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i . * ° * * * 
\ME- Readers in search of a given subject will find it useful to bear in mind that the references ware in several case 
distributed under two or more separate but nearly synonymous headings—such, for instance, as Brain and Cerebral, 


} 


Heart and Cardiac, Liver and Hepatic, Bicycle and Cycle, Child and Infant, Bronchocele, Goitre, and Thyroid, 


Diabetes, Glycosuria and Sugar, Hye, Ophthalmic, and Vision, Sc., $e. (Py Q)=Parliamentary Question. 


}A Concordance of page numbers and dates of issue will be found at the end of the Index. 


| ; 
_ Abdominal palpation, an artifice in, 616 
_ Aberdeen, scheme fora central hospital, 223 
| aera University, pass-l?sts, 163; meeting, 
' 
Aberystwyth Guardians and an ex-Service 
' applicant, 1119; district medical officership, 
+ 1528 
. Abortion, criminal, 96; in Nagyvarad, pro- 
. posed notification, 1222 
} Abraham, Dr. A., test for occult blood in the 
stools, 420; lobar pneumonia, 558 cases, 543 
' Abram, Dr. J. H., excess of normal cerebro- 
_ spinal fluid, 1258 
_ Abscess of frontal sinus, 1255 
. Académie de Médecine, jubilee, 1270 
| Acceleration, voluntary, of the pulse, 759 
. Accident, fatal, to a medical woman, 48 
Acetyl-aminopheny]! salt of antimony (stibenyl) 
- inthe treatment of human trypanosomiasis 
} and kala-azar (Dr. P. Manson-Bahr),178 
» Achondroplasia, 1057 
Achylia gastrica (Dr. T. I. Bennett), 1196 
'** Acidosis” following bee-stings (Mr. J. 
Beven), 850, 862, 1167 
Acne rosacea, gastric analysis in (Dr. J. A. 
Ryle and Dr. H. W. Barber), 1195 
Actinomycosis, primary, of the tongue, 613; 
of the conjunctiva, £62; of upper jaw, 1005 
Activity and repose, 808 
Adam, Dr. C., Taschenbuch der Augenheil- 
kunde fiir Aerzte und Studierende, fourth 
edition, 1920 (review), 251 
Adami, Prof. G., science and the art of medi- 
cine, 732 
Adams, Dr. A., hereditary factor in tuber- 
- culosis, 1071 
Adams, Mr: D. K., embolic aneurysm of peri- 
pheral arteries, 309 
Adams, Mr. J., results of three years’ treat- 
ment of syphilitic mothers and babies, 990, 
999 


eee Mr. P. H., arterio-sclerosis of the eye, 

2 
Addison, Mr. O. L., fore-quarter amputation 

(Le Contes’ method), 1057 

_ Addresses, introductory, 755 

_ Adenoma of thyroid gland, 1309 

, Adult delinquents, juvenile, mentality of, 80 
Advertisements in the medical press, 36, 627 

eet Medical Council, local, in being, 1211, 

_ Aerophagia, 1074 

Agglutinable cultures, standardised (Dr. A. D. 
Gardner), 494 

Ahern, Dr. J. M., inquiry inta the mentality 

of juvenile adult delinquents, 108 

| Air Medical Force (see Students’ Guide), 470 





Air Medical Service of United States, 413; 
navigation, medical requirements for (Wing- 

» Omdr, M. Flack), 838 
Air Sickness, its Nature and Treatment 
a R. Cruchet and R. Moulinier) (review), 


Air we breathe, the, 616; safety in (leading 
article), 860 
Aitken, Mr. D. M., operative treatment of 
_ osteo-arthritis of hip-joint, 1099 
 Alastrim, variola, and varicella, 42 ; and small- 
pox, relationship of, 1153, 1325 
Albee’s operation for caries of the spine, 30 
_ Albert, Prof. J., leprosy in the Philippines, a 
correction, 575 
Albert-Weil, Dr. E., Eléments de Radiologie, 
second edition, 1920 (review), 953 
Albuminuria of small white kidney (Dr. I. J. 
» Davies), 1249, 1318 
Alcohol in Norway and Sweden, 258 
_, Alcohol, two actions of (Dr. W. Burridge), 293 
Alcoholic liquids, toxicity of, 908 
Alcoholism, an alienist on, 961; international 
congress against (Py Q), 1171 
Alder, Mr. N., new form of straight monaural 
stethoscope, 856 
Alien enemy practitioners, 96 
Alimentary tract, obstructions of, 1143 
: een Conference on Venereal Diseases, 


” 
Allahabad Medical Association, 817 
Alibutt, Sir T. C., the universities in medical 
research and practice, 1 
Allen, Mr. C., the illness of, 159 


ayers Dr. A. C., acute encephalitis lethargica, 


Alvarenga prize of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, date of award, 1031 

Amazon, an infant (Mr. D.S. Pracy), 401 

America, functional re-education in, 632 ; 
medical education in, 667 ; and post-graduate 
study in London, 673 

American hospital in London and Dr. C. Mayo, 
dinner, 84; physicians’ grants to Austrian 
physicians, 519; College of Surgeons, 672 

OTe ee Journal of Ophthalmology (review), 


American Pocket Medical Dictionary (Dr. 
W. A. N. Dorland) eleventh edition, 1919 
(review), 503 ; Medical Biographies (Dr. H. A. 
Kelly and Dr. W. L. Burrage) (review), 1310 

American Review of Tuberculosis (review), 406 

American works, recent, on food and dietetics 
(reviews on), 23 

Ss fore-quarter (Le Contes’ method), 

Anemia, severe, 898; and debility, treatment 
by nucleinate of manganese, 1309 

Anesthesia, hysterical cutaneous, pathogenesis 
of (Dr. A. F. Hurst), 235 

Anesthesia, expert, a coroner on, 521 

Anesthetic research in America, 1062 

Anesthetics in veterinary practice, 582 

Anesthetics, their Uses and Administration 
Dr. D. W. Buxton) sixth edition, 1920 
(review), 820 


ANALYTICAL RECORDS FROM ‘‘ THE LANCET” 
LaBoRATORY. — Anasarcin, 1102— Antacid 
lozenges, 506—Brunol, 506—Bynotone, 1102 
—Croftol, 506—Fecto disinfectant, 506— 
Glaxo, 506—Lectona, 506—Pears’ unscented 
transparent soap, 1102—Pertonal, 506— 
Semprolax, 506—Sketofax, 506 — Soloid 
neutral red, 1102—Spasmalgin (Roche), 506— 
Tubinic preparations, 1102—Vaccines, 506— 
Vaccine urine, 1102 


Anasarcin, 1102 

Anatomical names, simple, plea for (Dr. W. C. 
Morton), 513; terminology (leading article), 
560; material (leading article), 754 

Anatomy, nasal, collection of, 1011; 
work, 1212 

Anatomy, Surface, Essentials of (Mr. O. R. 
Whittaker), third edition, 1920 (review), 
603; Practical, Cunningham’s Manual of 
(Mr. A. Robinson), seventh edition, 1920 
(review), 654; and Embryology of the Nose, 
&c. (Dr. J. P. Schaeffer) (review), 1006; 
Morbid, and Surgical Pathology (Sir A. A. 
Bowlby and Sir F. W. Andrewes), seventh 
edition, 1920 (review), 1100; Gray’s (Prof. R. 
ee twenty-first edition, 1920 (review), 

Anderson Stuart memorial, 816 

Andrewes, Sir F. W., birth and growth of 
science in medicine, 829; and Sir A. A. 
Bowlby, Surgical Pathology and Morbid 
anes seventh edition, 1920 (review), 

1 

Aneurysm, embolic, of peripheral arteries, 309, 
3574; of the descending aorta, non-fatal 
rupture of (Mr. S. R. Tattersall), 748, 819; 
ec of the leg (Dr. J. A.C. Macewen), 
946 

Angeio-neurotic cedema, family history in a 
case of (Dr. C. Cameron), 849 

Angeitis in wild animals, 256 

Angina, Vincent's, infection with the 
organisms of, following man-bite (Dr. P. H. 
Hennessy and Dr. W. Fletcher), 127 

Anglo-American library for Central Europe, 46 

Anglo-French Review (review), 1208 

Animal casualties during the war, 511 

Animal Experiments and Surgery (Mr. W. C. 
Spencer (review), 653 

Animals, periodontal disease in, 758; diseases 
of, in 1919, 960 

Annual report for 1919 of the medical officer 
of health for Norwich, 572 

Anoxemia (Mr. J. Barcroft), 485 

Antacid lozenges, 506 

Anthrax and notification, 308, 1074; agree- 
ment, international (Py Q), 1121; shaving- 
brush infection with (Dr. D. C. L. Fitz- 
williams), 1304 


patch- 


é 


os 


. BMS cat aah 
47519 


Anthropology, need of a new technique (Prof. 
K. Pearson), 679 

Anti-hookworm campaign, 153 

Antimalarial measures at Taranto, 30 

Antimony in the treatment of filariasis, use- 
lessness of (Dr. G. C. Low and Dr. A 
Gregg), 551 

Antimony tartrate for bilharzia, time of day 
to give, 528 

Antiseptics for surgeons, a paradox in, 809 

Antisyphilitic prophylaxis (Dr. G. R. Hamil- 
ton), 492 

Antituberculous vaccination, 363, 1106 

Antrum and upper jaw, malignant growths of 
(Mr. E. D. D. Davis), 1090, 1166 

Aorta, stenosis of, congenital, 45 — 

Aortitis, syphilitic (Dr. S. B. B. Campbell), 19 

Aphasia and Associated Speech Problems (Dr. 
M. Osnato) (review), 1007 

Apothecaries’ Society of London, SirS. Murphy 
elected Master, 484; pass-lists, 529 

‘* Apparently dead,” 563 

ee boards and pension applicants (Py Q), 
926 


Applications, hot and cold, on the superficial 
and deep temperatures (Prof. J. J. : 
Macleod, Mr, A. R. Self, and Capt. N. B. 
Taylor), 645 

Appointments, weekly lists of, 50, 107,165, 225, 
276, 328, 378, 426, 532, 579, 629, 677, 725, 771, 
824, 874, 928, 975, 1032, 1077, 1123, 1176, 1233, 
1282, 1330 

Arbutu, Dr. J. G., a unified terminology, 1115 

Archives de Médecine Militaires (review), 80 

Archivos de Medecina, Cirugia y Hspeciali- 
dades (review), 1102 

Armstrong, Dr. R., coeliac disease, 1023 

Armstrong-Jones, Sir R., **snapping of the 
brain,” 720 

Army Medical Service (see Student’s Guide), 
467 

Army Medical Service in relation to the 
education and training of newly-qualified 
men, 89; Director-General of (Py Q). 377; 
medical officers placed on half pay (Py Q), 
1029 

Aronstam, Dr. N. H., simple ulceration of the 
genitalia, 364 

Arteries, peripheral, embolic aneurysm of, 309, 
374 


Arteries, Systemic, of the Human Bedy, 
X Ray Atlas of (Mr. H. C. Orrin) (review), 654 

Arterio-sclerosis and Hypertension (Dr. L. M. 
Warfield), third edition, 1920 (review), 1260 

Arterio-sclerosis of the eye, 258 

Arthritis and Rheumatism (Dr. R. Stock- 
man) (review), 502 


Arthroplasty, three cases (Dr. ©. D’Oyly 
Grange), 554 

Artificial leg, a standard, 206, 374; eyes 
for ex-Service men. 47; limbs, Hastern 


Counties centre for, 327; limbs, upkeep and 
repair of (Py Q), 1171, 1230; new (Py Q), 1230 

Arytenoids, fixation of, in an osteo-arthritic 
patient, 1255 

Ascites and cedema in malaria (Dr. J. I. 
Enright), 748 

Ascoli, Prof. M., an artifice 
palpation, 616 

Ash, Dr. EK. L., Problem of Nervous Break- 
down (review), 1100 

Askey, Dr. S. G., Mikulicz’s disease, 502 

Assam, medical work in, 878, 1125 

Assaults upon children (Py Q), 377 pry 

Asthma, treatment by adrenalin and pituitary 
extract, 248 ; benzyl benzoate in 808, 920 

Asthmas, animal (Dr. J. Freeman), 231; 
bacterial and spasmodic, 234 

Astral intensifier, 1180 

Asylums, ex-Service men, (Py Q), 325; war- 
adapted, 657 

Atkin, Sir R., medicine and the bar, 1015 

Atlas, pathological dislocation forward, of the 
952 


in abdominal 


Atmospheric pollution, monthly record, 372 ; 
sixth report of the Committee of Investiga- 
tion (see Supplement, Nov. 20th, 1920) ; 
(leading article), 1061; Manchester smdke 
screen, 275 

Atony, idiopathic, of bladder (Dr. S. M. 
Vassalo), 599 is 

Atrophy, dependent on and conditioned by 
hypertrophy, 257 
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** Atypical” enteric fever, myth of (Dr. R. P. 




























Garrow), 886, 1022 
Auld, Dr. A. G., benzyl-benzoate in asthma, 
920 


804 


Aural attic syringe, 
house-fily as a danger to 


Austen, Maj. H. H., 
health, 512 
Australasian Medical Congress, 819 












AUSTRALIA. CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Austra- 
lasian Medical Congress ; Criminal abortion ; 
Alien enemy practitioners ; Personal, 96— 
Australasian Medical Congress, 815—Pro- 
hibition in Queensland ; Anderson Stuart 
memorial; Action against a practitioner ; 
State hospitals in New South Wales; 
Venereal disease ; Small-pox in New Zealand, 
g16—Charity control ; Australian army, 1112 
—British Medical Association overseas ; 
Australasian universities, 1113 


















Australian tropics, white settlement of, 1013; 
army, 1112; universities, 1113 

Austrian physicians in Russian captivity, pro- 
jected change, 519 

Autoplasty after exposure to hot air, 1096 

Aviation, commercial, anniversary of, 581 

Awary, the late Dr. W. R., memorial to, 723 

Aymard, Mr. J. L., the tubed pedicle in plastic 
surgery, 2/0 

Axminster (Devon) Board of Guardians, pro- 
posal to eliminate part-time district officers 
and substitute whole-time medical officers, 


577 






















B 


Babtie, Sir W., death of, 626 

Baby Week, 31; Council, National, meeting, 
930 

Bacillary nephritis, 87C 

Backwaters of Lethe (Dr. G. A. H. Barton) 


(review), 76 
Bacon’s (Roger) works, 721; The Father of 
(Mr. H. S. Redgrove) 


Experimental Science 
(review), 1261 

Bacteria and Blood Parasites, 
BE. P. Minett) (review), 602 

Bacterial intoxication (Dr. F. H. Teale), 279 

Bacteriology and Mycology of Foods (Mr. F. W. 
Tanner) (review), 23 

Bailey, Dr. C. F., removal of metallic foreign 
bodies by surgical operation under direct 
X ray control, 125 

Bailliére’s Nurses’ Complete Medical Diction- 
ary (Constance M. Douthwaite) (review), 299 

Bainbridge, Prof. F. A., and Prof. J. A. 
Menzies, Hssentials of Physiology, fourth 
edition, 1920 (review), 1311 

Baird, Dr. Mary, appointed assistant medical 
inspector of schools in Natal, 274 






























Diagnosis of (Dr. 



























Baketel, Dr. H. S., Treatment of Syphilis 
(review), 298 

Baldwin, Mr. A., multiple enchondromata, 
1057 








Balfour, Dr. A., War against Tropical Disease 
(review), 192 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. 
(review), 803 

Ball-thrombus, cardiac (Dr. G. D. Mathewson 
and Dr. A. Rutherford), 745 

Banister, Dr. J. B., and Dr. C. N. Longridge, 
Manual for Midwives (review), 299 

Barbadoes health report, 774 

Barber, Dr. H., herpes and chicken-pox, 421 

Barber, Dr. H. W., and Dr. J. A. Ryle, gastric 
analysis in acne rosacea, 119% 

Barcroft, Mr J., anoxzmia, 

Bardswell, Dr. N. B., Advice to Consumptives, 
second edition, 1920 (review), 23; awarded 
the Bronze Médaille de la Reconnaissance 
Francaise, 164; appointed member of con- 
sulting staff of King Edward VII. Sana- 
torium, 1031 

Barr. Sir J., on intuition, 872 

Barré, Prof. J. A., and Maj. P. L. Duprey, 
sacro-iliaec sciatica, 196; and Prof. 
Guillain, Travaux Neurologiques de Guerre 
(review), 1147 

Barris, Dr. J. D., primary carcinoma of 
Fallopian tubes, 128; and Dr. M. Donaldson, 
acute inversion of uterus, 999 

Bartlett, Dr. W., After-treatment of Surgical 
Patients, first edition, 1920 (review), 355 

Barton, Dr. G. A. H., Backwaters of Lethe 
(review), 76; improved gag for operations on 
the upper air passages, 1312 

Baruch, Dr. S., Epitome of Hydrotherapy 
(review), 1008 

Basal metabolic rate, determination of, and its 
value in diseases of the thyroid gland (Mr. 
C. M. Wilson and Dorothy Wilson), 1042 

Bassett-Smith, Rear-Admiral P. W., preserva- 
tion of lemon-juice, 997 

Bateman, Dr. F. J. H., death of, 328 

Bath Royal United Hospital, meeting, Gis 

ate 1021; Pensions Hospital, meeting, 


W., Encyclopedia Medica 


















= 


Baths, cottage, 110 

Batten, Dr. R. D., when is an advertisement 
not an adve:tisement ? 627 

Basal metbolism, normal, in man (Prof, G. 


Baumel, J., and G. Lardennois, 


Baynes, Dr. H. G., psycho-analysis and the 
Bazett, Dr. H. C., Maj. 


Beaumont, Dr. 
Bechhold, Prof. H., Colloids in Biology and 
Bee-stings, ‘‘acidosis” following (Mr. J. O. 
Beerbohm, Miss Constance, 
Beit Memorial Fellowships, 1276 

Belfast Royal Victoria Hospital, appeal, 48, 
Bell, Dr. 
Bengal, municipal government and public 
Bennett, Dr. T. I., achylia gastrica, 1196 
Bensaude, Dr., and Dr. Hallion, treatment of 
Benzyl benzoate for persistent hiccough, 512; 


Beri-beri in Manchester, 723 
Berkeley, 


Beven, Mr. J. O., ‘‘acidosis” following bee- 
Beveridge, 


Bigland, Dr. 


Bilharzia treated with tartar emetic (Dr. F. G. 


Biliary stasis, white bile in, 864; 
Biochemicat Journal (review), 954 
Biochemical research in Queensland, 8 


INDEX TO VOLUME ILI., 1920. 


0 EE 


Blood, coagulation of (Marcel Bloch), 301, 410; 























































Dreyer), 289 
J.es Infections 


Gangréneuses des Membres Consécutives 
aux Plaies de Guerre (review), 75 


psychoses, 404 

H. F. Pierce, and Prof. 
G. Dreyer, diurnal variations in the hemo- 
globin content of the blood, 588 

G. H., hereditary factor in 
tuberculosis, 1024 


Medicine, second edition (review), 703 


Beven), 850, 862, 1167 
Necessitous Ladies’ 


Holiday and General Fund, 332 


1270; water-supply, 571; medical boards in 
(Py Q), 1122; tuberculosis in, 1163, 1219 
le B., nature of the ovarian function, 


health, 1918-19, 977 


asthmatic attacks by adrenalin and pituitary 
extract, 248 

in whooping-cough, 615 ; in asthma, 808, 920 
Dr. C., Midwifery, second edition, 
1920 (review), 1148; Handbook of, fifth edi- 
tion, 1920 (review), 1148 ; and Dr. V. Bonney, 
Difficulties and Hmergencies of Obstetric 
Practice, third edition, 1921 (review), 1310 


850, 862 

Brig.-Gen. W. W. O., disinfection 
and disinfestation in the field, 681 

A.D., pellagra outbreak in Egypt. 
98; cerebro-spinal fluid examination in the 
diagnosis of nervous disease, 687; cerebro- 
spinal fluid in tabes dorsalis, 970; and Dr. 
P. M, Bigland, cerebro-spinal fluid examina- 
tions, 1031 


stings, 


Cawston), 392; antimony tartrate for, time 
of day to give, 628, 1200; disease, some 
points in the diagnosis of (Dr. F. G. 
Cawston), 1045 


Biochemistry of micro-organisms, 158 
Biometrics and the procatarctic causes of 
tuberculosis, 1013 
Birds, secondary, sexual characters in, 1179 
Birmingham General Hospital, charge for 
ee ae 164; and mental inefficients, 
Birmingham University, 163 ; 
appeal, 1174 
Birth-fracture, spoon-sbaped depressed, of right 
frontal bone treated by elevation, 796 
Birth-rate Commission, report of (Py Q), 2123 
problems, 929 
Birth statistics (Py Q), 49 
Births, marriages, and deaths, weekly lists of, 
51, 107, 165, 225, 276, 329, 379, 426, 484, 532, 
579, 630, 678, 725, 771, 825, 875, 928, 796, 1032, 
1078, 1123, 1176, 1233, 1282, 1330 
rat Hawkins medallist, Dr. W. H. Hamer, 
Blackham, Col. R. J., Military Sanitation, 
third edition, 1£20 (review), 557; French 
Medical Service in the field, 711 ; milk in the 
tropics, 1136 
Blackpool, health of, 52 
Blackwater fever (Capt. E. F. Greene), 555 
Bladder, idiopathic atony of (Dr. S. 
Vassalo), 599 
a Dr. V. H., adenoma of thyroid gland, 
Bland-Sutton, Sir J., fibroids, lipomas, der- 
moids, and: polypi of the stomach and 
intestine, 5; Selected Lectures and Hssays, 
fourth edition, 1920 (revlew), 855 
Blepsopathia or eye-strain, 1206 
Bligh, Dr. M., and Dr. I, Harris, 
stenosis of the aorta, 45 
Blind Persons Bill, 49, 271, 423, 577 
Blind, welfare of, report (H.M. Stationery 
Office), 757; care of, 761; masseurs, 1036, 
1080; lightning calculator, 1°62 
Blinding film studio lights, 1236 
Blindness, hysterical, seeing, looking, and 
(Dr. A. F. Hurst), 333; industrial, 581; 


pass-lists, 


M. 


congenital 


causes and prevention of, Departmental 


Committee appointed, 710 
Bloch, Dr. Marcel, coagulation of the blood, 
301, 410, 574 


Blood and soluble “albumin” in the stools 


(Dr. R. Coope), 291 


Blood, menstrual, poison in, 582 ; coagulation, 


Blood 


Blood-vessels, gunshot injury to, discussion, 
Blumenthal, 
Board of Education, 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and» 


Body and Mind (Sir 
Body temperature, influence of suggestion on 


Bogus ‘‘ doctor,” the, 145 
Boil, brought to the, 534 
Bolingbroke Hospital, 


Bond, Dr CO. H., and Sir M. Cooke, history of 


Bone-grafting of fractured mandible (Mr. G. 


Bonney, Mr. 


Bony enlargement of one side of face, 1255 : 
Books, &c., received, 51, 110, 166, 276, 328, 425, 
Books, scientific, 
Boot industry, fatigue and output in, 1154 
Borchard, Prof. A., and Prof. V. Schmieden, 


Bordet, 
Borradaile, Mr. L. A., Manual 
Bose, Sir Jagadis 


Bourges, 


| Briggs, 


[Jan. 15, 1921 


and urine in pancreatic disease (Dr. P. J. 
Cammidge, Mr. J. A. C. Forsyth, 2nd Mr. 
H. A. H. Howard), 393: occult, in the stools, 
test for, 420 ; hemoglobin contents of, diurnal 
variations in (Prof. G. Dreyer, Dr. H. C. 
Bazett, and Maj. H. F. Pierce), 588 


~ 


600; sugar in (Dr. R.L M. Wallis and Dros 
C. D. Gallagher), 784; corpuscles, red, reticu- — 
lated, 1062; grouping with dried material * 
and its medico-legal bearing, 1096 

pressure in eclampsia, necessity for 
reduction, 1203; and quinine injection (Dr. *_ 
U. N. Brahmachari), 1301 * 


Fg = «2 


1001; intra-ocular, of the ox, 1096 
Dr. W., syphilis 
syringomyelia, 565 


— 


simulating 


annual report of Obief © 
Medical Officer, 1016 


Rage (Prof. W. B. Cannon) (review), 75 ’ % 
F. W. Mott), 383 
(Dr. J. A. Hadfield), 68 ¢ 


£2000 raised by the _ 
Balham and Tooting Traders’ Association, 577 § 
the asylum war hospitals in England and 
Wales, 657 


Chubb), 9 ; 
V.. transperitoneal nephropexy, 
949 ; present position of midwifery, 951; and ‘ 
Dr. C. Berkeley. Dificulties and Kmergencies ~ 
of Obstetric Practice, third edition, 1921 
(review), 1310 


626, 725, 771, 870, 929, 972, 1033, 1122, 1176, 4 
1232, 1279, 1331 +, 
for Central Europe, 1125; 
reference, to hospitals and charities, 1334 


Die Deutsche Chirurgie im Weltkrieg 1914 
bis 1917 (review), 249 ; 
E., and H. Vaquez, Le Cour et ° 
Y Aorte (review), 406 _ 
of Hlementary 
third edition, 1920 (review), 557 
C., Life and Work of (Prof. 
P. Geddes) (review), 854 - 
Dr. H., and Dr. A. Marcandier, « 
treatment of epidemic encephalitis, 1074 
Bourne, Mr. A.V “ pituitrin,” 160; 
eclampsia in middle pregnancy, 652 
Bowlby, Sir A. A., and Sir F. W. Andrewes, 
Surgical Pathology and Morbid Anatomy, 
seventh edition, 1920 (review), 1100 
Bowman, Dr. G., death of, 577 
Boycott, Prof. A. H., guinea-pig or cavy, 
tea and brown sugar, 932 
B. proteus and B. tuberculosis, symbiotic 
growth of (Mr. K, T. Thompson and Dr. R.A. 
O’Brien), 186 
Bradford, Lady May, Hospital Letter- Writer in 
France (review), 904 
Bradford Municipal Hospital, 1023 j 
Bradford, Sir J. R., clinical experiences of a, 
physician during the campaign in France « 
and Flanders, 1914-19, 535, 583, 636 
Bradshaw lecture on chorea (Dr. C. Wall), 1082 
Brahmachari, Dr. U. N., blood pressure and 
quinine injection, 1301 %, 
‘‘ Brain, snapping of the,” 720, 820 
Bray, Dr. E. 8. Du, gastric polyposis, 659 ° 
Bread conditions in Vienna, 815 
Breast, cancer and papillomata of, cysts and * | 
ducts in relation to, 1201 
Breast, the, its Anomalies, its Diseases, ant — 
their Treatment (Dr. J. B. Deaver and Dr. | 
J. McFarland) (review), 131 Py 
Breasts, diffuse hypertrophy of, 1053 a 
Bresslau, Dr. E., Mammary Apparatus of the 
Mammalia (review), 953 
Prof. H., spoon-shaped depressed 
birth-fracture of right frontal bone treated 
by elevation, 796 ; the pelvic floor, 797 | 
Brightness and Dullness in Children (Dr. H. § 
Woodrow) (review), 250 e 
Brighton and juvenile welfare, 310 
Brighton and Sussex Medico-Chirurgical 
Society (see Medical Societies) 
Brighton Pavilion Hospital, final closure, 110 
Bristol Health Committee, resignation of 
chairman, 1090 
Bristol hospitals, amalgamation of, 424; hos- 
pital conditions in, 677; General Hospital, 
meeting, 724; Medical School, dinner, 1278 
Bristol | Medico-Chirurgical Society (see” 
Medical Societies . 
Bristol University, pass lists, 104, 162, 222; 
Markham Skerrett prize awarded, 326; title 
of Emeritus professor conferred on Dr. L. 
Morgan and Mr. J. Swain, 1120 


Zoology, 


628 ; 
he 
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British and American surgeons, presentation 
of the great mace to the American College 


of Surgeons, 811 


British Medical Association, annual meeting 


(leading article), 25; overseas, 1113 


{ BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT CAMBRIDGE 
, (annual meeting): Increase of Subscription 
| and office salaries; Transformation of the 
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Brown, 
System in Disease (review) 74 


1093 


theria, 320, 1225 
Bruce, Dr. W.., obituary, 922, 1113 
Bruce-Porter, Sir B., biind masseurs, 1080 


Dr. W. L., Sympathetic Nervous 


Brownlee, Dr. J., epidemivlogy of phthisis, 
129; the present epidemic of scarlet fever, 


Brownlie, Dr. J. L., clinical diagnosis of diph- 
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College of Surgeons; 
Canadian Medical Services, 672—Clinical 
Congress of American Surgeons, 966— 
Appointment of Professor of Biochemistry 









Changes in the 


to McGill University; Tuberculosis in 
Montreal; Reputed eancer cure, 967— 
Canadian Medical Association; McGill 


University. five million dollar campaign ; 


Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Association into a federation of medical Briickner, A , and W. Meisner, Ophthalmology Hygiene, 1221—Lack of nurses in Western 
: bodies; Supplement to the “British (review), 406 Canada; King of the Belgians honours 
Medical Journal”; Professional secrecy; | Brugsch, Prof. Dr. Th., Ergebnisse. der Canadian doctor, 1222 
Secret remedies ; 


Minimum salaries 


li Committee ; Fees for 


Payment of voluntary hospital staffs ; 
patients at Poor-law hospitals ; 
approvals; Annual 


Macdonald : Exhibition, 35 
Medical Education.—Piace of 


P., thoracoplasty in pulmonary 
science in the medical curriculum, 84—.- tuberculosis, 778 
: Teaching of chemistry, 85—Physies in | Bulletin of the Naval Medical Association of 
‘ medical education, 86—Courses of st udy in Japan (review), 694 


science for medical students, with particular 
to biology, 87— Teaching of 


reference 
anatomy, 88 


Medicine. — Nervous of 


disorders 
acute bacterial endocarditis, 202 


Carcinoma of the rectum, 


sinuses of the nose; Demonstrations, 137 
Naval 


poisoning, 90 


Venereal Diseases.—Venereal diseases, 90 
infancy and 


—Treatment of 


syphilis in 
childhood, 91 


Medical Sociology.—Future of medical 


practice, 91 


{ 

| Obstetrics and Gynxcology.—Puerperal 
: _ sepsis, 137—Surgical treatment of puerperal 
; 


sepsis; Intravenous protein therapy 


in puerperal infection, 138 


. outline, 139—X ray therapy in Oriental sore, 
. 140 
Pathology and Bacteriology. — Liver 
atrophy ; Present position of cancer research, 
204— Bacteriology of cerebro-spinal fever, 205 
. Gynxcology and Electro-therapeutics. — 
Treatment of uterine fibroids, 206 
Physiology and_Pharmacology.—Acidosis 
in disease, 207—Treaiment ot denervated 
muscle and the ‘‘disuse” theory ; Quinine 
and its related alkaloids in pharmacology 
_ and therapeutics, 208 
Tropical Medicine.—Problems of filariasis, 
209—R6le of Filaria bancrofti in the produc- 
tion of lymphatic obstruction, and a con- 
sideration of elephantiasis from the patho- 
logical standpoint, 210—Dietetic deficiency 
and endocrine activity, with special refer- 
ence to deficiency cedemas, 211 -—-Stibenyl in 
| the treatment of trypanosomiasis ; Demon- 
strations, 212 
Exhibition of surgical and’electrical appli- 
ances, drugs, and foods, 94, 140, 213 


_ British Dentists’ Hospital, report, 1119 
British girls and Orientals, association with 
(Py Q), 272 
British Hospital for Mothers and Babies, 817 
British Hospitals Association, meeting at 
Birmingham, 677 


British Journal of Children’s Diseases (review), 
299, 751 


British Journal of 
(review), 558, 1102 
ra Journal of Ophthalmology (review), 


Experimental Pathology 


British Journal of Tuberculosis (review), 406 
British Orthopedic Assuciation (see Medical 
Societies) 
British research chemicals, 1036 
Bronchitis, cbronic, diagnosis of, 799 
Br nchu:, carcinoma of, 924 
Brooke, Dr. G. E., Medico-Tropical Practice, 
__ second edition, 1920 (review), 557 
Broster, De. L. R., tank exhaustion, 1156 
- Brought to the boil, 534 
Brown, Dr. W., “psychology and psycho- 
therapy,” 1155 


for 
i public appointments, 32—Report of the 
Ministry of Health Committee; Idea! Health 
i Council, 33—Report: of the Medico- Political 
practitioners 
| summoned by midwives; Vaccination of 

insured persons; Limitation of panel lists 
in Glasgow; Public health and Poor-law ; 
Paying 
Work of the 
Naval and Military Committee; General 
general meeting, 34— 
c Meetiny of the Council, resignation of Dr. 


preliminary 


the 
stomach and intestine, 200—Present position 


of vitamines in clinical medicine, 201—Sub- 


Surgery.—Gastric ulcer, 133—Treatment of 
: calculi in the pelvic part of the ureter ; 
134— Diagnosis 
of glaucoma; Nerve suture and its results, 
. 135—Chroniec suppuration in the accessory 


and Military—Army Medical 
Service in relation to the education and 
training of newly qualified men, 89—Gas 


in 
puerperal septicemia; Serums and vaccines 


Electro therapeutics.— Diagnosis and treat- 
ment by electrical methods of paralysis due 
to nerve injuries; Radiograpby of tumours 
of the chest ; Diagnostic value of the renal 





Gesamten Medizin ((review), 76 
Brummana Hospital, needs ot, 728 











































conjunctiva, 862 
Brunol, 506 


cine and chemistry, 1031 
Bryan, Mr. C. W., interstitial hernia, 1057 
Bryant, Col. H. W., death of, 96 

(review), 1008 


joint after gunshot fracture, 294 
Bull, Prof, 


Bulman, Dr. M. W., 
with recovery, 1093 
Bunge, Prof, von, death of, 1069 


Guthrie, 674, 1167 
tuberculosis, 242 


cedema, 1070 
culosis,” 1143 
(review), 190 


neuroses, 66; 
dorsalis, 844 


of (Mr. E Graham) (review), 1148 
cipal hospitals, 1290, 1307 
1281 


(review), 802 
Buzzard, Dr. EB, F. 
(leading article), 1152 


and surgical treatment, 366 
Byers, Sir J. W., obituary, 675 
Bynotone, 1102 

C 
Caduceus, the, 878 

(Dr. V. J. Glover), 998 

sequent 


pregnancy or 


Calculus, renal, unusually large (Mr. H. B. 


Mylvaganam), 898 

Calcutta water-supply, 
Medicine, 1268 

Caledonian Medical Society (see 

Societies) 
Tuberculose (review), 74 

Calwell, Dr. W. K., relapsing fever, 785 

Cambridge University, pass-list, 46, 325, 1327; 
reappointment of demonstrators, 529 

Cameron, Dr, A. F., variola, varicella, and 
alastrim, 42 

Cameron, Dr. C., family history in a case of 
angeio-neurotic cedema, 849 

Cammidge, Dr. P. J., Mr. J. A. OQ. Forsyth, 
and Mr. H. A. H. Howard, blood and urine 
in pancreatic disease, 393; Diabetic Dieting 
and Cookery (review). 557 

Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914-19, 
clinical experiences of a physician during (Sir 
J. R. Bradford), 535, 583 

Campbell, Dr. G. G., Common Diseases of the 
Skin (review), 356 

Gempbell, Dr. S. B. B., syphilitic aortitis, 
1 


Campbell, Dr. W. S., death of, 724 


orepnalle Mr. R., death of, 624; memorial to, 


CANADA, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Medical 
ploneers in Western Canada; Canadian 
Society of Anesthetists, 671—American 


Brunetiére, Dr., primary actinomycosis of the 


Brussels congress, proposed, of military medi- 


Buckmaster, Prof. G. A., and Dr. H. R. B. 
Hickman, Course of Practical Physiology 


Buckley, Winifred F., re-formation of elbow- 


myoclonic encephalitis 


Burleigh, Mr. H. W., the late Dr. Leonard 
Burrage, Dr. W. L., and Dr. H. A, Kelly 
American Medical Biographies (review), 1310 
Burrell, Dr. L. S., classitication of pulmonary 
Burridge, Dr. W., two actions of aleohol, 293; 
pellagra among the prisoners in Egypt, 764; 
fa nine drop-y, observations on two kinds of 
Burton Fanning, Dr. F. W., ‘‘ masked tuber- 
Burton Opitz, Dr. R., Text-book of Physiology 


Bury, Dr. J. S., physical element in psycho- 
symptoms resembling tabes 


Butler, Henry Montague, D.D., Harrow Life 
Buttar, Dr. C., Poor-law Infirmaries as muni- 
Buttrills convalescent treatment centre (Py Q), 


Buxton, Dr. D. W., Anesthetics, their Uses 
and Administration, sixth edition, 1920 


, mental hygiene, 1127; 


Bycott, Dr. A. H., provision of expert medical 


Czcum, appen ix, and colon, transposition of 
Cesarean section scar, rupture of, in gsub- 


labour (Dr. HE. 
4 Fie 591; tor eclampsia (Dr. R. L. Ley), 


520; School of Tropical 
Medical 


Calmette, A., L’Infection Bacillaire et la 























Canadian Society of Anesthetists, 671 
medical services, changes in, 672; Medical 
Association, 1221; National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 122] 

Cancer, intrinsic, of the larynx (Sir StClair 
Thomson), 183; origin of (Dr. A. Paine), 
693; (leading article), 705; loss of cellular 
function in, 764; of the colon, its causation 
and treatment (Sir W. A. Lane), 1184 

Cancer research to-day (leading article), 253; 
Research Fund, Imperial, meeting, 264; 
cure, reputed, 967; and crown gall, 1014 ; 
research in radiotherapy, 1058; and p*pillo- 
mata of the breast, cysts and ducts in 
relation to, 1201 

Cancer, some conclusions on (Dr. C. Creighton), 
1260; a theory of (Dr. T. CG. Clare), 1298 

Cancerous growths, radium in, 152 

Cannon, Prof. W. B., Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear, and Rage (review), 75 

Cap, a freely ventilated, 1126 

Capetown, public health at, 581; University 
medical degrees, local recognition, 1296 

Carbuncles, 1097 

Carcinoma, primary, of Fallopian tubes, 128; 
primary diffuse alveolar, of the lung (Dr, 
A. K. Gordon), 501; of bronchus, 924: 
primary, of the liver, 924; of larynx, diagnosis 

of, 1004; en cuirasse, 1055 

Cardale, Dr. H. J., and others, policy of the 

London Panel Committee, 1224 

Cardiac ball-thrombus (Dr. G. D. Mathewson 
and Dr. A. Rutherford), 745 

Cardiac Examination, Synoptic 
J. D. Comrie) (review), 1008 

Cardiff Medical Society (see Medical Societies) 

Cardiospasm, so-called, 1206 

Caries of the spine, Albee’s operation for, 30 

Carling, Dr. Esther, employment of ex- 
patients on the staffs of tuberculosis institu- 
tions, 900 

Carpal seaphoid, dislocation of, 661 

Carrier in food poisoning, 364, 42] 

Carter, Dr. A. S., Elements of Practical Medi- 
cine, eleventh edition, 1920 (review), 1099 
Carter, Dr. H. S., Diet Lists of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York, second edition, 

1919 (review), 24 

Casein, the case for, 196 

Cassidy, Dr. M., ? neoplasm of the lung, 1305 

Castration, effect on uterine contractions, 680 

Catalysts, Biochemical, in Life and Industry 
(Dr. J. Effront) (review), 703 

Catalytic Hydrogenation and Reduction (H. B. 
Maxted) (review), 704 

Cataract, bilateral, 899 

Cathcart, Prof. E. P., 
relation to digestion, 1144 

Cawston, Dr. F. G., bilharzia treated with 
tartar emetic, 392; sume points in the dia- 
gnosis of bilharzia disease, 1044 

Cell structure and heredity, 970 

Cellulitis, orbital (Dr. A. L: McMillan), 746, 1304 

Centenarians, 274, 275, 966 

Central Midwives Board, meeting, 47, 327, 874, 
1118; for Ireland, meeting, 274 

‘*Central” pneumonia in a child of two (Dr. 
H. O. Gunewardene), 70 

Cerebellum, complete absence of (Dr. Dorothy 
P. Priestley), 1302, 1317 

Cerebro-spinal fluid examination in the dia- 
gnosis of nervous disease (Dr. A. D. Bigland), 

687, 765, 1031; in tabes dorsalis, 970 ; experi- 
ments with (Mr. J. H.R. McDonagh), 991 ; 
normal, excess of, 1258 

Certificates under the Health Insurance Acts, 
521 


Chart of (Dr. 


psychic secretion, its 


Certification of insured persons in Ireland, 319 

Cervical ribs, bilateral, 1057 

Cervix, tuberculosis of, 910 

Chadwick lectures, League of Nations and the 
health of the peoples (Prof. F. F. Roget). 877, 
977; Chadwick’s message for to-day (Sir M. 
Morris), 1214 

Chalmers, Dr. A. K., the isolation hospital 
in_a general scheme of hospital provision, 
1037 

Chalybeate punch, a quaint Norfolk custom, 3352 

Chambers, Dr. Helen, cancer research in radio- 
therapy, 1058 


Chancre, soft, vulvar diphtheria simulating, 


1015 


Chancroid, serum treatment, 144 
Chaplin, 


Dr. A., A St. Helena Who’s Who 
(review) 357; Medicine in England during 
the Reign of George III. (review), 1006 
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Chart, temperature, interchangeable, 828 
Charter, reading of a (leading article), 956 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Amalgamation, 327, 464, 1119 
Chatterji, Mr. K. K., Syphilis (review), 189 
Cheadle Royal Asylum, strike at, 1328 
Cheatle, Sir L., cysts and ducts in relation to 
cancer and papillomata of the breast, 1201 
Chemistry, Physical, a System of (Mr. W. C. 
McC. Lewis), 604; Pharmaceutical and 
Medical (Mr. S. P. Sadtler, Mr. V. Coblentz, 
and Jeannot Hostman) (review), 604; 
Organic, for Students of Medicine (Mr. J 
Walker) (review), 604; Practical Physio- 
logical (Mr. S. W. Cole), sixth edition, 1920 
(review), 1262 
SOS ae and druggists, registration of (Py Q), 
1076 
Chest, Diseases of, and the Principles of 
Physical Diagnosis (Dr. G. W. Norris and 
Dr. H. R. M. Landis), second edition, 1920 
(review), 191 
Chicken-pox and herpes (Dr. C. B. Ker), 346, 
361, 421, 528 
Child delinquent, psychology of, 931 
Child Study Society, meeting, 1118 
Child welfare in India, 520; birth, scopo- 
lamine-morphine narcosis in, 1099 ; adoption 
(Py Q), 1122 
Childbirth, Painless, Butocia, and Nitrous 
Oxide-Oxygen Analgesia (Dr. C. H. Davis) 
(review), 1208 
Childe, Mr. OC. P... Surgical Nursing and 
Technique, third edition, 1920 (review), 904 
Children from South-Eastern Burope (Py Q), 
324; European, in the tropical highlands 
(Dr. M. MacKinnon), 944; defective, in 
Brentford Union Hospital (Py Q), 1121 
Children, the New, Talks with Dr. Maria 
ro (Mrs. Sheila Radice) (review), 
132 
Children’s Country 
Jewel Fund, 1074 
Chipping Sodbury, 
Hospital, 873 
Chlorate of potash poisoning, 152 
Cholecystitis, Is cholecystectomy the normal 
operation in ? 1258 . 
Cholera and typhus in Poland, action of the 
League of Nations, 1159; in Turkey and 
adjoining countries since 1914 (Dr.. F. G. 
Clemow), 1215 
Cholmeley, Dr. H. P., hermaphrodites as pro- 
digies, 878 
Chorea (Dr. C. Wall), 1081; motor phenomena 
of, 1273 
Chorion-epithelioma, 1259 
Christian Science, Scientific Explanation of 
(Dr. M. B. Shipsey) (review),504 
Christmas thought, a (leading article), 1313; 
guests, invisible, 1331 
Christopherson, Dr. J. B., time of day to give 
antimony tartrate for bilharzia, 528, 1200 
Chubb, Mr. G., bone-grafting of fractured 
mandible, 9; new method in rhinoplasty, 354 
Church, Dr. A., and Dr. F. Petersen, Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, ninth edition, 1920 
oon 20; paraplegic multiple sclerosis, 
Churchward, Dr. A., Origin and Evolution of 
Freemasonry (review), 904 
Chylous effusion into the pleural and peri- 
toneal cavities, 1316 
Cinema proposal for mental hospital nega- 
tived, 1126; in medical instruction, 1324 
Circumcision, incomplete, epithelioma of 
eee following (Mr. H. C. Whiteford), 
Cirrhosis of the liver, 899 
City of Bradford Antituberculosis Centre, 870 
Clare, Dr. T. C., a theory of cancer, 1298 
Clark, Dr. A. D., death of, 884 
Clark, Surg. Lieut.-Comdr. ASB, 
speech following an anesthetic, 1198 
Clarke, Dr. J. M., Neurological and Other 
Papers (review), 1007 
Cleft palate, 1205 
Clements, Mrs. Mercier, death of, 48 
Clemow, Dr. F. G., plague in Turkey during 
the war, 1065; cholera in Turkey and adjoin- 
ing countries since 1914, 1215 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance 
Society, report, 873 
Climate in relation to puberty, 828 
Clinical experiences of a pbysician during the 




















































































Holidays Fund, 110, 332 ; 
War Memorial Cottage 


loss of 


(Sir J. RK. Bradford), 535, 583, 630 
Clinical) teaching at London 

medicine, the professional units, 

Congress of American Surgeons, 966 


1283 
410, 574 


Chapman, Dr. C. W., wine and whisky, 1126 Cobb, Dr. I. G., Manual of Neurasthenia 
Charcot’s joints, 1058; disease of the spine, (Nervous Exhaustion) (review), 21; func- 
1306 tional nervous disorders, 218 
Charing Cross Hospital Medical School, | Coblentz, Mr. V., Jeannot Hostmann, and Mr. 
awards, 768 S. P. Sadtler, Pharmaceutical and Medical 
Chemistry (review), 604 


Cocaine, illegal 
and morphia, export of (Pv Q); 1171 

Co-education in medicine, 860 

Coeliac infantilism (Dr. 
Webster, and Mr. H. Perkins), 
1166, 1225 

Cole, Mr. P. P., surgical treatment of malig- 
nant disease of lip and jaw, 845 


Cole, . 
Chemistry, sixth edition, 1920 are 1262 


Colic, hepatic, the ‘* dorsal point ” in, 4 
College of Nursing, 


Cowdray, 872 
Colles’s law and the Wassermann reaction, 


1108 

Collet, Dr. G. B., death of, 1227 

Collier, Dr. R. J., death of, 7123 

Ce Sir W. J., the man versus the microbe, 
118 

Collis, Dr. H. L., The Industrial Clinic (review), 

Colloidal manganese, dosage of, 931; prepara- 
tions, some experiences in the use of, 952 

Colloids, osmosis, and catalysts, text-books on, 


Colloids, 


Colon, cancer of, its causation and treatment 


Colonial and foreign medical degrees, regis- 


Colonial health reports, 381, 631, 727 
Colonial Medical Service report (Py 


Colour-blindness, 1180 
Cae in genital prolapse, after-results, 
11 


Colpoplasty, from the ileum, 38 
Commemoration Day at Livingstone College, 


48 
Comparative Pathology, Congress of, 411 
Complement-fixation test in gonorrhea (Dr. 
Comrie, Dr. J. D., Synoptic Chart of Cardiac 
Concurrent treatment and training (Py Q), 
Condit, Dr. 


Conjunctiva, primary actinomycosis of, 862 
Constitutional 


Consultant medical service on a graduated 


Consultation fees (leading article), 141 
Consultative Council of Medical and Allied 





campaign in France and Flanders, 1914-19 


schools of 
621 ; 





Clinies for inebriates (Dr. J. A. Davidson), 





OCorgulation of the blood (Marcel Bloch), 301, 
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distribution of, 963; opium, 


R. Miller, Mr. J. 
894, 1023, 


Mr. W.. Practical Physiological 


gift by Lord and Lady 


297 


703 
Physic and Chemistry of (Emil 


Hatschek), third edition (review), 703; in 
Health and Disease (Mr. A. B. Searle), 703; in 
Biology and Medicine (Prof. H. Bechhold), 
second edition (review), 703 


ae Ww. A. Lane), 1184; malignant disease of, 
1252 ; 


trable (see Students’ Guide), 483, 522 


Q) 102; 
Medical Services (leading article), 858 (see 
Students’ Guide) 471; report of Departmental 
Committee, 663 


W. Magner), 123; in pulmonary tuberculosis 
(Dr. A. L. Punch), 647 


Examination (review), 1008 

1077, 1171 

W. H, benign tumours of the 
labia, 1109 


trade-unionism (leading 


article), 906 


income basis (leading article), 26 


Services, discussion at Bristol, 149 


Consumption cure, drastic, 828 
Consumptive, 


Industrial Colonies and Village 
Settlements for (Sir G. S. Woodhead and Mr. 
P. C. Varrier-Jones) (review), 702 


Consumptive, industrial settlement for, 268 
Consumptives, 


Advice to (Dr. N. D. Bards- 
well), second edition, 1920 (review), 23 


Consumptives, army huts for, 98 
Contributions 


to hospitals as an insurance, 
1165 


Convalescent homes, the need for, 1226 
Cook, Dr. E. N.,.a native medical school in 


Uganda, 427 

Cook, Dr. J. B., Index of Practical Nursing, 
second edition, 1920 (review) 855 

Cook, Mr. F., osteo-arthritis, 1205 

Cooke, Sir M., and Dr. C. H. Bond, history of 
the asylum war hospitals in England and 
Wales, 657 

Coolidge, Dr., his service to radiology, 198 

Coombs, Dr. C. F., incidence of fatal rheu- 
matic heart disease in Bristol, 1876-1913, 
926; and Dr. A. R. Short, Medical Annual, 
1920 (review), 750; local advisory medical 
councils, 1274 

Coope, Dr. R., blood and soluble 
in the stools, 291 

Cope, Dr. V. Z, clinical significance of 
shoulder-pain in the lesions of the upper 
abdomen, 1052, 1057 

Copeman, Dr. 
and alastrim, 1163 


‘‘ albumin” 


Corbett, Capt. W. V., and Capt. T, E. Osmond, 
treatment of gonorrhea with detoxicated 


vaccine, 346 
Cornwall Royai Infirmary, Truro, report, 425 
Coroner on expert anesthesia, 521 


Coroners, borough, remuneration of (Py Q), 


1075 


CoRRESPONDENTS, 
ley), M. F., 54—Veritas, 
Veritas, 332—R. W. P., 582—Country Practi- 
tioner, 1036 


Crile, 


Cripples, 


Cuff, Dr. H 


Cultures, mixed (Dr. 
Cummins, Prof. 


Cunningham, 
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Financial difficulties of Irish hospitals, 81 

Findlay, Dr. L.. treatment of syphilis in 
infancy and childhood, 91 


Findlay, Dr. A., Osmotic Pressure, second 
edition (review), 703 
Findlay, Dr. L., epidemic encephalitis 


(encephalitis lethargica) in childhood, 1005 

Fingers, Hippocratic, 27; clubbed, familial 
condition resembling, 1056 

Firearms, the carrying of, precautions and 
safeguards, 976 

First aid, pocket guides to, 931 

Fistule, inaccessible vesico-vaginal, intra- 
vesical repair of, 796 , 

Fits, epileptiform, and coma in syphilis (Mr. 
aa Savory), 296; diagnosis of, treatment, 
tI 

Fitzwilliams, Dr. D. CO. L., 
infection with anthrax, 1304 

Flack, Wing-Comdr. M., medical selection of 
candidates for commission in the Royal Air 
Foree, 798; medical requirements for air 
navigation, 838 

Flagellate organisms in otherwise stale urine, 
1996 

Flechsig, Prof. P., Anatomie des Menschlichen 
Gehirns und Riickenmarks auf Myelo- 
genetischer Grundlage (review), 1149 


shaving-brush 





Flemming, Dr.’C. E.S., and Dr. H. H. Houfton 
appointed members of the Consultative 
Council on Medical and Allied Services, 1173 
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Fletcher, Dr. W., and Dr. P. H. Hennessy, 
infection with the organisms of Vincent’s 
angina following man-bite, 127 

Flies in a child’s ear, 1236 

Flour, invalids (Py Q), 160; maggoty, at 
Macclesfield (Py Q), 273; as cattle food, 278 

Flournoy, Prof. T., death of, 1069 

Fiy, the, in court, 728 

Food, condemned (Py Q), 323; poisoning, 
carrier in, 364; poisoning from paratyphoid 
B. infection, 421; our, from the sea, 483; 
economies (leading article), 707; prolonga- 
tion of life without, 826 ; questions, State, 861 

Food, its Composition and Preparation (Mary 
™. Dowd and Jean D. Jameson) (review), 24; 
The Nation’s (Mr. R. Pearl) (review), 24; 
Poisoning and Food Infection (Dr. W. Es 
Savage) (review), 76 

Food and dietetics, recent American works on 
(reviews on), 23 

Food and drink, hygiene of (Py Q), 1172 

Food control in Germany, £8 

Food values in tuberculosis (Dr. H. de C. 
Woodcock and Dr. A. G. Ruston), 842 

Foods, Bacteriology and Mycology of (Mr. 
¥F, W. Tanner (review), 23 

Foot arch support, 332 

Foot, cavernous nevus of, 1305 

Forbes, Dr. J. G., diplococcus Crassus and 
meningitis, 690 

Foreign bodies, metallic, removal by surgical 
operation under direct X ray control (Dr. 
C. F. Bailey), 125 

Oe body, living, in the ear (Dr. A. Wood), 

Formalin in urine, presence of, 1267 

Forsyth, Dr. D., hysterical paralysis in a 
soldier, 794 

Forsyth, Mr. J. A. C., Mr. H. A. H. Howard, 
and Dr. P. J. Cammidge, blood and urine in 
pancreatic disease, 393 

Fortuyn, Von Dr. 4. B. D., Vergleichende 
Anatomie des Nervensystems (review), 601 

Foster, Sir M., portrait of, 327 

Fox, Dr. H., angeitis in wild animals, 206 

Fox, Dr. L. W., Practical Treatise on Oph- 
thalmology (review), 357  . 

Fox. Dr. R. F., return of the disabled soldier 
to civillife, 527 

Fracture, gunshot, re-formation of elbow- 
joint after (Winifred F. Buckley), 294; of 
the pelvis with dislocation, 899; of tip of 

Rr phalanx, 1158 ; of scaphoid, ununited, 

4 


Fraser, Dr. A. M., case of trismus neonatorum, . 


1274 
Fraser, Dr. A. R., and Dr. A. G. B. Duncan, 
treatment of diphtheria carriers with 
detoxicated Klebs-Léffler vaccine, 994 ; 
@ (leading article) 1010 
reemasonry, Origin and Evolution (Dr. C. 
~ Churchward) (review), 904 
¥ ree State Medical Service for South Africa, 
proposed, 218 
Fremantle, Lieut.-Col. F. EH., Parliament and 
public health, 884, 901 
Freeman, Dr. J., toxic idiopathies, 229 
French, Dr. H., multiple leukemic noduler 2 
the skin, 1056 
French Medical Service in the field (Col. R. J. 
Blackbam), 711; Ministry of Health, 1270; 
conception of social medicine, 1315 


FRENCH SUPPLEMENT TO “THR LANCET.” — 
Bloch, Marcel, coagulation of the blood, 301 ; 
Lavergne, Dr. de, diagnosis of bacterio- 
logical types of gas gangrene by means of 
specific serums, 607 ; Sacquépée, H., French 
research on gas gangrene, 605; Weil, P. 
Emile, serum treatment of hemophilia, 300 


Freud’s psychology, 4033 

Freyer, Sir P. J., Enlargement of the Prostate, 
fifth edition, 1920 (review), 802 

Friedenwala, Dr. J., and Dr. J. Rubrah, 
Diet in Health and Disease (review), 23 

Friel, Dr. A. R., treatment of chronic otor- 
rhoea by zinc ionisation, 345 

Fruit foods, tropical, 1333 

Fry, Mr. K., cleft palate, 1205 

Fugue, analysis of a (Dr. R. L. Gamlen), 350 

Functional Nerve Disease (Dr. H. C. Miller) 
(review), 21 

Functional nervous diseases (Dr. ' His -D. 
Macnamara), 387; re-education in America, 
632 

Furner, Dr.jW., death of, 925 


G 


Gabriel, Mr. W. B., hemorrhage following 
operative treatment of internal hemorrhoids, 
121 


air passages, 13] 
Gairdner, Dr. J., some common industries and 
incidental diseases in their vicinity, 726 
Gallagher, Dr. C. D., and Dr. R. L. M. Wallis, 
sugar in the blood, 784 
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Gall-stones (Prof. A. J. Hall), 633 

Gamlen, Dr. R. L., analysis of a fugue, 350 

Ganglia, the basal, their functions and diseases, 
853 


Ganglion, geniculate, syndrome of, 28 

Gangrene, gas, French research on (HR. 
Sacquépée), 605; gangrene, diagnosis of 
bacteriological types of, by means of specific 
serums (Dr. de Lavergne), 607; idiopathic, 
of the scrotum, 757. 

Gardner, Dr. A. D., standardised agglutinable 
cultures, 494 

Garrow, Dr. R. P., myth of 
enteric fever, 886 

Gas gangrene, French research on (HE. 
Sacquépée), 605; gangrene, diagnosis of 
bacteriological types of, by means of specific 
serums (Dr. de Lavergne), 607 

Gas poisoning, 90; warfare, defence against, 
510; warfare and medical men (leading 
article), 1264 

Gas Poisoning, War, Pathology of (Maj. M. C. 
Winternitz) (review), 556 

Gask, Mr. G. H., and Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
Surgery, a Text-book by Various Authors 
(review), 902 

Gastric sarcoma, primary, a series of cases, 
1214; ulcer, 1328 

Gastric syphilis, treatment, 248; function, 
investigation of, by means of the fractional 
test-meal (Dr. J. A. Ryle), 490, 575, 613; 
polyposis, 659; cases, three (Mr. R. P, 
Rowlands), 1050, 1063; analysis, in acne 
rosacea (Dr. J. A. Ryle and Dr. H. W. 
Barber), 1195 

Gautier, Prof. A., obituary, 675 


“atypical” 


Geddes, Prof. P., Life and Work of Sir 
Jagadis C. Bose (review) 854 
Gehuchten, Prof. A. van, Les Maladies 


Nerveuses (review), 1147 
Gemmell, Dr. J. H., literature and medicine, 
924 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF MEDICAL EpucatTion 
AND REGISTRATION (WINTER SEssIoNn).— 
President’s address, 1109—Penal cases, 1110, 
1160—Revision of the curriculum, 1160, 1217 
—Public health diplomas, 1162, 1217 


General Nursing Council, chairman of (Py Q), 
160 


Geneva University, meeting, 1328 

Geniculate ganglion, syndrome of, 28 

Genitalia, simple ulceration of, 364 

Genito-Urinary Diseases (review), 75 

German Physiological Society (see Medical 
Societies) 

German surgical directory, 382 

Germany, food control in, 581; milk situation 
in, 959 

Ghosh, Dr. R., Treatise on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, eighth edition, 1920 (review), 
854 


Giant nursery in Paris, 225 

Gift, a great, 362 

Gilbert, Mr. J.W., Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund, 332 

Gillett, Dr. H. T., vaccine treatment in the 
1918 epidemic of pneumonia, 945, 960 

Gillies, Maj. H. D., tubed pedicle in plastic 
surgery, 320 

Glaister, Prof. J., Malthus and the Poor-law, 
876 

Gland, the lipoid, 615 

Glanders, buman, case of (Dr. F. H. Jacob and 
others), 941 

Glasgow Post-Graduate Medical Association, 
924 ; Western Infirmary, appeal, 965 

Glasgow University, pass-lists, 47, 222, 822, 
1072 ; Court, Mr. J. Gray appointed to the 
Cargill Chair of Applied Physics, 761 

Glass retractors, 1312 

Glaxo, 506 

Sag ne, Mr. B., square-bodied needles, 
11 


Gley, Prof. E., Quatre Lecons sur les Séeré- 
tions Internes (review), 503 

Glover, Dr. B. T. J., diagnosis of chronic 
bronchitis, 799 

Glover, Dr. V. J., transposition of cecum, 
appendix, and colon, 998 

Gluteal burs, 1053, 1236 

Glycosuria and diabetes, prognosis and treat- 
ment, 1058 

Glynn, Prof. E. H., and Dr. J. C. Matthews, 
indigenous malignant malaria, 1206 

Glynn, Prof. T. R., loss of speech following an 
anesthetic, 1274 

Godman v. Maclean, 416 

God's Price (Miss M. Leeson) (review), 250 

Gold and pearls, search for, 828 

Goldberger, Dr. J., the pellagra outbreak in 
Egypt, 41 

Golf championship, medical, 39; ball, cor- 
rosive contents of, 534 

Gollanez, Dr. H., Dodi Ve-Nechdi (Uncle and 
Nephew) (review), 190 

Gonococcal Infection in the Male (Dr. N. 
Lumb) (review), 556 
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Gonorrhcea, complement-fixation test in (Dr. 
W. Magner), 123; treatment with detoxi- 
cated vaccine (Capt. W. V. Corbett and Capt. 
T. HE. Osmond), 346; electrolytic treatment 


of, a correction, 1071 


Gonorrhea, Systematic Treatment of, in the 
Male (Dr. N. Lumb), second edition, 1920 


(review), 189 
Gonorrhceal heart disease, 756 
Goodall, Dr. H., 
psychoses and psychoneuroses, 541 
Goodwin, Surg.-Maj. J. K., death of, 164 


Gordon, Dr. A. K., clinical diagnosis of diph- 
theria, 99; primary diffuse alveolar carci- 


noma of lung, 501 
Gordon v. Goldberg, 964 


Gordonier, Dr, H. C., chylous effusion into the 


pleural and peritoneal cavities, 1316 
Gorgas, Sir W., obituary, 101 
Gosse, Dr. H., lupus vulgaris, 1057 


Gouin, Dr. J., and Dr. L. Leblanc, sterilisa- 


tion of primary syphilis, 614 


Government Laboratory, work of, 562; and 


the voluntary hospitals, 925 
Graham, Mr. H., Harrow Life of 
Montague Butler, D.D. (review), 1148 
Graham, Dr. G., diabetes mellitus, 1202 


Grange, Mr. C. D’Oyly, three cases of arthro- 


plasty, 554 


Grant, Mr. G., Diary of a Police Surgeon 


(review), 250 


Grants, Government, for health services, 717; 


tor medical education (Py Q), 1171 


Grants, large, for health purposes in Man- | 


chester, 1216 


Grantham-Hill, Dr. C., and Mr. F. F. Muecke, 
(streptococcal) 


symptomless  influenzal 


mastoiditis, 241 


Gratuitous treatment in out-patient depart- 


ments, 153; work for the State, 1232 


Graves’s disease, eye movements of, exoph- 
thalmos and limitations of (Mr. R. F. Moore), 


701; thyroidectomy in, 1309 
Graves, Dr. 


extract, 1134 


Gray, Dr. J. P., present position of midwifery, 


1024 


Gray, Mr. T., scrotal hernia, 1054; carcinoma 


en Cuirasse, 1055; achondroplasia, 1057 


Gray’s Anatomy (Prof. R. Howden), twenty- 


first edition, 1920 (review), 1147 

Great Northern Central Hospital, appeal, 872 

Greek Science and Modern Science, a Com- 
parison and a Contrast (Dr. C. Singer) 
(review), 603 

Greene, Capt. H. F., blackwater fever, 555 

Greenfield, Dr. J. G., routine cerebro-spinal 
fluid examination, 765 

Greenish, Prof. H. G., Text-book of Materia 
Medica, third edition, 1920 (review), 1208 

Greenwood, Dr. Major, etiology of tuber- 
culosis, 1165 

Gregg, Dr. A. L., and Dr. G. C. Low, useless- 
ness of antimony in the treatment of 
filariasis, 551 

Gregory, Dr. H. C., severe anemia, 898 

Grenada, public health in, 1285 

Grey, Capt. C. G., novarsenobillon in the 
treatment of guinea-worm, 100 

Griffith, Prof. T. W., embolic aneurysm of 
peripheral arteries, 374 

Griffiths, Col. J., Army Medical Service in 
relation to the education and training of 
newly qualified men, 89 

oe so-called, therapeutics and pathology 
of, 

ae Mr. W. R., standard artificial limbs, 


Growth and metamorphosis, 509 

Growths, malignant, of upper jaw and antrum 
(Mr. HE. D. D. Davis), 1090 

Guest, Dr. L. H., illness of Mr. Clifford Allen, 
159; public health in Soviet Russia, 518, 566, 
617, 661 

Guillain, Prof. G., and Prof. J. A. Barré, 
ee Neurologiques de Guerre (review), 

Guillaume, Dr. A.C., Le Sympathetique et les 
Systémes Associés (review), 131 

Guinea-pig or cavy, 628; cestrous rhythm in, 
altered by under-feeding, 727 

ee novarsenobillon in treatment of, 


Gullan, Miss M. A., Theory and Practice of | 


Nursing (review), 855 

Gumma of the tongue, 1058 

Gunby, Dr. P. C., neuroblastoma 
thicum, 614 

Gunewardene, Dr. H. O., ‘‘central” pneu- 
monia in a child of two, 73 


sympa- 


Papen injury to blood-vessels, discussion, | 
100 


Guthrie, Dr. D., dentigerous cyst following 
injury, 1255 

Guthrie, the late Dr. Leonard, 674, 1167 

Guy, Dr. W. H., nocardiasis cutis resembling 
sporotrichosis, 564 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School, awards, 769 















hospital treatment of the 


Henry 


T. C., hystero-epilepsy with 
delayed puberty treated with testicular 
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H 


Hadfield, Dr. J. A., influence of suggestion on 
body temperature, 68 
Hemoglobin content of the blood, diurnal 
variations in (Prof. G. Dreyer, Dr. H. CO. 
Bazett, and Maj. H. F. Pierce), 588 
Hemophilia in women, 28; serum treatment 
of (P. Emile Weil), 300 
Hemoptysis, spirochetal, 308 
Hemorrhage following operative treatment of 
internal hemorrhoids (Mr. W. B. Gabriel), 
121; accidental, pathology of, 128 
Hemorrhoids, internal, hemorrhage following 
operative treatment of (Mr. W. B. Gabriel), 
121; treatment by cupressus sempervirens, 
248 : 
Haggard, Dr. W. D., primary gastric sarcoma, 
a series of cases, 1214 
Hair restoration by the use of special food- 
stuffs, 1285 
Haiti dropsy, 1265 
Hale-White, Sir W., medical problems, then 
and now, 775; Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 
Pharmacology, and Therapeutics, seven- 
teenth edition, 1920 (review), 854 
Hales, Dr. H. W., unusual complications in 
pneumonia, 897 
Hall, Prof. A. J., gall-stones, 633; non-fatal 
rupture of aneurysm of the descending 
aorta, 819; prognosis and treatment of 
glycosuria and diabetes, 1058 ; loss of speech 
following an anesthetic, 1274 
Hamer, Dr.W.H., Bisset Hawkins medallist, 911 
Hamilton, Dr. G. R., antisyphilitic prophy- 
laxis, 492 
Hamilton, Mr. G. H., 
Queen-square, 722 
Hand injuries, assessment of, 43, 100 
Handfield-Jones, Dr. M., obituary, 102 
Hanson, Lieut. G. F., and Prof. G. Dreyer, 
Assessment of Physical Fitness (review), 749 
Hants Royal County Hospital, Winchester, 
appeal, 531 
Hare, Prof. H. A., Symptoms in the Diagnosis 
of Disease, eighth edition, 1920 (review), 1207 
Harman, Mr. N. B., leontiasis ossea with optic 
atrophy, 1256 
Harmer, Mr. D., and Mr. T. H. Just, (1) lupus 
treated by sodium iodide and ionisation, 
(2) actinomycosis of upper jaw, 1006 
Harper, Dr. P., nodular leprosy, 920 
Harper, Lieut.-Col. J. R., enteric group infec- 
tion as modified by protective inoculation, 
1190 
Harris, Dr. D. T., Practical Histology for 
Medical Students (review), 1101 
Harris, Dr. I., and Dr. M. Bligh, congenital 
stenosis of the aorta, 45 
Harris, Dr. R., death of, 629 
Harrogate Medical Society (see Medical 
Societies) 
Harrow, Life of Henry Montague Butler, D.D. 
(Mr. E. Graham) (review), 1148 
Hart, Dr. A. H., Doctor’s Manual, or Practi- 
tioner’s Vade-Mecum (review), 503 
Hartridge, Dr. H., seeing in the dark, 709 
Harveian Oration on the birth and growth of 
science in medicine (Sir F. W. Andrewes), 829 
Harveian Society of London, programme, 
1072 ; (see also Medical Societies) 
Hastings, Mr. S., diagnosis of carcinoma of 
larynx, 1004 
Hatschek, Emil, Introduction to the Physics 
and Chemistry of Colloids, third edition 
(review), 703 
Hawick ambulance, 761 
Hawthorne, Dr. C. O., unity of medicine, 935 
Hay fever (Dr. J. Freeman), 229 
Hayhurst, Mr. J., veterinary surgeon as meat 
inspector, 564 
Head, Dr. H., and others, Studies in Neurology 
(review), 1147 
Head, Mr. J., 
(review), 250 
Headache powders, danger of, 34 
Headaches requiring manual treatment, 1309 
Heald, Dr. C. B., and Mr. B. Thomson, value 
and interpretation of some physical measure- 
ments, 736, 1302; (leading article), 753 
Healing, the arf of (Prof. A. Keith), 330 
Health in the last year of war, the influenza 
figures (leading article), 141; office, per- 
manent international, 509; of Blackpool, 
526; in Assam, 817; report, Mauritius, 930; 
and sanitation in Egypt, 1034; conditions in 
Weihaiwei, 1235; of Dorset, 1278 
Health services vote, 220; Resorts and 
Watering-places Bill, 321; reports, colonial, 
$81, 631, 727; report, Barbadoes, 774; in 
factories and workshops, annual report of 
the chief inspector for the year 1919, 919; 
international, 877, 977; services, serious 
defects in the present organisation, 1097 


National Hospital, 


Kveryday Mouth Hygiene 


Health teaching in the United. States, Prof. 


Sedgwick’s lectures at Cambridge (Sir G. S. 
Woodhead), 580; in prisons, report, 1425; of 
the Navy, 1229; in 1914, 1331 
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Heaney, Mr. F. S., pathological dislocation 
forward of the atlas, 952 
Hearing, listening, and hysterical deafness 
(Dr. A. F. Hurst), 285; modern theories of, 
1143 
Heart Beat, Mechanism and Graphic Registra- 
tion of (Dr. T. Lewis) (review), 130 
Heart disease, congenital, 1(€56; bleek, com- 
plete, 1143 
Heart disease, fatal rheumatic, in Bristol, 
1876-1913, incidence of, 226; dilatation of, 
acute, opium in (Dr. J.T. R. Davison), 295; 
prognosis in certain affections of (Dr. W. T. 
Ritchie), 643; disease, gonorrheeal, 756 ; 
disease, transitory recurrent paralysis in. 
861; disease, congenital, transposition of 
viscera accompanied by, 899 
Heat-stroke with hyperpyrexia (Mr. Hi. %8. 
Pattison), 749 
Heath, Mr. P. M., late birth-palsy, 1306 
Heatherley, Dr. F., assessment of hand 
injuries, 43 
Hehir, Maj.-Gen. P., hibernating mosquitoes 
as carriers of malaria, 217 
Heineman, Mr. P. G., Milk (review), 23 
Helminthic infections and pellagra, 320 
Hemming, Dr. C., death of, 1019 
Hendersov, Mr. I. F., and Mr. oW. °D: 
Henderson, Dictionary of Scientific Terms 
(review), 1261 
Hendry, Dr. R. 
syphilis, 986 
Hennessy, Dr. P. H., and Dr. W. Fletcher, 
infection with the organisms of Vincent's 
angina following man-bite, 127 
Hensley, Dr. P. J., obituary, 531 
Hepatic colic, the ‘dorsal point” in, 414 
Herdman, Prof. W. A., oceanography and the 
gea fisheries, 483 
Hereditary factor in tuberculosis (Dr. K. 
Pearson), 891, 968, 1024, 1070, 1071, 1116, 1165 
Heredfty and cell structure, 970 
Héricourt, Dr. J., The Social Diseases (review), 
298 
Hermaphrodites as prodigies, §78 
Hernia, suprapubic, congenital (Dro F iA 
Neild), 501; umbilical and ventral, operative 
treatment (Mr. R. Warren), 1048 ; diaphrag- 
matic, 1053; scrotal, 1054 ; interstitial, 1057 
Herpes and chicken-pox (Dr. C. B. Ker), 347, 
361, 421, 528 
Herpes zoster, lymphadenitis of, 708 
Hiccough, persistent, benzyl benzoate for, 512 
Hickman, Dr. H. R. B., and Prof. G. A. 
Buckmaster, Course of Practical Physiology 
(review), 1008 
Hidden sepsis 
1046, 1115 
Higgins, Mr. T. T., subluxation of right hip- 
joint following trauma, 1307 
Hill, Dr. L., science of ventilation and open- 
air treatment, 616; open-air treatment and 
metabolism, 902 
Hill, Dr. W., multiple pharyngeal polypi, 1004 
Hill, Prof. A. V., electrical recording of the 
pulse, 752 ; hot-wire microphone, 919 































































































































A., pregnancy and latent 


(Lieut.-Col. A. .W. Robertson), 


Hine, Mr. M. L., implantation cyst of the 
iris, 1256 
Hingston, Maj. C. A. F., necessity for reduc- 


tion of blood pressure in eclampsia, 1203 
Hints to medical writers, 632 
Hip, congenital dislocation of, 851, 920; 
paralytic subluxation of, with paralysis of 
adductors, 1003 
Hip-joint, osteoarthritis of, operative treat- 
ment, 1099; subluxation of, following 
trauma, 1307 
Hippocratic fingers, 27 
Hirschman, Dr. L. J., Handbook of Diseases 
of the Rectum,third edition, 1920 (review), 191 
Hirst, Dr. J.C., Manual of Obstetrics (review), 
298 
Histology, Essentials of (Sir Ki. S. Schafer), 
eleventh edition, 1920 (review), 603; Text- 
book of (Dr. H. H. Jordan), second edition, 
1920 (review). 6 3; Practical, for Medical 
Studeits (Dr. D. T. Harris) (review), 1101 
Hocking, Mr. F. A., Pharmacopeeia of the 
London Hospital :review), 1261 
Holland, Dr. H., rupture of Cesarean section 
scar in subsequent pregnancy or labour, 591 
Holland, Dr. H. F., death of, 1079 
Holland, Mr. C. T., hour-glass stomach, 1258 
Holmes, Dr. J. D., and Dr. H. D. Visick, 
danger of self-administration of nitrous- 
oxide gas, 1167 
Holmes, Dr. W. R., retroperitoneal perirenal 
lipomas, 1012 
Home nursing at a moderate cost, 1180; for 
Incurables, Manchester, report, 1231 
Homi, Dr. C., case of phocomelus, 128 
Homosexuality, 403 
Hong-Kong, public health and hospitals in, 
1919, 1179 
Honours, 324, 375. 627, 719, 868, 921, LVS: 
civilian, 48, 222. 224, 521, 661; foreign decora- 
tions, 271, 529, 531, 661, 868, 1025; Territorial 
gecorations, 271, 921; mentioned in 
despatches, 921 


Hookworm infection, 
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mass treatment of (Dr. 
S. T. Darling), 69, 673; disease in the United 
Provinces, 13i9 
Hope, Yr. CO. W., ympho-sarcoma of post- 
nasal space treated by radium, 1004 
Hope, Dr. HE. W., diagnosis and treatment of 
venereal disease in Liverpool, 1258 
Horace Dobell lecture, on bacterial] intoxication 
(Dr. F. H. Teale), 679; spirocheta duttoni, a 
parasite of tick fever (Maj.-Gen. Sir W. B. 
Leishman), 1237 
Hordaer, Sir T., nerve symptoms in acute infec- 
tions, 174, 195; treatment of subacute 
nepbritis by decapsulation, 948; ‘* hidden 
sepsis,” 1115 
Horse serum, sterilised, 582 
Horsley, Victor. memorial to, 907, 973 
Hospital Letter-Writer in France (Lady May 
Bradford) (review), 9C4 
Hospital Sunday Fund, Metropolitan. 100, 149, 
924, 1325; Bristol, 632, 1116; at Plymouth, 
967; Manchester, 1231; Saturday Fund, 
Birmingham, total of collection, 1173; at 
Ilfracombe, 1309 
Hospital survey, 83; (leading article), 305; 
question (leading article), 1313; new, for 
treatment of surgical tuberculosis, 107; 
funds in Belfast, 517; conditions in 
Manchester, 530; conditious in Bristol, 677 ; 
voluntary claims of, 808; the isolation, in a 
general scheme of hospital provision (Dr. 
‘A. K. Chalmers), 1037; tor nerve cases near 
Bristol], 1119 
Hospital treatment of psychoses and psycho- 
neuroses (Dr. E. Goodall), 541 ; patients in 
Bristol, payments by, 924; principles (leading 
article), 955, 1009; stoppages, deduction of 
(Py Q), 1076 
Hospitals on the rates, 484; Vienna, British 
help for, 965; London, cost per patient 
(Py Q), 1076; contributions to, as an 
insurar ce. 1165; and infirmaries in Denmark 
(Py Q), 1220 
Hospitals, voluntary, proposed Select Com- 
mittee on (Py Q), 49; voluntary, financial 
position of (Py Q), 221; voluntary, war-time, 
958; of Devon, 275; ordinary, transfer to, 
facilities for (Py Q), 424; voluntary, and the 
spirit duty grant, 628; voluntary, 717; 
voluntary, end the Government, 925; 
voluntary, position of (Py Q), 1120; volun-_ 
tary, in America (Py Q), 1230 
Hostman, Jeannot, Mr. S. P. Sadtler, and 
Mr. V. Coblentz, Pharmaceutical and Medical 
Chemistry (review), 604 
Hot and cold applications on the superficial 
and deep temperatures (Prof. J. edicnmke. 
Macleod, Mr. A. R. Self, and Capt. N. B. 
Taylor), 645 
Hot-wire microphone, 919 
Houfton, Dr. H. H., and Dr. C. EH. S. Flem- 
ming, appointed members of the Consulta- 
ee Council of Medical and Allied Services, 
1 
Hour-glass stomach, 1258 
House-fly as a danger to health, 512 
Houses, habitable, in London (Py ©) fe 02s 
shortage of 800,000 in England and Wales 
(Py Q), 376; new, and the smoke nuisance 
(Py Q), 1227 
Housing, insanitary, in Lancashire, 1277 
Housing, Notes on: The preblem in America ; 
Committee of women graduates, 36 ~Our- 
selves, as others see us, 3/—Remedy for 
slums, 96—Conservation of bygiene, sil— 
Myth of loftiness; Output of hovses, S12— 
Labour Housing Association ; Building in 
concrete ; Standards of accommodaticn in 
Herefordshire; A tragedy at Wandsworth, 
no room for the baby, 668—The Ministry 
reports; Shortage of builders, 865 —Kvolu- 
tion of the building industry ; Liverpool 
Tuberculosis Conference; New law of rent 
restriction, 866 —Probiems of suburban life ; 
Ex-Service men as builders; Housing 
5 a ee in Bristol; Garden villages, 
1 
Housing problem in Calcutta, 154; shortage, 
cost of (Py Q), 376; problem in Vienna, 672; 
statistics (Py Q), 1329 
Houston, Dr. T., the leucocytes in infection 
anda immunity, 1142 
Howard, Mr. H. A. H., Dr. P. J. Cammidge, 
and Mr. J. A. C. Forsyth, blood and urine in 
pancreatic disease, 395 
Howard, Mr. R., Surgical Nursing, fourth 
evition, 1920 (review), 1208 
Howarth, Mr. W., recnrrent paralysis with 
tongue involvement, 1004 
Howden, Prof. R.. Gray’s Anatomy, twenty- 
first edition, 1920 (review), 1147 
Howell, Mr. B. W., fracture of the pelvis with 
dislocation, 899; internal derangement of 
right knee-joint, 1003; suture of the ulnar 
nerve, 1307 
Huddersfield and infantile mortality, 723 
Huerre, Dr. R., ipecacuanhic acid in 
pees ae and deémetised ipecacuanha, | 


Human race, evolution and 


Hygiene on 


Hysterical paralysis 


(Jan. 15, 1921 


Hughes, Dr. H., some characters associated 


with congenital syphilis, 1258 


Hughes, Maj. B.. acute diffuse peritonitis, 563 
Human Body, Warfare in (Mr. M, Roberts) 


(review), 903; Parasitology (Dr. D. Rivas) 
(review), 1005; Body, Development of (Mr. 
J. P. MeMurrich (review), 1007 1 


Human efficiency in the textile industry, 812 
Human glanders, case of (Dr. F. H. Jacob and 


others), 941 
the future of, 


1284 


‘«‘ Humane killers ” in slaughter-houses, 728 
Hungarian Ministry of Public Health, 1222 
Hunger cedema, decrease of; 672 

Hunt, Dr. A. W. D., death of, 555 

Hunter, Prof. 


W. K., the basal ganglia, their 
functions and diseases, 853 


Hunterian lecture on the Ministry of Health 


ape preventive medicine (Sir G. Newman), 


Hunterian Society (see Medical Societies) 
Hurst, Dr. 


A. F., psychology of the special 
senses and their functional disorders, 169, 
195, 235, 285, 333; pseudo-hypertrophic 
muscular paralysis, 795 


Hutchison, Mr. A. J., fixation of arytenoids in 


an osteo-arthritic patient, 1255 


Hutson, Dr. J., appointed a member of the 


Legislative Council of the Island of 


Barbadoes, 823 


Hutt, Dr. C. W., serious defects in the present 


organisation of health services, 1097 


Hydronephrosis, case of, 799 
Hydrotherapy. an 


Epitome of (Dr. S. Baruch) 
(review), 1008 

the sea, accommodation for sea- 
ee in ships of to-day, 569, 666, 760, 1110, 


Hygiene, mental (Dr. H. F. Buzzard), 1127; of | 


food and drink (Py Q), 1172 


Hygiene, Meat, Text book of (Mr. R. Edel- 


fourth edition, 1919 (review), 24; 


mann), 
Mouth (Mr. J. Head) (review), 


Everyday 


- 250; Mental, of Childhood (Dr. W. White) 


School, and the Laws of 
Health (Dr. C. Porter), fifth edition, 1920 
(review), 904; (Dr. W. W Jameson and 
Mr. F. T. Marchant) (review), 1260 


(review), 406; 


Hygienic truss pad cover. 632 
Hyoid, osteomyelitis of, 709 
Hyperesthesia, cutaneous 


(Dr. A. F. Hurst), 
259 


Hyperpyrexia, heat-stroke with (Mr. H. 8. 


Pattison), 749 


Hypertrophy, atrophy dependent on and con- 


ditioned by, 257; diffuse, of breasts, 1053 


Hypnotism and the law, 416 
Hypnotism and Treatment by 


Suggestion 
ws A. B. Davis), third edition, 1920 (review), 


Hypopituicarism, 1305 
Hysteria as purposive inattention 


(leadin 
article), 407 4 


Hysteria, superficial reflexes in (Dr. A. F. 


Hurst), 235; and epilepsy, 764 
in a soldier (Dr. D. 
Forsvth) 794 


Hystero-epilepsy with delayed puberty treated . 


a testicular extract (Dr. T. C. Graves), 


I 


Iatro-mathematies (leading article), 610 
Ice-creams, danger from, 971 
Idiopathic nephritis (Prof. H. B. Day), 946; 


gangrene of the scrotum, 757 
Lleum, colpoplasty from, 38 
Immunity and resistan ‘e in malaria, 710 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, meeting, 264 
Income-tax and civilian doctors (Py Q), 222; 
guide, bandy, 427 
Incunabula medica, 773 


InDIA, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Anti-hook- 
worm campaign, 153—Housing problem in 
Calcutta; Leper problem; Indian Hospital 
Corps, 154—Indian Red Cross; Leper menace 
in India; Child welfare in India; Calcutta 
water-supply; Sanitation in the Punjab, 
520—Public health and popular opinion; 
Red Cross and women’s work, 816~—Health 
in Assam; Allahabad Medical Association ; 
Retirement of Jullundur Smith, 817—Fighl 
against plague; Statistics of infectiout 
disease ; Sanitation in the Central Pros 
vinces ; Lucknow and Allahabad Medica- 
Associations, 1271 


India, famine dropsy and pioneer work in 
(Dr. J. A. Nixon), 1234 

Indian Medical Service, 100, 154, (Py Q) 161, 
324, 375, 420. 529, 578, 627, 674, 766, 868, 921, 
968, 1025, 1224, 1330; (see Student's Guide), 
468; Hospital Corps, 154; improvements in, 
197 ; position of7(leading article), 806; retire- 
ment of Jullundur Smith, 817 
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Indian Medical Services, reorganisation of, the 
Lovett and Hsher reports, 911; medical 
officers in Persia (Py Q), 1120 

Indian memorial at Brighton, 332, 1231; Red 
Cross, 520; army officers, leave and pay 
(Py Q), 926 

Industrial Olinie (Dr. E. L. Collis) (review), 
297 ; Administration, Lectures on (B. Muscio) 
(review), 356; Colonies and Village Settle- 
ments for tbe Consumptive (Sir G. S. 
Woodhead and Mr. P. C. Varrier-Jones) 
(review), 702 

Industrial blindness, 581 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board, working 
output, 361, 411; medicine and St. Mary’s 
Hospital (leading article), 753; medicine, 
the place of, in medical science (Dr. F. 
Shufflebotham), 773 

Industrial settlement for the consumptive, 268 

Industries, common, and incidental diseases 
in their vicinity (Dr. J. Gairdner), 726 

Inebriate reformatories in Scotland (Py Q), 
162 


eee a clinics for (Dr. J. A. Davidson), 
28 


Infant Amazon (Mr. D. 8. Pracy), 401; health 
visiting in Huddersfield, 807 

Infantile mortality in Mesopotamia (Py Q), 
49; and Huddersfield, 723, 870 

Infantilism, cceliac (Dr. R. Miller, Mr. J. 
Webster, and Mr. H. Perkins), 894 

Infection, hookworm, mass treatment of (Dr. 
S. T. Darling), 69 

Infections, acute, nerve symptoms in (Sir T. 
Horder), 174 

poeeetons Diseases (Dr. C. B. Ker) (review), 


Infectious diseases, statistics of, 1271 

Influenza complicating the ear and upper air 
passages, 152; protective vaccines in, 313; 
causal organism of (Dr. J. W. Edington), 
340; in South Africa, 925 

‘* Influenza ” from sheep, 1315 

Influenzal mastoiditis, 659 

Infroit, Mons. C., death of, 1270 

Injections, intramuscular, site for, 819, 1116 

Innominate, ligature of, 819 

Inoculation, protective, and enteric fever 
(Lieut.-Col. J. R. Harper), 1190, 1326 

Inquests, military, public or private, 915 

Insanitary housing in Lancashire, 1277 

Insanity in Scotland, 278 

Insomnia, post-influenza, treatment by passi- 
flora, 47 

Inspection and instruction, combined, 978 

Institute of Physics, 1118 

Insurance, National Health, cost of (Py Q), 
161; valuation (Py Q), 423; in Scotland, 511 ; 
certificates under, 521; practice, conference 
on, 860; are insured persons in a workhouse 
chargeable to the union (Py Q), 1172 

Insurance, National Health, some defects in 
medical administration and their remedies, 
510; expenditure on (Py Q), 972, 1229; for 
France, 1170 

Insurance of agricultural workers (Py Q), 222; 
life, fees for examination, 378; unemploy- 
ment, in relation to national health, 070; 
medical officer, complaints against, g99; 
service, medical (Py Q), 1029; Pharma- 
copeeia, National, suggested, 1063; sickness, 
selective, 1265; practitioners, remuneration 
of (Py Q), 1282 

Insured persons in Ireland, certification of, 319 

International health office of the League of 
Nations, the proposed (leading article), 409, 
977 ; list of causes of death (leading article), 
807 

International public health, 80 

International Scciety of Surgery, Paris Con- 
gress, 263 

pee ees Union against Tuberculosis, $61, 
12 

Internationalism in official formularies (leading 
article), 805 

Intestine and stomach, fibroids, lipomas, 
dermoids, and polypi of (Sir J. Blana- 
Sutton), 5 

Intoxication, bacterial (Dr. F. H. Teale), 279 

Intramuscular injections, site for, 819, 1116 

Intravenous injection, solutions for, 82 

Introductory addresses, 755 

Iodine oil, intravenous injection, 248 

Ipecacuanhic acid in ipecacuanha and deéme- 
tised ipecacuanha, 47 


IRELAND, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Authority 
of the Local Government Board in Ireland; 
Irish Public Health Council’s report ; Vital 
statistics, 416—Local authorities and the 
public health; Abolition of coroner’s 
inquests; Belfast water-supply, 571 — 
Dangerous economies of the Dublin Cor- 
poration; The late Mr. R. Campbell, 624— 
Officialdom and war pensions, 625—Govern- 
ment grants for health services; Voluntary 
hospitals, 717—Meeting of delegates of the 
medical profession of Ireland; Military 


inquests, public or private, 915—Case of 
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plague in Dublin ; British Red Cross Society 
and collections in Ireland, 964—Restrictions 
on travel in Ireland, 1068—Medical matters 
in Dublin; Queen’s University of Belfast, 
1162—Tuberculosis in Belfast; Memorial to 
the late Mr. R. Campbell, of Belfast ; Reuben 
Harvey Memorial Prize, 1163 


Iris, implantation cyst of, 1256 

Irish Health Council report (Py Q), 49, 416; 
hospitals, financial difficulties of, 81; health 
ieee 824; L.G.B. and local authorities, 

Irish Medical 
Societies) 

Iritis, causes of, 925 

Irwin, Mr. S. T., Polya’s operation under local 
anesthesia, 947 

Ismail, Dr. A. C., and Dr. R. S. Miller, 
pellagra and the pellagra psychosis, 788 

Isolation hospital in a general scheme of 
hospital provision (Dr. A. K. Chalmers), 1037 

“It,” organ of the Federation of Norfolk 
Teachers, complaint of the dogmatic ways 
of medical officials, 728 


Association (see Medical 


J 


Jacob, Dr. F. H., and others, case of human 
glanders, 941 

Jagic, Prof. N., and Dr. 
gonorrhceal heart disease, 756 

James, Col. 8. P., hibernating mosquitoes as 
carriers of malaria, 99; Malaria at Home and 
Abroad (review), 356 

Jameson, Dr. W. W., and Mr, F.T. Marchant, 
Hygiene (:eview), 1260 

Jameson, Jean D., and Mary T. Dowd, Food, 
its Composition and Preparation (review), 24 

Jardine, Prof. R., and Dr. A. M. Kennedy, 
suppression of urine in pregnancy and the 
puerperium, its relation to symmetrical 
necrosis of the renal cortex, 116 

Jaundice, acholuric, 1205; chronic, 
enlargement of spleen and liver, 1305 

Jaw, upper, and antrum, malignant growths 
of (Mr. EH. D. D. Davis), 1090, 1166 

Jefferson, Mr. G., traumatic rupture of pelvis 
of a hydronephrotic kidney, 924 

Jeremy, Mr. H. R., bilateral cataract, 899 

Jewesbury, Dr. R. ©C., and Mr. Spence, 
(1) deformity of skull, (2) oxycephaly, 1202 

Johannesburg, dental hospital in, 724; Uni- 
versity College, appointments, 1231 

Johnson, Dr., and second sight, 46 

Johnson, Dr. H. H., death of, 1278 

Joint hospital advisory council in Sheffield, 
530 

Jones, Dr. H., Treatment of the Neuroses 
(review), 21 

Jones, Dr. H. W., cessation of respiration 
fifteen bours before death, 501 

Jones, Sir R., surgical tuberculosis in children, 
800 


O. Schiffner, 


with 


Jordan, Dr. H. H., Text-book of Histology, 
second edition, 1920 (review), 603 

Journal of Anatomy (review), 886 

Journal of Hygiene (review), 558, 1101 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene (review), 132, 
804, 1150 

Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, and Oto- 
logy (review), 751 

Journal of Neurology and Psychopathology 
(review), 251 

Journal of 
(review), 358 

Journal of Physiology (review), 750 

Journal of the R.A.M.C. (review), 251, 358, 604 

Journal of the Royal Naval Medical Service 
(review), 299, 954 

Judd, Dr. E. S., and Dr. J. R. McVay, fibro- 
myoma of the mesentery, 909 

Just, Mr, T. H., and Mr. D. Harmer, (1) lupus 
treated by sodium iodide and ionisation, 
(2) actinomycosis of upper jaw, 1005 


Pathology and Bacteriology 


K 


Kala-azarand human trypanosomiasis, stibenyl 
in treatment of (Dr. P. Manson-Bahr), 178; 
in Assam, threatened recrudescence, 1105 

Keith, Prof. A., the art of healing, 330 

Kelly, Dr. H. A., and Dr. W. L. Burrage, 
American Medical Biographies (review), 1310 

Kelly, Mr. R. E., case of so-called cardiospasm, 
1208 

Kelson, Dr. W. H., and Mr. T. B. Layton, bony 
enlargement of one side of face, 1255 

Kennedy, Dr. A. M., and Prof. R. Jardine, 
suppression of urine in pregnancy and the 
puerperium, its relation to symmetrical 
necrosis of the renal cortex, 116 

Keown, Dr. A. H., and Dr. R. §. McClelland, 
encephalitis lethargica, 793 

Ker, Dr. C. B, herpes and chicken-pox, 347, 
361; Infectious Diseases, second edition, 1920 
(review), 653 
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Kerr, Dr. EK. W., death of, 162 

Kerr, Dr. J. K., obituary, 422 

Kerr, Mr. R., von Recklinghausen’s disease 
(neurofibromatosis), 1053 

Kerr, Prof. J. M. M., (1) surgery of the uterus 
bicornis unicollis; (2) intravesical repair of 
inaccessible vesico-vaginal fistule, 796 

Kidney, hydronepbrotic, traumatic rupture of 
pelvis of, 924; adeno sarcoma of, 924; smal) 
white, albuminuria of (Dr. I. J. Davies), 
1249, 1318 

Kidwelly poisoning case (leading article), 1010 

ae Col. W. G., vaccination in the tropics, 


King, Dr. J. T., jun., voluntary acceleration of 
the pulse, 759 

King Edward Hospital Fund for London, 
emergency distribution to London hospitals, 
82, 1268, 1320 

King George’s Fund for Sailors, donation of 
£10,000, 770 

Kinz’s College Hospital Medical School 
(University of London), appointments, 327; 
Public Health Department, courses of 
instruction, 424; special course, 710 

Kingscote, Dr. E., emphysema and two cases of 
bronchiectasis, 1056 

ee Dr. Catherine, transposition of viscera, 
1024 

Knee-joint, acute infection of, treatment by 
active movement, 81, 373; right, internal 
derangement, 1003 

Kockel, Prof. R., primary actinomycosis of the 
tongue, 613 

Koenig, Dr. C. J., mycotic otitis, 82 

Koeppe, Dr. L., Die biophysikalischen Unter- 
suchungsmethoden der normalen und 
pathologischen Histologie des lebenden 
Auges (review), 1310 

Kretz, Prof., death of, 39 

Kromayer, Dr. H., vulvar diphtheria simu- 
lating soft chancre, 1015 


L 


Labia, benign tumours of, 1109 

Laboratories at Lourdes, erection of, 1071 

Laboratory, small clinical, minimal require- 
ments for, 402 

Labour, premature, 
Phillips), 741 

Lacey, Dr F. H., after-results of colporrhaphy 
in genital prolapse, 1119 

Lack, Dr. H. L., leontiasis ossium, 1004 

Landis, Dr. H. R. M., and Dr. G. W. Norris, 
Diseases of the Chest and the Principles 
of Physical Diagnosis, second edition, 1920 
(review), 191 

Lane, Lieut.-Col. C., mass treatment of hook- 
worm infection, 673 

Lane, Sir W. A., cancer of the colon, its causa- 
tion and treatment, 1184 

‘‘Langham ” telephone exchange, 1108 

Langhans, Prof. Dr. T., and Prof. Dr. C. 
Wegelin, Der Kropf der Weissen Ratte 
(raview), 188 : 

Langmead, Dr. F. S., (1) overgrowth of hair on 
part of the scalp ; (2) defective development 
of certain neck muscles; (3) cirrhosis of the 
liver; (4) rhythmical involuntary move- 
ments, 899; recurrent facial paralysis, 1202 

Lardennois, G., and J. Baumel, Les Infections 
Gangréneuses des Membres Consecutives 
aux Plaies de Guerre (review), 75 

Laroquette, Dr. F. M. de, Atlas for Electro- 
diagnosis and Therapeutics (review), 601 

Laryngocele, case of, 1255 

Laryngological Congress, 187 5 ; 

Larynx, intrinsic cancer of (Sir StClair 
Thomson), 183; carcinoma of, diagnosis of, 
1004; congenital web of, 1255 

Lavergne, Dr. de, diagnosis of bacteriological 
types of gas gangrene by means of specific 
serums, 60 

Lawrence, Dr. S. C., Lawrence v. Edmonton 
Council, 1070 

Lazarus-Barlow, Prof. W. S., pathological 
effects of exposure to radium bromide, 852 


induction of (Sir J. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Air, safety in the, 860 

Anatomical terminology, 560; material, 754 

Atmospheric pollution, investigation of, 1061 

British Medical Association, annual meeting, 25 

Cancer research to-day, 253; cause of, 705 

Charter, reading of a, 956 

Christmas thought, a, 1313 

Colonial medical services, 858 

Constitutional trade.unionism, 906 

Consultant medical service on a graduated 
income basis, 26 

Consultation fees, 141 

Cradle to the grave, from the, 254 

Cripples, a census of, 260 

Cures, sudden, significance of, 306 " 

Death, causes of, international list of, 807 

Death registration, 607 














Diphtheria carriers, treatment of, 1010 
Diseases, nomenclatures and classifications of, 

























































10€0 
Drugs and their active principles, 195 
Education, medical, and the preliminary 















sciences, 77 
End-results in nerve injuries, 655 
Epidemic threats, 1210 
Epidemics of Hastern Europe, 609 
7ood economics, 707 
Gas warfare and medical men, 1264 
Health in the last year of war, the influenza 
figures, 141 
Hospital survey, 305; principles, 955, 1009 ; 
question, 1315 
Hysteria as purposive inattention, 407 
Tatro-mat hematics, 610 
Indian Medical Services, position of, 806 
Industrial medicine and St. Mary's Hospital, 
754 
International health office of the League of 
Nations, the proposed, 409; list of causes of 
death, 807 
Internationalism in official formularies, 805 
Kidwelly poisoning c»seé, 1010 
L.C.C. and the M.A.B., 359 
London University, site for, 857 
Medical officers, outdoor, of the Ministry of, 
f Health, 142 
Medical Register, accuracy of, 253 
Medical report, first, of the Ministry of 
Health, 905 
Medical service, 
income basis, 26 ; 
service for Scotland, 129 
Medical treatment and the clinical units, 465 ; 
research, a broad conception of, 1103 
Medication, unprincipled, 305 
Medicine and aeronautics, 408; and flying, 
706; industrial, an“ St. Mary’s Hospital, 195 
Medicine and criminality, 1314 
Mental patients, ex-Service, 1153 
Milk, safeguarded, 957 
Ministry of Health, first medical report, 905 ; 
Bill, 1151, 1263 
Modern applied physiology, 507 
Nerve injuries, end-results in, 655 
Neurology, the outlook in, 1152 
Nomenclatures and classifications of diseases, 
1060 
Obstetrics, the teaching of, 20 
Outdoor medical officers of the Ministry of 
Health, 142 
Patent medicines, 255 
Peat potentials, promise of, 26 
Physical measurements, 783 
Physician in the war, 599 
Physiology, modern applied, 507 
Plastic surgery of the tacc, 194 
Post-graduate medical study, 655 
Practice, general, position of, 79 
Prescribing and dispensing. 1104 
Proportion and economy, 1059 
Pulmonary collapse treatment and modern 
languages, 809 
Research, medical, a broad conception of, 1103 
Respiration and fitness, 561 
Rheumatism, acute, and chorea, 1103 
Safety in the air, 860 
St. Mary’s Hospital and industrial medicine, 

















































































































consultant, on a graduated 
organisation of; 193; 


Belenee preliminary, and medical education, 

Scotland, medical service for, 1209 

Site for the University of London, 807 

Telephone number, your, 409 

Tetanus, prevention of, 508 

Trade-unionism, constitutional, 906 

Unhelpful distinctions, 1211 

Varicose veins, 610 

Wasserman reaction, 78 

Wundt, Wilhelm, 1832-1920, 656 

Yellow fever, eradication of, 
hygiene, 1263 


international 


L.C.C. and the M.A.B. (leading article), 359 

Lead poisoning, curious source of, 1222 

League of Nations an' hea th of the peoples 
(Prof. F. F. Roget), 877, 977 

League of Red Cross Societies, the Medical 
Advisory B vard, 318 

Leathes, Prof. J. B., renal function, 933, 949 

Lebanon Mental Hospital, report, 54 

Leblanc, Dr. L., and Dr. J. Gouin, sterilisation 
of primary syphilis, 614 

Leclere, Dr. H., treatment of post-influenza 
insomnia by passiflora, 47; treatment of 
hemorrhoids by cupressus sempervirens, 248 

Lectona, 506 

Lectures and Hssays, Selected (Sir J. Bland- 
Sutton), fourth edition, 1920 (review), 855 

Leeds and West Riding Medico-Chirurgical 
Society (see Medical Sucieties) 

Leeds University, appeal, 1165 

Leeson, Miss M., Go»’s Price (review), 200 

Left-bhandedness and mirrored writing, 582 

Leg, artificial, a standard, 256, 374 

Leg, traumatic anearysm of (Dr. J. A. C. 

Macewen), 946 


Leishman, Maj.-Gen. Sir WwW. B., 


Lemoine, 


Lemon-juice 


Leontiasis ossium, 1004; 
Leopold, Dr. R. S., mediastinal lipoma, 810 


Leper problem, 154; menace in India, 520 
Leprosy in the Philippines, a correction, 575; 


Letbargic encephalitis, subchronic, 412 
Leucocytes, 
Leucorrhea, equine, 
Leukemia, myeloid, chronic, 1(52; lymphatic, 


Level, Maurice, Crises (review), 191 rs 
Leven, Dr. G., treatment of gastric syphilis, 


Levin, Mr. I., and Mr. M. Levine, cro n-gall 
Levy. Dr. P. E., gastro-intestinal disturbances 
Lévy-Franckel, splenomegaly following a seno- 


Lewis, Dr. R. T., disappearance of inediastinal 


Lewis, Dr. T., Mechanism and Graphic Regis- 
Lewis, Mr. W. C. McC., System of Physical 


Lewtas, Col. J., obituary, 767 
Ley, Mr. G., pathology of accidental hemor- 


Ley. Dr. R. L., Cesarean section for eclampsia, 
Life without food, prolongation of, 826 
Ligature of the innominate, 8.9 

Lim, R. K.S., growth and metamorphosis, 909 — 
Limbless monsters, 197 ; officers, hardship to 


Limbs, artificial, Hastern Counties centre for, 


Lip and jaw, malignant disease of, surgical 


Lipoid gland, the, 615 
Lipomas, dermoids, polypi, and _ fibroids of the 


Lipshutz, Dr. B., doubling of the spinal cord, 


Lister Memorial Fund, 223 
Literary intelligence. 47, 105, 222, 274, 378, 531, 


Literary Year Book, 534 

Litera ure and medicine, 924 

Liver, cirrhosis of, 899 , carcinoma of, 924 
Liverpool 
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Prof. K. B., and Prof. Hae: 
Neumann, Atlas und Grundriss der Bak- 
teriologie, sixth edition, 1920 (review), 1261 

j spirocheta 
duttoni, parasite of tick fever, 1237 


Leitch, Dr. J. N., simple form of rhythmic 


interrupter, 192 


Lelean, Col. P. S., gas poisoning, 90; pellagra, 


156; defence against gas warfare, 510 

Dr. G., treatment of anemia and 
debility by nucleinate of manganese, 1309 
dried, and its anti-scorbutic 
potency, 863; preservation of (Rear-Admiral 
P. W. Bassett-Smith), 997 




















ossea with optic 
atrophy, 1256 


nodular, 920; in New South Wales, 1064; 


involving the conjunctiva, 1256 


behaviour of, in infection and 


immunity, 1142 
vaceine treatment of, 
1286 


1057 


248 

and cancer, 1014 

of psycho-neurotic origin, 248." 
benzol, 1309 


neoplasm under X ray and radium treat- 
ment, 1092 


tration of the Heart Beat (review), 130 


Chemistry (review), 604 


rhage, 128 
1051 


(Py Q). 424 

327; standard, 374; artificial, Duralumin, 
974; artificial, upkeep and repair of (Py Q), 
1171, 1230; new (Py Q), 1230 

treatment (Mr. P. P. Cole), 845 

stomach and intestine (Sir J. Bland-Sutton), 


5; retroperitoneal perirenal, 1012 


564 


669, 724, 918, 999, 1072, 1119, 1222 


Medical Institution, Sir D. 
MacAlister elected honorary member ; (see 
also Medical Societies) 


Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, opening 


of the Sir Alfred Jones laboratories, 274; 
Royal Children’s Hospital, appeal, 872 

Liverpool University, pass-lists, 104, 163, 722, 
1327; Diploma in Medical Radiology and 
Hlectrology instituted, 1029 


Living-in ou canal boats, 755 


Llewellyn, Dr. T. L., nystagmus and illumina- 
tio +, 562 

ae pweumonia, 558 cases (Dr. A. Abrahams), 

Local Government Board in Ireland, authority 
of, 416; authorities and the public health, 
a i authorities and the Irish L.G.B., 

l 

Local Medical Committee of the County of 
London and panel practice, 163 

Local self-government and sanitation in Bihar 
and Orissa, 1918-19, 54 

Lock Hospital becomes St. Luke’s 
1328 

Lockyer, Sir N., death of, 412 

Lae Dr. S., Danish treatment of scabies, 

London Association of Medical Women’s 
Federation (see Medical Societies) 

London Assurance, 1720-1920, 427 

London County medical officer of health and 
school medical officer, report for 1919, 214 

London Hospital Medical Coilege, distribution 
of prizes and certificates, 251; awards, 710: 
dinner, 8/2 

London hospitals, emergency distribution to, 
82, 326 


Hospital, 
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Lebmann, 


London medical schools, opening of session, 
676; Medical Exhibition, 759, 817, 866; epi- 
demics (Py Q), 1121 

London Motor Kxhibition, 912 

London Panel Committee, resolutions, 
policy of, 1224 

London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medi- 
cine for Women, awards, 768; interesting 
luncheon, 864 

London School of Medicine for Women, award 
of scholarships, 378 

London School of Tropical Medicine, pass 
lists, 274; opening ceremony, 1072 

London schools of medicine, clinical teaching 
at, the professional units, 621 ; and London 
hospitals, 822 

London University, Chair of Radiology, 365 ; 
site (Py Q), 377, 424. 822. 972, 1121; site for 
(leaiing article), 857; Diploma in Psycho- 
logical Medicine, 5/8; programme of 
lectures, 578; ooening of St. Mary’s 
Medical School, 768; details of courses and 
lect ures. 768; pass-lists, 1117; William Julius 
Mickle Fellowship award, 1277, 1319 

Long, Dr. §. H., exophthalmic goitre, 1309 

Longridge, Dr. C. N., and Dr. J. B. Banister, 
Manual for Midwives (review), 299 

Lord Haig’s Disabled Officers’ Fund, 709 

ee Prof. F., osteomyelitis of the hyoid, 

Lott, Dr. L., blind lightning calculator, 1062 

Low, Dr. G. C., and Dr. A. L. Gregg. useless- 
pess of antimony in the treatment of 
filariasis, 551 

Low, Miss Barbara, Psycho-Analysis (review), 


923 


Lowe, Dr. E. C., metastases in bone, 1031 

Lower, Dr. W. E., and Dr. G. W. Crile, Surgical 
Shock and the Shockless Operation through 
Anoci-Association, second edition, 1920 
(review), 188 

Loxton, Dr. A., skin affections and general 
symptomatology, 269 

Lucknow an? Allahabad Medical Association, 
meeting, 1271 : 

Lumb, Dr. N., Systematic Treatment of 
Gonorrhea inthe Male, second edition, 1920 
(review), 189; Gonococeal Infection in the 
Male (review), 556 

Lumbar vertebra, traumatic displacement (Mr. 
C. Westman), 098 

Lumleian lectures on the clinical experiences 
of a physician during the campaign in 
France and Flanders, 1914-19 (Sir J. R. 
Bradford), 535, 583, 636 

Lumsden, Dr. T., physical element in psycho- 
neuroses, 158 

Lunacy Act, 1890 (Py Q), 1170; documents 


(Py Q), 1170 
Lunatics, pauper, maintenance of (Py Q), 926, 


1025 

Lund, Dr. F. B., treatment of acute infection 
of knee-joint by active movement, 81 

Lung, primary diffuse alveolar carcinoma of 
(Dr. A. K. Gordon), 501; neoplasm of, 


1305 

Lupus treated by sodium iodide and ionisation, 
1005; vulgaris, 1057 

Ly«ston, Dr. G. F., an American view of sex- 
gland implantation, 1317 

Lvmphadenitis of herpes zoster, 108 

Lympho-sarcoma of post-nasal space treated 
by radium, 1004 


M 


MacAlister, Sir J., presentation to, 98 

McAlpine, Dr. D., myoclonic form of acute 
epidemic encephalitis, 353° 

McClelland, Dr. R. S., and Dr. A. HE. Keown, 
encephalitis lethargica, 793 ; orbital cellulitis, 
1304 

McConnel, Dr. E., appointed Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for the County of the City of Glasgow, 
1069 

McDonagh, Mr. J. E. R.. Venereal Diseases, 
their Clivical Aspect and Trea»ment (review), 
405 ; experiments with cerebro-spinal fluid, 


991 

MacDonald, Major A., relation of temperature 
to malaria in England, 959 ; problems con- 
nected with malaria, special references to 
prevention, 1055 

McD ugal, Dr. J. B., diagnosis of active 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 390 . 

McDougall, Dr. A., hysteria from the point of 
view of epilepsy, 764 ; diagnosis of fits, treat- 
ment, 1308 

Macedonia and the Caucasus, medical experi- 
ences in (Dr. A. G. Phear), 56, 158, 270 

Macewen, Dr. J.A. C., traumatic aneurysm of 
the leg, 946 

McFarlane, Dr. J., and Dr. J. S. Deaver, The 
Breast, its Anomalies, its Diseases, and 
their Treatment (review), 151 

McGavin, Mr. L. diffuse hypertrophy of the 
breasts, 153 
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campaign, 1221 


Macht, Dr. D. I., benzyl benzoate for 
! persistent hiccough, 512; in whooping- 
cough, 615 


McKeand, Dr. W. J., food poisoning from 


parat yphoid B infection, 421 
McKenna, Dr. R. W., some experiences in the 
use of colloidal preparations, 952 

McKenzie, Dr. D., Mikulicz’'s disease, 574; and 
Mr. T. B. Layton, division, during thyroid- 
i ectomy, of both recurrent laryngeal nerves, 
} 1255 


_ Mackenzie, Sir J., appointed honorary 

7 physician to the King in Scotland, 199 

J McKeown, Dr, Kathleen M., purpura factitia, 
555 


MacKinnon, Dr. M., European children in the 

tropical highlands, 944 

' MacLean, Dr. H., and Dr. A. E. Russell, 
a investization of renal efficiency, 269 

_ MacLean, Mr. G. E., America and post- 
graduate medical study in London, 673 

Maclean, Prof. H., appointed to chair of 
medicine, London University, tenable at 
ee Thomas’s Hospital Medical School. 
91 


Macleod, Prof. J.J. R., Mr. A. R. Self, and 
Capt. N. B. Taylor, hot and cold applications 
on the superficial and deep temperatures, 
6 


MeMillan, Dr. A. L., orbital cellulitis, 746 
MeMurrich, Mr. J. P., Development of the 
ener Body, sixth edition, 1920 (review), 
0 
_ MeWNair, Dr. A. J., placenta previa with vasa 
( previa, 796 
| Macnamara, Dr. EB. D., functional nervous 
diseases, 387 
McNaughton, Dr. 
chicken-pox, 528 
MeVay, Dr. J. R., and Dr. B.S. Judd, fibro- 
myoma of the mesentery, 909 
Maadren, Dr. R. F., fracture of tip of distal 
phalanx, 1158 
_ Magic and Medicine, Early English (Dr. C. 
f Singer) (review), 23 
Magisurate, woman, Dr. Janet E. Lane- 
Claypon, 629 
Magistrates, medical, Dr. S. G. Vinter, Dr. 
i A. B. Dunne. Dr. W. BH. Thomas, 577 
__ Magner, Dr. W., complement-fixation test in 
' __ gonorrhcea, 123 
| Mahomed, Dr. G., 
; 820 
Malaria at Home and Abroad 
(review), 356 
| Malaria, carriage of, 
mosquitoes, 42, 99, 217; 
the Malay States, 564 


~ 


S., generalised herpes or 


*“snapping of the brain,” 
(Col. S. P. James) 


by hibernating 
investigations in 
; immunity and resist- 
ance in, 710; in England, relation of 
temperature to, 959; malignant, indigenous, 
1206; stimulates other diseases, 1334 
Malaria, recurrent, treatment by novarseno- 
benzol (Dr. J. N. d’Esterre), 552, 721 ; ascites 
and cedema in (Dr. J. I. Enright), 748; 
problems connected with, special references 
to prevention, 1055; quinine and the pre- 
vention of, 1156 
Malay States, malaria investigations in, 564 ; 
pioneer medical work in, 878 
oan of face, ear, eye, and hand, 
2 


Malignant disease of lip and 
treatment (Mr. P. P. Cole), 845; growths 
of upper jaw and antrum (Mr. EB. D. D. 
cot 1090, 1166; disease of the colon, 


jaw, surgical 


Malnutrition in New York, 728 
eas and the Poor-law (Prof. J. Glaister), 


Mammary Apparatus of the Mammalia (Dr. 
HR. Bresslau) (review), 953 

Man, normal basal metabolism in (Prof. G. 
Dreyer), 289; versus the microbe (Sir W. J. 
Collins), 1183 

Manchester Children’s 
poeia (review), 1261 

Manchester Medical Society (see Medical 
Societies) 

Manchester Royal Infirmary, resignation of 
Sir W. Thorburn, 1231; Home for In- 
curables, report, 1231; Medical School, 
dinner, 1328 

Manchester smoke screen, 275; hospital con- 
ditions in, 530; town-planning scheme, 676; 
hospitals’ debts, 723; medical demobilisa. 
tion in, 723; hospitals, extensions and 
additions, 924, 971; Radium Institute, 971; 
radium hospital for 1031; and District 
Radium Institute, appeal, 1073, 1089, 1278; 
improved health statistics, 1073; nursing 

_ . scheme for, 1174, 1267 

y Manchester University, pass-lists, 47, 104, 222; 
report, 668; meeting, 1117; scholarships for 
students, 1278 


“Mandible, fractured, bone-grafting of (Mr. G. 
_ Chubb), 9 


Hospital Pharmaco- 


. 
1¢Z « 
a 





McGill University, appointment of professor 
of - biochemistry, $67; five million dollar 
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human trypanosomiasis and kala-azar, 178 
Marcandier, Dr. A., and Dr. 

treatment of epidem ec encephalitis, 1074 
Marchant, Mr. F. T., and Dr. W 

Hygiene (review), 1260 


artificial respiration, 1064 


edition, 1920 (review), 504 


tion, 363, 1106 
Marshall, Mr. 
fifth edition, 1920 (review), 1149 
Mason, Dr. V. 
jun., hereditary spastic paraplegia, 309 
Mass treatment of hookworm in 
S.T Darling), 69 
Masseurs, blind, 1036, 1080 
Masters, Dr. W. E., Essentials 
Medicine (review), 406 


and Dr. 
659 


Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 


Medica and Therapeutics (Dr. R. Ghosh), 
eighth edition, 1920 (review), 854; Materia 
Medica, Text-book of (Prof. H. G. Greenish), 
third edition, 1920 (review), 1208 
Maternity and Child Welfare at B surnemouth, 
824; welfare (Py Q), 971; and child welfare 
(Py Q), 1029; proposals of the Washington 
conference (Py Q), 1:71 
Maternity and Child Welfare (review), 1150 
Maternity nurse, an ignorant, 371; homes, 
conduct of, 624 
Mather, Dr. A. W., death of, 1278 
Mathewson, Dr. G. D., and Dr. A. Rutherford, 
cardiac ball-thrombus, 745 
Matthews, Dr. J. ©., and Prof. EB. BR. Glynn, 
indigenous malignant malaria, 1206 
Maudsley Hospital, lectures, &c., 1276 
Mauritius health report, 930 
Maxted, EH. B., Catalytic Hydrogenation and 
Reduction (review), 704 
Maynard, Lieut.-Col. F. P., Ophthalmology, 
Manual of Ophthalmic Practice (review), 
1207 
Mayo, Charles, and the American 
London, dinner, 84 
Mayors, medical, 844, 1030 
Mayou, Mr. M. S., Diseases of the Hye, third 
edition, 1920 (review), 803 : 
Meachen, Dr. G. N., tubercnlous ex-Service 
man, how he is misunderstood, 720 
Measurements, physical, value and interpreta- 
tion of (Dr. C. B. Heald and Mr. B. 
Thomson), 736, 1302 ; (leading article), 753 
Meat Hygiene, Text-book of (Mr. R. Edelmann), 
fourth edition, 1919 (review), 24 
Meat inspection, committee on, 103; con- 
demned, at Newcastle (Py Q), 324, 926; 
supplies and public health (Py Q), 1028 
Mediastinal lipoma, 810 
Medical Advisory Board, the League of Red 
Cross Societies, 318 
Medical and surgical treatment, expert, pro- 
vision of (Dr. A. H. Bygott), 366; advice by 
wireless, 828 
Medical appeal tribunals, decisions of (Py Q), 
273; referees and disability awards (Py Q), 
971 ; boards and pension assessments (Py Q), 
971 ; referee and Ealing War Pensions Com. 
mittee (Py Q), 1121; boards in Belfast (Py Q), 
1122 


Hospital in 


Medical attendance for soldiers on demobilisa- 
tion furlough (Py Q). 322 

Medical Detence Union, 
elected president, 759 

Medical degrees, colonial and foreign regis- 
trable (see Students’ Guide), 483, 522; 
Colonial Departmental Committee’s report, 
663 

Medical Diary, 50, 106, 166, 274, 2717, 328, 382, 
428, 484, 522, 578, 629, 678, 724, 772, 825, 875, 
927, 974, 1033, 1079, 1124, 1175, 1232, 1283, 
1330 


Medical Directory, 1921, 100, 1215; Defence 
Union, meeting, 676 

Medical Anuual, 19<0 (Dr. C. F. Coombs and 
Dr. A. R. Short) (review), 750 

Medical experiences in Macedonia and the 
Caucasus (Dr. A. G. Phear), 56, 158, 270; 
education in America, €67 

Medical golf championship, 39; secrecy in 
French law, 80; council, local advisory, in 
being. 1211, 1274 

Medical History, Annals of (review), 249 

Medical officer of health for Brecknock (Py Q), 
49; for Norwich, annual report for 1919, 
572; and sanatorium benefit (Py Q), 1230 

Medical officers of health, annual reports of, 
417, 762, 917; military group of, 566, 702 ; 
district (Py Q), 1121 


Sir :C. Ballance 


Manson-Babr, Dr. P., acetyl-aminophenyl salt 
of antimony (stibeny1l) in the treatment of 


H. Bourges, 


. W. Jameson, 


Marriott, Dr. W. M., diphtheritic paralysis of 
the respiratory muscles treated by prolonged 


Martindale, Dr. W. H., and Dr. W. W. West- 
cott, The Hxtra Pharmacopceia, seventeenth 


Martinotti, Prof. G., antituberculous vaccina- 
J. S., Operative Dentistry, 
R., and Dr. W. F. Rienhoff, 


fection (Dr. 


of Tropical 


Mastoiditis, symptomless (Mr. F. F. Muecke 
C. Grantham-Hill), 241; influenzal, 


Pharmacology, 
and Therapeutics (Sir W. Hale-White), seven- 
teenth edition, 1920 (review), 854; Materia 
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Medical officers, school, reports of, 39, 97, 417, 
625; parish, in the Highlands (Py Q), 49; 
outdoor, of the Ministry of Health (leading 
article), 142 146; prison (Py Q). 377, in the 
Colonial Service (Py Q), 377; school, 
salaries of, 540, 844: Poor-law district, pay- 
ment of, 873; recognition (Py Q), 1027; 
Indian. in Persia (Py Q), 1120; and s,s, 
‘* Patricia,” 1120 

Medical practice, future of, and 
(Sir G. Newman), 111; practice, capital 
value of, the Darttord scheme, 676 

Medical problems, then and now (Sir W. Hale- 
White), 775 

Medical profession in Vi 
414; sch-ol, 


the State 


enna, position of, 410, 

native, in Uganda (Dr. BK. N., 
Cook), 427; pioneers in’ Western Canada, 
671 ; work, pioneer, in the Malay Peninsula, 
8 8; work in Assam, 878, 1125; profession in 
Ireland, meeting of delegates, 915 

Mevxiecal Register, accuracy of \leading article), 
253 ; untraceable practitioners, 259, 914 

Medical research and practice, the universities 
in (Sir T, C. Ailbutt), 1; research and edu- 
cation (Prof 8S. Vincent), 729; report, first, 
of the Ministry of Health (leading article), 
905; staff, regional, of the Ministry of 
Health, 1011; research, a broad conception 
of (leading article), 1103 

Medical service, corsultant. on a graduated 
income basis (leading article), 26; service, 
individual county schemes, 27; organisation 
of (leading article), 193; services, deputy 
commissioner of (Py Q), 1171; service for 
Scotland (leading article), 1209, 1221 

Medical Sickness, Annuity, and Life Assurance 
Sociery, wtd., meeting, 531; insurance 
agency, 1264 

Medical writers, hints to, 632 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SocIETY, — Scopolamine-morphine narcosis 
in childbirth, 1039— Pre-operative treatment 
of enlarged prostate, 1259 

BRISTOL MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL Soclety.— 
Meeting, 873, 1073 


BRITISH ORTHOP&DIC ASSOCIATION.—Opera- 
tive treatment of osteoarthritis uf the hip- 
joint, 1099 

CALEDONIAN MxpicaL Socrery. — Annual 
meeting and dinner, 324 


CARDIFF MEpDICcAL SocieTy.—Exhibition of 
cases, 1098 


DEVON AND EXETER MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
Socrety.—Uro-genitary surgery, 1174 


GERMAN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— Meeting, 
601 


HARROGATE MEDICAL SOCIETY.—Gastric ulcer, 
1328 


Hakvetan Society. — Carbuncles, 1097 — 
Future of the Poor-law infirmary, 1307 


HUNTERIAN SoclETY.—Ministry of Health and 
preventive medicine, 853—Kxhibition of 
cases and specimens, 1205 

IRIsH MEDICAL AssocraTIon,—Remuneration 


for attendance on members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, 48 


LEEDS AND WEST RIDING MEDICcOo-CHIRUR- 
GIcaL SOCIETY. — Kxhibition of cases and 
spevimens, 873 


LiveERPOOL MeEpiIcaL InstTiruTion. — Litera- 
ture and medicine, 924—Pathological disloca- 
tion forward of the atlas; Some experiences 
in the use of colloica) preparations, 952— 
Metastases in bone; Cerebro-spinal fluid 
examinations, 1031—Anthrax, 1074 —Cardio- 
spasm; Indigenous malignant malaria ; 
Signiticance of purpuric eruptions, 1206— 
Diagnosis and treatment of venereal disease in 
Liverpool; Some characters associated with 
congenital syphilis, 1258 

LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL WoMEN’S 
FEDERATION.—Cancer research in radio- 
therapy, 1058—Injuries and diseases of the 
eye, 1257 

MANCHESTER MEDICAL SocrteTy.—Sunlight a 
a cause for disease; Diagnosis of early 
epithelioma of the skin, 871—Excess of 
normal cerebro-spinal fluid; Is cholecystec- 
tomy the normal operation in cholecystitis ?; 
Hour-glass stomach, 1258 Diagnosis of fits 
from the point of view of treatment, 1308 

MxpicaL Socrery or Lonpon,—Determina- 
tion of degree of renal function, 949— Kx hibi- 
tion of clinical cases. 1(056—Acute rheu- 
matism in cmldaren, 1096—Some disurders of 
the myocardium, 1(97—Surgical treatment 
of malignant disease of the culon, 1252 

MEDICO-PsyCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN anD [RH).AND.—Annual mee.ing ; 
Minimal requiremenis for a small clinical 
laboratory; Mechanism of involutionary 
melancholia 402—Some determinants of 
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morbid emotionalism ; Value of psycho- 
analytic teaching ; Homosexuality, 403— 
Sadism and masochism ; Psychoanalysis and 
the psychoses, 404—Future of Service 
patients in asylums, 1207 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION 
oF TUBEKCULOSIS (eighth annual congress. )— 
Place of research, 798—The “ Hdinburgh” 
system; The “ glass” treatment ; Diagnosis 
of chronic bronchitis, 799—Milk legislation ; 
Methods of sterilisation ; Surgical tubercu- 
losis in children, g00— Resolutions ; Report 
of the Council ; Public lectures and visits; 
Temperance breakfast, 801 

NortH oF HNGLAND OBSTETRICAL AND 
GYN ZCOLOGICAL Socrery.—After-results of 
colporrhaphy in genital prolapse, 1is— 
Chorion-epithelioma, 1259 

Norwich MeEpDICcO CHIRURGICAL SocleTY.— 
Present position of midwifery, 951— Exhibi- 
tion of cases and specimens, 1143 —Clinical 
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CAL SOCIETY.— 
Treatment of chronic non-infectious disease 
by modern methods, 924 — Prognosis and 
treatment of glycosuria and diabetes, 1058 — 
Modern theories of hearing, 1143—Experi- 
mental rickets, 1206 


RAPEUTIQUE DE PARIS.— 
Ipecacuanhic acid in ipecacuanha and de- 
émetised ipecacuanha ; Treatment of post- 
influenza insomnia by passiflora, 47—Treat- 
ment of asthmatic attacks by adrenalin and 
pituitary extract ; Gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances of psycho-neurotic origin, treatment 


Medico-Tropical Practice (Dr. G. EH. Brooke),. 
second edition, 1920 (review), 567 

Megaw, Lieut.-Col. J. W. D., hookworm 
disease in the United Provinces, 1319 

Meisner, W., and A. Brickner, Ophthalmology 
(review), 406 

Melancholia, involutionary, mechanism of, 402: 

Mellanby, Prof. H., experimental rickets, 1206 

Memorial to Victor Horsley, 907 

Memory, loss of, cases (Py Q), 1077 

Meningitis and diplococcus crassus (Dr. J. G. 
Forbes), 690 


Meningitis, tuberculous, case of (Py Q), 1120 


by psychical re-education; Intravenous in. | Menstrual blood, poison in, 582 

jection of iodine oil; Treatment of ‘heemor- Mental After-Care Association, report, 1328 
rhoids by cupressus sempervirens ; Treat- | Mental deficiency, routine study of, 1012 ; 
ment of gastric syphilis, 248—Metallic inefficients and Birmingham, 1019; de- 
sulphur derivatives in therapeutics ; Aero- ficiency, diagnosis of, 1023; cases, unidenti- 
phagia; Epidemic encephalitis, 1074—New fied (Py Q). 1122; hygiene (Dr. oy 
aneathetic; Headaches requiring manual Buzzard), 1127; patients, ex-Service (leading 
treatment; Treatment of anemia and article), 1153; defect, definition and care of, 


debility by nucleinate of manganese, 1309 1157 
cases, 1309 M i 
ae: OPHTHALMOLOGICAL CONGRESS.— ee OE a c eaeare tine : on Oe tga SN ED. wer 
Perimetric methods: Nerve paths and Group, 702 Parliament and public Dealehy disease in Scotland, care of, 612; nursing, 


centres concern 
operations, 247 

Paris INTER-ALLIED 
LoGy.—Blood coagu 
the right heart; 
600 

PaTHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER.— 
Exhibition of specimens, 924, 1278 

RovaL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN IRELAND 
(SECTIONS).— 

Obstetrics and Gynzxcology.—Recent pro- 
gress in obstetrics; Hxhibition of specimens, 
1141 

Surgical.—Modern surgery of the elbow, 
1308 

RoyvaL GLASGOW MeEpICcO - CHIRURGICAL 
Socrery.—The basal ganglia, their func- 
tions and diseases, 803 

RoyaL M«EpDIco-CHIRURGICA 
Giascow.—Epidemic encephalitis (encephal- 
itis lethargica) in childhood, 1005— Psychic 
secretion, its relation to digestion, 1144 

RoyvaL SocrkeTY OF MEDICINE (SECTIONS).— 

Clinical. Exhibition of clinical cases, 795 
—Clinical significance of shoulder-pain in 
the lesions of the upper abdomen ; Chronic 


ed with sight; Glaucoma 







ConGRESS OF PHYSIO- 
lation; Hypertrophy of 
Other communications, 


















yt SocriETy OF 











myeloid leukemia, 1052—Exhibition of 
clinical cases, 1053, 1304 
Laryngology.—Congress, 187—Hxhibition 







of cases and specimens, 1004, 1255 
Medicine.—Differentiation of the secondary 
forms of polycythemia rubra; Transient 
polycythemia in a child, 948 
Obstetrics and Gynecology.— Pathology of 
accidental hemorrhage ; Exhibition of 
specimens, 128—Fibro sarcoma, case of; 
Spoon-shaped depressed birth-fracture of 
right frontal bone treated by elevation ; 
Surgery of the uterus bicornis unicollis ; 
Intravesical repair of inaccessible vesico- 
vaginal fistule ; Placenta previa with vasa 
previa, 796—Acute inversion of uterus; 
Latent syphilis during pregnancy, 999— 
Necessity for reduction of blood pressure in 
eclampsia, 1205 —Cause of eclampsia and the 
pre-eclamptic state, 1204 
Ophthalmology.—Intra-ocular blood-vessels 
of tbe ox; Plexiform neuroma, 1096— 
Exhibition of cases and specimens, 1256 
Otology.—Chronic catarrhal otitis media; 
Exhibition of cases, 1095 
Pathology —Pathological 
posure to the gamma ra 
bromide, 802—Bl 
material and its medico-legal bearing ; Auto- 
plasty after exposure to hot air; Fiagellate 
organisms in otherwise sterile urine, 
1096 
Study of Disease tn C 
of cases, 898, 1201 
Surgery.—Unusual cases of gunshot injury 
to blood-vessels, 1001—Cysts and ducts in 
relation to cancer and papillomata of the 
breast, 1201—Malformation of face, ear, eye, 
and hand, 1203 
Subsection 
results of suc 
dislocation of hip; 

















effects of ex- 
ys of 5g. of radium 


ood grouping with dried 














hildren.—Exhibition 





of Orthopxdics.—Functional 
cessfully reduced congenital 
Exhibition of cases, 851, 


1003, 1306 

Tropical Medicine.—Incidence of filariasis 
in British Guiana, 1198—Exhibition of 
specimens, 1200 

Urology.-—Treatment of subacute nephritis 
by decapsulation, 948 — Transperitoneal 


nephropexy, 949 

War.—Medical requirements for air naviga- 
tion, 798—Problems connected with malaria, 
with special references to prevention, 
1055 

RoyvaL SocrEry 

AND HYGIENE.— 
900, 1141 


or TROPICAL MEDICINE 
Trypanosomiasis research, 





708; disorder, State care of, annual report 
of the Board of Control (lunacy and mental 
deficiency) for 1919, 715; defect, what con- 
stitutes, 957, 1023; defect and its criminay 
conduct (Sir H. B. Donkin), 979 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood (Dr. W. White) 
(review), 406 

Mentality of j 


901—Serious defects in the present organisa- 
tion of health services, 1097 
School Medical Group.—Meeting, 901 
Tuberculosis Growp.—Open-air treatment 
and metabolism, 901—Sanatorium treatment, 
its present position, 1256 


SocIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TUBER- 


uvenile adult delinquents, &0; 


CULOSIS INSTITUTIONS. — Employment of (Dr. J. M. Ahern), 108 ; 
ex-patients on the staff of tuberculosis insti- | Mentally Def active Persons Bill, Protection of, 
tutions, 900 — Classification of cases of 424 


tuberculosis, 901 


SoutH - WESTERN OPHTHALMOLOGICAL 
SocieTy.—Causes of iritis, 925 

TUBERCULOSIS Socrery.—Diagnosis of early 
active tubercle, 129 

UtsteER MEDICAL SocreTy.—Behaviour of the 
leucocytes in infection and immunity, 1142— 
Obstructions of the alimentary tract, 1143— 
Present-day problems in public health, 1259 

West Kent MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SoclETY.— 
Some surgical difficulties, 1309 

West Lonpon MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 
Exhibition of cases and specimens, 105 
Blepsopathia or eye-strain, 1206 


Menzies, Dr. W. F., mechanism of involu- 
tionary melancholia, 402 

Menzies, Prof. J. A. and Prof. F. A. Bain- 
bridge, Essentials of Physiology, fourth 
edition, 1920 (review), 1311 

Meredith, Mr. M., Literary Year Book, 534 

Mertz, Dr. H. O., bilateral duplication of the 
ureters, 1318 

Mesentery, fibromyoma of, 909 J 

Mesopotamia, health of the troops in (Py Q), 
273; expenditure in (Py Q), 1077 

Metabolic rate, basal, its value in diseases of 
the thyroid gland (Dr. C. M. Wilson and 
Dorothy Wilson), 1042 

Metabolism, basal, normal, in man (Prof. G. 
Dreyer), 289 

Metallic foreign bodies, removal by surgical 
operation under direct X ray control (Dr. 
C. F. Bailey), 125 

Metastases in bone, 1031 

Metric system in the balance, 565 

Metropolitan Asylums Board (Py Q), 1229 

Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, 100, 149, 


Medication, unprincipled (leading article), 305 

Medicine and aeronautics (leading article), 
408 ; and flying (leading article), 706 ; indus- 
trial, and St. Mary’s Hospital (leading 
article), 753; industrial, the place of, in 
medical science (Dr. F. Shufflebotham), 773; 
and the bar, 1015 


224, 1325 
MEDICINE AND THE Law.—Does parental Metropolitan water-supplv during January, 
refusal of operation constitute neglect ? 35— February, and March, 1920, 278; April, May, 
Danger of headache powders; Advertise- and June, 1920, 1036; future of, 362; Water 


ments in the medic Board researches, 309 

Michell Clarke Memorial Fund, 274 

Michie, Dr. J., death of, 1021 

Micro-organisms, bio-chemistry of, 158 

Microphone, the hot-wire, 919 

Microscopy (E. J. Spitta) (review), 76 

Middlesex Hospital, dinner, 823; University 
chair of physiology, 1265 

Middlesex Hospital Nurses Home, new, 222 

Middleton, Dr. A. G., functional nervous 
disorders, 217 

Midwifery (Dr. 
1920 (review), 


al press, 36—Cremation 
and the coroner; Qualified privilege or 
malice, 265—Poison in sweetmeats, 266 — 
Proprietary Medicines Bill, 370—An ignorant 
maternity nurse; Prohibited milk, 371— 
Godman v. Maclean ; Hypnotism and the 
Jaw, 416—Patent medicines as an investment, 
520 —Certificates under the Health Insurance 
Acts; Coroner on expert anzesthesia, 521 ; 
Patient’s consent to operation ; Conduct of 
maternity homes; Duty of anyone finding a 
dead body, 624—Illegal distribution of 


C. Berkeley), second edition, 
cocaine ; Poisoning as a practical joke; Hot 


1148; Handbook of (Dr. 


milk and adulteration, 963—Gordon Vv. Berkeley), fifth edition, 1920 (review), 1148 ; 
Goldberg, 964—Opium smoking and the law, Introduction to (Dr. A. Donald), eighth 
1018—Venereal disease and professional edition, 1920 (review), 1148 
secrecy; Birmingham and mental ineffi- | Midwifery, present position of, 951, 1024 
cients, 1019—Professional secrecy in the | Midwives, Manual for (Dr. OC. N. Longridge 
American courts; Proposed municipal and Dr. J. B. Banister) (review), 299 
laundry ; Suicide and compensation, 1272 Migraine, toxic factor in, 143 

Mikulicz’s disease (Dr. S. G. Askey), 502, 574, 

Medicine and the public, their proper relation- 660 

ship (Lieut.-Col. N. H. Mummery), 1177; | Miles, Mr. A., and Mr. A, Thomson, Operative 
and the lay press, 1212; and criminality Surgery, third edition, 1920 (review), 502 


(leading article), 1314 
Medicine, Lectures on, to Nurses (Dr. H. H. 
Cuff), seventh edition, 1920 (review), 750; 
in Eogland during the reign of George III. 
(Dr. A. Chaplin) (review), 1006 ; Synopsis of 
(Dr. H. L. Tidy) (review), 1099; Manual of 
(Dr. A. S. Woodwark), second edition, 1920 
(review), 1099; Practical Elements of (Dr. 
mat Carter), eleventh edition, 1920 (review), 
Medicine, the art of, and science (Prof. G. 
Adami), 732; science of, birth and growth of 
(Sir F. W. Andrewes), 829; preventive, and 
the Ministry of Health (Sir G. Newman), 
853; co-education in, 860; unity of (Dr. 
©. O. Hawthorne), 935; and psychology 
(Lieut.-Col. J. W. Springthorpe), 940; and 
ee 958; social, French conception of, 
Medico-Legal Society, dinner, 1277 
Medico-Psychological Association of Great 
cal Societies) 


Military M.O.H. group, 566 (see also Medica} 
Societies) ; inquests, public or private, 915 
Military Psychiatry in Peace and War (Dr. 
CG. §. Read (review), 74; Sanitation (Col. 
He . Blackham), third edition, 1920 (review)» 

Military Surgeon (review), 855, 886 

Milk-borne disease, elimination of, 969 

Milk imported from the Continent (Py Q), 
221; prohibited, 371 ; condensed, standard 
for (Py Q), 423, 1077, 1329; fresh, for babies, 
dangers of, 672; legislation, 800; supply, 
call for an improved, 809; graded, 911 

Milk in the tropics (Col. R, J. Blackham), 


1136 
Milk (Mr. P. G. Heineman) (review). 23 
Milk, safeguarded (leading article), 957; situa- 
tion in Germany, 959; hot, and adulteration, 
963 ; condensed, standard (Py Q), 1028 
Miller, Dr. D. A., and Dr, J. Young, cause 
of eclampsia and the pre-eclamptic state, 


Britain and Ireland (see Medi 1204 
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(review), 21 
Miller, Dr. J., appointed 
} at Queen’s University, Canada, 274 
\ ‘Miller, Dr. R., Mr. J. Webster, and Mr. H 
Perkins, cceliac infantilism, 894, 1166 





Miller, Dr. R. S., and Dr. A. C. Ismail, pellagra 


188 


Milligan, Sir W., Manchester Radium In- 
stitute, 971; chronic catarrhal otitis media, 


1095 


Bret and Work (Prof. C. 8. Myers) (review), 
11 


Miners’ Safety Lamps, 680 


-Minett, Dr. HK. P., Diagnosis of Bacteria and 


, and the pellagra psychosis, 

f Blood Parasites (review), 602 

a Minister of Public Health, Vienna, report, 

965 

} Ministry of Health and self-disinfection, 83 ; 

fi outdoor medical officers of 

i 142, 146; medical men at (Py Q), 273; (Mis- 

i cellaneous Provisions) Bill, 423, 1025, 1028, 
1076, 1168, 1227, 1279; (leading article), 1151, 
1263; and Ireland (Py Q), 1075; first report, 
‘616, 905; Dr. A. Macphail appointed a 
medical officer, 770; and preventive medi- 
cine (Sir G. Newman), 853 ; regional medical 
staff of, 1011; publications (Py Q), 1170; 
ship-borne plague, 1218 

Ministry of Pensions, list of honorary con- 

sultants, 163; supply of appliances, 824; 
Appeal Tribunal (Py Q), 972; economy and 
reorganisation at (Py Q), 1028 ; Depart- 
mental Committee, meeting, 1158; Depart- 
mental Committee on pensions administra- 
tion (Py Q), 1171 

_ Mitchell, Dr. 8. P., death of, 577 

|  Mojon’s method of expulsion of placenta, 

1212 


i Mollison, Mr. W. M., cyst of vocal cord, 
; 004 
' “Monod, Dr. G., aerophagia, 1074 
Monsarrat, Mr. K. W., is cholecystectomy 
the normal operation for cholecystitis ?, 
1258 


a 


‘Monsters, limbless, 197 

Montreal, tuberculosis in, 967 

Moore, Dr. S. G., infantile 
Huddersfield, 870; 
borne disease, 969 

Moore, Mr. R. F., exophthalmos and limita- 
tion of the eye movements of Graves’s 
disease, 701 

ere: Lieut.-Col. H., D.S.O., memorial to, 
132 


mortality in 
elimination of milk- 


I Ie ye 


EE een 


**Moorfields” as an international institution, 
758 


“Morley, Mr. J., adeno-sarcoma of kidney, 
924 
) -Morpbia, 


opium, and cocaine, export of 
(PyQ), 1171 
an in France, self - suppliers of, 


Morris, Mr. E. W., future of the Poor-law 
infirmary from the point of view of the 
general hospital, 1292, 1307 

ene Sir M., Chadwick’s message for to-day, 


Mortality, infantile, in Mesopotamia (Py Q), 
49 


Mortcn, Dr. W. C., plea for simple anatomical 
names, 513 


Mosquitoes, hibernating, as carriers of malaria, 

42, 99, 217 
- Motor Exhibition, London, 962 

Motor phenomena of chorea, 1273 

Motor vehicles, speed limit of (Py Q), 103; car 
taxation and road improvement (Py Q), 926; 
car speed limit (Py Q), 1075 

Mott, Sir F. W., body and mind, 383 

Moulinier, M. R., and M. R. Cruchet, Air 
ee its Nature and Treatment (review), 


Mouth, epithelioma of, 1304 
Movies, surgery of, 28 
Moynihan, Sir B., surgical treatment of 


malignant disease of the colon, 1252; gastric 
ulcer, 1328 


Muecke, Mr. F. F., and Dr. C. 
symptomless influenzal 
Mastoiditis, 241 

Multiple enchondromata, 1057 ; sclerosis, silver- 
salvarsan in, 1158 

Mummery, Lieut.-Col. 
the public, their 
1177 


Grantham- Hill, 
(streptococcal) 


N. H., medicine and 
proper relationship, 


Municipal government and public health in 

_ Bengal, 1918-19, 977; hospitals and the 
general practitioner, 1231; laundry, pro- 

 _ posed, 1272 
_ Murray, Dr. H. B., death of, 1227 
_ Murray, Dr. J. A., autoplasty after exposure 
_ __to hot air, 1096 
_ Murray, Dr. Jessie M., obituary, 922 


me” Dr. W. A., novarsenobenzolin malaria, 










_aturray, Dr. W., obituary, 768, 821 


Moscio, B., Lectures on Industrial Adminis- 
tration (review), 356 


« 









- 






‘Miller, Dr. H. C., Functional Nerve Disease 
professor of pathology 


(leading article), 


Nervous 
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Museum specimens, 
of Surgeons, 863 

Muthu, Dr. C., dinner to. 223 

Mutism, post-anesthetic, 1214 

Mycotic otitis, 82 

Myeloid leukemia, chronic, 1052 


sclerodactylia of the hands, 1305 
selection, 1014 


calculus, 898 


itis (Dr. A. W. M. Hllis), 114, 216 
McAlpine), 353 


N 


Nachbar, Dr. J., obituary, 921 
Nevus, cavernous, of the foot, 1305 
Nammack, Dr. ©, H. 
spinal fluid, 31 
Narcolepsy, 1015 


in migraine, 143 


Medical Societies) 
National Baby Council, meeting, 930 


972 
National Health and State service, 
Lord Dawson of Penn, 1173 
National Hospital, Queen-square, London, 
report, 296, 722 
National Institute of Hygiene, Paris, 37 
National Insurance Pharmacopeeia, suggested, 
1063 
National Physical Laboratory, work of, 308 
National Registration Acts (Py Q), 272 
National Relief Fund grant, 1167 
Naval Medical Service as a career in America, 
910 


abe Medical Service (see Student’s Guide); 

466 

Navy, health of, report on (Py Q), 1229; in 1914, 
1331 


Neal, Dr. J., surgery, the, and a special water- 
rate, 1116 


Neame, Mr. H., 
junctiva, 1256 
Necessitous Ladies’ Holiday and General Fund, 

332 


leprosy involving the .con- 


Necrosis, renal (Prof. R. Jardine and Dr. A. M. 
Kennedy), 116 

Needham, Dr. J., death of, 327 

Needles, square-bodied, 1180 

Neild, Dz. F. M., congenital suprapubic hernia, 
501 


Neoplasm, mediastinal, disappearance under 
X ray and radium treatment (Dr. oR: iT. 
Lewis), 1092; of the lung, 1305 

Nephritis, treatment of, 99 ; idiopathic (Prof. 
H. B. Day), 546; chronic, deformities asso- 
ciated with, 852; bacilliary, 870; subacute, 
treatment by decapsulation (Sir T. Horder), 
948; chronic, deformities associated with, 
1003 

Nephropexy, transperitoneal, 949, 1116 

Nerve Disease, Functional (DevHAC, Miller) 
(review), 21 

Nerve suture, with immediate return of 
sensation (Dr. W. Robertson), 999; injuries, 
peripheral (Prof. J. S. B. Stopford), 1296 

Nerve symptoms in acute infections (Sir T. 
Horder), 174 ; injuries, how to tackle, 512; 
injuries, peripheral, treated by operation, 
end-results ot (Sir W. Thorburn), 640; 
(leading article), 655 

Nerves, Peripheral, Injuries of (Mr Hits: 

ae and Mr, H. W. Twining) (review), 

90 


Nervous debility among the working classes, 
152; disorders, functional, 217; breakdown 
in women and children, 1080 

Nervous Diseases, Diagnosis of (Sir). BP: 
Stewart), fifth edition, 1920 (review), 20; 
and Mental Diseases (Dr. A. Church and Dr. 
F. Peterson), ninth edition, 1920 (review), 
20; System, Sympathetic, in Disease (Dr. 
W. L. Brown) (review), 74; System, Sym- 
pathetic (Le Sympathique et les Systémes 
Associés) (Dr. A. OC. Guillaume) (review), 
131; Breakdown, Problem of (Dr. H. L. Ash) 
(review), 1100 

diseases, functional HDs 

Macnamara), 387; disease, cerebro-spinal 

fluid examination in the diagnosis of (Dr. 

A. D. Bigland), 687; diseases, cause of (Prof, 

K. S. Reynolds), 834 


(Dr. 


new, at the Royal College 


Myers, Dr. B., transposition of viscera accom- 
panied by congenital heart disease, 899 ; 


Myers, Dr. C. S., vocational guidance and 
ites Prof. C. S., Mind and Work (review), 
Mylvaganam, Mr. H. B., unusually large renal 


Myoclonic form of acute epidemic encephal- 
(Dr, D. 


» Significance of yellow 


Narcosis, scopolamine-morphine,in child-birth, 


1099 

Nasalanatomy, collection of, 1011 

Nash, Dr. J.T. O., small-pox and alastrim, 
1325 


Nast, M. A.,and M. Ph. Pagniez, toxic factor 


National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, eighth annual congress (see 


National Gallery, smoke nuisance at (Py Q), 


address by 





(JAN. 15,1921 xv 


O;-and! Prof) KS=R. 
Atlas und Grundriss der Bak- 
sixth edition, 1920 (review), 


Neumann, Prof. R. 
Lehmann, 
teriologie, 
1261 



















Neurasthenia (Nervous Exhaustion), Manual 
of (Dr. I. G. Cobb) (review), 21 

oer treatment in Ireland (Py Q), 
2 

Neurasthenic patients 
(Py Q), 1027 

Neuritis, optic, in encephalitis lethargica (Dr, 
C. P. Symonds), 1245 

Neuroblastoma sympathicum, 614 

Neurofibromatosis (von Recklinghausen’s 
disease), 1053 

Neurological and Other 
Clarke) (review), 1007 

Neurology and psycho-pathology, realm of, 
195 ; outlook of (leading article), 1152 

Neurology, Studies in (Dr. H. Head and 
others) (review), 1147; (Travaux Neuro- 
logiques de Guerre) (Prof. G. Guillain and 
Prof. J. A. Barré) (review), 1147; (Les 
Maladies Nerveuses) (Prof, A. van 
Gehuchten) (review), 1147; (Diagnose der 
Simulation Nervéser Symptome) (Prof. Dr. 
S. Erben), second edition, 1920 (review), 
1147; (Trauma und Nerveusrystem) (Dr. T, 
von Schelven) (review), 1148 

qos Treatment of (Dr. BH. Jones) (review), 
a 


and regional boards 


Papers (Dr. J. M. 


Newcastle colleges, financial position of, 

£500,000 required, 1072 

NEw INVENTIONS.—Aural attic syringe, 804— 
Electrical recording of the pulse, 752—Gag, 
improved, for operation on the upper air 
passages, 1312—Glass_ retractors, 1312— 
Needles, square-bodied, 1180—Rhythmie 
interrupter, simple form of, 192—Stetho- 
scope, straight monaural, new form, 856— 
Truss pad cover, hygienic, 632 


Newman, Sir G., the State and the future of 
medical practice, 111; the Ministry of Health 
and preventive medicine, 853 

Ie South Wales, public health in 1918, 


New York, malnutrition in, 728 
New Zealand, public health 1918-19, 
680 


Nicholls, Dr. J. B., benign decidual tumour of 
the uterus, 1268 


Nitrous oxide gas, danger of self-administra- 
tion, 1167 
Nixon, Dr. J. A., famine dropsy and the war, 


908; famine dropsy and pioneer work in 
India, 1234 


Nobel prizes for medicine, 957 
Nocardiasis cutis resembling sporotrichosis, 
564 


in, 


Nodular leprosy, 920 

Nomenclatures and classification of diseases 
(leading article). 1060 

eee and Norwich appeal, 
82 

Norris, Dr. G. W.; and Dr. H. R. M. Landis, 
Diseases of the Chest and the Principles of 
Physical Diagnosis, second edition, 1920 
(review), 191 

North of England Obstetrical and Gynzco- 
logical Society (see Medical Societies) 

Norton, Miss Felice, Duties of Sisters in Small 
Hospitals (review), 654 

Norwich, annual report of the medical officer 
of health for 1919, 572 

Nose, Throat, and Har, Diseases of (Dr. W.S. 
Syme) (review), 76; and Throat, Diseases of 
(Mr. H. Tilley), fourth edition, 1920 (review), 
602; Anatomy and Embryology of (Dr. J. P. 
Schaeffer) (review), 1006 


Hospital, 


NoTEs AND SHORT ComMMENTS.—Some racial 
problems, social evils, and modern crusades 
(Dr. R. B. Wild), 52—St. George’s Hospital 
Medical School, the pupils’ register; Local 
self-government and sanitation in Bihar and 
Orissa, 1918-19; Dangerous revolver again ; 
Lebanon Mental Hospital; Rats in houses ; 
Southwick v. Stanton, 54—Inquiry into the 
mentality of juvenile adult delinquents 
(Dr. J. M. Ahern), 108—Public health in 
Sierra Leone, 1918, 109—Final closure of the 
Brighton Pavilion Hospital ; Cottage baths ; 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 110, 332 
—A surgeon and an ex-Emperor; Special 
pension grants; Royal United Hospital, 
Bath, 167—Sanitary administration in the 
Punjab, 1918; Refractometers; Spelman 
appeal, 168—Incidence of fatal rheumatic 
heart disease in Bristol, 1876-1913 Cry,” ae 
Coombs), 226—Pestilence in the Near Hast, 
227—Public health in Tasmania, 1918-19: 
Golden rule as applied to tubercle, 228— 
Diseases and social habits (Sir H. Rolleston), 
277 — Metropolitan water-supply during 
January, February, and March, 1920, 278; 
April, May, and June, 1920, 1036 —Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps; Flour as cattle 
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food; A sherryglassful ; Proposed Free 
State Medical Service for South Africa ; 
Insanity in Scotland, 278—The art of healing 


(Prof. A. Keith), 330—Egyptian vital 
statistics, 1918, 331—Royal Surgical Aid 
Society; Foot arch support; Necessitous 


Ladies’ Holiday and General Fund; Chaly- 
beate punch, a quaint Norfolk custom ; 
Indian memorial at Brighton ; Puffs from 
patients, 332—A sketch of 70 years (Mr. 
T, P. Teale), 379—Colonial health reports, 
381, 631, 727—Poisonous sheep-dips ; German 
surgical directory ; Left-handedness and 
mirrored writing, 382—Native medical 
school in Uganda (Dr. H. M. Cook); Handy 
income-tax guide; London assurance, 1720- 
1920. 427—Egyptian water-supplies, 428— 
Sexual maturity and senility, recent experi- 
mental study, 533—Sanitary condition of 
theatres and music-halls; Brought to the 
boil; Corrosive contents of a golf-ball; Dis- 
concerting accuracy ; The Literary Year Book, 
534—Health teaching in the United States, 
Prof. Sedgwick’s lectures at Cambridge (Sir 
G. 8S. Woodhead), 580 —Industrial blindness ; 
Public health at Capetown ; Food control in 
Germany; Anniversary of commercial avia- 
tion, 581—Poison in menstrual blood ; 
Anesthetics in veterinary surgery ; Dry 
cells and batteries ; Hyesight and shooting ; 
Sterilised horse serum; Royal EHarlswood 
Institution for Mental Defectives, 582—The 
university problem (Sir 4. S. Schafer), 630— 
Bristol Hospital Sunday Fund ; Rheumatism 
and stammering ; Functional re-education 
in America; Hygienic truss pad cover ; 
Hints to medical writers, 632—On the need 
of a new technique in anthropology (Prof. 
K. Pearson), 679—Public health in New 
Zealand, 1918-19; ‘* The Doctor’s Reference 
List”; Miners’ safety lamps; Salvia 
officinalis; Hffect of castration on uterine 
contractions, 680—Common industries and 
incidental diseases in their vicinity (Dr. J. 
Gairdner), 726—Alteration of the cestrous 
rhythm in guinea-pigs by under-feeding, 727 
—The fly in court; “ Humane-killers” in 
slaughter-houses ; Malnutrition in New 
York; Needs of Brummana Hospital ; ‘‘ It,” 
organ of the Federation of Norfolk Teachers, 
complains of the dogmatic ways of medical 
officials, 728—The place of industrial medi- 
cine in medical science (Dr. F. Shuffle- 
botham) ; Incunabula medica, 173 — 
Barbados health report; Public health at 
Shanghai, 1919, 774—Prolongation of life 
without food, 826—Public health in New 
South Wales, 1918, 827 —Distinguished 
corpora vilia ; Search for gold and pearls ; 
Medical advice by wireless; Drastic con- 
sumptive cure; Climate in relation to 
puberty, 998 Malthus and the Poor-law 
(Prof. J. Glaister), 876—League of Nations 
and health of the peoples, 877—-Pioneer 
medical work in the Malay Peninsula; 
Hermaphrodites as prodigies ; The Caduceus ; 
Medical work in Assam ; Transplantation of 
the testis in man; Biochemical research in 
Queensland, 878—Birth-rate problems, 929 — 
Mauritius health report ; Village centres ; 
National Baby Council, meeting, 930— 
Pocket guides to first aid; Dosage of 
colloidal manganese ; Psychology of the 
delinquent child, 931—_Tea and brown 
sugar; The singer’s art, 932—Carrying of 
firearms,! precautions and safeguards, 976— 
International health ; Municipal govern- 
ment and public health in Bengal, 1918-19, 
977—Combined inspection and instruction ; 
Printers adopt a London hospital, 978, 1036— 
Wanted, Russian parents, 978—Health and 
sanitation in Egypt, 1034—British research 
chemicals ; Blind masseurs ; Improved tea- 
pot ; Subthyroidism in school children ; 
Wine v. whisky, 1036, 1126—Vital statistics in 
Jamaica, 1919; Blind masseurs; Nervous 
breakdown in women and children ; Wanted, 
a copy of THE LANCET; Poor-law infirmary 
reconstruction at Steyning ; Effect of feeding 
with thyroid pituitary and prostate, 1080— 
Medical affairs in Assam ; Scientific books 
for Central Europe, 1125—Rat destruction in 


Sussex; Edinburgh Missionary Medical 
Society; Entomology in a public health 
prosecution ; Universities Bureau and_ its 


Year Book; Freely ventilating cap; Hast 
Sussex County Council, cinema proposal 
for mental hospital negatived, 1126—Medi- 
cine and the public, their proper ré- 
lationship (Lieut.-Col. N. Mummery), 
1177—Secondary sexual character in birds ; 
Public health and hospitals in Hong-Kong, 
1919, 1179—Distressing case ; Square-bodied 
needles; Colour-blindness ; Home nursing 
at a moderate cost; Astra intensifier, 1180— 
Famine dropsy and pioneer work in India 
(Dr. J. A. Nixon), 1234—Health conditions 
in Weihaiwei; Repeated dreams, 1235— 
Epidemics attributed to a cow; Blinding 


Novarsenobenzol in the treatment of recurrent 


Nursery, a giant, 38 
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film studio lights; Gluteal bursee ; Flies in 
a child’s ear, 1236—Clinics for inebriates 
(Dr. J. A. Davidson), 1283—Evolution and 
future of the human race; Rival solutions 
of the rat problem, 1284—Public health in 
Grenada; Hair restoration by the use of 
special foodstuffs, 1285—Segregation of 
epileptic children ; Vaccine treatment of 
equine leucorrheea ; Dangers of the streets, 
1286—Invisible Christmas guests ; Waiting 
lists at pensions hospitals; Health of the Navy 
in 1914, 1331—Pablic health in the United 
Provinces, 1332—Tropical fruit foods, 1333— 
Reference books to hospitals and charities ; 
An apprentice in crime ; Malaria stimulates 
other diseases; Smith’s Physicians’ and 
Surgeons’ Visiting List, 1334 


(strous rhythm in guinea-pigs, alteration by 
under-feeding, 727 

Officers and nurses held up at Alexandria 
(Py Q), 272; tuberculous, extended treat-— 
ment, 1 

Officialdom and war pensions, 625 

Ogilvie, Mr. H., gluteal burs, 1053 ; 
acholuric jaundice, 1205 

Onodi, Prof. A., collection of nasal anatomy, 
1011 ; appeal, 1329 

Open-air treatment and metabolism, 902 

Open Spaces Bill and Sports Associations 
(Py Q), 376 

Operation, does parental refusal of constitute 
neglect ? 35 

Operations on the stomach, 1063 

Operative Surgery (Mr. A. Thomson and Mr. 
‘A. Miles), third edition, 1920 (review), 502; 
Dentistry, Principles and Practice, fifth 
ae 1920 (Mr. J. 8. Marshall) (review), 

Ophthalmia neonatorum, 
midwives, 1112 

Ophthalmic cases, neurological aspects of (Dr. 

J. Taylor), 1181 

Ophthalmological Society of Hgypt, Bulletin 
of, 1920 (review). 1150 

Ophthalmology, Practical Treatise on (Dr. 
L. W. Fox) (review), 507; for Students and 
Practitioners (A. Briickner and W. Meisner) 
(review), 406; Clinical (Dr. A. M. Ramsay) 
(review), 803; Tropical (Dr. R. H. Elliot 
(review), 953 ; Manual of Ophthalmic Prac- 
tice (Lieut.-Col. F. P. ;Maynard) (review), 
1207 ; (Die biophysikalischen Untersuchungs- 
methoden der normalen und pathologischen 
Histologie des lebenden Auges) (Dr. 
Koeppe) (review), 1310 

Opium traffic, restriction of, 199; in acute 
dilatation of the heart . (Dr. J. » RR. 
Davison), 296; smoking and the law, 1018; 
morphia, and cocaine, export of (Py Q), 


malaria (Dr. N. d’Bsterre), 552, 721; 
diabetes mellitus treated successfully by 
(Maj. F. J. W. Porter), 1051 

Novarsenobillon in ,the treatment of guinea- 
worm, 100 

Nurse, maternity, an ignorant, 371 

Nurse-teacher for Isleworth Hospital (Py Q), 
1121 


instructions for 


Nurses’ Complete Medical Dictionary, 
Bailliére’s (Constance M. Douthwaite) 
(review), 299; Lectures on Medicine to (Dr. 
H. BR. Cuff), seventh edition, 1920 (review), 
750 

Nurses’ leave in Egypt (Py Q), 102; pensions 
in India (Py Q), 102; Resettlement Depart- 
ment, 823 

Nurses, army, pay of, 578, 1174; lack of in 
Western Canada, 1222 

Nursing scheme for Manchester, 1174, 1267; 
home, at a moderate cost, 1189 

Nursing, Theory and Practice of (Miss M. A. 
Gullan) (review), 885; Practical, Index of 


(Dr. J. B. Cook), second edition, 1920 M71 oe 
(review), 855; Surgical, and Techuique (Mr. | Oppenheimer, Prof. C., and Prof. P. Rona, 
Q. P. Childe), third edition, 1920 (review), Berichte iiber die gesamte Physiologie - 


904; Surgical (Mr. R. Howard), 
edition, 1920 (review), 1208 
Nystagmus and illumination, 562, 627 
“ sons St siti 


fourth (review), 299 ; and Prof. O. Weiss, Grundriss 
der Physiologie fir Studierende und Aerzte 
(review), 556 

Optic neuritis in encephalitis lethargica (Dr. 
C. P. Symonds), 1245, 1267 

Oa cellulitis (Dr. A. L. MeMillan), 746, 
1 

Oriental sore, treatment by X rays (Dr. F. C. 
Ormerod), 893 

Orientals, association of British girls with 
(Py Q), 272 

Orlebar, Dr.A., scopolamine-morphine narcosis 
in child-birth, 1099 

Ormerod, Dr. EH. R., developmental tracheo- 
cesophageal communication, 947 

Ormerod, Dr. F. C., treatment of oriental sore 
by X rays, 893 

Orrin, Mr. H. C., X Ray Atlas of the Systemic 
ae of the Human Body (review), 
65 

Orthopedic centre at Newcastle, 628; surgery 
vm a address by Mr. E. W. H. Groves, 

17 

Orthopedics, contribution to, 29; instruction 
in, 1164 

Orthopedics 


0 


OBITUARY— 
Bruce, William, M.D. Aberd, 922, 1113 
Byers. Sir John William, M.D., M.Ch. 
R.U.I., M.A.O. (hon. causa), 675 
Davy, Richard, M.D., F.R.C.S. Hng., 
_ _F.R.S.E., 718 
Gautier, Prof, Armand, 675 
Gorgas, William Crawford, K.C.M.G., 101 
Handfield-Jones, Montagu, M.D. Lond., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., 102 
Hensley, Philip John, M.D. Camb. & Durh., 
F.R.C.P., 531 
Kerr, James King, M.D. Q.U.1., J.P., 422 
Lewtas, John, C.B.H., M.D. Lond., 767 
Murray, Jessie Margaret, M.D., B.S. Durh., 
William, 


922 
M.D. Durh., 
Lond., 768, 821 


Murray, F,R.C.P. 
Nachbar, John, M.A., M.D. Cantab., 921 


for Practitioners (Dr. P. B. Roth) 


Rhodes, James Herbert, M.B. Lond., (review), 745 
M.R.C.P., 422 Osmond, Capt. T. E., and Capt. W. V. Corbett, 
Roberts, David Lloyd, M.R.C.S. Hng., treatment of gonorrhoea with detoxicated 
M.D. St. And., F.R.C.P. Lond., F.R.S. vaccine, 346 
Edin., 766 Osmotic Pressure (Dr. A. Findlay), second 


edition (review), 70 

Osnato, Dr. M., Aphasia and Associated Speech 
Problems (review), 1007 

Osteitis deformans, 852 

Osteo-arthritis of hip-joint, operative treat- 
ment, 1099, 1205 


Sloan, Samuel, M.D., C.M.Glasg., F.R.F.P.S. 
Glasg., 869, 922 

Taylor, Sir Frederick, Bt., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., 1226, 1279 

Vérel, Raymond, M.B., 


Ch.B. Hdin., 
F.R.C.S. Edin., O.B.E., 767 


Waters, John Leith, M.B., C.M. Kdin., Osteogenesis imperfecta with rickets, 1202 
869 Osteology, Aids to (Dr. P. Turner), second 
Weichselbaum, Prof., 921 edition, 1920 (review), 654 

White, Sinclair, O.B.E., M.D. R.U.I., Osteomyelitis of the hyoid, 709 


F.R.C.S. Eng., 421 
eR Sylvester David, M.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P., 


O’Brien, Dr. R. A., and Mr. H. T. Thompson, 
symbiotic growth of B. proteus and B. tuber- 
culosis, 186; mixed cultures, 187 


Otitis, mycotic, 82; media, chronic catarrhal, 
1095; media, suppurative, streptococcal 
leptomeningitis due to, 1095 

Die as systematic instruction in, 
Otorrhcea, chronic, treatment by zine ionisa- 
tion (Dr. A. R. Friel), 345 


Obstetric Practice, Difficulties and Emer- | Outdoor medical officers of the Ministry of 
gencies of (Dr. ©. Berkeley and Dr. V. Health (leading article), 142, 146 
Houneye third edition, 1921 (review), | Ovarian function, nature of (Dr. B. Bell), 
879 


oheveteey Manual of (Dr. J. C. Hirst) (review), 
Obstetrics, the teaching of (leading article), 
25, 158; recent progress in, 1140 
Oceanography and the sea fisheries, 483 
O’Conor, Sir J., simple method of tonsillec- 
tomy, 998 
CGidema, hunger, 
neurotic, family 
Cameron), 849 
(sophageal obstruction, 1203 
(sophagus, diverticulum of, 1056 


Ovary, fibroma of, 128 

Ox, intra-ocular blood-vessels of, 1096 

Oxford Ophthalmological Congress (see Medical 
Societies) 

Oxford University, pass-lists, 46, 222, 1117, 1275 ;. 
Radcliffe prize, 1029; awards, 1071; appoint- 
meu of examiners, 1173; degree days, 
Oxycephaly in an infant, 1202 

Oxygen, therapeutic use of, 365 
Ozenne, Dr. K., Syphilis de VUtérus et de ses 
Apnexes (review), 189 


‘decrease of, 672; angeio- 
history in a case of (Dr. C. 
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June 30th.—Nurses’ leave in Egypt ; 
Nurses’ pensions in India; Scheme for train- 
ing ex-soldiers; Report on slum areas ; 
Habitable houses in London; Colonial 
Medical Service report, 102 

July 1st.—Third London General Hospital ; 



























Oct. Z1st.—Appeal boards and pension 
applicants ; Suicidal statistics ; Alleged un- 
sound meat at Newcastle, 926 

Oct. 25th.—Pensions Appeal Tribunals’ 
decisions; Leave and pay of Indian army 
officers; Motor-car taxation and road im- 


At 



























Page, Mr. C. M., old fracture of scaphoid 
(ununited), 1304 
Pagniez, M. Ph., and M. A. Nast, toxic 


factor in migraine, 143 Reorganisation of Enfield Cottage Hospital; provement; D.C.M.S. and pensioners’ 
Paine, Dr. A., origin of cancer, 693; loss of Small-pox in Glasgow ; Medical examination treatment allowances; Maintenance of 
cellular function in cancer, 765 


of women pensioners; Aged persons and 
sickness benefit, 103 

July 5th.—Registrars of births, 103 

July 6th.—Speed limit of motor vehicles ; 
Tetanus in former wars, 103 

July 7th.—Small-pox in Glasgow; Exhu- 
mation of American soldiers; Chairman of 
General Nursing Council ; Refuse dumps at 
Greenford; Finance Bill, income-tax relief 
to foreign invalids; Eaton Hall Hospital, 
Chester; Women’s Hospital, Clare Market ; 
A eso flour; Tetanus in the great war, 
6 


pauper lunatics, 926 

Oct. 26th.—Medical re-examination of 
pensioners; Resignation of R.A.M.C. com- 
missions; Soldiérs unidentified in mental 
hospitals, 927 

Oct. 27th.—Sanatorium benefit; Poor-law 
reorganisation ; Maternity welfare ; Medical 
referees and disability awards, 971 

Oct. 28th.—Pensions Appeal Tribunal; 
Medical boards and pension assessments, 971 
—Campaign against typhus; Expenditure 
on National Health Insurance; Smoke 
nuisance at the National Gallery; Proposed 
new South-Western University, 972 

Nov. 2nd.—Boards of guardians and 
pension appeals; London University site ; 
ee of Pensions Appeal Tribunal, 


Painless Childbirth, Eutocia, and Oxide- 
a Analgesia (Dr. C. H. Davis) (review), 
1208 


Palate, cleft, 1205 

Palmer, Dr. F. §., spondylitis deformans, 
1057 

Palsy, late birth, 1306 

Pancreatic disease, blood and urine in cy, 
P. J. Cammidge, Dr. J. A. OC. Forsyth, and 
Mr. H. A. H. Howard), 393 

Panel doctors, post-graduate lectures for, 530; 
practice and the Local Medical Committee 
of the County of London, 763; limit in 
Manchester, 974 ; committee, London, reso- 
lution, 923; policy of, 1224 

Pannett, Mr. C. A., diverticulum of the 
cesophagus, 1056 

Paralysis agitans, two cases (Dr. E. Danvers- 
Atkinson and Dr. C. Worster-Drought), 72; 
agitans, symptomatic, follo wing encephalitis 
lethargica, 795 

Paralysis, hysterical, in a soldier (Dr. D. 
Forsyth), 794; pseudo-hypertrophic mus- 
cular, 795; transitory recurrent, in heart 
disease, 861 , recurrent, with tongue involve- 
ment, 1004; diphtheritic, of the respiratory 
muscles treated by prolonged artificial 
respiration, 1064; facial, recurrent, 1202 

Paraplegia, spastic, hereditary, 309 

Paraplegic multiple sclerosis, 146 


July 12th.—Indian Medical Service ; Cost 
of National Health Insurance ; Superannua- 
tion of employees of local authorities ; Fares 
of hospital out-patients, 161 

Juiy 13th.—Conditions of officers in 
R.A.V.C.; Inebriate reformatories in Scot- 


Nov. 3rd.—Treatment of loss of memory 
land; Employment of disability pensioners, 
162 


cases; Maintenance of pauper lunatics; 
Public Health (Tuberculosis) Bill, 1025 

Nov. ith.—Ministry of Health Bill, 1025— 
Regional boards and neurasthenic patients ; 
Period of pension assessment; Medical 
officers recognition, 1027—EHconomy and 
reorganisation at Pensions Ministry ; Meat- 
supplies and public health; Condensed milk 
standard; Campaign against typhus; 
eek of spirits in small quantities, 
0: 


July 14th.—Typhus cases in the Black Sea; 
Cost of Poor-law relief ; Glasgow vaccination 
statistics; Third London General Hospital 
and tuberculosis, 219 

July 15th.—Health Service vote, 220; 
Statistics of drunkenness in England and 
Wales; Financial position of the voluntary 
hospitals ; Protection of Young Persons Bill, 
221 


July 19th.—Milk imported from the Con- Nov. 9th.—Ministry of Health Bill, 1028— 


Parasitology, Human (Dr. D. Rivas) (review), tinent, 221—Insurance of agricultural Army medical officers placed on half pay ; 
1005 workers; Civilian doctors and income-tax, Washington maternity question ; Maternity 
Parasitology (review), 1262 222 


and Child Welfare Act, 1918; Medical In- 
surance Service, 1029 

Nov. 10th.—Pensions Appeal Tribunal ; 
New medical record cards, 1075 


Paratyphoid ‘*‘C” bacillus as a cause of para- 
typhoid fever (Prof. L. S. Dudgeon and Dr. 
A. L. Urquhart), 15; B infection, food 


July 21st.—Report of Birth-rate Commis- 
sion; Venereal diseases officer at Bury ; 
Association of British girls with Orientals; 


poisoning from, 421; infection (Dr. HE. Disabled men’s complaint at Woolwich ; Nov. iith.—Remuneration of borough 
Wordley), 794 Officers and nurses held up at Alexandria, coroners; Ministry of Health Bill and 

272 Ireland ; Motor-car speed limit, 1075— 
PARIS, CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM.—National 
Institute of Hygiene, 37—Giant nursery, 
38—Treatment of nervous complications of 
syphilis; Obtaining of blood for Wasser- 
mann tests; Non-ureal nitrogen and 
symptoms of uremia, 1068—Value of stock 
vaccines, 1163—Instruction in orthopedics ; 


July 22nd.—Neurasthenia treatment in 
Ireland; Deaths of war pensioners; Pen- 
sion curtailments and the medical boards, 272 

July 28rd. — Experiments on living 
animals, 272 

July 26th.—National Registration Acts, 272 
— Medical examinations for service pensions ; 


Payment of treatment allowance; Deduc- 
tion of hospital stoppages; Cost per patient 
in London _ hospitals; Registration of 
chemists and druggists, 1976 

Nov. 15th.—Ministry of Health Bill, 1076— 
Loss of memory cases; Cost of the Tuber- 
culosis Bill; Condensed milk standard ; 


The late Prof. Debove, 1164—French Medical men at the Ministry of Health, Salaries of university staffs, 1077 

Ministry of Health; National Health 273 Nov. 16th.—Expenditure in Mesopotamia ; 
Insurance for France; Jubilee of the July 2?th.—Alleged maggoty flour at Tuberculosis pension claim; Cases for con. 
Académie de Médiciue; The late Mons. Macclesfield; Health of the troops in current treatment and training, 1077—Poor- 
Charles Infroit, 1270 


Mesopotamia; Welfare work in factories ; 
Decisions of Medical Appeal Tribunals ; 
Imports and exports of extract of male fern ; 
Vaccination and the Glasgow small-pox out- 
break, 273 


law hospitals and _ infirmaries; 
medical officers in Persia, 1120 

Nov. i7th.—Medical officers and s,s. 
‘* Patricia,” 1120 


Indian 

Paris Inter-Allied Congress of Physiology (see 
Medical Societies) 

Paris University, a psychological institute to 





be established, 628 


Parliament and public health (Lieut.-Col. F.E. 


Fremantle), 884, 901 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Notes on Current Topics. 


Treatment and training of disabled men, 
102—Dangerous Drugs Bill, 219, 271—Care of 
the blind, 271—Reform ‘in the law of death 
certification, 375—Ministry of Health (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions Bill, 423—Government 
and the voluntary hospitals, 925—Dental 
legislation, 971—Tuberculosis Bill, 1075— 


Pensions assessment, 1329 


House of Lords. 


June 22nd.—Sexual Offences Bill, 49 

June 25th.—Infantile mortality in Meso- 
potamia, 49 

July 15th.—Veterinary Surgeons 
ment Bill, 219 

July 27?th.—Health Resorts and Watering- 
places Bill, 321 

July 29th.—Proprietary Medicines Bill, 321 

August 6th.—Proprietary Medicines Bill, 375 

August 10th.—Dangerous Drugs Bill, 423 

August 11th.—Blind Persons Bill, 423 

Nov 29th.—New houses and the smoke 
nuisance, 1227 

Dec. U4th.—Rejection of Ministry of Health 
Bill, 1279 


House of Commons. 


June 28rd.—Pensions for mothers; Birth 
statistics, 49 

June 24th.—Irish Health Council report ; 
Medical officer of health for Brecknock ; 
Parish medical officers in the Highlands, 


Amend- 


June 25th.—Blind Persons Bill, 49 

June 28th.—Proposed Select Committee on 
voluntary hospitals; Ex-Service men in 
pauper asylums, 49 


July 28th.—Medical attendance for soldiers 
New dental 
322— 
Suggested railway concessions for disabled 
service men; Condemned food ; Slaughter- 


on demobilisation furlough ; 


legislation ; Destruction by rats, 


house and public health, 323 


July 29th.— Causes of death of service 
pensioners ; Dissatisfaction with the Pen- 
Dentures for ex- 


sions Appeal Tribunal; 
Service men, 323 


July 30th,—Dangerous Drugs Bill; Ex- 


Service men in asylums, 323 


August 3rd.—Condemned meat at New: 
castle; Children from South-Hast Europe, 


324 


August 4th.—Cost of the housing short- 
age ; Shortage of 800,000 houses in England 


and Wales; Soldier’s death at Hdmonton 
Infirmary; Pensions of 
Indian officers, 376 

August 5th.—Women and the Welsh Board 
of Health ; Sports associations and the Open 
Spaces Bill, 376 

August 9th.—Conditions of hospital pro- 
bationers ; Facilities for visiting service 
men in hospitals, 376 

August 10th.—London University site; 
Prison medical officers; Assault upon 
children; Medical officers in the Colonial 
Service; Director-General of the Army 
Medical Service, 377 

August 11th.—National Health Insurance 
valuation; Standard for condensed milk; 
Third London General Hospital, Wands- 
worth ; Ventilation of factories, schools, and 
coal-mines, 423—Poor-law reform promised ; 
Injurious foreign potable spirits; Hardship 
to limbless officers; Inferior drugs and 
dressings in India, 424 

August 16th.—Travelling facilities to men 
under treatment; London University site; 
Facilities for transfer to ordinary hospitals ; 
Third London General Hospital, Wands- 
worth; Protection of Mentally Defective 
Persons Bill, 424 


dependents of 


Nov. 18th.—Case of tuberculous meningitis; 
New committee on local pensions adminis- 
tration ; Position of the voluntary hospitals, 
1120—London epidemics; Defective children 
in Brentford Union Hospital, 1121 

Nov. 19th.—Nurse-teacher for Isleworth 
Hospital; District officers of health, 1121 

Nov. 22nd.—Medical referees and Ealing 
War Pensions Committee; International 
anthrax agreement; Compensation for 
phthisis in grinding industry, 1121 

Nov. 23rd.—Lord Haldane and the London 
University site, 1121 — Child adoption ; 
Medical boards in Belfast; Unidentified 
mental cases, 1122 ; 

Nov. 24th.—Ministry of Health Bill, 1168— 
Ministry of Health publications; Lunacy 
Act, 1890—Lunacy documents; Hyesight 
and film production ; Empty beds in Poor- 
Jaw institutions, 1170—Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Medical Services; Departmental 

Committee on pensions administration ; 
Grants for medical education ; Upkeep and 
repair of artificial limbs, 1171 

Nov. 25th.—Concurrent treatment and 
training; Treatment allowances; Inter- 
national Congress against Alcoholism; 
Maternity proposals of the Washington Con- 
ference; Regulations under the Dangerous 
Drugs Act ; Export of opium, morphia, and 
cocaine, 1171—Pensioners and _ in-patient 
hospital treatment; Hygiene of food and 
drink ; Sanitary conditions of Rye, 1172 

Nov. 26th.—KEmployment of women and 
young persons; National Health Insurance, 
1172 


Nov. 29th.—_Hmployment of women and 
young persons, 1229 


Nov. 30th.—National Health Insurance 
finance; Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
1229 


Dec. 1st.—Ministry of Health Bill, 1227— 
Report on the health of the Navy, 1229— 
Dental legislation; Tuberculosis Bill post- 
poned; Serving officers and upkeep of 
artificial limbs, 1230 
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Dr. C. Rundle, ‘275; to Dr. W. L. H. Duck- 

worth, 420; to Dr. R. E. Humphry, 531; to 

Dr. J. B. Page, 577; to Mr. H. J. Taylor, 

629; to Dr. M. M. Bird, 769; to Dr. B. A. 

Richmond, Dr. Bridget I. O'Connor, and Dr. 

; F. H. Haynes, 973; to Mr. H. Barnes, 1172; 

r to Dr. W. Cock, 1276 

Prestwick Asylum and service patients, 723 

Preventive medicine and the Ministry of 
Health (Sir G@. Newman), 853 

ae Dr. K., the psychogalvanic reflex, 

Priestley, Dr. Dorothy P., complete absence of 
the cerebellum, 1302, 1317 

t! Printers adopt a London hospital. 978, 1036 

lf Prison medical officers (Py Q), 377 

} Prisons, health in, report, 1323 

. Privilege, qualified, or malice, 265 

wogieelongrs. hospital, conditions of (Py Q), 


Se De - 4 


Professional Classes War Relief Council, recon- 


\ struction, 923 
eee secrecy in the American courts, 
Prognosis in certain affections of the heart 
(Dr. W. T. Ritchie), 643 
Prohibition in Queensland, 816 
Prolapse, genital, colporrhaphy in, after- 
results, 1119 
Pronger, Mr. C. H., vertigo, its relation to 
errors of refraction, 245 
Propbylaxis, antisyphilitic (Dr. G. R. 
Hamilton), 492 
[Seabee and economy (leading article), 
Proprietary Medicines Bill, 321, 370, 375; and 
the pharmacist, 373 
f; eens enlarged, pre-operative treatment, 
t Prostate. Enlargement of (Sir P. J. Freyer), 
: fifth edition, 1920 (review), 802 
| Protection of Young Persons Bill (Py Q), 221; 
of Mentally Defective Persons Bill, 424 
Prynne, Dr. H. V., appointed chief medical 
officer to the Post Office, 924 
Psychiatry, Military, in Peace and War (Dr. 
{ C. S. Read) (review), 74 
[ Psychic Research Quarterly (review), 505 
pavene secretion, its relation to digestion, 
114 


} Psychical repression, 1115, 1274 
b Psycho-analysis and the psychoses, 404 
5 oes (Miss Barbara Low) (review), 


Psychogalvanic refiex, the, 907 

Psychological medicine, diplomas 
Student’s Guide) 476 

eae repression (Dr. H. Yellowlees), 


in (see 


Psychologies (Sir R. Ro3s) (review), 189 
Psychology of Dreams (Dr. W. S. Walsh) 
(review), 1261 
Psychology of the special senses and their 
functional disorders (Dr. A. F. Hurst), 169, 
195, 235, 285, 333; Freud’s, 403; of the 
dilinquent child, 931; and medicine (Lieut. - 
Col. J. W. Springthorpe), 940 
** Psychology and psychotherapy,” 1155 
Psychology, the New, and its Relation to Life 
(A. G. Tansley) (review), 20 
Psychoneuroses of War and Peace (Dr. M. 
5 Culpin) (review), 1007 
Psychoneuroses, physical element; in (Dr. J. S. 
Bury), 66, 158 
Psychopathology and neurology, realm of, 195 
Psychoses and psychoneuroses, hospital treat- 
ment (Dr. H. Goodall), 541 
Psychotherapy (Sir T. C. Allbutt), 4 
** Ptomaine”’ poisoning from meat, 571 
_ Puberty, climate in relation to, 828 
¥ Puberty, delayed, hystero-epilepsy with, 
treated with testicular extract (Dr. T. C, 
Graves), 1134 
Public health and Parliament (Lieut.-Col. F. B. 
Sore as 884, 901; (Tuberculosis) Bill, 
Public health, international, 80; in Sierra 
Leone, 1918, 109; in Tasmania, 228; in Soviet 
Russia (Dr. L. H. Guest), 518, 566, 617, 661 ; 
at Capetown, 581; in New Zealand, 1918-19, 
680; in Shanghai, 1919, 774; and popular 
opinion in India, 816; in New South Wales 
in 1918, 827; and municipal government in 
Bengal, 1918-19, 977; and hospitals in Hong- 
Kong, 1919, 1179; Hungarian Ministry of, 
1222; present-day problems in, 1259; in 
Grenada, 1285; in the United Provinces, 
1919, 13:2 
Pub'ic health, reports of school medical 
officers, 39, 97, 417, 625, 717; report of the 
London County medical officer of health and 
school medical officer, 1919, 214; school 
medical inspection, 417, 717, 1020, 1108, 1164; 
annual report for 1919 of the medical officer 
of health for Norwich, 572; annual reports 
of medical officers of health, 417, 762, 917 
Puffs from patients, 332 
Pulmonary collapse, treatment, and modern 
languages (leading article), 805 


“ 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis, classification of (Dr. 
L. S. Burrell), 242 ; tuberculosis, active (Dr. 
J.B. McDougall), 390; tuberculosis, comple- 
ment-fixation test in (Dr. A. L. Punch), 647; 
tuberculosis, pneumothorax treatment (Prof. 

tuberculosis, thoraco- 


C. Saugman), 685; 
plasty in (Prof. P. Bull), 778 


Pulse, electrical recording of, 752; voluntary 


acceleration of, 759 


Punch, Dr. A. L., complement-fixation test in 


pulmonary tuberculosis, 647 
P.U.O. in civil practice, 1064 
Purpura annularis telangiectodes, 82 
vane oe factitia (Dr. Kathleen M. McKeown), 


Purpuric eruptions, significance of, 1206 
ae oration on some surgical difficulties, 
9 


Pyorrhcea alvolaris (Mr. R. E. Smith), 555 


Q 


Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physiology 
(review), 504 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 
(review), 558 

Queen’s Hospital 
report, 872 

Queen’s Hospital for Children Pharmacopceia, 
sixth edition (review), 854 

Queen’s University, Balfast, pass-lists, 163, 
222 ; separation of departments, 1162 

Queensland, biochemical research in, 878 

Quinine and the prevention of malaria, 1156; 
injection and blood pressure (Dr. U. N 
Brahmachari), 1301 


for Children, Hackney, 


R 


Rabies in Wiltshire, 531 

Race pathology, 45 

Racial problems, social evils, and modern 
crusades (Dr, R. B. Wild), 52 

Radice, Mrs. Sheila, The New Children, Talks 
with Dr. Maria Montessori (review), 132 

Radiology, Dr. Coolidge’s service to, 198; 
University chair of, 365 

Radiology (Eléments de Radiologie) (Dr. BR. 
ey second edition, 1920 (review), 


Radiotherapy, cancer research in. 1058 

Radium in cancerous growths, 152; bromide, 
pathological effects of exposure to, 852; 
hospital for Manchester, 1031 

Railway concessions, suggested, for disabled 
Service men (Py Q), 323 

Ramsay, Dr. A. M., Clinical Ophthalmology 
(review), 803 

Randall, Dr. A., idiopathic gangrene of the 
scrotum, 757 

Rathery, Dr. F., and Dr. J. Cartier, intra- 
venous injection of iodine oil, 248 

Rat problem, rival solutions of, 1284 

Rats in houses, Southwick v. Stanton, 54; 
destruction by (Py Q), 322; destruction in 
Sussex, 1126 

Rawlins, Dr. 
women, 90 

Read, Dr. C. S., Military Psychiatry in Peace 
and War (review), 74; homosexuality, 403 

Recklinghausen’s disease (neurofibromatosis), 
1053 

Record cards, new medical (Py Q). 1075 

Rectum, Diseases of, Handbook (Dr. L. J. 
Hirschman), third edition, 1920 (review), 
191 


Morna, venereal diseases in 


Red Cross funds, distribution of surplus to 
London hospitals, 326; Indian, 520; confer- 
ence at Birmingham, 677; and women’s 
work, 816; illegal use of, 1061 

Red Cross Societies, League of, the Medical 
Advisory Board, 318; British, and St. John 
of Jerusalem, appeal, 530; British, and collec- 
tions in Ireland, 964 

Redding, Mr. J. M., Aids to Hlectro-Thera- 
peutics (review), 22 

Redgrove, Mr. H.S., Roger Bacon, the Father 
of Experimental Science (review), 1261 

Redruth Hospital, report, 761 

Re-education of the mutilated in France, 907 

Reenstierna, Dr. J., serum treatment of 
chancroid, 144 

Rees-Thomas, Dr., sadism and masochism, 404 

Reeves, Dr. S., and Mr. W. R. Scott, 
vaccine treatment of equine leucorrhea, 

6 


Reference books to hospitals and charities, 
1334 


Refraction, relation of vertigo to errors of 
(Mr. C. KH. Pronger), 245 

Refractometers, 168 

Refusal to serve, 756 

Refuse dumps at Greenford (Py Q), 160 

Regional boards and neurasthenic patients 
(Py Q), 1027 

Registrar-General’s eighty-first annual report, 
1918, 148 
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Registrar of nurses, 164 
Registrars of births (Py Q), 103 
ae Dr. M. R., tumours of the carotid body, 














Reinheimer, Mr. H , Symbiosis (review), 1261 

Reinhoff, Dr. W. F., jun., and Dr. VY. R. 
Mason, hereditary spastic paraplegia, 309 

Relapsing fever (Dr. W. K. Calwell), 785 

Renal efficiency, investigation of, 99, 269 ; 
necrosis (Prof. R. Jardine and Dr. A. M. 
Kennedy), 116; calculus, unusually large 
(Mr. H. B. Mylvaganam), 898; function 
(Prof. J. B, Leathes), 933, 949 

Research Defence Society, meeting, 47, 1071 

Research, medical, and practice, the uni- 
versities in (Sir T. C. Allbutt), 1; student- 
ships at St. Mary’s Hospital, 146; medical, 
and education (Prof. §. Vincent), 729; 
medical, a broad conception of (leading 
article), 1103 

Respiration, cessation of, fifteen hours before 
death (Dr. H. W. Jones), 501; and fitness 
(leading article), 561 

Reticulated red blood corpuscles, 1062 

Retractors, glass, 1312 

Reuben Harvey Memorial Prize, 1163 

Revolver again, the dangerous, 54 

Reynolds, Prof. E. §., causes of nervous 
diseases, 834 

Rheumatism and Arthritis (Dr. R. Stockman) 
(review), 502 

Rbeumatism, acute, in children (Dr. F. J. 
Poynton, Dr. D. Paterson, and Dr. J. C. 
Spence), 1086, 1096 ; (leading article), 1103 

Rheumatism and chorea (Dr. C. Wall), 1081 

Rheumatism and stammering, 632 

Hhinoplastys new method (Dr. G. Chubb) 


Rhodes, Dr. J. H., obituary, 422 

Rhythmic interrupter, simple form of, 192 
Ribs, cervical, bilateral], 1057 

Bidsrdeon., Dr. A. H., fibroma of ovary, 


Rickets, experimental, 1206 

** Right to Strike,” 757, 820,919, 1024 

Ritchie, Dr. W. T., prognosis in certain affec- 
tions of the heart, 643 ; and Prof. J. Cowan, 
duration of ventricular systole, 743 

Hirai Dr. D., Human Parasitology (review), 

River pollution in Devon, 873 

Rivers, Mr. C., pleural 
244 

Roberts, Dr. H., Local Medical Committee of 
fos County of London and panel practice, 


obliteration, 


Roberts, Dr. D. L., obituary, 766 

Roberts, Dr. F,, Physiology, Students’ Synopsis 
Series (review), 1311 

Roberts, Mr. M., Warfare in the Human Body 
(review), 953 

Robertson, Col. J. O., antimalarial measures 
at Taranto, 30 

Robertson, Dr. G. W., and Dr. F. C. Willmot, 
senecio disease, or cirrhosis of liver due to 
senecio poisoning, 848 

Robertson, Dr. W., nerve suture with imme- 
diate return of sensation, 999 

eh uni Lieut.-Col. A. W., hidden sepsis, 

6 

Robinson, Dr. W., future of service patients in 
asylums, 1257 

Robinson, Mr. A., Cunningham’s Manual of 
Practical Anatomy, seventh edition, 1920 
(review), 654 

Rockefeller Foundation, work of, 707; Institute 
sar Haaies) Research, Studies from (review), 
10 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 709 

Roger Bacon’s works, 721; the Father of 
Experimental Science (Mr. H. S. Redgrove) 
(review), 1261 

Roget, Prof. F. F., League of Nations and the 
health of the peoples, 877, 977 

Rolleston, Sir H., the change of type of 
disease, 277 

Rona, Prof. P., and Prof, C. Oppenheimer, 
Berichte iiber die gesamte Paysiologie 
(review), 299 

Ronchitti, Dr. V., Hippocratic fingers, 27 

Roper, Mr. A. C., causes of iritis, 925 

Rose, Dr. F. G., incidence of filariasis 
British Guiana, 1198 

Ross, Sir R., Psychologies (review), 189 

Roth, Dr, P. B., Orthopedics for Practitioners 
(review), 749; rickets, 851; inability to 
dorsiflex the right wrist, 1306 

Rotherham and District Medical Guild, dinner, 
1231 


in 


ROUMANIA, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Influ- 
enza complicating the ear and upper air 
passages ; Case of chlorate of potash poison- 
ing; Radium in cancerous growths ; Nervous 
debility among the working-classes ; Typhoid 
fever epidemic in children in Bessarabia, 
162 -Plague epidemic in Oonstantinople. 
153—Danger from ice-creams; ‘* Ptomaine 
poisoning from meat; Dust and smoke pre- 
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vention, 571—Price of drugs in Roumania; 
Imprisonment for a revolutionary doctor ; 
Proposed notification of abortion in 
Nagyvarad; Hungarian Ministrv of Public 
Heaith; Curious source of lead-poisoning, 
1222 


Routh, Dr. A., spirillolysis and its causation, 
988, 999 


Rowett Research Institute at Craibston, 


165 
Rowlands, Mr. R. P., case of hydronephrosis, 
795; three gastric cases, 1050, 1063; 


diaphragmatic hernia, 1053 

Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland (see 
Medical Societies) 

Royal Air Force, medical selection of candi- 
dates for commission in, 798 

Roval Army Medical Corps, Journal, 251, 358, 
604; appointments, 375; temporary com- 
missions in, 577; pay and retired pay, 818, 
868 ; commissions, resignation of (Pv Q), 927; 
auxiliary funds, meeting, 1118; Memorial 
Fund. 1328 

Royal Army Veterinary Corps, condition of 
officers in (Py Q), 162, 278 

Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
award of Dr. Jessie Macgregor prize, 374; 
election of office bearers, 1328 

Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and Royal Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
ea of Glasgow, pass-lists, 326, 769, 871, 

Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, pass- 
lists, 47, 274, 923. 1327 

Royal College of Physicians of London, pass- 
lists, 325; comitia, 325, 578, 973 

Royal College of Physicians of London and 
Surgeons of England, pass-lists, 320, 377, 
1029, 1071 

Royal College of Surgeons of England, a Roval 
Fellow, 47; election of members, 104; 
meeting, 147, 325, 871, HS i2ios new 
sb specimens, 863 ; pass-lists, 923, 1071, 

Royal LEarlswood Institution for Mental 
Defectives, generous bequests, 582 

Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, meeting, 611, 1030 

Royal Free Hospital \London) School of Medi- 
cine for Women, interesting luncheon, 864; 
awards, 768; appeal, 1173 

Royal Glasgow Meiico-Chirurgical Society 
(see Medical Societies) 

Royal Institute of Public Health, Geneva 
Congress, 1276 

Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, meeting, 
328, 425, 874, 1032, 1113 

Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society of Glasgow 
(see Medical Societies) 

Royal Naval Medical Service, pay of recruiting 
officers, 577; promotion by merit, 766; 
Journal, 954 

Royal Sanitary Institute, Birmingham Con- 
gress, 252; industrial efficiency and fatigue, 
313; protective vaccines in influenza, S135 
problem of stillbirth, 315; domestic animals 
in the spread of infection, 316; Henry 
Saxon Snell prize, 1232 

Royal Society of London _ for Improving 
ea Knowledge, election of president, 

Royal Society of Medicine, programme for 
autumn season, 722; gold medal for Sir A. 
Wright, 961 (see also Medical Societies) 

Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene (see Medical Societies) 

Royal Statistical Society, register of persons 
eligible for statistical posts, 163 

Royal Surgical Aid Society, appeal, 332 

Eee Dr. R. D., therapeutic use of oxygen, 

Ruhrah, Dr. J., and Dr. J. Friedenwald, Diet 
in Health and Disease, fifth edition, 1919 
(review), 23 

Rupture of Cesarean section scar in subsequent 
pregnancy or labour (Dr. H. Holland), DuLs 
non-fatal, of aneurysm of the descending 
aorta (Mr. S. R: Tattersall), 748, 819 

Russ, Dr. C., electrolytic treatment of 
gonorrheea, a correction, 1071 

Russell, Dr. A. H., and Dr. H. MacLean, 
investigation of renal efficiency, 269 

Russell, Dr. J. F., industrial settlement for 
the consumptive, 268 

Russell, Prof. J. W., motor phenomena of 
chorea, 1273 

Ruston, Dr. A. G.,and Dr. H. de C. Woodcock, 
food values in tuberculosis, 842 

Rutherford, Dr. A., and Dr. G. D. Mathewson, 
cardiac ball-thrombus, 745 

Rye, sanitary condition of (Py Q), 1172 

Ryland, Mr. A., abscess of frontal sinus, 1255 

Ryle, Dr. J. A., investigation of 


acne rosacea, 1195 













































Saberton, Dr. C., Diathermy (review), 75 
Sacquépée, HE., 


Sacro-iliac sciatica, 196 : 

Sadism and masochism, 404 

Sadler, Dr. F. J., treatment of chronic non- 
Sadtler, Mr. S. P., Mr. V. Coblentz, and 
Safety in the air (leading article), 860 


Sainsbury, 


St. Andrews University, pass-lists, 104 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Nurses Home, 


St. George’s Hospital Medical School, the 
St. Helena Who’s Who (Dr. A. Chaplin) (re- 
St. John of Jerusalem, Order of, 


St. Mary’s Hospital Gazette (review), 1208 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, appeal, 


St. Mary’s Hospital, research studentships, 146; 


Saint, Prof. C. F. M, influence of the great 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, dinner, 769 
Sajous, Dr. C. H. de M., pharmaco-endocrine 


Salaries of school medical officers, 844 
Salaries, public medical, in Southampton, 105; 


Salisbury-Sharpe, 





Seaphoid, 






gastric 
function by means of the fractional test- 
meal, 490; ‘‘ atypical” enteric fever, 1022; 
and Dr. H. W. Barber, gastric analysis in 
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Ss 


French research on gas 


gangrene, 6 


infectious disease by modern methods, 924 


Jeannot Hostmann, Pharmaceutical and 
Medical Chemistry (review), 604 


Dr. 
efficiency, 99 


H., investigation of renal 


629; Medical School, dinner, 769 ; Hospital, 
appeal, 973; Dr. F. R._ Fraser appointed 
Director of the Medical Professorial Clinic, 
1268 


pupils’ register, 54; dinner, 823 

view), 357 

appoint- 
ment, 1173 

676 

and industrial medicine (leading article), 193 ; 
dinner, presentation to Dr. M. M. Bird, 
769; department of industrial medicine, 
Juncheon, 769 


war on modern surgery, 1130 
therapy, 658 


of school medical officers, 540 
Dr. W., case of spleno- 
megaly, 795 


Salvarsan, silver, in multiple sclerosis, 1168 
Salvarsan, toxicity of, 1315 

Salvia officinalis, 680 ’ 

Samuel, Dr. S., race pathology, 45 

Sanatorium benefit (Py Q), 9/1; and medical- 


officers (Py Q), 1230; treatment, its present 
position, 1256 


Sandiland, Mr. A. H., death of, 149 
Sanitary administration in the Punjab, 1918, 


168; condition of theatres end music-halls, 
534; condition of Dartmouth, 1120; condi- 
tion of Rye (Py Q), 1172; accommodation in 
tactories (Py Q), 1281 ; lessons of a forgotten 
war, 1319 


Sanitation in the Punjab, 520 
Sanitation, Military (Col. 


R. J. Blackham), 
third edition, 1920 (review), 557 


Sarcoma, primary gastric, a series of cases, 


1214 


Sargent, Dr. P., glass retractors, 1312 
Saugman, Prof. C., pneumothorax treatment 


of pulmonary tuberculosis, 685 


Saunders, Dr. A., Still’s disease, 1057 
Savage, Dr. W. G., Food Poisoning and Food 


Infection (review), 76 


Savatard, Dr. L., diagnosis of early epithelioma 


of the skin, 871 


Save me from my friends,” 1275 
Save the children fund, meeting, 1030 
Savory, Mr. C. H., epileptiform fits and coma 


in syphilis, 296 


Scabies, Danish treatment of (Dr. S. Lomholt), 


1251 


Scanlan, Dr. J. J., assessment of hand injuries, 


100; temporary or permanent pensions, 
920 
carpal, dislocation of, 661; old 

fracture of, ununited, 1304 

Scarlet fever in Manchester, 568; fluctuation 
of, Gl ; present epidemic (Dr. J. Brownlee), 
109 

Schaeffer, Dr. J. P., Anatomy and Embryology 
of the Nose, &c. (review), 1006 

Schafer, Sir E S., Hssentials of Histology, 
eleventh edition, 1920 (review), 605; the 
university problem, 630 

Schelven, Dr. T. von, Trauma and Nerven- 
system (review), 1148 

Schiffner, Dr. O., and Prof. N. Jagic, gonor- 
rhceal heart disease, 756 

Schmieden, Prof. V., and Prof. A. Borchard, 
Die Deutsche Chirurgie im Weltkrieg 1914 
bis 1918 (review), 249 

School Health News (review), 752, 1150 ; 
Hygiene and the Laws of Health (Dr. C. 
Porter), fifth edition, 1920 (review), 904 

School Medical Service, 417, 717, 1020, 1108, 
1164; officers, salaries of, 540, 844 

Schools, elementary, teachers in, 
examination of, 1118 

Schiitze, Dr. 
material and its medico-legal bearing, 1096 

Sciatica, sacro-iliac, 196 








































Science in medicine, 














medical 


H., blood grouping with dried 


(Jan. 15, 1921 


birth and growth of 
(Sir F. W. Andrewes), 829 


Science teaching, preliminary to pathology’ 


(Prof. J. L. Smith), 55; a: d the art of medi- 
cine (Prof. G. Adami), 732; medical, the 
place of industrial medicine in (Dr. F. 
Shufflebotham), 773 

Sciences; preliminary, and medical education 
(leading article), 77 

Sclerodactylia of the hands, 1305 

Sclerodermia and pituitrism, 144 

Sclerosis, paraplegic multiple, 146 ; multiple, 
silver-salvarsan in, 11 

Scopolamine-morphine narcosis in child-birth, 
1099 


ScoTLAND, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Scottish 
Hospital and Nursing Services, Small-pox 
epidemic in Glasgow; Edinburgh Royal, 
Infirmary, 37—Care of the blind; New 
regulations for admission of medical students 
to Scottish universities: Small-pox in Scot- 
land; Edinburgh Royal Infirmary; Confer- 
ence of Scottish Association of Insurance 
Committees ; Hawick ambulance, 761; Hdin- 
burgh University rectorial election ; Hdin- 
burgh University, total of students ; 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, Astley-Ainslie 
bequest; Glasgow Western Infirmary, 
appeal, 965 


Seotland, medical service for (leading article), 
1209, 1221 
Scotometer, new, 1256 
Scott, Mr. S., streptococcal leptomeningitis 
ea to chronic suppurative otitis media, 
10 
Scott, Mr. W. R., and Dr. T. 8. Reeves, 
Sees treatment of equine leucorrhea, 
6 
Scottish Hospital and Nursing Services, 37; 
Board of Health, work of, 199, 1119; uni- 
versities, new regulations for admission of 
medical students, 761; Association of Insur- 
ance Committees, conference, 761 
ae Dr. E. W., defective sleep-shunt, 
2 
Scrotum, idiopathic gangrene of, 757 
Seurfield, Dr. H., retirement, 1214 
Sea, hygiene on, accommodation for seamen 
in ships of to-day, 569, 666, 760, 1110, 1269 
Searle, Mr. A. B, Use of Colloids in Health 
and Disease (review), 703 
Secrecy, medical, in French law, 80 
Secret remedies in America, 362 
oe psychic, its relation to digestion, 
4 


Seeing in the dark, 709, 810 D 
Seeing, looking. and hysterical blindness (Dr. 
A. F. Hurst), 333 


Self-disinfection and the Ministry of Health, 


8 

Self, Mr. A. R., Capt. N. B. Taylor, and Prof. 
J. J. R. Macleod, hot and cold applications 
on the superficial and deep temperatures, 


645 

Semprolax, 506 

Senecio disease, or cirrhosis of liver due to 
senecio poisoning (Dr. F. C. Willmot and Dr. 
G. W. Robertson), 848; poisoning (Prof A. R. 
Pee and Dr. H. EK. Watt), 1089; disease, 

Z 

Senses, special, psychology of their funetional 
ee (Dr. A. F. Hurst), 169, 195, 235, 285, 

Sepsis, hidden (Lieut.-Col. A. W. Robertson), 
1046, 1115 

Berpesel Dr. F., tuberculosis in Corsica, 


Serpent venom, properties of, 660 

Serum, horse, sterilised, 582 

Serum treatment of chancroid, 144; of heemo- 
philia(P. Emile Weil), 300 

Service men in hospitals, facilities for visiting 
(Py Q), 376; patients in asylums, 1267 

Services, deaths in, Sir J. N. Dick, K.C.B., 
R.N. 154; Surg.-Maj.J.K. Goodwin, A.M.D., 
164; Surg.-Gen. W. D. Don, 324; Sir W. 
Babtie, 626; Nott, Lieut.-Col. A. H. fUMS., 
674; Lieut.-Col. J. Lewtas, 719 ~ 

Services, naval and military medical, 40, 100, 
154, 215, 270. 324,375,420 528,577 626,674, T19, 
766, 818, 868, 921, 968, 1025, 1074, 1110, 1174, 
1224, 1275, 1329; Indian, 100, 164, 324. 375, 420, 
529, 578, 627, 674, 766, 868, 921. 968. 1025, 1224, 
1330; Territorial decorations, 271,921; foreign 
decorations, 271. 529. 868, 1025; honours list, 
324, 627, 719, 868, 921, 1175; Royal Naval 
Medical Service, pay of recruiting officers, 
577; temporary commissions in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, 577; pav of army 
nurses, 578 ; pay and retired pay of R.A. M.C. 
oe 818, 868; despatches, mentioned in, 

Servitude or independence, 863 

Be rua for consumptive ex-Service men, 

Bemnene implantation, an American view, 
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characters, secondary, in birds, 1179 
Shackleton, Dr. H,, death of, 531 
Shanghai, public health in, 1919, 774 
Shark-bites, 958 


Austria, 


7 Shaving-brush infection with anthrax (Dr. 


: D. C. L. Fitzwilliams), 304 
| Sheen, Mr. A. W., ligature of 
819; hypopituitarism, 1305 
Sheep-dips, poisonous, 382 


Sheffield hospitals, reversion of £13,000, 512; 
joint hospital. advisory council in, 530; Royal 


: Infirmary, report, 924 


Sheffield Medico-Chirurgical Society (see | Society of Superintendents of Tuberculosis 
Medical Societies) Institutions (see Medical Societies) 
Sheffield University, pass - lists, 162, 274; | Society of Swiss Alienists, anniversary celebra- 
i appointments, 529; lectures, &c., 1278 


Shell shock, treatment of loss of 
(Py Q). 1025; 
mittee of Inquiry, 566 


Shelter for homeless ex-Service men in Liver- 


* pool, 818 
Shepherd, Dr. A., death of, 275 
Sherryglassful, a, 278 


Shibbvleths of Tuberculosis (Dr. M. Paterson) 


(review), 248 
Shingleton-Smith, Dr. L., death of, 577 
Ship-borne plagie, 1218 


Shipsey, Dr. M. B., Scientific Explanation of 


Christian Science (review), 504 


Shock, Surgical, and the Shockless Operation 
| through Anoci-Association (Dr. G. W. Crile 
ower), second edition, 1920 


PS and Dr. W. E. L 
; (review), 188 


Shore, Dr. T. H. G., sudden deaths on active 


service, 180 


Short, Dr. A. R., New Physiology in Surgical 
(review), 22; Albee’s 


and General Practice 
operation for caries of the spine, 30; and Dr. 


“4 F. Coombs, Medical Annual, 1920 (review), 
750 


Shoulder-pain, clinical significance of, in the 


lesions of the upper abdomen, 1052, 1057 
| Shufflebotham, Dr. F., the place of industrial 
‘ medicine in medical science, 773 
Sickness benefit and aged persons (Py Q), 103; 
/ insurance, selective, 1265 
Sight, second, and Dr. Johnson, 46 
. Silver-salvarsan in multiple sclerosis, 1158 
Simmons, Maj. S., virulent diphtheria 
bacilli carried by cats, 1061 
Simpson, Mr. G. C. B., anthrax, 1074 
ae Dr. A. N., spirochetal hemoptysis, 


esr Mr. N. F., bilateral cervical ribs, 
1 


Singer, Dr. C., Early finglish Magic and 
Medicine (review), 23; Greek Science and 
Modern Science, a Comparison and a Con- 
Sr (review), 603; Roger Bacon’s works, 


Singer’s art, the, 932 

Sisters in Small Hospitals, Duties of (Miss 
Felice Norton) (review), 654 

Site for the University of London (leading 
article), 857 

Peet of seventy years (Mr. T. P. Teale), 

Sketofax, 506 

Skin affections and general symptomatology, 
269; defence against tuberculosis, 809; 
epithelioma of, 871; multiple leukzmic 
nodules in, 1056 

Skin, Common Diseases of (Or, Gi G, 
Campbell) (review), 356 

Skull. deformity of, 1202 

seapeoter-houses and public health (Py Q), 


eer shant, defective (Dr. E. W. Scripture), 


Sloan, Dr. S., obituary, 869. 922 
Slum areas, report on (Py Q), 102 
ee, POX and alastrim, relationship of, 1153, 


Small-pox epidemic in Glasgow, 37; (Py Q), 
103, 160; in Glasgow and vaccination, 273; 
in Scotland, 531, 761; outbreak in private 
hospital, Vienna, 815; in New Zealand, 816 ; 
outbreak at Middleton, 869, 916, 1019, 1073 

Smith, Dr. H., appointed coroner for the 
North-Eastern District of London, 274 

Smith, Lieut.-Col. H., retirement, 817 

Smith, Mr. A., ‘the right to strike” and 
medical strikes, 820 

Smith, Mr, P., intra-ocular blood: vessels of the 
ox, 1096 

Smith, Mr. R. E., pyorrhea alveolaris, 555; 
site for intramuscular injections, 1116 

Smith, Prof. L., preliminary science 
teaching to pathology, 55 

pence Prof. W. G., of Dublin, retirement, 


Smith’s physicians’ 


and surgeons’ visiting 
list, 1921, 1334 


Sexual Offences Bill, 49; maturity and senility, 
recent experimental study, 533; disease in 
unsatisfactory conditions, 815; 


the innominate, 


Shell Shock and Other Neuropsychiatric 
ite Problems (Dr. E. EH. Southard) (review), 
1100 


memory cases 
War Office Departmental Com- 


Stewart; Sir J 
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vapours abatement, 1329 
Smoking at work, 244; and 
tion, 574 
Smyth, Dr, R. M., death of, 275 
‘* Snapping of the brain,” 720, 820 
Pog) Diseases, the 


Societies) 


also Medical Societies) 


tion, 127] 
Soldier, disabled, return to 


927 


Soloid neutral red, 1102 


ganglion, 28 
South African Medical Congress, 925, 1278 


Neuropsychiatric Problems (review), 1100 
inmates, 724 


Medical Societies) 
South-Western University, 
972 


Injuries of the 
903 


Guest), 518, 566, 617, 661 
Spasmalgin (Roche), 506 
Spastic paraplegia, hereditary, 309 


Lieut.-Comdr, A. B. Ciark), 
Speer, Dr. E., 
sclerosis, 1158 
Spelman appeal, 168 


1198, 1274 


1086, 1096; (leading article), 


oxycephaly, 1202 
Spencer, 


Spicer, Dr. F., case of laryngocele, 1255 
doubling of, 564 
Charcot’s disease of, 1306 


in small quantities (Py Q), 1028 
Culpin) (review), 1311 


(Maj.-Gen. Sir W. B .Leishman), 1237 
Spirochetal hemoptysis, 308 
Spirometry, a pioneer in, 563 
Spitta, E. J., Microscopy (review), 76 


Splenomegaly, septic, chronic, 658; case of, 


795; following arsenobenzol, 1309 

Spondylitis deformans, 1057 

Sporotrichosis, nocardiasis cutis resembling, 
564 

Sports Associations and the Open Spaces Bill 
(Pv Q), 376 

Spotted fever, Rocky mountain, 709 

Spriogthorpe, Lieut.-Col. J. W., psychology 
and medicine, 940 

Stallybrass, Dr. C. O., significance of purpuric 
eruptions, 1206 

Starling, Dr. H. J., complete heart-block, 1143 

State food questions, 861 

State and Tropical medicine, diplomas in (see 
Student’s Guide), 473 

State care of mental disorder, annual report of 
the Board of Control (lunacy and mental 
deficiency) for 1919, 715 

State hospitals in New South Wales, 816 

State, the, and the future of medical practice 


(Sir G. Newman), 111; gratuitous work for, 
1232 


Statistics, suicide (Py Q), 926 

Stein, Dr, A., syphiloma vulve, 863 

Stenosis, congenital, of the aorta, 45 

Sterilisation of primary syphilis, 614 

prep one Dee straight monaural, new form, 
856 


Stevenson, Col. A. G., hot-wire microphone, 
919 


Steward, Mr. F. J., epithelioma of the mouth 
treated by diathermy, 1304 


P.. Diagnosis of Nervous 
Diseases, fifth edition, 1920 (review), 20 


Smoke ecreen, Manchester, 275; nuisance at 
the National Gallery (Py Q', 972; nuisance 
and new houses (Py Q), 1227; and noxious 


output, a sugges- 


(Dr. J. Héricourt) (review), 
Société de Thérapeutique de Paris (see Medical 


Society of Medical Officers of Health, meeting, 
80; a new outlook, 809; dinner, 924; (see 


civil life, 527; 
unidentified in mental hospitals (Py Q), 


paler death at Edmonton Infirmary (Py Q), 
76 
Souques, M. A., syndrome of the geniculate 


Southard, Dr. E. E., Shell-shock and other 
Southmead Hospital, Bristol, transference of 
South-Western Ophthalmological Society (see 


proposed (Py Q), 


Souttar, Mr. H. S., and Mr. BE. W. Twining, 
Peripheral Nerves (review), 


Soviet Russia, public health in (Dr. L. H. 


Speech, loss of, following an anesthetic (Surg.- 
Silver-salvarsan in multiple 
Spence, Dr. J. C., Dr. F. J. Poynton, and Dr. 
D. Paterson, acute rheumatism in children, 
1103; and Dr. 
R. C. Jewesbury, (1) deformity of skull, (2) 
Mr. W. G., “apparently dead,” 
563; Animal Experiments and Surgery 
(review), 653 ; gunshot injury to blood-ve ssels, 
1001 
Spinal fluid, yellow, significance of, 31; cord, 
Spine, caries of, Albee’s operation for, 30; 


Spirillolysis and its causation (Dr. A. Routh), 
988 


Spirits, supply of, in hospitals, 143; potable, 
injurious foreign (Py Q), 424; purchase of, 


Spiritualism and the New Psychology (Dr. M. 


Spirocheta duttoni, the parasite of tick fever 


Syndrome, 
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Stibenyl in treatment of human trypano- 
eel and kala-azar (Dr. P, Manson-Bahr), 
8 


Stillbirth, problem of, 315 

Still’s disease, 1057 

Stirling, Prof. w., smoking and output, a 
suggestion, 574 

Stockman, Dr. R., Rheumatism and Arthritis 
(review), 502 

Stoddart, Dr. W. H. B., Fr 
403 ; psychical repression, 1115 

Stomach and intestine, fibroids, lipomas, 
dermoids, and pulypi of (Sir J. Bland- 
Sutton), 5; operations on, 1063; dilatation 
ioe post-operative, 1107; hour glass, 


eud’s psychology, 


Stoney, Mr. R. A. modern surgery of the 
elbow, 1308 
Stools, blood and soluble ‘* albumin ” 


in the 
(Dr. R. Coope), 
420 


291; occult blood in, test for, 


Stopford, Prof. J. S. B., 
injuries, 1296 
Streets, on the dangers of, 1286 
Streptococcal leptomeningitis due to chronic 
suppurative otitis media, 1095 
Strikes, medical, in sickness insurance clubs, 
163 ; medical, and ‘‘ the right to strike,” 757, 
820, 919 : 
Striking, subconscious motive for, 1107 
Student’s Guide (Session 1920-1921), 429 
Sub-thyroidism in school children, 1036 
Sugar in the blood (Dr R. L. M. Wallis and 
Dr. C. D. Gallagher), 784 
Suggestion, influence of, on body temperature 
(Dr. J. A. Hadfield), 68 
Suicide and compensation, 1272 
Sulfarsenol in the treatment of syphilis (Mr. 
F. C. Doble), 243 
eae School of Eugenics and Civics, 
Superannuation of employees of local autho- 
rities (Py Q), 161 
Suprapublic hernia, 
Neild), 591 
Surgeon and an ex-Emperor, 167 
Surgery of the movies, 28; plastic, of the 
face (leading article), 194; plastic, tubed 
pedicle in, 270, 320; the, and a special water- 
rate, 1116; modern, influence of the Great 
War on (Prof. C. F. M. Saiut), 1130; uro- 
genitary. 1174 
Surgery, Operative (Mr. A. Thomson and Mr. 
A. Miles), third edition, 1920 (review), 502; 
Lectures on, to Nurses (Mr. A. H. Todd) 
(review), 803; a Text-book by Various 
Authors (Mr. G. E. Gask and Mr. H. W. 
Wilson) (review), 902 
Surgery, the march of (Sir W. I. de OC. 
Wheeler), 1294 ; modern, of the elbow, 1308 
Surgical difficulties, some, 1309 
Surgical Treatment (Dred: | Bs Warbasse) 
(review), 22; Shock and the Shockless Opera- 
tion through Anoci-Association (Dr. G. W. 
Crile and Dr. W. BR. Lower), second edition, 
1920 (review). 188; Patients, After-treat- 
ment of (Dr. W. Bartlett), first edition, 1920 
(review). 355; Nursing and Technique (Mr. 
C. P. Childe), third edition, 1920 (review), 
904; Nursing (Mr. R. Howard), fourth 
edition, 1920 (review), 1208 
Surra, tartar emetic in, 309 
Sussex Royal County Hospital, report, 1329 
Sutherland, Dr. H., the ** Edinburgh ” 
system, 799 
Suture of the ulnar nerve, 1307 
Sweetmeats, poison in, 266 


peripheral nerve 


congenital (Dr. F. M. 


SWITZERLAND, CORRESPONDENCE FROM—An 
official medical bulletin; Provident societies, 
967—Death of two distinguished scientists, 
1069—Gradual resumption of peace condi- 
tions, 1270—Society of Swiss Alienists ; 
Venereal disease, 1271 


Symbiosis (Mr. H. Reinheimer) (review), 1261 

Symbiotic growth of B. proteus and B. tuber- 
culosis (Mr. EH. T. Thompson and Dr. R. A. 
O’Brien), 186 

Syme, Dr. W. S., Handbook of Diseases of the 
Nose, Throat, and Har (review), 76 

Symonds, Dr. C. P., optic neuritis in encephal- 
itis lethargica, 1245, 1267 

Symonds, Sir C. J., a 
1180 


distressing case, 


Symons, Dr. A. D., acidosis and bee-stings, 
1167 


Symptoms in the Diagnosis of Disease (Prof, 
H. A. Hare), eighth edition, 1920 (review), 


1207 
effort, psychology of (Dr. M. 
Culpin), 184 


Syndrome of the geniculate ganglion, 28 
Syphilis, congenital, some characters associated 


with, 1258 


Syphilis in infaney and childhood, treatment, 


91; gastric, treatment, 248; simulating 
syringomyelia, 565; sterilisation of, 614; 
nervous complications of, treatment, 1068 
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or voluntary measures, 671—Manchester’s 
poster, 813—Attitude of the 
of 
venereal disease, 814; All-American Confer- 
diseases ; Wassermann 
interpretation, 964—World-wide antivenereal 
legislation, 1065—Juvenile residential treat- 
ment; Inquiry into certain medico-social 
questions ; International agreement regard- 
ing treatment of merchant seamen, 1066— 


antivenereal 
Pp. 


V.D.; Compulsory notification 


ence on venereal 


Staffing of venereal clinics; Hutments a 
clinics; Statement 
America Conference 


America, 1220—Facilities for individua 
treatment, 1322—Another manifesto on im 
mediate self-disinfection, 1323 


Venereal disease in women, 90; in Aberdeen- 
; Clinic for, in 
Melbourne Hospital, 816; schemes, 959; and 
in Liverpool, 
; in Switzer- 


shire, 164; prevention, 321 


professional secrecy, 1019; 
diagnosis and treatment, 1258 
land, 1271; medical commissions on, 1276 


Venereal diseases among seamen, 164; officer 


at Bury (Py Q), 272 
Venereal diseases, * 


know,” 363; poster, 1073 


Venereal Diseases, their Clinical Aspect and 
(Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh) (re- 


Treatment 
view), 405 ; a correction, 1071 


Venning, Sir E., death of, 1119 F. 


Venom, serpent, properties of, 660 

Ventilation of factories, schools, and coal- 
mines (Py Q), 423: and open-air treatment, 
science of, 616 

Ventricular systole, duration of (Prof. J. 
Cowan and Dr. W. T. Ritchie), 743 

Vérel, Dr. R., obituary, 767 

Vernon, Dr. H. M., working output of the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 361, 
411 


Vertigo, its relation to errors of refraction 
(Mr. O. KE. Pronger), 245 

Veterinary Surgeons’ Amendment Bill, 219 

Veterinary surgeonsand quackery, 274; surgeon 
as vila inspector, 564; practice, anzesthetics 
in, 

Vicary lecture, education 
Thomas Vicary 

Vickers, Dr. C. 


of a surgeon under 
(Sir D’Arcy Power), 1011 
W., death of, 425 


VIENNA, CORRESPONDENCE FROM,.— Colpoplasty 
from the ileum; Therapeutics and patho- 
logy of so-called grippe, 38—Death of Prof. 
Kretz, 329— Medical strikes in sickness 
insurance clubs; Gratuitous treatment in 
out-patients’ departments; Dangerous dyes 
in black cotton, 153—Nationalisation of drug 
stores and apothecary shops, 318—Definite 
settlement of relations between dental 
Surgeons and dentists; Post - graduate 
lectures during the summer months ; Marked 
decrease of pupulation owing to the war, 
$19—Austrian physicians in Russian cap- 
tivity, projected exchange; American phy- 
sicians’ grants for Austrian physicians, 519— 
Increase of females in the higher schools, 
520—Dangers of fresh milk for babies ; 
Housing problem ; Hunger cedema, decrease 
of ; Drop in price of pharmaceutical articles, 
672—Census of cases of sexual disease in 
Austria; Unsatisfactory conditions of the 
old military hospital in Vienna; Winter 
term of the medical faculty; Outbreak of 
small-pox in a private hospital ; Bread con- 
ditions in Vienna, 815—British help for 
Vienna hospitals; Report of Minister for 
Public Health, 965—New dispute between 
practitioners and _ the Krankenkassen ; 
Charges of cruelty against military doctors, 
$66—Interesting lectures during the winter 
term; Yellow Cross, ideal arrangement for 
public and doctor, 1111—Instructions for 
midwives concerning ophthalmia neona- 
torum ;. Restriction of the use of ambula- 
tories, 1112—Relative and absolute increise 
of female population in Austria; New 
Government without a Minister of Public 
Health; Cinema in medical instruction, 
1324—-Hospital problems on demobilisation 
of the army, 1325 


Vienna, economic conditions in, fate of the 
upper middle-class, 410, 414 

Village centres, 930; Council, grant of £25,000, 
1232 


Vincent, Prof, S., 
education, 729 

Vincent's angina, infection with the organisms 
of, following man-bite (Dr. P. H. Hennessy 
and Dr. W. Fletcher), 127 

me Dr. H. W. C., hemophilia in women, 


medical research and 


Viscera, transposition of, 


accompanied by 
congenital heart 


disease, 899, 1024 
Oz-tand:. Dri- J.-D; Holmes, 


danger of self-administration of nitrous 
oxide gas, 1167 


by the S.P.V.D.; All- 
; Euphemisms in the 
American press; Salvarsan substitutes in 


what every man should 


Webster, Mr. J., Mr. H. Perkins, and Dr. R. 
Wegelin, Prof. 


Weichselbaum, Prof. A., obituary, 921 
Weihaiwei, health conditions in, 1235 
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Vision, extra-retinal, 1156 


155; during July, 
during September, 867; 
1020; during November, 
1918, 331; of Ireland, 416; 
1080 

Vital statistics, 


during Octobe 


418, 521, 572, 626, 

8 967, 1020, 1069, 1110, 1165, 1224, 1273 
Windle) (review), 903, 1225 

Voeal cord, cyst of, 1004 

Vocal Therapy Society, meeting, 1073 

Vocational guidance and selection, 1014 

Voeux, Dr. H. A. Des, 
strain, 1206 


] 


mittee on (Py Q), 49 
(Py Q), 221; war-time, 258; 
duty grant, 628, 717; 
Government, 925; position of (Py Q), 1120 
in America (Py Q), 1230 
Vulpis, Prof., contribution to orthopedics, 29 
Vulva, precancerous lesions of, 199 


W 


Plumbers’ Company, 818 


National Memorial. 623 
Walker, Mr. J., Organic 
Students in Medicine (review), 604 


of enlarged prostate, 1259 

Wall, Dr. C., chorea, 1081 

Wallis, Dr. R. L. M., Dr. Marcel Bloch on 
coagulation, 574; and Dr. C. D. Gallagher, 
sugar in the blood, 784 

Walsh, Dr. W. S., Psychology of Dreams 
(review), 1261 

Walters, Dr. F. R., classification of cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 901 / 

Wandsworth Borough Maternity Home, visit 
by the Queen, 1024 

Wanted, Russian parents, 978; 
THE LANCET, !080 

War experiences of a physician (Sir J. R. 
Bradford), 535, 583, 636 

War Gas Poisoning, Pathology of (Maj. M. OC. 
Winternitz) (review), 556 

War memento from British to American 
surgeons, 224; losses of the Italian army, 
356; adapted asylums, 657; memorial in 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, 1329 

Warbasse, Dr. J. P., Surgical 
(review), 22 

Ward, Dr. G. E. S., congenital heart disease, 
1056 


a copy of 


Treatment 


Warfare in the Human Body (Mr. M. Roberts) 
(review), 953 

Warfield, Dr. L. M., Arterio-sclerosis and 
Hvpertension, third edition, 1920 (review), 
1260 


Warren, Mr. R., operative treatment of 
umbilical and ventral hernia, 1048 

Washington Maternity Convention (Py Q), 
1029 


Wassermann reaction (leading article), 78; 
interpretation in relation to syphilis, 964; 
tests, the obtaining of blood for, 1068; and 
Colles’s law, 1108 

Water-rate, special, and the surgery, 1116 

Water-supply, Metropolitan, during January, 
February, and March, 1920, 278; April. May, 
and June, 1920, 1036; future of, 362; of 
Plymouth, 1073; of Bideford (Devon), 1278 

Waters, Dr. J. L., obituary, 869 

Watson, Dr. W. N. W., Bradford Municipal 
Hospital, 1023 

Watson-Williams, Dr. P., throat operations on 
out-patients, 1273 

Watt, Dr. H. H., and Prof. A. R. Cushny, 
senecio poisoning, 1089 

Weardale, Lord, invisible Christmas guests, 
1331 

Webb, Dr. J. C., Electrotherapy, Its Rationale 
and Indications (review), 1149 

Weber, Dr. P., symptomatic paralysis agitans 
following encephalitis lethargica, 795; 
differentiation of the secondary forms of 
polycythemia rubra, 948; chronic myeloid 
leukemia, 1(€52; familial condition re- 
sembling clubbed fingers, 1056; chronic 
jaundice, with enlargement of spleen and 
liver, 1305; acute anterior poliomyelitis, 
1305 


Miller, cceliac infantilism, 894 

Dr. C., and Prof. Dr. T. 
Langhans, Der Kropf der weissen Ratte 
(review), 188 


Vital statistics of London during June, 1920, 
419; during August, 572); 
1223 ; Egyptian, 
in Jamaica, 1919, 
urban, English, Scotch, and 
Irish towns, 40, 106, 154, 215, 271, 312, 374, 
675, 718, 763, 818, 868, 918, 


Vitalism and Scholasticism (DEE Bos Or Ar 


blepsopathia or eye- 
Voluntary hospitals, proposed Select Com- 
; financial position of 


and the spirit 
claims of, 808; and 


Vulvar diphtheria simulating soft chancre, 


Waldo, Dr. F. J., elected Master of the 
Wales, tuberculosis in, work of the Welsh 


Chemistry for 
Walker, Mr. J. W. T., pre-operative treatment 
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Weil, P. Emile, serum treatment of hemo- 
philia, 300 
Weiss, Dr. L, 
toles, 82 
Weiss, Prof. O., and 


» purpura annularis telangiec- 


von Prof. C. Oppen- 

heimer, Grundriss der Physiologie fiir 
Studierende und Aerzte (review), 556 

Welfare work in factories (Py Q),273; work on 
a grand scale, 1266 

Welply, Dr. A., ‘*the right to strike,” 919 

Welsh chair of tuberculosis, 274: Board of 
Health and women (Py Q), 376; National 
School of Medicine, medical schooi to be 
located at Cardiff, 1073 

Wenyon, Dr. C. M., carriage of malaria by 
hibernating mosquitoes, 42 

West African Medical Staff, new 
salaries, 106 

West London Medico-Chirurgical Society (see 
Medical Societies) 


on London Post-Graduate College, lectures, 


scale of 


West of England Eye Infirmary, 
report, 1173 


ihe Suffolk Hospital, charge for in-patients, 


Exeter, 


Westcott, Dr. W. W.,and Dr. W. H. Martin- 
‘dale, The Extra Pharmacopceia, seventeenth 
edition, 1920 (review), 504 

Westman, Mr. C., traumatic displacement of 
lumbar vertebra, 598 

Westminster Hospital, dinner, 823 

Weymouth and Dorset County Royal Hye 
Infirmary, meeting, 414; hospitals, pro- 
posed amalgamation, 947 


Whale, Mr. L., malignant growths of the 
antrum, 1166 


Wharncliffe War Hospital, closing, 531 
‘‘ What every man should know,” 363 


ee aoey: Dr. J., problem of dental disease, 


Wi Sir W. I. de C., the march of surgery, 


When is an advertisement not an advertise- 
ment? 627 


White bile in biliary stasis, 864 

White Cliff Hospital, Torquay, for 
culous patients, 425 

Wee Dro RyGs pellagra at Port Said, 


White, Dr. W., Mental 
(review), 406 

White, Lieut.-Col. S., obituary, 42] 

White, Mr. C., sodium bicarbonate tolerance 
in the toxemias of pregnancy, 1203, 1248 


Se settlement of the Australian tropics, 


Whiteford, Mr. C. H., 
penis following 
1304 


tuber- 


Hygiene of Childhood 


‘ epithelioma of the 
incomplete circumcision, 


Whitehouse, Mr. B , problem of stillbirth, 315 

Whiteway-Wilkinson, Dr. W. H., death of, 824 

| Whittaker, Mr. O. R., Essentials of Surface 

Anatomy, third edition, 1920 (review), 603 

Whooping-cough, benzyl benzoate in, 615 

Wild, Dr. R. B., some racial problems, social 
evils, and modern crusades, 52 

Wilkinson, Capt. R., appointed medical officer 
to Prinea Arthur of Connaught, 871 

Dee Mr. G., modern theories of hearing, 


Willard, Dr. S. D., obituary, 1172 

Williams, Prof. J. W. Colles’s law of the 
Wasserinann reaction, 1108 

Williams, Prof. R. S., call for an improved 
milk-supply, 869 

Willmot, Dr. F. C., and Dr. G. W. Robertson, 
senecio disease, or cirrhosis of the liver due 
to senecio poisoning, 848 

Wilson, Dr. C. M., the fractional test-meal, 
975; and Dorothy Wilson, determination of 
the basal metabolic rate and its value in 
diseases of the thyroid gland, 1042 ; future 
of the Poor-law infirmary, 1287, 1307 

Wilson, Dr. W. J., present-day problems in 
public health, 1259 

Wilson, Mr. H. W., and Mr. G. E. Gask, 
Surgery, a Text-book by Various Authors 
(review), 902 

Wilson, Prof. W. H., pellagra outbreak in 
Egypt, 719 

Windle.) Sit vi Bow, Al Vitalism 
Scholasticism (review), 903, 1225 

Wine v. whisky, 1036, 1126 

Winsley Sanatorium extension, 103, 837 

Winternitz, Maj. M. C., Pathology of War 
Gas Poisoning (review), 556 

Wireless, medical advice by, 828 

Withowski, Dr. G. J., Curiosa de Médecine 
(review), 603 

Woolbach, Dr. S. B., Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, 709 

Women and the Welsh Board of Health (Py Q), 
376; and young persons, employment of, 
(Py Q), 1172, 1229 


and 


Women’s Hospital, Clare Market (Py Q), 160 
Women’s Service Bureau, 1157 
Wood, Dr. Ais 


living foreign body in the ear, 
600 
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Wood, Dr. F. C., Text-book of Pathology 
(Delafield and Prudden’s Text-book of Patho- 
logy), eleventh edition, 

Woodcock, Dr. H. de C., and Dr. H. G. Ruston. 
food values in tuberculosis, 


Woodcock, Dr. H. 


and pellagra, 320 
Woodhead, Sir G. 


Jones, 


sumptive, 268; 
United States, 
Cambridge, 


Jones, 


580 ; 
Industrial ;Colonies 


Settlements for 


702 
Woodrow, 


Wordley, 
Working ou 


Pages. 
1- 54 
55-110 
111-168 
169-228 
229-278 
279-332 
333-382 
383-428 
429.484 


Dr. H., Brightness and Dulliness in 
Children (review) 250 

Woodwark, Dr. 
second edition, 1920 (review), 

Dr. E., paratyphoid infection, 

tput of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, 361, 411 

Worster-Drought, Dr. C., and Dr. H. Danvers- 
Atkinson, paralysis agitans, two cases, 


eeoeee 


eveose 


eeevee 


eooere 


eocere 


eeoree 


A. S., 


larynx, 1205 
1920 (review), 503 


and Village 
the Consumptive (review), 


924 ‘ 
842 ’ Wundt, Wilhelm, 1832-1920 (leading article), | Yellow fever, eradication of, international | 
M., helminthic infections eer Dr. S., hereditary and cell structure hygiene or article), 1263 . : 
yard, Dr. 8., ered ny 5 ure, | Yellowlees, Dr, H. hological i ‘ 
§., and Mr. P. O. Varrier- | _ 970 ater i ii eT 2, See. aan 
¢ndustrial settlement for the con- | Wynn, Dr. W. H., protective vaccines in | Yeovil Board of Guardians, resignation of Dr. £ 
health teaching in the influenza, 314 C. J. Marsh, 724 | 
Prof. Sedgwick’s lectures at Yorke, Prof. W,, trypanosomiasis research,900, J, 
and Mr. P. C. Varrier- 1141 | 
D. A. Miller, cause of fi 
b 


Human Body 
654 
Manual of Medicine, | X ray control, 


1099 
794 


Lewis), 1092 
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Worthington, Dr., congenital web of 


Wright, Mr. G., primary carcinoma of liver, 


X Ray Atlas of the Systemic Arteries of the 


direct, removal of metallic 
foreign bodies by surgical operations under 


(Dr. C. F. Bailey), 
ment of mediastinal neoplasm (DrORNT. 


X rays in treatment of oriental sore (Dr. F. C. 
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Yellow Cross, ideal arrangement for public and - 
doctor, 1111, 1265 













x Young, Dr. J., and Dr. 


eclampsia and the pre-eclamptic state, 1204 - 


——egae 


er 


(Mr. H. C. Orrin) (review), 


Z 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Neurologie und 
Psychiatrie (review), 1208 : 

Zine ionisation im treatment of chronic 
otorrhcea (Dr. A. R. Friel), 545 | 

Zoology, Elementary, Manual of (Mr. L. A. 
Borradaile), third edition, 1920 (review), 557 , 


125; and radium treat- 
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MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEME 
Subject of disinfection and disinfe 
my address to you this even 
upon it as one of the most im 
ing us in future Operations in the fj 
worthy of our serious consideration. 


this opinion from experience in 
is not too much 


_ total sick admi 
primarily be attributed to lack 
and to the presence of vermin. 
France Colonel A. B. 
Wastage for the period March to October 
to 60,000, of which 20,000 wer 
almost all due to vermin, dirt, or se 
dirt. It was also stated that 12,000 e 
occurred in addition. 
incidence of trench fev 
became notifiable, 
It was remarkab] 
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consulting dermatologist, Ar 
- that in his opinion at least thr 
Skin diseases coming under 
vermin—whether lice or 
‘cases of Sepsis due to slight abr 
dirty skin and clothing. 


Incidence of Lice 
The prevalence of lice 
Wastage depends largely on the conditior 
men have to exist in the field. 
that under favourable conditions 
clothing, &c., the incidence is under 
division per week. In rest billets behind the 
the war in France the incidence y 
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may rise to 70 cases per week, or an annu 
wastage of about 26 per cent. 
arrangements for prey 
able to anticipate tha 
be obtained in the fj 


that a very considerable proportion of civ 
harbours lice even in normal times. 
Of lice into the army on mobili 
avoid. In spite of the fact that the Expeditionary 
Force in 1914 was completely free from vermin, lice 
very soon made their appearance, having been intro- 
duced by reservists on Joining the colours. There is 
no doubt in my mind, however, that with properly 
organised arrangements an army in the field can be 
Maintained comparatively free from dirt and vermin, 
and that a repetition of the great temporary wastage 
Which occurred in the past may be avoided in the future. 
Lack of Effective Chemical Means of Prevention. 

I do not propose here to enumerate the 
measures of prevention, which 
Subject with which We are now 


However 
ention can be made, it is ‘eas 
t complete freedom fron 


il populations 
The introduction 
Sation is very difficult to 


general 
are rather outside the 
concerned. Experiments 
the field has shown that up to 
the present no chemical preparation can easily be 
@pplied to the whole body or Clothes which wil] 
effectually rid men of vermin. I consider that any 
attempt in this direction in the field is worse than 
Useless, and tends to give a false sense of security. 
Much valuable time is wasted which otherwise could 

devoted to measures which we know and can 


demonstrate to be effectual. 
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ing mainly because I look 
portant problems confront- 
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to say that at least 50 per cent. of the 
Ssions among troops in the field can 
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Soltau reported that the total sick 
, 1917, amounted 
© cases of skin disease, 
psis aggravated by 
trench fever 
Any statements with regard to the 
8, When the disease 
eserve. 

e how quickly the incidence fell when 
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The whole question of chemical 
insecticides was fully discussed at v 
the Allied Sanitary Conference 
at first they were Specially ady 
French, and other delegates, ey 
of opinion inclined to prev 
bathing, change of clothing 
to the exclusi 


deterrents and 
arious meetings of 
in Paris, and although 
ocated by the Italian, 
entually the consensus 
ention in the form of regular 
, and disinfestation of effects 
on of all other methods. 

A New Scheme under Consideration : 


I may mention, however, that a scheme of organisa- 
tion for future needs of an army in the field is being 
considered somewhat on the following lines :— 

1. A cleansing unit: (2) Movable laundries to work in 
advance of railheads; (0) mobile baths and disinfestors, 
SO organised that they can accompany a brigad 


my, 
Definition of Terms. 
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the 


€ group 
for | 4nd work in a brigade area or be assembled in one 
place on a divisional basis. 2. A special department to 

be formed for the purpose 


of supervising and coordi- 
nating arrangements for disinfestation, bathing, &c. 

For military purposes we have now, I think, to 
consider under what was formerly termed disinfection 
two distinct processes : (a) Disinfection proper, in which 
Wwe aim at destroying pathogenic bacteria. including any 
Spores which may be present; and (b) disinfestation, 
which implies the destruction of body vermin only. 

From a practical point of view the term “« disinfesta- 
tion’ or ‘to disinfest ’’ wag employed during the war 
to differentiate the two processes, for although methods 
of mechanical disinfection can senerally be relied upon 
to kill vermin as well as bacteria at one and the same 
time, those’ of disinfestation are simpler. Disinfesta- 
tion can be undertaken with far less costly and corh- 
plicated apparatus than can disinfection. and the 
required apparatus is more readily supplied and more 
easily and economicall 


It 


in 


y worked—matters of great 
practical importance in the field. When heat is 
employed a lower temperature also suffices. Hot air 
at 60° C. will de 


Stroy lice and the 
but could not be relied 
blankets or mattresses, for instance, 
would not destroy spores in 
tetanus, or gangrene. On the other hand, chemical 
disinfectants which are #tiective in the case of bacteria 
would, in the Strength used, very frequently not kill] 
vermin, or in every case their ova. The French, for 
Similar reasons, coined the word ‘“ disinsector,’’ which, 
though not correct, is equally convenient and, perhaps, 
even more descriptive. The word *' delouser ’’ is crude 
and, from an esthetic point of view, objectionable. 
The use of sundry large and prominent notices posted 
up in camps and by the wayside in France, such 
“This way to the delouser’’ and 
Station,’’ appeared to indicate to 
the British Army was in a particularly verminous 
condition—which was not necessarily the case. 

In 1917 the Director of Works, after consultation with 
me, issued a circular clearly defining for practical 
purposes the processes of disinfection and disinfesta- 
tion, and laid down the types of apparatus and allot- 
ment to camps and other units on the lines of com- 
munication. This was a movement in the right 
direction, as the arrangements agreed upon established 
uniformity between, and fulfilled the requirements of, 
the Royal Engineers and the Medical Service, 

I. DISINFECTION. 

The principles of disinfection in the field differ in no 
way from those required in ordinary everyday life, but 
their application presents some variety and is often 
attended with considerable difficulty. The recognised 
forms of apparatus are frequently unsuitable for the 
front line or for troops in movement, or they cannot 
be supplied in sufficient numbers, and extem porary 
apparatus, or ‘‘ appareil A fortune,’’ as the French term 
it, has therefore to be brought into Operation to suit 
varying needs. Owing to their weight and lack of 
mobility many of the best forms of steam disinfectors 
Cannot be used, and a relatively large fuel consumption 
has also to be considered. To meet the former difficuli j 
both the Allies and we ourselves devised special f 
of portable steam disinfectors that were abl 
the.movement of troops or could be used 
areas when troops were resting. 
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working of the plant 
attendants, 


is observed—matters of difficulty in the field. 


detail, both for the machine and 
appointed a skilled inspector 


well and was appreciated. 
were disinfected by means of 


barges by the port Sanitary authority. 


German System of Disinfection. 


The system of disinfection adopted in the German 
army was similar in many respects to our own, and hot- 
air disinfectors were largely used by them on the 
In order to prevent the introduction of 
infectious disease into Germany from army fronts, the 
very stringent regulations by 
virtue of which all officers and men before entraining 
were required to proceed to a disinfection centre, where 

inspected, bathed, and had all clothes and 


The time allowed 
for disinfection fromthe time of arrival of a train until 
train was limited to eight 
all intercourse between the disinfected and 
those not disinfected was prohibited, and’ men were 
kept under medical observation for the remainder of 


Western Front. 
Supreme Command issued 


they were 
baggage submitted to disinfection. 


departure of a ‘“‘clean”’ 
hours ; 
_ the journey. 


Chemical Disinfectants Used in France. 


With regard to the use of chemical disinfectants, it is 
noteworthy to observe how few are really necessary in 


has been proved 
so, for chemicals 
requiring special 

In France dis- 
ports daily 

the train carrying the 
way with the food to the 


It 
may be noted that we relied upon three disinfectants— 


war-time, given that their efficiency 
beyond doubt. It is well that this is 
at all times are difficult to transport, 
packing, and many are also costly. 
infectants were sent up the line from base 
_with the divisional pack—i.e., 
daily rations—and found their 
divisional areas and to the trenches themselves. 


cresol, formaldehyde, and chloride of lime or bleach. 


Cresol is probably the most valuable disinfectant that 
general use in the field ; 


dinary use as 
In hot solution it could be relied upon to 


It proved a valuable deodorant 
and was also efficacious under certain conditions for 
I would like 
Mayne’s method of 
He found that an emulsion 
of 1 in 100,000 was effective and imparted no objection- 
Cresol has also been recom- 


I have even 
seen it used for Staining floors and bedside tables with 


excellent effect. Cresol for use in the field was contained 
y useful purposes 
I really 
€ managed had it not 
and 


we have at the present time for 
it has many advantages in addition to the or 
a disinfectant. 
kill lice and their ova. 


the destruction of flies and their larvee. 
also to call your attention to Major 
using cresol as a larvicide. 


able taste to the water. 


mended for bilharzia-infected waters. 


in drums, which drums Served man 
and were eagerly sought by sanitary sections, 
do not know how we should hav 
been for the oil drums, kerosene tins, and biscuit 
tea boxes which found their way to the sanitary section 
workshops and reappeared as sanitary appliances far 
too numerous to describe at present. I think a very 
instructive and useful thesis could be written on the use 
and advantages of the oil drum and kerosene tin. 

The use of formaldehyde was chiefly confined to the 
Spraying of infected premises, and for the destruction 
of flies either by spraying or in solution in saucers 
Placed in all kitchens and dining halls. I know 
no more useful deodorant than formaldehyde in the 
case of decaying animal matter. At one period of the 
War great discomfort and even injury to health were 
Caused among the men engaged in sorting and checking 
pay-books sent down from the battle-fields ; these books 
blood and other discharges, and 
consequently were very objectionable to deal with. My 
advice was Sought, and in addition to improvement of 
the ventilation of the rooms in which the men worked 
and other general measures I had the pay-books sub- 
Mitted to the action of formaldehyde, generated in a 
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In order to ensure success it is necessary that the 
is entrusted to well-trained 
and that the greatest care and attention 
We 
issued a small pamphlet describing the working in 
the motor engine, and 


to visit the installation 
periodically. At the base ports the method worked 


Incoming infected trans- 
ports at ports such as Marseilles, Brest, and Cherbourg 
Clayton sulphur dioxide 
disinfectors, which were brought alongside in special 
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simply-made chamber by means of potassium perman- 
ganate and formalin, with the result that all objection- 
able smell was completely removed and the men worked 
in comfort. This effect is due to the action of formalde- 
hyde on protein matter and is one well worth remember- 
ing. ‘The only disadvantages of formaldehyde are its 
irritating effects and its relatively high cost. 

The third disinfectant, chloride of lime, was in- 
valuable, and I should be afraid to say how much of it 
was used during the period of the war in France alone, 
but fortunately it is cheap and easily obtainable. It 
iS necessary, however, that it be well protected from 
light, heat, and moisture, or it quickly fails in its effect 
through loss of the available chlorine on which its dis- 
infecting properties depend. As you are well aware, 
from the commencement of the war all water-supplies 
were disinfected by means of bleach or chlorine gas, 
and it was necessary that only the purest bleach 
Should be used for this purpose. Two grades were 
supplied—one for general disinfecting purposes, not 
necessarily of the purest, and the other put up in 
small tins for water purification, containing, accord- 
ing to specification, not less than 30 per cent. 
of available chlorine. We have recently arranged 
that bleach for the sterilisation of water will be 
packed in 4-ounce earthenware jars, containing a 
measure and fitted with a special air-tight cover. 
This bleach was constantly examined at the mobile 
and base hygiene laboratories, and it is gratifying to 
state that, on the whole, the amount of available 
chlorine came well within the specification. Bleach is 
unsuitable for use in hot climates, and in Mesopotamia 
had to be replaced by another halogen. The custom of 
sprinkling chloride of lime on the ground in unsavoury 
places dies hard, but we managed to kill it in France. 
If there is necessity to use a deodorant for such a 
purpose, then it is evident that sanitation has failed, 
and little is gained by hiding one smell by another. 
Chloride of lime was also invaluable for disinfecting 
and removing from effluents from ablution benches and 
laundries the soap which would otherwise have choked 
the soakage pits into which they were discharged. 

II. DISINFESTATION. 

Early in the war efforts were made to provide 
divisional baths, where the men on return from the 
trenches could take hot baths, be supplied with clean 
underclothing and at the same time have all their 
clothing disinfested. One of the first of these baths was 
installed at Nieppe by Colonel D. M. O’Callaghan in some 
dye-works, the vats being used as baths. Ultimately 
the Germans got wind of them, and they were 
destroyed by shell-fire, the men engaged in bathing 
at the time escaping without their clothes. Other 
divisions quickly provided themselves with baths, 
situated either in factories or Similar buildings, or 
Special accommodation erected by the Royal Engineers. 

Disinfestation of clothing was carried out either by 
steam, or by pressing the seams of the outer clothing 
with hot irons. It was quickly recognised that steam 
disinfestation had many disadvantages, and attempts 
were made to replace steam by hot air. The dis- 
advantages of steam are that unless it is available as 
in laundries special boilers are required, and the 
necessary fuel is at times not forthcoming. Secondly, 
clothes—especially outer clothing—are liable to shrink 
and crease when compressed in the chambers. Drying 
in special machines takes time, and in extemporised 
apparatus, more especially in wet weather, immediate 
thorough drying is almost an impossibility. 

Hot-Air. Disinfestors. 

The high standard of efficiency which is necessary in 
the case of regular steam disinfectors to destroy bacteria 
and their spores is not required to destroy vermin, and 
therefore the simpler and less costly hot-air disinfestors, 
working at a lower temperature, are more suitable for 
the destruction of vermin in the field. From the point 
of.view of louse destruction alone, it was apparent that 
if the difficulties attending the circulation of hot air in 
the chambers could be overcome, so that all ‘parts of 
the clothing would be exposed to an equal temperature, 
then hot-air disinfestation would prove the better 
method, for the following reasons :— 
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temperature of 90°C. can be obtained in the centre of the 
chamber. Air is best supplied by means of ducts carried 
from the well of the entrance, under the floor of the chamber, 
and opening directly beneath the stoves. About 200 blankets 
or 100 kits can be dealt with at one time. This type of dis- 
infestor was, however, not suitable where the ground water 


approached the surface, as in the Ypres Salient. 


1. The necessary lethal temperature is easily obtained by 
means of any available fuel, such as coke or wood. In France 
we relied upon a temperature of from 75-80° C., maintained 
for 20 minutes with perfect success by means of burning 
coke. 

9 No shrinkage or creasing of the clothing occurs. 
Clothes are not spoilt in any way as long as the temperature 
does not exceed 110°C., and buttons and badges are not 
tarnished. 

3. No drying of the clothing is required, and men are 
issued with dry, warm clothing, which is a real_comfort in 
the field. 

4. Perfect efficiency.. No risk whatsoever of lice and their 
ova not being destroyed in well-constructed plants. — 

5. The process is much more rapid than that of steam, as 
no after-drying is necessary. 

6. Any article of clothing can be dealt with, including 
riding-breeches, leather, gum-boots, and other articles of 
clothing and equipment which are liable to be injuriously 
affected by steam. 

7. The cost of construction and expense of working is 
considerably less than when steam is employed. 

8. Most of the types can readily be made from material 
available, such as corrugated iron, rails, &c. 

Major Orr’s Disinfestor. 

To Major H. Orr, of the Canadian Army Medical Service, 
belongs the credit of having designed a plant which 
fulfilled all these requirements, and in which sufficient 
means were arranged for circulating the air, and so con- 
veying a uniform temperature throughout the chamber. 
This type of apparatus was extensively used in the 
First Army area and also in various camps and bases 
with excellent results. Lice and their nits were baked 
as hard as biscuits within the space of 20 minutes. It 
was also the type used in connexion with bathing 
establishments for men on demobilisation. Major Orr’s 
hot-air disinfestor can briefly be described as follows :— 

The disinfesting chamber, which measures 15 feet long, 
8 feet wide, and 6 feet high inside, is constructed over a pit, 
with sloping sides measuring 7 feet by 14 feet at the top and 
5 feet by 10 feet at the bottom; a stairway at one side leads 
to the entrance of the pit, which is closed by a tightly-fitting 
metal door. Two specially constructed braziers, 24 inches in 
diameter, each capable of holding 120-125 lb. of coke, are 
placed in the pit. Air is supplied to the braziers, by two 
4-inch pipes, which enter the chamber at each side of the 
door, and open directly beneath the braziers. The floor of 
the chamber over the pit consists of corrugated iron, 
perforated with 126 openings, each 3 inches by 6 inches. 
Three 4-inch, right angle, air outlet pipes extend through 
each of the side walls close to the ceiling. These outlet 
pipes, in conjunction with the air inlet pipes beneath the 
braziers, provide for the circulation of hot air and gases 
through the chambers. The front of the chamber consists 
of two double tightly-fitting doors made of wood insulated 
with asbestos or metal, or of metal alone. The clothing for 
disinfestation is hung on specially constructed trucks 
or trolleys, which can be moved into and out of the 
chamber on light railway lines. Each truck carries 128 
articles of clothing or blankets. The fuel consumption 
amounts to about 200 lb. per day, and the braziers after 
starting require no further attention, except sometimes the 
addition of a little coke at noon. 

Disinfestation is completed when the clothing has been 
exposed to a temperature of 75° CG. for 20 minutes. It 
was found by experiment that the temperature beneath the 
folds of the garments was from 10-15° below that of the 
surrounding air of the chamber ; it was therefore necessary 
to expose the articles for 90 minutes to a temperature above 
75° C. (as indicated by a right-angle thermometer supplied and 
fixed to the chamber) to ensure certainty of disinfestation. 

Russian Pit Disinfestor. 

This very serviceable and efficient form of hot-air 
disinfestor, simple to construct and easy to work, 
was brought to my notice by General Sir William 
Macpherson. This form was extensively used in the 
Fourth Army and in many labour and prisoner of war 
camps. 

It consists of a chamber 8 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 7 feet 
deep dug in the ground and roofed in with corrugated iron 
suitably supported. A layer of earth is spread over the 
roof. Access to the chamber is gained by an entrance 
9 feet wide extending from the roof to the floor at the middle 
of the longer side of the chamber, closed by a corrugated 
‘ron door fitted in grooves. Two simple stoves made out of 
oil-drums, placed in each of the far corners of the chamber, 
supply the heat. These are stoked from above through the 
flues, which lead upwards through the roof to about 2 feet 
above the layer of earth. Clothes, after being turned inside 
out, are suspended on wires strung across the chamber. 
Disinfestation is completed in from 30-60 minutes, and a 

























































CONCLUSION : SCHEME FOR GENERAL DEMOBILISATION- 


In the interests of the population at home, as well as. 
of the men themselves, it was imperative that the men 
should leave France clean and free from vermin. I was 
asked to draw up plans for cleansing establishments, 
to include bathing and disinfestation arrangements for 
3000 men per diem at each port of embarkation, at least: 
18 months before the armistice. The plans were 
approved, but owing to the favourable opinion I had 
formed of the hot-air disinfestor designed by Major Orr 
the latter was substituted for the steam type of apparatus: 
originally proposed. The uninterrupted success of the 
hot air system justified my action, and doubtless the 
problem of disinfestation in the field for all troops 
except those in the immediate front line can how be 
said to have been solved. 

Owing to the large number of men to be dealt with ina 


advisable that sanitary precautions as to cleansing 
and disinfestation of clothing should be carried out on 
a comprehensive scale at each centre of demobilisation 
immediately prior to embarkation. Centres for de- 
mobilisation were arranged in connexion with the 
various ports of embarkation. These camps received 
the numbers of men allotted to embark on any one 
day; they were divided into ‘‘a dirty section ’’ and 
‘6a clean section,’’ between which cleansing stations. 
were interposed. The men on arrival proceeded to the 
dirty section, and after being bathed and then dis- 
infested at the cleansing station moved into the clean 
section, where they remained until they embarked for 
England. Each complete cleansing installation was 
designed to provide for the bathing and disinfestation 
of the clothes of 3000 men in from 10 to 11 hours. These 
installations were provided on a basis for dealing with 
50 per cent. more men than the camp accommodated, to 
allow for breakdowns and overlapping. The bathing 
arrangements included dressing rooms, hot sprays 
(24 per 3000 men per day), and drying rooms, with 
accessories, such as towel rooms, dirty underclothing 
and clean underclothing stores. Bathing and disinfesta- 
tion could be carried out simultaneously through the day. 

For disinfestation the hot-air disinfestor designed by 
Major Orr was adopted. This type of disinfestor was 
highly efficient and satisfactory in working owing to the 
continual passage of a current of hot air through the 
chambers. On account of the low specific heat of air a 
rapid circulation of hot air is necessary to raise the 
temperature of the clothing to the lethal temperature 
within a reasonable time. The articles to be disinfested 
for each man were: (1) tunic, (2) trousers, (3) shirt, 
(4) vest, (5) greatcoat. The men were supplied with 
clean underclothing, of which a stock of 12,000 pieces 
was kept at the cleansing station. The underclothes 
worn by the men on arrival at the baths, such as shirts,. 
undervests, and pants, were dispatched to area laundries, 
where they were disinfested in steam chambers, 
washed, and returned to the cleansing station for 
re-issue. 

The men brought down their blankets with them, 
and these were disinfested and re-issued to the camps. 
The blankets used in the dirty section of the camps 
were disinfested at least once a week, or oftener, if in 
the opinion of the medical officer it was considered 
necessary. In the clean section the blankets were also 
disinfested weekly. Facilities for disinfesting the 
plankets were afforded by working the hot-air dis- 
infestors during the night hours. At any one installa- 
tion 3000 blankets could be disinfested in three to four 
hours, allowing at least half an hour in the disinfesting 
chambers. Medical inspection was carried out as the 
men passed through the baths by a medical officer, and 
cases of scabies or other diseases were sent to a hospital 
specially allotted to receive men from camps of demobi- 
lisation. As the stay in camp was liable to be tedious, 
sports, games, and other recreations were organised. 


limited time on general demobilisation, it was considered 
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THE RESULTS OF 
PNEUMOTHORAX TREATMENT OF 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS.* 

BY PROFESSOR CHR. SAUGMAN, 


: MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF VEJLEFJORD 
| DENMARK, 






SANATORIUM, 





THOUGH pneumothorax treatment of pulmonary 


itself 
‘respected, the statistics of the final results are yet 


pointed out, it is, on the 
whole, very difficult to compile statistics of the patients 

belong to the most severe 
has its own peculiarity. <A 
detailed communication of the cases, one by one, gives 
But having now at Vejlefjord 


a 
material consisting of over 400 pneumothorax-tireated 


‘patients, I think our numbers are sufficiently great for 


tuberculosis has for several years made 


only scarce. As Brauer has 


thus treated because they 
‘cases, and each of them 


‘much fuller information. 
Sanatorium more than 12 years’ experience and 


statistical analysis. 


Since December, 1906, we have treated 
Sanatorium 430 patients,! 
in all. 


a sharp needle (having only in a 


i.e., in a series of 277 cases,? 


probably due to gas embolism, 
proved by the post-mortem examination. 


somplications from the injections of gas. 


In order to judge the results of pneumothorax treat- 
ment I have investigated the after-histories of the 
| discharged from 1907 to 1916, and whose 
Sanatorium in January, 
patients belonging 
275 patients (about 
about 60 per cent. left-sided), in 


patients 
‘ecords were known to the 
1919. Certain inquiries also refer to 
0 1917. During these 10 years 


be per cent. women, 


Vhom collapse treatment had been tried, were dis- 
Six of these suffered 
rom non-tuberculous diseases (bronchiectases, con- 
equences of gangrene of the lung, tumours) and are 
‘xcluded, together with the two cases of death at the 
irst injection and, besides, eight patients who later on 
yere treated by thoracoplasty during or after their 
importance 
of the results of pneumothorax treat- 
They all 
elong to the third stage, except two cases in the second 
tage, in which we tried collapse tréatment because 
for a long time to improve under 
Strange to say, the 
ttempts in both cases failed on account of total pleural 
By continued sanatorium treatment they 
ave gradually recovered. and their disease may now be 


tharged from the sanatorium. 


tay in the sanatorium, and thus are of no 
o the judgment 


nent. Consequently, 259 patients remain. 


hey did not seem 
eneral sanatorium treatment. 


dhesions. 


egarded as arrested.’ 

The others—i.e., 257 patients—belonged to the third 
sage, and in all these cases tubercle bacilli were found 
ithe sputum. In 172 cases we succeeded in forming 
pneumothorax, though not always a large one; while 
aw attempts in 85 cases (i.e., 32 per cent.) did not 
sult in the formation of an efficient pneumothorax. 

In the after-histories of these 85 patients we have a 
iandard for comparison. The cases are quite similar 
) those in which the treatment was technically 
fective; the only difference is that the one series 
mld be treated in this way and the other not. 
mmsequently we can from the after-histories of these 
' patients in some measure conclude how the 172 
hers would have fared if pneumothorax treatment 
ud not been employed and had not influenced their 


* A lecture delivered at the Ninth Scandinavian Medical Congress 
Copenhagen on August 20th, 1919. 

! To the beginning of August, 1920, 500 patients. 
*Saugman: Zur Technik des. kiinstlichen Pneumothorax, 


‘auer’s Beitriige, vol. xxxi., 1914. 
* To the beginning of August, 1920, 537 cases, 
4 One of them died in January, 1920, from infiuenza. 
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in our 
with about 10,000 punctures 
As to the risk of the first injection of gas through 
few cases employed 
Kuss’s blunt trocar), I would remark that after the two 
cases of sudden death (Nos. 98 and 163, which occurred 
in 1910 and 1912, and which have already been reported”) 


9 


we have had no accident 
at the induction of the pneumothorax, so that the 
mortality of the first operation in our material has sunk 
below 3 per cent. The two cases mentioned above were 
though it could not be 


With our 
present cautious technique we have seen no dangerous 


the sifted material. 





condition favourably or otherwise. Only this objection 
might be raised that cases with total adhesion of the 
pleure have a worse prognosis than others; this is, 
however, contradicted by the even excellent results 
that in such cases can be obtained by thoracoplasty, 
results that are by no means inferior to the results of 
pneumothorax treatment. In this group we also have 
a Standard of the quality of the whole material. By a 
comparison with the final results of another series of 
third-stage, Ssputum-positive cases collected in 1911 
these cases show that after 2-10% years 25 per cent. 
were able to work and 69 per cent. were dead, while 
our series of controls, collected in the same way, shows 
respectively 13 per cent. and 80 per cent. Consequently 
this material has been even considerably more serious 
than the average of the third-stage cases with bacilli. 
The inquiries into the after-histories of these two 
Series of patients in January, 1919, are indicated in 
Table IA., this table including all cases that have been 
treated. Yet this table does not give any real index of 
the importance of pneumothorax treatment because it 
includes a great many quite hopeless cases, which were 
treated partly wt aliquid fiat, partly solaminis causa. 
Of course, such cases are absolutely unimportant in the 
judgment of the value of a method. Therefore it is 
just to exclude all the hopeless patients—i.e., partly 
such whose better lung can hardly be expected to do 
the work of two, and partly such whose symptoms of 
intestinal tuberculosis have appeared either before or 
immediately after the beginning of the treatment. 
Further, there are the cases in which the treatment 
had at once a bad influence, and was therefore quickly 
abandoned. The material thus somewhat sifted gives a 
better idea of the importance of the treatment, although 
there is among. the remaining cases a large series in 
which the indications for the treatment, on account of 
the state of the other lung, were rather—or even very— 
dubious. The results of the two series, after this 
exclusion, is seen from Table IB. 













































Patients Discharged 1907-16 Inclusive ; Their 
in January, 1919. 
TABLE Is.—The Complete Unsifted Material (257 patients). 
TABLE IB.—The Same Table after Exclusion 
Hopeless Cases (220 patients). 


(A) (B) 


| Treatment technically Treatment technically 


Condition 


of the Quite 






— | Effective. |Ineffective.| Effective. 


Ineffective. 











lee Per toh Per = Per 7 Per 
No, | cent. No. ; cent. No. cent. ano. cent. 
—| -—a| _ aed Cc ae a 
Able to do general | 55 32 Se 1056 55 38°5 9 11°8 
or light work. 
Unable to work on | 5 2°9 3 35 5 35 3 39 
accountof tuber- 
eulosis. 
Dead from tuber- | 109 63°4 71 835 80 55°9 63 81°8 
culosis. 
Ill or dead from | 3 ig - — 5 ZT -— — 
other causes.- 
Unknown. | — — 2 Ze = aa 2 2°6 
jae as en SES i as ce 
| 
= | Deh moe, eRe wa £ YAS |e | pepeep ae 


I may add that 16 of the 55 patients classed as able 
to work are still undergoing treatment, while 39 have 
ceased treatment. Bacilli had disappeared in 39 per 
cent. of the treated cases, only in 12 per cent. of the 
untreated. 

We see that the number of those who in 1919—i.e., 
2-113 years after discharge—could be classed as able to 
do general or light work in the ' effective ’’ cases is 
more than three times as great as in the “ ineffective ”’ 
cases, while the mortality is only about two-thirds. My 
assistant, Johannes Gravesen, has recently demonstrated 
the following very interesting fact: in cases of complete 
pneumothorax without notable adhesions the percentage 
of capacity for work after 3-13 years was about 70; in 


cases of incomplete pneumothorax only about 11. 
Table II. gives an idea of the fate of these patients 


during some years, 


Showing the state of all patients 
from 1-10 years 


after discharge of the complete and of 












| 


Effective (per cent.). 
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TABLE II.—(A) The Complete, Unsifted Material (1907-17). (B) 


(A) ; 
Treatment technically 
Ineffective (per cent.). Effective (per cent.). Ineffective (per cent.). 


(B) 
Treatment technically 









aris { 


After years: | 1 | ? | 8|4)\5! 











| 
bth 






Can do general 


Unable to 






8 | 9 


| —— — 





ieee Yaa Ua Age 
or light work. | 35! 36 33) 30} 26] 24 | 27 | 18 | 17 20 


10 





| ; 
4\/5|6|7 s | 9 |10 12 3 alse 7 |8\9 30 2|2|3)4 





Pesta eueeeeee | 
17\17|19|17|15)16/13|16| 0) 0 wal 45) 41) 37) 31 | 30 | 32 [23/26 30 20)19.21,1917/141619 0 0 


92|22|17|12| 8| 4| 3| 5| 0} Of 25] 18| 13) 10 6| 5) 5) 5 


flea | | 

















f ea | 
No. of cases ... {1941175 159 140,117) 98 | 75 | 50 | 2 


9 135 





88|81 71 





mee | osl-a7| 12} 9) bt 4] 4| 4] 0} © 

Died of tuber- | | | | eae oa Ee 
i of tuber | 4) a7 55| 61, 68| 71 | 69 | 78 | 83 | 80| 60 | 60 | 65 | 72 | 77 | 80 85) 79 100100} 32| 37| 46 53 62 65 | 65 (72/74 70 56 56 60 6872/74/80 
of 88. | ia 10 7873 65 5446 





60 | 52/44, 30) 19 18 2f161,142)132114 96 | 80 | 63 39 
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The Same Table with Exclusion of the Hopeless Cases. 
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shown. 


work; the parallel number 


torium treatment for such cases 
as are suitable for pneumo- 
thorax treatment (the lower 
curve), and the plus that pneu- 
mothorax treatment gives—vizZ., 
the distance from the lower 
eurve to the upper one. 

All these numbers givé plain 
evidence of the exceedingly 
favourable influence of Forla- 
nini’s treatment on suitable 
cases and of the really excellent 
results that can be obtained by 
this treatment in combination 
with sanatorium treatment. I 
do not know any other treat- 
ment that gives third-stage, 
sputum-positive cases a 33 per 
cent. chance of being able to 
work after seven years. 

Of the patients discharged 

_ 1907-17, 22 are still undergoing 
pneumothorax treatment; 20 of 
them are able to work, 2 not. 

TABLE III. 


1 for 11 years. | 1 for 6 years. 
1 a5 9 39 i 29 5 a3 
il 99 7 3° 5 3° 4 3° 


during a number of years 


ment is seen from Table EV. :— 
TABLE IY. 


been terminated— 








regard to their previous illness, p 
professions. 


From Table IIA. I have excluded the 
the seventh year as being too small, 
rather accidental, and have composed the curves here 


100% 


90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
50 
20 


10 


| 
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artly in very laborious 








* On account of tuberculosis. 


shows what can be effected by ordinary sana- 


Fic. 1.—Curve of Working Capacity. 
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Pneumothorax is maintained (1919) in— 


4 for 
Ones 


Particular interest is, of course, attached to those | negative result, the other, acc 
whose treatment has been terminated and whose health | method, with a comparatively favourable result. 

has been maintained. In I have, by a careful analysis of these cases, trie 
January, 1919, 44 of the patients discharged 1907-17 | to find why relapse supervened in one and neo 
with treatment terminated can be classed as able to|in another case, but I have failed. 
work. The interval since the cessation of the treat- 


All these patients now do their usual work without any panions relapses after its cessation, 
well with their pneumothorax. In’ such cases it W 


usually be sufficient, when the treatment has lasted f 











eal ale va es 
CeCe eee 


> l year fee etl eases | 3-4 years 


still able to 1-2 years. Siow asi aoe 4-5 4s 
sper cent. for the technically | while the time that passed, before the relapse was 


ineffective cases are 21 and 16—i.e., about half. Likewise evident, was :— 








the curve of mortality shows for the former group after | > tyear ... .. in 2 cases. 3 years 
three years 46 per cent., after seven years 63 per cent., Ae os kas. Ua Eee. ee 
but for the latter 60 and 80 per cent. In fact, Curve I. SY ORLS see 15 ” 


7 yrs. 1 2 5 easy 










DRL lant anys OO 


omens PHeEUMOthOrax treatment technically effective. 
ineffective. 


seaene ee ie as we wai 


va lf 
5 


numbers after Of real relapses in patients whose treatment had been 

and therefore | intentionally terminated we have had only 4, to which © 
may be added 2, in whom the treatment ought to have ~ 
been continued, but was terminated by a mistake. The 


These tables and curves show that of the technically | relapses supervened after a compression for— 


effective cases, after 3 years, more than 40 per cent., 
and, after seven years, 32 per cent. were 


in 2 cases, — 


99 


in 1] case. 


29 


We have treated 4 of these patients again ; in 1 of 


Fic. 2.—Curve of Mortality. 
6” 7 Yee 





them a pneumothorax could be re-formed, the gas no’ 
being completely reabsorbed; but extension of the 
disease in the other lung supervened. In the other : 
3 years. cases our attempts to re-establish the pneumothora+ 
20 had no result; 2 of them were treated with thoraco 
plasty, 1, according to Friedrich’s method, with : 


ording to Sauerbruch’ 


I think w 
may consider it a somewhat dangerous thing t 
cease the treatment before the lapse of more than on 


year, because one of the four compressions had on! 


lasted one year. When peculiar circumstances favor 


In 44 patients discharged 1907-17, who in 1919 were | it, in very recent cases when the lung has not fibrose 
classed as able to work, pneumothorax treatment had | and when the pneumothorax is complete, 


it wi 


perhaps be sufficient to continue the treatment f 


1 ... 12 years ago. 5... Tyears ago. 6 ... 3 years ago. only one year , but usually at least two years’ cor 
2...10. » SG yw BEG ZEG Sia?) 49 pression will be preferable. In chronic cases Tam muc 
Etta we phat ie ape Higa a ueh's -fraid of discontinuing the treatment-before three 
; % E four years, and even after four years relapses are, ‘ 

In these cases the compression has lasted in— seen from one of our cases, not impossible. The cess 
Bie ee 4 year. 17... «. QSyears. | 1... .. 56 years. tion of a pneumothorax is always, in a measure, a ris 
TF edie wae Sa Py RGA. Be esas (ai, so we must not blame our patients for wishing to co 
RN eat AeA ce ie i? ; tinue the treatment when they have seen in their cox 


and when they @& 










te ee es 9s a 


ing that many of the patients now completely fit for 
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work have passed through severe suppurative pleurisies 
with tubercle bacilli in the pus, and persisting for 
several years. 








some years, to inject gas every second or third month, 
and the inconveniences of thése injections are 
mostly so slight that the sense of security given is 
cheaply bought. A patient who during several 
years has been treated with a pneumothorax with 
good results feels, apart from a little dyspnoea, quite 
well and is able to work like a healthy man, unless 

















































TABLE V.—The Influence of an Effusion on the Results. 





With effusion. Without effusion. 
hard physical exertion 1S required. For instance, a No. |Per cent.) No. |Pér cent. 
busy medical practitioner has continued his work for five | — é : SOL} mate mingles 
years without trouble, although he had to cycle during | Able to work in Jan., 1919 31 — 3T3 24 40°0 
last winter’s epidemic of influenza when benzene was | Unable to work Esso 4 4°8 1 1°6 
scarce. ‘The only real risk such a patient runs is that Dead, Jan.,1919 ... ... ... | 48 57'8 32 53°3 
of pneumonia in the other lung. We have had one Ill or dead from other? | 
such case ; the patient was a young medical man, who causes, Jan., 1919 t e755 ir 5 50 


had been treated during six years for a practically 
hopeless condition, and had been able to finish his 
studies and do his hospital work. Perhaps he 
might have been saved if he had allowed the gas 
to be withdrawn from his pneumothorax, which he, 
being over-cautious, had kept superfluously large; but 
there was no chance of performing such an evacuation. 
The post-mortem examination in this case showed 
complete healing of the lung; there was a cavity com- 
pletely compressed. Examination of a series of slides 
of its walls showed one Single giant cell; but bacilli 
could not be found, and inoculation of a guinea-pig gavea 
-hegative result. This man could, no doubt, have let 
his lung re-expand long ago; at any rate, it would have 
been sufficient to maintain a very Smalk pneumothorax, 
which would have allowed the “ sick”? lung to work 
again, while a thin space of air would have been keptup 
with a view to an enlargement should this be necessary. 


In the case of incomplete but efficient compression it 
will usually be right to continue the pneumothorax 
treatment for good, unless the treatment is abandoned 
in favour of a total or partial thoracoplasty, which will, 
in many cases, be preferable. 

The pneumothorax being complete, I now usually let 
the patients be treated for about five years. If then all 
is normal, if the patient’s capacity for work is proved, 
and if he wishes it, I let the pneumothorax close, 
choosing the summer season for allowing the lung to 
re-expand, for the first months observing the patient 
very closely, if possible in the Sanatorium; and no 
sooner do symptoms of relapse in the treated lung 
appear than I renew the injections of gas, but only in 
very few cases have I seen any reason to do so. After 
Seeing the excellent results that can be obtained by 
thoracoplasty, I am not so afraid to discontinue the 
treatment ; if a relapse occurs and the pneumothorax 
cannot be re-formed we can operate on the patient. 

Three of our patients have been confined without 
relapse, one of them even twice, one pregnancy occurring 
before, the other after the cessation of the pneumo- 
thorax, which had lasted five years. In three cases 
pregnancy occurred so soon after discharge that I did 
not venture to let it continue. 

Of alternating compression, first of one, then of the 
other lung, we have had 7 cases, 2 patients, discharged 
in 1918, being included. They all died except one, 
who first had his left lung compressed for eight 
months, with cessation in July, 1913, and in whose 
right side a pneumothorax was formed in J anuary, 1914, 
which lasted 16 months. Since 1915 he has been quite 
well and able to work. Though such an alternating 
treatment in most cases will be without result, it is 
Seen that in single cases it can be of use, and we there- 
fore are justified in employing it, especially when there 
is a rather long interval between the cessation of the 
first and the beginning of the second treatment. 

An effusion in the pneumothorax cavity is one of 
the most frequent complications ; of our 143 patients 
79 had an effusion inthe sanatorium (31 large, 23 middle- 
sized, and 25 small); in 4 cases an effusion was found at 
the induction of the pneumothorax. It is of great 
interest to examine the influence of effusions on the 
final results. In Table V. the state in 1919 of those with 
and of those without an effusion is shown. It is 
astonishing that the results of the two series are practi- 
Cally identical, with a slight preponderance in favour of 
he dry pneumothorax cases. It is still more astonish- 


I hope that the facts now communicated may be 
sufficient to indicate the great importance of pneumo- 
thorax treatment in suitable cases. But I would again, 
in conclusion, emphasise that the results here mentioned 
are obtained by a combination of pneumothorax treat- 
ment with strict sanatorium treatment. It is easily 
understood that the best possible conditions for the 
‘* better’’ lung, of which, especially in the beginning of 
the treatment, much is required, are of importance, and 
these conditions are best found in a Sanatorium. My 
patients, as a class, are comparatively well-to-do. 

A surgical colleague remarked acouple of years ago 
that he hoped to become old enough to see the burial of 
pneumothorax treatment. He did not live long enough, 
however, and though he had lived ever go many years 
he would not have seen it. The pneumothorax treat- 
ment has got a permanent placeas an important remedy 
in our therapeutic armoury, a place that only ignorance 
of the methods and its results can deny. It is not 
unjustly that Holmgren in his chapter in the 
Scandinavian Text-book of Medicine characterises it 
as the greatest progress made in the treatment of 
phthisis since Brehmer’s and Dettweiler’s time. I 
would be glad if the numbers here presented convince 
sceptics of the great importance of the method. 

Ee 


ON THE CLINICAL VALUE OF 
ROUTINE CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID 
EXAMINATION 
IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF NERVOUS DISEASE. 
By A. DOUGLAS BIGLAND, B.A., M.D., M.R.G.P., 


HONORARY PHYSICIAN, DAVID LEWIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
LIVERPOOL; LECTURER IN CLINICAL MEDICINE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


(From the Thompson Yates Laboratory.) 


N acute meningeal affections examination of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid forms a routine part of every 
clinical laboratory’s working day, but not, as far as one 
can gather, in the more chronic neurological affections, 
though just as brilliant diagnostic results are claimed 
in such cases by an army of workers throughout 
America and the continent. I wish, therefore, to lay 
before the profession some results which have been 
obtained during overa year’s work on material gathered 
from the various Liverpool institutions. These results 
will be treated in a purely clinical Spirit, leaving the 
more technical part of the subject for a future paper. 
An outline only of the technique employed will be given. 

Lumbar Puncture. 

This operation, in my opinion, should never be 
performed unless provision is made for the patient 
to remain in bed during thé ensuing 24 hours. The sitting- 
up position is, when possible, much to be preferred. 
and as a rule no anesthetic, either general or local, is 
required. The choice of needle is a difficult one ; in 
my own practice I have always two different kinds 
ready sterilised: a White-Jeanselm needle of platinum- 
iridium and a nickel needle of the ordinary Barker 
type. The former is to be preferred, but it has two 
objections: (1) that if the patient is abnormally fat or 
muscular or if the needle be introduced at too great an 
angle the thecal cavity may not be reached owing te 
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From a perusal of the above tests it Ww 
if results are only regarded as cer 
reactions are in agr 
practically excluded 


ill be seen that 
tain when all the 
eement the possibility of error is 


Clinical Results. ‘ 

In order to investigate for myself the clinical value to 
be obtained from the combined use of the above reac- 
tions I pursued the following plan. Through the kind- 
ness of the superintendent and medical staff of the 
Lancashire County Asylum, Rainhill, I was supplied 

with a series of samples of blood and spinal fluid. As 

previously arranged no diagnosis was sent with the 

specimens and no hint whatever was given as to their 

_ probable nature until after the pathological report had 

| been sent in. I never saw the patients themselves 

_ except in one case in which my Clinical diagnosis was 
at fault and the asylum authorities were right as shown 
afterwards by the laboratory findings. 

Enough has been said to show that this test was 
more searching than any which could occur in ordinary 
_ laboratory practice, where, of course, pathological find- 
ings are regarded only as one factor in a complete 


diagnosis. The following table shows clearly the results 
of this test. 



















‘ees = ai | ag | Of (a) Laboratory diag- 
mee) 5+ I's Selb. = # Gold colloid. nosis; (b) clinical 
' - gi | -s SE. by diagnosis. 
Med) 2+ | mei ++ | es (a, b) CS. 
eas) NS es ft | a (a) Prob. not N.S. : 
| | | | | (b) ?G.P.t 
Bl PP peas p++ | +4 | oe (a, b) G.P. 
4) ++) 15 [++] +4 | — A " 
| 
iaeo |V s.+| N. {| - | ++! — (a) N.S., not G.P. 
f | : b) ?4 
: | Ker : 
| 6 ) eats . +4- ) +4 ++) a (a, b) G.P. 
pee7} ++) as | +4] 44 a . i 
{ | | 
' 8 | ++ | 3% | ++/ ++] Paretic c. i 
| Pt oe tt | +t | . i 3 
; 10 y.s.+| 1 oot | = 4 Normal. | (a) Not N.S.; (6) D.P. 
; 11 | feo | - | ++ +4 | Paretic ec. (a, b), G.P. 
12; ++! 45 | - | - | 2211000000 (a) Prob. M., no 8.; 
| | | (b) Ch. M., not G.P. 
eet 2 tH ty Normal. | (a) Not G.P., prob. 
| | | chronic C.S.; (b) C.S. 
| | | | not G.P. 
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W)++| 4 |++ ++) Pareticc. (a, b), GP. 
= | ++) ++} ++} 3333430000 | (a) Prob. C.S..°G.P. 
| | 


(b) prob. G.P. 


| 
except Case 5 (in first three dilu- 
st two dilutions, partial + in others). 

Cases 2 and 5 were “ no signs of G.P.” 
10wed marked vascular changes and 


Fluid Wass.*—In all dilutions 
tions) and Case 13 (++ in fir 

| Post-mortem reports on 
On Case 5 post mortem sl 
hemorrhages in pons. 

N, normal. V.s.+, very slight. 
cerebral syphilis. G.P., 
D.P., dementia precox. 


—, hegative. C, curve. C.S., 
seneral paralysis. N.S., neuro-syphilis. 
Ch.M., chronic meningitis. 

It will be seen that there is a remarkable agreement 
between the pathological findings and the clinical 
diagnosis, which was not known by me at the time of 
the blood and spinal fiuid examinations. In these 
18 cases there was not one Srave discrepancy noted 
between the two diagnoses. 

Additional evidence as to the 
Was furnished later 
Cases 2 and 5. 


Case 2.—When the brain w 


accuracy of diagnosis 
by post-mortem examinations on 


as examined macroscopically 
here was evidence of general paralysis, and the pathologist 
30 Rainhill Asylum, Dr. G. A. Watson, was as disappointed 
ts I was, since the laboratory diagnosis had been : ‘* Not 
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easy clinical diagnosis. 
interest :— 


rapid onset. 
was difficulty in holding w 
tabes was made. 

found to be absolut 
the blood 


spastic phenomena. 
lutely | : 
syphilis of any kind. 


pupil on 
Cerebro-spinal fluid showed ob 
antispecific treatment he gre 
business of his own. 


mination as follow 
Wassermann re 
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With these results to giv 


€ me confidence, the exa- 
mination of the blood 


and cerebro-spinal fluid during 
the past year has become routine practice in the 
majority of my neurological cases, and many specimens 
also have been sent from the Royal Infirmary, Liver- 
pool, to the honorary physicians of which hospital I 
beg to tender my thanks. While it would not be possible 
to discuss in detail all the results obtained, it will 
probably be useful to present notes of some of the 
more interesting groups of cases. 


Cerebral Vascular Lesions. 

When cerebral vascular lesions are due to syphilis 
there are usually obvious changes in the cerebro- 
Spinal fluid. In a few cases, however, there may be 
comparatively few abnormal findings in the fluid, but 
in my experience the Wassermann reaction is always 
given in these cases, though the globulin and lympho- 
cyte estimations may be almost normal. Upon looking 
over the notes of many such cases one has been 
struck with the change in diagnosis which was neces- 


Sary as a result of the facts supplied by the laboratory. 
I append a few examples :— 


CASE 1.—A young man, aged 23 ye 
that he was paralysed down one sid 
unable to speak. Though he denied Syphilis 
syphilitic cerebral thrombosis was made. 
spinal fluid were examined not a trace of Sy 
It was afterwards found that the hemipleg 
attack of influenza. 
man undoubtedly woul 
of antisyphilitic treatm 
no avail, and would ha 
of mind. 


Contrast this case with the following :— 
CASE 2.—A young man, ag 
suddenly became ataxic 
the morning he awoke to 
of his body and that he 

















ars, awoke one morning to find 
e of his body and that he was 
a Clinical diagnosis of 
When the blood and 
philis was discovered. 
ia occurred just after an 
Without the laboratory examinations this 
d have been subjected to a prolonged course 
ent, which, of course, could have proved of 
ve done actual harm by destroying his peace 


ed 26, while walking home one 
so that he was thoug 
find that he was par 


evening 
ht to be drunk. In 
alysed down one side 
had some aphasia. He denied venereal 
disease. His spinal fluid showed a great excess of globulin, a 
marked lymphocytosis (174 cells per cubic millimetre) 
Wassermann reaction completely positive in i 
case was, therefore, obviously one of syphilitic ec 


and I understand that the patient made a good and rapid recovery 


under antisyphilitic treatment. 

In most cases of cerebral hemorrhage no signs of 
Syphilis are present, but occasionally, as in the 
following case, one is Surprised at the laboratory 
findings. 

CASE 28.—A man, aged 52, showed the following signs: Hemi- 


plegia, enlarged heart, metallic 
vessels, raised blood pressure, ance 
albumin in the urine. He was also suffering from confusiona]l 
insanity. The diagnosis was obviously a cerebral hemorrhage due 
to chronic kidney disease. The examination of the spinal fluid, 
however, showed that in reality the case was one of cerebral 
syphilis. 


Even in the aged neuro-syphilis 
for example :— 
CASE 40.—A man, aged 70, with 


severe headache showed 
Wassermann reaction co 


aortic second sound, thickened 
mia, cedema of lower eyelids, and 


cannot be excluded— 


, advance 
a spinal fluid with 
mpletely 


d arterio-sclerosis and 
slobulin excess and the 
positive in all dilutions. 


Locomotor Ataxia. 
In the early stages this condition is not always an 
The following cases may be of 


CASE 2.—A woman, aged 35 


t , Showed marked at 
The knee-jerks 


axia of the legs of 
and ankle-jerks we 


re absent and there 
ater. A tentative diagnosis of early 
The cerebro-spinal fluid on examination was 
ely normal and the Wasserman reaction both in 
and in the spinal fluid was 


completely negative. Tabes, 
therefore, was excluded. When seen later there was some improve- 
ment in her condition, and the knee-jerks had r 


eturned. 
CASE 4. ged 40, marked ataxia of the legs with some 
Both the blood 


and spinal fluid were abso- 
normal and the condition was, therefore, not due to nouro- 


A man, 


CAsE 5. A man, aged 40, with atax 


ia of legs, Argyll Robertson 
one side, bladder 


control imperfect, denies syphilis. 
vious signs of neur¢ -Syphilis. Under 
atly improved and is now starting a 
CASE 11. Clinically a typical tabes. 

S: Globulin, marked e 
action, completely 


Cerebro-spinal fluid exa- 
Xcess ; cells=40 per c.mm, : 
positive in 1 c.em. 


,5 @.cm., and 
. ral re Lop 2 c.cm., almost completely positive in 0°] c.em., and positive in 
seneral paralysis, probably not heuro-syphilis at all. ° | 0°05 c.em. : colloid sold 1233200000. Pathologically also this is a 
my delight, however, a few days later Dr. Watson wrote me 


i letter with the information that on examining microscopic 
sections of the brain no trace whatever of general paralysis 
sould be discovered. 

Case 5.—In this a diagnosis of ‘ 
3yphilis at all’’ had been given, 
ion showed merely 
With a heemorrh 


probably not neuro- 
and post-mortem examina- 
arterio-sclerosis of the cerebral vessels 
age into the pons. 


Cc 





e 


typical tabes. 


is sometimes notori 


the 


General Paralysis. 

In the early Stages and even later gener 
ously difficult to di 
phasise, perhaps more clearly t 
paramount importance 
xXaminations. 


‘al paralysis 
agnose. Such 
han any others, 
fluid 


ases em 


of cerebro-spinal 
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CASE 58. Male, 39 years of age; during the war he was torpedoed 
and afterwards became very nervous and shaky. He was diagnosed 
and pensioned as neurasthenia. I examined him upon one of the 
pensions board and found that his pupils were unequal. Though 
he denied syphilis, the laboratory findings in his case were as 
follows: Globulin, marked increase; cells, 171 per ¢.mm. ; Wasser- 
mann reaction in the blood completely positive, in the spinal fluid 
completely positive in 1 e.cm. and 0'5c.cm., partially positive in the 
remaining dilutions ; colloid gold, 4543100000. 

The diagnosis here, then, was certainly neuro-syphilis, 
with the possibility of general paralysis. Antisyphilitic 
treatment was vigorously pursued, but without effect ; 
and only to-day, as I write these lines, I have received 
a letter from this patient, who is now in the South of 
England, saying that his condition is growing worse 
and that he wishes to return to Liverpool for further 
advice. 

CasE 62.—Male, aged 37, admitted to hospital with pneumonia, 
beeame maniacal and died. The cerebro-spinal fluid was with- 
drawn before death, but was left in the ice-chest and forgotten. 
At the post-mortem examination slight pneumonia was found, but 
no sufficieni cause for death was discovered till the spinal fiuid 
was examined and gave the following results: Globulin markedly 
inereased; the cells were not counted because the fluid was three 


days’ old; Wassermann yeaction completely positive in all dilu- 
tions; colloid gold, 5555541100. This was undoubtedly a clear case of 


general paralysis. 

There is no object in multiplying examples of cases 
where neuro-syphilis had been diagnosed in the wards 
and disproved in the laboratory, and vice versa. Out 
of 67 consecutive cases thought to be neuro-syphilis 
after laboratory examination 388 showed that the 
clinical suspicion Was well founded, and 29 showed no 
evidence of syphilis at all. These figures alone show 
the paramount importance of such examinations. 






































































































































































Intracranial Twmours. 


Upon looking over the notes of my first 112 cases I 
find that seven cerebro-spinal fluids were gent to me with 
the diagnosis of intracranial tumour. 


CASE 8.—Male, aged 54, double optic neuritis, vomiting, mental 
changes, &c. A history of syphilis 20 years ago, clinical diagnosis, 
gumma, of brain. The cerebro-spinal fluid examination showed no 
evidence of neuro-syphilis, and the presence of a gumma was there- 
fore excluded. On account of certain of the reactions, and also 
because of the yellow colour of the spinal fluid, together with the 
clinical findings, the following diagnosis was made in the laboratory : 
** Hemorrhage into a non-syphilitic brain tumour.’ Post-mortem 
examination revealed a glioma in one frontal lobe with a hemorrhage 


into if. 

In five out of the remaining six cases the spinal fluid 
showed unmistakable evidence of the gummatous 
nature of the intracranial tumour. The result in 
ascertaining whether an intracranial tumour is a 
gumma or not is obviously of the highest importance 
both as regards advising operative interference and 
settling the question of prognosis. The old method of 
waiting for the results of iodide medication is most 
unsatisfactory, as valuable time is lost and the patient’s 
sight may be gone for ever. The only certain and quick 
method of deciding upon the gummatous nature of the 
tumour is by employing the methods already described. 
Tt must not be forgotten, however, that the operation 
of lumbar puncture in the case of subtentorial tumours 


is not without risk. 





Conclusion. 

In conclusion I would urge the following points: 
1. That no patient having nervous symptoms, even 
though there is a clear history of syphilis, should be 
regarded as a Case of neuro-syphilis until proved 
go by cerebro-spinal fiuid examination. 2. That no 
ease showing signs of organic nerve disease, and 
in which no suspicion of syphilis is entertained, should 
be regarded as non-neuro-syphilitic until proved so. 
3. That no case with signs of organic nerve disease and 
a positive Wassermann reaction in the blood should be 
diagnosed as neuro-syphilis until the cerebro-spinal 
fluid also has been examined. 4. That no case with 
signs of organic nerve disease should be regarded as not 
neuro-syphilis merely because his serum Wassermann 
is negative. 5. In the diagnosis of neuro-syphilis by 
the above methods the combined evidence of all the 
tests should alone be relied upon. On no account should 
the diagnosis be made upon the result of one test alone. 

There only, remains the pleasant duty of thanking 


Professor E. E. Glynn, 


earrying out of this work. 
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MEDICAL literature supplies but few recorded cases 
of meningitis in which infection is attributed to or 
associated with the presence of Diplococcus crassus—e 
Gram-positive organism 
occurrence was first reported by Jiger’ in 1895 during 
an epidemic of cerebro-spinal fever, and it was recovered - 
the next year by Heubner? in three out of five 
cases of the disease. ; 
was regarded as a variety of the meningococcus of 
Weichselbaum and was given the title of the meningo- 
coceus of Jager, who described his modification as a © 


‘¢ mutabie ”’ 
organisms were agglutinated by the same serum. 


Jiger’s “ meningococcus’”’ in the puncture fluid in nine 
cases of cerebro-spinal fever in which the diagnosis was — 
confirmed at autopsy. 
was established by comparison with Jiiger’s original — 
preparations and also by culture. 

animals it caused 
meninges; the result was 
in young dogs, and negative in rabbits and guinea-pigs. 


morphology, 
organism 

noted also 
behaviour to 


cases of cerebro-spinal fever in 
culture from the meninges and ventricular fluid both 


translucent colonies of Gram-negative diplococci and 


were not regarded 
experiment to be pathogenic to guinea-pigs and rats; 
they, moreover, grew 
of glycerine agar, penetrating to the deeper portions of 
the agar, and growth was also obtained on the surface 
of glucose gelatin at 24°C.; and this account of the 
association of the Gram-negative diplococcus and Gram- 
positive coccus cannot be regarded as one of Meningo- 
coccus and Diplococcus Crassus. 






of Liverpool University, for 
granting me every facility and kind consideration in the 
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-DIPLOCOCCUS CRASSUS AND ; 
MENINGITIS, 
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srowing readily at 20°C. Its 
At that time this diplococcus 


meningococcus, and stated that both 
— 


In 1896. Heubner? and Finkelstein demonstrated 


The identity of the organism 


On injection into 
in the 


inflammatory processes ) 
doubtful 


positive in goats, 


1901 pointed out the differences in the 
staining, and cultural reactions of this 
meningococcus, and — 
to their 


Baginsky in 


and Weichselbaum’s 
the biological differences in regard 
the various sugars. | 
Von Lingelsheim‘ at a later date (1908) reported the j 


association of the Diplococcus crassus with the meningo- 
coccus aS a common occurrence 
spinal fever during the epidemic in Upper Silesia in 1904. 


in cases of cerebro- | 


(1907) reported three 


had previously 
which he obtained in 


Von Hibler® 


paque colonies of Gram-positive cocci, but the former 
as meningococci, and proved by 


somewhat readily on the surface 


Von Lingelsheim also described the presence of Diplo- 


coccus crassus in the ventricular fluid in tuberculous 
meningitis aud in a case of acute meningitis following 
trauma. 
the head, meningitic symptoms 


fever and vomiting. 
in large numbers from the lumbar puncture fluid, bott 


in film preparations and culture. 
found that Diplococcus crassus Was agglutinated not onl} 
by its homologous serum but also by meningococet! 
serum ; on the other 
agglutinated by Diplococcus 
firmed, 


In the latter, as a result of a severe blow ou 
developed, with high 
Diplococeus crassus Was obtaine¢ 


Von Lingelshenr 


hand, the menmgococcus was NO 
crassus serum. He con 
however, the differences noted by Baginsky 
Allrecht, and Ghon, not only in the morphology, staining 
and cultural reactions, but also the biological difference 
of the two organisms, such as their behaviour to suga 
tests. 

Bettencourt is quoted as finding that Diplococeu 
crassus and Jiger’s modification are agglutinated b 
normal serum in strong dilutions, but von Lingelshei! 
claimed that this characteristic was lost when th 
organism was grown on blood containing media. 

Karl Stoevesandt® also in 1908, maintained that vo 
Lingelsheim’s investigations had proved beyond doul 
that in addition to the true infective agent in meningit 

* A paper read at the Cambridge meeting of the Pathologic 
Section of the British Medical Association, in the discussion | 
the Bacteriology of Cerebro-spinal Fever, July 2nd, 1920. 
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other organisms were often present in the 
meninges, the most notable being Diplococcus 
regarded as identical with the 
**meningococcus.’’ 


Cultural Characters. 





f 
/meningitis organisms which 
; colonies on agar and ascitic ag 
response to Gram’s stain. 
_ Strains of diplococci—one of 
coagulated milk, the other 
-Heubner coccus in its morphological and cultural 
‘characters. Neither of them was agglutinated by 
‘Mmeningococcus serum, and although Stoevesandt 
‘considered that it. would probably be incorrect 
to describe this ‘coccus as Diplocoecus crassus, he 
places it in the category of organisms which have 
led to grave errors in. regard to the meningococcus. 
‘He gives the results of examination of the 
‘cerebro-spinal fluid in three other cases in which only 
a few uncertain diplococci, were present in the direct 
preparations. Cultures yielded what he describes as 
three strains of diplococci, Nos. I. and II. resembling 
‘each other, No. III. showing deviations from both, and 
presenting apparently pleomorphism and involution 
forms. The three strains were all Gram-positive, the 
component cocci being round or oval, occurring as 
‘isolated or double elements, and larger, more deeply- 
Staining forms than the rest, and occasionally arranged 
in chains; in addition there appeared rod forms of 
Varying length, and also slightly curved forms and fusi- 
form structures, the latter more evident in strain III. 
__ The cultural characters were as follows. Gelatin: 
Good growth at room temperature ; no liquefaction 
with Nos. I. and II.; liquefaction with No. III. Agar 
and glycerine agar : Small whitish colonies with smooth 
margins and faint brown staining. Broth: Moderate 
opacity, slight sediment. Animal experiments: With 
strains I. and II. intravenous inoculation of mice caused 
temporary illness, but subcutaneous inoculation had no 
effect. Strain III. was, however, pathogenic for mice 
and caused death in 20 to 36 days, but had no effect on 
guinea-pigs. The variations found by Stoevesandt in 
she diplococci obtained from his cases obviously, as he 
did not justify their exact classification or as 


resembled the Jiger- 


says, 
belonging to Diplococcus crassus. 

| The Work of Harvier. 

_ Harvier,® in 1911, described a case of r 
meningitis in which Diplococcus crassus w 


nn pure growth from the 
umbar puncture. 


apidly fatal 
as obtained 
cerebro-spinal fluid by 
The fluid yielded in direct prepara- 
ion a number of polymorphonuclears and diplococci 
which were Gram-positive, and gave, after 24 hours’ 
sultivation on various solid media, rounded, opaque, 
slistening white colonies composed of diplococci, for the 
nost part in massive grouping. Each diplococcus was 
ormed of two ovoid elements in apposition to each 
ther, “like coffee grains.’ All were Gram-positive. 
Nith sugar cultures the diplococcus yielded acid 
ermentation with glucose, levulose, galactose, saccha- 
ose, maltose, and lactose, but no change with mannite, 
lulcite, inulin, arabinose, and raffinose. It yielded no 
gglutination with antimeningococcal serum, thus con- 
rasting with the unexpected results obtained by 
revious writers, particularly von Lingelsheim. The 
rganism was found to possess marked resistance and 
till retained its vitality after two months. 

Inoculation of 14 ¢.cm. broth cultures into mice, rabbits, 
nd guinea-pigs, intravenously and intraperitoneally, and 
itracranially in the latter animals, all proved negative. 
vat a rabbit already inoculated with an intravenous injec- 
on of 10 c.cm. broth culture on May 25th was trephined by 
im on June 21st and received 3 ¢.cm. of emulsion of the 
rowth on gelatin into the brain. On June 25th the animal 
‘as seized with convulsions. Blood taken from the auricular 
ein yielded a pure growth of Diplococcus crassus in 24 hours 
nd the animal was killed the same day. 
Post mortem there was found congestion of both lobes of 
1¢ lungs. There was no trace of exudate on the brain or 
ord, The cerebro-spinal fluid was very turbid, it showed a 
teat many lymphocytes and many Gram-positive diplo- 
9eci. Culture yielded a pure growth of Diplococcus crassus. 
listologica] examination of the brain and spinal cord showed 

generalised meningeal reaction with perivascular collec- 
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diseased | tions of mononuclear cells and Gram 
Crassus, 
Jager-Heubner 


Stoevesandt obtained in cultures from two cases of 
formed fairly opaque 
ar, but gave a doubtful 
His cultures provided two 
which liquefied gelatin and 
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-positive diplococci, 
hepatic capillaries. 
rganism isolated up 


which were also found in the dilated 
The animal’s serum agglutinated the o 
to 1 in 100. dilution. 

Macé,’ in his ‘‘ Traité Pr 
1912, gives an account of th 
of ** Diplococcus Crassus de 
its having been regarded or 
meningococcus of Weichsel 
the meningococcus of J ager 
found in the cerebro-spin 
meningitis, alone or asso 


atique de Bactériologie,’’ 
e organism under the title 
Lingelsheim,”’ and refers to 
iginally as a variety of the 
baum, and therefore called 
He describes it as often 
al fluid or meningeal exudate in 
ciated with the meningococcus, 
and also as occurring in the mucus of the naso-pharynx. 
Morphologically the diplococcus is stated to be a little 
larger than the meningococcus, and is always Gram- 
positive ; culturally it grows readily at 20°C., slowly 
on gelatin at first, but later yields abundant 
colonies which are smaller than the meningococcus, 
grey to the naked eye, brownish under the micro- 
Scope, and without producing any liquefaction. It 
ferments glucose, maltose, leevulose, Saccharose, and 
lactose. Macé quotes it as being constantly agglu- 
tinated by antimeningococcal serum even up to 1 in 200 
dilution, and states that this property, due to the 
présence of secondary group agglutinins, is lowered by 
the age of the culture. On the other hand, the meningo- 
coccus was never agglutinated by anticrassus serum 
and complement-reaction tests proved negative. He 
also alludes to the marked resistance of the organism, 
which retains its vitality and virulence for a long period. 

G. Rosenthal’ has quite recently (1918) described a 
case of cerebro-spinal fever in which lumbar punctures 
yielded turbid specimens of fluid, rich in polynuclear 
cells, containing albumin, and usually giving the sugar 
reaction with Fehling’s fluid. Direct preparations 
rarely showed intra- and extra-cellular diplococci, and 
cultures yielded ‘‘ Meningococcus crassus de Jager.’’ 
But, unfortunately, no particulars are given as to the 
morphological, staining, or cultural characters of the 
diplococcus. Cure was claimed to have been effected 
by intrathecal injections of solutions of chloride and 
citrate of soda, 7 and 8 g. respectively per litre. 


Isolation of the Organism in a Case 
Base of the Skull. 
Examination of the cerebro-spinal fluid in the follow- 
ing case of meningitis, complicating fracture of the base 
of the skull, resulted in the isolation of two strains of 
cocci, one of which may be regarded as conforming with 


Diplococcus crassus in its morphological and cultural 
characters :— 


A workman, aged 50, employed in furniture removal, on 
Jan. 8th fell while handling a heavy article and struck the 
right side of his head. Blood is said to have spurted from 
the right earat the time. He was taken to the neighbour- 
ing cottage hospital, where fracture of the skull base was 
diagnosed, but as the patient became maniacal he had to be 
transferred to the infirmary. There he made fair progress, and 
four weeks after the accident returned at his own request 
to his home in London, travelling by train and tram. His 
mental condition was described as rational, but dull, and not 
quite normal. He made no attempt to return to work, but 
was feeling well enough to take walks. He complained of 
headaches from the time of his return home, and on 
March 20th they had increased so much in severity that he 
was obliged to take to his bed a’day or two later. He was 
admitted to the local borough infirmary on March 27th in a 
state of subcoma. It was said that there had been no con- 
vulsions, and there was no evidence of paralysis and no 
optic neuritis. 

Examination of cerebro-s; 
March 30th yielded about 
less fluid, which was forw 


of Fracture of the 


inal fluid.icLumbar puncture on 
0c.cm. of apparently clear, colour- 
arded the same day to the Patho- 
logical Laboratory of the London County Council and 
examined within four hours of collection. Chemical 
examination showed the presence of albumin in considerable 
quantity, amounting to 0:07 per cent. by Aufrecht’s albu- 
minometer. Fehling’s solution was readily reduced. There 
was no clot formation on standing. Centrifugalisation 
yielded a visibly turbid deposit, from which film preparations 
were made and stained with Jenner’s stain, by Gram’s method, 
and for tubercle bacilli. Small quadrilateral crystals of 
doubtful origin were present in fair numbers, together with 
leucocytes considerably in excess of the normal, the majority 
being lymphocytes (79 per cent.), endothelial cells (12°5 per 
cent.), and polymorphs (8°5 per cent.), and red blood cor- 
puscles, A few scattered diplococci, definitely Gram-positive 
and not intracellular, were readily seen without any 
oO 2 
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—————— 
prolonged search. Careful examination failed to show any 


tubercle bacilli. : 
Cultural examination.—Five drops of the fluid were 1nocu- 


lated on to the surface of a plate of Gordon’s medium. 
After 24 hours’ incubation at 37°C, the area occupied by 
each drop yielded a collection of discrete round colonies, 
which under the hand lens were seen to be composed of two 
types: one, raised dense white with sharply defined edge 
about 2mm. in diameter (Type II.) and the other (Type I.) 
somewhat smaller, opalescent, with fading margins. Sub- 
cultures were made on to ordinary agar-agar slopes from 
each of the two types of colonies. Film preparations showed 
Type I. to be composed of a small Gram-positive coccus 
measuring 0°6-0°8y and showing no characteristic grouping; 
it was regarded as a staphylococcus and a possible contami- 
nation. Type II., also strongly Gram-positive, consisted of a 
large rounded diplococcus measuring 1-1:2u with the opposing 
surfaces of each half in close apposition; its appearance 
suggested a resemblance to Diplococcus crassus. At this stage 
no particulars had been provided as to the past history of the 
case. The result of examination of the fluid was reported to 
the infirmary with a tentative opinion expressed in favour of 
a chronic meningitis—type indeterminate. 

The further course of the case was of brief duration. 
The patient died without regaining consciousness on 
April 1st, just 12 weeks after the accident. Post- 
mortem examination was performed the following day 
at the infirmary and revealed: 1. Clear evidence of a 
still unhealed fracture at the middle fossa, of the skull 
base on the right side. 2. A diffuse chronic lepto- 
meningitis, shown by thickening and opacity of the 
membranes. There was no purulent exudate and no 
evidence of tubercle. 3. Well-marked hydrocephalus 
affecting the lateral, third and fourth ventricles as the 
result of obstruction to the foramen of Majendie by 
the chronic lepto-meningitis. It was unfortunate that 
owing to the Haster holiday there was no opportunity 
of obtaining further material for bacteriological investi- 
gation post mortem. However, the cultures obtained 
from the lumbar puncture fiuid were followed up for the 
purpose of confirmatory identification with various 
subculture tests. 

Cultures from lumbar puncture fluid.—Type I., 
resembling a staphylococcus, grew readily at 20°C. 
on gelatin, producing slow liquefaction, commencing 
after 24 hours, In litmus milk at 37°C. there was acid 
formation and complete coagulation. Sugar reactions: 
lactose, acid; glucose, acid ; mannite, acid ; dulcite, no 
change ; saccharose, acid; maltose; acid ; galactose, 
acid; leevulose, acid. 

Type II., resembling Diplococcus crassus, also grew 
readily at 20°C. on gelatin, but without liquefaction. 
In litmus milk at 37° C. there was slight acid formation, 
but no coagulation. Sugar reactions: lactose, acid ; 
glucose, acid; mannite, slow acid formation; dulcite, 
no change; saccharose, slow acid formation; galactose, 
acid ; levulose, acid; maltose, slow acid formation. 

Animal inoculation experiments were carried out, 
through the kindness of Dr. R. St. J. Brooks, at the Lister 
Institute, and Major H. M. Perry, R.A.M.C. at the R.A.M. 
College, Millbank. The former inoculated 1 c.cm. of 
94 hours’ broth cultures of strains I. and II. into two 
guinea-pigs without producing any effect. At the 
R.A.M. College two mice were inoculated subcutaneously 
with 0°2 c.cm. and 0°5 c.cm. of a 24 hours’ broth culture 
of strain I. (Staphylococcus albus) and the same doses of 
strain II. (i.e., Diplococcus crassus) were injected into two 
other mice. The smaller doses in each case proved 
negative, but with the larger doses both mice died, after 
an interval of 6 weeks with strain I. and of 2 months 

with strain Il. Further examinations are being made. 
A guinea-pig was also inoculated intraperitoneally with 
. 0°5 c.cm. of strain II., with completely negative results. 

Agglutination tests were carried out with saline 
emulsions of the two strains of cocci against meningo- 
coccal sera Nos. I., II., III., and IY. and control human 
serum, and yielded quite negative results. 

For confirmation of these results I am much indebted 
to Major A. S. W. Bell, R.A.M.C. He failed to obtain 
any trace of agglutination of either strain with the four 
types of meningococcal sera in dilutions of 1 in 50 




























































































upwards. Remarks. 
(1) Meningitis, following on fractures of the middle 


fossa of the skull base which do not prove rapidly fatal, 
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is regarded 
tions most likely to occ 
common being extradura 
It may develop as the result of almo 
rupture of the tympani 
otitis media, with exten 
to the meninges. 


localised to form an ex 
of the dura may lead to spread of infecti 
arachnoid membranes and the developme 
lepto-meningitis. 
occur in three day 
longer. 
did not become pronounced until eight 
after the accident, and the subsequent 
case is explained by the c 
and condition of hydrocephalus, 
absence of purulen 


are an uncommon event in 
and that there is reason to suppose 
meningeal infection occur frequently and 
from. 


the case of the patient recor 
of any history, 
larly the charac 
posed of lymphocytes. 
the score of possible contamination, 
Gram-positive cocci in direc 
cell deposit within four hours 
fluid, and the subsequent appearance in 
two strains of cocci described, 
conclusion that these organisms, 
and of low virulence, 
external auditory meatus 


described by Jager 
and later accounts given by Linge 
sandt of the Diplococcus crassus. 

the case with reference to 
behaviour and reported response 
antimeningococcal serum, 
of which one can but doubt in 
and more exact observations in agglutination pheno- 
however, derived from more 
tions of Harvier and Macé, although the 
es Lingelsheim’s positive 
tination results as a feature of Diplococcus crassus. 
The two strains of cocci isolated from the cerebro- 
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Meningitis may be 


This, 


In the case recorded here mening 


Trotter? states that the graver forms 


(2) The changes found in the cerebro- 
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to the cerebral 


(3) The severity-of the damage to the 


from the na 


to the identity of the 


(4) Confusion as 
and Heubner prevails 
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the correctnes 


Better definition is, 


(5) 


spinal fluid of the case here reported—No 
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as one of the serious infective compli¢a-. 
ur, the other and perhaps less 
1 abscess and cerebral abscess. 


c membrane, and consequent 
sion of inflammatory infection 


limited to the dura mater and 
tradural abscess, but laceration 


according to Pringle,? may 
s or be delayed for three weeks or 







st invariable 


on to the pia- 
nt of a diffuse 


ee ee ee 


eal symptoms) — 
to ten weeks — 
course of the — 


hronic form of lepto-meningitis  _ 
together with a total 
t exudate, found post mortem. 


a 


of meningitis — 


fractures of the skull base, — 
that minor grades of 


are recovered 


spinal fluid in 


ded pointed, in the absence 
to a chronic form of meningitis, particu-— ; 
ter of the cell deposit, 
Although open to question on 
the discovery of. 
t film preparations from the 
of withdrawal of the 


largely com- — 


culture of the 


to justify the 
originally saprophytic’ 
gained access directly from the 


membranes. 
tissues at the 


seat of injury may be regarded as having been pro- 
ductive of a lowering of local resistance 
enable the invading saprop 
virulence and pathogenicity, 
gible for a chronic leptc-meningitis. 
that the recovery of such saprophytic organisms, 
notably Diplococcus Crassus | in 
cerebro-spinal fever, may 
invasion of the meninges 
auditory meatus. 


e sufficient to 


hytes to acquire necessary 
and thus become respon- 
It is possible also 


the recorded cases of 
be due to primary or secondary 


go-pharynx or 


organism first 
in the original 


Isheim and Stoeve- 
Particularly is this 


e unexpected 


to agglutination by 


Ss and accuracy 


the face of up-to-date 


. L., apparently 


Staphylococcus albus, and No. II., suggested as Diplococeus 
crassus—conform in many respects to those obtained by 


Stoevesandt in association with his two cases of menin- 


gitis quoted above. Closer confirmation 
of No. II. is provided by the account of th 
Harvier, whose description of the mor 
cultural characters 
nation of the organism he isolated as Dip 
closely agrees with the behaviour of t 
which I now bring to your notice. — 
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, is to-day no consensus of opinion regarding it. 


studied on the broadest 
phenomenon, 
man. Ihave 


action of a special parasite, 
on a disordered growth of epithelium. 
which arises in damaged tissues, 
physical or chemical. I consider 
cause is to be found in the subtle 
of various micro-organisms whose toxins 


tion. It is in reality a form of tissue-degeneration. 


have succeeded in tracing microscopically every step in 
the development of the morbid process from its incep- 
tion, and in this brief communication, which is con- 
I will endeavour to 

demonstration for 
to approach the origin 


before 
entering upon a consideration of its pathology, briefly to 


review the distribution and clinical features of the 
and also the circumstances under which it 


cerned with the origin of cancer} 
describe them, reserving their 
another occasion. I intend here 


of cancer from the clinical standpoint, but, 


ais eal tt 


_ disorder, 
f arises. 
Distribution of Cancer. 


universal. 
communities of all grades, 
_ both high and low altitudes 


under every condition of climate. 


age-distribution of the populations. Cancer 
uncommon in animals, both cold and warm-blooded, 
in either the domesticated or wild state. 
research has discovered the prototype of the condition 
in fish, and traced its biological descent in the reptile 
and mammal to man, thus illustrating the Darwinian 
theory of organic evolution and Showing that cancer is 
not solely a product of civilisation, but probably existed 
at a very early geological epoch in our history. In 
passing it is important to point out that the herbivora, 
carnivora, and omnivora are all liable to cancer. 

When our knowledge of the disorders of plant life 
becomes more extensive it is possible that conditions 
analogous to cancer may be discovered in the vegetable 
kingdom ; some scientists believe that the widespread 
condition known as ‘‘ crown-galls’’ is of this nature, 
whilst others fail to see the analogy ; the similarity of 
the structure of the vegetable cell to that of the animal, 

Should, however, make us keep our minds open on the 
subject. ; 
Clinical Featwres of Cancer. 

_ The clinical features of cancer in man are distinctive 
and strikingly unlike those of the inflammatory dis- 
orders of infective origin, for it is neither contagious nor 
infectious in the ordinary sense of the terms, nor does 
it show seasonal prevalence. If, as has been asserted, 
‘it is endemic in some localities it never spreads in the 
‘Manner of epidemics. The physically strong are 
Subject to cancer as well as those who are physically 
weak; and it attacks the old rather than the young, 
being most frequent in the decline of life. It is common 
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THERE are few subjects in medicine more obscure 
than the origin of cancer, using the term as implying a 
malignant overgrowth of epithelial tissues, and, not- 
_ withstanding all the thought and labour expended, there 
Frem 
_ whatever standpoint the subject is approached I-am in 
“agreement with those who consider cancer should be 
scientific lines as a biological 
and not simply as a disorder affecting 
devoted many years to the study of the 
clinical and pathological manifestations of this terrible 

malady, both in man and the lower animals. Ag the 
,_ result of that experience I have been driven to the con- 
_ clusion that cancer is not a specific disease due to the 
but a condition dependent 
This condition, 
results from injury, 
the most frequent 
activities 


damage the 
| tissue cells; also that cancer may be a remote sequel of 


_ microbic infection and a terminal phase of inflamma- 


The distribution of cancer in man may be said to be 
It is to be met with amongst civilised 
in all countries, living at 
on every variety of soil and 


In this country, 
according to Haviland,’ it is most prevalent in low-lying 


districts with damp or Swampy soils, though it has been 
pointed out that he did not take into consideration the 


is not 


Modern 
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to both sexes, but predominates in the female, and 
though it may arise in almost any part of the body it 
Shows a predilection for the alimentary tract in man 
and the reproductive System in women. We do not 
associate the malady with any particular type of 
individual, nor do we Speak of a cancerous diathesis, 
though it probably exists, since cancer may run in 
families, thus showing an hereditary tendency. Its 
onset is insidious, and unattended by constitutional 
disturbance, there being no definite incubation period 
nor premonitory symptoms; but once started it runs an 
indefinite and generally prolonged course, and, in the 
absence of complications, usually without fever. 
Accompanied by wasting it progresses towards a fatal 
termination with little tendency towards recovery. 
Conditions wnder which Cancer Ariseés. 

If we inquire into the circumstances under which 
cancer arises in man we find it is closely associated 
with the process of inflammation, which is the tissue 
response to injury. Thus it develops in damaged tissues 
—tissues that have been Subjected to some form of 
injury, be it physical or chemical. It may follow a 
severe injury, such as a blow or contusion, usually 
appearing after a considerable interval » or a mild injury 
produced by the action of pitch, petroleum, soot, heat 
or the X rays, and other forms of chronic irritation. 
Lhe disorder follows the chronic inflammatory reactions 
provoked by these irritants. On other occasions we see 
cancer arise in the course of some chronic infective 
process of a septic, syphilitic, or tuberculous nature, or, 
again, in association with rheumatism or gout. All 
these processes are characterised by local chronic 
inflammations, which are the reactions of the damaged 
tissues ; as instances I may mention the supervention 
of cancer in old ulcers, syphilitic glossitis, lupus, 
psoriasis, and so forth. All pathologists recognise that 
cancer may develop in organs that are the seat of 
chronic inflammation, such as the liver, in which case 
it is often multiple, or the kidney. 


Inflammation and Cancer. 

It is manifest, therefore, that there is a very close 
connexion between inflammation and cancer, and the 
fact that the disorder is liable to follow chronic inflam- 
mation shows that its early stages develop, and must be 
sought for, in the late or chronic Stages of inflammation. 
If we trace step by step the changes in the tissues that 
lead up to its development we should be able to discover 
its origin. With this end in view I will briefly describe 
the essential tissue changes of chronic inflammation 
and afterwards those associated with the development 
of cancer, stating what I consider to be the connexion 
between the two. 

Chronic inflammation may be the sequel of acute 
inflammation, but is more often insidious from its com- 
mencement, like the fatal malady which is liable to 
follow it; it is generally local and unattended by con- 
stitutional disturbance ; giving rise in its early stages to 
few symptoms, its presence is often unsuspected and 
therefore overlooked, and may only be revealed by the 
microscope. é 

There is no region of the anatomy wherein we may 
study the tissue changes of chronic inflammation to 
greater advantage than in the female breast, for this 
organ is peculiarly exposed to external and internal 
conditions which damage its tissues; moreover, since 
cancer of the breast is so common we can observe the 
relationship of inflammation to cancer in the same 
organ. 

Before entering upon a consideration of these two 
pathological conditions as we here meet them it might 
be advisable briefly to recall the structure of the healthy 
organ, which varies considerably according to age and 
physiological conditions. 

In the nulliparous adult female it is composed of 15 to 20 
small glands, racemose in type, built on the model of the 
sweat gland; these glands, whose ducts open on to the nipple, 
are embedded in a loose fatty connective tissue, in which 
ramify the blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves. Fach gland 
is composed of a number of lobules, formed by the branching 
of their ducts, which end in tubulo-saccular alveoli. On 
section under the microscope the lobules appear as groups 
of round or oval acini, lined by a single layer of polyhedral 

























































































































































epithelium placed on a homogeneous basement membrane, 
outside which is) a layer of stellate connective tissue cells. 
Between the acini is a fine connective tissue of fibroglia 
fibrils, amongst which are scattered a few connective tissue 
corpuscles; in this tissue is a network of capillaries and a 
plexus of lymph sinuses, which is in intimate contact with 


the outer walls of the acini. 

Tissue Changes in Chronic Inflammation of the Breast. 

Chronic inflammation in the breast does not differ 
materially from chronic inflarmmation in other parts of 
the body. It may affect only one organ or both, and it 
may be diffuse, affecting the entire gland, or localised 
in one part of it. If the inflammation is mild or of 
relatively »short duration it is associated with hyper- 
trophic changes resulting in proliferation and increase 
of the tissue elements ; if severe or prolonged, it is 
associated with destructive changes, resulting in 
decrease of the tissue elements. 

When the hypertrophic changes occur in the connective 
tissue we observe there is new formation of fibroblasts, 
fibrils, and plasma cells, which replace the fatty tissue of 
the organ. When the glandular tissue proper is involved 
we observe new formation of glandular epithelium, the 
newly formed elements squeezing themselves in between 
the older. As a result the gland tube either extends 
in length, when the lobules will be seen to cover 
a larger area and on section their acini will appear 
more numerous, or the tube expands in width, appearing 
dilated or cystic. When the tube ceases to expand a portion 
of its wall may invaginate and subsequently the invaginated 
portion may become convoluted ; thus arises a tumour pro- 
jecting into and occupying the centre of the dilated tube, 
presenting the appearance under the microscope of a 
papillomatous growth inside a cyst. Another alternative is 
that the newly formed epithelium may displace the older 
elements towards the centre of the tube, and its epithelial 
two or more layers deep, narrow- 
ing its lumen and sometimes obliterating it, thus converting 
the tube into a cylinder. The destructive changes of chronic 
inflammation affect the more highly organised epithelial 
cells before the less highly organised connective-tissue 
elements; if they are severe, the epithelial cells may be 
totally destroyed, necrosis following, and the cell dying 
en masse. If the destructive process is less severe the 
epithelial cell may be only damaged from partial destruction 
of its structure; it continues to live, but shows degenerative 
changes. In those cases in which there has been new forma- 
tion of connective tissue the newly formed tissue contracts, 
resulting in scarring or fibrosis of the organ, thus diminish- 
ing the blood-supply to the glandular tissue ; the epithelium 
then shows atrophic changes. Chronic inflammation may 
be at one time active and at another passive, waxing and 
waning according to condition of the individual’s health ; its 
active stages are marked by the infiltration of the peri- 
vascular tissues with lymphocytes. 

Such, briefly, are the essential tissue changes which 
may result from chronic inflammation in the breast. 

Tissue Changes in Cancer of the Breast. 

When weare fortunate in witnessing the dawn of cancer 
in the breast we shall observe it appear in the course 
of chronic inflammation ; moreover, we shall notice that 
it arises not in the earlier proliferative stage but in the 
later or destructive stage of that process. So closely 
does the malignant process follow on the inflammatory, 
and so much difficulty do we experience in deciding 
where the inflammation ends and the cancer begins, 
that we are driven to suspect that they are phases of 
one and the same process. 

(1) Acute mammary cancer.—The onset of cancer in 
the breast is usually insidious, but it may be relatively 
acute, in which case it disseminates early and runs a 
comparatively rapid course. These -terrible cases are 
fortunately rare, but it is in such cases that we can 
most readily trace, pathologically, the “development of 
cancer, since the process is generally diffuse, affecting 
the entire organ; and gland lobules can be studied 
simultaneously in every stage of transition from that of 
simple chronic inflammation to that of complete 
malignant transformation (Fig. 1). The pathological 
changes to be observed in such cases may for the sake of 
convenience be considered under two categories : firstly, 
those that are old and more or less passive; secondly, 
those that are recent and more or less active. The 
older changes are of long standing and the result of 
chronic inflammation; they are hypertrophic in character 
as shown by the increase in the quantity of connective 

tissue and in the size of the gland lobules (Figs. 2 and 3.) 
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more insidious in its onset than in the cases 
described ; it disseminates more slowly and runs a more 
or less prolonged course. 
nised until it has developed into a palpable tumour we are 
not often afforded the opportunity of studying the develop- 
ment of the growth, for it destroys the tissues in which it: 
arises and with it the only direct evidence of its origin ; 
nevertheless owing to its multicentric character we are 

often able to observe gland lobules in the neighbouring 
preast tissue in various stages of transition from that of 
chronic inflammation to 

transformation ; with this 


passed through stages similar in development. 
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The more recent changes are also the result of the 


chronic inflammatory process, which is now in an active 
stage, as shown by the infiltration of the perivascular 
tissues with lymphocytes. Associated with this activity 
of the inflammatory process are to be noted destructive 
changes in the epithelium of the gland tubes. 
lobules where the inflammation is most severe the 
epithelium is destroyed, as shown by its necrotic con- 
dition ; this destruction may be confined to only a few 
cells lining an acinus, 
only afew of the acini of a lobule suffer in this manner, 
put occasionally we can observe & lobule which has 
been thus practically obliterated (Fig. 4). 
this widespread destruction there is 
in the number of epithelial cells. 


In those 


or it may extend to all; usually 


As a result of 
a great reduction 


Where the inflammatory process is less active we 


observe that the epithelium, though not destroyed, is 
nevertheless damaged, as shown by the alteration in 
its appearance ; the protoplasm and the nucleus of the 
cell swell and become less dense in consistency, and 
consequently, when 
normal healthy cell; as a rule, these damaged cells are 
thrown off into the 
epithelial cells of the tubules which at this stage have 
escaped 
observed to undergo atrophy 
sequently destroyed by the srowing cancer cells; the only 
epithelial elements which ultimately survive are those 
which have been damaged. 
process } 
the lymphocytes from the surrounding tissues, further — 
changes are seen 
they increase in size and gradually assume the aspects 
of a cell of a lower type, resembling in some respects 
embryonic cells, an appearance which lent colour to the 
long since refuted theory of embryonic reversion aS a 
cause of cancer (Fig. 5). 
degraded cells, and they commence to divide, showing 
malignant characteristics by continuous proliferation 
and invasion of the 
whence they enter 
connective tissues, which they permeate in the manner 
described by Handley? (Fig. 6). ; 


stained, appear paler than in the 


centre of the tubule. Those 


or damage at a later stage are 
(Fig. 6), and are sub- 


destruction 


When the inflammatory 
subsides, as indicated by the disappearance of 


to take place in these damaged cells ; 


Mitoses now appear in these 


adjacent lymph-sinuses, from 
the lymphatic vessels of the 


We thus see that cancer arises in the later or destruc- 


tive stages of chronic inflammation, not in the earlier 
proliferative stage ; 
degeneration of the cell. 
to its source ; 
that in some manner has been damaged or injured, and 
from such a cell all cancer cells are descended. 
light cancer appears as a terminal phase of inflammation 
and as a 
it was regarded by the older school. 


moreover, it is preceded by the 
We have thus tracked cancer 
it springs from a degenerate cell, a cell 


In this 


form of degeneration, in which sense indeed 


2. Chronic cancer.—AS a rule cancer of the breast is 
I have 


Since itis not generally recog- 


that of complete malignant 
circumstantial evidence we 
that the tumour itself had 
The 
essential pathological changes in the tissues of these 
chronic cases is the same as in the more acute cases, 
put they are slower and more insidious in their develop- 
ment, as a consequence the changes in the gland cells 
are not go obvious. This is especially the case in those 
instances in which the malignant change in the cell 
exists without any marked alteration in its morphology. 
The process begins with inflammation and ends in 
malignant degeneration. This change in the epithelium 
follows, and, in my opinion, is the result of the 
destructive action of the inflammatory process which 
damages the cells. What the extent or exact nature 
of that damage is in any particular. case in the 
present state of our knowledge we are not in a 
position to say, but we know that inflammation impairs 


are justified in assuming 
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the function of the cell, and also that in cancer 
the cell’s function is impaired. Are we not therefore 
fully justified in attributing the damage of the cell 
‘ to the inflammatory process? Until we know more of 
the structure and physiology of the cell all that we can 
say is that its nobler structure, that part of the cell’s 
: mechanism which regulates its. function, has been 

impaired. Now, if that portion of the cell’s mechanism 
which regulates its function, the most highly specialised 
and therefore, we may suppose, the first. to suffer, was 


Sa a ce a ee ee 
| —_—_————orororvwwWwooaaamana—ee””ml:k:zxz: 
DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig. 1 is a microscopic section of a gland lobule in acute 
i" mammary cancer. 


The figure shows the tissue changes in the development of cancer 
described in the text. Zeiss, Obj. 8 mm. apoc, Oc. 12. The right } 

_ half of the lobule shows active inflammation and degenerative 
changes in epithelium of the tubules. The left half, in which the 
inflammation has subsided, shows the subsequent malignant 
degeneration of the epithelial cells with consequent alteration in 
type. 


FIGs. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 illustrate the successive stages in the 
development of cancer in the lobule of the human 
mammary gland. These drawings were traced from the 
Same microscopic section of a case of acute mammary 
cancer following chronic inflammation of the organ. Iron 
heemotoxylin. Zeiss, Obj. 8 mm. apoc, Oc. 12. 


( Fic. 2.—Normal mammary lobule, showing slight hypertrophic 
changes the result of chronic inflammation. 


Fie. 3.—Mammary lobule showing degenerative changes in the 
| epithelium of the gland tubules following the action of prolonged 
| chronic inflammation. The epithelial cells are to be seen in 

various stages of degeneration, and it will also be observed they 
do not stain so deeply as a consequence. Note the plasma-cell 
formation in the stroma. 
; Fic. 4.—Mammary lobule showing the destructive and damaging 
effects of severe inflammation on the epithelium of the gland 
tubules. In some tubules the epithelium is destroyed and is 
| seen to be necrotic. Where the epithelium is simply damaged it 
shows degenerative changes. It will be observed the gland cells 
have lost their tubular arrangement and thus the lobule is 
| disorganised. Note the lymphocytic infiltration of the stroma. 
| Fie@.5.—Mammary lobule showing the changes which take place in 
the epithelium of the gland tubules when the inflammation has 
subsided. The epithelium shows every gradation of malignant 
degeneration, the cells increasing in size and altering in type. 
Note the disappearance of the lymphocytes from the stroma. 


| Fie. 6.—Mammary lobule in the final stage of malignant degenera- 


















damaged, it would follow that the food assimilated by 
the cell which is normally expended in performing its 
function would not be all used up for this special 
purpose; the surplus would accumulate in: the cell. 
Thus the cell would be in the position of a young cell 
which, as Spencer® expresses it, ‘ daily absorbs under 
the form of food an amount of force greater than it 
daily expends and the surplus is daily equilibrated by 
growth.’ In this connexion it is interesting to recall 
that Oertel‘ has advanced a theory which supposes that 
there may be two parts of the nucleus of a cell, one 
which regulates its function and the other its growth. 
Whether this explanation of the persistent growth of 
the cancer cell is correct or not we must admit 
that a profound change, physiological, bio-chemical, 
or call it what we may, has taken place in the 
cell. The metabolism of the cell has been disturbed, 
and this change follows and is consequent on the 
damage of its structure, which, as I have already stated, 
I consider attributable to’ the destructive action of 
inflammation, or rather the injury which provokes it. 
The cell is altered both morphologically and physio- 
logically, and in this sense only, in my opinion, is the 
cancer cell a different or new cell. I hold the view that 
cancer originates in an alteration of the metabolism of 
the epithelial cell itself, and not in any alteration of 
tissue tension arising from inflammatory changes in the 
surrounding connective tissue whereby the equilibrium 

between the epithelium and connective tissue is 
disturbed, as implied by the theories of Thiersch 

and others. Moreover, I do’* not consider that the 

vegetative growth of the cell in cancer can be attributed 

to its having gained the ‘ habit of growth ’’ whereby it 

loses its habit of function, as is maintained by Adami’; 

I hold that it is due to the impairment of the specialised 

function of the cell consequent on damage of its 

structure ; this I regard as the primary change to which 

the vegetative growth of the cell is secondary. 





Comparative Pathology of Breast Cancer. 


If we appeal to comparative pathology. we shall 


receive corroborative evidence of that relationship of 
stage inflammation to cancer which I have described in man. 
tion. At the junction of the lobule with its duct the newly formed I have studied mammary cancer in the dog, cat, and 
cancer cells are commencing to divide and invade the peri- * PC: 
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_— yascular lymphatics of the neighbouring tissue. The tubules | Mouse, in whom the disorder is not uncemmon. Cancer 

which have not undergone malignant degeneration are seen to be | of the breast is very common in the domesticated mouse, 
atrophic. Note the commencing vascularisation of the newly 


as is chronic inflammation ; owing to the simple struc- 
Berens camper tissne, | ture of this animal’s tissues the pathological changes 
FIGs. 7, 8,9 are microscopic sections of the human mammary are more easily followed than in the more highly 
pees ee « ete Bi Se HES: complex tissues of the higher animals. The tissue 
“Wp the devolopinentot cancer from an innocent wowih, Zeke | changes of chronic inflammation m the breasts of eine 
Obj. 16 mm. apoc. Oc. 8. The breast tissue: shows chronic | are analogous to those I have already described in the 
Br auatary cnnges pote Pete paleppmatous degeneration of | human female, so I need not reiterate them. Cancer of 
Basie ie Gniletuouie dialignant desenoncion Pecitiine fn itis the breast in mice generally arises im one part of the 
development of a scirrhus carcinoma. organ, but there may be multiple growths, showing the 
Fic. 8.—Microscopic section taken from the same breast as Fig.7 | multicentric origin of the disorder. The clinica] features 
showing chronic Sensory. Pane OB ae epee of the condition are much the same as in man, but it 
Be ata tered ee Spithelinm of the growth ine Giitia¥wove tends to remain localised. The histological picture of 
malignant degeneration. these growths is identical with that presented by the 
chronic forms of cancer in the human female. The 
type of growth is usually of the soft medullary variety, 
or, as it is otherwise called, encephaloid or alveolar, but 
the glandular forms are also common ; pathologically 
the disorder, as in man, begins in chronic inflammation 
and ends in malignant degeneration. 
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Micro-organisms and Inflammation of the Breast. 


Thus we see that in man and the lower animals 
inflammation is a precancerous condition. sonney ° 
drew attention to the fact that the inflammatory 
changes which precede the onset of cancer in man are 
not specific, and differ in no way from those seen in 
the chronic stages of septic, Syphilitic, or tuberculous 
inflammations (and to these I would add the widely 
spread rheumatic). We must not forget that the most 
frequent cause of inflammation is microbic infection. 
The micro-organisms usually associated with inflamma- 
tion of the breast in women are various members of the 
staphylococcal and streptococcal groups ; the tubercle 
bacillus is sometimes found to infect the breast. but 
tuberculous inflammation of this organ is rare and 
generally occurs in young women below the cancer age. 





_ ia. 9.—Microscopic section taken from the same breast as Fig. 7, 
showing fibro-adenomatous degeneration of the breast tissue. 
Zeiss, Obj. 16 mm. apoc: Oc. 3. 
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Mice also are very prone to microbic infection when 
kept in confinement. Mr. Clarke, of Acklington, who 
breeds fancy mice, has kindly supplied me with a 
number of these animals which had developed lumps in 
their breasts ; in the younger animals these invariably 
proved to be inflammatory (abscesses), but in the older 
animals veritable cancers. 

I have excised portions of the breast tissue of these 
animals suffering from both chronic inflammation and 
cancer of the breast, under aseptic precautions, and, on 
incubating the tissues in peptone-bouillon, obtained 
cultures of staphylococci and streptococci. In 20 cases 
of spontaneous cancer in mice micrococci were found 
in the breast of 15, andin 8 of these they were present 
also in the growth; in 9 instances the organisms were 
staphylococci and in 6 streptococci. T have found 
also by experiment that those organisms were patho- 
genic and capable of producing chronic inflammatory 
reactions. 

In chronic inflammation of the breast the organisms 
are of low virulence ; consequently they provoke a low 
form of inflammation, and since they are capable of 
living in the tissues for long periods slowly excreting 
their toxins, the inflammatory reaction they provoke is 
chronic. 

The first results of the irritant action of the toxins on 
the tissues will be one of stimulation causing their 
proliferation, but if the action is prolonged or increased 
in intensity it destroys or damages the tissue cells, 
leading to their necrosis or degeneration, the highly 
specialised epithelial elements being the first to suffer. 
It is in this manner I consider that the degeneration of 
the epithelial cell which precedes the malignant change 
arises. 

Influence of Age and Heredity on the Incidence of 
Cancer. 

We must admit, however, since inflammation does 
not always terminate in cancer there must be other 
factors which predispose to the malignant change. It 
is in later life that inflammation is so prone to be 
followed by cancer; therefore age must modify the 
inflammatory process in a manner that favours its 
development. Age, aS we know, is a powerful pre- 
disposing factor in cancer, and as such stands out in 
bold relief; When we consider that our tissues are 
constantly undergoing poth morphological and physio- 
logical modifications as we proceed from infancy to old 
age, we must also expect their inflammatory reactions 
to be correspondingly modified. When we are young 
we resist and recover from injury more quickly 
than in later life; for these reasons our inflam- 
matory reactions are generally acute and of short 
duration, and any damage the tissues receive, 
short of destruction, is repaired by our growing 
tissues. When we reach maturity and enter upon the 
decline of life we neither resist nor recover SO rapidly 
from injuries; hence our inflammatory reactions are 
more prolonged and chronic, and any damage the tissues 
sufter tends to remain permanent owing to the gradual 
loss of the power of regeneration. This, I think, is the 
reason why cancer is so prevalent in the later half of 
life, when we. experience difficulty in overcoming 
injuries. Bashford” laid great stress on senescence 
as a cause of cancer, and aptly reminds us that the 
span of life of the individual is not the same as that of 
the separate organs and tissues which contribute to its 
maintenance ; he cites instances from human pathology 
to illustrate the fact. In his own words :— 

“The chorion has a short life and chorion-epithelioma 
appears after fertilisation at an interval which corresponds 
to the senile stage of proliferation. The mamma and uterus 
attain maturity more slowly and are active for a relatively 
longer time; but carcinoma has its incidence when the 
organs are undergoing involution. The skin remains func- 
tional long after middle life and the age of greatest frequency 
of squamous-cell carcinoma corresponds.”’ : 

Senility of tissue is purely. relative, and we must not 
forget that age may be premature. Hutchinson 8 stated 
his. belief that ‘‘everything which tends to hasten 
senility of tissues, whether local, such as injury or 
chronic irritation, or general, such as anxiety, distress, 
overwork, and excesses of all kinds, induces a state 
involving increased proneness to cancer,’’ and, moreover, 
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‘sif the offspring are produced after that state has 
developed they will inherit that tendency.’’ When we 
consider that heredity, as defined by Thomson,’ is ‘* the 
relation of organic continuity between successive 
generations, each parent contributing the same amount . 
of nuclear material to the offspring,’’ and ** that 
abnormal as well as normal characters natural to the 
parent may appear in their descendants,’’ we must 
admit that heredity is a factor we cannot afford to 
ignore in the development of cancer; it is recognised 
that the disorder may run in families, but we have no 
reliable statistics showing the extent to which it is 
hereditary. In 100 consecutive cases of cancer of the 
breast in hospital patients I obtained a definite family 
history of cancer in 18, and in these cases I was able to 
confirm the experience of Paget,’° who found that the 
malady appeared at an earlier. age in the offspring 
when the inheritance was direct. 

Animals show similar tendencies. I am informed that 
the breeders of fancy mice are in the habit of destroying 
a particular strain that shows a tendency to develop 
tumour-growths. This hereditary tendency has been 
studied experimentally in these animals by Murray” 
and Slye,!2 who showed by careful breeding experi- 
ments that the offspring of mice with a cancerous 
ancestry were more prone to develop cancer than those 
without such an ancestry ; the latter investigator also 
observed that mice with a cancerous ancestry readily 
developed cancer as a result of injury, whereas control 
animals showed no such tendency. 


Relationship of Innocent to Malignant Growths of the 
Breast. 

Any consideration of the origin of malignant growths 
must also involve a consideration of the origin of 
innocent growths, for not only may these two condi- 
tions develop independently side by side in the same 
organ, but an innocent growth may develop into a 
malignant growth. The intimate relationship of the 
innocent to the malignant growth was shown in a case 
that recently came under my observation of a young 
woman whose right breast was removed for carcinoma. 
On microscopic examination the organ was found to 
be the seat of chronic inflammation (chronic mastitis) ; 
in one part of the breast the gland tissue was under- 
going cystic-adenomatous changes (Fig. 7), in another 
an intracystic-papillomatous change (Fig. 8), and in a 
third a fibro-adenomatous change (Fig. 9). From the 
cystic-adenomatous tissue could be observed the develop- 
ment of a scirrhus-carcinoma, whilst the epithelium of 
the papilloma was also undergoing malignant degenera- 
tion. Who can doubt that all of these four different 
types of growth, both innocent and malignant, having 
the same inflammatory basis of origin, arose under 
the influence of the same stimulus? What other 
interpretation can be placed upon their origin? 
It appears to me that in the case of the innocent 
growths the irritant that provoked the inflamma- 
tion which preceded their development was of such | 
a low degree of virulence that it only stimulated 
the cells to proliferate (and in the case of the fibro- 
adenoma the connective tissue cells are also affected) 
without causing any obvious alteration in their morpho- 
logy or power of function ; but when the irritant action 
was prolonged, or became excessive in degree, its 
effects became evident in the damage to the cell’s 
structure, as shown by the alterationin its morphology 
and also by the impairment of its functions—changes 
which are coincident with the onset and development 
of the malignant growth. Therefore, I consider that 
under certain circumstances an innocent growth may 
be the intermediate stage between chronic inflamma- 
tion and cancer, and I consider inflammation, which is 
the tissue response to injury and of which microbic 
infection is the most frequent cause, as an important 
factor in the production of both innocent and malignant 
growths. The resistance offered by the tissues in early 
life is, as a rule, capable of subduing infections ; hence 
the tissue response does not extend beyond the bounds 
of inflammation. When the defensive mechanism of 
the body fails from lowered vitality, especially in middle 
and late life, then the tissue response extends beyond 
the limits of inflammation, resulting in the formation of 
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innocent and malignant growths. I therefore regard | an excess of fat in a cavit 
new growths as the expression of failure on the part of | In this case, however, 


the organism to repair its damaged tissues. overflowing with it, and nothing else abnormal was 

What bearing this hypothesis of the development of | present; the proptosis was clearly due to the excess 
growths may have on tumour-formation in general must | of fat. Mr. C. B. Goulden tells me that he has recently 
be left to the future, but I am inclined to think | operated on a woman of 68 for cataract in whom 
that the disturbance of the metabolism of a cell, | exophthalmos was marked. At the age of 19 she had 
whether animal or vegetable, is an underlying cause of | been under the care of Sir Jonathan Hutchinson for 
various forms of tissue growths, both innocent and | Graves’s disease. Thus in her the exophthalmos had 


malignant. persisted for 49 years after the onset of the disease. 
Conclusions, Itis well known that the prominence of the eyes May 
In my opinion cancer is nota specific disease due to | be so extreme that it is no longer possible for the lids to 
the activities of a special parasite, but a disordered | Close over them, and the danger of severe corneal 
growth of epithelium caused by various physical or ulceration with complete loss of the eye is then con- 
chemical irritants, the most important being the toxins | siderable. J essop' reports three such cases, and 
of micro-organisms. I consider thatthe origin of cancer | tabulates 25 in which there was complete loss of sight 
lies in the degeneration of the nobler parts of the cell | from corneal lesions. 
consequent on damage of its structure. The result of Operative Treatment. 
this damage is to disturb the balance of metabolism by I have recently had under treatment a woman of 53 who 
impairing the special functions of the cell, and thereby | had Graves’s disease with severe _exophthalmos. This 
causing persistent overgrowth. ultimately became so extreme that it was Impossible, even 
Sepltal who, Meant ghe authorities of the Cancer | under general anmsthesia, to force the lids together over the 
. . right cornea, l F -I1K "ance 
Hospital who have afforded =e the opportunity of fend exposure ; the left eye es ae prominent. Sarna pro- 
carrying out my researches in their institution. During | cequre was imperative if the right eye was to be saved: I 
the progress of this inquiry, which has extended over 


; ’ therefore made an incision through the whole length of the 
many years, the advice and criticisms of my friend and | inferior conjunctival fornix, exposed the contents of the 


colleague, Dr. F. J. Poynton, have been most helpful. | orbit, and with forceps picked away piecemeal as much 
I would also acknowledge the services rendered me by | Orbital fat as possible. I estimate that a heaped-up tea- 
Messrs. J. Marsh, W. Davis, and G. Napier, who have eS ve ae in ae er oe aoe WEES 

. : . . . ig | C@SUy approximated, and were in part sewn together over 
ea fields of inquiry covered by this the cornea, as also were the left lids, and by this Means both 


. : ; ; ; eyes were preserved. With one: finger the orbital cavity 
For the accurate microscopic drawings illustrating the | was explored, and nothing but soft fat was felt. In 
early tissue changes associated with the development of 


. ‘ addition, however, the fat seemed cedematous, and in 
cancer I am indebted to the skill of Mr. John Ford. particular the inferior, internal, and external recti muscles 
References.—1. Haviland, Alfred: The Geological Distribution of | were exposed for a considerable distance, and these, instead 


Disease in Great Britain, 1875. 2. Handley, Sampson: Cancer of | of being thin, flat, ribbon-like muscles, such as one becomes 
the Breast, London, 1906. 3. Spencer, Herbert: First Principles— 


Se ’ i familiar with in squint operations, were greatly swollen 
Peer ee es: a be one fusiform bellies apparently from cedematous infiltration, 
rm Adami, J, George : Principles of Pathology, second edition, 1910, not quite so stout as the last joint of one’s little finger, 

[tors ,, -y. -_ 6. Bonney, Victor: The Connective Tissue in lorie Yausation 

Carcinoma and Certain Inflammatory States that Precede its : pares Of AMPA TOR: : 

Onset, THE Lancet, vol. i., 1908. 7. Bashford, E. F:: Scientific In this case, as in the former, the prominence of the 


Reports of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, No. 2, Part IL., tai increase in the orbital fat 
1905. 8. Hutchinson, Jonathan: Lectures on Temperament, eye was certainly due to 3 


Idiosyncrasy and Diathesis, Royal College of Surgeons, 1881, | With perhaps in addition some cedema, of the tissues. 


oy Thomson, eS Pei pads of Animal Life—Heredity, | It is argued, apparently with much force, that in some 
chap. xx. 10. Paget, James: Lectures on Surgical Pathology, third sis must be due to some cause 
edition, 1879, p. 793. 11. Murray, J. A.: Studies on Heredity of | CAS°S a6 least the proptosis 
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ex has pointed out to me that W. Falta? states that 

——>—— exophthalmos may be developed in a few days or even 
in a single night, and that it is then probably due to the 

A NOTE ON THE contraction of the unstriped muscle tissue in the orbit 


EXOPHTHALMOS AND LIMITATION OF through sympathetic irritation. If such an occurrence 
THE RYE MOVEMENTS OF GRAVE9’S is demonstrable, it is evident that the proptosis is not 
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y which is normally full of it. 
the orbit was certainly full to 





due to the deposit of orbital fat; it strikes one, however, 

DISHASH. as remarkable that two so entirely different factors 

By R. FOSTER MOORE, F.RB.C.S. EnG should be responsible for the Same sign in a single 

om RRS ea Ry as disease, and, further, the anatomical proof of the 
ASSISTANT OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 3 i ss an , s tc b 
SURGEON, MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL. existence of the requisite muscle tissue seems to be 





entirely wanting. 
THERE is lack of uniformity of opinion as to the One certainly has to be on guard against being 
immediate cause of the prominence of the eyes in | deceived by a sudden development of retraction of the 
Graves’s disease. It has been variously attributed to | upper lid simulating proptosis, or unmasking a proptosis 
three entirely different causes: (1) Irritation of the | which up to then had gone unnoticed ; the patient’s 
Sympathetic nerve producing contraction of unstriped | observations are, of course, not to be relied upon on 
muscle tissue in the orbit ; (2) engorgement of the orbit | such a point. It seems to me undeniable that increase 
with blood ; and (3) increase of the orbital fat. With | of orbital fat is the usual cause of the exophthalmos of 
regard to the first two of these, they would seem to | Graves’s disease, and that at present there is no really 
have powerful support from the statement, if true, that | satisfactory evidence that there is any other cause of 
the proptosis of Graves’s disease disappears after |it. With regard to the limitation of movement of the 
death. eyes which occurs not uncommonly, I have recently 
Death from this disease is of rare occurrence in a | seen a patient of Sir Thomas Horder’s who stated that 
general hospital, and I have but once had an oppor- | her eyes became prominent within a week and in whom 
tunity of making a post-mortem dissection of the orbit | there was considerable limitation of movements in all 
in such a case; this was in a woman of 45. It can | directions. The impaired movements were Clearly not 
certainly be said of this patient, whom I had seen | referable to nerve or muscle defect. Such limitation of 


during life, that after death the exophthalmos was | movement is, I believe, mechanically produced by the 


marked, and was only so much less than during life as | pushing forward of the eye, and I suggest that the 
might be accounted for by the draining of blood from | cedema of the muscles described above is a factor in 
the orbit after death, corresponding with the recession impairing their functions and so contributes to the 
of the eye that one sees normally in the post-mortem | restricted movement of the eyes which not uncommonly 


room. It is clear that in this particular case neither | occurs in this disease. 





Sympathetic irritation nor blood engorgement was the % aes 


: : ? : 5 3 1 Trans. Ophth. Soc., vol. xvi., D..187.._ : 
cause of the proptosis. It is difficult to identify what is 2 Die Erkrankungen der Blutdrtisen, p. 50, Berlin, 1913. 
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Rebietns and Hatices of Books. 


INDUSTRIAL COLONIES AND VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS - 
FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE. - ; wt 
By Sir G. SIMS WOODHEAD, K.B.E., V.D., M.A., 
M.D., LL.D., and P. C. VARRIER-JONES, M.A., 
M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P. With preface by Sir CLIFFORD’ 
ALLBUTT. Cambridge University Press. 1920. 
Pp. 152. 10s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL colonies for consumptives have been 
subjected to so much overt shelling and covert sniping 
that it is high time the scattered defences were 
collected and organised. The authors have unfortu- 
nately not put their case before the public in a single 
work written for the occasion , their book consists 
mainly of a collection of papers already published at odd 
intervals and subsequently revised. The result of this 
labour-saving device on the part of the authors is to add 
to the labours of the reader, who will find the principal. 
theses considerably diversified and diluted. One of the 
most attractive features of this book is the earnest 
attempt shown to comprehend the working man’s point 
of view. The authors denounce the common practice 
of regarding the working-class ‘consumptive as a slacker 
because his actual vigour does not tally with a robust 
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THE first meeting of the new Group was held at the 
house of the society, 1, Upper Montague-street, London, 
on Sept. 24th, 40 officers and ex-officers being present. 

Siy JOHN GOODWIN, who provisionally occupied the 
chair, wished the group a future full of usefulness and 
success, and emphasised the great benefits which its 
existence would create by developing and increasing the 
liaison between officers of the Regular and Territorial 
Forces and civil medical officers, all of whose duties 
were directed towards the improvement of public health. 

After the election of Professor H. R. KENWOOD as 
President of. the group he invite the Director-General 
to do honour to the group by remaining in the chair 
throughout the meeting. 

A letter was read from Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. 
Fremantle, M.P., President-elect of the society, in 
which he said that many who had served abroad would 
pe glad to revive an interchange of experience. The 
system and spirit, he added, learnt in the army, by 
which a man had to prove the practical value not only 
of his actions but of his actual advice, was of immense 
value to his work in civillife. 

Professor KENWOOD referred to his long connex4on 
with the Army Medical Department, and spoke of the 

sreat value which must in the future arise as a result 
of the discussion of subjects affecting the common con- 
ditions of health in the Services and in civil life. 

Brigadier-General W. W. O. BEVERIDGE then gave the 
review of Disinfection and Disinfestation in the Field, 
which appears in full at the front of our present issue. 
The lecture was illustrated throughout by excellent 
photographs on lantern slides, diagrams, and models 
lent by Lieutenant-Colonel P. 5. Lelean, Professor of 
Hygiene at the Royal Army Medical College. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. WARRACK, Port of London 
Sanitary Authority, referring to the extremely efficient 
manner in which enormous numbers of soldiers, prior to 
their return to Britain after the armistice, were disin- 
fested at the different French ports, made the statement 
that on only three of many transports arriving at the 
Thames were louse-infested men discovered.—Captain 
CG. B. Moss-BLUNDELL, C.M.O., Huntingdon, made refer- 
ence to the use of pentasulphide of calcium as an efficient 
cure of scabies.—General BEVERIDGE, in reply, agreed 
that the chemical was invaluable, but under service 
conditions its use was not by any means a practical 
proposition. Chemicais are bulky and heavy, and 
make a great demand on the transport services, and for 
these reasons could not be considered. 

The PRESIDENT raised the point, in speaking of a new 
form of portable steam disinfector designed by Colonel 
Lelean, as to whether there was penetration into the 
centre of tightly packed kits.—Colonel LELEAN assured 
the meeting that cultures of Shiga’s bacillus or Klebs- 
Loffier’s bacillus placed in the centre of the kits were 
sterilised after the passage of steam. The malic acid 
test was also used with success. A temperature of 102°C. 
was recorded by means of the thermo-electric couple. 


Election of Officers. 


The following office-bearers were elected :— 


Vice-Presidents : Major-General Sir W. G. Macpherson, Brigadier- 
General Sir Wm. Horrocks, Colonel Sir G. Sims Woodhead, 
Brigadier-General W. Ww. O. Beveridge, Air-Commodore M. H. G. 
Fell, Surgeon-Commander B. St. G. S. Bond, Colonel G. S. Elliston. 

Committee.—Navy : Surgeon-Commander R. at. G. S: Bond, 
Surgeon-Commander R. J _MacKeown. Regular Army: Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. Clayton Smales, Lieutenant-Colonel E. P. Sewell. Air 
Force : Squadron-Leader A. Grant, Squadron-Leader P. M. Keane. 
Territorial Force: Lieutenant-Colonel P. Caldwell Smith, Captain 
8. H. Daukes. ‘Temporary commissions: Captain A. B. McMaster, 
Major J. H. Peek. The committee has power to add two members. 

Representative of the Group on the Council of the Society.— 
Colonel H. W. Grattan. 

The Honorary Secretary ofthe groupis Major W.N.W. 
Kennedy, Town Hall, Croydon, who will be glad to 
receive names of intending members. The membership 


of the group already exceeds 70. 


not only on bodily weakness, but on his attitude 


out, it is just as easy to grade useful as useless work, | 
and the working man objects very strongly and 
naturally to labour savouring of the treadmill. It is 
also recognised that work in a colony must primarily 
be remunerative to the patient, not to the colony, and 
that any attempt to exploit consumptive labour must 
be nipped in the bud. The results so far of the 
Cambridgeshire After-Care Association’s work are 
almost too good to be convincing. During the period 
under review—three years—52 patients in the first and 
second stages have been assisted ; only one has died, 
the others at the time of writing (November, 1917) were 
all engaged in remunerative work. Why do not theauthors 
pring these figures up to date? It is not anticipated 
that non-infectious, early, and able-bodied cases will 
remain longer in the colony than is necessary for the 
recovery of health and working capacity, but the 
chronic sputum-positive case with a 50 per cent. 


of the book is devoted to an analysis of the psychology 
of the consumptive, but the consumptive reader will 
more than once ask himself the question: Do the 
authors really understand the ‘true inwardness’’ of 
the consumptive? The bitter pill of segregation is 
sugar-coated, but will not the recipient lick off the 
sugar and then refuse to swallow it? The authors 
reiterate the tragic fate of the working man succumbing 


draw is as true as it is gloomy. But they have hardly 
gauged the British working man’s individualism, his 
attachment to any kind of hovel which he has learnt 


eating, and it is probable that if industrial colonies are 
ever to prove a success the sponsors of the Papworth 
Colony should make them one. After all, the fate of 
such a colony depends primarily on its head, and the 
wisest words in the whole pook are to be found in the 
closing sentence of the preface by Sir Clifford Allbutt. 
‘Whosoever undertakes to follow in the same way, and 
proposes to start a colony, let him first find the man.”’ 


ne 


BLUTUNTERSUCHUNGEN. 


Thieme. 1920. Pp. xv. + 303. 12s. 
THE second edition of this work covers much the 


pathology. Part I. deals with practical laboratory 
details, such as the use of the microscope, culture 
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exterior. His reputation for slacking probably depends — 


towards the monotonous and irksome work to which _. 
he is often set at sanatoriums. As the authors point . 


working capacity will, it is hoped, settle down. Much ‘ 


to tuberculosis without State aid, and the picture they — 


to call home. The proof of the pudding is in the 
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Second edition. By C. 8. ENGEL. Leipzig : Georg 
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media, bacterial stains, and gives a short account of the 
life-history of the more important bacteria and protozoa, 
Section on immunity. Part II. deals with the 
clinical pathology of the different organs and their 
Information on the examination of the 
urine and of the blood is given in considerable detail, 
while the section on puncture fluids is meagre. Morbid 
histology is not dealt with, being presumably considered 

_ outside the range of the work. The laboratory methods 
do not, of course, correspond in every case with those 
used in British laboratories, but the differences are not 
vital. The description of the standardisation of the 


with a 


secretions. 


Wassermann reaction is rather inadequate. 
Lhe illustrations are disappointing. 
pieces of apparatus—such as a burette 


out a drawing; whilst others—notably those 


book gives a clear, concise account 
written from a practical standpoint, 
amount of theoretical discourse. 
given. 





TEXT-BOOKS ON COLLOIDS, OSMOSIS, AND 
CATALYSTS. 


_ An Introduction to the Physics and 


J. and A. Churchill. Ti tit 45 6 Tt 


Within its compass the book presents 
readable groundwork of the Subject which will be 
assistance to those who are on its threshold. 


Biochemical Catalysts in Life and Industry. By JEAN 
EFFRONT. Translated by SAMUEL C. PRESCOTT, assisted 
New York: John Wiley 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 
23s.—The translation into English by Samuel 
C. Prescott, Professor of Industrial Microbiology in the 


by CHARLES 8. VENABLE. 
and Sons, Ine.; London: 
Pp. 752. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology (assisted by Dr. 
Charles S. Venable), 
tially to our literature on the - subject. 
work in his capacity as professor in the New Uni- 
versity and director of the Institute of Fermentations 
of Brussels has made him peculiarly conversant with 
the class of substances known as biochemical catalysts. 
While there is an interesting account in the con- 
cluding chapter (VI.) of the applications of enzymes 

the main issue bears on a consideration of 
the preparation, nature, and action of these remark- 
able substances. Thus of six parts five are devoted to 
(1) the coagulating enzymes, (2) pepsin, (3) trypsin, 
(4) erepsin, and (5) amidases. The book therefore 
claims attention as a contribution of substantial import- 


ance in connexion with the study of biochemical 


phenomena. The subject is a very absorbing one, and 
is here dealt with comprehensively and in attractive 
fashion both from an academic and industrial point of 
view. The study of the réle of the catalyst in both 
organic and inorganic realms is adding decidedly to the 


Sum of our knowledge of vital processes and chemical 
reactions. 


Colloids in Biology and Medicine. By Professor H. 
BECHHOLD. Authorised translation from the second 
German edition by JESSE G. M. BULLOWA, A.B., 
M.D. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. Pp. 464. 
31s. 6d.—In spite of the author’s disclaimer that it was 
not his purpose to make this book exhaustive, he has 
certainly succeeded in presenting a wide view of the 


Subject in its relations to biological and medical 
A glance through the table of contents 


problems. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Some depict 
and stand— 
which should surely be familiar to every student with- 
showing 
films of pus and bacteria—do not convey at all a clear 
_ impression of the morbid material they are supposed to 

represent. Apart from this question of diagrams, the 
i of the subject, 
with a minimum 
No references are 


Chemistry of 
Colloids. By EMiIL HATSCHEK. Third edition. London: 
is a 
remarkable fact that the pioneer work of Thomas 
Graham inthe early “’sixties’’ on colloids and crystalloids 
in his classic experiments on dialysis was allowed to 
fall into desuetude for so many years,and that recent 
investigations have brought to light the truism, to quote 
Professor Wolfgang Ostwald, that all life processes 
take place in a colloidal system. The history of the 
subject and its modern development are well and 
clearly set out in this volume, 
well known for his fruitful studies of the colloidal state. 


a very good and 
of 


the author of which is 


of Dr. Effront’s work adds substan- 
Dr. Effront’s 
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SS 
shows how he has attempted to confine himself to, a 
consideration of such applications rather than to a 
study of the purely physical aspect of the subject. The 
chapters on the bio-colloids (food substances, enzymes, 
immunity reactions), the organism as a colloid system, 
toxicology, and pharmacology bear plain evidence of 
this. He points out with truth that though they have 
a much wider distribution than crystalloids, it is only 
a little over 50 years that colloids have been seriously 
studied, and yet plants and animals and all the things. 
we manufacture from them, such as our clothing and 
the greater part of our household goods, are colloids. 
The common substance glue (xé\Aa) proved to be the 
foundation of a great and important study which formed 
the basis of the investigations of Thomas Graham (here 
described as ‘‘an Englishman ’’) in 1861, who classed 
substances into colloids (non-diffusible) and crystalloids 
(diffusible). In Part III. is ably brought out the signifi- 
cance of the colloidal condition for the organism. The 
keynote here is the influence of membranes upon the 
interchange of substances. This section includes 
chapters on metabolism, growth, the cell, blood respira- 
tion, circulation and its disturbance, secretion, and 
excretion. The chapters on toxicology and pharmaco- 
logy give an excellent résumé of, and essay on, the role 
of colloidal drugs within the system, including a section 
on the action of bactericides from the colloidal point of 
view. Altogether the volume is a learned and enlighten- 
ing dissertation on a subject of rapidly increasing 
importance. 


The Use of Colloids in Health and Disease. By 
ALFRED B. SEARLE. With foreword by Sir MALCOLM 
MorRRIs, K.C.V.O. London: Constable and Con nti. 
1920. Pp. 120. 8s.—The author does well to point out 
in this volume that the value of drugs in presumably 
the colloidal state may quickly be discredited if, as a 
matter of fact, the product is not strictly colloidal, or, 
if so, is not stabilised. It seems to us that the prepara- 
tion of colloidal medicaments calls for control, as other- 
wise a promising field of treatment may lie fallow or, 
worse, become choked with weeds. It must be admitted 
that the preparation and stabilisation of colloids is 
not yet an exact science, or at all events has not 
attained a definite system of standardisation, though 
there are well-known preparations on the market 
which fulfil recognised conditions. The whole subject 
is in its infancy, but developments of particular interest 
to medicine and industry are pretty certain to follow, 
considering the interest, theoretical and practical, which 
is being taken in the vista promised. We doubt whether 
the ideal has been reached in regard to either the 
manner of preparation of a medicinal colloid or of its 
physical preservation in its pristine condition. Future 
work, it may safely be foretold, will develop this 
question in detail, inasmuch that, as far as it has 
gone, it promises a new pharmacology. The chief value 
of Mr. Searle’s book lies in acquainting the reader in 
simple terms with the history of the subject from 
Graham’s time in 1861 to the present, when new and 
improved methods of preparing colloids are in evidence, 
and up-to-date methods of assuring the colloidal state 
of a preparation by means of the ultra-microscope 
amongst other things. Valuable sections of the book 
are devoted to the bearing of the colloidal state on 
hygienic applications, as, for example, the meaning of 
lavage by soap, the colloidal conditions of sewage pre- 
cipitation, and colloids as germicides and disinfectants, 
all of which should afford clear and interesting reading 
to those eager to keep in touch with fresh and important 
issues. 

Osmotic Pressure. By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., 
D.8Sc., F.I.C. Second edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. Pp. 116. 6s.—A clear exposition of 
osmotic phenomena as here set forth might have 
been expected from Dr. Findlay, who has devoted 
considerable attention to the subject. He presents in 
this volume an admirable synopsis of the investigations 
so far as they have been pursued, and the various 
views gathered together in clear sequence - should 
give helpful instruction to the biochemist. There 
is much speculation, as the author shows, surrounding 


































the question of the cause of osmosis and the action 
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of. the semi-permeable membrane. Most attractive 
of all suggestions is that of M. Traube, who considered 
that semi-permeable membranes acted as ‘‘ atomic 
sieves,’’ which allowed molecules of certain dimensions 
to pass through, but prevented the passage of larger 
molecules. This theory has been discounted, however, 
by subsequent researches, and the present view appears 
to be a kinetic interpretation of osmotic pressure, 
according to which the pressure is due to the bombard- 
ment of the semi-permeable membrane by the solute 
molecules in a manner analogous to the kinetic explana- 
tion of gaseous pressure. The subject has not been 
exhausted, and Dr. Findlay indicates clearly in this 
book the lines on which further researches are 
indicated. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation and Reduction.. By EDWARD 
B. MAXTED, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.C.S. London: J. and 
A. Churchill. Pp. 391. 4s. 6d.—There are points of 
decided medical interest in this small volume. The 
possibilities of catalytic hydrogenation and de-hydro- 
genation in regard to the preparation of drugs from 
hitherto unseen sources, and the conversion of liquid 
fatty foods into solid foods, and the suggestion of the 
translation of hydrocarbons into substances of the same 
order open up a remarkable avenue. The industrial 
applications of catalytic agents are well summarised in 
their power to facilitate chemical change. We are yet 
only on the fringe of this subject, and remarkable 
developments in the future may be anticipated, judging 
from the striking results so far achieved, not only in 
the laboratory but in the factory. 


































































































JOURNALS. 


British Journal of Ophthalmology, January to September, 
1920.—January: An Epidemic of Macular Keratitis, by H. 
Kirkpatrick. This paper describes a form of keratitis, 
apparently not hitherto observed, which has been occurring 
in the city of Madras in an epidemic form. A somewhat 
similar epidemic was described by Major Herbert in 1901 as 
occurring in Bombay, but in that case the keratitis was 
described as ‘‘ superficial punctate ’? and was associated with 
an encapsuled bacillus which in the present epidemic is 
lacking. Kirkpatrick suggests that protozoa which have 
escaped observation may be the cause.—The number also 
contains Notes on a Rare Form of Subconjunctival 
Granuloma met with in Central China, by P. L. McAll; 
an article on Trachoma among the Chinese in France by 
BE. J. Stuckey, H. Tomlin, and C. A. Hughes, and An Analysis 
of 106 Cases of Perforating Wounds of the Hye occurring 
at a Military Centre in London by G. Maxted; also the 
important report of the British Council of Ophthalmologists 
on the Visual Requirements of Persons Licensed to Drive 
Mechanically Propelled Vehicles on Public Roads, with a 
summary of recommendations which have now been adopted 
in London. 

February : On, the Character and Treatment of Scrofulous 
Inflammations of the Eye, by L. K. Wolff (Amsterdam). 
This paper propounds a new theory as to the connexion 
between tuberculosis and phlyctenular disease of the eye— 
namely, ‘‘ that the patient has had a tuberculous process in 
his eye before, which, however was cured by the normal 
power of resistance of the organism. That eye has now 
become hypersensitive to the tuberculous poison.’? When 
the external surroundings of the patient are unfavourable 
the tuberculous poisons are now and then mobilised out of 
the tuberculously inflamed lymph glands. In support of 
this hypothesis Schreiber is quoted to the effect that in 
25 per cent. of 200 cases of phlyctenular inflammation of the 
eye he found tuberculous foci on the scars thereof in the 
chorio-retina. With regard to treatment, the author does 
not believe in the administration of tuberculin for these 
cases; the removal of the tuberculous foci by the excision of 
the lymph glands, though effective, is a severe operation and 
involves a risk of miliary tuberculosis. The favourable 
results of the X rays on tuberculous lymph glands, on the 
other hand, has so impressed him that he advocates this 
treatment in all recurring cases.—The number also contains 
a report on the ophthalmic work done in the Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force during 1917 and i918 aby 0G. 
McPherson ; a note on the administration of cocaine with 
adrenalin and of eserine in the simple operation for cataract 
extraction, by H. Herbert ; and some observations by T. P. 
Maynard on the weight, volume, and ash of human lenses; 
also an appreciation of Richard Middlemore by D. C. Lloyd- 
Owen, forming one of the series of articles on British 
Masters of Ophthalmology. 

March: The Comparative Frequency of Defects of Visual 
Acuity among Accepted Aviation Candidates, Pupils, and 
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A. P. Bowdler.—The Radical Cure 
SH. Browning. Speaking from a 
Hospital and 


Experienced Pilots, by 

of Gonorrheeal Iritis, by 
large experience as bacteriologist to Moorfields 
to All Saints 
writer says: ‘‘ Practically every case of gonorrheeal iritis 1 

have examined or have had examined has shown some 

disease of the prostate or vesicles, and massage of these 

organs has shown the presence of pus cells and often gono- 

cocci.’’—The Action of Hypophysin (Pituitrin) upon the 

Pupil of the Rabbit, by W. B. Inglis Pollock: a physio- 

logical research showing that hypophysin resembles 

adrenalin in that both act on the neuro-myal junctions.—In 

this number also M. 8. Mayou describes a method of 

iridotomy ‘which he has practised for several years, but 

which has not yet found its way into text-books (except his 

own).—B. T. Lang contributes a note on the relative. 
frequency with which the different axes of astigmatism are 

found in practice. 

April: The Influence of Prolonged Monocular Occlusion in 
Revealing Errors of the Muscle Balance, by F. W. R. Marlow 
(Syracuse, New York). It is usually taught that however 
variable the balance of the lateral eye muscles may be, that 
of the vertical muscles is constant—i.e., the tests for 
esophoria and exophoria may give different results at 
different times, but those for hyperphoria never do. By. 
occluding one eye for a week or more at a time Dr. Marlow 
brings out not only a large amount of latent lateral error, 
usually exophoria, but in many cases an unsuspected 
amount of hyperphoria. The clinical bearing of this is 
important for cases which appear to be normal to ordinary 
tests and yet have symptoms pointing to hyperphoria. 

May: The Refraction in Buphthalmia, by J. Herbert 
Parsons. This paper gives the optical reasons, worked out 
with mathematical formule, to show why the buphthalmic 
eye is not nearly so myopic as its axial elongation would 


| suggest.—An Improved Iris Prolapse Operation for Glaucoma, 


by H. Herbert. The operation was first described in the Trans- 


actions of the Ophthalmological Society for 1919. It formed — 


a subject of controversy at the recent Oxford Ophthalmo- 
logical Congress.—A Discussion upon the Tilumination of 
Mines with Particular Reference to Miners’ Nystagmus. 
This discussion has already been commented on in our 
columns. 
H. §. Elworthy are here given and also a report of the dis- 
cussion, in which many ophthalmic surgeons took part, as 
well as representatives of the mining and engineering, 
industries.—There is also a paper by C. Goulden on the 
Treatment of Prolapse of -the Iris following Accidental 
Perforating Wounds, with a Note on the Removal of Non- 
magnetic Foreign Bodies from the Anterior Chamber, and a 
note by E. BE. Maddox on Artificial Epistaxis as a Substitute 
for Leeching. 

In the May and June numbers Professor Schidtz contri- 
butes an article which will be useful to those 
interested in the controversy as to the best form of tono- 
meter.—In the June number also will be found a useful form 
of tonometric chart devised by Harrison Butler.—Practical 
Sympathy for the Blinded, by Captain F. P. Pierson-Webber, 
himself a blinded man, is a short paper pointing out the 
way in which help will be most efficient in personal service 
devoted to the teaching of practical work, useful knowledge, 
exercise, and play. Credit is given to the National Institute 
for the Blind, St. Dunstan’s, and several other organisations 
for their splendid work.—The number contains two papers 
by H. Kirkpatrick, one on Diseases of the Optic Nerve as 
met with in the Government Ophthalmic Hospital, Madras, 
the other on the Use of Magnesium Sulphate as 4 Local 
Application in Inflammation of the Conjunctiva and Cornea. 
~“W. J. Rutherford relates a case of Spontaneous Rupture of 
a Glaucomatous Kye. 

In the numbers for July, August, and September the 
subject of colour-blindness is prominent. J. Herbert 
Parsons attacks the theories put forward by Edridge-Green 
in his ‘“‘ Physiology of Vision,”’ continuing a controversy 
started in our own columns, and in the September number 
there is a retort from the latter. 
H. Hartridge writes a paper on Young’s hypothesis, based on 
work done in the physiological laboratory at Cambridge. 
In the August and September numbers colour-blindness is 
discussed in relation to heredity in an interesting paper by 
J. Schiotz. He gives reasons for believing that the inherit- 
ance conforms strictly to the Mendelian hypothesis.—P. a 
‘Adams’s article on Arteriosclerosis and the Eye (July) has 
already been noticed in THE LANCET. 


In the August number Percival J. Hay writes on Some 


September number there are short articles by D. J. Wood 
and J. A. Lea on Accommodative Failure from Malaria, 
Influenza, and from Injury by Lightning.—Another con; 
tribution by D. J. Wood advocates a new operation for 
Detached Retina—the withdrawal of the subretinal fluid 
ant its reinjection, together with normal saline, into the 
vitreous. 


Hospital for Genito-Urinary Diseases. the — 
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The opening papers of T. Lister Llewellyn and | 


In the July number 


Plastic Operations about the Lids and Socket, and in the . 
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The Cause of Cancer. 


THE study of malignant disease is not as popular 
years ago, for an 
almost incredible amount of labour has resulted 
and it has become fairly 
obvious that a facile triumph is not to be won in 
this field of scientific work. Nevertheless, cancer 
research will always have its votaries among those 
arresting mystery 
in proportion” to 
its difficulty. The subject is, indeed, of the utmost 
direct application to 
an annual mortality which is sufficiently appalling, 
has on questions of 
general biology. For the solution of the cancer 
problem will certainly give us more than the 
conquest of malignant disease, and, paradoxical as 


now as it was some 10 or 20 


in comparative failure, 


who refuse to ignore such an 
and who appreciate a problem 


importance, not only in its 


but also for the bearing it 


it may sound, we shall probably not attain to com- 


plete knowledge of the biology of the normal 
cell till we understand that of the malignant 
Though the actual development of the cancer 
cell from non-cancerous tissue may be due to some 
Single specific cause, the etiology of malignant 
depending upon 
Some of 
these have been studied fairly exhaustively, and 


one. 
disease is clearly quite complex, 
many subsidiary predisposing factors. 


we may claim to speak with authority concerning 
them. Cancer has, for example, a definite age- 


incidence, and though exceptions may be met with 
from time to time the great majority of cases occur 
between the thirty-fifth and sixty-fifth year, the 


optimum age being 55 for men and 50 for women. 


‘Women are more prone to the disease than men in 
the proportion of 3 to 2, this difference being due 


to the high incidence of cancer in the breast and 


the uterus; in other organs the liability to tumour 


formation is much the same in.the Sexes. Again, 
the influence of heredity, so dreaded by the general 
public, 
cancerous ancestry need give rise to no Serious 
anxiety, for breeding experiments with cancerous 
animals show that this factor, though not negligible, 
is of limitedimportance. Such indefinite factors as 
Civilisation, diet, climate, and so forth may be 
neglected, since cancer is ubiquitous in the animal 
kingdom, and occurs under the most diverse con- 
ditions; statistical investigations have shown that 
the popular belief in the existence of cancer 
districts and cancer houses is without any real 
foundation. Of very real importance, however, are 
various forms of injury and irritation. Many types 
of cancer have been shown to result from prolonged 
exposure to certain chemical and physical agencies 
or to the irritation produced by the actual presence 
of parasites in the tissues. It has been shown that 
the application of coal-tar causes the development 
of squamous carcinoma in the skin of experimental 
animals, and FIBIGER hag demonstrated the possi- 
bility of producing cancer in the stomach of rats 
by infecting them with Spiroptera neoplastica. 
Such are the facts, but we are no nearer to an 
understanding of how these influences act. The 
older theories are no longer tenable; nevertheless, 
they have their value as warnings, for where the 


_ great have erred it is likely enough that smaller 


ms 


has been defined; we now know that a 


minds will come to grief. The theory of embryonic 
rests, upheld by COHNHEIM, can only account for a 
very small proportion of tumours, and even if 
the segregation and survival of such groups of 
embryonic cells be granted, the explanation why 
they should suddenly assume neoplastic properties 
is still to seek. Similarly, the theories of altera- 
tion in tissue tension are inadequate to explain the 
facts. WALDEYER and THIERSOH imagined that the 
normal state of equilibrium or tension between the 
epithelial and the connective tissues becomes dis- 
turbed as life advances by the earlier senescence of 
the latter, and ascribed the development of cancer 
to the liberation of epithelial cells from their 
accustomed physiological control. RIBBERT and 
his school, while believing that cancer arises in 
cells which have become physiologically isolated, 
regard this condition not as a manifestation of 
senility, but as the result of chronic inflammation. 
But neither in its original nor in its modified form 
can this theory have any bearing on the connective 
tissue growths, nor can it account for the known 
characters of the malignant cell. ADAMI is more 
in line with modern conceptions of the cancer 
process as a profound alteration of cell metabolism 
when he ascribes malignant disease to an alteration 
in the activities of the cell wherebyfunction becomes 
lost and only the power of growth remains. But 
though this theory may explain the how of the 
process, it does not answer the question when and 
why. That cancer is a parasitic disease is a 
belief even now widely held, though there ig 
little enough evidence to Support it. Work in 
this direction has often seemed to be dominated 
by preconceived ideas; the theory has been the 
master, the experiment the servant. While the 
necessity for a causative parasite, such as, for 
example, the Micrococcus neoformans, is negatived 
by countless observations, the actual presence of a 
Specific microbe has never been satisfactorily 
demonstrated, though the realms of bacteriology 
have been ransacked in the search. The success 
attending the application of bacteriology to the 
study of disease had been so striking that the hope 
that the cancer problem might be solved along 
these lines is not to be wondered at. But we must 
confess to failure in this as in other directions. 

In another column Dr. ALEXANDER PAINE 
elaborates a point of view which merits serious 
attention. Briefly, he has come to the conclusion, 
from a general consideration of the subject and 
from the study of human and experimental material, 
that cancer is a degenerative process of the cell 
induced by prolonged chronic inflammation. He 
believes that the toxins of the infecting organism 
so affect the cell that, should it escape actual death, 
its power to function becomes entirely lost, and its 
metabolic activities are devoted to proliferation. 
In some respects this view of cancer follows certain 
of the previous theories to which we have referred. 
but it differs in important particulars. RIBBERT 
and his followers, for example, regard inflammation 
as the forerunner of cancer only inasmuch as it 
liberates the cells from the physiological control of 
the neighbouring tissues; they do not assume a 
direct action on the epithelial cell. ADamt, again, 
claims for the malignant cell a loss of function 
and an increased power of proliferation, but he 
suggests that this is due to the acquisition of a 
growth habit, not to an actual degeneration and 
loss of the power of function. That Dr. PAInn’s 
views will be subjected to keen criticism there 
is no doubt. They are based on histological 
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studies which are notoriously extremely difficult, 
and on the assumption, on which many will join 
issue with him, that it is possible to recognise 
the inception of malignancy in a cell by varia- 
tions in its morphology. Further, they lack 
the support of experimental proof, and this is 
very necessary in so intricate a subject. In a 
general survey such as Dr. PAINE’S present 
communication it is not possible to set forth all 
the evidence or to review all the applications of a 
new conception to the known facts of malignant 
disease. The theory will have to be tested in 
every direction ; in the meantime it will be 
welcomed as providing a fresh starting-point for 
further investigations. 


—$—————_— rrr 


Medicine and Flying. 


WHEN the industrial era was unfolding in the 
nineteenth century little personal thought and no 
hard thinking was given to the hygiene of 
industry, and there are long arrears of occupa- 
tional disease and injury to atone for. Whole 
industries even have still to establish their right 
to exist before the tribunal of public health. We 
hope to do these things better in the twentieth 
century, and the new medium in and through which 
the business of the future is apparently to be 
transacted is being explored from the outset by 
medical as well as commercial pioneers. An effort 
has been made in these columns to keep readers in 
touch with the study of the medical problems of 
aeronautics as they have arisen abroad and at 
home, where much of the work done has been 
carried out under the auspices of the Air 
Medical Investigation Committee appointed by 
the Medical Research Council in consultation with 
the Air Ministry authorities. The volume’ now 
issued by the Council brings together in convenient 
form a number of mutually dependent researches, 
already circulated through official channels among 
medical officers and others interested in aeronautics, 
but now made generally available. 

Dr. HENRY HEAD’s masterly study” of automatic 
control in lower nervous centres, on which is based 
the sense of stability and balance in the air, is 
included in the volume. Other writers deal com- 
prehensively with points of practical importance 
observed in the field, culminating in what is 
perhaps the most difficult problem of all, the 
airman’s mental equipment. The essay entitled 
“Wind Up,” by Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS, appended to the 
article on Mental Aptitude for Flying, by Dr. RIVERS 
and Major T. S. RIPPON, is singularly enlightening. 
Dr. J. L. BirLEY’s report on the medical aspects 
of high flying, written with the experience of the 
medical officer in charge of the Royal Air Force in 
the field, demands close attention. The author 
has since dealt with parts of his subject more 
fully in his Goulstonian lectures.’ The original 
nitrogen-dilution method of Professor G. DREYER 
for testing the effects of oxygen-want on flying men, 
set forth in the report, has since been modified by 
the use of apparatus devised by him in conjunction 
with Mr. G.F.HANnson. The new form of apparatus 
was exhibited at the Aeronautical Exhibition at 
Olympia recently. The simple ‘‘ bag method” of 
FLACK, suitable for rapid but less accurate work, is 
also described. Using these methods the late 


re enn 
1-The Medical Problems of Flying. Medical Research Council, 
Special Report Series, No. 53. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel C. D. H. CorBETt and Dr. H. C. 
BazETT carried out a laborious investigation into 
the reaction of pilots and observers to diminished 
oxygen pressure. This painstaking piece of work 
ig elaborately illustrated with charts and tables show- ~ 
ing the effect of such diminished pressure upon the 
respiratory and circulatory mechanisms in fit and 
unfit subjects. Scientific research has sustained a 
serious loss in the death on service of Dr. CORBETT. 
Cogent evidence of the value of the “ efficiency 
tests’ employed in the Royal Air Force is set forth 
in the papers by Wing Commanders MARTIN FLACK 
and A. P. BOWDLER on the Selection of Candidates 
for Flying; by Dr. FLACK on Tests for Flying 
Efficiency and Flying Strain; and by Dr. J. L. 
BIRLEY on Temperament and Service Flying. 
The value for air work of a sound circulatory 
mechanism is clearly brought out; the pulse-rate 
must not be unduly increased by exercise and 
should quickly return to the normal. The measure- 
ment of the systolic and diastolic pressure is 
important; the diastolic pressure should not fall 
below 70 mm. Hg or be combined with a pulse 
pressure greater than 50 mm. Hg. Investigation 
in regard to the neuro-muscular system shows that 
exaggerated reflexes alone appear to have no 
prognostic value, but marked tremor and poor 
equilibration in an airman call for very careful 
consideration. The measurement of the vital 
capacity is important, since this falls away with the 
onset of flying strain. For this reason the recent 
work of Professor DREYER is likely to prove of value 
in the selection of flying officers. Useful information 
is also obtained from the “fatigue test,” which 
requires the subject to support 40 mm. of mercury 
with the breath held, the pulse being counted mean- 
while. It is to be noted that the standards for all 
these tests were worked out in the first instance 
upon successful flying officers, and that the tests 
are designed to aid in the clinical examination of 
the subject, and not to supplant such examination. 
The tests also afford valuable information in 
assessiug that difficult thing, temperament and 
the individual susceptibility and reaction to mental 
trauma. The importance of an adequate respira- 
tory mechanism is also brought out in the papers 
by Dr. BAZETT and Dr. GRACE BRISCOE. Dr. BAZETT 
shows that men with a high vital capacity, a low 
consumption of air per minute, and a slow respira- 
tory rate have a greater reserve than others to 
enable them to withstand high altitudes. Con- 
versely, Dr. BRISCOE finds that officers found 
unfit for flying have a slightly but definitely higher 
oxygen consumption per minute than fit men. The 
last paper in the volume, by the late Dr. L. E. 
SramMM, deals with the combination of reaction-time 
tests and has already appeared * in full in our 
columns. 

Thanks are due to the Medical Research Council 
for having produced a volume with the object of 
placing our knowledge of this subject upon a more 
trustworthy basis. We think it will materially help 
towards this end, and in the meantime the present 
compilation will give just that information which 
they need to all who are actively engaged with the 
medical problems of flying. The time is soon 
coming when the materials will be available for an 
elementary handbook of the medical principles of 
flying. The study has already resulted in enriching 
medical practice, for some of the methods described 
in the report will be found to have an application 
in medical work outside the realm of flying. 
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Food Economics. 


IT is not enough to produce food. We must also 
see to its storage and preservation, unless we are 
content ourselves to go short at some period of the 
seasonal cycle and to allow others to starve all the 
time. The Food Investigation Board has long been 
dealing with the problem of perishable food and its 
preservation, and a brief outline of its work for the 
year 1919-20 is given in the report just issued! of 
the Department for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Economical storage and transit can 


Aunotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.”’ 








WORK OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 


IN a handy and attractive volume Mr. George E. 
Vincent reviews the work in 1919 of the Rockefeller 
Foundations of which he is president. During this 
year the Foundation participated in activities of public 
health and medical education in 39 different govern- 
mental areas. Yellow fever control was successfully 


only be determined by knowing the physics|@xtended in Ecuador, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
and chemistry of foodstuffs inside and out, | »2!vador. In 1918 Guayaquil was selected as the most 
and every step should be taken be speed favourable centre for a fresh attempt to discover the 


organism which incites the disease; and Dr. Hideyo 


up the study of bio-chemistry and bio-physics | Novuchi, bacteriologist of the Rockefeller Institute, 


to produce results available in practice and to 





enable us to balance the lean 
the fat years. 
Cambridge should help in this direction. 


enough to be let roam about. 


at Billingsgate Market and University 
London. 


spoil animal food while in 
chambers. 


in the form of hemoglobin-stained fluid. Experi- 
ments on the storage of fruit, recorded in the 
report, are of peculiar interest. By the employ- 
ment of certain artificial atmospheres in the storage 
chambers the life of the fruit may be greatly 
extended. The respiratory metabolism of fruit at 
low temperatures has been studied, and search 
made for the oxidising enzymes responsible for the 
discolouration of certain fruits when bruised. 
The use of chemical preservatives is not discussed 


in the report, although this method of preserving 


food is tempting to the producer. We may 
assume that the control over such preservatives 
in food as boracic, salicylic, or benzoic acid, and 
the fluorides, to quote examples, which suggest 


‘possible injury to health, is carefully maintained 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. 


Pre- 
sumably the smoke deposit on the kipper and the 
impregnated salt in pickled beef come outside the 
category of chemically treated foods. The report 
48 a whole, upon which we have touched but 
lightly, is certainly cheering for the consumer. 





1 Cmd, 905, H.M. Stationery Office. ls, 


years against 
The projected new laboratory at 
Fortu- 
nately, the engineering problems of cold storage 
and of carrying fresh meat and fruit are being 
solved, and the bacteriologists are getting to know 
which moulds and yeasts must be carefully locked 
up in the Pandora box and which are harmless 
The question of 
transport affects the fishing industry in a peculiar 
degree, for the miraculous draught avails little 
unless it can be transported to its consumers, and 
small progress towards economical national house- 
keeping can be made so long as the glut of fish is 
liable to be returned to the sea which gave it or 
placed to rot on the land. From the land food has to 
be wrested by the sweat of man’s brow, and he 
cannot afford to forego the free offerings of the sea. 
The Engineering Committee of the Food Board is 
now busied with the construction of refrigerator 
wagons suited for use in this country; while the 
Board’s Fish Preservation Committee has com- 
pleted its report on the freezing of fish in time of 
plenty, based upon experiments carried out both 
College, 
Progress is also recorded in the means 
for preserving meat, milk, and fruit, and in 
avoiding the moulds and spots which tend to 
the refrigerating 
Beef, it appears, may soon be pre- 
served by freezing without altering the muscle 
substance; heretofore the frozen fibres in thawing 
lost a large part of their nutritive material 


'agencies on a national basis. 


accepted an invitation to undertake research work in 
the city. He was at length able to cultivate from the 
blood of infected animals a minute, delicate, thread- 
like, spiral organism to which he gave the name 
Leptospira icteroides. Although Noguchi did not claim 
to have discovered the inciting germ of yellow fever, 
he was able to prepare a serum which has been adminis. 
tered in a number of cases with apparently favourable 
effect ; the trial was, however, on too small a scale to 
decide the actual value of the serum. It seems likely 
that a means of identifying yellow fever has thus been 
found. The average number of cases annually reported 
in Guayaquil for the years 1912-18 inclusive, was 259, 
the total reaching 460 in 1918. At the end of that year 
a representative of the International Health Board of 
the Foundation arrived in the city to organise a cam- 
paign of eradication. Nothing was left undone by the 
Government and the city authorities which might 
ensure success. The aims of the campaign were: 
(1) The earliest possible discovery of cases of the 
disease, which were promptly isolated and screened 
from mosquitoes; (2) elimination of the stegomyia by 
denying the females access to water in which to deposit 
their eggs. Receptacles for water were protected in 
various ways ; minnows were used to destroy mosquito 
eggs in supplies which could not be covered. By January, 
1919, the control work was faradvanced; since June, 1919, 
no case has been reported. Vigilance will not be relaxed 
forat least a year. Meanwhile, offersof similar assistance 
were welcomed by the Governments of Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador, and the Foundation despatched 
a group of experts, headed by the late General Gorgas. 
In each country government commissions were created 
to take charge of control measures, and these several 
commissions codperated in an international programme 
for the protection of all the areas concerned. By the 
middle of October yellow fever had been practically 
banished from Central America. The Foundation pro- 
ceeded with diversified attacks of malaria; experiments 
in control were continued in six towns in Mississippi 
and Arkansas, and begun in four others. Anti-mosquito 

measures were chiefly relied upon. The practical 
aims in view were: (1) to eliminate anopheles by pre- 

venting their breeding ; (2) to screen houses against this 
mosquito; (3) to sterilise by quinine the blood of 
human malaria carriers. A reduction of 67 per cent. 

in the prevalence of malaria was secured. In June, 

1919, a conference was held to plan a concerted 

campaign against malaria in the Southern States. 

The International Health Board of the Foundation con- 

tinued its measures of hookworm control; in 1919 work 

was carried forward in 25 different States and countries, 

Suspended in two countries, and inaugurated in eight 

new areas. The antituberculosis campaign begun in 

France in 1917 was extended. Its definite objects 

were: (1) the setting up in typical urban and _ pro- 

vincial areas of standard demonstrations of systematic 

control methods; (2) the training of public health 

nurses, clinicians, lecturers, and organisers; (3) the 

arousing of communities to the need of creating local 

agencies, governmental and voluntary; (4) the educa- 
































tion of the public; (5) the gradual transfer of respousi- 


bility to French agencies and the organisation of these 
Progress was made in 
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During the year the Com- 
devices the. Guignol, 
which was seen by 
departments and 293 
were visited by the Commission’s exhibits, 
and 700,000 people were reached directly. In the 
United States the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health at Johns Hopkins University, established 
by the Foundation and opened in 1918, continued to 
give instruction and encourage research, and established 
relationships with the community and the field. In 
China the Peking Union Medical College, which is con- 
trolled by a board of trustees chosen by the Foundation 
and six codperating British and American missionary 
societies, has recently been opened, and is being built 
and maintained by Foundation funds. A sum of 
$5,000,000 was recently set aside for use in Canada. In 
order to provide expert direction for the growing work 
of the Foundation, the board created a division of 
Medical Education. During the year fellowships and 
scholarships were provided for 85 persons resident in 
universities in the United States ; 13 research fellows 
in physics and chemistry were also supported. The 
Foundation continued from time to time to provide 
funds to standing or special comiittees for surveys or 
studies. The report closes with a summary of the 
receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 1919, and 
a note on the organisation of the Foundation. The 
complete annual report, to include details of the work 
of the International Health Board and the China 
Medical Board, will be issued during the autumn, but 
enough has already appeared to give the reader 
a good insight into the output of a most beneficent 
undertaking. 


each of these directions. 
mission added to its edueational 
the French Punch and Judy, 

67,000 children. Twenty-eight 

towns j 



















































































































































THE LYMPHADENITIS OF HERPES ZOSTER. 


Atv a meeting of the Société Médicale des Hopitaux 
of Paris, MM. Louis Ramond and Roger Lebel made a 
communication on a most interesting sign of herpes 
zoster which has been observed only in recent years— 
primary enlargement of the lymphatic glands of the 
affected area. It was first pointed out. in 1892 by a 
French dermatologist, Barthélemy, and has now been 
briefly described in the text-books. MM. Ramond and 
Lebel have never found it absent in the course of ten 
years, during which they have looked for it systemati- 
cally. They consider that it merits greater attention 
than has been bestowed on it, and should rank with 
the pain and eruption in the definition of herpes zoster. 
Into the symptomatic triad thus formed it brings a new 
element, clearly infective, and more useful than the 
fever, which is often absent or overlooked, in distin- 
guishing zoster from zosteriform eruptions. This 
primary adenitis must be distinguished from the 
adenitis secondary to infection of the ulcerated vesicles. 
The enlarged glands are those into which the lymphatics 
from the affected area drain. To feel them the axilla 
must be explored in zona of the upper limb or of the 
trunk above the umbilicus, and the groins in zona of 
the lower limb or of the trunk below the umbilicus. 
In ophthalmic zona the preauricular gland is engorged ; 
in occipital, the suboccipital glands ; in maxillary 
(superior or inferior), the submaxillary and suprahyoid 
glands; and in cervical, the superficial cervical. Some- 
times adenopathy may be observed in glands lying 
outside the main group. Thus in a case of intercostal 
zona a gland of the size of a small filbert was found at 
the angle of the scapula. Like the eruption the adenitis 
is unilateral, but Barthélemy has observed one case of 
intercostal zona in which the glands were affected on 
both sides, but more so on the side of the eruption. 
MM. Ramond and Lebel have found that the adeno- 
pathy appears early and accompanies the slightest 
eruption whatever its stage, even when only erythe- 
matous. Clinically the adenitis is characterised by 
tumefaction and tenderness—never by spontaneous 
pain. Hence in regions not likely to be rubbed, such 
as the axilla and groin, it is overlooked. On the other 
hand, in exposed. situations it may be the symptom for 
which the patient seeks advice, when the eruption is 
slight or concealed by the scalp. The adenitis is at its 
height when -the vesicles appear. It then diminishes 


THE LYMPHADENITIS OF HERPES ZOSTER. 
and disappears about the seventh day. This is im- 
portant, 
or less 
Spontaneous recovery is thus the natural termina- 
tion and suppuration does not occur. 
be more simple than its value as a positive sign. . 
But the secondary adenopathy, 
voster or of herpes simplex, due 
vesicles, must be distinguished. This is rare, and is. 
not a symptom of zoster 
infection of the vesicles, 
The adenopathy generally 
is voluminous and-clearly inflammatory, with tendency 
to suppuration. 
alteration of the skin, 
same holds for the adenopathy of zosteriform erup- 
tions. 
cated zosteriform eruptions are not. 
adenitis. 
The adenitis of zona, 
infection, 
pathogenic agent of 
evidently occurs in the ganglion of the posterior root of 
the nerve supplying the affected area. 
act directly on the gland or indirectly through the 
intermediary of the cutaneous 
of the distant ganglion can produce the acute inflamma- 
tion of the skin, which is now well established, or the 
lymphadenitis MM. Raymond and Lebel 
Pain or degenerative or even vaso-motor changes is 
easily comprehensible, 
inflammation is a curious pathological fact which stands. 
alone. 
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for at that time the vesicles are more 
ulcerated and a prey to secondary infection. 


Nothing can 


whether of herpes. 
to infection of the 


but a complication due to 
and therefore appears late. — 
affects only one gland. It 


There are periglandular swelling, 
and often lymphangitis. The 


Uncomplicated simple herpes and uncompli- 
accompanied by 
Hence its value in differential diagnosis. 
being independent of secondary 
due to the still unknown 
The primary lesion 


seems to be 
the disorder. 


This lesion may 


lesions. How the lesion 


did not discuss. 


put the production of acute 





MENTAL NURSING. — 
Ir the supply of probationers in the training hos- 


pitals is inadequate, the temporary disfavour into which 
nursing has fallen 
is causing even greater inconvenience in those institu- 
tions which cannot offer a general training. 
recruiting for fever hospitals 
hospitals it is almost desperate. 
the general nursing problem, 
shortage of candidates for these two services are not 
far to seek. 
fever and mental hospitals, which is usually isolated, and 
the diminished opportunity of social intercourse caused 
thereby, 
enter such places, 
fever nurse is not very 
the hospital walls, while 
with what may amount to a curious dread. Not only is 
the social status of workers in these specialised branches 
of nursing less secure, 
be found less interesting in 
depressing in the other, 
immature imagination. 

felt to be offered to the sick poor, 
to the whole community ; patients are 
for their own benefit. 
on the whole need less varied individual attention, and 
often remain after they are apparently well because 
their detention is still necessary in 
others. 
tediousness of the cases and the small proportion — 


as a profession for educated women 


Staff 
is difficult; for mental 
Leaving out of account 
the causes of the relative 


They include the geographical situation of 


and also by the dislike of the lay public to 
however accessible. Indeed, the 
welcome as a visitor outside 
the mental nurse is regarded 


but the actual work seems to 
the one case and more 
besides appealing less to the 
Service in a general hospital is 
and only indirectly 
there entirely 
In the fever hospitals patients 


the interests of 
In the mental hospitals reports of the 


of cures do not encourage the prospective nurse, 
and her duties 
to be concerned mainly with the protection of the 
public by helping to segregate the insane. In his 
annual report of The Retreat at York Dr. Bedford 
Pierce, the medical superintendent, touches on this 


subject, and attributes the unpopularity of the mental 


service not to questions of pay or of long hours, but — 
good posts and the poor. 


partly at least to the rarity of 
prospects of developing a career. 


. 


The avenue of pro- 


motion is often closed because it is convenient to bring in © 


general hospital-trained nurses as matron and assistant 
matron. Dr. Pierce chronicles the purchase of a home 
for the treatment of patients suffering from nervous 
and mild forms of mental disorder in connexion with 
The Retreat, but emphasises that the nursing staffs will 
be quite distinct. This seems an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, as an occasional period of service with uncertified 


under present-day conditions appear — 


ay. vat 
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In the future the treat- 


and to both classes of patients. 


ment of nervous instability and of the milder forms of 
insanity will tend to approximate, and the fully-trained 
mental nurse should have the opportunity of studying 


cases at every stage. 


OSTEOMYELITIS OF THE HYOID. 


__IN a recent communication to the Berlin Surgical 
Society Professor F. Lotsch ' 
man, aged 44, who, after an attack of influenza in 
November, 1918, developed an abscess on 


of the neck at the level of the hyoid bone. 


_ May, 1920, as the wound showed no tendency to heal, 


_ disease of the hyoid bone, 


it was freely opened by Professor Lotsch, and the 


' sequestrated right thyro-hyal cornu was found lying 


free in a bed of granulations. 


The sequestrum was 
removed, and the sinus rapidly healed. Inflammatory 
extremely rare in occurrence, 


_ may be chronic or, still less frequently, acute. A case 
of actinomycosis of the hyoid cured by curetting is 


_ described by Halter. 


Started the publication of a Review of 


Syphilitic affection, of the bone 
may be due to extension of a laryngeal perichondritis or 
constitute an isolated localisation of the disease, as 
described by Elliot. Tuberculosis of the hyoid has 
been observed by Ullmann. Only two previous cases of 


acute inflammation of the hyoid have been described 


by Stetter and Luxembourg respectively, in which 
rapid recovery took place after evacuation of the 
abscess. In Luxembourg’s case, as in that of Professor 
Lotsch, the right thyro-hyal cornu was sequestrated, 
As the whole of the hyoid bone can be removed without 
any disturbance of function it is not surprising that the 
loss of one cornu leaves no bad effects. 





A POLISH REVIEW OF EPIDEMIOLOGY. 


THE State Epidemiological Institute at Warsaw has 
Epidemiology, to 
be completed in a yearly volume of about 800 pages, 
parts being published every second or third month when 


Sufficient material accumulates. It is proposed that the 
_ review shall include original contributions embodying 


epidemiological situation of Eastern Europe. 
original contribution in Polish will be followed 


Lemberg, 
_Anigstein (from the Warsaw Institute) on the Blood 


dark to man. 


results of research work in the departments of bacterio- 
logy, serology, parasitclogy, and epidemiology, including 
medical statistics, as well as original articles on any of 
these subjects. Abstracts of current foreign literature and 
reviews of special subjects are to appear in every issue, 


_ which will also contain a précis of the achievements of 


the bacteriological service of the Polish public health 
authorities, as well as other news bearing on the 
Every 

by a 

The 
by, Professor R. Weigl, of 
on Rickettsia Prowazeki, and by Dr. L. 


short summary in English, French, or German. 
first number contains articles 


Picture in Typhus. In view of the dearth of paper and 
the economic conditions generally in Poland, consider- 
able effort has evidently been spent on the production 
of the review, which reflects no little credit on Dr. 
Ludish Rajchman, the director of the institute. 





SEEING IN THE DARK. 


THE remarkable skill shown by bats in avoiding 
objects during their flight is familiar. Three views 
have been propounded to explain this phenomenon. 
(1) That bats are endowed with very keen sight, 
Which enables them to see when everything is 
(2) That their sense of touch is extra- 
ordinarily acute, particularly at the wing tips. (3) That 


they possess some sense the knowledge of which is not 


In a recent number of the Journal 
of Physiology Dr. Hamilton Hartridge criticises and 
discards all three views, in view of his own experi- 
ments. On summer evenings pipistrelie bats—some- 


possessed by men. 





1 Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, Sept. 16th, 1920. 


recorded the case of a 


the right side 

Suppuration. 
persisted for a long time, and the patient showed a 
distinct loss of flesh, so that the possibility of a new 


_ growth occurred to the practitioner in attendance. In 





fly through the open windows into the adjacent rooms 
communicating by an intervening door, capable of 
being illuminated by electric light or completely 
darkened. As a rule, in the rooms the bats all flew 
roughly in the same direction, but even when the 
electric light was turned off nothing indicated that 
collisions occurred. Even when threads were placed 
in their path it appears that bats in full flight and in 
what seems’ to us absolute darkness can not only 
steer round a room and avoid one another but 
can avoid obstacles such as threads. Further, that 
they can tell whether a door is shut or open wide, 
or just sufficiently wide open to allow them to pass. 
‘These and other experiments appear to exclude vision 
and touch as the senses determining the directional 
control of their flight at night. The hypothesis is 
advanced that the flight of bats is directed by a special 
sense of hearing, since the sound waves of short wave- 
length which they are known to emit are capable of 
casting shadows and of becoming sound pictures. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER. 


ALTHOUGH the incidence of this eruptive fever is at 
present limited, so far as is known, to the sparsely- 
populated and mountainous north-western region of the 
United States, it is conceivable that under certain con- 
ditions the infection might extend to other areas. The 
disease is of interest owing to its close clinical resem- 
blance to typhus fever with which it was formerly con- 
fused ; but careful investigations have shown it to be a 
totally distinct specific fever. The name “spotted 
fever’’ is objectionable, being sometimes applied to 
typhus as well as to cerebro-spinal fever. The disease is 
transmitted to man through the agency of a species of 
tick (Dermacentor venustus), and it would be preferable 
to employ the synonym “‘ tick fever”’ or ‘‘ tick fever of 
the Rocky Mountains.’’ During the last 20 years 
the malady has been investigated from different 
points of view by American medical experts, including 
members of the U.S. Public Health Service, one of 
whom, it may be mentioned, contracted the disease in 
the course of his investigations and died. The latest 
contribution to the literature of the subject has been 
made by Dr. S. Burt Wolbach, of Boston, the results of 
whose inquiries, made at the request of the authorities of 
the State of Montana, were published in the Journal of 
Medical Research for November, 1919. We have now 
received a reprint of his report.’ Dr. Wolbach summarises 
the present state of our knowledge of the disease. 
Of the nine American States known to be infected 
Montana and Idaho have suffered most in the. past. 
The spread of the fever was formerly attributed to the 
melting snow and the rotting sawdust of lumber camps ; 
this belief is still firmly held by the local population, 
which refuses to accept conclusive proof that the tick is 
the transmitting agent of infection. Statistics respecting 
the incidence of tick fever are difficult to obtain owing 
to the remoteness of the areas involved and the lack of 
notification and certification of cases and deaths in these 
localities. Its virulence varies greatly in different dis- 
tricts. In an instance quoted by Dr. Wolbach one side of 
a valley had for some years yielded many cases of tick 
fever, while the opposite side remained free from it. 
It is believed that the reservoir of tick-fever virus is 
some animal other than man, and certain investi- 
gators strongly suspect the ground squirrel. The 
infected female tick transmits the infection to its 
offspring. Though the_ infection is usually con- 
veyed by the blood-sucking tick, the disease is easily 
produced in experimental animals by intraperitoneal 
or subcutaneous injection. The larve and nymphs of 
the tick:feed upon small animals, such as the wood rat, 
mouse, and ground squirrel, while the adults feed 
chiefly on larger mammals, such as horse, cow, and 
sheep in settled districts, or wild goat, brown bear, and 





1 Studies on Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, by S. Burt’ Wolbach 
(from the Laboratories of Bacteriology and Pathology of Harvard 
University Medical School and the Pathological Department of the 
Peter Brent Brigham Hospital, Boston). Reprinted from the Journal 
of Medical Research, November, 1919. Pp. 197, with 21 plates. 












THE FRENCH MEDICAL SERVICE IN 
THE FIELD. 


By R. J. BLACKHAM, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.0., M.D., 


COLONEL, LATE A.M.S. ; 


With assistance from G. LEMOINE, C.B., Médecin 
Inspecteur-Général ; and O. GARRET, Médecin 
Major de lre Classe. 


ON the Italian front an interesting feature of the 
campaign was the opportunities afforded for the study 
of the French Army Medical Service. After returning 
to France, whilst serving with a corps forming portion 
of a French army, I had a unique opportunity of 
checking and expanding my notes prepared in Italy, 
and now submit them in the hope that they may not 
only be of interest, but possibly facilitate the work of 
British medical officers who have the privilege of 


working with French medical formations. 


The Service de Santé.—The French Medical Service is 
called the ‘‘Service de Santé,’’ and consists of officers 
and personnel. 


The officers are: (1) Des Médecins (Medical Officers); (2) Des 
Pharmaciens (Pharmacists); (3) Des Officiers d’Administration 
(Medical Quartermasters). 

The personnel consist of Infirmiers and Brancardiers, who are the 
rank and file of the medical service. 

The grades of personnel are: (1) Sous-Aides Majors, Médecins 
Auxiliaires (Medical Students), and Dentistes Militaires; (2) Sous- 
Officiers, Adjudants-Chef, Adjudants (Serg. Majors), Sergents, and 
Caporaux (as in the infantry). 


Grades of French medical officers.—The grades in the 
French Medical Service are :— 
Médecin Inspecteur-Général, ranking as Lieutenant-General. 


ie Inspecteur, 7 Major-General. 

a6 Principal de lre classe, + Colonel. 

7 Principal de 2me classe, % Lieutenant-Colonel. 
es Major de lre classe, - Major. 

iS Major de 2me classe, a Captain. 

$s Aide-Major de lre classe, os Lieutenant. 


Sub-Lieutenant. 
“Major-General. 


sa Aide-Major de 2me classe, 3 
Pharmacien Inspecteur, 


34 Principal de Ire classe, $4 Colonel. 

Ls Principalde2meclasse, _,, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
- Major de lre classe, 33 Major. 

‘ Major de 2me classe, = Captain. 

* Aide-Major de lre classe, ,, Lieutenant. 


a5 Aide-Major de 2me classe, ,, Sub-Lieutenant. 

Officiers d’administration are graded as first-, second-, 
and third-class, and rank as captain, lieutenant, and 
sub-lieutenant. A few reach the grade of officier 
@administration principal, with the rank of major. 
The médecin auxiliaires have the rank of adjutant or 
warrant officers, but are treated as officers by their 
commissioned superiors. We have nothing at all 
resembling them in the British Medical Service, as 
the assistant surgeons employed with the British Army 
in India are Europeans or Eurasians who have been 
through a complete medical curriculum in a Government 
college and have been granted a diploma qualifying 
them to practise in British India. 


oe . , o; . 

Les officiers du Corps de Santé en France sont une hiérarchie 
propre comprenant des grades correspondant aux grades d’officiers 
combattants, mais avec appellations spéciales; il n’y a pas égalité 
entre médecins et combattants, mais seulement assimilation. Un 
Médecin Major de 2me classe n’est pas un capitaine. Un Médecin 
Major de lre classe n’est pas un commandant; il est un peu moins. 
L’officier combattant a toujours, a égalité de galons, la préséance 
sur l’officier des services (Santé, Intendance, Service Vétérinaire, 


&c.)”’ (Garret.) 


Uniform.—The field uniform of the French Medical 
Service is the same as that of other officers. They. 
wear a gorget patch of cherry-coloured velvet with the 
Snake of Ausculapius (le caducée) enclosed in an oval 
laurel wreath. The pharmaciens wear green ‘velvet 
gorget patches. The quartermasters (officiers d’adminis- 
tration) wear a ten-pointed golden star on a red velvet 
background. Military dentists wear the uniform of 
adjudants of sections d’infirmiers, with the caducée in 
Silver accompanied by the letter ‘‘D’’ on the collar. 
The letter is 1 cm. in size and placed externally to the 
caducée. They do not wear any braid of rank on ‘‘képi”’ 
or on the sleeve. The badges of rank of both médecins 


and pharmaciens are of gold. 
The rank and file.-—The rank and file of the French 
Medical Service is divided into two well-defined classes, 
infirmiers or hospital orderlies, and brancardiers or 
Stretcher-bearers. 


I have always had great difficulty 
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in explaining to French officers visiting my field 
ambulances that the rank and file of the R.A.M.C. 
with a field unit are fully qualified to act in either 
capacity. 

The specially trained infirmiers (infirmiers de visite) 
always function as hospital orderlies and are dis- 
tinguished by wearing on their collar a white caducée 
(snake and rod of AXsculapius) on a red background. 
The other infirmiers (infirmiers d’ exploitation) carry 
out manual labour in the hospitals and may function as 
Stretcher-bearers. On the other hand, in the divisional 
bearer company or the corps bearer company of 
brancardiers, a certain number of stretcher-bearers are 
employed in the special work of the infirmiers de visite. 


Zones of the Medical Service. 
The French Medical Service in the field is divided 


into two zones: (a) Service de Santé de avant; and 
(b) Service de Santé de l’arriére. 


A. Service de Santé del Avant. 
The direction of the medical services with the field 
army differs in many ways from the British. 


(a) The Médecin Inspecteur-Général corresponds to our Director- 
General. 

(b) With each group of armies there is an Inspecteur du Service 
de Santé au Groupe d’Armées. He has no analogue in our Service. 

(c) With each army there is a Chef Supérieur du Service de Santé 
de l’Armée, corresponding to our Director of Medical Services. 

(d) Each corps (corps d’armée) has a Directeur du Service de 
Santé du Corps d’Armée, who corresponds to our Deputy Director 
of Medical Services. 

(e) Each French division has a Médecin Divisionaire, who corre- 
sponds to our Assistant Director of Medical Services. 


The medical organisation of a French division differs 
in many ways from ours. There are the following 
formations: The Regimental Medical Service; the 
G.B.D., or Groupe des Brancardiers Divisionaires— 
i.e., Divisional Bearer Company; the S.S.A., or Section 
Sanitaire Automobile (Divisional Motor Ambulance 
Convoy); and the Ambulances or Field Hospitals (usually 


two). The Regimental Medical Service. 


The first thing which the British student of the 
organisation of the continental military systems has to 
understand is that a ‘‘regiment’’ corresponds to what 
we call a “‘ brigade’’ in the British Service. Prior to 
the introduction of the Territorial system in our army, 
what are now known as “‘battalions’’ were distin- 
guished by numbers and known as “‘ regiments.’’ Now, 
of course, the regiment embraces at least two regular 
battalions, sometimes one or two Special Reserve 
battalions, several Territorial battalions, and an unlimited 
number of Service battalions. 

In our army four battalions, usually from four 
different ‘‘regiments,’’ are grouped together for war 
purposes as a brigade. 

Each infantry regiment in the French army has 
three battalions. Each battalion has four companies, 
of which one is a machine-gun company. In medical 
charge is a médecin chef du régiment, except in the 
Chausseur divisions. This officer may be a médecin 
major de lre classe or a médecin principal de 2me 
classe, but is usually the former. He is on the staff of 
the colonel of the regiment, who corresponds to our 
brigadier. One of his principal functions is the charge 
of the poste de secours régimentaire and infirmerie. 
There is also a pharmacien du régiment who is under 
the orders of the médecin chef du _ service. Each 
infantry battalion should have a medical officer and a 
medical subordinate—i.e., a médecin aide-major de lre 
or 2me classe and a médecin auxiliaire (junior medical 
student). In the Chausseur divisions each company 
has either a médecin major de 2me classe or a médecin 
auxiliaire. The battalion medical officers serve under 
the médecin chef du régiment, and not directly under 
the A.D.M.S. as in our army, except of course, in the 
Chausseur divisions, where there is no médecin chef du 


régiment. Hach regiment has a sergeant of stretcher- 
bearers. Each battalion has 16 regular stretcher- 


bearers and 16 additional when required, exactly as in 
our army. . 

There are, in addition, four hospital orderlies 
(infirmiers) with a corporal infirmier in charge, for 
each battalion. The battalion medical officers form 
postes de secours, which correspond exactly with ou. 
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In the French army the term ‘‘ambulance”’ is — 
employed in the sense of field hospital. The personnel 
of an ambulance is as follows :— a: 

j 5 médecins (of which one is the médecin chef), —-™ © 

8 officers; 1 pharmacien. a | 
l 2 officiers d’administration. 

and 32 other ranks (infirmiers). i: 

The strength of the rank and file roughly corresponds 
to one and a half ‘‘ tent subdivisions’’ of a British field 
ambulance. The number of ambulances attached toa 
division varies according to its needs. There are 
usually two. They are moved about by the Directeur — 
du Service de Santé du Corps d’Armée, but when with 
the division they are under the orders of the médecin 
divisionaire. 

When not taken over and pooled under corps arrange- 
ments divisional ambulances are employed as follows: © 
(1) One is the ambulance de triage, which distributes 
cases and also keeps cases not fit to travel, and lightly 
wounded who will quickly recover. It corresponds — 
roughly to our divisional dressing station. (2) Another . 
ambulance is used as a small hospital, corresponds to 
our divisional rest-station, and takes sick, lightly 
wounded, venereal and slight skin cases. There is 
accommodation for 150 patients, and the periods of 
their stay in the ambulance is usually limited to three 
weeks. 


regimental aid-posts. As a rule, there are two of these 
battalion postes, one aS near as possible to the front 
line, at which the médecin auxiliaire is stationed, and 
one farther back in charge of the médecin. In addition 
to the battalion postes there is a poste de secours 
régimentaire, where sick likely to recover in a few days 
are kept, to avoid their evacuation to the ambulances. 
This formation is practically a regimental rest station 
and has no analogue in our system. 

Wounded are carried by the regimental bearers 
(Brancardiers du Régiment) from the front line to the 
regimental aid-posts, where they are taken over by the 
Groupe de Brancardiers Divisionaires which functions 
as the bearer divisions of our field ambulances, but, as 
will be seen below, is a distinct medical unit. 
Except during active operations the G.B.D. do not work 
up to the Postes de Secours and the regimental bearers 
carry the wounded back to the Relais de G.B.D., or 
bearer-posts. 

Each battalion of 
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infantry has a medical cart 
corresponding to our Maltese cart, which carries only 
the following material: (1) One medical pannier ; 
(2) one surgical pannier ; (3) two panniers with dressing 
material; and (4) two panniers with a reserve of 
dressing material. Itis two-wheeled and drawn by one 
horse. The cart also carries a surgical haversack for 


each company stretcher squad, an orderly’s pouch for 
each hospital orderly, a medical companion for the 
battalion, printed forms, 2 lanterns, 1 Red Cross flag, 
20 brassards, 20 one-litre water-bottles, a water-barrel, 
a pouch for treating cases of asphyxia or drowning, 
and 8 stretchers. A four-wheeled ambulance-wagon 
for the transport of sick and wounded is detached from 
the Groupe des Brancardiers Divisionaires and placed 
at the disposal of each regiment of infantry on the 
march. 


The G.B.D., or Groupe des Brancardvers Divisionatres. 


This unit is the divisional bearer company, and is 
under the orders of the médecin divisionaire. A 
‘‘sroupe’’ consists of the following personnel: One 
médecin chef, who is a médecin major; two médecins 
aide-majors ; one pharmacien ; one officier d’administra- 
tion; one médecin auxiliaire; three pharmaciens 
auxiliaires and 108 bearers. It has the following 
transport: One four-wheeled vehicle ; eight two-wheeled 
vehicles ; 30 wheeled stretcher carriers. 

The system of working this unit is as follows :-— 


(1) Poste de Secours.—Detachments of the G.B.D. are, during 
battle, attached to the battalion aid-posts (Postes de Secours). 

(2) Relais de G.B.D.—Within reasonable distance of the aid-posts 
is the relay post of Relais de G.B.D., which corresponds roughly 
to our bearer-posts. 

(3) Poste de Recueil.—This corresponds roughly to our advanced 
dressing station, and is the point at which motor ambulance cars, 
horsed ambulance wagons, and wheeled stretchers are kept. 

(4) Poste Central G.B.D.—This is the headquarters of the G.B.D., 
and is also the headquarters of the Section Sanitaire Automobile. 
At the headquarters of the G.B.D. there are the following: (1) 
Magasin de Material Anti-gas ; (2) Laboratoire de Toxicologie; 
(3) Cabinet Dentaire ; (4) Dépdt de Désinfectants. 


Section Sanitaire Automobile *‘ Ambulances.”’ 


This is the French analogue of our motor ambulance 
convoy. It consists of 20 motor ambulance cars and 
one touring car. Normally, each division has one 
section attached to it. In divisions these cars are 
usually attached to, and work with, the G.B.D. (see 
disposition above), but there are also some Cars 
attached to the ‘“ distributing’’ ambulance—i.e., 
VAmbulance de Triage. These cars evacuate cases 
as far back as the Hépitaux d’évacuation. The section 
is commanded by a lieutenant of the French Auto- 
mobile Service, and has no medical personnel. The 
S.9.A. are replaced in some cases by American forma- 
tions, which are groups of 40 Ford cars, replacing the 
20 Fiat ambulance cars of the ordinary French units. 
In case of an offensive the corps adds more §8.8.A. for 
the whole corps front. Ina French army consisting of 
two corps of two divisions, two divisions are in the line 
and two in reserve. This gives 50 ambulance cars to 
evacuate each divisional front. 

In addition each army has one to four §.8.A. in 
reserve for disposal where necessary. One §8.8.A. is 
allotted to each. hospital of evacuation for the transfer 
of special cases, or for evacuating to other hospitals. 






























































The Ambulance de Triage has attached to it a Groupe 


Complémentaire de Chirurgie (G.C.C.) which has- no 
analogue in our service. 
transport one lorry with a trailer which carries com- 
plete equipment for forming an advanced operating 


Each of these groupes has as” 


centre and radiological department. The material 
carried is sufficient for an operating-room, and anzs- 


thetic room, and an X ray room. These rooms are 


lighted by electricity, and there is a complete plant — 


for providing sterilised water and for heating the 
operating-theatre. 
attached the G.C.C. is worked by the surgical staff of 
the ambulance. - 

It will be seen that the médecin divisionaire, has 
under his administration the Group des Brancardiers 


The two ambulances and the G.C.C. may, and often 
are, pooled by the D.D.M.S. to form corps formations. 
Obviously his position is very different from that of a 
British A.D.M.S. The battalion medical officers and 
médecin chef du régiment are under the colonel of 
the regiment, and the médecin divisionaire exercises 
only technical supervision over the regimental medical 
establishments. 5 : 


Evacuation of Wounded : “ Infirmeries.” 


wounded should be operated upon as soon as possible 
after their wounds, and to obtain the best results this 
should be within the first 12 hours. 
evacuation aims at bringing the wounded man to the 
operating-table in the minimum of time. Picked up 
by the stretcher-bearers of the regiment, the man is 
carried :— 


i. To the Poste de Secours, where he is attended to by the 
médecin or the médecin auxiliaire. 


then by horsed or motor ambulance, he is taken to the Ambulance 
de Triage, where the dressing is inspected and his destination 
decided upon. : 

iii. If the wound is serious (head, abdominal, or thorax) and 
further transport is dangerous he is admitted into. the Poste 


Chirurgical Avance (G.C.C.), which is near the Ambulance de 


Triage. 

iv. If he can stand two or three hours’ journey he is taken to 
the H.O.E. (hopitaux d’évacuation, corresponding to our casualty 
clearing stations). 

M. Garret puts the evacuation system very concisely, 
as follows :— 

Poste de Secours.—Triage avec P.C.A.; puis H.O.H. voila les trois 
organes essentiels du Service de Santé du champ de bataille, tel 
qu’il est actuellement compris. 
de recueil, ambulances 
qu’accessoires. 


In addition to the ambulance pour petites malades 
each French division usually organises infirmeries 
which have no official analogue in our Service. They 
provide for the treatment of very slight cases of illness 
quite close to the front line. The patients are not 
shown as admissions to any medical formation. The 


divisionaires, infirmeries, ne sont 


On arrival at the unit to which it is — 


Divisionaires and the Section Sanitaire Automobile. — 


It ig an axiom of the French Military Service that all 


The system of 


ii. From this point, at first by divisional stretcher-bearers and 


Le reste: Relais de G.B.D., poste | 


eos 
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establishment is the médecin chef of the regiment in | cemeteries of the forward area are under the charge of 
reserve, assisted by a medical officer and the medical | the G.B.D. The French display an immense amount of 
orderlies from battalions in reserve. effort to do honour to their soldiers, “ morts au champ 

Burial of the Dead. d’honneur.”? Where practicable coffins are always pro- 





A striking difference between the French and British | vided. Their manufacture is in the hands of the 
_ armies is the arrangement for burial of the dead. In | 


| the British army this is arranged for by the adjutant- | Corps. 


| Intendance, which corresponds to our Army Service 


general’s branch, but in the French army the burial of | Pharmacy and Dentistry in the French Medical Service, 
the dead is in the hands of the medical service. The One of the most remarkable differences between the 
G.B.D. of a division is responsible for the carriage of | French Medical Service and our own is the very high 
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dead from Relais de G.B.D. to the cemeteries in rear. position afforded to pharmacy. Whereas in our Service 
Special vehicles for the dead are provided... The the dispensing of medicines is performed by corporals 


and sergeants, and the care of 
medical stores entrusted to our 
quartermasters, in the French 
army these duties are in the 
hands of a special body of 
officers, who hold the same 
rank as the medical officers. 
Important additional functions 
are also carried out by the 
pharmacien of the G.B.D. of 
each French division :— 

(1) He acts as analytical chemist to 
the division and analyses and reports 


on all water supplies in the divisional 
area. 


(2) In addition, he is not only the 
divisional gas officer, but has charge 
of all reserve supplies of masques and 
other defences against gas. 


(3) He has charge of the divisional 
supply of disinfectants, which in our 
army is in the hands of the A.S.C. 

In marked contrast to the 
high position held by pharmacy 
is the position accorded to 
dentistry by the French. The 
dentist is not an officer, but a 
Sous-officier like the médecin 
auxiliaire. Hach Groupe de 
Brancardiers Divisionaires has 
a dentist, and there is also a 
dentist -for each regiment—i.e., 
three dentists per division. The 
general distribution of dentists 
is as follows :— 

(A) Armies.—In front area forma- 
tions: One dentist per Groupe des 
Brancardiers Divisionaires (divisional 
stretcher-bearers); one dentist per 
infantry regiment; one dentist per 
Groupe des Brancardiers du Corps 
(corps stretcher-bearers); one dentist 
per travelling dental centre. 

(B) Lines of communication.—One 
dentist in each Centre Hospitaliere 
(group of hospitals); one dentist in 
each Dépdt d’Eclopés (éclopés are very 
lightly wounded or sick). 

(C) Base.—There is a dentist: (a) In 
each district where a dépot of corps 
troops exists. He is attached to the 
military hospital, or failing this, to 
the most important medical forma- 
tion in the area. (b) In each camp of 
instruction, 

Military dentists are under 
the orders of the médecin chef 
of the formation to which they 


are attached. 


The Medical Organisation of 
Corps, Armies, and Lines 
of Communication. 


The medical organisation of 
a French corps is under the 
control of a Directeur du 
Service de Santé, who is. a 
médecin principal de lre classe. 
He corresponds to a British 
D.D.M.S. He has a6 staff 
officer, called adjoint, corre- 
Sponding to a D.A.D.M.S. He 
has the following under his 
direct control. 
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(1) Groupe des Brancardiers de Corps d’Armée. These G.B.C., 
Groupe des Brancardiers de Corps d’Armée, are organised on exactly 
similar lines to the G.B.D., and employed as required by the corps 
d’armée. They constitute a corps reserve of stretcher-bearers. 

(2) One §.S.A. de Corps a’Armée, and during active operations 20 


lorries for lightly wounded. : 
(3) A varying number of ambulances allotted to him by the army. 


Frequently the Directeur pools the whole of the 
divisional ambulances and arranges for the evacuation 
of all wounded to what corresponds to our corps main 
dressing station, a corps rest station, and a corps gas 
treatment centre. Each Directeur has on his staff a 
consulting surgeon. 

The medical service of a French army is under a Chef 
Supérieur du Service de Santé de Armée, who is a 
médecin inspecteur with the relative rank of major- 
general: He has on his staff one or two adjoints 
(D.A.D.M.S.), who are médecin majors of the lre or 
Ime classe, a consulting surgeon, and a consulting 
physician. In addition he has four or five officers of 
administration. Of these :— 


(1) One officer deals with the personnel. 
(2) The second deals with the verification of all accounts. 


sort of local auditor. 
(3) The third deal 
formations, and their ‘ 
(4) The fourth forms the lin 
burials, &c. 
The chef supérieur controls a variable number of the 
following medical formations :— 
(1) Ambulances, which are usually grouped in H.O.E. (hopitaux 


ad’ évacuation). 

(2: Reserve sections sanitaire automobile (M.A.C.’s). 

(3) Equipes, or surgical teams. 

(4) Automobiles chirurgicales (organised groups of surgical teams). 

(5) H.O.E. (hospitals of evacuation). 

(6) Special gas treatment hospitals. 

(7) Special centres for: (a) eye; (b) ear, nose and throat; (c) 
venereal; (d) skin; (e) mouth and face surgery ; (f) fractures. 


Behind the zone of the armies are the étapes, which 
correspond roughly to our lines of communication. They 
are under a Directeur du Service de Santé. D. E. 
The étapes include various hospitals established for 
surgical and medical work or for the various specialities 
of medicine or surgery. They also include the secondary 
hospitals of evacuation. : 

The medical service of a group of French armies is 
under a Médecin Inspecteur-Général, who has the 
following staff: One or two médecin majors lre or 
ame classe as adjoints; one officier d’administration. 
His functions are to carry out inspections on behalf of 
the Général en Chef and coordinate the work of the 
group of armies and the étapes. 

B. Service de Santé d Arriere. 
cuation.—The first important forma- 
vers Varriere is the H.O.E.— 
fond of alphabetical titles 
a link 
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s with the inspection and administration of 
upkeep and material 
k with the état civil for deaths, 


Hopitawx d’éva 
tion of the service de santé 
by the way, the French are as 
for medical formations aS we are—which forms 
between the two zones, d’avant et d’arriére. 

The hospitals of evacuation have three important 
functions: (a) triage or sorting of seriously wounded 
from slight cases; (0) evacuation of lightly wounded ; 
(c) hospitalisation or treatment of seriously wounded. _ 

The H.O.E. is administered by a senior regular officer 
of the service de santé, usually a médecin principal de 
ire classe. He has usually under his command a total 
of 34 officers, 10 nurses, and 250 rank and file, but the 
establishment is not fixed. Hopitaux d’évacuation are 
composite formations built up from a varying number 
of ambulances and surgical teams. In some cases the 
teams are in groups of six, called surgical units. The 
surgical unit has a trained personnel of 80 orderlies and 
nurses, and can deal with 500 beds. M. Lemoine 
describes this unit as the ‘‘ cheville ouvriére’’ of surgery 
at the front. - 

French hospitals 
during trench warfare, 


of evacuation have grown in size 
like our own casualty clearing 
stations, until they have reached 2000 to 3000 beds. 
They are arranged in sections and embrace a varying 
number of what is known as auto-chirs under médecin 
chefs, who are well-known surgeons from Paris or one 
of the great medical schools. 

The auto-chir, or automobile-chirurgical, has no direct 
analogue in our Service. It igs an organised group of 
surgical teams. Hach auto-chir has four équipes, which 
are similar to our surgical teams. They consist of one 
chirurgien, one aide-chirurgien, and two infirmiers, of 
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which one acts aS an anesthetist. There are usually 
with each équipe two infirmiers, supplied by one of the 
three societies forming the Croix Rouge Frangaise— | 
viz., La Société de Secours aux Blesses Militaires des 
Armées de Terre et Mer, L’Union des Femmes de 
France, and L’ Association des Dames Frangaises. 
eight infirmiers of the auto-chir serve under an 
infirmiere major. | 

Hopitaux d’évacuation have been recently divided — 
into primaire and secondaire. There are two or three ~ 
hopitaux d’évacuation primaire for each army, but not 
at railheads. They 
operate only on cases not fit to leave, and they direct 
cases on the hdpitaux d’évacuation secondaire, which 
are situated-50 to 200 km. behind the lines. They 
receive all the wounded fit to travel before operation. 
The primary hospitals of evacuation function for one 
army only, whereas the secondary hospitals function 
for a group of armies. 
correspond to the two echelons in which our own 
casualty clearing stations are how arranged. 

Hospital trains and railway  rest-stations. — The 
French trains sanitaires are similar to our ambulance 
trains, but there are three classes: (1) Trains sanitaires 
permanent. These are similar to our trains, and carry 
100 lying and 200 sitting cases. (2) Trains sanitaires 
improvises. These are similar to our T.A.T., and hold 
100 lying cases. (3) Ordinary third-class passenger 
trains. Taking éclopés, or very slight cases. A 

Within an hour’s journey of the evacuating hospital 
is a Gare Régulatrice. Here a medical officer, called, 
the régulatrice sanitaire, is stationed, whose duty is to 
check all dressings and to hold up any patients in the 
hospital at the Gare Régulatrice not considered fit to 
travel the long journey to the interior. No more than 
10 to 12 trains per day are allowed to pass through any 
one Gare Régulatrice. We have no similar organisa- 
tion. Steam barges, carrying 80 to 100 patients lying 
or 124 mixed, are used to supplement the trains where 
possible, as in our own system. ; 

Another special feature of the transport of wounded 
on the French railways is the Infirmeries de Gare, 
which are railway rest-stations of from 5 to 15 beds, 
and are formed by the French Red Cross. 


The Medical Organisation of the Interior. 

The Home Territory or ‘‘Interior”’ is organised in 
Régions d’Hopitalisation, 
continuous treatment of wounds 
established on similar lines to our stationary and 
general hospitals. There are 20 regions, corresponding 
to the 20 territorial corps of the French army. Each 
region has a Directeur du Service de Santé de la Région, 
who has an adjoint, or D.A.D.M.S., and corresponds to 
the A.D.M.S. of a district in Great Britain. 
as in Great Britain, the military hospitals are largely 
augmented by auxiliary hospit 
French Red Cross Societies or by private bodies or 
individuals working under their auspices. 

It will be seen that the following striking 
exist between the British and French services :— 

1. The French medical officers have not got ordinary 
military titles as in our Service. | 

2. The French regiment has 
who has no analogue in our Service, 
organisation is largely based on a regimental system. 

3. Pharmacists hold a rank and position in the French 
army unknownin ours, whereas dentistsare sous,fficiers. 

4. The French division, instead of having three field 
ambulances has (a) a bearer company, (b) a motor 
ambulance convoy, (c) two ambulances which are field 
hospitals purs et simples, and 
centre. 

5. There is a grade of 


and sickness are 


a regimental surgeon, 


warrant officer for medical 
students performing medical duties for which we have 
no analogue, and there is a distinction drawn between 
the specially trained hospital or nursing orderly 
(infirmier) and the stretcher-bearer 
although the ordinary infirmier may be called upon to 
act as a stretcher-bearer. . 

6. The French Corps has me 
nently allotted to it, and each corps 
surgeon. » 


dical formations perma: 
has a consulting 


The 3 


function as clearing hospitals and — 


These arrangements roughly © 


in which hospitals for the — 


In France, © 


als formed by the three — 


differences © 


and the divisional , 


(a) an advanced operating 


(brancardier), 
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ee 
tration. The Board indeed admits as much, when. it 


7. The Medical Service of what corresponds to our 
L. of C. is under the Inspecteur du Service de Santé of 
a Group of Armies. 

Attached is a diagrammatic plan showing the system 
of evacuation from a French corps front. 

The following is a list of the chief French medical 
' formations and the corresponding British equivalents :— 






























notes that it was not informed or consulted when far- 
reaching negotiations were arranged dealing with the 
hours and salaries of asylums officers. 





The Need for a Central A uthority. 
Yet there is abundant evidence that a Strong central 


Wave British authority is necessary. On the one hand, there 
4) P. Ha er Régittiental ia peat is no reason to believe that human nature has so 
He. (9) Relais de CRP. , Bearer-Posis. : altered as to render Supervision and inspection legs 
(3) Poste de Secours Régimen- Brigade Rest-Station. needful in 1920 than it was in 1845 when the Com- 
I taire. mission in Lunacy was instituted. Truly horrible 
| (4) Poste de Recueil (G.B.D.). Advanced Dressing Station. : . ; 3 : ' ae 
_ (5) Poste Central (G.B.D.), Headquarters, Field Ambulance. | Abuses prevailed until Lord Shaftesbury and the 
| ©) §.S8.A. M.A.C. 


new Commissioners Swept them away. The present 
report contains evidence that thoughtlessness, and even 
worse, still obtains, as we find that in two instances the 
Commissioners prosecuted nurses for assaulting patients, 
leading to conviction, and it may be assumed they 


' (7) Ambulance de Triage. Corps Dressing Station. 
_ (8) Centre de Traitement de Gaz. Corps Gas Centre. 
(9) Ambulances pour Petits Corps Rest-Stations. 


alades. 7 
(10) H.O.E. (Hépitaux d’Pwacua- (a) Primaire. Casualty Clearing 
tion). Station. 


(b) Secondaire. Stationary Hos- | WOuld not have done this had not the local authority 

pital. : neglected its duty in the matter. But in the interest 

(11) Infirmerie. Regimental or Divisional Rest-| of the patients’ health and recovery it is of the utmost 
12) Dépdt d’Eclopés. oe epee importance that they should not be left entirely to the 
(13) Régulatrice Sanitaire. Medical Officer supervising | care of local authorities. No doubt some are up-to- 


Ambulance Trains. 


I have to thank M. le Médecin Inspecteur-Général 
Lemoine, C.B., lately of a Group of Armies, and now 
en retraite in Paris, M. le Médecin Inspecteur Lasnet, of 

_ the French Army of the Rhine, and M. le Médecin Major 


_ Garret for their valuable help and assistance in preparing 
_ these notes. . 


date and encourage their medical officers to do every- 
thing possible to promote the well-being of the patients : 
but, unfortunately, others are indifferent, if not 
reactionary, and all are fearful of expense. So the 
medical officer fights Single-handed for his patients’ 
welfare, and only too frequently he loses heart and 
becomes discouraged. The temptation to become an 
economical administrator and to neglect medical science 
only too easily overwhelms him, the more go as his 
Success is measured by his Committee rather by the 
relative lowness of the cost of maintenance than by his 
scientific attainments or his medical skill. 


Legal and Official Difficulties. 

It is often forgotten by those who criticise the Board 
of Control that it has to administer an Actof Parliament 
for which none of its present members were responsible, 
and which urgently demands amendment. Judges and 
Commissioners must not be blamed if the law is out of 
date, nor must they be asked to ignore the written 
statute. Many of the routine duties of the Board 
involve a burden that the public hardly realise. We 
believe it is still the practice for a member of the 
Board personally to read every medical certificate 
sent in, including every report made by medical officers 
relating to patients. Excluding mental deficiency 
22,891 new patients were admitted during 1919 and 
119,478 were in residence at the beginning of the year. 
When one thinks of the new certificates required, the 
constant stream of special reports for those under care, 
the weekly, monthly, yearly reports required by law, 
the death certificates, and that one or other of the 
Commissioners is expected to Satisfy himself that these 
are all in order, it is evident the Board has no easy 
ost. 

i The Board’s history is interesting. From 1846 until 
Six years ago the Commissioners in Lunacy were an 
independent body, appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
ard reporting to him. The Chancellor represented 
the King, to whom all lunatics looked for protec- 
tion. When the Board of Control was established 
it reported to the Home Secretary. The introduction 
of the word control emphasised ‘its legal controlling 
power. The Prison Commissioners also report to the 
Home Office. Now, happily, the transfer to the Ministry 
of Health is completed and we may hope that less 
attention will be given to control and more to treatment 
and prevention. The problem is one of extreme 
difficulty, for safeguards are necessary directly an 
individual becomes mentally afflicted. We hope. it 
may be possible to divorce these necessary safeguards 
more completely from the medical duties of the central 
authority. We have a visiou of a new Board concerned 
with cure more than control, with research more than 
restraint, and with prevention rather than prosecution ; 
a Board whose duties include the provision of early 
treatment of mental disorders, as well as the custodia] 
care of confirmed cases; a Board which stimulates 
intensive study of the causes of mental infirmity ; 
and further than this a Board whose members are 
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STATE CARE OF MENTAL DISORDER. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL (LUNACY 
AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY) FOR 1919. 





THE sixth annual report of the Board of Control, 
covering the year. 1919, has been issued, and can be 
‘purchased from H.M. Stationery Office for the modest 
sum of l1s., an appendix which contains statistical 
tables and other details costing 9s. The report, as 
usual, is of great interest to medical practitioners, and 
deserves a much wider circulation than it generally 
obtains. There is this year welcome evidence of a 
_ more liberal spirit and, notably in one direction, of 

greater interest taken in the medical staff of the mental 

hospitals. The Board, moreover, has made six grants, 
_ amounting in all to £1500, for scientific research, 
showing that a beginning has been made by the State 
In seriously investigating the problems of insanity and 
‘mental deficiency. There can be no better use for public 
_ money than in the support of study of this kind. Not 
only does it mean a reduction of human suffering, but 
- in the long run will prove a sound investment through 
the reduction in the cost to the community of the 
maintenance of the defective and mentally infirm. 


Constitution of the Board. - 
_ The Board consists of 12 persons, two of whom are 
_ women, and the chairman is Sir W. P. Byrne. There 
| are also two inspectors, whose duties are chiefly 
concerned with the supervision of mental defectives. 
The number of insane was (Jan. 1st, 1920) 116,764, an 
Increase of 61 on the previous year. There were also 
10,129 mental defectives, an increase of 1443 over the 
previous year. It may be calculated by a simple 
division sum that each member of the Board has on 
an average about 10,000 mentally infirm persons to 
“control.” It is evident that a great deal is asked of 
the Commissioners, and the question arises whether 
some new arrangement is not overdue. 
The actual exertion of personal control by members 
of the Board as regards the county and borough 
mental hospitals is limited to a Single visit each 
year, when a hospital of about 800 or possibly 1000 
patients is inspected in six hours by two Commissioners. 
A written report is made, and it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that local authorities do not always give as 
much weight to the Commissioners’ findings as their 
Special experience and authority should demand. 
Indeed, it may be feared that the Board of Control does 
not exercise the influence it used to doin asylum adminis- 
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able to give the time necessary to assist medical officers 
everywhere in their efforts for their patients, lending 
them a helping hand in the lonely uphill struggle which 
many of them are undertaking. 

Relation of Commissioners to Medical Service. 

At present, alas, the Visiting Commissioners can 
rarely spend any time in the consideration of a difficult 
case, except in so far as to decide whether detention is 
justified. We see in this report little indication of any 
advice on methods of treatment, and yet with their 
unrivalled experience for visiting the hospitals 
throughout the kingdom none should be more qualified 
than they to give it. There is, however, from the 
medical officer’s point of view one most encouraging 
feature. The Board took a great step forward when 
it sent the circular letter to Visiting Committees 
pointing out the glaring defects in the conditions of 
medical service, and urging the importance of facilities 
for marriage, the necessity for post-graduate training 
in psychiatry, and the desirability of study leave for 
all junior medical officers. 

Not many years ago the Commissioners objected to 
the medical superintendent having a detached house ; 
now they definitely recommend -that medical officers 
should be encouraged to marry and live near, but not 
necessarily inside, che asylum precincts. They point out 
that no medical man can properly treat more than 50 
recent cases, and that it is necessary for the work 
to be so arranged and the number of the medical 
staff so increased that treatment may be effectively 
carried out upon modern lines. The letter well 
illustrates how a central authority can enlighten and 
stimulate Visiting Committees in respect to duties that 
may easily be overlooked. We believe we shall be right 
in suggesting that the letter would have more effect 
if the Visiting Committees themselves took more interest 
in the junior medical officers, especially if on their 
visits they personally examined the staff quarters and 
discussed with the officers the problems arising in their 
daily work. The practice of recognising the medical 
superintendent only and placing all responsibility upon 
him is not good for the superintendent and stultifies the 
position of the juniors. It has far too long been the 
practice of the medical superintendent to plough a 
lonely furrow, and this ought not to be encouraged by 
Visiting Committees. The medical staff in a mental 
hospital should consist of colleagues who share with one 
another the responsibilities of the work. 




















































































Asylum Mortality During the War. 

The mortality figures published by the Board are not 
pleasant reading. Before the war the average death- 
rate per 100 patients in residence was 9°6, during the 
war it steadily increased until in 1918 it was 20°3, and 
in 1919 it had begun to fall, but was still 12°9. These are 
the figures for the county and borough asylums; the 
mortality in the registered hospitals which ° receive 
private patients only was much less, and what is more 
remarkable it showed little or no increase during the 
years 1915-18. 

There is, unfortunately, no escape from the con- 
clusion that the pauper insane suffered privation during 
the war to a degree that is not creditable to our civilisa- 
tion. The causes of death were reported to be chiefly 
tuberculosis, influenza, and dysentery, but there is 
reason to fear that these were but terminal infections, 
and would, for the most part, never have occurred had 
the conditions been satisfactory. The facts have not 
been set out as such, but they can be inferred from 
the study of the statistical returns as a whole and 
the individual reports of medical superintendents. It 
is doubtful how far it is now desirable to discuss this 
painful subject, seeing that war must bring misery 
in its train and that armies must be fed, whether 
invalids have sufficient or no. During those terrible 
years the conditions in our hospitals for the insane 
differed only in degree from those which obtained 
in Vienna and other Central European cities as a 
result of the blockade. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
there will be no further occasion for strict food control 
but if there be let us hope that there will never again 
be a mortality in our asylums of nearly 20 per cent. 
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(Oct. 2, 1920 — 
These deaths occurred in the sick and mentally infirm 
who look to the State for protection. 

The explanation is twofold. The public hospitals for 
the insane were overcrowded through the conversion of — 
17 asylums into war hospitals of various kinds. Had it 
not been for the heavy death-rate it would have been 
impossible to have done so much in this direction, and 
the cynical spectator of our recent history. might say 
that provision was made for sick soldiers by killing off 
the insane. But the chief reason for the mortality lay 
in the dietary restrictions. The Board of Control, 
actuated, no doubt, by the best of motives, issued © 
circular after circular directing that food-supplies must _ 
be cut down. In the large asylums expensive sub- — 
stitutes were not forthcoming, and consequently they _ 
suffered much more than hospitals receiving private — 
patients. It was not, however, only lack of food which — 
proved so serious, but the lack of the essential accessory — 
food factors, due to withdrawal of butter, cheese, fresh 
milk, and the supply of margarine, condensed milk, and ~ 
tinned meats. We know now more of the importance 
of vitamines, and probably a restrictive diet could be — 
devised which would be much less dangerous. \% 

Tf it be said that nothing could have prevented the 
serious epidemic of influenza, which, as we know, carried 
off so many of the young and healthy in 1918, it should 
be pointed out that the asylum death-rate had already — 
reached 17 per cent. in 1917. Besides, there is room | 
for an uncomfortable scepticism about the diagnosis of 
influenza. Physicians in this country are, happily, not. 
familiar with the symptoms of hunger cedema and other 
disorders produced by lack of essential food factors. — 
There is reason to fear that dysentery, which is still so _ 
common in our public asylums and is unknown in insti- 
tutions receiving private patients, may ‘depend, in part 
at any rate, on the lack of certain vitamines. In 1919 
1722 patients were treated for dysentery, apart from a 
further 1041 who suffered from diarrhoea. Of these 384 ~ 
died. There is room for research here, as evidence'is — 
accumulating that the problem is not merely one of 
infection and efficient segregation. 

Mental Nursing. 7 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
the Board of Control was not consulted during the © 
negotiations between the Mental Hospitals Association — 

and the Asylum Workers’ Union which led to a 
drastic reduction of hours and greatly increased pay 
of the ‘staff. It is probably undesirable that the Board 
should be asked to take up matters such as this, which 
are economic rather than medical, yet. there is a 
third party to this issue which appears to have been 
ignored throughout the discussions that have taken 
place. The patients’ welfare should be a direct concern — 
of the Board, and there is good sround for the remark 
that it will ‘‘ watch with some anxiety the result of 
these changes.’’ It is not to the interest of patients to — 
be nursed by an overwrought man or woman, nor is it 
to their interest that the hours of nursing duty shall be — 
so short that the nurse has no time to get to know them, 
while constant change of nurse gives little opportunity 
for continuity of treatment. The reduction of hours 
urgently needed in the anxious duty of caring for a 
violent or suicidal patient now applies equally to the 
time spent in going for country walks and joining in 
games and dances. The schedule makes no differentia- 
tion between the nature of the duties. It is doubtful 
whether the changes which have involved such heavy 
expense through increase in the staff and provision of 
accommodation for the extra nurses is as beneficial to 
the nurses as was expected, whilst there is reason to 
fear that the change has been other than beneficial to 
patients. It is too soon as yet to form a final opinion 
on the matter. ; 

The report itself contains little or no allusion to the 
nurses beyond a paragraph welcoming the Nurses’. 
Registration Act, and another referring to the prosecu- 
tions already mentioned. The welfare of the insane is 
so intimately bound up with the men and women who 
minister to their wants and with whom they live that 
we hope the Board takes more interest than it appears 
to do in the training of nurses, in the conditions of their 
work, and in their emoluments. Mental nurses perform | 
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a service to the community which is rarely, if ever, 
recognised or properly valued. Relatives, visitors, com- 
mittees, and, we fear, Commissioners trouble little 
about them, yet for devoted work under arduous and 
difficult conditions few workers can compare with 
them. In the past they have been miserably paid, 
and those of them who occupy responsible positions still 
do not receive remuneration corresponding to the 
value of their services to society. It is therefore not 
Surprising that everywhere there is a shortage of 
nurses of the right stamp. 


The Number of Insane. 

The report does not afford material for the discussion 
of the ever green topic whether or no insanity is 
increasing. The subject is a barren one, for insanity is 
not a disease, but the term includes a large number of 
physical and mental disorders which have but one thing 
dan common, that the patient is unbalanced in mind and 
can no longer adapt himself to social requirements. 
The number of new admissions during 1919 was 847 
more than in the previous year, and there was a net c 
increase of 474 in number under care. The recovery 
rate, calculated upon the total admissions, was 31 per 
cent. in the county and borough asylums, 44 per cent. 
in the hospitals, and 33 per cent. in the licensed houses. 

From the year 1915 to 1918 there was a steady decline 
in the number of patients admitted in whom alcohol 
was considered to be the principal contributory factor 
in the production of the insanity. Speaking of the men 
only, the percentage in successive years was 17°2, 17°5, 

_13°3, 9°6, but in 1919 the percentage increased to 11°7. 
The figures are part of the cumulative evidence in favour 





















having regard to the circumstances of each hospital. 
Ireland’s share of this distribution Should help to 
Satisfy the immediate needs of the hospitals. The 
Council would then be free to consider broader ques- 
tions concerning the future of the hospitals. The 
chairman reported that he had secured from the 
Medical Research Council 412 mg. of radium bromide 
(value £8000 to £10,000) for the purpose of medical 
research and the treatment of disease. A committee 
was appointed to draw up the conditions under which 
the radium should be made available. 


Aublic Health. 


SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICR. 
Stockport. 
THE school population in Stockport is 18,866 and 8502 
hildren in the three code groups were examined. Of 
these 3304, or 39°4 per cent., were found to be suffering 
from defects, as compared with 45 per cent. in 1918. 
These figures do not include verminous conditions, which 
existed in 12°8 per cent. of the children, as compared 
with 23°4 per cent. in 1917. Dr. H. &. Corbin, the school 
medical officer, deplores the fact that there are still 
many parents and children who are quite indifferent as 
to whether their heads are clean or not. The method 
employed at Stockport to deal with uncleanliness in a 
school involves much time and trouble. A séries of visits 














of State control of the liquor traffic, 





broke down from other causes. 
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Government Grants for Health Services. 
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week went carefully into the 
of State grants for health 
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' of continuing these grants. 
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' tions should be 
| . designed to relieve and prevent sickness. This is a high 
/ and dignified attitude for a body specially interested in 

health to adopt. I am informed that the action taken 
by the Council was unanimous, a fact of some signifi- 
cance when it is recalled that about half the members 
of the Council are officials of the Government. 


Voluntary Hospitals. 

» At the same meeting the Irish Public Health 
Council had under consideration the question of 
_ yoluntary hospital finance in the larger cities of 
f Treland. It being understood that the Committee of 
. the National Relief Fund contemplate allocating a sum 

of £700,000 for voluntary hospitals in the United 
Kingdom, the Council decided to urge the Irish Govern- 








, Ment to press for a substantial share for Ireland, and 
_ to recommend that the question of the allocation 
of such share amongst the various institutions in 
this country should be most carefully considered, 





although they do 
_ not justify the conclusion that mental illness was pre- 
vented in the same proportion, as some of the persons 
_ who did not succumb to alcoholic indulgence probably 


There is much in this important report which deserves 
careful study besides the matters on which we have 


THE Irish Public Health Council at its meeting last 
question of the stoppage 
Services in Ireland, and 
decided to represent to the Government the advisability 
The same day the Council 
waited on the Chief Secretary and placed before him 
the serious consequences to the health of the com- 
munity that would be entailed if the grants for health 
services were stopped. Particular stress was laid on 
the necessity for continuing the grant for tuberculosis 
and other special diseases, and also for child welfare, 
and the Chief Secretary undertook that the recommenda- 
tions would be carefully considered by the Government. 
The line adopted by the Council was that health services 
* should be held sacred, and that no political considera- 
permitted -to interfere with services 


nature of some of this special work is shown. 
instance, Glasgow returns about one-twentieth the usual 





















is paid by the nurse at six weekly intervals. At each 
visit the clean are eliminated, and in very few schools 
are the six visits not required. In fact, in the poorer 
districts extra visits have to be made. It is suggested 
that a rule should be made that every girl should come 
to school with her hair either cut short or tied back, 
also that, having regard to the number of cases which 
recur over and over again, sterner methods should be 
taken with the parents to enforce cleanliness. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the entire lack of any 
definite standard of cleanliness such as could easily be 
laid down and adhered to, it is impossible to make a 
comparative study of the prevalence of verminous con- 
ditions in different areas. Only by getting statistical 
uniformity and then comparing the methods of dealing 
with the conditions found can we arrive at a solution of 
the very urgent problem of how to deal with uncleanli- 
ness in school children. The figures given in school 
medical reports under the headings of uncleanliness, 
very often coupling boys and girls together, are value- 
less and misleading from a statistical or, indeed, from 
any point of view. 

A development in remedial work is the tuition estab- 
lished for stammering children. Two classes consisting 
of 12 children each were held for Six weeks, with the 
result that 16 out of the 24 were pronounced cured, 
7 improved, and 1 remained Stationary. Neither the 
ages of the children nor the proportion of boys and girls 
is mentioned in the report. As relapses are not 
infrequent the children are followed up carefully, and 
an open class is held on Saturday morning for dis- 
charged pupils who care to attend. This year an 
additional class on one half day during the week is 
being held for these old cases. 


Glasgow. 

Lhe twelfth: report of the Glasgow Authority and 
the tenth report of the Govan Authority on medical in- 
spection are interesting as being the last Separate reports 
of these authorities, now merged into one. Glasgow 
furnishes the merest apology of a report, strangely out 
of perspective. Two pages of almost valueless statistics 
of heights and weights are followed by the mention of 
visual examination by the oculist of 11,212 infants; and 
the only further information we get on this almost 
pioneer work is that 815 cards were issued! With a 
roll of 132,000 in 139 schools, Glasgow had 1328 medical 
visits, whilst Govan with 43,000 roll in 41 schools had 
875 medical visits and 318 special school visits. The 
Fo1 
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proportion of stammerers and Govan records only 7 
stammerers out of 17,000 children examined. 

Dr. Arbuckle Brown devotes several pages to com- 
parisons of average heights and weights, but although 
described as an exhaustive and careful analysis the 
data have not been evaluated beyond rough averages, 
and the trivial changes scarcely possess the importance 
attached to them. During exactly the same period 
Porter showed in the Boston schools a difference in 
weight of several pounds according to the distribution 
of such records by months of age or by calendar months. 
The consideration of seasonal variations is most 
important, and considerable discrimination beyond 
rough averages is required. 

Nottingham. 

In his report to the Nottingham Education Committee 
Dr. E. M. Wyche draws attention to the great value of 
open-air education in combating the adverse effects of 
town-dwelling in early life and outlines an interesting 
development in open-air instruction. At present the 
city possesses the Arboretum Open-air Recovery School, 
which, although only a temporary structure, has been 
very successful. Of the 70 children discharged in 1919, 
299 were cured, 12 very much improved, 8 had no sub- 
stantial improvement, and 4 developed signs of active 
pulmonary tuberculosis. These 70 children were 
suffering from 190 defects, including, amongst others, 
42 cases of malnutrition, 35 of anemia, 22 of non-tuber- 
culous lung disease, 3 of tuberculosis of the lung 
(arrested), and 10 of surgical tuberculosis. It would be 
interesting to know under which heading the four un- 
fortunate children who developed active pulmonary 
tuberculosis were originally scheduled. 

In addition to the Arboretum Recovery School the 
committee have opened eight other branch recovery 
schools, which the children attend daily. A mid-day meal 
is provided. Having regard to the satisfactory results, the 
Committee propose increasing the accommodation which 
at present provides. for just over 400 pupils. This isa 
development which will be followed with interest by 
other education authorities. 


Kent. 


In the annual report to the Kent Education Com- 
mittee Dr. A. Greenwood suggests that provision of suit- 
able educational facilities for blind, deaf, and physically 
and mentally defective children could be more economi- 
cally effected by a combined area or even by a national 
scheme. It is time that further efforts in this direction 
were made. A large combined area scheme would not be 
very difficult of administration and would certainly be 
more economical. Indeed, having regard to the small 
and scattered numbers of children to be dealt with by 
many educational authorities, a separate scheme for 
each is out of the question. 

The division of Kent for administrative purposes into 
96 nursing areas is a step in the right direction. In 
each of these areas, in addition to her other public 
health duties, the nurse will have charge of the school 
work, thus linking up in each area all nursing activities 
connected with prevention of disease. This administra- 
tive method, which has been in force in Buckingham- 
shire for some years with excellent results, has decided 
advantages. 





URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 

; (Week ended Sept. 25th, 1920.) 

English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, with an aggregate civil population estimated at 
nearly 18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which 
had been 10:0,10°3, and 10-2 in the three preceding weeks, rose 
to 10°7 per 1000. In London, with a population of nearly 
41 million persons, the annual death-rate was 9°9, against 
9:8 per 1000 in the previous week, while among the 
remaining towns the rates ranged from 44 in Wimbledon, 
4-7 in Carlisle, and 5:1 in Reading, to 17°5 in West Hartlepool, 
17°6 in Middlesbrough, and 18-2 in Barnsley. The principal 
epidemic diseases caused 294 deaths, which corresponded 
to an annual rate of 0-9 per 1000, and comprised 205 from 
infantile diarrhoea, 46 from diphtheria, 16 from whooping- 
cough, 14 from scarlet fever, 8 from measles, and 5 from 
enteric fever. The deaths from diarrhoea, which had 
been 171, 171, and 182 in the three preceding weeks, further 
rose to 205, and included 39 in London, 13 in Liverpool, 
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12 in Sheffield, 11 in Nottingham, and 9 in Hull. 
3305 cases of scarlet fever and 
treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums 
the London Fever Hospital, against 
tively at the end of the previous week. The causes of 30 of 
the 3653 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 11 
were registered in Birmingham, 3 in Manchester, and 2each ~ 
Liverpool and Blackpool. 
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There were 
1700 of diphtheria under 
Hospitals and 
2953 and 1591 respec- 


Scotch Towns.—In the 16 largest Scotch towns, with an 


aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 million persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 9-8, 11:2, and 
11:3 in the three preceding weeks, 
1000. The. 278 deaths 
annual rate of 13:0 per 1000, and included 12 from infantile 
diarrhoea, 
2 from enteric fever, 
and scarlet fever. 
to a rate of 9°8 
of diphtheria and infantile diarrhoea. 


further rose to 12:4 per 
in Glasgow corresponded to an 
3 each from diphtheria and whooping-cough, 
and 1 each from small-pox, measles, 

The 64 deaths in Edinburgh were equal 
per 1000, and included a fatal case each 


Irish Towns.—The 125 deaths in Dublin corresponded to an 


annual rate of 15°7, or 2°3 per 1000 above that recorded in the 
previous week, and 
3 from whooping-cough, and 1 each from enteric fever and 
diphtheria. 
of 15-4 per 1000, and included 15 from infantile diarrhea, 
2 each from enteric 
and 1 from scarlet fever. 


included 22 from infantile diarrhooa, 
The 122 deaths in Belfast were equal to a rate 


fever, whooping-cough and diphtheria, 








Obituary. 


RICHARD DAVY, M.D., F.R.C.S. ENG., F.R.S.E., 


CONSULTING SURGEON, WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Mr. Richard Davy, whose death occurred on Sept. 25th 
at his rural estate at Bow, North Devon, was the son of 
a medical man long in practice at Chulmleigh. He 
entered at Guy’s Hospital in 1858 and worked under 
Hilton and Bryant, going on to Edinburgh in 1862, where 
he followed the clinics of Syme and Lister. He was a 
clinical clerk under Hughes Bennett and Laycock. The 
anatomical teaching of Turner greatly attracted him. 
He graduated in 1862 with second-class honours for his 
thesis on ‘‘Clinical Reports upon Certain Forms of 
Cerebral Disease.’’ 
distinctly surgical. 


His interest in the profession was 


Next year he settled in London and 


to the St. Marylebone General Dispen- 


He published a book 
In his practice and 


but never adopted Listerian 
In private he was the best of friends, & 
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He spent the winter of 1863 in- 

Paris, working at anatomy and practical surgery with — 
some of his Edinburgh friends, including John Duncan, ~ 
who afterwards became a leading surgeon in the Edin- 
burgh School. 

became surgeon 
sary,and was subsequently appointed to the Westminster 
Hospital as assistant surgeon. Here he did excellent work 
as a teacher and original thinker. 
on ‘Clinical Surgery’’ in 1880. 
teaching he was never conventional, but sternly honest — 
and exact, and took his own line in perfect independence. ~ 
He introduced several new methods of treatment and 
various instruments, 
practice. 
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rather dangerous mimic, and in his dress and manner — 


singularly independent of worldly conventions. He 
loved the country, and spent his holidays in sport in 


his beloved North Devon, where he became, on his 


father’s death, a proprietor of many agricultural acres. 
At home he was truly bonus comes. He married on 
settling in London, and leaves two daughters; one, 
trained aS a nurse in St. Thomas’s Hospital, now 
married and a mother with one son. On leaving London 


he resigned all professional work and engaged in various - 


parochial interests. He gradually became blind before 
his death in his eighty-second year. His funeral took 
place at Chulmleigh on Sept. 28th. 

One of his junior colleagues writes : 

Mr. Davy, who resigned the post of surgeon to the 


Westminster Hospital 27 years ago, while belonging to the 


pre-antiseptic period was gifted on the mechanical side of 


surgery, and will be remembered for his quaint phraseology. | 


The Devonshire dialect, with some Scotticisms brought 
from Edinburgh, interspersed with metaphors from farming 
and everyday life, were used to impress his surgical opinions 
upon the students at the Westminster Hospital. Conversely, 


surgical metaphors were freely employed when he was — 


expounding his political opinions, witness his lecture **On 
the Surgical Aspect of our Present Mode of Railway 
Travelling.”’ 


Davy followed Spence in his antagonism 


| 
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to Listerism. 
diatheses ; 
diathesis, so much the worse for the patient. 
a matter outside of the 
mechanical 
Surgical Aid Society. 
removal of the bones 


purview of the, surgeon. 


notable improvement 
with tap-water. 


Seydel’s hammock when applying plaster jackets. 








Che Serbices, 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 
‘Lieut.-Col. E. S. Clark is placed on retired pay. 


Majors A. J. Williamson and E. T. Potts relinquish the acting 


rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Capt. and Brevet Major W. L. Webster and Temp. Capts. F. P. 


Young and G. W. B. Waters relinquish the acting rank of Major. 
Capt. K. P. MacKenzie is restored to the establishment. 


R. B. Jenkins, late Captain, Can. A.M.C., to be temporary Captain. 


Temp. Capt. R. Johnson to be Captain. 


Captains, late R.A.M.C., Spec. Res., to be Lieutenants, and to be 


temporary Captains: J.S. B. Forbes, W. C. MacKinnon. 


Officers relinquishing their commissions :—Temp. Lieut.-Col. 
W. Murray (Lieut.-Col.,'"R.F.A., T.F.). Temp. Major R. H. Nicholson 
Temp. Capt. F. R. Kirkham (granted 
Temporary Captains retaining the rank of 
Captain: T. H. Heywood, J. C. Robertson, W. M. Howells, J. L. 


(retains the rank of Major). 
the rank of Major). 


Rubidge, R. L. Brown. 
: TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


Major E. J. T: Cory to be Deputy Assistant Director of Medical 


Services, 1st London Division. 
Major G. H. L 
command 5th (Yorks) Cavalry Field Ambulance. 
Capt. E. M. Cowell to 
Ist Eastern Casualty Clearing Station. 


Capt. C. M. Kennedy to be Lieutenant-Colonel and to command 


2nd Wessex Field Ambulance. 


Major (acting Lieut.-Col.) H. H. B. Cunningham relinquishes the 
acting rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on ceasing to be specially 


employed. 


Major C. M. Kennedy (late temporary Captain, R.A.M.C.) to be 


Captain and to relinquish the rank of Major. 
Major C. V. Bulstrode, T.D. (from R.H. and R.F.A.), to be Major. 


Major J. B. Yeoman resigns his commission and is granted the 


rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Capts. (acting Majors) T. W. S. Paterson, E. I... Forward, H. J. D. 
Smythe relinquish the acting rank of Major on ceasing to be 


specially employed. 
Captains to be Majors: (Bt. Major) J. Ewing, A 


H. M. Fort, A. P. H. Simpson. 
To be Captains: Capts. 
Halichurch, J. D. C. Swan (late temporary 
Morris (from T.F. Res.), E. M. Cowell (late R.A.M.C., Spee. Res.). 
Capts. J. M. Stalker, J. W. Macfarlane, 


relinquish the rank of Captain. 


Capts. F. T. Boucher, H. E. Quick, and C. T. Matthews resign 


their commissions and retain the rank of Captain. 


Capt. J. M. Heron relinquishes his commission and retains the 


rank of Captain. 
Lieut. J. M. Stalker to be Captain. 


TERRITORIAL FORCE RESERVE. 


Major R. S. Taylor, from lst West Lancs, Field Ambulance, to be 


Lieutenant-Colonel., 





THE HONOURS LIST. 
The following awards to medical officers for distinguished service 
in the field with the Waziristan Force in India are announced :— 
Bar to the Distinguished Service Order.—Capt. N.S. Jatar, D.S.O., 
I.M.S., “for gallantry near Kotkai on Jan. 5th, 1920, when, during 
a withdrawal under heavy fire, he rendered valuable assistance in 
bringing in wounded, and, whilst doing so, was himself severely 


* wounded.’’ 


Military Cross—Temp. Capt. N. M. P. Dotivala, I.M.S., “‘for 
most conspicuous gallantry in action at Sorarogha on Jan. 18th, 
1920,and at Makin on Feb. 20th, 1920. On both: occasions he dis- 
played the greatest gallantry and disregard for danger in his care 


of the wounded during the action. He set a very fine example to 
Blt,’’ 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 

Lieut.-Col. John Lewtas (late I.M.S., Bengal), whose death at the 
age of 69 took place in London on Sept. 23rd, was the son of a 
Liverpool doctor. Educated at Liverpool College, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, and at Paris, he 
entered the I.M.S. in 1875, and served in the Afghan campaigns of 
1878-79 and 1880 (mentioned in despatches, and medal with two 
clasps). He became successively Civil Surgeon of Simla, Chittagong, 
and Darjeeling, and subsequently surgeon to the Medical College 
and Mayo Hospitalin Calcutta and professor of ophthalmology in 
the Calcutta University. Colonel Lewtas, who retired in 1905, 
occupied during the war the post of Commissioner of Medical 
Services in the Ministry of National Service. 


THE SERVICES.—THE PELLAGRA OUTBREAK IN EGYPT. 


To him infections were the result of 
if the patient was possessed by the septic 
It was 
His 
genius found sccpe in connexion with the 
He was an exponent of the 
of the tarsus for deformities of the 
foot and of the excision of the knee- and hip-joints. His own 
patients were commonly treated without dressings, a 
on linseed poultices and lint wetted 
Davy attended the International Medical 
Congress in New York in 1876, when he met Sayre, and 
on his return gave much attention to spinal caries, adopting 
His 
‘Surgical Lectures,’ published in 1880, mark the end of a 
period in surgery which is now hardly more than a memory. 


- Hammerton to be Lieutenant-Colonel and to 


be Lieutenant-Colonel and to command 


. M. Hughes, 
F. Coleman, W. F. Mackenzie, J. H. Thompson, R. §S. Taylor, 


J. H. Thompson, W. H. Kiep, W. W. 
Captains, R.A.M.C.), A. 


B. Kelly, R. Ward 
(late temporary Captains, R.A.M:C.) to be Lieutenants and to 
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Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.’’ 


THE PELLAGRA OUTBREAK IN EGYPT. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SIR,—My absence from England and the exigencies 

of travel have prevented an immediate reply to Dr. J. I. 
Enright’s article on pellagra in your issue of May 8th. 
The majority of the points that arise from this article 
have, in the meanwhile, been very ably dealt with in 
the criticisms of Dr. James Goldberger! and Professor 
P.S. Lelean.? This makes it unnecessary for me to do 
more than draw attention to facts in regard to these 
cases which came to my personal knowledge at the 
time. I wish also to draw attention to certain aspects 
of the problem upon which sufficient stress has not so 
far been laid. 3 

Dr. Enright bases his whole argument on the assump- 
tion that the German prisoners all received the high 
value diet mentioned by Boyd and Lelean® in their 
report. Some of them may have done go at the 
Meadi Camp up till the end of November, 1918, 
to which place and date Professor Lelean’s figures 
refer, All of them did not do so. In April or 
May, 1919, I visited the German Prisoners of War Camp 
at Heliopolis with the M.O. and the camp commandant, 
who was good enough to allow me to interview 
personally and separately 29 convalescents who, 
after recovering from pellagra, had been transferred 
there from the hospital ; they all stated that at no time 
Since their capture had they had enough money with 
which to purchase supplies from the canteen, and this 
was stated also by the majority of a number of other 
prisoners who were interrogated; the commandant of 
the camp believed that their statements were probably 
true. The maximum diet these men had was thus 
almost certainly as laid down in the ration sheet, being 
of an estimated value as follows: gross protein, 92; ’ 
biological value of protein, 58 ; calories, 2087. 

In evidence given before Colonel Wickerman’s Com- 
mittee, which was convened towards the end of 
September, 1918, to consider what modifications should 
be introduced into the prisoners’ rations (Turkish) 
in view of the pellagra outbreak, upon which were 
Dr. R. G. White, Professor. H. E. Roaf, Colonel 
Wickerman, and myself, it was stated in evidence that 
owing to the A.S.C. regulations alternatives could not 
be issued if foodstuffs included in the rations were not 
procurable; deficiencies of some importance in the 
rations issued had resulted; recommendations were 
made to remove this source of loss which, I believe, 
came into force in December, 1918. There can be 
little doubt that an unknown deficiency in the camp 
diet which must have reduced it considerably in 
caloric value affected the German prisoners as well as 
the Turkish. The estimated value of the rations is as 
issued from store; indefinite loss occurs in transit. 
preparation, and issue which must have further 
reduced the ration. Experimental evidence is given 
by K. Thomas‘ to show that an energy intake below 
the requirements raises the minimum requirement of 
protein. The same author also shows that illness 
raises the minimum protein requirement as estimated 
on the basis of the biological value of the protein above 
the normal, and that a higher level of protein intake is 
needed by persons recovering from a malady than under 
normal conditions of health. 

None of Dr. Enright’s cases can be considered normal: 
62 out of 65 had suffered from dysentery and chronic 
diarrhoea and a large number from malaria as well, 
apart from 2 with scurvy; many were so suffering 
on admission to the hospital. I discussed more than 
once with Dr. Enright the importance of intestinal 
disease in increasing the liability to the effects of a 
deficient diet or evem producing a secondary protein 
deficiency without an actual lack of protein in the diet 
when the amount is near the border-line. In addition 
the O.C. of the Prisoners of War Hospital mentioned 
to me how difficult it was to prevent the patients 
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passing on to others a con- 
this supports Dr. 

altogether 
in indi- 


with poor appetites 
siderable part of their ration ; 

Goldberger’s contention. Apart 
conditions of health, the great difference 
vidual requirements is not 
Sherman ° gives a table showing the results obtained by 
a large number of observers in 109 experiments carried 
out on 75 different individuals. The minimum protein 
requirement varied from 21 to as much as 65 with an 
average of 45 g. daily. It must be remembered in this 
connexion that Dr. Enright’s cases formed less than 
1 per cent. of the camp population, 65 out of 7000 men. 

In the series of diets I have collected ® 7 in which the 
piological value of protein, on the basis of K. Thomas’s 
figures, has been used as the criterion of sufficiency 
the incidence of pellagra follows closely the fall in the 
biological value. In the Armenian refugee epidemic a 
diet, having a biological value equal to about 22 g. of 
caseinogen, the incidence of pellagra was 20 per cent. 
In Goldberger and Wheeler’s experiments® the biological 
value, estimated from their figures, was 14°5 and the 
incidence certainly 63 per cent., possibly 100 per cent. 
Although I have taken the figure 40 as representing the 
biological value of the food protein below which pellagra 
may be expected to appear, it need not cause surprise 
if a few individuals contract the disease on a diet of 
higher value, just as with a diet at far lower value 
large numbers escape. The assumption of a special 
susceptibility, a pellagrous diathesis, is quite un- 
necessary; the units of no human community are 
uniform either in regard to their protein requirements 
or in other respects. It is almost certain that uni- 
formity is a much less marked human character than 
it ig in the lower animals usually made the subjects of 
dietetic experiments. 

It would be a bold thing to say at present that 
pellagra is caused by nothing but a lack of the correct 
mixture of amino-acids in the diet. There is, however, 
no reasonable ground for supposing that a disease 
cannot be caused by a deficiency of protein, just as it 
is known that certain diseases are caused by a deficiency 
of one or other of the vitamines or internal secretions. 
A sufficiency of certain amino-acids is necessary for 
the building up of the. cell protoplasm, just as other 
accessory substances are necessary, probably in the 
process of assimilation by the cells, but it cannot be 
said that the former factor is of less importance than 
the latter. ; ; 

The conclusions to be drawn from what I have said 
are: (a) that the majority of the German prisoners of 
war in Egypt lived solely on the camp rations; (0) that 
the value of the rations was probably less as issued 
than the estimated value ; (c) that those who contracted 
pellagra were not in normal health and that their 
protein requirement was raised thereby; (d) that the 
protein requirement was: raised by the deficient energy 
value of the diet. 


References.—l. J. Goldberger: THE LANCET, July 3rd, 1920, p. 41. 
2. Lieutenant-Colonel Lelean: THE LANCET, July 17th, 1920, p. 156. 
3. Boyd and Lelean: Enquiry into the Incidence of Pellagra among 
Turkish Prisoners of War in Egypt, R.A.M.C. Journal, December, 
1919, to March, 1920. 4K. Thomas: Archives Physiol. (du Bois 
Reymond), 1909. 5. Sherman : Jour. Biol. Chem., vol. xli., 1920. 
6. W. H. Wilson: Appendix L., Annual Report of the Director, 
Lunacy Division, Egypt, 1919. 7. W. H. Wilson: See Report of 
Commission on the Prevalence of Pellagra among Turkish Prisoners 
of War in Egypt; Boyd and Lelean, 1919. 8. Goldberger and 
Wheeler: U.S.A. P.H. Service, Hyg. Lab. Bull., No. 120, 1920. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. H. WILSON, 


School of Medicine, Cairo. 

























































































Sept. 24th, 1920. 





“SNAPPING OF THE BRAIN.” 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Str,—I have been struck with the frequent com- 
plaints made of a sudden crash or noise, ‘‘as if some- 
thing had snapped or given way in my brain,’’ by 
persons suffering from early melancholia, neurasthenia, 
and psychasthenia, and I venture to ask your readers 
for a comparison of their experience and for an explana- 
tion of a symptom which occurs so often and gives rise 
to so much alarm. ‘A number of patients date the com- 
mencement of their illness from this occurrence ; they 


‘SNAPPING OF THE BRAIN,’’- 

























describe it vividly and clearly as a reality, and they 
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urgently beg for relief in regard to it.. One realises that 
the neurasthenic is in a state of generally exaggerated 


from | excitability, and that any stimulation of the peripheral 


auditory apparatus may be wrongly interpreted ; but, 


sufficiently recognised. | in these cases there is no record of such a stimulation, 


yet the subjective acoustic sensation is a definitely felt 
occurrence. : 

We know how labyrinthine acuphenes—the sensation 
of rushing, ringing, or rustling—may occur in healthy 
persons, and that normally we can hear the opening of 
the Eustachian tube, the contraction of the muscles 
making tense the tympanum and moving the ossicles, as 
well as the beating of the arteries and the circulation of 
the blood. We also know that the ear is hypersensitive 
to bony conduction when aerial transmission is prevented 
by obstruction, but I know no explanation for these 
‘snaps and crashes in the brain.”’ Is this neurasthenic 
symptom a spontaneous revival of cerebral auditory 
images appearing automatically? Or may it be due to a 
local hyperesthesia of the auditory cells in some 
special segment of the organ of Corti and the consequent 
sensation interpreted as reality ? vies : 

Entotic sensations are so common in incipient mental 
diseases that a physiological explanation of this - 
‘frightening symptom would be most helpful, and the 
ear specialist or the physiologist may be able to throw 
light upon it. That this symptom is remediable is 
acknowledged.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

RoBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, M.D., F.R.C.P. - 

Harley-street, W., Sept. 22nd, 1920. _ 





THE TUBERCULOUS EX-SERVICE MAN: HOW 


HE IS MISUNDERSTOOD. eeceee 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Sir,—The magnitude and urgency of the problem of 
the tuberculous ex-Service man will be admitted by. all 
whose lot itis to deal with this class of case. Time has 
already proved the failure of sanatorium benefit to 
fulfil all that it originally promised. We begin to see 
how futile is a three months’ stay in a sanatorium 
followed by perfunctory after-care, or oftener by no 
after-care at all. There are now signs of the extension 
of the colony system, either as an adjunct to the sana- 
toriunm or in the form of separate training centres, 
which, when conducted upon right principles, would 
seem to have unlimited power for good. .In. order to 
achieve success in this direction, however, it is first 
necessary to have complete understanding of, and 
sympathy with, the tuberculous man, whose working 
capacity, temperament, and psychology are so utterly. 
different from those of men who have been disabled 
from other causes that to apply to his case any cast- 
iron system is only courting disaster. 

_ At certain training centres the cardinal mistake has 


been made of expecting tuberculous cases to do exactly | 
It would be ~ 


the same work as other disabled men. 
ludicrous, were it not tragic, to require an untrained 
tuberculous man to rise at 6 A.M. and, fortified by 
nothing but a cup of tea, 
work before ‘breakfast. It was not surprising that 
patient after patient proke down and had to re-enter 
a sanatorium. At the centre in question, which I will 
call X, a timely medical inquiry and inspection improved 
the situation of the- unfortunate patient, who, if he 
happened to complain of feeling tired or did not feel up 


rule of an unsympathetic lay inspector was to remove 
all tuberculous men and place them in a training centre 
by themselves. At another centre, which I will call Y, 
a, man suffering from neurasthenia was put on french- 
polishing, but he developed a cough and was then 
placed on poultry-farming. When home on leave a few 
weeks afterwards he saw his own medical man and was 
found to be in advanced consumption. Presumably there 
was medical supervision at this centre. : 

In any sanatorium a system, say of diet, which 
admits of no variation or modification is foredoomed 
to be a failure. At a training centre, where a man 
is beginning to feel his way by degrees towards 
a more active and useful existence, it is even more 


co Mal sith ppl si. Mecano — 


Se ae em RE eS GERD A MRO ER CES 


to put in two hours of hard — 


to performing his task, had been set down as a shirker. — 
| The obvious alternative plan to relaxing the cast-iron 
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stand the patient’s mind. 





cannot yet realise the position of the tuberculous man. 
In certain trades the mere mention of a ‘“‘ weak chest”’ 
h is enough at once to procure the sufferer’s final 
discharge. Until it is recognised that the “ careful 
consumptive,’’ who has been educated in a sanatorium, 
is not dangerous to his fellows, he will be unfairly 
excluded from work which he could undertake quite 
well. Another tragedy is that of the disappointed man 
who, having kept well for some time, has been actively 
engaged in hard and productive work... A sudden acute 
hzemoptysis or pleurisy throws him back. His friends 
and his old employer fail to understand that such an 


become capable of useful work., 

The causes of our failures in treating the tuberculous 
man may be grouped as follows :— 

1. On the part of the profession.—(a) Failure to recognise the 
disease early enough. (b) Want of supervision over so-called 
training centres. (c) The giving of unsuitable work to 
tuberculous patients. (d) The almost superstitious clinging 
to the view that the tuberculous man has only to ‘find a 
light job in the open air’’ to get well, and that no other 
treatment is necessary. (e) Lack of outside interest and profit- 
able amusements and recreations in many sanatoriums. 

2, On the part of the public.—(a) An unreasonable fear of the 
infectivity of tuberculosis. (b) Want of sympathy among 
employers of labour with the tuberculous man, and a refusal 
to see his limitations of working capacity. (c) Employment 
of instructors at training centres who do not understand sick 
men, much less the peculiar temperament of the consump- 

tive. (d) Insufficient numbers of sanatoriums, and associa- 

tion with»many of those already existing of the idea of 

permanent invalidism. (e) The attitude of the friendly 

| . societies, who are unwilling to allow their members to 
receive any remuneration whilst they are in receipt of sick 
benefit. It is gratifying to learn, however, that this legal 
difficulty has, in the case of the Cambridgeshire After-Care 
Association, been satisfactorily overcome. 


| 
To avoid a repetition of these tragedies we all need 
to realise, profession and public alike, that the twber- 
: culous man is able to do a considerable amount of 
|-. work, provided that (1) it is suitable in character, 
and (2) that he does it in his own time—i.e., that he is 
not obliged to keep up with others who are nct so 
: handicapped. His limited working capacity must be 
realised, or our trainifig centres are doomed to failure 
from his standpoint.° If he: can only do two or four 
hours’ work a day he feels he is making tangible 
: progress towards recovery. Let employeys admit 
the tuberculous ex-Servi¢e man to a part-time job, 
wherever possible. No trdining centre should ‘exist 
| _ without medical control, and every mémber* of the 








staff, from the principal downwards, must, be in 
fullest sympathy with the physical disabilities of the 
consumptive. Extra foilk should be provided ‘at all 
such institutions, and provision must .be made for the 
nursing of patients who have temporary breakdowns. 
The patient must be disabused of the idea that he wild 
never be any good for work, and closer study is needed’ 
of occupation-therapy. im 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
G. NORMAN MEACHEN, M.D.,- B.S. Lond., 
Tuberculosis Officer, County Borough of 


Sept. 23rd, 1920. Southend-on-Sea. 








: NOVARSENOBENZOL IN MALARIA. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

SiR,—The experience of Dr. J.-N. D’Esterre in the 
treatment of recurrent malaria by novarsenobenzol 
(THE LANCET, Sept. 11th, p. 552) is more encouraging 
than mine. In 1918, when I was M.O. i/c Malaria 
Section of the 4th London General Hospital, I made a | 





NOVARSENOBENZOL IN MALARIA.—ROGER BACON’S WORKS. 


necessary to enter into the individual case to under- 
When the dead feeling 
of unfitness for the day’s work overtakes a man it 
is a great boon to him to be allowed to spend a few 
extra hours in bed, for instance, or even to have his 
breakfast in bed. Perhaps the greatest tragedy of all 
is the “‘ middle ’’ or chronic case, who is not ill enough 
to go to a hospital for advanced disease, but who is 
. incapable of performing a full day’s work. His pension 
may only just keep the wolf from the door, and there 
i! is no margin; days of apparent fitness give the imprés- 
| sion that he is loafing. . The average employer of labour 
' 


accident is only an episode, and that he may yet again. 


(OcT. 2,1920 792) 


series of trials with novarsenobenzol on 8 cases of 
P. vivax infection and 3 cases of P. falciparum infec- 
tion, working under the supervision of Sir R. Ross. The 
method of administration was in all cases intravenous 
and the dose 4g. This was given weekly for three 
weeks, with quinine on the intervening days. Six of 
the P. vivax cases relapsed within 50 days and 2 of the 
P. falciparwm cases. In addition to these 11 cases, 2 
cases of P. vivax infection were treated with a course 
of kharsivan given intravenously in seven weekly 
increasing doses, without any quinine. Both these 
cases relapsed. The conclusion we arrived at was that 
neither of these arsenical preparations had anything to 
recommend them as a substitute for quinine in the 
routine treatment of malaria. 

I know that in one hospital in Egypt good results 
were reported from the use of kharsivan, but I have 
not seen the exact figures nor do I know how they 
have stood the test of time as regards relapses. Arsenic 
preparations are of great value as an adjuvant to 
quinine, and the most generally ‘useful is sodium 
cacodylate, which can be given as-easily as a morphine 
injection. Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. A. MURRAY, O:B.E:,M.B., D.T.M. & H.., 


D.C.M.S. for Tropical Diseases, Ministry of 
Pensions, Yorkshire Region. 
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ROGER BACON’S WORKS. 
To the Editor- of THE LANCET. 


SIR,—In a review of my pamphlet, ‘‘ Greek Science 
and Modern Science,’’ in your issue of Sept. 18th you 
write :— 

“Dr. Singer makes a statement which we do not consider alto- 
gether fair. He recalls how scholars ransack Eastern monasteries 
or the dustheaps of Egypt for any fragment of Greek literature, but 
‘the works of our first scientific thinker, Roger Bacon, lie here-at 
hand, unedited, forgotten, neglected.’ Surely the works of Roger 
Bacon are now in process of editing? ”’ 

It is indeed true that the works of Bacon are being 
edited, though with extreme slowness. That they are 
being edited at all is due primarily to the generosity of 
the Clarendon Press. That body, acting in the interests 
of learning and with great public spirit, has undertaken 
to print the Opera hactenus inedita of Roger Bacon as the 
text becomes available, well knowing that this venture 
cannot in the naturé of thé case ever make any financial 
return. 

There is, however, also a secondary factor in the 
matter. The work of editing the Bacon text is exten- 
sive and laborious, and needs the attention of specialists. 
Such men must live and must be paid. For some time 
Ihad myself the privilege of paying for this work, but 
we have now established a small fund for the purpose, 
of which I am treasurer. Subscriptions have come in 
from the British Academy, Merton College, Oxford, and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, amounting in all to £135 
a year, which I am, for the present, making up to £200 
a year. Any assistance from readers of THE LANCET 
will,-I need hardly say, be welcomed most heartily. 

With such inadequate funds the progress of publica- 
tion has ,been perforce exceedingly slow, but the 
Clarendon Press would, I know, welcome a more rapid 
rate of production. Some time ago, in conjunction with 
Dean Rashdall,’ Professor Little, the late Sir William 
Osler, and Professor Goodrich, I drew up, for private 
circulation, an exact statement of the state of publica- 
tion of -Bacon’s works. I have still a few copies left, 
and would be glad to forward one to any interested in 
the subject. 

You add that **it is surely not the case that Bacon’s 
works are either neglected or forgotten.’’ Yet I would 
venture to doubt if any appreciable percentage of 
edueated Englishmen could give an intelligible account 
of the scientific work and philosophical standpoint of 
the first Englishman to whom the term ‘‘man of 
science’’ can be justly applied. It is surely not without 
significance that not only is much of Bacon’s text still 
unedited but that no important work by him has ever 
been translated into English. With adequate funds 
such a task might be undertaken. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES SINGER. 
Westbury Lodge, Norham-road, Oxford, Sept. 18th, 1920, 
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THE NATIONAL HOSPITAL, QUEEN- SQUARE. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SiR,—Will you allow me to approach the medical 
profession through the medium of your columns, as 
there appears to be some misunderstanding in respect 
of the present functions of the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic? A short time ago, for 
financial reasons, it was found necessary to close wards, 
but, with the exception of a comparatively small 
number of beds, this step was averted by help from 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund. The out-patient depart- 
ment has never been affected, and is fully open as 
before. As a large number of our patients are sent to 
us by medical practitioners it is important for these to 
know that the hospital is open for the reception of 
patients, both in the wards and the out-patient 
department.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GODFREY H. HAMILTON, 


Secretary. 
Aledical Hetws. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL: FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
—The results of the September examinations qualifying for 
the degre of Bachelor of Dental Surgery and for the 
Licentiateship in Dental Surgery respectively are as 
follows :— 

Degree of Bachelor of Dental Surgery with Honours.—Second 
Class: E. H. Williams, with distinction in medicine. 

Licentiateship in Dental Surgery.—¥. H. Birch, E. O. Bray, R. EK. 
Cook, O. R. Hillis, F. J. Kydd, W. M. Middleton, A. S. Newton, 
S. Pearson, H. O. Silcock, J. I. Smith, N. Williams. 


Post-GRADUATE CouRSES.— The following 
announcements of post-graduate lectures have reached us :— 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street.—It has 
been decided to resume the weekly lectures (open to medical 
practitioners) on Thursdays at 4P.M. The first lecture will 
v be given on Oct. 7th by Mr. L. EH. Barrington-Ward, on 
Glands of Neck, and subsequent lectures will be announced 
in our Medical Diary. 
National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart.—It is proposed 
to resume the usual weekly lectures for post-graduates, to 
whom admission is free on presentation of cards. The 
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Dr. F. W. Price, Dr. R. O. Moon, Dr. Strickland Goodall, and 
Dr. B. T. Parsons-Smith. The lectures will take place at 
the National Hospital, Westmoreland-street, London, W., 
on Mondays at 5.450 P.M., the first lecture being given on 
Oct. 11th by Dr. Russell Wells on Aortic Regurgitation. The 
following lectures will be announced in our Medical Diary. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary.—A post-graduate lecture on 
Diagnosis of Acute Abdominal Crises will be given on 
Tuesday, Oct. 5th, at 4.30 P.M., by Mr. A.H. Burgess. 

Salford Royal Hospital and Ancoats Hospital, Manchester.— 
A series of post-graduate lectures and demonstrations will 
be held through the winter. The course is free and com- 
mences on Thursday, Oct. 7th, when the first lecture will be 
delivered at Ancoats Hospital by Dr. Langley on Prognosis 
in Aortic Disease. Lectures will be given every Thursday 
and will be announced in our Medical Diary. The F.R.C.S. 
class for the Final Examinations of the Royal Colleges of 
Surgeons of England and Edinburgh is now proceeding. 


St. Marylebone General Dispensary.—A post-graduate course 
of 12 practical demonstrations on the Management and 
Feeding of Infants and Young Children will be given by Dr. 
Eric Pritchard, on Tuesdays at 3 P.M. and Thursdays at 
10.30 A.M., commencing Tuesday, Oct. 5th. The demon- 
stration will be given at the St. Marylebone General 
Dispensary, 77, Welbeck-street, London, W. Opportunities 
will be afforded to students attending this course of visiting 
the Nursery Training School, 1, Wellgarth-road, Golders 
Green, on Saturday afternoons. A ticket for the course, at 
2 guineas, and further information can be obtained from the 
secretary at the St. Marylebone Dispensary. 

Maudsley Hospital.—The following lectures and practical 
courses of instruction, forming Part II. of the course for a 
diploma of Psychological Medicine, will be given at Maudsley 
Hospital, Denmark Hill, London,§8.E. Sir Frederick Mott will 
deliver six lectures with demonstrations on the Pathology 
of Mental Diseases, including Brain Syphilis, its Symptomat- 
ology and Treatment, on Mondays at 2.30 p.M. and Fridays 
at 4 P.M., starting on Oct. 4th. Dr. C. Hubert Bond will give 
12 lectures on the Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of 
Mental Diseases on Fridays at 2.30 P.M., starting on Oct. 8th. 
Dr. Bernard Hart will give lectures on the Psychoneuroses 
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on Mondays at 5 P.M., 
Donkin will lecture on 
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starting on Oct. 4th. Sir Bryan 
Mental Defect and “Crime on 


Oct. 25th and Nov. 1st at 2.30p.M. Dr. F. C. Shrubsall will 
deliver six lectures with demonstrations of cases on the 
Practical Aspect of Mental Deficiency on Wednesdays, 
starting on Oct. 6th. 


opens on Monday, 
give the inaugural address at 5P.M. 


West London Post-Graduate College. —The autumn session 
Oct. llth, when Sir William Bull will 
Medical practitioners 


are invited to attend. 


CHARING Cross HosprITAL MEDICAL ScHOOL.— 


The session will be opened on Monday, Oct. 4th, at 3.30 P.M., 
when the prizes will be distributed by Lady Dunboyne. 


is announced for the autumn session. 
Surgery (Subsection of Orthopedics) 
meeting on Tuesday next, Oct. Sth, 
dential address will be delivered by 


Royal Society oF MEpDICINE.—A full programme 
The Section of 
will hold its first 
at 5 P.M., when the presi- 
Mr. E. Laming Evans on 


Functional Results of Successfully Reduced Congenital 


Dislocation of the Hip. 
Mr. R. C. Elmslie, Mr. P. B. Roth, 
and others. 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

President, Dr. Henry Briggs, on 
A specimen 
short communications made by 
Kerr, and Dr. A. J. McNair. 
the Hughlings Jackson lecture on a New Conception of 
Aphasia will be 
of Neurology. 

will be an exhibition of cases at the Clinical Section, when 
Mr. V. Zachary 
Significance of 

On Monday, Oct. 11th, at.5.30 P.M., Wing Commander Martin 
Flack, R.A.F., will speak on Medical Requirements for Air 
Navigation in the War Section. 
to the Section of Neurology will be delivered at 8.50 P.M. on 
Thursday, Oct. 14th, by Dr. 
Causes of Nervous Disease. 
8.30 P.M., an exhibition 
hepatic calculus will be held by the Section of Electro- 


lecturers will include Dr. S. Russell Wells, Dr. P. Hamill, | 


Cases will be demonstrated by 
Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank, 
On Thursday, Oct. 7th, at 8P.M., the Section 
will be addressed by the 
the Female Pelvic Floor. 
will be shown by Mr. Douglas Drew and 
the President, Dr. Munro 
At 8.45 P.M. on the same day 


delivered by Dr. Henry Head at the Section 
On Friday, Oct. 8th, at 5.30 P.M., there 


Cope will read a short paper on the Clinical 
Shoulder Pain in Upper Abdominal Lesions. 


The presidential address 
Ernest S. Reynolds on the 
On Friday, Oct. 15th, at 


of skiagrams iJlustrating renal and 


therapeutics, and Mr. 8. Gilbert Scott will deliver the 


presidential address. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The syllabus of 
the first half of the session 1920-1921 has just been issued. 
The annual general meeting on Oct. 11th, at 8 P.M., will be 
followed at 8.30 P.M. by an ordinary meeting, when the presi- 
dential address will be delivered by Sir William Hale White on 
‘Then and Now.” The next meeting will be held on Oct. 25th, 
when a discussion’ on ‘“‘The Determination of Degree of 
Renal Function’? will be introduced by Professor J. B. 
Leathes, F.R.S., followed by Dr. Langdon Brown, Mr. 
Thomson Walker, Mr. Frank Kidd, Dr. H. Maclean, and Dr. 
W. H. Willcox. Further meetings will take place in 
November and December. The Lettsomian lectures will be 
delivered in February and March, 1921, by Mr. George EK. 
Gask, and the annual oration in May, 1921, by Lord Dawson 
of Penn. The President for this session is Sir William 


Hale White, and the honorary secretaries are Dr. William |. 


H. Willcox and Mr. Herbert W. Carson. 


HUNTERIAN SocretTy.—The society will commence 


r 


its new session on Wednesday, Oct. 13th, at 9 P.M., when Sir ~ 


George Newman will deliver the first Hunterian lecture on 
the Ministry of Health as an Instrument in Preventive 
Medicine. The address will be given at Sion College, 
Embankment (close to Blackfriars Bridge). A programme 
of meetings has been arranged for the session, and these will 
be held at Sion College on the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month. All members of the profession are invited to 
attend the meetings. The honorary secretaries are Dr..Re Li. 
Mackenzie Wallis, 24, Upper Berkeley-street, London, W.1, 
and Mr. M. W. B. Oliver, 128, Harley-street, London, W.1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


CHADWICK LEctTurES.—Three public lectures 
on Health, the Red Cross, and the League of Nations, will be 
delivered by Professor F. F. Roget, of the University of 
Geneva, in the Lecture Hall of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, 12, Great George-street, Westminster, on Mondays, 
Oct. 18th and 25th, and Friday, Oct. 29th, at 5P.M., and 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. The first lecture 
will be on the League of Nations and the League of 
Red Cross Societies, and the chairman will be Sir William 
Collins. In the second lecture the Declaration of the- five 
national delegations sitting in conference at Cannes will be 
analysed and considered, and the third, at which the Hon. 
Sir ‘Arthur Stanley will preside, will deal with the 
programme laid down for the work of the medical depart- 
ment of the League of Red Cross Societies. All information 
about Chadwick Public Lectures can be obtained from Mrs. 


Aubrey Richardson, at the offices of the ‘Trust, 13, Great 


George-street, Westminster. 
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' capital expenditure for 
Merchant Seamen’s Hospital at Malta. 


i 
A JOINT meeting of the Tuberculosis Society of 
_ Great Britain and Ireland and the Tuberculosis Group of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health will be held during the 

\ 
\ 


forthcoming annual 
» culosis. 


..  Lonpon ScHooLn oF TROPICAL 


_ London, S.W., on Tuesday, 
of Captain A. W. Clarke, 
| Seamen’s Hospital Society. 


present. 


‘Inaugural meeting w 
49, Leicester-square, 
~ Dr. Prosser White, 
_ Infirmary, Wigan, will 
| by Sir William Collins. 
| invited to attend. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
" meeting will be held in the Rooms of the 
of London, 11, Chandos Street, 


at 5 o’clock on Tuesday, 





\ discussion on ‘‘ Special Clinics for Inebriates.”’ 
tions and donations should be forwarded to the 
| treasurer, 
| place, 





|| place, London, W. 
CHILD STUDY SOCIETY.—This 





society for the 


4 children and of educational methods, 

| gramme of five lectures and discussions to 
| days, at 6 P.M., during the autumn. The first lecture will be 
|) given on Oct. 7th by Mr. C. W. Kimmins, D.Sc., the subject 
| being the Handwriting of the Future. Other lecturers will 


announces a pro- 
be held on Thurs- 





include Dr. A. R. Abelson, Dr. F. C. Crookshank, and Dr. 
| William Brown, while a discussion on Vocational Tests will 
i application for membership 
(10s.) and associate membership (5s.), and full particulars of 


| the society, can be obtained from the secretary, 90, Bucking- 
| ham Palace-road, London, 8.W 


be held on Nov. 4th. Forms of 


SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE.— 
The opening meeting of the session will be held on Friday, 
Oct. 15th, at 8.30 p.m. The President for the session 
is Professor W. J. R. Simpson and the Vice-President is 

| Sir James Cantlie. Notices of the dates of meetings and 
of the agenda to be transacted are sent to all Fellows 
resident in the United Kingdom. Those who desire to 

‘receive a copy in advance of any paper to be read before 

| the society, in which they may be specially interested, can 

| receive it on application to the secretaries, Dr. Arthur G. 

: 


Bagshawe and Dr. C. Morley Wenyon, 11, Chandos-street, 
| Cavendish-square, London, W. 1. 


THE PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF COLLOIDS.—As 
announced in our issue of July 24th, the Faraday Society and 
the Physical Society of London have arranged to hold a joint 
meeting of their members to discuss in its many aspects the 

: question of colloids and their significance. The meeting is 
to take place on Oct. 25th at the Institution of Mechanical 

| Engineers, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W. The chair will be 

taken by Professor Sir W. H. Bragg, F.R.S., and the discussion 
will be opened by Professor Th. Svedberg, of the University of 

Upsala, a well-known authority on the subject, who will give 

,& general survey of the many questions opened up by this 
comparatively fresh field of study. Non-members of the 

Societies are invited to attend the meeting, and can obtain 

tickets of admission on application to Mr. F. §. Spiers, 

10, Essex-street, London, W.C. 


THE LATE Dr. ROBERT JAMES COLLIER.—Dr, 
Collier died at Bangor, county Down, on Sept. 22nd, at the 
rege of 60. He was educated at Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
qualified L.R.C.P. & 8. Edin. and L.R.F.P.S. Glasg. in 1891. 
He joined the late Dr. J. P. Topping, of Forest Gate, and 
‘Shortly afterwards succeeded him in practice, remaining at 
‘Manor Park for more than 25 years. Dr. Collier was a 
‘popular practitioner in the East Ham district, and took 
great interest in the St. John Ambulance Brigade, of which 
he was honorary surgeon. He had retired during the past 
year, finding the strain of practice too great for him. His 
brother, Dr. S. R. Collier, practises in Wimbledon, and his 





| sister, Dr. Georgina Collier, married Dr. Joseph Harvey, of 
erton Park. 





conference at Liverpool, Oct. 7th-9th, 
of the National Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 


MEDICINE.—A 
dinner will be held at the Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, 
Oct. 12th, under the presidency 
the deputy chairman of the 
The secretary of the school will 
be glad to hear from past students who may desire to be 


LONDON DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The 
ill be held at St. John’s Hospital, 
Oct. 19th. 
physician to the Royal Albert Edward 
preside and the address will be given 
Members of the profession are 


STUDY OF INEBRIETY.—A 
Medical Society 
. London, W., on Tuesday, 
Oct. 12th, at 4 P.m., when Dr. James A. Davidson will open a 
Subscrip- 
honorary 
Mr. Arthur Evans, M.S., F.R.C.S., 28, Devonshire- 
W., and other communications to the honorary 
| Secretary, T. N. Kelynack, at 19, Park-crescent, Portland- 


scientfic study of the mental and physical condition of 
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a 
THE general council of King George’s Fund for 
Sailors has allocated an interim grant of £2500 towards the 
the current year of the King George V. 
















MEMORIAL TO A MEDICAL MAan.—The Committee 
of the Berkeley (Gloucestershire) Cottage Hospital has 
decided to place a brass memorial tablet in the institution 
in memory of the late Dr. W. R. Awdry, who was honorary 
medical officer to the hospital for 35 years. 


ROYAL VICTORIA INFIRMARY, N EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— 
The orthopedic extension, tothe opening of which we recently 
referred, is at present under the Ministry of Pensions, and 
the beds are occupied by disabled Service men. Civilians 
are, however, being treated in the massage and electrical 
departments. When freed from the Ministry of Pensions 
the department will, it is understood, be used permanently 
for civilian work. 


BERI-BERI IN MANCHESTER.—It was reported on 
Sept. 27th at a meeting of the port sanitary authorities that 
five Mohammedan seamen are inmates of Hope Hospital, 
Pendleton, suffering from beri-beri. They are part of a crew 
of a steamship from Australian ports via Capetown to Man- 
chester. After leaving Capetown 13 cases were discovered, 
and one man died. In all 17 cases were treated at Hope 
Hospital, and 13 were discharged as cured last Friday. 


MANCHESTER HOSPITALS’ DEBTS.—It appears that 
there is a deficiency in the income of all the hospitals 
of Manchester and Salford amounting to nearly £27,000, 
so that it is essential for something to be done quickly 
to help to relieve them. The officials of the Hospital 
Saturday Fund find the greatest difficulty in getting at the 
working men and women for whose benefit the hospitals 
chiefly exist. The response of employers of labour to 
appeals for permission to permit the collection of funds in 
warehouses and workshops has not in many cases been 
satisfactory. It has been arranged to make a special appeal] 
to the public this week. It is understood that in Leeds and 
Birmingham there is no difficulty in taking workshop 
collections, and the employers there render every assistance. 


MEDICAL DEMOBILISATION IN MANCHESTER.—The 
final report, just issued, of the Manchester War Committee 
contains an interesting account of the Financial Assistance 
Guarantee Fund, established for the purpose of assisting any 
Service or ex-Service practitioner subjected to financial loss 
as a direct result of electing to serve his country. It was 
decided not to ask for subscriptions, but to invite medica] 
men at home to guarantee a fixed sum, to be called up in 
such instalments as might be required. An appeal to the 
whole of the profession resulted in guarantees to the amount 
of £1246. The Committee had also a sum of £300 which had 
been presented by two medical men of the neighbourhood to 
be utilised for providing assistance in any case regarded as 
necessitous. .One call has been made on the Guarantee 
Fund to the extent of 20 per cent., and financial assistance 
has been rendered in one case. As it is not considered 
advisable to dissolve the Fund at the moment, the money 
actually in hand has been placed in the hands of trustees. 
The report remarks that it is a matter for sincere congratu- 
lation that up to the present so little distress has been 
brought to light among those who have returned from 
service. 


PRESTWICH ASYLUM AND SERVICE PATIENTS.— 
Allegations by the National Federation of Discharged and 
Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers against the treatment of 
Service patients at the County Asylum, Prestwich, Lancs., 
are now being investigated jointly by the Ministry of 
Pensions and the Commissioners of thé Board of Control. 
The investigation began on Sept. 27th, and each one of the 
260 Service patients now at Prestwich will be personally 
interviewed. The evidence of those who have made the 
charges—charges, amongst others, of poor food and 
insufficient attention—will then be taken. The report of 
the inquiry will be published in due course. 


HUDDERSFIELD AND INFANTILE MORTALITY. 
A new experiment for the further reduction of infantile 
mortality 1s being made at Huddersfield, where the good 
work initiated by Mr. Benjimin Broadbent, brother of the 
late Sir William Broadbent, was so successful as to reduce 
infantile mortality in the town by about 30 per cent. The 
new scheme adopts the old principle of keeping infants and 
mothers at home and providing help there. At first the 
scheme will be applied over one-third of the borough. The 
plan provides for one visit per week per child during the first 
month, two visits per month during the next two months. 
and one visit thereafter, supplemented by the work of the 
Public Health Union. The medical officer, Dr. S. G. Moore, 
emphatically urges that*none but duly qualified medical 
women should be employed, with help from properly trained 
nurses. The estimated cost for the whole of the borough is 
£3700, and includes three women doctors at £500 per annum, 
six nurses at £180, and nursing material and other forms of 
help £1000. 
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MEDICAL OFFICERS OF MATERNITY AND CHILD 
WELFARE CENTRES.—A meeting will be held on Friday, 
Oct. 15th, at 5.30 P.M., at the House of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1, Wimpole-street, London, when Dr. Harold 


Waller will open a discussion upon Dental Disease in the 
Mother as an Adverse Factor in Infant Welfare. 


CONFERENCE ON CRIPPLES.—A joint conference 
on Work for Invalid and Crippled Children is to be held by 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association and the Central Com- 
mittee for Care of Cripples on Novy. 16th and 17th in the 
Council Chamber of the Guildhall, London. The subjects for 
discussion include the bearing of recent legislation on work 
for physically defective children, coéperation between the 
State and voluntary bodies, accounts of existing institutions 
in America, on the continent, and in the United Kingdom 
for the treatment and education of these children, and the 
scheme for future development of work suggested by the 
Central Committee for the Care of Cripples.. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Conference Secretary, 
Central Committee for Care of Cripples, 20, Berkeley-street, 
London, W. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—The University of 
London Press, Ltd., announces the forthcoming publication 
of ‘‘Mind and Work: The Psychological Factors in Industry 
and Commerce,’”’ by Dr. Charles 8. Myers, F.R.S., and 
“Intrinsic Cancer of the Larynx and the Operation of 
Laryngo Fissure,” by Dr. Irwin Moore.—Messrs. Witherby, 
announce that they will shortly publish a book entitled 
‘“‘Tnitiative in Evolution,’ by Dr. Walter Kidd. 


THE National Baby Week Council has removed 
to 5, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. l. (Telephone : 
Museum 6353.) . 


At the last meeting of the Yeovil board of 
guardians Dr. C. J. Marsh, who has been medical officer for 
the first district and workhouse, resigned his appointment 
after 40 years’ service. The resignation was accepted with 
keen regret, and it was decided to place on record the high 
appreciation of Dr. Marsh’s services. 


SOUTHMEAD Hospital, BristoLu.—The_ Bristol 
guardians have transferred a number of inmates from their 
other institutions to the Southmead Hospital. This hos- 
pital has not hitherto been available for the Poor-law 
authorities, who built it,"as it was used during the war as a 
military hospital. During that period of its existence no 
less than 37,397 patients (2315 officers and 35,082 N.C.O.’s and 
men) were admitted to the wards. 


BRIsTOL GENERAL HospitTau.—At the half-yearly 
meeting of the governors of this institution Mr. H. M. Baker, 
the chairman, alluded to the resignation, under the age limit, 
of Dr. George Parker, honorary physician to the hospital. 
He stated that everybody connected with the charity 
regretted this resignation, but rejoiced that Dr. Parker had 
promised to look after the electrical and massage department 
for the next 12 months. Mr. Baker added that Dr. Carey 
Coombs had been elected a full honorary physician, and 
expressed the satisfaction of the committee that his great 
services to the hospital had been thus recognised. 


THE LATE Dr. W. S. CAMPBELL.—Walter Scott 
Campbell, M.B., C.M. Glasg., diedata nursing home in Exeter 
on Sept. 14th, after a short illness, in his sixty-third year. 
He graduated M.B. and C.M. of Glasgow University in_1880, 
and had been in practice for more than 30 years at Crediton, 
Devon. At the time of his death he was medical officer to 
the Crediton district and workhouse. “Dr. Campbell was 
very popular in Crediton, where he will be much missed. 


A DentTAaL HOSPITAL IN _JOHANNESBURG.—At a 
meeting of the Witwatersrand University Committee held 
at Johannesburg on August 27th the need for a dental 
hospital for Johannesburg and the Rand was discussed. In 
the absence of the Mayor of Johannesburg Professor Jan H. 
Hofmeyr presided, and reported on the steps taken to 
secure training in dental surgery in connexion with the 
medical school. The Administrator of the Transvaal had 
been approached with reference to the establishment of a 
dental hospital at Johannesburg, but had pleaded that no 
funds were available for the purpose. A deputation from 
the University Committee interviewed the Administrator 
and pointed out to him that the capital cost of such a 
hospital would not be very material, and, as the codperation 


be small. 
to depend so much on its dental health, was an even more 


facilities it would afford for dental training. 
needed dental attention. 


to be worse off than those in many other places. 
resolved to send a deputation to the Administrator. 
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of local dentists had been assured, running expenses would 
The general health of the people, now recognised 


important argument in favour of such a claim than the 
Mr. Colin 
Wade estimated that 70 per vent. of the children in schools 
The Transvaal children seemed 
It was 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Tuesday, Oct. 5th. 


SECTION OF SURGERY: SUBSECTION OF ORTHOPZ:DICS: — 
at 5 P.M. 
Presidential Address: 


Mr. E. Laming Evans: Functional Results of Successfully 
Reduced Congenital Dislocation of the Hip. 
Members are invited to show cases and skiagrams of the 
above class. 


Cases: 


Mr. R. C. Elmslie: Further Report on a Case of Cyst of Tibia. 

Mr. P. B. Roth: (1) Pseudo-hypertrophic Muscular Paralysis in 
a Boy 75; (2) Osteogenesis Imperfecta in a Man 22. 

Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank: (1) Further Report on a Case of 
Bilateral Congenital Elevation of Scapula with Subluxation 
of Shoulder-Joint: (2) Case of Osteitis Deformans. 

And others. 


Thursday, Oct. 7th. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAICOLOGY: at 8 P.M. 
Specimen: 


Mr. Douglas Drew: Fibrosarcoma from Hollow of Sacrum. 


Short Communications : 
The President: Spoon-shaped Depressed Birth Fracture of the 


Frontal Bone treated by Elevation. 

Dr. Munro Kerr: (1) The Surgery of the Uterus Bicornis Unicollis 
with a Case of Resection of the Uterus followed by ‘Two 
Normal Pregnancies; (2) The Intra-vesical Repair of Inac- 
cessible Vesico-vaginal Fistule. 

Dr. A.J. MeNair: A Case of Placenta Previa with Basa Previa. 
Ceesarean Section. * 


Presidential Address :—Dr. Briggs: The Female Pelvic Floor. 


SECTION OF NEUROLOGY: at 8.45 P.M. 
Hughlings Jackson Lecture : 


Dr. Henry Head: A New Conception of Aphasia. 
Friday, Oct. 8th. 


CLINICAL SECTION: at 5.30 P.M. 
Exhibition of Cases (Cases at 5 P.M.) 


Short Paver :—Mr. Zachary Cope: The Clinical Significance of 
Shoulder-pain in Upper Abdominal Lesions. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &. 
WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London — 


Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 

Monpay, Oct. 4th.—2 P.m., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 
2p.m., Mr. B. Harman: Eye Department. 

TURSDAY.—2P.M., Dr. Burnford : Medical Out-patients. 2.30 P.M., 
Mr. Addison: Visit to Surgical Wards. 

WEDNESDAY.—10 a.M., Mr. MacDonald : Genito-urinary Depart- 
ment. 2P.M., Dr. Morton: X Ray Department. 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. Baldwin: Orthopedic Department. 
2.30 p.M., Dr. A. Saunders: Visit to Medical Wards. 3 

Fripay.—2 P.M., Mr. T. Gray: Surgical Out-patients. 2 P.M., 
Dr. Pernet: Skin Department. 

SaTURDAY.—l10 A.M., Dr. A. Saunders: Medical Diseases of 
Children. 

Daily ;—10 a.M., Ward Visits. 


2 p.m., In-patient, Out-patient 
Clinics and Operations. ! 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 


EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C.1. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Monpay, Oct. 4th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
3.30 P.M., Lecture: Dr. Kinnier Wilson: Symptomatology of 
Focal Lesions of the Cerebrum. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 5th.—2-35.40P.M., Out-patient Clinic : Dr. Grainger 
Stewart. 3.30P.M., Dr. Risien Russell: Ward Cases. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 6th.—2 P.M., Lecture: Dr. Hinds Howell: The - 


Afferent Path (Anatomy). 3.15 P.m., Lecture: Mr. Scott: 
Examples of Diseases of the Nose and Nasal Accessory 
Sinuses associated with Disturbances of the Nervous System. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 7th.—2-3.50 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.50 P.M., Lecture: Dr. Kinnier Wilson: 
Symptoniatology of Focal Lesions of the Cerebrum. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 8th.—2-3.50 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30P.M., Lecture: Dr. Taylor: Epilepsy. 
SaTURDAY, Oct. 9th.—9 A.M., Surgical Operations. 
Fee for Post-Graduate Course £7 7s. C. M. Hinps HowELL, Dean. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 7th.—4 P.M., Mr. Barrington-Ward: Glands of 


Neck. 


ST, MARYLEBONE GENERAL DISPENSARY, 77, Welbeck-street, 


Cavendish-square, W. 
Post-Graduate Course on Infant and Child Welfare. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 5th.—10.50 A.M., 
Demonstrationszon the Management and Feeding of Infants 
and Young Children—Demonstration I., Causes of Infant 
Mortality. 


THURSDAY.—3 P.M., Demonstration II., How to Establish an 


Infant Welfare Centre and Conduct an Infant Consultation. ~ 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. — 
Lecture :—Mr. >A. H. Burgess: © 


ToESDAY, Oct. 5th.—4.50 P.M., U 
Diagnosis of Acute Abdominal Crises. 


SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL AND ANCOATS HOSPITAL 
POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 


alternately. vi 7 : 
THURSDAY, Oct. 7th.—Dr. Langley: Prognosis in Aortic Disease. 


(At Ancoats Hospital.) 


Dr. E. Pritchard: Practical — 
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_ St. Bartholomew's Hospital.—Asst. S. 


Appomtments. 


Successful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Public Ins titutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 


to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 


invited to forward 


week, such information for gratuitous publication. 
LEVICK, G. M., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
the Charge of the Electrical Department at St. 
Hospital. 
Watson, Sir C. Gordon, F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to St, 
mew’s Hospital. 


Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and Workshop Acts 
MACPHERSON, J. M., M.B., Ch.B. Glasg. (Loughor); Puturp 
C. C., M.B., Ch.B. Edin. (Gatehouse). 


VB xcrncies. 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 
Aberdeen University.—Lectureship.in Bacteriology. £600. 
Ballinasloe District Asylwum.—Second Asst. M.O. £300. 
Barnsley, Beckett Hospital and Dispensary.—Sen. H.S. £250. 
Barnstaple, North Devon Infirmary.—H.S. £200. 

Battersea General Hospitai (incorporated), Battersea Park, 8.W.— 
Third Res. M.O. £200. 

Bedford County Hospital.—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Bloemfontein Municipality (O.F.S.), South Africa.—M.O.H. £1000. 

Bombay Municipal Hospitals.—Med. Supt. Rs. 1000 per month. 

Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire, Consumption Sanatoria of Scotland. 
—Asst. M.O. £200.: 

Brighton, Royal Sussex County Hospital.—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Brompton Hospital Sana torium, Frimley,—Asst. Res. M.O. £250. 

Bury and District Joint Hospital Boa rd.—Res. Asst. Med. Supt. £450. 

Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham-road, London, S.W.—H.S. £150. 

Canning Town Women’s Settlement Hospital, Balaam-street, 
Plaistow, E..—Female Hon. Asst. P. 

Carnegie Dunfermline Trust.—Asst. M.O. £500. 

Chelsea Infirmary, S.W.—First and Second Asst. M.O.’s, £400 and 
£325 respectively. 

Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern- 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &e. 

Cowntess of Dufferin’s Fund, India, Women’s Medical Service.— 
Three Medical Women. Rs.350 per mensem. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital, Coventry.—Hon. P. 

Dorset County Council.—Asst. County M.O. £500. 

Dover Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £750. 

Hampstead General and North-West London Hospital, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.—Radiologist. £50. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 

f S.W.—H.P. 30 guineas. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—Cas. M.O 
£200. Also Asst. Cas. M.O., H.S., and H.P. £50 each. 

Huddersfield Royal Infirmary. Two Asst. H.S.’s. £150 each. 

Ingham Infirmary and South Shields and Westoe Dispensary.— 

H.S. £175. 

Johannesburg, South African School of‘ Mines and Technology.— 

Professorship of Vet. Anat. £860. 

Kensington Board of Gua rdians, Marloes-road.—Second and Fourth 

Asst. Res. M.O.’s. £325 and £250 respectively. 

Lancaster County Asylum.—Asst. M.O. £3500, _ 

eae Mental Hospital; King’s Langley, Herts.—Jun. M.O. 

515°65. 

Leeds Public Dispensary, North-street.—Hon. Dent. S. 

Leicester Royal Infirmary.—Res. Anesth. £250. 

Liverpool. Mill-road Infirmary.—Asst. Res. M.O. £280. 

London Homeopathic Hospital, Great Ormond-street and Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, W.C..—Asst. S. Also Anesth, £50. 

Macclesfield General Infirmary.—Res. H.S§. £200. 

Maidstone, Kent County Mental Hospital.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £300. 

Manchester, Ancoats Hospital.—Res. Surg. O. £250. Hon. Dent. S. 

Manchester, Greengate Dispensary, Salford.—Hon. Visiting P. 

Manchester, Hulme Dispensary, Dale-street, Stretford-road.— 
H.S. £400. 

National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, 
street, W.—Res. M.O. £150. 

Northampton, County Borough Education Committee.—Female Asst. 
Sch. M.O, £500. 

Nottingham City.—Asst. M.O.H. £800. 

Oxford, Radcliffe Infirmary and County Hospital.—Administrator. 
£600 





of the Chest, Brompton. 


Westmoreland- 


Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, Paddington Green, W.— 
H.P.andH.S. £150each. 

Plymouth, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital.—H.S. 

Queen's Hospital for Children, 
H.S. £100. 

Reading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.—H.S. £200. 

Royal National Orthopedic Hospital, 234, Great Portland-street, W. 
—Res. H.S. £200. 


£200. 
Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, H.— 


Also P. 

St. Mary’s Hospital for Women and Children, Plaistow, E.— 
Hon. S. 

St. Pancras Borough Council.—Infant Consultations M.O. 15 guineas 

per consultation. 

St. Pancras House and St. Pancras Hospital, King’s-road and 
Pancras-road,?N.W.—Asst. M.O. £300. 

Salford Royal Hospital.—H.8. and Cas. H.S. £150 each. 

Samaritan Free Hospital for Women, Marylebone-road, N.W.—H.S. 

50 


£150. 
Sheffield Royal Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 
Shoreditch Metropolitan Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £600. 
Somerset, Wells Asylum.—Asst. M.O. £300. 
Taunton and Somerset Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. 
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Ventnor, Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest.—Asst. Res. M.O. £300. 







Warrington Infirmary and Dispensa ry.—Jun. H.S. £200. 
Western Skin Hospital, 44-46. Hampstead-road, N.W.—Hon. 
Dermat. Also Hon. Path. and Hon. Bact. 






























































Westmorland County Education Committee and Kendal Borough 
Education Committee.—Dent. Practitioner, £500. 

Wigan Infirmary.—Hon. P. and Asst. Hon. P. 

Winchester, Royal Hampshire County Hospital.—H.S. £250. 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital.—H.S. £200. 

Wolverhampton County Borough Education Committee.—Asst. 
Sch. M.O. £500. 

Worcester County and City 
M.O. £350. 


Worcestershire County Council.—Sch. Oculist. £550. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


METCALFE.—On Sept. 22nd, at Dean House, Liskeard, Cornwall, 
the wife of Brian Metcalfe, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of a daughter. 

RocHE.—On Sept. 23rd, at Vienna, Austria, the wife of Captain 
Laurence Roche, M.C., R.A.M.C., of a daughter. 


Mental Hospital, Powick.—Jun. Asst. 





MARRIAGES. 


Cook Younc—LAWRENCE.—On Sept. 13th, at the Cathedral, 
Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Cook Young, I.M.S., to 
Mrs. P. L. Lawrence, late of Kintarbert, Tarbert, Loch Fyne. 


DEATHS. , 


COLLIER.—On Sept. 22nd, at Bangor, co. Down, R. J. 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (late of Manor Park, Essex), aged 60. 

Davy.—On Sept. 25th, at Burstone Manor, Bow, Devon, Richard 
Davy, F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S., M.B. 

LEWTAS.—On Sept. 23rd, at Cheyne-place, 8.W., after a few days’ 
illness, Lieutenant-Colonel John Lewtas, C.B.E., late I.M.S. 
RoBERTS.—On Sept. 27th, at his residence, “Ravenswood,” 
Broughton Park, Manchester, David Lloyd Roberts, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S.E. Cortége will leave the residence on Friday 
next, Oct. ist, at 11.30 for interment at St. Paul’s Church, Kersal, 
at12 noon. Will friends kindly accept this as the only intima- 
tion, and address inquiries to Messrs. John Bye and Co., King- 

street West, Manchester. 
N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
EP RAE TST UE INDE SEF I EK RE 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


BALE, JOHN, SONS, AND DANTELSSON, London. 
Synoptic Chart of Cardiac Examination. 
Comrie, M.D. ; 
BELL, G., AND Sons, London. 
In a Nutshell: Cons and Pros of the Meatless Diet. 
M.A. Pp. 46. 1s. : 
The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 1918-1920. 
Edited by W. H. Dawson. Pp. 503. 15s. 
FROWDE, HENRY, AND HODDER AND STOUGHTON, London. 
Diseases of the Eye. By M. §. Mayou, F.R.C.S. 3rd ed. 
10s. 6d. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND Co., London. 
The Psychology of Dreams. By W.S. Walsh, M.D. Pp. 361. 12s. 6d, 
KIMPTON, HENRY, London. 
The Newer Methods of Blood and Urine Chemistry. 
Gradwohl, M.D., and A. J. Blaivas. 2nd ed. 
Symptoms in the Diagnosis of Disease. 
8thed. Pp. 562. 36s. 
LrEwis, H. K., AND Co., London. 
Anesthetics: Their Uses and Administration. 
Buxton, M.D. 6thed. Pp.548. 21s. 
Theory and Practice of Nursing. By M.A. Gullan, Sister Tutor of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. Pp. 214. 10s. 6d. 
Theory and Practice of Massage. By Beatrice 
Copestake. 3rded. Pp.270. 20 plates. 12s. 6d. 
Pharmacopeia Prepared by a Committee of the Medical Staff of 


Collier, 

















Arranged by J. D. 


By E. Bell, 


Pp. 326 


By R. B. H. 
Pp. 418. 30s. 
By H. A. Hare, M.D. 


By Dudley W. 


M. Goodall- 


the Queen’s Hospital for Children. 6th ed. Pp. 76. 
LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS Co. SIMPKIN MARSHALL, London. 
Hypnotism and Treatment by Suggestion. By A. E. Davis, 
F.R.C.S. Edin. 3rded. Pp. 202. 5s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co., London. 


Organic Chemistry for Medical, Intermediate Seience, and 
Pharmaceutical Students. By A. K. Macbeth, D.Se. Pp. 235. 
6s. 6d. 

Directions for a Practical Course in Chemical Physiology. By 
W. Cramer, D.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 4th ed. Pp. 138. 4s. 6d. 

The Manufacture of Sugar from the Cane and Beet. By 
T. H.P. Heriot, F.I.C. Pp. 426. 24s. 

Margarine. By W. Clayton, M.Sc. Pp. 187. 14s. 

Children’s Dreams. By C. W. Kimmins, D.Sc. Pp. 126. 5s, 

NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
American Climatological Association Transactions, 1918. 


Vol. XXXIV. Pp. 294. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 3, York Gate, London. 

Medicine in England During the Reign of George III. By Arnold 
Chaplin, M.D. Pp.141. 6s. 

PuTNAm’s (G. P.) Sons, London and New York. 

The Control of Parenthood. By Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 
Professor Leonard Hill, The Very Rev. Dean Inge, Mr. Harold 
Cox, Dy. Mary Scharlieb, Sir Rider Haggard, Rev. Principal 
A. E. Garvie, Rev. F. B. Meyer, and Dr. Marie Stopes. Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Birmingham, Edited by Rev. James 
Marchant. Pp. 203. 7s. 6d. 












Aotes, Short Comments, and Ansters 
to Correspondents. 


SOME COMMON INDUS'TRIES AND INCIDENTAL 
DISEASES IN THEIR VICINITY. 


By JAMES GAIRDNER, M.D. EpIN., D.P.H. ST. AND., 
MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, CRIEFF BURGH. 


THE industries I propose to inquire into are those of the 
blacksmith and the plumber. Roughly speaking, a black- 
smith is one who works in iron, and a plumber is one who 
works in lead. It might be contended that there is little use 
in finding fault with the melting of some tons of iron and 
lead in any small burgh when millions of tons of iron and 
lead ores are smelted in the mining districts. But the iron 
ore smelter has an eye to economy. He finds that the gases 
escaping from his blast furnace are highly inflammable. He 
therefore prevents their escape into the air and utilises 
them to assist in keeping up the necessary heat. In the 
same way the lead ore smelter constructs flues of great 
length into which he conducts the lead fumes. These fiues 
are subsequently swept to recover the lead. 


The Blacksmith and Plumber. 


But it is otherwise with the blacksmith and the plumber. 
They allow their fumes to go right out to the air, generally 
at a very low level, and their chimneys never require to be 
swept. The blacksmith is only exposed to fumes when 
withdrawing glowing metal from his fire. In this connexion 
I would note that blacksmiths are reputed to be especially 
subject to cancer. 

The intercepted fumes from a lead-melting furnace in 
Crieff referred to were examined by the city of Dundee 
analyst and found to contain manganese. The business was 
officially declared injurious to health and closed. 

On Sept. 28th, 1895, I issued the following report :— 

‘“Nio one would contend that a lump of lead would be rapidly 
acted upon when exposed to the air, but if it be in a finely 
powdered state it rapidly ignites. In the method detailed in my 
report of March, 1894, there exist very favourable conditions for the 
fusion and volatilisation of the metal. The material is in the shape 
of flat sheets, or in tubes, and contains a quantity of tin in the 
form of solder, and carbon in the form of wood and dirt. It is well 
known that the fusibility of lead is greatly increased by adding tin, 
and its volatility by adding carbon. In estimating the nature of 
the fumes the impurities of commercial lead and tin have to be 
taken into account. 

‘““Mhe following is an analysis of such fumes made by the city of 
Glasgow analyst: lead, 0°08 per cent.; manganese, 0'05 per cent. ; 
iron, 5°06 per cent. 

*“Mhere wasa large percentage of dirt, but antimony, arsenic, &c., 
were not present, or were in such inappreciable quantities as not to 
be recognised. Where the metals are fused by an ordinary fire the 
fumes travel no great distance. This method is now discontinued 
in Crieff and was only used on five occasions. It is different where 
the metals in quantities of 1 cwt. or less are melted by means of a 
small blast or reverberatory furnace. In this case the fumes travel 
inuch turther and are emitted daily. In September, 1895, I certified 
the death of a young girlas inherited and acquired poisoning, lead 
and manganese. An analysis of the deposited fumes on the cottage 
where she lived 200 feet from the blast furnace gave: manganese, 
0102 per cent.; iron, 3°40 per cent. There was a large percentage of 
dirt, with traces of lead and arsenic. This analysis was made by a 
chemist whose business it was to examine iron rails for the presence 
of the required manganese and the absence of arsenic. The father 
of this girl also died of chronic metallic poisoning early in the same 
year. The girl when an infant suffered from colic.” 

Composition of Fumes. 

As to the composition of the very hot fumes escaping from 
the chimney of the two trades, the natural inference would 
be that in the one they would be iron and coal smoke and in 
the other lead and coal smoke. But the blacksmith does not 
use pure iron, nor does the plumber use pure lead. The iron 
used by the blacksmith may contain carbon, manganese, 
silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, copper, and perhaps tungsten 
and chromium. And the plumber uses more than lead. He 
uses tin, copper, zinc, &c. These metals are no more pure 
than his lead. Lead occurs in nature as an oxide and asa 
sulphide, also in saline combinations forming the native 
sulphate, phosphate, carbonate, chromate, molybdate, and 
arsenate. Tin in its natural state is generally found asso- 
ciated with arsenical iron pyrites and a mineral called 
wolfram, which is tungstate of iron and manganese. Copper 
is found naturally associated with iron, arsenic, sulphur, 
tin, and tungsten. Zinc is found associated with iron, 
sulphur, and manganese. 

I have no analytical evidence that the blacksmith’s fumes 
contain chromium, tungsten, copper, and phosphorus, but 
they certainly contain iron, manganese, carbon, sulphur, 
and silicon. The intensely poisonous nature of ferro-silicon 
is well known. In the same _ way I have no analytical 
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evidence that the plumber’s fumes contain chromium, 
tungsten, molybdenum, or phosphorus, but they certainly © 
contain lead, iron, manganese, copper, zinc, tin, and 

arsenic. In each trade there is in addition to the metallic 

fumes, the coal smoke. Coal, as we all know, is principally 

composed of carbon, and also contains hydrogen, oxygen, 

nitrogen, sulphur, &c. When coal is kindled the mass is 

gradually heated, producing various compounds of carbon, 

hydrogen, and sulphur. Some of the compounds, such as 

marsh gas and olefiant gas, burn without much smoke. But 

others, such as benzene and naphthalene, important con- 

stituents of tar, are only partially burnt and are deposited 

in the chimney as soot. But no soot is deposited in the 

chimneys of the industries in question: it is sent right out 

into the air. 

With regard to the composition of the metallic fumes, I 
give an analysis of the deposits found 400 feet from a 
placksmith’s shop and of those found 120 feet from a 
plumber’s shop. These analyses were kindly made by the 
late Mr. Ivison McAdam, F.R.S.E., F.LC., F.C.8., Analytical 
Laboratory, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, on June 27th, 1895, 
and are as follows :— 


(A) Blacksmith. (B) Plumber or Tinsmith.« 








(A) (B) | (A) (B) 
Moisture ... 722 22°16 Zine oxide ... 0 0°04 
Organic vege- | . Manganese 
table matter 66°93 3°63 | OxideLe ie Sie s.t. 
Mineral matter 15°85 74°21-49 Ps a oa 
oxide (lead) 0 s.t. 
- 100°00 100°00 AYSCNIGL A ence 0 s.t. 
Mineral matter Carbonate of - 
consists of— lime =! 2a 2 Rae 2°54 
Insoluble S oyreaaa: 
silicon matter 77°52 90°29 chloride 1:23 0°24 
Tin Oxide... 0 s.t. Sodium  sul- 
Ferric oxide 18°01 616 | phate... O17 014 
Ferrousoxide 1°23 0°38 — — 
Copper oxide 0 Olin 100°00 100°00 


s.t. = slight trace. 


The deposit marked ‘‘ Blacksmith’’ was of a bright green colour 
and when examined under the microssope was seen to consist of 
vegetable cells of a very simple character. When heated the 
yesidue was red in colour from the presence of iron oxide. The 
insoluble portion consisted of fragments of siliceous matter. The 
plumber or tinsmith’s sample had a dark green colour and when 
burned the residue was red. The insoluble matter consisted of 
small stones and other siliceous particles.”’ 

The following are passages from reports issued by me in 
1895 :— 

‘** Blacksmith.—I am of the opinion that the business of a black- 
smith is an offensive process of trade, and so far as I have been 
able to observe it is carried on without any precaution. I am 
informed that in the forging of horseshoes, &c., about 25 per cent. 
of iron is lost probably in the shape of fumes driven into the air at 
a low level by the bellows or wind furnace. ,In the neighbourhood 
of forges the fumes are to be seen as a green deposit or pigmenta- 
tion of buildings, fences, trees, &c. In estimating the nature of the 
fumes in addition to the iron, we have to take into account its 
impurities, such as arsenic, phosphorus, and the added manganese. 
Some new and dangerous compound seems also to be formed. 
Singular and fatal cases of sickness are to be met with among 
individuals long exposed to the fumes. [A number of cases were 
here recorded.}] I should recommend that the chimney of every 
forge should be provided with a cap or hood.”’ ; 

‘*’Plumber.—These diseases and symptoms were observed in the 
neighbourhood of a plumber’s place of business, with notes on the 
effects of the fumes on animal and vegetable life. Vegetation 
wherever exposed to the fumes succumbed or was arrested in 
growth. Animals suffered from rheumatic, digestive, respiratory, 
circulatory, nervous, genito-urinary, and integumentary _disturb- 
ances. The diseases observed in man were rheumatic, digestive, 
respiratory, circulatory, nervous, genito-urinary, and integu- 
mentary disturbances. Rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, and per- 
sistent pains in the muscles and tendons were common ; audible 
creaking in joint and of tendons was noticed.”’ 

Manganese Poisoning. 

When I commenced the inquiry into metallic fumes in 
1892 little seemed to be known about manganese. In an 
official document I characterised it as a poison possessing 
properties like arsenic and phosphorus. More recently 
some information was to be gained from books, especially. 
from Dy. Phillips’s ‘‘Inorganic Materia Medica.’ From 
that book it may be learned that Kobert found that 
manganese when given by the mouth is inert, but when 
injected subcutaneously it is an active agent. I think it is 
equally active when it is inhaled. According to Phillips, 
manganese slows the pulse and heart’s action and produces 
convulsions; when long continued it produces. progressive 
wasting and feebleness, or staggering gait and paraplegia, 
with vomiting and purging. Phillips thinks its action is like 
that of lead or zinc. 

From the reports submitted it may be gathered that my 
opinion is that large quantities of metal are fumed from the 
forge of the blacksmith and the furnace of the tinsmith and 
the plumber. From both manganese seems to be emitted ; 
it has a strong affinity for carbon, and the deposited fumes 
are principally seen on wooden fences and trees, and on the 
slates and stones of buildings. Both also emit iron, and so 
far there is a similarity. While the tinsmith or the 
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cestrus is correlated with a retarded development of new ripe 
follicles in the ovary. The entire cestrous activity depends 
on the conditions prevailing in the ovary. The delay of 
ovulation for 11 days following late and long under-feeding 
and after the under-feeding has been stopped is in accord with 
experiments which show that after removal of all young 
corpora lutea following an ovulation the next ovulation 
arrives in about ll days instead of 16-17. This acceleration 
of 5-6 days is due to the absence of the corpora lutea, which. if 
present, evidently inhibit the maturation or prolong the 
time necessary for the development of ripe follicles in the 
Ovary. These experiments all demonstrate the sensitive- 
ness of the follicles in the ovary to environmental condi- 
tions. Extreme variations in the cestrous cycles have been 


observed in rats, and may in part be due to variations in 
diet. 


plumber’s fumes contain lead and small quantities of zinc, 
tin, arsenic, copper, and perhaps antimony, the blacksmith’s 
probably emits larger quantities of arsenic, and in addition 
phosphorus, sulphur, and silicon, and the products from the 
: combustion of coal. The complaints observed in the houses 
_ ofthe neighbourhood of the trades are similar. There is, 
however, a difference. While cancer and erysipelas seem 

common in the vicinity of the blacksmith’s they are not 

observed in the case of the other trade. On the other hand, 
_ cases of persistent pains in the bones and of onychia were 
} observed in the vicinity of the tinsmith and plumber’s 
furnace. The foregoing details were practically embodied 
. in my annual report of 1895, which was printed and circulated 
. atthat time. In the « Nomenclature of Diseases, 1906,” iron 
is scheduled as one of the poisonous’ metals as well as 
_ 12 others, including arsenic, copper, lead, and zinc, but 
\ neither tin nor manganese is mentioned. These are the 
"seven metals found in the fumes by Mr. McAdam, one of the 

first analytical chemists of his day. Anilin, benzene, &C., 
are to be found scheduled under the poisonous ‘organic’ 



































































































































COLONIAL HEALTH REPORTS. 


St. Helena.—Major H. B. §. Cordeaux, C.B., C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, in his report for 1919, 
states that the estimated civil population on Dec. 3lst was 
3468. The death-rate was 7:94 per 1000, and the birth-rate 
35°98, being the lowest and highest respectively since 1909. 
The general health of the colony during the year was 
remarkably good, taking into consideration the state of 
semi-starvation in which a large portion of the poqrer 
classes live. The want of a qualified dentist becomes 
more pressing every year: The colonial surgeon reports : 
‘The state of the teeth and degree of oral sepsis 
found amongst the people of St. Helena, through 
years of neglect, is truly appalling, and is, no doubt, 
responsible for the large proportion of septic cases dealt 
with at the Civil Hospital. A great part of the colonia] 
surgeon’s time in the out-patient department of the hospital] 
is taken up with extracting teeth, which in most cases could 
have been saved by the timely aid of a dentist.”’ Hitherto, 
all efforts to induce a qualified dentist to visit the island 
have proved unsuccessful, mainly on the score of expense. 
There were 213 admissions to the hospital during the year, 
and there were 6 deaths. Miss Hart, the lady superin- 
tendent, resigned towards the end of the year, owing to 
failing health, after 14 years’ devoted service in a position of 
exceptional difficulty and responsibility, and was succeeded 
by Miss Bennett. Referring to the scarcity of foodstuffs and 
the high cost of living, the Governor’ remarks : ‘* The 
shortage of rice, though regarded as little short of a calamity 
by the poorer classes, may eventually prove a blessing in 
disguise by demonstrating that what has from long habit 
come to be regarded as an indispensable article of diet can 
be replaced by cheaper and more wholesome substitutes 
grown at their own doors. It is hoped that the efforts now 
being made to encourage increased production of foodstuffs 
and fodder will bear good fruit next year.”? 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands.—In his report on these islands 


for 1918-19 Mr. E. CQ. Eliot, the Resident Commissioner, 
writes :— 


substances. 


As I have already said, little was known about manganese 
when I commenced my inquiry, and as little about coal-tar 
as a poison. Four or five years ago, however, there appeared 
a work on industrial poisoning, written by Dr. Rambousek, 
Professor of Factory Hygiene, Prague. 


According to Rambousek, as early as 1837 nervous disorders had 
been described in workmen who sround manganese dioxide. He 
goes on to say that the malady was forgotten till 15 years ago, when 
von Jaksch, in Prague, demonstrated several such cases in persons 
employed in a large chemical] factory in Bohemia for the drying of 
Weldon mud. Von Jaksch is of the opinion that only manganese dust 
rich in manganese protoxide is dangerous. According to Rambousek, 
the important constituents of tar are :—(1) Hydrocarbons of the 
methane series: paraffin, olefine. Hydrocarbons of the methane 
series : benzene and its homologues, naphthalene, anthracene, phen- 
anthracene, &e. (2) Phenols, cresols, naphthols. (3) Sulphides, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, carbon bisulphide, mercaptan, thiopen. 

Rambousek adds that in tar distillation industrial poisoning 
frequently occurs. Workmen coming into contact with tar suffer 
from an inflammatory affection of the skin—so-called tar eczema— 
which occasionally takes on a cancerous nature similar to chimney- 
Sweeper’s cancer. In lampblack workers, who tread down soot in 
receptacles, the malady has been observed to affect the lower 
extremities, and especially the toes. Anilin is a very frequent 
cause of poisoning, and it is apt to produce pneumonia. Rambousek 
gives the case of a workman employed for 114 years in the anilin 

‘department who died of cancer of the bladder. He says that 
cancerous tumours are frequently abserved in anilin workers and 
that anthracene workers suffer from a skin eruption on the hands, 
arms, feet, knees, &c., which sometimes develops into cancer. He 

' considers benzene to be very poisonous, producing unconsciousness 
and sudden death, and industrial benzene poisoning to be espe- 
cially frequent now in view of the increasing use ¢o which it is put, 
and productive of pneumonia and severe inflammation of the 
respiratory passage. ; 

Rambousek does not seem to have observed the digestive 

diseases observed by Phillips and myself, and neither of 
them note the rheumatic condition T recorded. Possibly 
the difference between Rambousek’s observations and mine 
may be accounted for by the mental and physical character 
of the different nations. In Rambousek’s cases, also, it is 
_ the workmen who suffer. In my case it is the general outside 
/ public. 
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“To date we have been spared the ravages of influenza, which 
took such a heavy native toll in the more southerly Pacific groups. 
Vaccination was carried out throughout the islands, the natives 
willingly subjecting themselves to the precaution. An acknowledg- 
ment of the willing cooperation, at some financial sacrifice, of 
shipping firms trading between Australia and these islands, also 
between Samoa and the Ellice Group. is here recorded, but chiefly 
are we indebted to Dr. Gould, of Ocean Island, who, by his fore- 
thought and untiring efforts as medical officer of health, staved off 
the danger which closely threatened the island on several occasions. 
For the time Ocean Island was the only port of entry for the colony, 
as Tarawa in the Gilbert Group and Funafuti in the Ellice, were 
closed as ports of entry owing to the lack of medical officers. 

* Owing to the lack of communication following the wreck of 
Messrs. Burns’ Philp’s Island vessel on the Abemama reef in Sep- 
tember, 1919, it has been found impossible to obtain the usual vital 
statistics from the Ellice Group and from a number of islands in 
the Gilberts. From the returns received (from eight islands only) a 
slight increase of births over deaths is shown. The question of 
infant mortality is receiving closer consideration. Many infants 


pet 
THE ALTERATION OF THE STROUS RHYTHM IN 
GUINEA-PIGS BY UNDER-FEEDING. 


: UNDER well-regulated food conditions the cestrous cycle in 

the guinea-pig is almost ‘uniformly 16-17 days in duration. 
G. N. Papanicolaou and ©. R. Stockard, of the Rockefeller 
Institute, find that under-feeding with a diet of 20 g. of 
carrots per day produces a prolongation of the dicestrum, 
and at the same time a congestion of the ovary and uterus 
. with degeneration of the Graafian follicles; the extent of 

the prvulongation depends upon the stage at which the 
animal is underfed. Under-feeding during the first 5-7 days 


of the diwstrum has only a slight effect, the next cestrus | die from lack of natural or suitable feeding, and tinned or pre- 

being postponed for one or two days, while under-feeding | served milks are both costly and difficult to obtain. If traders 

during the latter part of the dicestrum—that is, 12-17 days eee ae the oe of ae in Seat a ee _ useless 

, ; Pe eta 2 ita 7, | Scents and other unnecessary and undesirable European luxuries, 

, after an ovulation and cestrus leads to a delay of about 7 day 8, it would be the means of Saving many young lives. The colony 
the ovum being expressed at the twenty-third to twenty-fifth 


E , lost the services of the Kuropean medical officer during the year, 
day instead of at the seventeenth day. Should an animal be | but the Tarawa, Central Hospital is still full of patients owing to 
underfed for 7 days—from the tenth to the seventeenth | the confidence inspired by native medical practitioner Sowani.”’ 
day—after cestrus, the next ovulation and cestrus is post- St. Vincent.—According to the Blue-book for 1918-19, the 
poned for 10-11 days, arriving at the tw 


! enty-seventh or | estimated population of the colony is 51,990. The birth-rate 
, twenty-eighth day instead of at the seventeenth day. 


These | for the year was 34-52 per 1000 and the death-rate 21-47. 
Variations are associated with the fact that the conditions of Illegitimate births formed 66°46 per cent. of the total of all 
the ovary vary at the different times. Shortly after an ovula- births. The daily average number of patients in the Colonial 
tion the ovary contains almost entirely small primary | Hospital in 1918-19 was 86, the death-rate being 5:7 per cent. 
follicles, not so unfavourably affected, by food conditions ag of the 1049 cases treated. The number of operations per- 
are the large Graafian follicles, which begin their. growth | formed was 352. The Casualty Hospital at Georgetown, with 
and development during later stages of the dicestrum. <A | four beds, continued to fulfil its purpose of providing the 
large follicle at the height of 


ft its development seems means of treating emergency cases, 32 cases being dealt with. 
to require much better nutrition than 


; does a small] At the Yaws Hospital 80 cases were treated. and 49 of these 
primary follicle, and the lack of proper food arrests were discharged cured. At the usual district dispensaries and 
WS progress very readily; thus late under-feeding has the | at special travelling dispensaries 999 other yaws patients were 
more injurious effect, and the postponement of the next treated. From April Ist, 1916, to March, 1919, the tota 












number of cases of yaws treated in the colony was 2688; 
1451 have been discharged cured. In the Leper Asylum 
there were 8 patients on March 3lst, 1918; 4 were admitted 
in the year following and 2 died. The campaign undertaken 
by the Rockefeller International Health Board for the eradi- 
cation of the ankylostomiasis, or hookworm disease, was 
carried on by Dr. P. B. Gardner to Sept. 9th, 1918. Of 21,430 
persons examined 12,395 were found to be infected with 
hookworm; the number treated was 11,577, of whom 10,279 
were cured. The sanitary preventive work of providing 
fly-proof latrines and closets of an approved pattern has pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly notwithstanding the closing down of 
the Rockefeller Health Board’s campaign. 


THE FLY IN COURT. 


AN important decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine is recorded in a recent issue of the U.S.A. Public 
Health Reports. The court decided in the case of Williams 
v. Sweet, 110 Atl., 316, that a guest who had contracted for 
a two weeks’ stay at an hotel was justified in leaving before 
the expiration of this period when the dining-room was 
infested with flies. A contract admittedly was entered into 
for a fortnight’s stay at the hotel, but after three or four 
days the guests left, paying the usual transient rate for the 
time they had been at the hotel, the reason assigned for 
leaving being that the flies in the dining-room were 
dangerous to health. No egomplaint was made regarding 
other conditions at the hotel. The proprietor sought to 
recover for the full two weeks’ stay contracted for, and he 
succeeded in the lower court. But the supreme court 
granted the motion of the defendant for a new trial, holding 
that the guests were justified in leaving the hotel on the 
ground alleged. During the hearing of the action the 
dangers of the fly were discussed at great length in court, 
with free quotation from public health literature on the 
subject. 


‘“ HUMANE-KILLERS” IN SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


AT the last meeting of the Taunton Rural District Council 
the medical officer of health urged that measures should be 
taken to prevent the cruelty to animals caused by the work 
of slaughter-houses being done by inexperienced persons, 
and through the neglect to use ‘‘humane-killers.”’ A retired 
butcher, a member of the council, supported the medical 
officer, and said that the use of ‘‘ humane-killers”’ should be 
made compulsory. On the recommendation of the medical 
officer of health an inspector of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals was appointed honorary assistant 
sanitary inspector, with a right of entry to the rural 
slaughter-houses. 


MALNUTRITION IN NEW YORK. 


AN investigation into malnutrition is at the moment being 
conducted in New York by a body called the ‘‘ New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor.’’ An 
area of 40,000 inhabitants in the Italian quarter of the city 
has been selected for an intensive investigation into the 
causes of disease with a view to its prevention. In addition 
to dealing with pre-natal and post-natal conditions a 
thorough medical examination is made of every child. 
Actual physical defects are dealt with and the children 



































































































clinics does not emerge very clearly from the report 
before us, whether they are purely medical clinics for 
examination and treatment of selected cases of malnutrition, 
or whether they areat thesame time educational health centres 
for the whole area. It is found that the most satisfactory 
work is done in the home, where the child is weighed weekly 
in the presence of the mother. His diet and daily routine 
are carefully regulated, and if at the end of four months he 
makes sufficient improvement he is then visited monthly 
for the following eight months. The diagrams illustrating 
the growth and development of children under observation 
are of little value on account of the small numbers involved. 
The experiment is being carefully and accurately carried 
out, and should show interesting findings as to the relation 
of dietary, regulated exercise, and rest on child growth, but it 
is possible that the eventual findings may not justify the 
expensive and elaborate methods employed. 


THE NEEDS OF BRUMMANA HOSPITAL. 

THE British Hospital on the western slope of Mount 
Lebanon, under the care of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association at Brummana, has done excellent work for 
40 years, but is now in urgent need of medical and surgical 
materials of all kinds. 
during the war, and on their retirement in 1918 stripped the 
hospital, leaving it in a filthy condition. Dr. A. J. Manasseh, 
the medical superintendent, has been able to shelter Syrian 
and Armenian children there during the past two years, 
the Red Cross and the Syria and Palestine Relief Fund 
having furnished necessaries enabling 50 patients to be 
taken; half this number, however, were obliged to sleep 
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expects to retur 
where he hopes 
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supply gave out, 
Nothing has apparently 
Government to improve 
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will be gratefully received by 
15, Devonshire-street, London, E.C.2. - 


general prac 
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kept under continuous observation for 12 months.. 
This is done either at what are called nutrition 
clinics or at the home. The precise function of these 


The Turks occupied the buildings, 


Dr. Manasseh 


malaria, typhus, dysentery, 
scabies were rife throughout the war. 
retirement typhus and relapsing fever were stamped out by 
means of a campaign against lice, but lack of materials 
vented headway being made against the other diseases. Dr. 
Manasseh was able at.one time to clear the hospital com- 
by the use of paraffin oil, which was 
also poured when possible on the surface of all rain-water 
and ponds in the neighbourhood, but the 
and malaria continues to be prevalent. 
yet been done by the new French — 
the condition of the mass of the 
Any form of medical stores or hospital equipment 
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on the floor on account of the shortage of beds and 
is now in this country, and 
nat the end of this month to Brummana, 
to re-establish’ medical work in a district 
‘yhich the war has left ina very degraded condition. The 
need of such assistance for Syria can hardly be overstated; 

relapsing fever, scurvy, and 


After the Turkish 


pre- 


Dr. Manasseh, c/o F.F.M.A. 
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THE current issue of ‘‘It,” the organ of the Federation of : 


Norfolk Teachers, contains an article on the School Medical 
Services, in which complaint is made of the dogmatic ways 
of medical officials and their lack of codperation with the 
titioner, as well as their want of deference to him. 
tainly add to the efficiency of the service if the 
general practitioner were more often coépted as a worker in 
treatment and routine inspections, and we are glad to 
observe among administrative departments an awakening 
to a sense of the value of the general practitioner in any 
scheme for the development of public health. 





Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 


been received from— 


A.—Mr. S. E. Atkins, Exeter; Sir | 
Lond.,; | 
Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, | 


R. Armstrong-Jones, 


Lond. 


B.—Dr. W. Brown, Lond.; Bar- | 


nold’s International News 
Service, Lond.; Board of Edu- 
cation, Lond.; Messrs. _ P. 


Blakiston’s Son and Co., Phil- | 


adelphia; Brig.-Gen. W. W. O. 
Beveridge; Dr. A. D. Bigland, 
Liverpool. 


C.—Child Study Society, Lond.; 


Charing Cross Hospital Medical 


School, Lond., Governors and | 


Staff of ; Companhia de Mogam- 
bique, Lond.; Dr. C. Coombs, 
Bristol; Chadwick Trust, Lond., 
Sec. of ; Cunard Steamship Co., 
Liverpool. 


Dr, 0; NGEADraper, Lond.; Mr. 
A Doran. wondss WoL, 
Dickinson, Lond. 


E.—Mr. W. Edgeley, Lond.; Mr. 
Edin- | 


A. Elliot, Edinburgh ; 
burgh Dental Hospital School. 


F.—Mr. R. Farrant, Lond.; Dr. 


A. Florence, Geneva; Faraday 
Society, Lond., Sec. of; Mr. 
W.R. Farebrother, Lond.; Dr. 





| 


D. Duckworth, Lond.; | 


Dr. W. A. Murray, Leeds; 
Manchester Medical War Com- 
mittee: - Dr. J. AG... Martin, 
Chelmsford; Medical Society 
of London; Dr. A. McDougall, 
Alderley Edge; 
Meachen, 
Morocco. Gond., Editor of; 
Ministry of Pensions, Lond.; 
Mr. L. McMillan, Glasgow; 
_Dr. R. Miller, Lond. 


0.—Col. M. D. O’Connell, Leeds; 
Dr. E. RB. Ormerod, Notting- . 
ham; Oxford Medical Publica- 


tions, Lond., Manager of. 


P.—Sir John Phillips, Lond.; 


Professional and Business 
Women’s Hospital League, 
Lond.; Post-Graduate College, 


West London Hospital. 


R.—Royal Society of Tropical 


Wires} 


| 


R. M. Frazer, Belfast; Dr. H. W. | 


Frauenthal, New York. 


A. M. Gossage, Lond.; 
Northern Central Hospital, 


CG Dr. WW. Griffith, Lond.7..Uee! 
Great | 


Lond.; Dr. J. Gairdner, Crieff; | 


Dr. H. Gluckman, Johannes- | 
burg, 

H.—Mr. H. E. Haynes, Brent- | 
wood » Dr. P. »Hamill,) Lond; 


Dr. R. Howden, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Mr. J. T. Henderson, 


Pietermaritzburg ; Hospital for | 


Sick Children, Lond.; Hull, 
Medical Officer of Health of; 
Major W. E. Home, R.A.M.C.; 
Dr. A. Hay, Aberdeen; Dr. 
J. R. Harper, Barnstaple; 
Hunterian Society, Lond. 


I.—Insurance Committee for the | 


County of London. 


J.—Mr. G. Jefferson, Manchester. | 


K:—Drti #Wa Ne Wie ehonnedy, 
Croydon; King’s College Hos- 


pital Medical School, Lond.,, | 
| V.—Prof. S. Vincent, Lond. ¥ 
|W.—Dr. F. P. Weber, Lond.; Dr. 


Sec. of. 

L.—London Medical Exhibition, 
Manager of; Dr. R. B. Low, 
Lond.; London Hospital Medi- 
cal College, Sec. of ; Dr. L. Ley, 
Great Yarmouth. 

M.—Dr. J. EH. R. McDonagh, 
Lond.; Mr. G. Mayall, Bolton ; 
Mr. R. F. Moore, Lond.; Capt. 
J.--F,. MeMillan, 
Ministry of Health, lLond.; 


U —University 


Medicine and Hygiene, Lond.; 
Dr. J. D. Rolleston, Lond.; 
Dr. R. R. Rentoul, Liverpool; 
Royal Society of Medicine, 
Lond.; Mr. W. Robertson. 


S.—Prof. C. E. Spearman, Lond.; 


St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, Lond.; Prof. W. Stirling, 


Dr: 'G. Nee 
Westcliff - on - Sea; _ 


* 


Manchester; Sheringham Day-_ 


light, Lond.; Lt.-Col. J. W. 
Springthorpe, A.A.M.C., Mel- 
bourne; Mr. C. H. Stevens, 
Wimbledon; Seamen’s Hos- 
pital, Lond., Sec. of; St. 
Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School, Sec. of ; Dr. C. Singer, 


Oxford; Scientific and Indus-- 


trial Research Dept., Lond., 
Sec. of ; St. Marylebone General 
Dispensary, Lond., Sec. of ; Mr. 
W. M. Scott, Bridgwater ; South 
Australia, Registrar-Generalof, 
Adelaide; Dr. D. A.. Stewart, 


Ninette, Manitoba; Dr. G. A. 


Stephens, Swansea; Dr. F. 
Shuffilebotham, Lond.; Dr. 
G. H. Simmons. Chicago. ; 
T.—Dr;. J: Taylor, Lond; 4) 


A. H. Thompson, Leeds; Dr, 
H. Townsend-Whitling, Market 
Harborough; Dr. L. T. Thorne; 
Lond.; Dr. A. L. Taylam 
Liberton. “3 


Registrar of. 


J. C. Watt, Lond.; Dr. H. de G. 
Woodcock, Leeds; Dr. W. Hy 
Wilson, Lond.; Dr. G. Ward, 
Sevenoaks; Dr. R. L. Ms 
Wallis, Lond.; Dr. F. @ 
Willmot, Cape Town; Messrs. 
Witherby and Co., Lond. 


R.A.M.C.; | X.—X Rays Co., Managing Direc- 


tor of, 


of Liverpool, 
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k An Introductory Address 


MEDICAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION, 


Delivered at the Opening of the Session at the 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School on 
Oct. Ist, 1920, 


By SWALE VINCENT, LGD, D.Sc.) MD., 
F.R.S. BE. & C., 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
IN 


all profoundly interested. 


the subject of medical research and education. 
obvious that in the time at 
__ be possible to touch upon a few points. 





perforce be confined to present-day problems. 
of you my subject, and 


constant thought. 





f 
| | medical research and education in different 
_ Great Britain and in Canada, 
} opportunities of studying thé 
H United States and the continent of Europe. 
i 


The Fallacy of ‘‘ Practical’? Methods. 


It is frequently urged that our medical education 
In advocating or opposing 
this doctrine it is essential that, we should understand 
If 
, by it we mean “‘applied”’ or ‘* professional,’’ then the 
and our research more 
On this point I should 

address by Professor 


should be more “‘ practical.”’ 


; 
. 

| precisely what is meant by the term “ practical.”’ 

| proposal to make our education 

. practical is fraught with danger. 

_ like to quote a passage from an 

| Pearce of the University of Pennsylvania :— 





In recommending to you that, as practitioners, you keep always 
tor, I realise fully that as you go 
you will find many who 


the point of view of the investiga 
out among so-called ‘ practical’ doctors 


_ sneer at what they term the -Scientific ’ doctor. 





| applications to every-day medic 

| dispel it than is usually realised. 

_ Past and present teacher in this 
attitude. 

| Harvard University. ] 
_ductory lecture to the class of 1867 
whether or not the young physician sho 
in investigation in medicine, 
words ‘take down your sign or never put it up, 

at that time ‘practice and investigation wer. 

i i The same implication 

quoted phrase, ‘if a man has not plenty of good common sense, the 

- more science he has the worse for his patient.’ 

we find your present professor of 

| up the matter in the statement, ‘so far as I know, the most 

important difference between a ** practical ”’ doctor and the truly 


ate is that the patients of the former are more likely 
' to die.’”’ 


| Even from the narrowest utilitarian standpoint it is a 
shortsighted policy to be too “ practical.’’ By limiting 
too rigorously -the Scope of investigation, one runs a 
‘Serious risk of checking discovery altogether. The 
whole of the subject of electricity, which now plays such 
an important part in our daily life, has been evolved, 
not by the “inventor ”’ or by the “‘ practical man,” but 
by the patient and disinterested studies of such men as 
Faraday and Clerk Maxwell. Our knowledge of disease 
.has been advanced in recent years not only by medical 
“men, but by botanists, zoologists, and chemists. It 
“behoves us not to regard too anxiously the immediate 
practical value of research. Most of the epoch-making 
discoveries have had for some time little or no direct 
‘application to medical practice. To our grandfathers 
Rothing could have been conceived more improbable or 
ven absurd than that a study of the different Species 





Of mosquitoes and their life-history could lead to the 
Scovery of a means 
No. 5067, 


of abolishing yellow fever. We 
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delivering an opening address it is fitting that I 
should speak to you upon a topic in which we are 
I have therefore chosen 
It is 
my disposal it will only 
The history of 
medical education is fascinating and supremely instruc- 
tive, but on the present occasion our discussion will 


To many 
possibly my treatment of it, 
May seem to be trite and commonplace, but to some 
_ of us the topic is ever the uppermost in our minds, and 
|| the nature of our life’s work compels us to give it 


My own justification for Speaking to 
you on this subject is that I have for more than a 
quarter of a century been intimately associated with 


parts of 
and have also had ample 
methods employed in the 


logy and physiologic chemistry, which Sciences by their practical 
ine have perhaps done more to 
I may quote from the words of a 
school to illustrate this change in 
[Professor Pearce is addressing a student’s society at 

One, Oliver Wendell Holmes, in an intro- 
, discussed the question of 
uld take an active interest 
He expressed his disapproval in the 
’ thus implying that 
€ considered incom- 
we find also in his frequently 


1 Thirty years later 
comparative anatomy summing 


must even beware of undue haste in putting discoveries 
to use. 

Even in the laboratory itself it is possible, by a too 
close concentration to one’s particular line of work, to 
miss great opportunities of enlarging the bounds of 
knowledge. I have heard of a physicist who was 
interested in scientific photography and who noticed 
many years ago that his photographic plates always 
became fogged in the presence of Crookes’s tubes, but 
who, being a practical man, simply took special care to 
keep his plates away from the tubes! This is an 
exquisite example of a too practical man who just 
missed through failure to keep his mind alert, one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern times, a discovery 
made some few years later by Rontgen of Wuerzburg. It 
is my opinion that it is not desirable to emphasise in a 
student’s course the more purely professional part of 
his‘life’s work. Throughout his after life he will have 
ample opportunity for making himself familiar with 
these matters, but he will probably never again have 
the chance of carrying out a chemical analysis, a 
physiological experiment, or a careful histological post- 
mortem examination. 

If by a “‘ practical man”’ 
equipped by his training 
efficiently such treatment 
patient, then, of course, 
best kind of man. 






























we mean a doctor who is 
to apply promptly and 
as may be the best for his 
‘the practical man’’ is the 
But it is my firm conviction that 
Such practitioners can only be turned out by our 
medical schools if the education given is of the 
broadest and most generous type, and if we aim 
above all to instil into our students the true scientific 
Spirit, so that they shall always regard their cases as 
problems, to the solution of which they are to give 
their utmost skill and energy, employing their mental 


tools as they have been trained to use them in their 
Scientific studies. 


Relation of Lectures to Laboratory Work. 

As for the methods of our teaching, I fear there is 
need for great improvement. The formal lecture with- 
out demonstrations is a pitiable anachronism. Itisa 
survival from the days when there were no text-books. 
Students nowadays hear so many lectures that they 
become almost immune to any influence in this 
direction. In the majority of subjects in the 
curriculum a_ short introductory course of about 
40 lectures is all that is necessary or desirable. 
Advanced students should have the privilege of attend- 
ing short special courses delivered by the staff or 
investigators on subjects to which the lecturers have 
devoted special attention. On the other hand, the time 
devoted to laboratory work should be considerably 
increased and the lectures ought to be to a large extent 
explanatory of the laboratory courses. Heads of 
departments would do well not to look upon practical 
classes as matters beneath their notice and not to leave 
them entirely in the hands of assistants. 

A student recently told me that his idea of a teacher 
was one who would make his life a hell until such time 
as he knew enough to pass his examination. Now the 
student who holds such views is not entirely to blame 
for his state of mind. The medical schools have done 
much to foster a belief in the minds of students that 
their teachers are called upon to hold innumerable 
classes of the ‘‘ grinding,” ‘‘ coaching,’’ or “cramming | 
variety ; and the schools have been tempted to do this 
out of a spirit of rivalry and competition with other 
schools, which it is impossible to justify. Tutorial or 
viva-voce classes are not in themselves bad, but the 
topics of discussion are so frequently those with which 
the students have no actual first-hand knowledge and 
deal with phenomena of which they can call up no 
definite mental images that this method of spoon. 
feeding becomes a serious evil. The more so, since 
students are tempted to neglect the systematic labcra- 
tory courses and trust to the help of the tutorial classes 
held just prior to each examination. 

The separation of ‘‘theoretical’’ from ‘laboratory 
courses has not tended to produce the best results. 
The text-books, ‘‘theoretical’’ or ‘‘ systematic’ as well 


as ‘* practical,’ ought to be in constant requisition by 
the students while they are working in the laboratory. 
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There should be a departmental library conveniently 
adjacent, and students should constantly be referred to 
original articles in the journals and not merely to the 
compiled books. The reading and discussion of original 
work might often with advantage be substituted for the 
lecture. 

Great improvement would result if medical teachers 
could be induced to study more carefully their educa- 
tional methods. For example, students should be 
induced to see for themselves, and not always told 
what they are to see; they ought to be made to find out 
for themselves and not told what they must find. 

Dr. Thomas Lewis very reasonably insists that much 
more attention should be paid to human physiology in 
class-work. The normal should be thoroughly known 
before the student passes on to the study of -the 
abnormal. 

Excessive and Defective Examination. 

A large part of the trouble arises from our examina- 
tions. The evil results of excessive, and at the same 
time defective, examinations upon learzing are nowhere 
more manifest than in medical education. The teaching 
is too frequently interrupted by tests. No sooner have 
the students settled fairly down to work than they begin 
to inquire, ‘‘ Will this work pay?”’ ‘‘ Shall I get this in 
the examination?’’ This spirit is fatal to sound learning. 

But if examinations are an evil, albeit a necessary 
evil, how can this be mitigated? What are the alterna- 
tive methods suggested of securing the ostensible 
objects of examination—viz., efficient study and com- 
petent teaching? In the first place, the external 
examiner must be abolished, and the teachers must be 
the examiners for their own students. A system of 
daily marking for observations made and for practical 
work done might with great advantage be substituted 
for the ordinary practical examination. Such exami- 
nations are of necessity very unsatisfactory. The tests 
to be employed are, from the nature of the case, very 
few, and must be well known beforehand. If a student 
be asked in an examination to conduct an experiment, 
even of the simplest nature, which he has not had the 
opportunity of rehearsing, then complaints and protests 
arise both from candidate and university authorities. 
The majority of our tests in laboratory work have to be 
directed, not towards estimating a candidate’s power of 
solving a problem, but rather utilised aS a means of 
judging his power of remembering how to repeat pro- 
ceedings which he has carried out several times before. 
From an educational standpoint such tests are valueless. 

A few more words on the bugbear of examinations. 

Some are an utter farce, and others are so bad that 
teachers and students alike have lost faith in them, even 
in those cases where tradition compels them to present 
themselves. It is a source of infinite confusion that 
the students in & medical college are divided up into 
several groups, with aspirations not to learn different 
branches of the subject, but to pass different kinds of 
examinations. It frequently happens that a large part 
of their energy and ingenuity is directed towards 
studying the idiosyncracies of the various examiners 
and in reading their text-books. When this kind of 
‘‘nreparing for examination’’ extends to the teachers 
themselves the limit of educational depravity has been 
reached. Much of the evil would be eliminated by 
abolishing the external examiner and giving credit for 
regular class-work. One of the functions of a medical 
school is to train competent practitioners of medicine. 

But it cannot be too strongly urged that this is not its 

only function. A medical school worth the name must 

add to our stock of medical knowledge and must rear a 

number of young men to become teachers in the medical 

departments of our universities. 
Every Teacher an Investigator. 
Teaching, in my opinion, should not be divorced from 
research. Every teacher should be also an investigator. 
‘To engage conscientiously in teaching is a form of 
research.’’ Lecturing is a valuable means of arranging 
one’s ideas, and in facing a keen and critical group of 
students the lecturer is frequently impelled to a more 
careful and discriminating treatment of his subject. It 
has been pointed out also ‘‘that in the stimulus of 
telxing very often new and useful points of view present 
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themselves.’’ I have heard it recommended thatthe — 
lecture hour be regarded as an agreeable relaxation a 
for the lecturer and a period of refreshing sleep for — 
the students. But I venture to think that if the © 
lectures be not too many and if they are of the character — 
I have suggested, even these laudable purposes fall into | 
a secondary position. If the teacher be also an investi- — 
gator it will make a great difference to the nature of the © 
teaching. The best students are invariably turned out — 
by men actively engaged in research. Such men are — 
constantly on the alert for new methods both in their — 
investigations and their teaching, and they inspire the — 
same alertness in their students. 7 ; 
The younger men who act as lecturers and demon- — 
strators in university departments deserve special con- 
sideration. Rarely can such young men succeed in 
carrying-on fruitful scientific work unless the head of — 
the department sets the example and lends. his en> 
couragement and advice. I have known several 
instances where a professor has, in the course of years, 
had numerous assistants with enthusiasm and capability 
for research, but it has been urged that “‘there-was no — 
time’’ for research, ‘‘teaching was so much more 
important,’’ and any suggestion of investigation on the 
part of the assistants was discouraged, or the attempt for- 
pidden. The young teachers trained in such departments 
frequently obtain a reputation for being ‘‘ good teachers,”’ 
which too often means that they develop a marvellous 
capability of pushing bad students through worse 
examinations, The best teaching can orly be carried 
out in an atmosphere of research. The view has some- 
times been expressed that a really efficient teacher 
should confine his attention to teaching. A moment’s 
consideration will show how vain a thing and how — 
fondly imagined is this. Examine a modern text-book . 
in any subject and investigate the method of its com- 
pilation. The portions which treat of recent advances — 
must consist largely of extracts from recent monographs — 
or contributions to the scientific journals. Surely itis — 
well if the lecturer has himself obtained first-hand — 
knowledge of some of. these advances, and better still, 
if he has made some of them by his own investigations. — 
The only satisfactory method of gaining a clear com- © 
prehension of any subject is to study the original ~ 
sources of information and patiently strive to add to — 
the sum of knowledge. It has been. very truly said — 
that ‘‘a teacher who devotes an inconsiderable part or 
none of his best hours to research, cannot long hold his — 
place as a fertile and effective teacher.’’? 
Every teacher knows that his lectures are infinitely 
more inspiring when he is speaking upon those branches ~ 
of his subject on which he has worked, than when he is 
talking of matters with which he has only second-hand ~ 
knowledge, for no one can personally verify all the facts © 
of his science. There is a vast difference in treatment © 
in the two cases, and students are not slow to detect it. © 
A student who knows that he is receiving his instruc- © 
tion in an active research department receives an 
inspiration which takes him on into his every-day 
practice with a true scientific spirit. The student in 
the other kind of department has no impetus but to — 
learn enough to pass his examinations. It follows from — 
what I have said that the medical school which © 
encourages research in all its departments will always 
attract the best students. : 


Separate Research Departments Unnecessary. 


Separate research chairs and research departments 
or institutions are, in my opinion, unless in quite — 
exceptional cases, undesirable. Even in purely technical — 
or applied science it is now being generally recognised ~ 
that the best original research is to be looked for in 
teaching institutions. The establishment of research 
institutions by the Government and by private munifi- 
_-cence is likely to draw off the best men and the highest | 
class of work, and to leave research in the universities — 
in a deplorable condition. ; 

Let us consider for a moment how the necessity of such 
research posts has arisen. There can be no doubt that | 
in the past heads of departments have been appointed — 
who had no capability or no desire for original investi 
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‘Aore books or passed severer examinations. 
Elasticity in the Medical Course. 


ubjects to be pursued, though, 
andamental subjects must always 
tis generally recognised that the 
verburdened and the elective system is, to my mind, 
1€ only practicable method of relieving the strain. 
“his system would have the 
-ermitting every student to do some kind of research, 
,ad so to increase materially 
juipment. As an example of the elective system 
pplied to the subject of physiology, we might suggest 
Jat all students should attend a general course of 
J lectures. Then, in addition, the department should 
rovide short courses of eight to ten lectures with 
-boratory work (by people specially competent to deal 
ith the particular subjects) in general physiology, 
oysiology of the circulation, the nervous system, and 
) on. No student should be required to take all these 
purses, but only a certain number. The same arrange- 
-ent might well be applied to other subjects, and to 
oups of subjects. 

, Let us turn for a few minutes to the organisation of 
2partments and distribution of Subjects among the 
‘ious teachers. I venture to Suggest that the ordinary 
yurse of histology for medical students should be 
amsferred from the department of physiology to that 
, anatomy. Biochemistry has now grown in extent 
id importance to such a degree that it can no longer be 
/Dveniently housed in the department of physiology, 
x can it, in my view, be adequately taught by a 
fessor of physiology who is at the same time 


of course, 
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gation, and to obviate the disagreeable necessity of 
new chairs, departments, or 
‘even institutions have had to be created in order to 
‘ensure that some adequate investigation may be carried 
a thoroughly bad policy. 
By such an arrangements the students lack the proper 
inspiration which is derived from an active worker who 
is also an enthusiastic teacher, and the pure investigator 
formulating his rapidly 
It is of the greatest profit to 
students to be kept in constant contact with the growing 
| It is often possible to utilise the 
I 
advocate that every department in 

Should unite teaching with original 
In order that this may be achieved it is 

all-important that the teacher should have abundance 
and for experi- 
«ment. If his time be filled up by endless elementary 
classes or administrative work he cannot be expected 


There are 
two ways in which more free time may be found for the 


the increase in the 
eaching staff and the creation of new departments. 
schools will be considerably 
advanced with increased recognition of the hospital as 
ihe homologue of the research laboratory in general 


and over again 
that the essential, fundamental methods of experi- 


to a sufficient 


. Perhaps the quality most essential for successful 
nvestigation is enthusiasm. This must constitute a 
stimulus powerful enough to sustain the worker 
eeugh long periods of laborious drudgery, when appa- 
vatus will not work, when all goes wrong, and the out- 
Every director of a scientific 
realised that the qualities of 
snthusiasm and dogged perseverance are just as valuable 
2 scientific work as those of ‘ brilliance or cleverness.” 
che educational value of original research is immense. 
\ new man is created Whenever a student, free from 
has devoted himself to an 
'xperimental problem, and has carried it to a successful 
Such a man is better able to attack the problems 

everyday medical life and to cope with emer- 
encies, than many of his fellows who may have read 


,_ Iam persuaded that nothing but good could come of 
, Sreater freedom and elasticity in the medical courses. 
_tudents should have a greater latitude of choice in 
certain 
remain obligatory. 
curriculum is sadly 


additional advantage of 


his mental calibre and 
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mental physiology. The proposal does not necessarily 
mean that microscopical anatomy and physiological 
chemistry are to be entirely divorced from physiology. 
There should be a large amount of codrdination and 
codperation between these separate departments, and 
where satisfactory subdivision cannot be achieved a 
little overlapping will do no harm. I am aware that 
some of my physiological colleagues do not agree with 
the proposal to separate histology and biochemistry 
from physiology. The arguments put forward in favour 
of the retention of these subjects by the physiologist 
might, I think, be urged with equal force in regard to 
a large part of human and comparative anatomy, 
organic chemistry, and physics. I venture to prophesy 
that in the evolution of our curriculum there will be a 
general if not universal adoption in England of the 
arrangement suggested a few minutes ago, and which 
has been found most advantageous in the universities 
of the continents of Europe and America. 

A matter which requires very serious consideration 
at the hands of the authorities of our medica] schools is 
the desirability or otherwise of a more careful selection 
of our students and of some method of eliminating 
altogether those who prove unsatisfactory. 


Finance the-Great Hindrance. 


Perhaps the greatest hindrance to progress in medical 
education has always been, and still continues to be, 
the difficulty in finding money to defray the expense of 
buildings and laboratory equipment, to say nothing of 
the salaries of teachers. Although we must record 
a debt of great gratitude to the few generous and 
high-minded men who have endowed chairs and even 
institutions, yet we have” every reason to be ashamed 
of the lack of wide public Support to our universities. 
Successive Governments have left our educational 
institutions on the verge of starvation. The universities 
are not the offspring of our Government, but since they 
have been left on its doorstep without proper means of 
nutrition, it will be compelled in common decency to 
take them in and adopt them. No university can be 
self-supporting, and private munificence is too hazardous 
to be relied upon. I wonder if it has ever occurred to 
any of you, or if it has ever been laid before you, that a 
scientific man is the only servant of the nation who is 
expected to do his work without proper appliances. A 
business man has suitable appointments and fittings 
adapted for saving of time and perfection of technique, 
but a scientific man has in many cases to be content 
with the most miserable makeshifts. Within the last 
few years the conditions have somewhat improved in 
respect of those subjects which are recognised as valu- 
able in the pursuit of war and the amassing of wealth. 
In medicine our Government has preferred to endow 
Separate research institutions rather than to support 
the medical departments of universities. The director 
of a university laboratory is indeed supremely lucky 
if his place of work is as well adapted for its purposes as 
a bank, a departmental store, or a hotel kitchen. This 
deficiency is painful enough in many of our larger 
universities, but what is the state of affairs in our 
Smaller institutions can only be left to the imagination 
of those who do not know by bitter experience. The 
reason of this deplorable condition is clearly to be 
sought in the lack of interest in and appreciation of 
scientific work on the part of the general public and the 
reflection of this state of affairs in the attitude of our 
Governments. In regard to medical education, the 
public has never realised that efficient training of 
doctors is absolutely dependent upon a sound scientific 
education. And this is perhaps not to be wondered at, 
since medical men themselves have not always held 
the most enlightened views on the subject. This is, of 
course, only an expression of the British suspicion and 
Scepticism as to the value of science. There has 
been a partial awakening, but our poverty-stricken 
universities still stand as a sign that everything has 
yet to be done. State support to the universities should 
be generous and complete. Teachers should be well 
paid and laboratories well endowed. 

Here in London all our schemes and proposals are 
baffled and defeated by lack of funds, by ancient tradi- 


tion and the weight of great vested interests, combined 
with the evils of our examination system. 
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An Antroductory Address 
SCIENCE AND THE ART OF MEDICINE, 


Delivered at the Opening of the Session at St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, London, on Oct. 1st, 1920, 


By GEORGE ADAMI, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.S., 


VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





[AFTER introductory remarks addressed specially to 
the students of St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, 
Professor Adami continued :—] 

The Present Financial Straits of Universities. 

“IT want to-day to take up as my special text this 
matter of initiative and independence, for there are 
words of warning which I think need to be uttered. 
The universities and the professional schools of 
England find themselves to-day in a parlous state; 
never, indeed, has their condition been more parlous. 
Students are pouring in to all the professions in 
numbers double those before the war, the demand 
for extra accommodation is most urgent, . and the 
cost of providing that extra accommodation has 
soared to an unheard-of height. Like coal-miners 
and bricklayers university teachers must live, even 
if they manage to exist at stipends well below the 
wages received by the said coal-miners. So great 
has been the increase in cost of living that whereas 
pefore the war a junior member of the staff was 
content with £100, his personal fortune, what he could 
make by the side, and his expectations—to-day with 
the rise in the cost of clothes, lodging, and boarding, 
£250 is the minimum that suffices, and even then 
secondary schoolmasters with three years’ university 
training are receiving as much and more. Think a little 
and you will realise how heavy is the additional strain 
thrown upon the medical school, especially when increase 
in the students demands increase in the junior staff in 
all departments. But this is far from being everything. 
There is to be considered the heavy increase in the 
wages of the administrative staff, the huge increment 
in the price of supplies, microscopes and other apparatus, 
drugs and glassware and chemicals. The cost of 
ranning a medical school has risen by leaps and bounds. 
Simultaneously the income-tax has soared to an 
appalling height, and on top of it for business men the 
excess profit tax is eating the heart out of progress. Is 
it any wonder that the erstwhile wealthy supporters of 
hospitals and medical schools feel so sorry for them- 
selves as to hold that charity begins*at home, more 
particularly when a paternal government declines to 
recognise that gifts made to national objects should be 
devoid of tax, or thinks it has done all that is possible 
in making 124 per cent. of such gifts free from excess 
profits duty. 123 off 60 per cent. ! 

Is it a wonder that with expenditure rising rapidly 
quarter by quarter, and income as steadily sinking, the 
universities and professional schools of this ‘country 
are in despair? Is it a wonder that realising the 
public duty performed by them, and knowing that in 
other countries like France and Germany the State 
has for generations assumed the ‘cost of university and 
professional education the universities in their distress 
es turn to the Government and appeal for further 
aid ¢ 

So the Vice-Chancellors and the university autho- 
rities and representatives of the teachers went before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Minister of 
Education this summer and placed part of their case 
before him, only to be told—what was quite true—that 
he had done more to aid the universities of England 
than any previous Chancellor, that he was at his wits 
end to meet the financial needs of the nation, and that 
he could do nothing for those who did not help them- 
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to secure income from other sources to come to him 
again. 
consenting. 


council of my university, just as did 
University 
Chamberlain’s bidding. 
present and prospective, a notice as to our decision. — 
We wrote to the local papers a reasoned letter — 
pointing out how the price of everything had increased, — 
how before 
quarter and a third of the actual cost of his university 
education, the greater portion of the cost being met by ~ 
the endowments of great-minded citizens for buildings, — 
equipment, and professorial chairs, by local grants and 
Government grants, and how, 
deficit, we were forced to take these steps, adding that. 
the University would do its best to aid deserving cases. i 
And the response was all that could be desired. I did © 
not receive a single letter from parent or ; 
student claiming an” implied contract. 
that we had taken the right course, 
thereby they were hard hit. 


University responded with open arms to the request of — 
the Ministry of Education that we should accept — 
ex-Service students ; 
limit of our capacity, we refused overseas and other — 
students on the ground that we held. it our first duty to- 
accept those who had served the country. Our last. 
thought was to take advantage of the Government, i 


low fees asked from ordinary students; Ww 


£15,000 
part of the situation 





selves. Everything had risen in price, even the 1d. post- 
age stamp now costs 2d., but what university had raised 
And he as much as directed us to raise our 
fees, and only when we had done all that was possible 
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And like Paul, or Saul, Mr. Fisher was there 
ant 






Immediately following this pronouncement » the 
that of* the * 
resolved to follow * Mr. 


London, 
We sent to each student, 


of - 





the war the student only paid between a — 
faced with a heavy 


All admitted 


guardian or — 
even though 


Here is the tragedy. As a loyal and public body our 






we accepted them to the very 


We debited the Government for each student the same 


hen the 


Ministry was painfully long in paying the maintenance 
grants to these stude 
advancing to the ex-Service students sufficient. to 
carry them. over their difficulties. 
Government nothing for this accommodation. ‘ 
office work and clerical help required to look after the 
affairs of 1100 and more ex-Service students we charged — 
the Ministry much less than our expenses. 
modate the hundreds 
filled every av 
ments at heavy cost, and at yet heavier cost equipped 
them, again without 
now when we carry ou 
the Minister of Education con 
Ministry of our action, we are 
the Ministry will no 
ex-Service students already on the roll. 
action we had carefully calculated what addition would 
wipe out the est 
Our University is proud of its past record of never 
having been in debt. 
Ministry we now, what with ex-Service and Training 


nts we became a loan office, 


We charged the 
For the 






To accom-— 
of these ex-Service students we 
ailable inch of space with wooden hut-— 


specific Government aid. And 
t the directions of the Chancellor, 
senting, and advise the 
told very decidedly that 
t meet the increase in fees for these 
Before taking 


imated deficit for the coming year. 
Thanks to this decision of the 


College students, face a deficit of what is nearer 
than £10,000. And what is the worst 
is that our other students, 
those not receiving Government aid, when they hear 
that Mr. Fisher declines to pay the increase for ex- 
Service students, must inevitably doubt our bona fides and 
will be incited to claim like consideration. For having. 
carried out to the fullest the advice of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer we find ourselves, through the action. 
of another Department, placed in a most embarrassing 
position, unless with the full facts before it the Ministry 
reconsiders its decision. ; 
Drawbaeks of Government Control. 

Let me say that as a Vice-Chancellor 1 am upoP 
principles strongly. opposed to seeking help from 
Government—that I found myself in cordial sym- 
pathy with Mr. Chamberlain in his answer to our 
deputation which had asked him to give the same 
treatment to university staffs as it did to sehodl 
teachers. It was a statesmanlike survey of the situa- 
tion. As the Chancellor pointed out, what through 
the generations had distinguished English univel- 
sities and university staffs had been - their inde- 
pendence of Government and Government control. AS 
a consequence each has developed along its own 
lines according to its particular environment. Our 
universities have been built up by private beneficence: 
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upon Medical Education in the United States utilised 
the data collected by a committee of the American 
Medical Association to such good effect as to produce 
an astounding and most healthy revolution. It is 
difficult for us in this country to comprehend the state 
of affairs revealed by that report: the existence of 
three, four, and five schools in one city, each giving its 
degree in medicine; of schools without laboratories, 
without dissecting-rooms, without hospitals ; of schools 
innumerable whose students were not permitted to 
enter the hospital wards, gaining all their knowledge of 
clinical medicine and surgery in the medical amphi- 
theatre into which the patient’s bed was trundled, in 
the operating theatre, where similarly they viewed 
everything from the benches, and in some poorly 
equipped  out-patients’ clinic. There were night 
schools of medicine, where Government clerks and 
others employed during the day could obtain a licence 
to practise after a three or four years’ course, 
and eclectic schools galore—physio-medical, homceo- 
pathic, osteopathic, and the like. And at the other 
end of the scale were schools like Johns Hopkins 
and Harvard, magnificently equipped, with endow- 
ments, hospitals, and buildings on a _ scale which 
we in England cannot approach. As a result of 
that report, published lessS than ten years ago, 
the number of medical schools in the States, with 
its hundred million of inhabitants, has dropped rapidly 
from 148 or so to under 80. In ten years half of the 
Schools operative in 1910 no longer exist. 

One of the many movements of reform during this 
period has been the establishment of full-time chairs in 
the major subjects. The movement was initiated early 
in the century by a memorable address delivered by 
Dr. Llewellys Barker, author of the well-known work 
on the nervous system, at the time professor of anatomy 
at Chicago. It was some years before any university 
or school was in the position to take action along the 
lines laid down by him. The first in the field was 
Johns Hopkins, where in the meantime Dr. Barker had 
succeeded Osler as professor of medicine, and by a 


As academic head of my University there is nothing of 
which I am more proud than of the way in which 
within little more than one generation the citizens of 
Liverpool, in their large-hearted generosity and wise 
foresight, have built up a great institution that serves not 
the city alone but all the surrounding district, from North 
Wales to Cumberland; aye, and already through its 
Schools of Tropical Medicine and Architecture and of 
Physiology under Sherrington (now transferred to 
Oxford), we have been of Imperial service, drawing 
students from far and wide. Mr. Chamberlain did well 
to compare the results of English University education 
with those of the German system, to compare the 
sturdy independence and resultant initiative of the 
British system with the formalism and repression of the 
German machine system. In three years the English 
scientists not merely caught up to but in every instance 
advanced further those positions in what I may term 
offensive science gained by the Germans through 30 
years of laborious effort. It was through their sub- 
Servience as Government officials that the Prussian 
and Prussianised professors supported the military 
caste in leading Germany headlong into disaster. 

It will be an evil day for England when our univer- 
sities and, I may add, when our hospitals come under 
Government yoke. If weare forced toaskaid from Govern- 
ment, let it be with a clear understanding that thisis but 
temporary, let it be with definitely expressed conditions 
that our hands are not tied, and that the officials of 
Whitehall are not empowered to interfere. Let the 
grants be of such a nature as not to give excuse for 
interference. These may seem almost impossible con- 
ditions, yet they may be fulfilled. If, for example, the 
Government gives grants in aid to individual scholars as 
it does at present with ex-Service and training college 
students, if for these it pays to the universities the same 
fees as those exacted from ordinary students, such 
action gives it no right to interfere in the affairs of 
the university or school. If, on the other hand, the 
Government were to pay the pensions and super- 
annuation grants of university teachers, that would 
give it the right to determine what staff the university 














































shall possess, the lines on which the university shall 
It would convert the 
professors into Government officials. Or, again, if the 
Government makes a grant of so many thousand per 
annum to the university, that act gives it an absolute 
right, nay, a positive duty, to Supervise and direct the 
To-day we may be so fortunate 
as to possess in Mr. Fisher a Minister of Education 
standing, 
the first expert in education to be appointed to the 
post, a Minister of the highest ideals in whose hands 
the universities are absolutely safe. But what about his 
What security shall we possess that those 
successors do not leave us wholly in the hands of White- 
hall officials? To-day, let me admit, there is an admirable 
But how 
Nor 


expand, the stipends it shall pay. 


Spending of the grant. 


of the most distinguished university 


successors ? 


Spirit among all at the Ministry of Education. 
long will it last? Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
with the University Grants Committee can we always 
have Sir William McCormick with us. Already you, 
the medical schools in London, have your experiences. 
I need not mention here the names of certain unfor- 
tunate schools, which in their mingled innocence, 
poverty, and cupidity, accepted Government grants and 
forthwith fell into the toils and are now as defunct as the 
leaves of yesteryear; unable to fulfil the conditions 
imposed upon them ; killed by kindness. I confess, too, 
that Iam more than a little nervous about the present 
strong movement, I will not say directed from Whitehall, 
but which has been blessed by Sir George Newman, a 
movement in which Whitehall may be said to take a 
strong paternal interest. I mean the movement for full- 
time professorships in Medicine, Surgery,and Midwifery, 
and the development of the unit system. 
The Development of the Unit System. 

Let me crave your patience to dwell upon this matter 
for a little while. Admittedly this movement has 
reached us from America, and the apostle to the 
Gentiles in this case was Mr. Abraham Flexner, 


himself not a medical man, but one who, acting on 
behalf of the Carnegie Foundation, had in his Report 












followed suit: 


painful nemesis Dr. Barker was the first to have to 
decline to give up private practice and take up a full- 
time professorship. Since then Harvard and several] 
other leading universities, with local modifications in 
the plan, have joined in the movement. A popular 
modification is that which permits the professor to 
have consulting-rooms insthe hospital, where at stated 
but limited hours he can be consulted by private. 
patients. With this a certain number of private beds: 
in the hospital may be allotted to him, although con- 
Sultations at a distance are forbidden. Thereby the 
whole working day is spent in the hospital precincts. 
It is this system which was described and extolled by 
Mr. Abraham Flexner before the London University 
Commission, and it is to establish this system that 
to-day the Ministry of Education is willing to contribute 
very material aid. Is the time ripe? Is it advisable? 
Can this system of German origin be securely grafted 
on to our English method of teaching medicine? 
Its Results in North America and Germany. 

In the first place let me point out that, however 
admirable it may appear in theory, in practice among 
the English-speaking peoples it is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Certainly the impression that I have 
gained discussing the matter with leaders of the pro- 
fession in the States is far from being one of unalloyed 
satisfaction. Even those who in their loyalty to their 
schools and the profession have accepted these full-time 
posts have not spoken with unreserved content, unless 
they were young and full of enthusiasm, promoted to 
these posts because of their high promise, without 
extended experience of practice in the outer world, to 
whom appointments meant very definite promotion. 
At this stage it seems to me it would be wiser to let 
others make the experiment and observe the results. 

I remember so’well in the early ‘‘nineties,’’ shortly 
after going to Canada, my elation over the progressive- 
ness of the country of my adoption in inaugurating 
electric tramways in all the big cities. I remember the 
years that elapsed before England on any large scale 
the supreme contempt of my young 
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daughter, who had never known other than electric 
cars, upon arriving in London, at Liverpool Street I 
think it was: ‘‘ Why they have horse cars!’’ This 
after I had taught her that London was the first and 
greatest of all cities. And then when after leisurely 
years electric traction was established in the great 
cities of England, my discovery that in road-bed and 
smooth running, in the construction and amenities of 
the cars, England was far ahead of anything in the 
States or in Canada. She had‘waited and investigated 
and benefited and come out on top. The delay had 
done no harm. On the contrary. 

Next, how has the system succeeded in Germany ? 
There for generations the universities have possessed 
full-time professors appointed and paid by the State in 
allthe main departments. What have been the results? 
The results it seems to me have been very signifi- 
cant, not to say sinister; such results as none of us 
wish to see accrue in these isles. Admittedly, the 
professors have devoted themselves to the wards and 
to the laboratory ; the study of individual cases and 
individual conditions has been intense ; there has been 
nothing like it in this country; the output of papers 
has been remarkable. If classification and mastery of 
detail is science, then assuredly Germany during our 
lifetime has been par excellence the home of scientific 
medicine. If, on the other hand, not mastery and 
classification of detail but the deduction of broad 
principles from those details is the highest form of 
science, then it is not a little remarkable that the 
great advances in medical science of the last century 
have come not from Germany but from outside 
Germany—they are anesthesia, antisepsis, and asepsis ; 
the development of neurology, from the recognitjon of 
motor and sensory nerves through the work of 
Gull, Hughlings Jackson, and_ Ferrier, to the latest 
studies of Sherrington and Head; the recognition 
of the internal secretions, of hormones and vita- 
mines; cardiac physiology—and I might give you a 
lengthy list. The Germans have, it is true, excelled in 
detailed studies of particular diseases, but where they 
are to be credited with notable discoveries it is not a 
little noteworthy that those whose names are known 
to all are not the university professors of medicine and 
surgery, are not the clinical but the laboratory men— 
men like Virchow, Koch, and Ehrlich. 

We have to acknowledge that great men of original 
mind are few and far between, but the less trammelled 
English system has favoured their development, 
whereas the German system has repressed it. During 
my generation, without any full-time chairs of medicine 
and surgery the brighter and keener students have 
obtained for themselves most of the advantages claimed 
for the unit system; they have spent years in prepara- 
tion for their life’s work, they have been for years at 
physiology, anatomy, pathology. If their school did not 
give them opportunities they have gone abroad to 
work and obtain inspiration at the leading centres. 
What has been the weak point in London has been the 
intense competition which has made a man fearful to 
leave his school for six months or a year lest someone 
should in the meantime seize a vacancy and gain 
seniority. A wholly mistaken policy, for the man of 
adventure who does good work abroad and gains new 
ideas is safe to be recognised and to make his mark. 
But it is very striking how the great men in our 
profession during our lifetime have been not those who 
confined themselves from the first to clinical medicine, 
but in medicine those who spent years over pathology, 
in surgery those who similarly spent long years in the 
dissecting room—Bright, Addison, James Paget, Andrew 
Clark, Samuel Wilks, again I could lengthen the list, 
were all devoted to the post-mortem room and the 
museum. In our generation you will find that it is 
those who have gone for special work abroad, or 
worked in other schools, who are the notable men in the 
profession. There is more than one way of obtaining a 
sound medical education and of preparing for advance. 


English and German Systems Contrasted. 


Here I may note another weakness of our English 
system; it makes for the solitary leader, not for the 
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establishment of schools. Men like Bright and 
Addison, and even those of yet greater calibre like 
John Hunter, remained isolated, and had no successors 
to maintain their tradition. The most their hospitals 
could do for them was to put them on the senior staff, 
to become forthwith involved in a fashionable practice, 
and when they died not their best pupil but the next 
on the staff in seniority, the one of all others least 
likely to have acquired the master’s tradition, carried 
on the hospital work, and he might be of little account. 
I do not say that the English system is perfect or 
incapable of being improved. Very far from it. 

But let us now turn to the tendencies manifested by 
the German system. The professor, highly trained, is 
appointed head of the clinic; he must show himself 
worthy of the choice, nay more, he must seek to be 
promoted to a higher position as head of the service in 
some more important university. How is he to do it? 
To make a reputation as a great teacher takes years, 
and then for Government officials in whose hands pro- 
motion lies, itis only a matter of hearsay; whereas if the 
teacher and his staff turn out a succession of papers, all 
published as emanating from his clinic and with his 
imprimatur, the very volume must in time make an 
impression, and his name will be kept before the 
medical world. The first duty then of the professor 
and his assistants is to publish. Each individual 
admitted to the wards inevitably comes to _ be 
regarded not so much as a human being, needing 
sympathy and help, as material for publication—as 
a case pure and simple. ‘There, to anyone who 
has visited the great German hospitals, is the out- 
standing difference between English and German 
medicine. Here the human being is the first considera- 
tion, in Germany and Austria hospital patients might 
altogether too often be so many animals. Heedless of 
modesty and natural emotion man, woman, maiden, and 
child are ordered to expose this part or that to the 
crowd of students, are subjected to this or that test. 
They might be a herd of cattle or a company of Prussian 
privates. Ask anyone who has been at the Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus at Vienna if this is an exaggeration. The 
ideal physician, it has been truly said, is he who knows 
and makes it his duty to treat the patient and not the 
disease. ; 

It may be said that this is only one manifestation of 
national spirit—that such things could never be in 
England. Perhaps so; but this also I will say, that the 
student trained by those who are in daily touch with 
private practice must learn from them the approach to 
the patient—must learn what, reading his reports, 
Abraham Flexner does not yet seem to have discovered, 
does not once mention in appraising what is best in 
medical education, that knowledge of instruments of 
precision and of exact methods of diagnosis is by no 
means the whole corpus of medicine; that, call it what 
you like—applied psychology, personal magnetism, the 
understanding of the character of the patient, the 
establishment of trust and confidence in his or her 
medical adviser on the part of the patient—is of prime 
importance. 

The Dangers of Specialisation. 

It cannot be gainsaid that where the object of a 
service is not primarily treatment byt research and the 
advance of scientific medicine, and where the head of 
the service and his leading assistant are cut off from 
private practice, there must be a singularly strong 
temptation to regard the ward patients as cases. 
Further, the students admitted to the wards, the picked 
students more particularly, who study the cases under 
the chief and the first assistants and take part in the 
observations—these students will be brought up with 
what we in this country do not regard as the highest 
ideals. 

Here is another weakness in the system that is most 
pronounced in Germany—namely, for the promising 
student alone to be considered and the ordinary every- 
day student to be neglected. The German youth 
leaves the gymnasium far more highly trained than 
the English boy leaves school, but his general training 
in the medical sehool is not nearly so sound and 
thorough. There is not nearly the same amount of 
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practical laboratory work or work in the wards; he 
may or may not take up practical histology; the prac- 
tical physiology course may last three, six, or nine 
months, as he pleases; he can devote himself, if he 
likes, to a restricted group of subjects and do little or 
no practical work in the others; nor is there any adequate 
system of practical examinations. As a result, the 
ordinary product of a German medical school has had a 
far less thorough and all-round general medical training 
than has the English medical student—he is a poorer 
practitioner. Thisis all an outcome of the same system. 
We in England feel the responsibility of the school 
towards the whole body of students; our first duty to 


f _ the Stateis to turn out a good well-qualified practitioner, 


our second to encourage and help forward the man of 
special qualifications. If we establish the unit system, 
we will encourage the German defects—namely, neglect 
of good general all-round teaching for all, and overmuch 
encouragement of the student to specialise too early in 
his career. 

I will not dwell upon the exceeding great difficulty of 
grafting the unit system with full-time professorships 
in clinical subjects upon the old-established hospital 
staff system. Thatis obvious to all. I would only say 
this, that whereas we may meet with exceptions with 
those who, having made a high position for themselves 
and already endowed with a sufficiency, are willing to 
eschew private practice and devote their days to the 
hospital, nevertheless so great is the difference between 
what the university or the school can offer asa stipend 
and what a consultant of the first class can expect to 
make in practice, that inevitably the tendency will be 
for the full-time posts to fall to young men of promise— 
young men of 30 or thereabouts—who will take and hold 
these posts for ten years or so until they have made a 
well-deserved reputation. Then the temptation will be 


_ great to take advantage of that reputation and reap the 


benefits of the same in consultant practice. This appoint- 
ment of young men to the position of highest standing in 
the school will not make conditions easier for the older 
members of the visiting and teaching staff in full 
practice, who must from all considerations be retained. 


Altogether you will see that, though throughout my life 


I have been a laboratory man and keenly interested in 
medical research and the advance of scientific medicine, 


' Tam very doubtful as to the wisdom and practicality of 


the establishment of the unit system in England. Iam 
as doubtful to-day as I was ten years ago when I took 
up this subject on a similar occasion at the University 
of Toronto and made a like comparison between English 
and German systems. All these years I have seen no 


occasion to alter my judgment. 


Pathological Department as Guiding Centre. 


Why, finally, I would ask, adopt this German system, 
which has come to us through the United States, when 


_ there is an English method, a method the beginnings of 


which are in action here in St. Mary’s? If you want to 
develop the study of the science of medicine, and 
surgery, why for Heaven’s sake pass over the one 
department of the medical school Specially devoted to 
the scientific aspect of medicine, to the study of the 
causes, the progiess, and the results of disease— 
namely, the pathological department, a department 
headed and manned by'a full-time expert, and that, I 
may add, on a strictly moderate stipend, by one of a 
group of men who have in their love for science 
voluntarily accepted the simple life with all its priva- 
tions? You have made a start here at St. Mary’s. 
You have established a pathological institute at the 
Service of the whole hospital, to which members of all 
departments can apply, and it owes its inception to one 
of the greatest and most practical of pathologists, 
through whose work St. Mary’s is known the world over. 
What is more, you have put aside beds in the hospital 
and given these into the control of the pathologist. 
' There is the British and the rational solution. 
only need to add to that, under the pathologist as 
director, laboratories of pathological chemistry and of 
Clinical or applied pathology to have all the equipment 
that is desired, unless, perhaps, following in this the 


You 


lead of Edinburgh—for pathology does not deal with 
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treatment—you establish a parallel Institute of Thera- 
peutics and Pharmacology with a similar director of the 
Laboratories of Experimental Pharmacology, and with 
beds in the hospital. It may at times be necessary ix 
pathology to follow the Edinburgh example in thera. 
peutics and to make two appointments, a director 
head of the department and working with him a clinica) 
professor; but this is a secondary detail. 


Another suggestion I would make, based upon my 
experiences at McGill University: in association with 
the school establish a laboratory of experimental 
medicine and surgery, with a director chosen by them 
selves from among the junior attending staff, open as 
by right to all members of that staff, there to undertake 
experimental work at their own volition, subject only 
to the nature of the proposed work being first reported 
to a small committee of senior members of the staff 
and approved by them—a laboratory with f ully equipped 
preparation and operation rooms, with trained nurse 
and laboratory attendant. At McGill work of the 
first order was done under these conditions, which, if 
seemed to mé, would never have been undertaken 
otherwise. 

These Institutes of Pathology and Pharmacology 
together should fulfil all that is necessary. It is under- 
stood that the institute is both for teaching and 
research—that the director, either himself or through 
a paid full-time assistant, should have charge of the 
wards assigned to him, with the power of filling the 
beds with particular orders of cases, medical or surgical, 
according to the condition or conditions under special 
investigation for the time being. The experience at 
the small special hospital under Dr. Strangeways out- 
side Cambridge, the first of its kind, is that patients 
will come from all over the country when assured that 
there will be an intensive special study of their cases. 

One more word: To assure the possession of a 
thorough knowledge of modern methods of diagnosis, 
chemical, physical, and serological, those recent 
graduates appointed to resident posts should spend a 
preliminary period of six weeks or thrée months in the 
pathological institute before undertaking their special 
work in the wards, and, further, while residents they 
should be given places or tables in the institute, there te 
carry out such examinations and analyses as are asked 
for by their chiefs. 

The grave mistake made in Germany, and following 
Germany in too many schools here and in America, hag 
been in establishing the pathological laboratory away 
from the hospital. This and the divorce between 
pathology and bacteriology, and placing the teaching 
and research in the latter under the chair of hygiene, 
explains the barrenness of academic German pathology 
during our generation. It is the hospitals and the 
living, and an intimate knowledge and comparison of 
symptoms in the living with the findings in the post- 
mortem room, that keep pathology a live subject, and 
to-day certainly it is the problems of infectious disease 
that are most fertile. Pathology, let me remind yon, is 
the whole scientific investigation of disease, not as 
Virchow, and following him Germans in general, con- 
sider it—merely the restricted field of the study of dead 
tissues—the gross and minute morbid anatomy. 

I am, or I was, a pathologist, but in my present 
position I have no axe to grind. I can speak freely, 
only assuring you that throughout my course I have 
fought for the wider, more liberal conception of my 
subject. It is with this wider conception that the 
Institute of Pathology should become the centre for 
scientific research in connexion with the wards ang 
the individual patient. Once this Institute of Pathology 
or Institute of the Science of Medicine takes its right 
place in the school in closest association with _the 
hospital and with every department of that hospital; 
once the staff become accustomed to turn to it for 
the solution of their problems, then surely, with all the 
junior members of the staff trained in that institute, 
within ten years the whole staff will be animated 
and leavened with the spirit of the science, over ang 
above but not excluding or even damaging, the spirit 
of: the art of medicine. That is the true education, 
tota, teres, atque rotunda. 
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OF recent years two particular methods of measure- 
ment, devised to assist in the assessment of physical 
condition, have been developed by medical physiologists: 

(a) the comparison of the vital capacity with the 
dimensions of the body devised by Professor Georges 
Dreyer; (b) the measurements of expiratory force and 
preath-holding due to Wing-Commander Martin Flack. 
The former is described in a publication by Professor 
Dreyer,! who has devised a series of ratios between 
vital capacity, weight, and sitting height (stem length), 
and he asserts that the numerical values obtained by 
these ratios constitute a scale upon which individuals 
can be placed in order of physical fitness. 

In the case of candidates examined for air-pilots’ 
certificates, the order of fitness given by the Dreyer 
ratios did not correspond with that suggested by the 
Flack tests. The data in respect of individuals were 
exact and fully recorded. It therefore seemed to the 
writers desirable to carry out an investigation with the 


object of finding some method by which the tests could 


be brought into agreement, as both sets of measure- 
ments were considered to give information of great 
value as to the ,physical condition of the respiratory 
organs. 


The results of these investigations are given in this 


paper ; each set of measurements has been formed into 
a product, and a graphical method of combining the 
two products into a single numerical result has been 
. developed. 
Avatlable Data. 


Flack’s chief respiratory tests are now so well known 


that anything in the nature of a full description is 
unnecessary. The details of their practical application 
are given in the publications of the Air Medical Investiga- 
tion Subcommittee of the Medical Research Committee. 
Briefly, they comprise :— 

(1) The breath-holding test, in which the subject is asked 
to expire as deeply as possible, and then to fill the lungs 
fully, and to hold the breath (with the nose clipped) as long as 
possible. The time is recorded in seconds from the moment 


the nose is clipped until the subject has to take another 


breath. 

(2) The expiratory force test, in which the subject has to 
plow a column of mercury in a U tube as high as possible, 
the result being regorded in millimetres of mercury. 

(3) The fatigue test, in which the subject using the same 
U tube is asked to empty the lungs, fill up, blow the mercury 
to a height of 40 mm., and hold it there without breathing 
for as long as possible, the nose being clipped. It may be 
advisable to remark at this stage that the expiratory force 
test has been adversely criticised on the ground that knack 
largely affects the results. As will be seen later, the 
possibility of this has been taken into account. 


Of the Dreyer tests it may be noted that in his paper 
Professor Dreyer states that when the weightin grammes 
is raised to the power of % (or more accurately 0°72), 
is divided by the vital capacity, a normal constant for 
individuals of the same class will be obtained whatever 
their age, weight, or height; and that variations of more 
than 10 percent. from this normal indicate abnormality. 
Also that the square of the sitting height divided by the 
vital capacity gives another constant, which should not 
show marked variations in healthy individuals. The 
remaining relationships of body dimensions suggested 
by Professor Dreyer may be given here although, in 
the majority of the calculations carried out, the first 
two have been chiefly used. In these formule 
W = weight in grammes; \, sitting height; Ch., chest 
circumference; and V.C., vital capacity. These 
constants are those found for a large series of healthy 
Oxford undergraduates, who may be regarded .as a 


1 THE LANCET, August 9th, 1919, p. 227. 
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type comparable to candidates for flying, and therefore 


capable of application to the cases discussed in this 











paper.2. The formule are as follows :— 
0°72 2 
ve = 0°69. ao = 1:85. 
oa. =1°9, Mite eae 


The above notes indicate the general nature of the 
Flack and Dreyer tests. .A direct simple relationship 
was hardly to be expected, since, as pointed out above, 
the former are measures of respiratory competency, the 
latter of physical proportions. 


Preparation of Coefficients and Classification of Cases. 


The total number of cases available was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 140. As 124 of these were examined by 
the same instruments and the same examiners, the 
remaining 16 were excluded from the main analysis, as 
it was considered desirable to compare cases in which 
the data obtained had been secured under similar con- 
ditions. As a first step it was necessary to calculate 
all the Dreyer coefficients, as, although the measure- 
ments required had been taken, the necessary calcula- 
tions had not been made. It was also necessary to 
keep constantly in mind the fact that, while cases had 
not been- actually rejected on Flack tests alone, poor 
responses were taken into consideration when deter- 
mining whether an individual should be passed or 
rejected, whereas, for the cases under review, no such 
practical use had been made of the Dreyer measure- 
ments, as it was considered that these latter were still 
in an experimental state. be 

The results $0 obtained were at first arranged accord- 
ing to whether the candidate had been passed or 
rejected for aviation, it being considered that this 
division formed a useful preliminary basis to work 
upon. Indeed, for anyone who has had the privilege of 
watching the examination of candidates for aviation 
and of seeing those rejected on physical grounds and 
those accepted, there could be no doubt that the © 
methods employed segregated those really fit from the 
remainder. On close examination, however, of this » 
division it became clear that it was impossible to retain 
it in its entirety if, as was desired, individual applica- 
tion of results was to be obtained. For among the 
rejected were a number of cases “‘ ploughed ”’ solely on 
account of some minor error of refraction, and, from the 
point of view of respiratory efficiency, obviously wrongly 
placed among the physically inefficient. Similarly, 
among those passed for aviation were a number who, at 
the time of examination were temporarily indisposed, 
but who, in the judgment of the examiners, were only 
unfit on account of such indisposition. It then became 
necessary to scrutinise every individual record, and in 
order that this might be carried out in a suitable 
manner it was decided to divide the 124 cases into three 
groups according to the following definition :— 

Group 1.—Comprising all those with clear records or past 
history complaints limited to childish fevers—e.g., mumps, 
measles, and chicken-pox—also those rejected for errors of 
refraction only. 

Group 2.—Comprising all those rejected for conditions 
other than simple refractive errors or definitely noted in 
records as ‘‘ temporarily indisposed at time of examination.” 


Group 3.—Comprising those actually found fit, but about 
whom some special note appears on their record. ae 


This is obviously a better method of grouping on 
medical grounds and divides the fit and unfit more 
accurately. 

The experience in the preliminary work when the — 
cases were grouped into passed and rejected had shown 
that the rejected had not only a poorer set of average 
DO eee 


2 The coefficients used in this paper have been taken from the 
original coefficients published by Professor Dreyer. They have not 
been altered to the coefficients more recently suggested by him, as 
the correction factors employed effect the same alterations as he has 
made. Also, the above data were compiled at the beginning of 
1920, but were held over until a further check could be obtained 
upon the accuracy ‘of the results. This has now been secured — 
and will be the subject of a future communication. : 
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Flack figures (as would naturally be expected), but | places. As Dreyer’s various data were given symbols 
0+72 


—=— was also a 


that the average Dreyer coefficient VG 


poorer figure than in the case of the passed candidates. 


Any attempt, however, to apply this apparent correla- 
tion to individual cases had only led to disappointment. 


_ It was therefore with renewed hope that the average 
_ and individual examination of the groups referred to 
_ above was taken up. 


} 


: 
} 


—_ 


' Table I. shows the average for each of the Flack tests 
0-72 2 


Ww and BBE 
Weta. ve. 


(Note.—The Dreyer tests, including chest circuniference 
measurements, have not been given, nor has the average 
Ye r 


factor — 


in comparison with the Dreyer tests, 


been given for reasons that will appear later.) 


TABLE I, 


(A)=Av. breath-holding time in seconds. (B)=Av. fatigue test-time. 
- = Ay. expiratory force mm. of Hg. 














| | 
Group and | | W 0°72 h2* 
No. in Group. | (A) (B) (C) | V.C V.C. 
\e—.-—— | | ea neeeneesiinee 
1 (74) . 1°9 59°2 114°6 0°626 1°745 
2 (32) 561 42°2 | 101°7 0°717 2°029 
3 (16) 65'3 531 | 1043 | 0659 | 1°829 


| | 
| | | 


' * The smaller the resulting coefficients the more physically fit. 
Itis evident from Table I. that Group 2—i.e., those 


_ with impaired physical efficiency—shows an important 


difference from Group 1 in the average Dreyer and Flack 


_ coefficients, indicating that some degree of relationship 
| exists between these two sets of tests. While, as might 


‘ 
% 
: 


i 


: 
; 


' 
> 


| 
| 


be expected, Group 3 cages fall generally between the 
two limits, the table giving a further indication of the 
rationality of the method of grouping. 

- Despite the fact that the method of re-grouping had 
considerably accentuated the difference in the Flack 
and Dreyer averages, there still remained a disappoint- 
ing absence of any individual correlation between the 
Flack tests and the Dreyer tests. For instance, among 
Group 1, or the fit group, we have two cases whose 
breath-holding capacity is 85 seconds and 100 seconds 


_ respectively, and whose weight vital capacity ratio is 
More than 10 per cent. worse than the average normal 


laid down by Dreyer; while in Group 2, or the unfit 


_ group, we have two cases whose breath-holding capacity 


/ normal. 


is 65 seconds and 85 seconds respectively, and whose 
weight vital capacity ratio is normal or better than 
Similarly we have another case among the fit 
whose fatigue test time is as much as 55 seconds, while 
his weight vital capacity ratio is considerably below 
normal, and in Group 2 we find a case with a similar 


fatigue test time—viz., 55 seconds—and a weight vital 


differences between those 


this was true, 


capacity ratio considerably better than normal. 
Examples of this nature could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. . 


Development of Flack and Dreyer Products. 


At this stage it became obviously necessary to review 
the whole of the data available to determine whether 
any errors existed or whether any improvement in their 
general interpretation and use could be made. Con- 
sidering the Flack tests first it appeared probable that, 
Since either knack, nervousness, or stamina might 
affect one or other of the tests, if all were combined into 
a single expression, averaging would take place and 
fit and unfit become 
accentuated. A factor evolved by multiplying each of 
the three tests together would be a simple way of 
securing this result, provided that the normal range of 
movement of each of the measurements was approxi- 
mately the same. 

In the case of the breath-holding and fatigue test 
but with the expiratory force test the 
range of movement was not infrequently of the nature 
of three to one, whereas in both the others the normal 
range Was as one to one and a half or two. By taking 
the square root of the expiratory force the range of 
movement was made comparable to that of the remain- 
ing tests. For the resultant a figure of the same 
dimensions as that used by Dreyer was necessary and 
this was secured by shifting the decimal point five 


it was decided to employ the following letters when 
referring to the Flack tests :— 

E = Expiratory force in mm. of Hg. 

T; = Time the breath is held in seconds. 

Ts = Fatigue test time in seconds. 

The first factor evolved therefore to bring together all 
the Flack tests in one, and to average, and as far 
as possible remove, errors or idiosyncrasies was 
PR xoTy x15 

10° 
easily obtained on the 10 in. slide rule. Indeed, through- 
out the whole of this paper the fact has been steadily 
kept in mind that for measurements taken from the 
human subject the slide rule is sufficiently accurate. 

On examining the Dreyer ratios for the individuals 
measured it was first noticed that certain of the 
unfit cases possessed extremely favourable Dreyer 
coefficients for the weight vital capacity ratio. Study- 
ing each of these cases in detail it was noticed 
that their favourable position as regards the Dreyer 
factor was generally due to the weight being largely 
below the normal ratio he laid down. This observation 

0-72 


The resultant of this coefficient is 


led to examination of the Dreyer ratio VG it which gave 


a coefficient diminishing in value with an improved 
physical efficiency. As the Flack product already used 
increased with enhanced respiratory efficiency the ratio 


: j We ‘ : : 
was firstinverted into Wore In this form it was obvious 


that decrease of weight without change of V.C. gave 
enhanced values, and that increase of weight produced 
ahandicap. This was felt to be unsatisfactory and 
some form of correction factor was sought that would 
result in penalising not small increases or decreases of 
weight, but wide variations from normal. This was 
evolved as follows :— 

Supposing W; to be the theoretical normal weight, We 
the actual weight, then the difference (W; — We) might 
be + or — ; so,as it was desirable to eliminate negative 
signs, the well known fact that the square of a negative 
quantity is positive suggested that (W:—W2.)? used as 
a divisor would give something like a satisfactory 
correction factor. Actually it soon became clear that 
the effect of a correction factor used in this form would 


oe 1 (Wi — Wey 
be much too large, so the arbitrary form la 10 
was chosen, and by trial appears: to give promising 
results. For small differences of weight the correction 


factor was approximately one, while for wide deviations 


it became sufficiently large to have considerable effect, 
vide Fig. 1, which demonstrates this graphically. 

The correction factor above described allows some 
variation of weight in relation to body proportions from 
the ideal measurement ratios described by Dreyer 
without placing the individual in an abnormally fit or 
unfit category ; and as it does not in any way penalise 
increments of vital capacity it may be considered that a 
real improvement in the measurement of physical pro- 
portions has been achieved. 

The determination of the theoretical weight presented 
a difficulty. The only numerical relationships between 
the physical dimensions available to the writers were 
those of Professor Dreyer. 

0+72 1/3 2 


tea 0°69 See 0°449 V.C. 


Where W = Body-weight in grammes. 
capacity in cubic centimetres. 
centimetres. 

Mathematically these were inconsistent owing to the 
substitution (on the recommendation of Professor 


0+72 


119 


V.C. = Vital 
Stem length in 


Dreyer) of ~ for the earlier but more inaccurate 


V i. 
w?!s 
value —— 
V.C. ' 
To make the mathematical relationship between the 
7_1)8 - y 
formule consistent wes 0°449 was modified into the 
W036 , 
form = 0°602, this being the correct mathe- 





matical relationship when the power 0°72 is used. The 
Pp 2 
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GRAPH TO SHOW THE EFFECT OF APPLYING A CORRECTION FACTOR 
SO THAT LOSS OF WEIGHT DOES NOT BENEFIT THE FACTOR w= ‘691, 
& SO THAT GAIN IN WEIGHT IS ONLY PENALISED WHEN THERE 
IS AN EXCESSIVE INCREASE, £.¢,IN OVER FAT INDIVIDUALS. 
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WEIGHTS IN KILOS BELOW THE WEIGHT NORMAL 
FOR ANY GIVEN STEM LENGTH. 


variation from Profes- 
sor Dreyer’s figures 
is not serious, though 
certain as yet unpub- 
lished results of his 
suggest that further 
slight modifications 
of the formule may 
prove desirable. It 
appeared preferable 
to determine the 
figure taken as the 
theoretical weight of 
an individual from a 
dimension other than 
the vital capacity, 
and stem length was 
selected. 


From this formula 
W 0°36 
(%—) a table of 


weight against height 
was prepared (see 
Table II.), and was 
used for the deter- 
mination of the theo- 
retical weight in the 
individual through- 
out these _ calcula- 
tions. It is frankly 
admitted that this 
table may not be 
absolutely accurate, 
but the error is small 
and in no way affects 


the validity of the method of comparison put forward in 


this paper. 














CHANGED IN LATER DIAGRAM TO 52,000. 


FLACK PRODUCT, WITH TRIAL DIVISOR OF 100,000, 
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DREYER PRoDUCT 


TABLE III.—Showing Value of Correction Factor for every 
/ Half-kilo from 0 to 15. 
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TABLE II. (A) Wi-—We kilos. (B) Correction factor. 
ya TOVEE » = Worse x 1°6612 | | / 

0602 (A) | (B) (A) (B) (A) | (B) (A) (B) 
oF Cr ERR oP hee | 0 | 1°00 40 «| 1°08 8°0 res | 120 | 1°56 
WwW. » Wi ae Wits EX W. »* 0'5 | Hee 4°5 11 8°5( “).eLse 12°5 ; is 
Bs pa Sie ee : 1°0 50 112 9°0 134 13°0 1 
50,000 | 81°68 | 58,000 | 8616 | 65,500 | 90°06 | 73,000 | 93°63 15 | 1°01 5°5 1°14 9°5 1°38 13°5 1°68 
50,500 | 82°02 } 58,500 | 86°42 | 66,000 | 90°28 | 73,500 | 93°89 270 | 1°02 6°0 i 100 «| (141 140° |. 1°72 
51,000 | 82°29 | 59,000 86°68 | 66,500 | 90°56 | 74,000 | 94°12 2°5 -| 1°03 65 1119 10°5 1°45 14°5 1°76 
51,500 | 82°57 | 59,500 86°96 | 67,000 | 90°79 | 74,500 | 94°34 30 | 1°045 70 1°22 11°0 1°49 15°0 1°80 

52,000 | 82°86 | 60,000 | 87°22 | 67,500 | 91°06 | 75,000 | 94°61 35 1°06 75 1°25 11'5 1°52 
a 85.18 60,500 87°51 | 68,000 | 91°28 | 75,500 | 94°79 
000 | 87°72 ] 68,500°.| 91°51 | 76,000} 95°02 |> ; 
53,500 | 83°68 | 61,500 | 87°98 | 69,000 | 91°75 | 76,500 | 9515 | inverted and included, the whole Dreyer product now 
54,000 | 84°02 | 62,000 | 88°25 | 69,500 | 91°98 | 77,000 | 95°48 ‘ V.C.? 
54,500 | 84°28 | 62,500 | 88°46 | 70,000 , 92°23 | 77,500 9568 | becoming = Jeo ee ee I 
55,000 | 84°56 | 63,000 88°81 | 70,500 | 92°46 | 78,000 | 95'88 Yl + (Wi-— We)? 2 We 
55,500 | 84°86 | 63,500 88°97 | 71,000 | 92°69 | 78,500 | 96°12 SoG 
Sun | Bu | Go wa | noe ss | pee Seco i 
Broo | see |. 65,000 89°76 | 72.800 9s'a1 | gor000 | 96°78 Combination of Flack and Dreyer Products. 
97,500 | 85°91 | | Attempts to combine the Dreyer and Flack products 











In order that the stem length might be expressed 
also. in what may be called the Dreyer product 
2 


now being built up the second Dreyer ratio Vv.G, was 


by addition gave hopeless results, some of. the fit 
individuals falling far below those who had failed 
lamentably. A graphical method was now tried, the 


Flack product: VE x Ti x Te being plotted against 
100,000 
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¥iO.? points were pulled upwards until they were evenly 
\. »- VY A+ (wo_w.)) wer 2 spread about a line halving the right angle between the 
} the Dreyer product: V (1 + Wawa Ww »*. The scale of Flack and Dreyer products. It is possible that 


had a larger number of. cases been taken the number 
52,000 would have been slightly different, but its error 
is certainly not more than 2 or 3 per cent. 

With the points in this new position the dividing line 


result was a shotgun pattern of points (see Fig. 2), but 
_ it was at once evident that those who had failed (shown 
| as circles) could be separated from those who were passed | 


_ (shownas daggers) by a definite line, and 


_ further, that this line was for prac- 
_ tical purposes a rectangular hyperbola. 


_ableness of this. 


_ high Dreyer and a low Flack, clearly 


not have a high Flack because he has 2! 
_ a low Dreyer, or vice verga. 
is a measure of forces, the other 2: 
chiefly of dimensions. 
_{Flack) and dimensions (Dreyer) were |. 


9 
in any way proportional, then the 
pattern of points would have tended LB 
to lie on a line passing through the 


origin, but there is no suggestion of 17 
' this in the graph Fig. 2. 
_the points show that two individuals 
of the same physical proportions 
may have widely different respiratory 


| and look at the dividing line between Ho, 5 

fit and unfit. It is simply a visible [8 

_ expression of the dividing line selected ““B _ 

_by the medical experience of the 5 

_ examiners. It is a line of equal 2 

_physical fitness determined uncon- & . 

' sciously by the examining doctors. x 

‘Poor physical proportions and good %'° 

respiratory condition are approxim- =~ ie ue \ Vale Pc ae 
ately equal to good physical propor- ‘2 Vi 

tions and poor respiratory tone, and yee tates Deleon 


_the line selected by medical opinion 8 


gain in one direction to be balanced 
ing these results that in evolving the 4 
Dreyer and Flack products the writers 


gram form; the initial intention was 
to use the products, by addition or 


A little thought showed the reason- 
Consider the two 
points A and B in Fig. 2. Where A has 
a high Flack and a low Dreyer, B a 


there is no reason why a man should 
The one 


If the forces 


Rather do 


competency, a matter of common 
experience. 


Again, consider A and B in Fig. 2 





as a line of equal respiratory efficiency 
on- the products used happens to 7 
approximate to a rectangular hyper- 
bola; a conic section which allows 


by loss in another. 
It must not be forgotten in consider- 


had no thought of using them in dia- 


multiplication, and the diagram was 
adopted as a last resort before dropping 
the whole investigation, owing to the 
failure of the earlier methods. 
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As first developed the hyperbola incaaen ni ecinrcrida foci) oc ily Deka hae ecg FRG ally a igh. 
was not entirely satisfactory ; it pro- SABO e oh. ft waht 
vided regions of respiratory fitness, To Re REO te ORR TAL T'S 
of depression, and of unfitness, but no means of com- Key to the Numbered Cases in Fig. 3. 
paring individuals except in a very rough manner. Also Case Remarks from Medical Record Sheet. 


the line was not symmetrical in respect of the two base 


denominator of 52,000. Put shortly, the whole of the 











lines, as it was nearer the horizontal base than the iz ocear oe instability with tremor of eyelids, tongue, and 
.. This merely meant that the factor evolved from 2 ? signs of air fatigue or developing alcohol habit. 
x ‘ ‘: 3 Definite history of asthma. Has coryza. 
oe Ts was too small, and that if symmetry was 4 Many childish ailments, including scarlet fever and 
9 diphtheria. 
to be secured a-.smaller figure than 100,000 would be 5 | Nervous. “Not well for last three a pao siege 
required as the denominator. The average values of 6 gepcors as at. feed for umbilical hernia ; some 
the two products obtained by the Flack and Dreyer 7 | History of rheumatic fever and diphtheria. 
measurements gave a position on the chart considerably 3 Bistory es diphtheria: . ‘ i 
i i i 9 asal obstruction. oO operation ordered, AL. , 
below the line halving the right angle between Lite 10 “Nasal obstruction.’’ No operation ordered. Chilblains 
two scales. As symmetry could only be obtained when frequent. 
the average fell on a line at 45° to the base line it only | 11 | Chronic mouth breather. No Spera von ordere« Ls 
S : T - + T ra - é . 200r - 
remained to multiply the average Flack product by a 12 ee eee and tremor, and poor coédrdina or 
figure that would make the resultant fall on the 45° line 13 | Not well owing to sea-sickness the previous night. 
while retaining the same Dreyer product. This figure | 14 ee eer Petraes tone ; aegeeraten reflexes. 
i i 4 15 || *‘ Defective circulation,” but ‘* passed on appeal. 
when incorporated in the Flack product gave a SoA Sazowdardinoeate . tiiideedereleoets 
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and the mathematical form of the 


was redrawn ( 
rectangular hyperbola to which it approximated 
determined. 


It is sufficient to state here that a mathematically 
exact hyperbola occupying a position as nearly as 
possible coincident with the empirical curve separating 
the fit from the unfit group required its base lines or 
asymptotes to lie along the horizontal and vertical lines 
corresponding to 0°3 and 0°3 on the Flack and Dreyer 
products. The hyperbola constructed from these 
asymptotes, to coincide with the empirical curve, 
actually cuts the line running at 45° from the base at a 
point that corresponds to 0°6 on both the Flack and 
Dreyer scales. 

Retaining the same asymptotes, it would be possible 
to draw an infinite number. of hyperbole in the 
area enclosed by the asymptotes, but it would not be 
possible to construct hyperbole in the area outside 
these asymptotes. As certain of the cases fell in this 
outside area it was arranged that a family of hyper- 
bole should be drawn having the same relationship to 
their asymptotes as the one just described. By this 
scheme a hyperbola cutting through the 45° diagonal 
at 0°5 on each of the Flack and Dreyer products would 


be constructed from asymptotes drawn horizontally 


and vertically along the 0°25 line of the Flack and 
Dreyer products and so on. A family of curves was 
drawn on this principle, so that each hyperbola cut the 
diagonal at each unit of the Flack and Dreyer products 
(vide Fig. 3). 

The scale of respiratory efficiency now becomes the 
distance along the 45° line to the particular hyperbola 
passing through the point, marking any particular 
individual. It is simply a number scale on which the 
higher the individual the better his respiratory organs 
as measured for respiratory tone by Flack and for 
proportion by Dreyer. 

The writers do not put it forward that a man whose 
efficiency figure is 1°0 is twice as good as a man whose 
efficiency figure is 0°5. He may be twice as good, he 
may be three times as good, and he may be only half 
again as good. They do assert, however, that a man 
having the numeral 1'0 is fitter than a man only scoring 
0°9 or 0°8. The value claimed for this curve is that it 
enables a series of individuals of widely different 
physique to be arranged in order of respiratory fitness, 
such fitness having been determined from tests of a 
totally independent nature. In no sense is it proposed 
that the curves should be taken as a measure of 
physical fitness as a whole; that is a matter of many 
systems. These curves are only concerned with 
respiratory fitness. 

As will have been seen from the previous descriptions 
of the meaning and functions of hyperbole, we have 
areas of similar efficiency for the system under test ; 
the meaning, therefore, of the graph as presented is 
that individuals of moderate physical proportions may 
equal or even excel individuals of perfect physical pro- 
portions, if their working systems are more highly 
efficient. It is felt that the whole graph in recognising 
this principle, and in demonstrating the equality of 
respiratory efficiency, for fairly wide ranges in the tests 
employed, is merely setting out graphically the experi- 
ence of everyday life when dealing with human 
material. In hopes of obtaining a simpler method of 
comparison the Flack figures for breath-holding were 
aie and also the 
aoa fatigue test against the same function—viz., 

Rete 
both cases are poor compared with the results obtained 
from the more complex formula. 

Fig. 3 is a graph of the whole of the 124 cases. 
Group 2, or the unfit cases, are represented by circles, 
and it will be seen that these are, with a single excep- 
tion, all disposed to the left of the empirical hyperbola 
marked on the graph as 0°6. The exception is in itself 
interesting, as the records show a history of empyema 
but no indication that complete recovery has not taken 
place. As, however, an empyema necessarily involves 


plotted against the Dreyer value 


The results are shown in Figs. 4 and 5, and in 
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extensive damage to the contents of the thorax this | 
case was included in Group2. _ . hee ie) Sot E 
On one or other side of the hyperbola 0°6 are found — 
nearly all the Group 3 cases, and since these form, as it 
were, a bridge between Group 1 and Group 2 cases, they — 
have been numbered and extracts from their medical — 
histories given as footnotes. On examining these 
extracts it will be seen that either a temporary con- 
dition. of malaise was present, and the medical 
foresight of the examiners had rightly seen beyond it 
and passed the candidate, or the individual had been | 
given the benefit of the doubt which had evidently 
presented itself to them. In this group also are 
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one or two civil pilots who came within the category 
provided for by the convention—viz., ‘‘No aeronaut 
who, before the date of the present convention, has 
given proof of his flying ability, shall, so long as he 
retains his ability, be necessarily disqualified because 
he fails to fulfil all of the above medical and surgical 
requirements.’’ Their position on the graph when 
considered in relation to the fit and the unfit and in 
relation to their medical condition is satisfactory 
evidence that the method employed to correlate the 
two sets of tests is sound. : 

Despite the apparent complexity of the Flack and 
Dreyer tests as here used—as has been said—they are 
all capable of rapid and simple elucidation on the slide 
rule. With a standard graph ready it should not take 
more than two or three minutes to determine and 
enter the exact position of any individual under 
examination. 

Conclusion. 

In concluding this paper the writers wish to point out 
that its results are at present only applicable to male 
adults ranging between the ages of 18 and 28, and with 
the weights of 47-85 kilogrammes. It is, however, © 
not unreasonable to suppose that the principle here 
developed for combining measurements of physical 
proportion and of respiratory condition or tone is 
capable of extension to other ages, to the female sex, 
and to the other systems of man. It is probable that 
the divisional coefficient 52,000 of the Flack tests will 
need modification for different ages and sexes. It may 
be possible to express it as a function of age and sex, — 
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either by raising the age to a power or by expressing it 
as an exponential and multiplying the result by one 
constant for men and another for women. It is, how- 


ever, likely in view of the method of carrying out the 


Flack tests that for general use modifications of the 
tests themselves will be required. The results given 
here appear to afford satisfactory evidence of the value 
of both the Flack and Dreyer tests, and show that the 
absence of an obvious agreefhent does not mean that 
there is no agreement, but (given good data) calls for 
further search for such agreement. 

During the investigation a factor was devised for the 


pulse, but subsequently put aside when it became 
. obvious that human efficiency in its entirety could only 


be represented by an indeterminate formula ; in fact, 
any application of mathematics to medicine must be 
very cautiously carried out. Modern science being 
based on measurements, the use of mathematics as a 
mode of extending the comparability of given measure- 
ments is of the utmost value. But in medica] science, 
as in engineering, only a limited number of the causes 
of any result can be measured. In consequence, 
although the measurements themselves may be exact, 
the mathematical results obtained are only approximate 
and may be entirely erroneous. 

It is not to be expected that in so complex a 
mechanism as the human body simple and direct 
mathematical correlation of divers measurements can 
be obtained. The graphical method of correlation that 
the writers put forward for the Flack and Dreyer tests 
is almost incapable of formulative expression ; it forms 
a modification of methods well known in thermo- 
dynamics and other branches of engineering. The 
writers believe that the application of these methods 
to anthropometry is new; they believe them capable 
of great extension, and that there is even some hope of 


obtaining by them useful efficiency factors for all the 


principal systems of the human body. 

It is desired to thank the D.M.S. of the R.A.F. Medical 
Service for the loan of the records of the Special Medical 
Board, from which the majority of the data used in this 
paper have been elaborated, and to thank Wing Com. 
manders A. P. Bowdler and Martin Flack for their 
assistance and help at every stage of the investigation. 
The authors are also indebted to Professor Dreyer and 
Dr. Hobson for the loan of apparatus and for advice as 
to the interpretation of the Dreyer coefficients. 
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IN THE LANCET of August 16th, 1919, I published a 
paper on the question as to whether mortality in child- 
birth could be any further reduced, giving a brief 
Summary of 2100 cases of labour I had attended in 
private practice, with 7 deaths, a mortality of 3 per 1000. 
The present contribution is an amplification of part 
of this paper, so far as the artificial interruption of 
pregnancy is concerned. 


The History of Induction of Labour. 

The induction of labour for the preservation of 
maternal and foetal life may definitely be stated to be 
entirely English in origin, as it was first performed in 
1756 by Macaulay, with Denman’s approval, the opera- 
tion being only first performed in Germany as late as 


1804, and in France not till 1831, the objection to the 


operation being probably of a religious nature. The 
method by which induction was performed is not 
definitely stated, but it was probably by rupture of 
the membranes by a sound or stilette, a certain but 
obviously unsatisfactory means of producing the desired 
effect. The great difficulty with which uterine pains 
Were evoked was the chief drawback encountered by 
the earlier operators. Efforts were therefore sub- 
sequently directed towards devising more certain means 
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eee 
of accelerating the appearance of labour pains. 
Scattered through literature one meets with the inser- 
tion of sponge tents by Kluge, the injection of carbonic 
acid gas into the vagina by Simpson and Scanzoni, and 
the use of hot vaginal douches by Kiwisch (1836), but 
all these were unsatisfactory and were attended by risk. 
Later, attempts were made upon the uterine cavity 
itself—namely, by separation of the membranes in the 
lower uterine segment—by Hamilton, of Edinburgh, 
and the injection of creosote water (Cohen) and 
glycerine (Peltzer) between the membranes and the 
uterine wall, but these led to such disastrous results, 
probably from embolism, that they fell into disuse. 

On the assumption of uterine bi-polarity, measures 
were directed towards dilating the cervix in the hope 
of provoking contraction of the fundus, and hence we 
encounter the various kinds of tents, sponge, tupelo, 
and laminaria, with various Shaped dilatable india- 
rubber bags (Keiller and Barnes), the latter being made 
fiddle-shaped, to secure their more sure retention in the 
cervical canal. Finally, de Ribes (1888) invented his 
variety of dilating bag, which remains in use up to the 
present day. 

With regard to drugs, I believe it is now generally 
acknowledged that no known drug will initiate uterine 
labour pains, but that once started ergot, and more 
recently pituitrin, the latter especially, have the power 
of ensuring their continuance, and, indeed, of adding to 
their potency. 

In the “‘seventies’’ it was almost habitual to use either 
a tent of compressed Sponge pushed into the cervix, or 
a long catheter, with a stilette to give it rigidity inserted 
into the uterine cavity between the membranes and the 
uterine wall. The catheter was usually new and taken 
out of a whitey-brown linen bag, lubricated with carbolic 
oil, and used without further cleansing ; needless to say 
that much sepsis and mortality followed both these 
methods. With the introduction of antiseptics, how- 
ever, a great improvement occurred in results, except 
that the uncertainty of the onset of labour pains still 
hampered the operator. The catheter was supplanted 
by a hollow bougie containing a stilette, followed by 
two or even three others if necessary. The value of 
the stilette consisted in the fact that it enabled the 
operator, by bending the distal end, to pass it easily by 
any obstruction, such as foetal limbs lying in the uterine 
cavity, without rupturing the membranes. Often, how- 
ever, many days elapsed before labour pains appeared, 
if indeed they appeared at all, and it was not until a 
combination of dilatation by laminaria tents or Hegar’s 
bougies, with a de Ribes’s bag, that labour could be 
produced with any certainty within a definite time. To 
these methods must be added the important one of 
digital dilatation, the obstetric finger obtaining better 
and more certain results than any of the above methods. 

With regard to tents, there is no doubt that a sponge 
tent, however carefully prepared, is a most dangerous 
means of inducing labour; with the laminaria tent it is 
quite different. This instrument, if kept in 1 in 1000 
alcoholic solution of mercury, remains aseptic over a 
prolonged period, and I have never known any accident 
or complication arising from its use; it not only dilates 
but softens the cervix. I have used these for many 
years, and my custom has been to insert in the afternoon 
into the cervix from one to three of the long variety, 
fresh from the solution, and within 18 hours to remove 
them ; the cervix will then be found to admit a finger 
and also to be quite soft and dilatable, enabling one 
to insert, after a little digital dilatation under an anes. 
thetic, a small de Ribes’s bag. I believe the laminaria 
tent is regarded by some as unsafe, these operators 
doubtless preferring to resort to rapid dilatation by 
means of Hegar’s bougies, thus by failing to secure 
softening of the cervix, possibly producing laceration. 
Soon after the use of de Ribes’s bag became general in 
England I had a specially small size made fo insert 
immediately after removal of the tent from the cervix, 
attaching to it a small weight of about one pound by a 
tape running over the back of a convenient chair : by 
this means constant tension on the bag is produced. |! 
cannot recall any single case in which this method was 
employed in which labour was not started within a few 
hours, and for some years I have been accustomed 
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either to carry out this procedure or to pass in one to 
three sterilised bougies and at the end of 24 hours to 
insert the bag. I believe the weight to be a very 
important element in the success of the proceeding. 









Tables of Indications and Results. 


I have collated all the cases occurring in my private 
practice in which I have performed the operation of 
induction, and have watched the case during the whole 
of the month. I have also included the cases I have 
seen in consultation, and have carried out the actual 
induction. They amount to 161, and I append below 
in a tabulated form the reasons for, and the results of, 
the induction. ° 
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* These figures include twins. + Deformed. 
1 Induction started, but Ceesarean section performed owing to 
onset of eclampsia (vide THE LANCET, Oct. 16th, 1915). 
2TaER LANCET, August 16th, 1919; and Obstetrical and Gyneco- 
logical Journal, June 8th, 1916. 
3 THE LANCET, August 16th, 1919. 
4THE LANCET, August 16th, 1919. 


Thus, in 161 cases of induction of labour there were 
7 maternal deaths (4°3 per cent.) and 24 foetal deaths 
in 164 children (14 per cent.). The cases of maternal 
death speak for themselves, and were acute bronchitis 
(1), multiple fibroid with twins (1), contracted pelvic 
and acute yellow atrophy (1), ventrofixation and bi- 
lobing of uterus (1), placenta previa (1), acute albumin- 
uria and eclampsia (2); total, seven. Want of space 
alone prevents a full description of each of these fatal 


cases. 

With regard to the foetal deaths, they were as 
follows: As the result of labour with contracted pelvis, 
8 died from immaturity, congenital malformation, 


meningeal hsemorrhage and ‘atelectasis; from pre- 
maturity and delay in labour (3), from delivery with 
placenta przevia, breech presenting (4, in one of these 
the cord was prolapsed), deformed and complicated by 
hydramnion (2), from acute B. coli infection (2), from 
labours complicated by eclampsia (3), from induction 
for impending death of foetus (2). 

With regard to the maternal deaths, I think none of 
them can be attributed to the actual induction, as a 
fatal result would, in all probability, have occurred 
without the operation; induction of labour may, there- 
fore, be looked upon as a procedure which, per se, 
should be unattended by any mortality. 
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Nine Unusual Cases. 


I do not propose to give in detail the circumstances 
connected with each of the 161 cases, although many of 
them presented a very unique course, but I have 
ventured to append below particulars of nine cases 
which appear to me to present unusual features and 
which may be of service to others meeting similar cases. 

CASE 1. Pnewmothorax and severe dyspnoea, induction of labour 
at about the thirty-sixth week of pregnancy, a living child.—The: 
patient, aged 28, underwent dilatation of the cervix for dysmenor- 
rhea and sterility some years before, without producing any effect. 
Four years before the labour she had had pleural effusion and com- 
plete collapse of the left lung. Subsequent to that accident she was 
always more or less in a state of dyspnoea unless entirely at rest. 
She then became pregnant, and as pregnancy advanced the dyspnoea 





































induce her labour, which was performed by means of two bougies. 
Labour came on within 24 hours and terminated at the end of 
another 24 hours in the birth of a 541b. child. The patient was 
unable to bear down, and delivery was by forceps immediately on 
two-thirds dilatation of the cervix, placenta and membranes being 
removed byhand. She madea very easy recovery, but the collapsed 
lung remained and still remains unaltered at the present time. 
Certain physical changes in the aspect of her thorax, which were 
well marked at the time of labour, remained unaltered. This: 
patient has again recently gone through a severe attack of influenza 
and broncho-pneumonia and recovered after a desperate illness. 


CASES 2 AND 3. Acute B. coli infection.—_(2) The patient, aged 21, 
a primigravida, was in her thirty-seventh week of pregnancy and 
the urine had recently been examined and found to be quite 
normal. She then suddenly developed an acute urticaria, chiefly 
on the chest and arms, with a slight elevation of temperature 
(100'2° F.) at night. It was thought that it was toxeemic in 
origin from her digestion, which was not good, but no remedies: 
seemed to have any effect upon the rash. During the whole 24 
hours she was in a state of constant irritation from the rash, which 
appeared in the form of large wheals and which gradually spread 
practically all over her body. The urine, however, remained 
normal. The temperature was always a little elevated at night. 
At the end of a week she was so worn out and ill from the effects of 
the rash that induction of labour was decided upon. The intro- 
duction of three bougies resulted in 12 hours in good pains, and 
labour was terminated in the birth of twins, both being born with 
the occiput posterior and unreduced, and delivery by forceps was 
carried out. Within a few hours of the termination of labour her 
temperature rose, but there was no feeling of illness, the involution. 
was rapid, and the discharge normal. On the fourth day her 
temperature rose to 104°, other physical signs being negative. A 
catheter specimen of her urine was again examined and was found 
to produce a pure culture of bacterium coli. Vaccine treatment was 
at once carried out, the rash gradually subsided, and the tempera- 
ture almost immediately went down. Subsequent progress was 
quite uneventful. At two subsequent labours a somewhat similar 
experience was noticed, but she was placed upon vaccines before 
the labour and no rash appeared, but the bacterium coli was 
present to a large amount. In the unimpregnated state she appears. 
to be quite free from infection. 

(3) The patient, a primigravida, was in her thirty-eighth week of 
pregnancy and in perfect health. A bacteriological examination of 
her urine had been made 48 hours before and had been found 
negative. Foetal movements were strong and heart sounds easily 
heard in the left flank at my visit at that time. I was sent for 
48 hours afterwards and the patient complained of the movements 
being very slight. I could find nothing amiss beyond the fact that 
the foetal pulse was irregular and feeble, and looking on the case as 
one of approaching foetal death I thought it advisable to induce 
labour. As the cervix was very long I used laminaria tents, and at 
the end of 24 hours introduced a small de Ribes’s bag. Labour was 
completed about 40 hours from the time of the introduction of the 
tents. During the labour the waters ruptured and a most putrid- 
smelling purulent liquor amnii escaped, an examination of which 
proved it to be a pure culture of bacterium coli. Immediately the 
cervix was two-thirds dilated I applied the forceps and delivered 
quite easily. The child was stillborn and the skin was just 
beginning to peel in the groins and stomach. The uterus was 
thoroughly washed out with a hot iodine solution, which was 


repeated at intervals during the first three days of the puerperium. 


The patient did quite well and had not any rise of temperature. 


Subsequent examination of the urine a month after labour gave @ 


negative result. No further pregnancy occurred. ; 

Both these cases show the insidious and rapid onset of 
infection from bacterium coli. 
tunately been examined bacteriologically, with a negative 
result, so that the infection of the generative tract by the 
germ must have been very rapid and once there had pro- 
liferated at a great rate, in the first case producing acute 
coli poisoning and in the second foetal death, without 
influencing the general maternal organism. 


CasE 4. Enlarged thyroid, which increased during pregnancy, 


with severe dyspnea.—The patient, a II.-para, aged 43, had suffered 
for some time with slight general ehlargement of her thyroid, 
which gave a characteristic husky tone to her voice and gave her 
much distress of breathing whenever she gotacold. About three 
months after her second pregnancy began she noticed that the 


breathing, especially at night, was more laboured, and she had to’ 
sit up in bed to get any sleep. This condition gradually increased 


in severity, and at the end of the thirty-fourth week her face had 
become dusky with venous congestion; her breathing at night was 
so high-pitched and laryngeal that it could be heard over the 
whole of the house, and her distress in breathing was steadily 
increasing. Many remedies were tried, but, failing to relieve her, 
I decided on induction of labour at the thirty-sixth week. This 
was carried out quite easily under an anesthetic by the introduc- 
tion of two bougies and digital dilatation of the cervix. Labour 
began and terminated within 14 hours; immediate relief followed 


became much more severe, and finally it was found necessary to « 


In both the urine had for- 
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' cervix was two-thirds dilated. 


‘introduction of bougies. 
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the delivery of the child. Her condition during the labour having 
become very serious, owing to the increased venous congestion 
from the bearing down pains, forceps was applied as soon as the 
She subsequently made a good 
recovery, and although the thyroid has become almost normal 
again she still has the curious husky intonation. 


CASES 5 AND 6. Empyema.—In both of these a considerable 
accumulation of pus in the pleura during the pregnancy necessi- 
tated aspiration, followed, however, by reaccumulation of the fluid. 
So much embarrassment of breathing took place in both cases that 
induction of labour was carried out, in one at the thirty-fifth week, 
and in the other at the thirty-fourth. Much relief followed the 
delivery, but treatment of the empyema was necessary in the 
form of free incision and the introduction of a tube in one case, 
and excision of a portion of a rib in the other. In both cases the 
disease was in the left pleura. Both patients ultimately made good 
recoveries. 

CASE 7. Secondary hepatic cancer.—This ease has already been 
fully reported (vide Obstetrical Transactions of London, vol. xxix e 
1887, p. 378). The patient, aged 40, was first seen when six 
months’ pregnant; she had been operated on six months before, 
when she had missed one period, for malignant disease of the 
right breast. When I first saw her she was suffering from acute 
pain in the hypochondrium. which seemed to defy all remedies. 
Her condition gradually became worse and the pain more severe, 
and when about 34 to 36 weeks’ pregnant I induced labour by the 
Easy labour followed and the child was 
born alive. On the uterus being emptied large bosses present on 
the enlarged liver made the diagnosis certain. Jaundice and 
ascites appeared and she died comatose three days after her 
confinement. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper 
the relative value of induction and Cesarean section was 
discussed. In 1887, when this case occurred, there is no 
doubt that statistics showed that induction of labour was 
the safer and better operation, but I must confess that had 
this case occurred in my practice within the last ten years I 
should have certainly carried out Cesarean section. 

CASE 8. Severe contractions of pregnancy.—A young primigrayida, 
when about 16 weeks pregnant, was somewhat alarmed by seeing a 
lift accident. In the evening of the morning of the fright she began 
to have regular uterine pains, but no coloured discharge ; the pains 
occurred at intervals of from 10 to 12 minutes. The uterus hardened 
and projected through the thin abdominal walls, and the expression 
of the patient's face showed that she was suffering acutely. There 
was no temperature and no albuminuria or any visceral disease, 
but a slight increase of pulse during the height of the pain. The 


‘pains went on for several days without any show or alteration in 


the cervical canal, and it was finally concluded that the case was 
one of painful uterine contractions of pregnancy. The clinieal 
course of the case was sufficiently simple, but the pains resisted 
all drugs and continued at more or less regular intervals until 
the termination of the pregnancy. Electricity and absolute rest 
proved of no avail. About the thirty-fourth week she was physically 
failing from the constant pain and sleepless nights; there was also 
marked emaciation. She was encouraged to continue her pregnancy 
until the thirty-sixth week, when labour was terminated by 
induction. It was quite a simple confinement, the patient affirming 
that the pains of labour were less severe than those of pregnancy. 
She suffered from no after-pain ; mother and child did well. Ina 
subsequent pregnancy the painful contractions did not recur. 


My own feeling about this case is that the fright may 
have been a mere coincidence and not a direct cause of the 
pain, as she was of a highly nervous temperament, although 
she bore her sufferings with great pluck and determination. 


CASE 9. Osteo-sarcoma of the left thigh.—The patient, aged 35 and 
alll.-para, was in her thirty-sixth week of pregnancy. For some time 
she had complained of severe pain in her left thigh, and a surgeon 
who saw her considered that she had some severe affection, 
probably of a malignant nature, connected with the femur, which 
would probably mean amputation of the limb immediately or 
preliminary induction of labour. The mother was most decided in 
her opinion that the child’s life must be secured, if possible. After 
careful consideration it was decided to induce labour as rapidly as 
possible, and when the patient was sufficiently recovered to proceed 
to operation. Induction of labour was carried out in the thirty- 
seventh week by digital dilatation of the cervix and the insertion of 


“a de Ribes’s bag; the whole operation from the commencement of 


the induction to the termination of labour by easy forceps delivery 
occupied six hours. Except for the constant pain in her left thigh 
the puerperium was-perfectly normal; at the end of that period 
amputation at the hip-joint was performed, from which she made 
an excellent recovery, and was well five years later. She was 
subsequently lost sight of. 


Remarks. 

A glance at the foregoing table will give an idea of the 
large increase in scope in regard to the class of case in 
which induction has been recommended and carried 
out during the last half century. There are, however, 


others which must be carefully considered as to the 
question of the propriety of interrupting the pregnancy. 


Tallude to cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, malignant 
disease of the breast, diabetes, and certain chronic 
diseases of the appendix, especially that termed a 
*grumbling’’ appendix. All these cases have on more 


than one occasion come under my care, and hitherto I 


have not considered that any advantage would accrue to 
the patient by the interruption of pregnancy, so that 
induction of labour for any of these conditions does 
not appear in my table. I believe a few instances of 
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the above might be considered suitable for induction, 
but each one would have to be considered on its merits. 
The cases I have had of pregnancy complicated by a 
grumbling appendix, have all waited until the labour 
was over, when they were dealt with by the surgeon 
in the ordinary way. ‘Two cases: of fulminating 
appendicitis were operated on during pregnancy, with 
happy results to both mother and child. 

The scope of the operation is, however, slightly 
limited in another direction—namely, that Cesarean 
section has to a greater or less degree taken its place in 
such cases as albuminuric convulsions in a primi- 
gravida, complete placenta previa, and in cases of con- 
tracted pelvis in which the pregnancy has not reached 
32 weeks. I have, however, in this latter condition 
induced several cases under 32 weeks pregnant, in 
which a very comfortable labour has occurred, and the 
child was reared without any drawbacks. - 

With regard to the methods of induction, if time is 
not an object, there is no doubt that the insertion of one 
to three bougies, well up to the fundus, is a fairly safe 
and certain method, but it has the unfortunate drawback 
of having no time limit. The bougiesoftens the cervix and 
it can be inserted without an anesthetic, both distinct 
advantages. In my experience it is more efficacious in 
first cases than in multiparze; in multipare I have 
been accustomed to use it very rarely, finding that 
digital dilatation, followed by a de Ribes’s bag, fre- 
quently results in the onset of labour pains, and, 
indeed, the completion of labour in from 12 to 24 hours. 
Should the cervix be long and unsoftened, as in many 
primigravide, the preliminary use of laminaria tents is 
certainly to be recommended, and it is my experience 
that resort to either of the two methods can practically 
be guaranteed to provoke labour pains and even to 
result in the termination of labour within 24 hours. 

Concerning the appearance of labour pains after any 
specified mode of induction, I might say that in 
five cases, after manual dilatation alone under an 
anzesthetic, labour has been completed quite easily in 
under 20 minutes, examination at the end of the 
puerperal month exhibiting no signs of laceration of 
the cervix. Such an instrument as Bozzi’s dilator acts 
on wrong principles, and in my opinion should never 
be used. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would say that in cases 
where rapid delivery in a primigravida was necessary, 
such as in puerperal convulsions and complete placenta 
previa, it would, perhaps, be preferable to perform 
Cesarean section, but should the case be that of a 
multipara digital dilatation and a de Ribes’s bag would 
be the best course to pursue. If there is no urgency 
and the case can be taken deliberately, I think 
bougies, followed by digital dilatation or a de Ribes’s 
bag, is the preferable course. 








THE DURATION OF VENTRICULAR 
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ie AND 
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THE duration of ventricular systole, as judged by the 
duration of the Q-R-S-T complex of the electro- 
cardiogram, is remarkably constant in health. In a 
series of 24 normal persons it averages 0°329 second, 
the extreme figures being 0°28 and 0°36 second. A 
similar constancy of the period of ventricular systole 
obtains in the vast majority of patientsin whom electro- 
cardiograms have been recorded on account of some 
cardiac, or other, disability. In some patients, how- 
ever, the duration of ventricular systole is prolonged, 
and continues for 0°40, 0°50, 0°60 second, and in one 
instance even for 0°68 second. This abnormality does 
not seem to have attracted attention, and as it may 
prove to be a sign of value in the recognition of 
myocardial changes we shall state the facts observed. 
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Prolongation of ventricular systole eccurs in many 
diverse conditions. It has been found in patients 
whose hearts were apparently sound, as well as in those 
with valvular or myocardial disease; in patients with 
a regular, and with a disordered, rhythm; and in 
patients with high, and in those with low, blood 
pressure. As the prolongation may be associated with 
many different conditions the causal factor is probably 
sui generis. 

Duration of Ventricular Systole in Abnormal Conditions. 

Auricular fibrillation.—In_a series of 38 cases the 
average duration of the R-T or Q-T period was 
0°317 second—namely, of normal duration. In one case 
it was short, 0°24 second, and in four cases it was 
prolonged, 0°38, 0°38, 0°42, and 0°46 second respectively. 
The duration of ventricular systole in other cases fell 
within the normal limits, 0°28 to 0°36 second. 

Auricular flutter.—The rapid succession of auricular 
defiexions in fiutter often renders it impossible to 
estimate the duration of ventricular systole accurately. 
In three of our cases, however, the R-T period was 
0°24, 0°26, and 0°24 second respectively. In the first 
two of these cases the same period during the less 
frequent normal rhythm was 0°35 and 0°34 second 
respectively. A comparable shortening of ventricular 
systole was observed in a case of paroxysmal auricular 
fibrillation, the systolic period during the paroxysm 
peing 0°30 second, as contrasted with 0°36-0°38 second 
when the rhythm was regular. 

Nodal rhythm.—The measurements in this group of 
cases are sometimes indefinite, but could he calculated 
in the electrocardiograms of four of our cases. During 
the paroxysms the ventricular systole lasted for 0°24, 
0°34, 0°36, and 0°28 second, the average duration being 
0°305 second, whereas between the paroxysms ventri- 
cular systole lasted for 0°28, 0°36, 0°36, and 0°38 second 
respectively. 

Extrasystoles.—The R-T or Q-T periods were measured 
in electrocardiograms of 100 patients, of whom 77 pre- 
sented ventricular, 15 auricular, and 8 nodal extra- 
systoles. The average duration of the ventriculo- 
extrasystolic period was 0°373 second, as contrasted 
with an average of 0°358 second for the normal beats. 
The average duration of the auriculo-extrasystolic 
period was identical with that of the normal beats— 
namely, 0°342 second. The average duration of the 
nodal-extrasystolic period was 0°339 second, as con- 
trasted with an average of 0°348 second for the normal 
beats. The comparative duration of the R-T periods in 
90 cases is shown in the table :-— Extrasystoles. 

ae Lb Lee 
Ventric. Auric. Nodal. 
Equal to R-T of normal beats 19° Lod Saree 


Shorter than R-T of normal beats D4) eH aE 4 
Longer than R-T of normal beats CA it ete: 2 
Totals ... 67 15 8 


Prolongation of the ventriculo-systolic period was 
relatively more frequent, and more pronounced, in 
ventricular than in auricular or in nodal extrasystoles, 
and it is in ventricular extrasystoles that the greatest 
prolongation was observed. Thus in a man, aged 68, 
in whom the R-T period of the normal beats was 
0°46 second, that of the ventricular extrasystoles was 
0°53 second, an increase of 15 per cent. In another 
man, aged 79, the increase was from 0°49 to 0°68 second, 
nearly 40 per cent.; and in a woman, aged 68, an 
increase was from 0°31 to 0°46 second—namely, 48 per 
cent. The shortest R-T period of a ventricular extra- 
systole in our series was 0°24 second, the period in that 
case being equal to that of the beats of supraventricular 
origin. In ventricular extrasystoles the maximum 
curtailment of ventricular systole was from 0°38 to 
0°33 second—namely, 14 per cent., in a man aged 52. 
In auricular and in nodal extrasystoles respectively 
the maximum duration of the R-T period was 0°40 and 
0°43 second, while the minimum duration was 0°28 and 
0°32 second. 

It might be anticipated that the curtailment of 
diastole antecedent to an extrasystole would tend to 
prolong the R-T period of the premature, extrasystolic, 
beat. That this factor has to be reckoned with is 
shown by the fact that in some patients the’ prolonga- 
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tion of the extrasystolic R-T period is greater when the — 
extrasystole occurs relatively early than when it occurs ~ 


somewhat later. For example, in two patients -with 
normal R-T periods of 0°35 second, the R-T of the 
earlier extrasystoles measured 0°33 second, whereas that 
of the later extrasystoles measured 0°31 second. The 


extrasystolic R-T period, however, is not invariably © 


prolonged, and may 


be shortened; consequently the — 


prematurity of the extrasystole is not the sole factor of — 


its prolongation. 

The most notable fact regarding the average R-T 
period in ventricular, auricular, and nodal extrasystoles 
is that it is respectively longer than, identical with, 
and shorter than that of the normal beats ; and that an 


increase of the extrasystolic period is relatively frequent 


and pronounced when the stimulus for contraction does 
not pass to the ventricles from supra-ventricular 
portions of the heart. 
important factor in prolonging the R-T period of a 
ventricular extrasystole is the abnormal site at which 
the excitation wave starts, and consequently an 


abnormal course for its . transmission through the 


ventricles. 

Heart-block.—lt is in heart-block that the duration of 
ventricular systole is most usually prolonged. In 23 
electrocardiograms showing full heart-block the average 
duration of ventricular systole was 0°491 second, the 
extremes being 0°24 and 0°63 second. The duration in 
two cases fell within normal limits, 0°32, 0°33 second, 
in 20 cases above normal. In nine electrocardiograms 
of partial block the average duration was 0°423 second, 
with extremes of 0°33 and 0°56 second. 
of branch block the figures were 0°35, 0°36, 0°46 second, 

It is, we think, obvious that disturbances of the 
rhythm of the heart are not the cause of this undue 
prolongation of ventricular systole. We have, too, 
found it present in three cases where the rhythm was 
normal. 
influenza, during which he continued at his work, and 
subsequently developed pains in his chest. The heart 
did not seem abnormal, but the R-T interval measured 
0°40 second. Six months later it measured 0°36 second. 
Two elderly patients with a high blood pressure and 
symptoms of cardiac insufficiency, and a normal rhythm, 
showed periods of 0°38 and 0°44 second. 

Conclusions. 

The cardinal feature of the analysis presented above 
is, we think, the association of this abnormality with 
heart-block. Heart-block is, of course, due to several 
causes, some of which act through the nervous system.. 
But the most common cause is an inflammatory or 
degenerative lesion in the muscle. We do not imagine 
that a lesion in 
of the prolongation, but rather that lesions of similar 
type to those which obtain in the vicinity of the bundle, 
occurring elsewhere and diffusely, may be the cause. 
We know that a diffuse fibrosis of the heart is not 
uncommon in cases of heart-block. | 

Evidence of a progressive lesion of the myocardium 
is sometimes forthcoming in these cases. A man of 
73 years was admitted into hospital on account of 
‘nerve shocks’? which had ensued nine weeks 
previously. He had full heart-block, and during the 
seizures the pulse at the wrist failed. The majority of 
the attacks were subjective, but a minority presented 
the typical appearance of the Stokes-Adams syndrome. 
He remained under observation for eight months and 
was only free from these symptoms for one month of 
that time. On his admission signs of cardiac failure 
were distinct, and as time went on became more 
extreme, though neither the frequency nor the severity 
of the attacks increased. Electros were taken for the 
first time in July. Q and S were absent, and R and T 
were positive and normal, save 
measured 0°56 second. In October both had altered. 
R was now thickened on the ascending limb, and R-5 
was broad, measuring 0°18-20 second, while T was 
inverted. The R-T interval was unchanged. With in 
creasing signs of cardiac insufficiency the electrocardio- 
graphic evidence pointed to the spread of the fibrosis 
from the main bundle to the branches, and presumably 
into the ventricular muscle as well. 
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One patient, aged 18, had had an attack of — 
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THE occurrence in the heart’s chambers of loose 


thrombi having a laminated structure and a spherical 


or Oval form has been noted from time to time since 


_ Weod first described such a thrombus in the Edinburgh 


_ Medical and Surgical Journal of 1814. 


To this forma- 


_tion the name of ball-thrombus has been generally 


_ applied. 


Welch points out that 
properly so-called, presents 


a ball-thrombus, 
the following three definite 


characters: (1) Entire absence of attachment and 
_ consequent free mobility; (2) imprisonment in con- 
_ Sequence of excess in the’diameter of the thrombus 
over that of the first narrowing in the circulatory 


= 


_ passage ahead of it; and (3) 


such consistence and 


_shape that the thrombus must not of necessity lodge 
_ aS an embolus in this passage. 


This definition excludes from the category of ball- 


_ thrombus certain cases in which an irregular soft mass 


has been found free in one or other of the chambers of 
the heart, and others in which small rounded thrombi 


_ have been found free in the heart after death, so minute 


OTT ee oe 


'a detached and freely movable body. 


that they must have been swept out of it in the blood 
stream had they actually been loose during life. The 
true ball-thrombus occurs in the left auricle, and in all 
the cases mitral stenosis is present, often to an extreme 
degree. The thrombus varies in size from rather less 
than that of a walnut to that of a hen’s egg. The 
laminated structure and rounded form are ascribed to 
the deposition of fibrin from the surrounding blood upon 
In some cases 
the thrombus displays upon its surface a roughened 
area which may indicate its former point of attachment 
to the auricular wall. Some 20 cases in the literature 


conform to Welch’s definition.: 


pneumonia two months before admission. 
history of rheumatism or of infective disease other than 
the pneumonia, but she had suffered from 


There was 
wrist was 60-70 per minute with complete irregularity and 


Maximum secretion in 24 hours being 88 ounces. 


The following case which we have recently observed 
is typical of the condition. 

Mrs. M., aged 49, was admitted on April 17th last to Dr. 
Edwin Bramwell’s wards in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 
She complained of shortness of breath and of giddiness 


occurring mainly on exertion, but occasionally while at 


rest. These symptoms had troubled her for an indefinite 
period, but had’ been more pronounced since an attack of 
There was no 


epileptic fits 
The patient was a thin, pale-faced woman 
intelligence but with very defective memory. 
no cyanosis or cedema. The pulse-rate at the 


for 17 years. 
of fair 


great variation in the strength of the beats. 
was completely irregular and considerably 
than the radial pulse. The apex was in the 
just internal to the mammary line. There was well-marked 
epigastric pulsation. A short systolic murmer was audible 
at the apex and over the lower part of the sternum, and at 
the apex a short diastolic murmer immediately following the 
second sound could be heard at times. The second pulmonary 
sound was accentuated. The lungs presented no abnormal 
physical signs. There was ‘a slight degree of polyuria, the 
i The 
casts. She was kept at rest 


The apex beat 
more frequent 
fifth interspace 


urine contained no albumin or 
and digitalis was administered. Under this treatment her 
condition improved considerably, and the disparity between 
the rates of the apex beat and radial pulse disappeared. She 
was allowed to get up for the first time on May 7th. The 
heart’s action was still completely irregular and electro- 
cardiograms taken on May 13th showed auricular fibrillation 
and preponderant right-sided hypertrophy. On the same 
day the patient was sitting up in bed when she suddenly 
became deeply cyanosed, drew a few gasping breaths, and 
died immediately. 

Post mortem (May 14th).—Serous sacs: Pericardium and 
peritoneum healthy. No pleural effusion. Right lung 
adherent below and behind; left free. Heart shows enlarge- 
ment affecting chiefly the left auricle and right chambers, 
Which are covered with much subepicardial fat. The left 
ventricle looks atrophic, and its surface vessels are’ prominent 
andtortuous. There are some minute epicardial ecchymoses 


-is about the size of a walnut and 
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over the left auricle. The right auricle is considerably 
dilated, its wall much thinned, and endocardium thickened 
at places. The right ventricle is also dilated and shows some 
fatty infiltration of its wall. There is no clot in either 
auricle or ventricle; they contain only dark fluid blood. 
The tricuspid orifice admits four fingers and the valve 
cusps are slightly thickened towards their bases. The 
pulmonary valve is healthy. The pulmonary. artery 
appears normal and contains only fluid blood; there 
is no contained clot or embolic blocking of it or 
of any of its main branches. Left auricle is markedly 
dilated and the auricular appendix is enlarged. On cutting 
into the auricle a ball-thrombus presents itself in the 
incision, being apparently free in the cavity. The thrombus 
greyish-pink in colour. The . 
surface is somewhat irregular, granular, and pitted, and in 
some of the pits there is a layer of p.-m. clot. The shape 
is oval, but at one part there is a sort of flattened spur, 
probably indicating that the mass had been previously 
engaged in the auricular appendix. On section made up 
chiefly of closely pavked concentric layers of old fibrin and 
is mostly cream-coloured. Peripherally there is a narrow 
zone of more recent greyish-red deposit. The endocardia] 
lining of the left auricle is uniformly thickened. There is 
a considerable layer of adherent organising fibrin near the 
entrance to and partly within the auricular appendix. An 
isolated small oval and slightly raised plaque of similar 
deposit is present on the posterior wall of the auricle, both 
evidently of some standing. The mitral orifice is narrowed 
to a button-hole-like slit which only admits one finger, the 
cusps being greatly thickened and fused. The auricular 
surface of the valve shows irregular puckering and calcifica- 
tion. The chord tendines are bunched together and hard. 
The left ventricle is small, not notably dilated, and its wall 
somewhat atrophied though of normal colour. There is no 
naked-eye fibrosis. The aortic valve is healthy. The aorta 
shows slight early atheromatous change in the ascending 
part and the arch. The coronary arteries show a few very 
small atheromatous patches here and there. Both lungs 
show slight chronic venous congestion with some cedema. 
The right shows old and recent organising pleurisy over the 
lower lobe with two pale infarcts; the left shows slight 
apical scarring with a little limited fibrosis of lung substance. 
The stomach and intestine are unaltered, except for some 
prominence of lymph follicles in the ileum. The spleen is 
congested. The kidneys show marked chronic granular 
contraction. The other abdominal and pelvic organs, and . 
also the brain, show no striking alteration naked eye. 

Microscopically.—Ball-thrombus shows externally a coarse 
reticulum of fairly dense, deep-staining fibrin; internally 
layers of very old decolourised fibrinous material , Some 
red blood cells are seen within the clot, probably due to 
percolation but very few leucocytes. Left ventricle shows a 
patchy interstitial fibrosis, especially round blood-vessels. 
Slight granular change in the muscle fibre. Left auricle : 
Vessels are congested and muscle fibres separated by young 
interstitial connective tissue. The endocardium shows 
fibrinous deposit, superficially recent, deeper exhibiting 
active organisation. Organisms are not demonstrable. 
Lung: A zone of fibrosis with lymphocytic reaction round 
the necrotic infarcted area; vessels in the immediate 
vicinity seen having their lumina obliterated by fibrous 
tissue. General emphysema and catarrhal change; heart 
failure cells numerous ; organising pleurisy and slight 
bronchitis. Kidney shows advanced  arterio-sclerotic 
change; many areas in the cortex where glomeruli are 
totally fibrosed; marked catarrhal change in the tubular 
epithelium. Spleen: Pulp spaces and capillaries greatly 
engorged; some slight fibrosis round some of the larger 
vessels. Liver: Slight central congestion with some 
secondary atrophy of liver cells. A very few isolated foci 
of lymphocytic accumulation are seen within the lobules. 

Summary.—Mitral stenosis ; early interstitial myocarditis ; 
thrombosis in left auricle and free ball-thrombus; arterio- 
sclerotic kidneys; chronic venous congestion of liver, 
spleen, and lungs; infarctions of right lung with old and 
recent pleurisy. 

Remarks. 

Clinical interest in these cases has centred mainly 
round the two following questions: (1) May the ball- 
thrombus in the left auricle so modify the Symptoms or 
Signs of the accompanying heart lesion that its presence 
can be inferred with reasonable certainty? (2) Can the 
thrombus cause sudden death by plugging the narrowed 
mitral orifice? With regard to the first of these ques- 
tions Von Ziemssen’s observations are of interest. He 
described three cases of mitral stenosis, one with a 
ball-thrombus in the left auricle, the others with 
pedunculated thrombi in that chamber. Basing his 
opinion upon the symptoms observed in these cases, 
he suggested that a probable diagnosis of ball or 
pedunculated thrombus could be made when, in 
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addition to the physical signs of mitral stenosis, there 
were also evidences of severe interference with 
circulation in the left side of the heart (dyspneea, 
cyanosis, and coldness of the extremities), all developed 
to a degree seldom seen in simple mitral stenosis. He 
laid special stress upon a symptom which occurred in 
all three cases and also in one described by Hertz— 
viz., circumscribed gangrene of the feet along with 
cedema and cadaveric coldness. He considered that 
the defective arterial supply to the lower limbs might 
sometimes be due to primary arterial thrombosis. 

While one or two other cases of ball-thrombus have 
displayed similar symptoms, the majority have not 
done so. In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
Welch mentions, in discussing plugging of the abdominal 
aorta, that he found mitral stenosis in nearly 34 per cent. 
of 59 cases and is inclined to interpret many of them as 
primary thrombosis of the aorta. He also states that 
‘‘the circulatory conditions in extreme uncompensated 
mitral stenosis seem favourable to the occurrence of 
arterial thrombosis, and if this view be accepted for the 
plugging of the abdominal aorta, the question arises 

. whether thrombi frequently present in smaller arteries 
in association with this form of valvular disease may 
not oftener be primary than is generally supposed ?”’ 
In view of these observations it seems unnecessary to 
regard the gangrene of the feet occurring in a few of 
the cases of ball-thrombus as indicating anything more 
than the existence of that extreme mitral stenosis 
which is almost always associated with this condition. 
In reviewing the cases in the literature, no other single 
symptom or syndrome emerges which may not be 
equally well displayed in severe mitral stenosis, 
altogether apart from this unusual thrombus formation. 
This is reflected in the fact that the condition is never 
diagnosed during life. 

With regard to the second question, as to whether 
sudden death may occur from plugging of the stenosed 
mitral orifice by the thrombus, divergent views have 
been held by writers on the subject. It may obviously 
be supposed that the thrombus is forced by the 
auricular contraction into the stenosed orifice, and that 
remaining there it produces a sudden arrest of the 
circulation. To this it has been objected that a loose 
spherical body cannot readily occlude a shallow ellip- 
tical funnel so completely as to arrest circulation, and 
that unless the thrombus fits the orifice so accurately 
as to become fixed in it the regurgitant stream during 
ventricular systole will tend to displace it again. 
Welch notes, however, that an oval thrombus seems 
more likely to occlude the mitral orifice than a spherical 
one. It certainly seems significant that in five of six 
cases of sudden death the thrombus was oval, and 
that out of six cases of oval thrombus four died 
suddenly. It has also been pointed out that the 
thrombus cannot be pressed against the orifice by the 
auricular systole owing to the incomplete nature of the 
emptying of the auricle, dilated as it is in severe mitral 
stenosis. To this we would add that in the case 
observed by us in which the auricles were fibrillating, 
and so standing in the diastolic position, such a pressure 
of the thrombus down upon the orifice seems out of the 
question. 

Two of the cases of sudden death, however, seem to 
prove the possibility of plugging of the orifice by the 
thrombus. In Osler’s case the thrombus was found 
occupying the funnel-shaped space leading to the orifice, 
and he was of opinion that death was due to occlusion 
of the narrow opening by the thrombus. In Wadworth’s 
case, in which death was apparently sudden, ‘‘the ball 
was clearly obstructing the mitral opening, causing 
practically complete occlusion.’ In both these cases 
the thrombus was of ovalform. The conclusion reached 
from the evidence available is that in a case of cardiac 
ball-thrombus occlusion of the mitral orifice may occur 
and prove immediately fatal, but that this event is quite 
exceptional. 

We desire to thank Dr. Edwin Bramwell for permission 
to publish this case. 


References.—Professor W. H. Welch in the article on ‘Thrombosis ”’ 
in Allbutt and Rolleston’s System of Medicine, 1910, vol. vi., 691, 
and J. H. Hewitt in Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, 1916, 
vol. xvii., 1, may be referred to for detailed systematic accounts of 
the condition and for references to all the recorded cases. 
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Hospitals, 
wood, and Shieldhall, 
quite a few cases of orbital cellulitis, some terminating 
in abscess and others not. 
cases of orbital cellulitis in the order of their occurrence, 
and they exhibit four cases in scarlet fever, three in 
erysipelas, 
occurred in an adult male who was admitted to Ruchill 
as suffering from cerebro-spinal fever with symptoms 
suggestive of D.T., 
cellulitis from venous sinus thrombosis. 
made to relieve tension was followed by some relief to 
the proptosis, but the other 
the patient died a few days afterwards. As my appoint- 
ment dates from 1914 only, 
purposes the first case which was seen in 1911. 
in a period of rather under five years I have seen only 
eight cases in all of orbital cellulitis; of these three only 
occurred in scarlet fever. , 
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ORBITAL CELLULITIS. 
By A. LEWIS McMILLAN, M.D., C.M.GLASG., 


“OCULIST TO THE CORPORATION OF GLASGOW ; HONORARY SURGEON, 


GLASGOW EYE INFIRMARY. 





As oculist to the Corporation of Glasgow Feyer 
which include Belvidere, Ruchill, Knights- 
it has been my fortune to see 


I have noted the following 


and one in puerperal fever. A ninth case 


and who developed an. orbital 
An incision 
eye became affected and 


I exclude for statistical 
Thus 


Caspr 1.—M. C., male, aged about 7, was seen first by myself at 


the Glasgow Eye Infirmary on July 11th, 1911, with an exophthalmos 
of the left eye. 
a later date, in which there were sore-throat, rash, and involyement 
of the parotid and submaxillary glands of the right side, followed 
by pain and swelling of the left eye. 
desquamating and the left eye was much proptosed. The child 
was transferred to Ruchill Fever Hospital, where on the following 
daty under a general angsthetic I incised a swelling at the inner 
eanthus and found pus. 

over the ethmoidal plate. 
and a gauze drain inserted. Unfortunately an ulcer with prolapse 
of iris rapidly formed in the cornea close to the wound in the 
conjunctiva. 
pletely, but the anterior chamber remained full of purolymph. On 
the 24th hemorrhage from the bowel set in and the child collapsed. 
Recovery, however, took place, and in a couple of days an attempt 
was made to save the eye by excising the prolapsed iris and 
washing out the 
remove the eyeball, which was done on the 3lst. 
of chicken-pox further recovery was une ventful. 


A definite history of scarlet fever was obtained at 


When seen first the feet were 


A probe passed back touched bare bone 
The cavity was mopped out with gauze 


The wound did well and the proptosis subsided com- 


anterior chamber. Ultimately it was decided to 
Beyond an attack 


Case 2.—M. F., female, aged 22, was admitted to Belvidere 


Fever Hospital on Oct. 19th, 1915, having been ill for about a 
week with scarlet fever and desquamation having commenced. 
Temp. 102°F., pulse 120, respirations 26. 
rhonchi present in the chest. On the 31st the conjunctiva of the left 
eye became injected; next day 
an incision was made to relieve this. 
asked to see the case. 
backward pressure of the eyeball. 
junctiva gave a negative result. 


There were abundant 


the eyelids were cedematous, and 
The following day I was 
There was distinct proptosis and pain on 
A smear taken from the con- 
On Nov. 3rd temp. was i | 
102°, hearing of the left ear was impaired; there was cedema 0 
the left forehead, temple, and cheek, and patient was talkative | 
although rational. Finding fiuctuation on the following day, an 

incision was made through the outer third of the upper lid, pus 

evacuated, and a probe introduced touched bare bone in the 

orbital plate of the frontal bone. A culture taken from the pus 

evacuated showed a growth of staphylococci. By the 20th the 

patient was progressing well, but the proptosis remained; temp. 

was 99°. Breakfast had been taken well, but an hour later she 

vomited suddenly, became livid, and in another hour there began 

a series of convulsions, five in all, with intervals of about 

15 minutes. On the 23rd the wound was enlarged to facilitate 

drainage. On the 27th a convulsion began and lasted three 

minutes, followed by three others, an hour’s rest, and then four 

more. On Dec. 3rd the wound was enlarged still further to the 

inner side and pus was coming away freely. On the 16th pain was 

complained of in the back of the head. On the 23rd a counter- 

incision was made at the inner side and a drainage-tube 

passed through. By the 28th drowsiness had set in, there 

was slight rigidity on flexing the neck, and Kernig’s sign was 

present. Internal strabismus was noted at a latter date, yawning, 

wasting, and feeces 

involuntarily. slight 

convulsion. 

Autopsy.—On removing the scalp an area of bare bone about one 
inch square was visible just above the operation wound of the left 
eye. The vault of the skull was removed. The cerebral blood- 
vessels were engorged and enlarged, and the dura mater was. 
thickened. The dura was adherent over the left anterior frontal 
region. The brain was removed, and there was found to be a 
definite bulging in the anterior superior aspect of the left frontal 
lobe caused by a yellowish-looking mass. On horizontal section of 
the left frontal lobe this mass was opened up and a considerable 
quantity of yellowish-green pus was evacuated... There were three 
abscess cavities. The most anterior one was definitely encapsuled 
and was the size ofa walnut. The two other cavities were smaller 
and seemed confluent, and were nearer the external surface and 
were not so definitely encapsuled. A sequestrum of bone the size 
of a threepenny-piece was observed at the operation wound, nearer 
the crista galli of the ethmoid and foramen in the frontal bone just 
below the supraorbital notch, covered by periosteum. 


So far as my own observation goes there was no frontal 
sinus on the left side, so that there was no intervening air 


marked drowsiness, passage of the urine 
Death occurred on Jan. 9th following a 
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space between the frontal lobe and the orbital cavity. The 
double abscess with thick capsule to the anterior one is of 
interest, and raises the question whether the orbital abscess 
or the cerebral abscess was primary. It was exactly a 


month following the onset of scarlet fever that the con- 


vulsions began, and the significance of cerebral implication 
was noted. The difficulty arises in the absence of symptoms 
in frontal abscess formation, especially where one has to 
deal with an orbital abscess in addition. Looking back it 
seems plain enough sailing, but not so in the middle of the 
illness. 

CASE 3.—J. K., female, aged 15, was admitted to Knightswood 
Fever Hospital on Dec. 3rd, 1915, suffering from scarlet fever. 
Temp. fell tonormal on the following day, but on the fifth it ran up 
to 104°4° F., with a pulse of 120 and a respiration of 24, severe frontal 
headache, pain in the eyes, and general malaise. On the 6th the 
headache was less severe, but there was definite swelling and 
edema of the right upper lid. Movements of the eye were fairly 
good and the pupillary reactions were normal. There was consider- 
able pain over the superciliary ridge. Temp. had fallen to 102°4°, 
On the following day the general condition had improved, the 
headache better, and the temp. was 1002 °, but the right eye 
was rather more cedematous and painful. I was asked to see the 
patient on the 8th, and found her fairly comfortable. The right 
eye was closed, the movements of the eyeball were limited par- 
ticularly upwards and inwards, the pupil was reacting normally, 
the conjunctiva was somewhat bloodshot, there was slight proptosis 
of the eyeball, and cdema of the forehead was appearing on the 
right side. On the two following days there was no change in the 
condition practically and no fluctuation could be made out. On 
the 13th transillumination, showing no involvement of the frontal 
sinus or antrum, the patient was placed under a general: anws- 
thetic and the parts explored with the right forefinger under the 
lid (a manceuvre which can be easily performed without undue 
pressure on the eyeball where proptosis is present); at the inner 
third of the supraorbital plate an elastic swelling was felt into 
which a Graefe knife was plunged through the lid and guided 
between the forefinger and the boneintoa cavity. Pressure forceps 
introduced and opened allowed about a teaspoonful of pus to 
escape. The orbital plate was found eroded, and a drainage-tube 
was leffin the wound. A growth of streptococci was got by culture 
from the pus. Recovery was quick and uneventful. When last 
seen on Feb. 10th, 1916, after dismissal from hospital, the wound 
was closed and the cicatrix was firm. There was a slight droop of 
the lid and headache was said to be present at times, but the 


- patient looked well and healthy. 


CAsE 4.—J. W., male, aged 35, was admitted to Ruchill Hospital 


on April 3rd, 1917, suffering from erysipelas of the face following 


an injury from a rusty nail 14 days before admission. On admission 
the forehead, lids, and nose partially were involved. Incisions 
were made into the forehead, right upper lid, and over the lacrymal 
sac area at different times. I saw him first on May 3rd and found 
the right side of the head swollen, some fluctuation beneath the 
healed incisions, marked proptosis, and chemosis of the right eye. 
With a finger under the upper lid some fluctuation was detected, 
an incision made, and a probe passed back into a cavity behind 
the eyeball. A drainage-tube was left in the wound. An old 
incision over the temple was reopened and the parts drained. He 
was well and up by the 25th. Examination on June 5th showed 
that he had some vision left in the eye, and that the proptosis had 
almost disappeared. 


_ CASE 5.—Mrs. B., aged 31, was admitted to Belvidere Fever 
Hospital on May 9th, 1917, as a case of puerperal fever, her child 
having been born on April 22nd. I saw the case on June 17th, when 
a history was given of sudden pain in the right eye eight days 
previously. Vision had fallen to bare perception of light and 
shade; tension of the eyeball was raised, the pupil obscured by 
fibrin, and there was proptosis. Fluctuation could not be found at 
any time, and no incision was made into the parts. Gradual 


recovery from the proptosis followed, leaving a shrunken eyeball. 


. and spread over the face. 


_ now unresponsive, and there was no light perception, 


There was recurrent pain complained of in the left hip, but no 
swelling or hardening of the leg ensued. I gave a diagnosis of 
septic thrombosis of the ophthalmic veins. 


CASE 6.—Mrs. S., aged 39, four and a half months’ pregnant, was 
admitted to Ruchill Fever Hospital on Nov. 19th, 1919, suffering from 
erysipelas, which had started at the back of her neck on Noy. 11th, 
Temp. was 100° F., pulse 116, resp. 28. On 
the 23rd a small superficial abscess involving the upper lid of the 
right eye and forehead was incised. It was noted then that there 
was proptosis and no vision. On the 24th I explored the right 
upper sulcus under a general anesthetic, found some softness about 
the area of the ethmoidal cells, but no distinct fluctuation or 
elasticity atany part of the orbit. The eyeball was proptosed and 
fixed in the middle line, not pushed to either side. Pain was not 
complained of, the pupil responded to light, but there was no 
perception of light so far as could be made out. On the 26th an 
incision was made through the conjunctiva between the superior 
and external recti muscles, and the orbit explored by Hilton’s 
method, but, as expected, no pus was found, A small corneal ulcer 
formed on the 28th, but gave no further trouble. By Dee. 1st the 
proptosis was decidedly improved and the movements of the eye 
‘were freer, especially in a downward direction. Two weeks later 
the movements were free in all directions, and the upper lid was 
movable. On Jan. 2nd, 1920, I examined the fundus with the 
ophthalmoscope and found the optic nerve atrophic. The pupil was 

" Presumably 
this was also a case of thrombosis of the ophthalmic veins. 

CAsE 7.—J. P., male, aged 29, was admitted to the Fever Hospital 
at Ruchill on Dec. 5rd, 1919, suffering from facial erysipelas. There 
Was pain at the root of the nose, swelling of the forehead, anda 
temperature of 102'5° F. Proptosis of the right eye set in later and 
I was asked to see him on the 10th. There was marked proptosis 
of the right eyeball, edema of the forehead, temple, cheek, and 
nose, but not distinct swelling of the upper lid, which could be 
raised easily with the finger. A probe passed under the lid showed 
that the upper sulcus was deep, but all manipulations of the eyeball, 
even under 5 per cent. cocaine, appeared to be very painful, The 
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cornea was clear. There was some chemosis of the conjunctiva. 
which was snipped. Patient appeared to be in a deeply toxic con- 
dition. Shortly after the visit twitchings of the left side of the body 


began and terminated in death on the following day. 


CASE 8.—S. M., female, aged 4, was admitted to Ruchill Hospital 
on June 18th, 1920, suffering from scarlet fever. She had been ill 
on the 17th, and the rash had appeared on the day of admission. 
The submaxillary glands were enlarged. On the 26th antistrepto- 
coccus serum was injected. On the 29th it was noted that the left 
eye had become inflamed, swollen, and painful. Next day patient 
was very exhausted and the eye was more swollen. Temp. 103° F., 
pulse 148, resp, 40. By July Ist the condition had improved and 
temp. had fallen to 102°; some more antistreptococcus serum 
and pituitrin were administered. I saw the child first on 
July 7th and found proptosis of the left eyeball, which was 
pushed downwards and outwards, although rotation of the eyeball 
was free in all directions. There was a swelling over the ethmoidal 
area. The nasal discharge was said to be profuse and temp. 99'2°. 
As it ‘was stated that the proptosis and swelling of the lids 
were lessening and the condition generally improving, I left 
instructions that I was to be telephoned for at once if there 
was any change, I felt tempted at the time to explore the orbit, 
and but for the assurance that the condition was decidedly 
improved would have done so. I was sent for again on the 15th, 
a week later, and found the proptosis more distinct, the lids red 
and glazed, some chemosis at the inner canthus, and the pupil 
widely dilated. Under chloroform, with the point of the little 
finger inserted between the cedematous lids, I touched an elastic 
swelling in the direction of the ethmoid plate. With the finger in 
position a knife was plunged into this swelling through the upper 
lid above the dome of the lacrymal sac guided by the tip of the 
little finger. Pus came freely, the wound was enlarged, dilated 
with drainage forceps, and packed temporarily with gauze which 
was to be replaced later by a tube. The ethmoid plate was found 
to be bare and rough. By the 18th there was marked improve- 
ment, the pupil had contracted again, the proptosis was lessening, 
and there was little discharge. On the 22nd the little patient was 
not so well again, the temperature was 100°6°, and the pulse-rate 
152, but by August Ist the condition had again improved. On 
August 8th a new feature had appeared in the form of a mastoid 
swelling of the right ear, not on the affected side. Some 
discharge had been noticed coming from this ear for some time 
previously. An incision made through the periosteum by Dr, J. 
Frew, the house physician, drew off pus, and was followed by a 
most excellent recovery so far as refers to the mastoid condition. 
Cultures taken from the orbital abscess and from the mastoid both 
showed a diphtheroid bacillus of a club-shaped type and of, in 
some cases, a large size. Examined under a general anzesthetic on 
Sept. 13th it was found that the bone was still bare although not 
rough, there was no redness of the parts, and very little discharge, 
and practically no proptosis, The child was physically well when 
last seen, and the mastoid soundly healed, She is, of course, still 
under observation in the hospital. 


Remarks. 

The cases occurring in the course of scarlet fever are 
of particular interest, and so far as my experience goes 
are far from common. Knies, in ‘‘The Kye in General 
Diseases,’’ quotes Nettleship as reporting two cases of 
optic nerve atrophy in scarlatina, one following orbital 
Suppuration. Ball, in ‘‘Modern Ophthalmology,’’ states 
that ‘‘typhoid and typhus fevers, scarlatina, pyemia, 
and puerperal septicemia, and ° especially facial 
erysipelas, may all cause orbital cellulitis.” De 
Schweinitz, eighth edition, says that orbital cellulitis 
may follow in the wake of scarlatina, typhoid fever, or 
influenza, or may be a result of meningitis, but that the 
most violent types occur with facial erysipelas. I quite 
agree with this reference to facial erysipelas as I find 
that the most violent types in rapidity and in deforma- 
tion of parts occur with facial erysipelas. In the 
International System of Ophthalmic Practice, Medical 
Ophthalmology, Knapp states under the heading scarlet 
fever, ‘‘orbital abscesses have been observed in a 
number of cases, and the lacrymal apparatus has also- 
been involved.’’ Under the section on Diseases of the 
Nasal Accessory Cavities he emphasises the importance 
of inflammation of these sinuses producing orbital cellu- 
litis and abscess. I think there can be little doubt that 
these sinuses are the danger area for orbital cellulitis in 
scarlet fever particularly and in nasal Sepsis generally. 
Romer, in his text-book of ophthalmology, translated 
by M. L. Foster, states that of all cases of orbital cellulitis 
blindness follows in 20 per cent., and quotes Birch- 
Hirschfeld that 17 per cent. die from meningitis, 
abscess of the brain, or thrombosis of the cavernous 
sinus. In ‘‘ Bacteriology of the Kye,’’ by Axenfeld, 
translated by A. Macnab, will be found in a chapter on 
the orbit an excellent description of the connexion 
between infectious diseases of the accessory sinuses of 
the nose and those of the orbit. 

Iam deeply indebted to Dr. T. Archibald and Dr. W. M. 
Elliott, superintendents of the hospitals, and to the 
many house physicians, too numerous to name individu. 
ally, for valued assistance in treatment of the cases and 
in compiling these notes. 
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recovery from such a profuse hemoptysis as occurred 
in December, 1919, and partly in the difficulty in the 
differential diagnosis. The symptom-complex did not 


The interest of this case lies partly in the patient’s.. 















THERAPEUTICAL. suggest pulmonary tuberculosis on admission, in spite — 
eer of the suspicious association of a primary pleurisy with — 
A CASE OF hemoptysis. The malaise, anorexia, &c., so common 











































in tuberculosis, were absent. The information derived 
from examinations of the blood and sputum afforded 
support to this view. 

Cirrhosis of the liver may be accompanied by 


NON-FATAL RUPTURE OF ANEURYSM OF THE 
DESCENDING AORTA. 


By STANLEY R. TATTERSALL, M.R.C.S. ENG., 
L.R.C.P. LOND., 


LATE TEMPORARY SUPERINTENDENT, MOUNT VERNON SANATORIUM, 
BARNSLEY. 


bear the possibility of this diagnosis in mind, but 
dysphagia is not usual in these cases. The other 
symptoms were not those of cirrhosis. Malignant 
disease of the oesophagus was dismissed as there was 
no pain on deglutition, but merely some difficulty asso- 
ciated with the act. There was, again, an absence of 
the extreme emaciation seen in these cases. The 
diagnosis made on admission was ‘¢ thoracic aneurysm 
low down”? on account of the absence of involvement 
of the cervical nerves. The extreme epigastric hyper- 
esthesia suggested irritation of the intercostal nerves. 
X ray examination was unfortunately not possible. 


THE occurrence of thoracic aneurysms of large size 
without physical signs is well known, the case here 
recorded being of this type. There would seem to be 
little doubt that the first hemoptysis was due to the 
erosion of one of the bronchi, probably the left, by the 
sac, with subsequent rupture and healing. While 
under my observation I was not able to persuade myself 
that the cough had any tendency to ‘* brassiness.”’ 


J. L., a master-builder, aged 45, was sent to the Mount Vernon 
Sanatorium as a case of advanced pulmonary tuberculosis. On 
admission he gave the following history. He had been a regular 
soldier for eight years, during which time he had served in India 
and Canada; had not served during the Great War. When in India 
contracted malaria, and states that he now has “attacks’’ every 
two months; denies venereal infection. Has suffered for many 
years from cough in the winter time, but does not think it has 
become worse of late; has been in the habit of taking whisky 
freely. Except for slight dyspnoea he states that he was quite well 
until 12 months ago; in May, 1919, developed left-sided pleurisy, for 
the treatment of which he stayed three weeks in an infirmary ; 
then felt quite fit and commenced work, which he continued for 
six months, when a recurrence of the pain again caused him to 
stay in the infirmary for eight weeks; returned home for Christmas, 
although not feeling quite fit. On Dec. 3lst, 1919, while asleep, had 
a severe hemoptysis of about 6 pints; the blood brought up was 
dark red in colour and contained many clots. Returned to the 
infirmary, where he remained till his admission to the sanatorium 
in March, 1920. For some time past there appears to have been a 
definite slow loss of weight; complaint on admission was of pain in 
the back and shortness of breath ; also volunteered the information 
that for about six months past he had suffered from a slight 
difficulty in swallowing solid food.. Cough, although present, does 
not trouble him much ; there has been no vomiting. 

Condition on admission.—The patient was a well-nourished man, 
weighing nearly 12st. His complexion was fiorid, and his expression 
was anxious. There was well-marked dyspnea and orthopnea, but 
without cyanosis. Chest moves fairly well and equally; a tendency 
to ‘‘ barrel-shape,”’ but no bulging or pulsation is visible. No venous 
distension of chest or neck; no enlarged supraclavicular glands. 
Apex beat not palpable ; neither thrill nor shock. Percussion note 
good all over chest, although not definitely hyper-resonant. Area of 
cardiac dullness was obliterated ; no areas of dullness detected. On 
auscultation, moist sounds audible throughout the lungs. Heart 
sounds barely audible; no murmurs detected. Pulse of high 
tension ; radial pulses equal in volume and time; no tracheal tug. 
No involvement of the cervical sympathetic or recurrent laryngeal 
nerves detected. Abdomen: slight rigidity in upper part to palpa- 
tion; no solid viscera palpable. No abnormality of the central 
nervous system found. 

The subsequent history was: March 26th, 1920—sputum examina- 
tion: No tubercle bacilli found. 27th—blood examination: Cells 
normal in appearance ; no obviousleucopenia ; no malarial parasites 
or melanin seen. The differential count was F.G.O., 59 per cent.; 
§.I.) 203; Ti.1i7, 10°3; L.H., 50; C.G.0.,5°4. An Arneth differential 
count of leucocytes gave (I.), 32; (II.), 34; (III.), 28; (IV.), 6; (V.), 0; 
with a von Bonsdorff figure of 208. 

April 7th: Complains of severe pain in the back. Onpalpation of 
the abdomen considerable tenderness (? hyperesthesia) in the right 
hypochondrium, especially marked over the gall-bladder. Palpa- 
tion resisted in thisregion. On gentle palpation of the epigastrium 
an extraordinary paroxysm of coughing and clutching at the bed- 
clothes occurred, accompanied by great pain. During last few days 
streaky hemoptysis, and cough very troublesome. The sputum 
consists almost exclusively of frothy mucus. Now informs me that he 
has urethral stricture which requires dilatation at regular intervals. 

April 14th: At 8.5 p.m. sudden hemoptysis of bright red blood 
about 5-6 pints in quantity, and he died almost immediately. 
Throughout his illness he had been apyrexial, and without accelera- 
tion of the pulse-rate. 

Post-mortem examination (April 18th).—Rigor mortis present. 
Pleural cavities half full of dark fiuid blood. Numerous, fairly 
firm adhesions at the apex, base,and posterior part of the left 
pleura. Right pleural cavity free from adhesions. Both lungs 
bulky and emphysematous. Normal pericardial fluid; heart 
slightly enlarged in all dimensions. The descending thoracic 
aorta was the seat of a large fusiform aneurysm, about 6in. 
long by 94in. in diameter; this partly filled with adherent 
laminated clot. Sac of aneurysm densely adherent to surrounding 
structures. Rupture found to have occurred into the left bronchus. 
Aorta the seat of extensive calcareous atheroma throughout, with 
many patches of softening. Heart dilated in all chambers. Heart 
muscle pale and soft. On section of lungs no evidence of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, old or recent, found. Liver soft and fatty. No 
cirrhosis. Spleen very small, with patches of perisplenitis. No 
gall-stones. Stomach healthy and nothing fabnormal fonnd in the 
cesophagus. No erosion of the vertebre. The remaining viscera 
were not examined. 





A NOTE ON THE INCIDENCE OF 
ASCITES AND GiDEMA IN MALARIA. 


By J. I. Enriaut, B.A., M.B., B.CH. N.U.L., 
CAPTAIN, R.A.M.C. 

OwING to the many diverse symptoms manifested in 
malaria, I desire to draw attention to a peculiar type 
which is of extreme interest from the point of view of 
early recognition and treatment. I refer to the onset of 
the malarial attack—whether it be primary or secondary 
—which is accompanied by ascites, oedema of the feet, 





vague discomfort over the lumbar regions. Cases 
exhibiting these symptoms, especially in a primary 
malaria, are so suggestive of nephritis that, in all pro- 
bability, they are often treated merely as such without 
the recognition of any malarial element, with the result 
that their true origin is not suspected and accordingly 


cases were encountered. They were found to be chiefly 
subtertian infections, and all responded readily to 
quinine treatment, with rapid disappearance of the 
ascites, oedema, and urinary symptoms. Strange to 
say, not a single urine contained casts, but there was 
invariably a very appreciable amount of albumin, which 
quickly disappeared after a course of quinine treatment. 

I append a history of one typical case as indicative of 


the series :— 

The patient, a German, aged 25, recently captured on the 
Palestine front, was admitted to hospital 24/11/18, with a diagnosis 
of nephritis. He complained that about ten days before admission 


and feet became suddenly swollen. He had frequency of micturi- 
tion, being compelled to rise several times during the night, and in 
addition pain over both lumbar regions. He was absolutely certain 
that he had never had any previous malaria. 

On examination the patient was thin and anemic. Temperature 
on evening of admission 102°4° F. ; it remained continuously elevated 
for the succeeding five days with only slight daily remissions. No 
history of a rigor could be obtained. Pulse was 100, respirations 18. 
Stools of normal consistency. Lungs, heart, liver, and spleen 
normal. General anasarca; abdomen markedly swollen, with 
distinct fluctuation and dullness of both flanks; feet and legs 
cedematous; the face had a puffy appearance, with involvement of 
the eyes. 

Urine analysis.—Specific gravity 1018; acid albumin; sugar 
present; phosphates nil; no casts. 

Blood examination revealed subtertian parasites, and the 
patient had a course of intramuscular quinine (gr. 18) for ten days, 
followed by oral quinine. After the first intramuscular injection 
the temperature fell to normal; few days later the patient showed 
signs of a general improvement and expressed himself as feeling 
distinctly better. The ascites and cedema became gradually less 
pronounced, and at the end of two months had completely dis- 
appeared. On 22/1/19 patient was quite well and was accordingly 
discharged from hospital. : é ‘ 
Discussion. 

At first sight the diagnosis in this case was con- 
fusing. There was no history of previous malaria, the 
temperature was not of the usual malarial type, and 
the patient said that he had not had a rigor at any time 
during the illness. All these facts tended to confirm 
the primary diagnosis of a subacute non-specifi¢ 





hematemesis. The strong alcoholic history made one q 
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‘nephritis. The remaining cases, 
'secondary to previous malaria, all of them having 
‘had attacks before. Eight were malignant infections 
and two benign. The one prominent symptom common 


however, were 


' to all, whether the infection be benign or malignant, is’ 


the advanced anemia. Of obvious importance is the 
outstanding fact that no cardiac lesions were demon- 
_strable; neither could the existence of a myocarditis 
.be substantiated by any physical means. The pulse, 
_ on the contrary, was strong and of good volume. 

__ How, then, account for this remarkable cedema ? 
_During a wide experience of malignant malarial infec- 
tions in prisoners of war gained during the last two 


years this is the first occasion on which cedema has. 


_ occurred in association with malaria. It may be sug- 
.gested that the cedema is a disease sui generis, but 
against that suggestion is the fact that no similar cases 
_ have occurred amongst many German prisoners admitted 
_with dysentery and other diseases. Hence the con- 
‘nexion between malarial infection and the production 
of cedema would seem to be established ; this view is 
‘Supported by the disappearance of these symptoms 
after quinine treatment. I contend that there is evi- 
dence for connecting this ‘‘nephritic’’ form of malaria 
with blackwater fever, for the following reasons: 
During the same period as these cases were observed 
two severe attacks of blackwater fever took place 
,amongst the same group of prisoners. In both cases 
blackwater fever ensued after a considerable previous 
Mmalarial infection; one case was fatal. It occurred to 
me that the same pathological basis might account for 


the ‘“‘nephritic’’ character of ‘the cases previously 
cited as for the blackwater fever, and that they 
‘might possibly represent aborted attacks of the 


latter. It is of course impossible to do more than 
: suggest, without an extensive pathological investigation, 
jaenich could not then be carried out, that such a 
connexion does exist. It is probable that the malarial 
toxins in these cases have an affinity for the renal 
epithelium, causing a subacute nephritis without actual 
destruction of the renal cells, but with the passage of 
albumin, and sometimes red cells as well, in the urine. 
Had any great degree of hemolysis taken place, and 
‘had the liberated hemoglobin been secreted by the 
kidneys, from a clinical point of view at any rate, these 
““nephritic ’’ cases would be justly classified as black- 
water fever. These exceptional cases of blackwater 
fever without a history of antecedent malaria may 
possibly be analogous to the clinical case I have cited 
in which the cedema was the first manifestation of a 
malarial infection. The close relationship between this 
type of malaria and nephritis adds one more to the long 
Series of clinical varieties of malaria, and provides still 
another trap for the unwary clinician. 





NOTES ON A CASE OF 
HEAT-STROKE WITH HYPERPYREXIA. 


By E. SETON PATTISON, M.R.C.S. ENG., L.R.C.P. Epin.., 


SURGEON, R.M.s. “ OSTERLEY.’’ 





AT 6 A.M. on August 18th, 1920, while in the Red Sea, 
a& male passenger, aged 36, was seized with heat-stroke. 
There was much moisture in the air at the time—the 
wet bulb registering 87° and the dry 90°. He became 
immediately unconscious, with widely dilated pupils 
Which did not respond to light. The temperature in 
the axilla was 110°F. (verified by thrée thermo- 
meters). He was stripped and massaged with blocks of 
ice for periods of 15 minutes’ duration, in the intervals 
being dried with hot towels. After one hour of this 
treatment the temperature dropped to 108°, at the 
end of the second hour it was 106°4°. An injection 
of strychnine and digitalin was then given, and in 
another hour the temperature fell to 105°. After the 
fourth hour the temperature was 101°6°. The ice was 
then discontinued. He then developed violent epilepti- 
form convulsions, which continued for four hours. An 
Injection of morphia and atropin was then given, and he 
had some intermittent Sleep. The next day the 
temperature again rose to 106°, and the ice massage was 
resumed, the temperature gradually falling to normal, 
and he made a Satisfactory recovery. 
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Aebiels and Notices of Pooks. 


THE ASSESSMENT OF PHYSICAL FITNESS. 


By GEORGES DREYER, C.B.E., M.A., M.D., Professor 
of Pathology in the University of Oxford, in 
collaboration with GEORGE FULFORD HANSON, late 
Lieutenant, American Medical Air Service. London : 
Cassell and Co. 1920. Pp. 116. 10s. 


THIS little book consists mainly of tables, and is 
based on the principles developed by Professor Dreyer 
and published in THE LANCET of August 9th, 1919, and 
in later numbers. His constants for the normal rela- 
tionships between body weight, sitting height, and 
chest circumference have recently received confirma- 
tion in the results of other researchers, and in this book 
the powers and constants are worked out in great 
detail, so that greater accuracy is attained than was 
the case with the earlier more approximate figures. 
Detailed tables are contained in the book showing the 
normal weight for any trunk length, the normal weight 
for any chest circumference, the normal circumference 
of the chest for any given trunk length, and the normal 
vital capacity in relation to all three measurements, 
the latter being worked out in three classes according 
to the occupation or previous athletic history of the 
individual. Separate tables are included for males 
and females, and, in addition, all the tables are in 
duplicate, both the Metric and the English systems of 
measurements being used. Clear instructions are given 
with regard to the taking of the measurements, and 
many examples are included to illustrate how the 
tables may be used. These tables should prove 
extremely useful, since they enable anyone to see at 
a glance and without any calculation whether the vita! 
capacity is within normal limits, and so to estimate the 
physical efficiency of the individual. Not only can the 
vital capacity be estimated with regard to three 
separate measurements, but also an indication — is 
obtained of any abnormality of physical proportions. 

Much valuable work has been done in. the Depart- 
ment of Pathology at Oxford in the standardisation of 
normal measurements, and this book contains the ulti- 
mate results of many of these, including those of the 
relation of stem length to body weight, in which much 
of the pioneer work was done by Dr. Ainley Walker, 
though his name does not appear in this particular 
publication. Briefly, therefore, the value of this book 
lies in the fact that it enables a good and rapid estimate 
to be formed as to the normality or abnormality of any 
subject’s weight, since, even if the person is abnormally 
lanky or thick set, an average of the figures obtained 
from the stem length and chest circumference will lead 
to the practical exclusion of such factors, and so not 
only is an estimate of the physical build obtained, but 
also the more important functional test of the vital 
capacity can be estimated in relation to all these 
measurements. It should, therefore, find a wide sphere 
of usefulness among all who have to estimate physical 
fitness. 








ORTHOPADICS FOR PRACTITIONERS. 


An Introduction to the Practical Treatment of the 
Commoner Deformities. By PAUL BERNARD ROTH, 
M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. London: Edward Arnold. 
1920. With 57 illustrations. Pp. 195. 10s. 6d. 


THIs little book gives what it sets out to give, a clear 
account of the treatment of the commoner deformities 
likely to be met with in everyday practice. No 
attempt is made to enter deeply into pathology or 
theory, and the methods of treatment described are 
those which the author has found to be successful : 
others are ignored or condemned in a few words, This 
method ensures brevity and lucidity, an advantage to 
the practitioner, but it must result occasionally in a 
somewhat one-sided view. It is not always made 
clear when the views given are those personally held 
by the author, with which the majority of orthopedic 
surgeons might strongly disagree. The condemnation 
accorded to certain lines of treatment—for example, to 
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the ordinary operation for hallux valgus—is so blunt and 
emphatic as to confuse and perplex the unwary. AS a 
rule, however, these personal views show out so 
strongly as to be easily distinguishable. The book, as 
a whole, may be recommended as simple, practical, 
and straightforward, clearly expressed, and based for 
the most part upon sound principles. — 





THE MEDICAL ANNUAL, 1920. 


Edited by CAREY F. COOMBS, M.D., F.R.C.P., and 
A. RENDLE SHORT, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S. Bristol : 
John Wright and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 498. 15s. 


THE Medical Annual provides many interesting and 
instructive articles and will be warmly welcomed by 
a large number of busy practitioners this year as in 
years past. If it records no discovery of first-rate 
significance, it justifies the claim of its editors that the 
profession has been diligent in observation and has 
made steady progress in building up that storehouse 
of knowledge upon which all the great scientific 
adventurers must draw. 
cure recorded in the present volume (p. 160) is attributed 
to an‘article in the previous number of the Annual. The 
case was a very persistent one of granuloma venereum, 
which yielded rapidly to intravenous injections of 
tartar emetic. 

The editors comment on the difficulties of publication 
at the present time. This is no doubt the explanation 
of the extreme rarity of references to work published 
in the last 12 months. The bulk of the references is 
to work done in 1918 or the first half of 1919. There 
is thus no reference in an otherwise excellent article on 
the medical aspects of flying to the work of our French 
colleagues, Cruchet, Moulinier, Maublanc, and Ratié.! 
There are also, as must necessarily be the case in a 
volume representing sO many views on so many 
different subjects, some statements which we had 
rather not seen repeated. We consider it unwholesome 
doctrine to preach (table p. 311) that ‘‘the itch mite’’ 
is ‘‘ too small to look for.’’ The acarus may be hunted 
successfully with an ordinary pin and is easily dis- 
tinguished with a simple lens. More complete cross 
reference would be helpful to the general reader. Why 
should nota reference be found under ‘‘ tuberculosis’”’ to 
the paragraph on ‘‘ tuberculosis of the eye ”’ (p. 134), to 
‘‘ senital tuberculosis ’”’ (p. 345), and even to ‘‘ alcohol”’ 
(p. 2), though the discussion of the action of this drug 
in tuberculosis is not so full as it might have been. 

A classified list of books published during the year, 
an official and trade directory, a list of medical institu- 
tions, and another of current periodicals add to the 
value of the book. The whole is thoroughly well 
produced and the price very moderate. 


LECTURES ON MEDICINE TO NURSES. 
Seventh edition. By HERBERT EK. CUFF, M.D. 


London: J. and A. Churchill. 1920. With 29 illus- 
trations. Pp. 257. 7s. 6d. 
Dr. Cuff’s well-known text-book, ‘‘A Course of 


Lectures on Medicine to Nurses,’’ has now reached its 
seventh edition. The text is clear and concise, deals 
with essential facts, omits unnecessary detail and is 
admirably illustrated by 29 diagrams; the present 
edition contains a lecture on pulmonary tuberculosis 
and sanatorium treatment. Unfortunately, the high 
level of general excellence is not uniformly main- 
tained. The chapter on massage is ineffectual and 
of little value, theoretical or practical, the para- 
graphs dealing with the treatment of ringworm by 
Rontgen rays fail to emphasise the important fact that 
treatment is given to the entire scalp and not only to 
the infected area, whilst in his lecture on the nursing 
of a case of tracheotomy Dr. Cuff departs from academic 
teaching and considers it permissible to feather the 
outer tube before removing it from the trachea. In a 
future edition the author would do well to add here 
and to eliminate there, replacing the chapter on 
massage by comprehensive notes on the nursing of 
cases of heart disease. These alterations would add 
materially to the intrinsic value of his work. 





1 See THE LANCET, July 3lst, 1920, p. 250, 
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The Journal of Physiology. Edited by J. N. LANGLEY, 
Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. 1920. 
Vol. LIV. Nos.1, 2: Pp. 1-128. 10s. No.3: Pp. 129-202. 63.— 
The Recovery Process of Excitable Tissues, Part I., by © 
E. D. Adrian. The conductivity and excitability of a 
nerve fibre after the passage of an impulse gradually return ~ 
to normal during the relative refractory period and then 
pass through a stage in which both these functions are 
increased above their normal value—the ‘‘ supernormal 
period”’ of recovery. This stage is not always present and 
its extent is variable; it depends on the H° ion content of 
the fluid with which the nerve is in equilibrium. If the fluid 
is on the acid side, the phase is well marked and increases 


with increasing acidity; if on the alkaline side, the phase 


is absent and this holds good for the recovery of conductivity 
as well as that of excitability. The phenomenon of the 
‘‘treppe ’’ or staircase was first described in cardiac muscle © 
(1871)—i.e., in resting cardiac muscle the second of two con- 
tractions may be greater than that of the first. This 
increase in contractile power above its resting value is part 
of the supernormal phase of recovery. It is associated with 
an increased excitability, and is present when the heart is 
perfused with an acid fluid and absent with an alkaline. 
The staircase effect in skeletal muscle, however, is an 
entirely different phenomenon, and depends on the increased 
duration of the contractile process in the early stages of 
fatigue and is not affected by the H* ion content of the ) 
perfusing fluid. The maximum supernormal excitability | 
during recovery of nerves inan acid fluid is very slightly less — 
than the excitability in a neutral fluid, whereas the resting ) 
excitability is very much less. The minimal concentration — 
of ions required to excite during the supernormal period in | 
an acid fluid is equal to the minimum required in a neutral — 
fluid, although the resting value in acid fluid is very much 
greater. The author suggests and partly discusses an ) 
hypothesis to account for these facts. ) 
Experiments on the Regulation of the Blood’s Alkalinity, | 
PartI., by H. W. Davies, J. B. S. Haldane, and E. L. Kennaway, | 
The observers made experiments on themselves—the » 
experiments being carried out in a large air-tight respiration — 
chamber of about 260 cubic feet capacity—to study the effects _ 
of breathing increased percentages of COs, forced breathing, — 
ingestion of NaHCO; (by eating quantities from 30-57 g.). | 
The dissociation CO2z curve of human blood cannot be altered © 
by short periods of forced breathing or breathing moderate 
excess of CO:. It is greatly altered by ingestion of alkali. — 
In the acidosis of breathing excess of COg the urine becomes — 
more acid and its NHs increases. In the alkalosis of forced 
breathing or bicarbonate ingestion it becomes alkaline the - 
NH; decreases or disappears, and the rate of bicarbonate 
excretion may be very rapid. Acetone bodies generally 
appear in the urine of alkalosis. The excretion of alkali» 
during forced breathing does not appear to be compatible 
with the theory that the kidneys reabsorb a fluid of constant 
composition from a glomerular filtrate. The alveolar CO, is” 
greatly increased by ingestion of alkali. The analytical 
chemical methods used are fully described. | 
The Muscular Mechanism of the Diaphragm, by Grace 
Briscoe. It would appear that the diaphragm should not be 
regarded as a single muscle, nor as constituted by two 
lateral halves, but should be regarded as consisting in the 
crura and the two costal portions; the crura acting mesially 
and the costal parts arising from the ribs laterally, the 
crura being the more essential parts, the costal parts being 
in ® manner supplementary to the crura. The crural and 
costal portions are developed from different muscular sheets 
in the embryo, the crura receive their blood-supply directly 
from the aorta, the costal portion from the intercostal 
arteries and internal mammary artery. The phrenic nerve 
on reaching the diaphragm divides into two portions, the 
posterior branch supplies the anatomical crus on that side and 
certain adjacent muscle, while the anterior branch supplies | 
the remainder or costal portion. The author made investi- 
gations chiefly on anzwsthetised and pithed cats by making 
an opening in the chest wall—on one side a pneumothorax— 
attaching hooks to the crural and costal portions, and 
recorded the results, in order to determine any differences 
in the form and mode of contraction of these two parts | 
and to bring the results into relation with certain observed 
clinical phenomena, including the view that extension of the | 
spine induced the crural type of breathing and flexion of the 
spine initiated the parietal form of breathing. The move- 
ments of the diaphragm during respiration can be seen 
best, when the animal is lying flat, through a window made 
by removing the posterior portions of the seventh and 
eighth ribs; movements of both crus and dome can be 
watched. The general movement of the whole diaphragni 
during inspiration is downwards, the greatest descent taking 
place in the region of the central tendon. The latent period 
was usually shorter in the crus than the dome, whether the 
contractions resulted from stimulation of the phrenic nerve 
or when they occurred during spontaneous breathing. 
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“When the spine is flexed the contraction of the dome is 


usually increased and that of the crus diminished; on 
extension of the spine the reverse occurs. Distending the 
abdomen with saline to imitate ascites, whereby the abdo- 
men was distended and the diaphragm pushed up into the 
thorax, increased the energy of contraction ‘of the dome and 


diminished its latent period relatively to that of the crus. 
_ The energy of contraction of the dome increases as the 
intra-abdominal pressure rises with injection of the saline. 


aye 


The effects of varying stimuli to the phrenic nerve, 
' section of this nerve, and lateral flexion of the spine are 


described. The differences found in the energy of contrac- 
tion and in the latent period of contraction are due to 


. the changes in stretching or tension of the different parts 
_ of the diaphragm, brought about by alterations in posture. 


Extension of the spine produces a relatively increased action 


_ of the crus; flexion causes a relative increase in the action 


of the costal 


ortion. It is plain that the action of the two 
rts of the diaphragm can be modified by various factors, 
he modifications being due to changes in the tension of the 


different parts, such tensions being altered both by various 


9 eg 6-0 eve 


_ hydrogen ion and the hydroxy] ion. 
_ are exposed to dilute concentrations of hydrochloric acid the 
_ hydrogen ion is taken up, but the concentration of chlorine 


positions of the body and by the degree of intra-abdominal 

ressure. The experimental observations seem to confirm 
the hypothesis put forward, and based on clinical obser- 
vation,! that- the diaphragm should not be regarded as a 
functional whole, but rather that differentiation should be 
made between the action of the crural and costal portions of 
the muscle. 

The Action of HCO; Ion and of Morphine on the Respira- 
tory Centre, by J. B. Collip» The administration of sodium 
bicarbonate by intravenous injection may result in increased 
respiratory activity (dog). The instillation of sodium 
bicarbonate into the spinal fluid results practically at all 
times in definite stimulation of the respiratory centre. 

The Relation of the Animal Cell to Electrolytes: II., The 
Adsorption of Hydrogen (Ions) by Living Cells, by J. Gray. 
Trout eggs under normal conditions live in water containing 
a very low concentration of electrolytes, while the egg itself 
has a much higher electrolytic content. The author studied 
the possible uptake of electrolytes when the eggs are exposed 
to such substances in abnormally high concentrations. 
There exists positive evidence of the absorption of the 
When living trout eggs 


 jons in the external solution remains practically unchanged. 
To replace the hydrogen ions removed from the solution a 


_ adsorption process. 


the outer membrane of the cell. 


Hill and W. Hartree, 


kation (possibly potassium) is given up by the eggs. The 
uptake of the hydrogen ion by the cell follows the laws of an 
The equilibrium between the external 
solution and the cell is apparently established by means of 
This process constitutes 
Loeb’s ‘‘ membrane effect.’’ 

The Four Phases of Heat-production in Muscle, by A. V. 
is the subject of an elaborate paper 


which does not lend itself to a condensed report, as the 


_ authors’ summary alone occupies more than two pages. 


In No. 3 the following subjects are dealt with. The 
Partition of CO, Between Plasma and Corpuscles in 
Oxygenated and Reduced Blood, by J. Joffe and E. P. 


_ Poulton; The Relation of Oxyhemogiobins to the COs of the 
_ Blood, by J. M. H. Campbell and E. P. Poulton; Colori- 


_ our disposal does not allow even of condensed 


there is a migration of acid from 


metric Determination of the Reaction of Blood by Dialysis, 
by H. H. Dale and C. Lovatt Evans; The CO} Carrying 
Power of the Constituents of Plasma: The Alkali Reserve 
of Blood, by J. Mellanby and C.J.Thomas. The space at 
reports on all 
these allied, very technical, yet practical problems, and 
Only a few conclusions can be noted. At all pressures of 
CO2 up to 600 mm. the “true plasma” contains more CO, 
than the corpuscles in equilibrium with it. As the pressure 
of CO; increases there is a steady migration of acid from 
the plasma into the corpuscles, so that the dissociation 
curves of the plasma and the corresponding corpuscles 
are quite different from the dissociation curves of separated 
plasma and separated corpuscles. On reduction of blood 
corpuscles to plasma. 


_ If venous blood were completely reduced the transport of 


CO2 would be carried out chiefly by the corpuscles, but as 
venous blood is not usually more than 40 per cent. un- 


Saturated the transport of CO, is carried out by corpuscles 
and plasma in nearly 


equal proportions. The proteins of 
blood combine directly with CO. when the reaction of the 
blood is very much more acid than ever occurs in the body. 
The blood proteins act as acids combining with sodium, and 
compete for it with the COs. At all pressures of CO, the 
Cy of the corpuscles is greater than the Cy of the plasma. 


The CO, is completely expelled from the blood by the blood- 
pump because the proteins acting as acids are sufficient to 
combine with all the sodium of the blood. According to 
Mellanby and Thomas the CQ. is combined in the blood in 
two ways—(1) adsorbed by the proteins, and (2) as NaHCO;; 


1 Arris and Gale Lecture, by J. ©. Briscoe, 1919. 
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the transport of CO, is effected by the protein, and the 
alkali reserve of the blood is constituted by NaHCOs and by 
protein. - 

The Relation Between Respiration and the Pulse-rate, by 
F. A. Bainbridge. A close but not invariable relation- 
Ship exists between the degree of activity of the respira- 
tory centre and the rate of the pulse. The author describes 
his experiments on cats anesthetised with ether to 
determine which or any of several hypotheses that have 
been proposed to explain the facts. No evidence was obtained 
either that impulses pass by irradiation from the respiratory 
to the cardio-inhibitory centre, as suggested by Traube, and 
alter the tone of the latter, or that afferent impulses, capable 
of reflexly affecting the pulse-rate, pass from the lungs to 
the cardio-inhibitory centre, as suggested by Hering. The 
tone of the respiratory centre is modified by changes in the 
reaction of the blood, being increased by a fall and diminished 
by a rise in the Py Of the blood, The author concludes that 


the regulation of the pulse-rate is carried out primarily 
by the heart itself, and the respiratory movements 
influence the pulse-rate only in so far as by bringing about 
changes in the circulation, they call into action the regulative 
mechanism possessed by the heart. 


Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, and Otology. Nos. 8 
to 10, 1920.—Mr. Sydney Scott contributes to the August 
number an article on the ear in relation to certain disabilities 
in flying. Asa result of the examination of 62 flying officers 
he came to the conclusion that the rotation tests did not 
serve to discriminate qualities, either favourable or un- 
favourable, to individual flying ability; he mentions the 
importance of repeated auto-inflation during descent, and 
describes an extremely retracted condition of the drums 
sometimes seen by inspection immediately after landing.— In 
the September number Sir Charters Symonds describes the 
technique of laryngectomy, and gives a short account of the 
indications for and results of the operation. In this article, 
which may be considered as an addendum to his paper in 
THE LANCET of March 20th, 1920, he lays especial stress on the 
danger of contamination by septic secretions from the growth 
and its prevention by postponing the opening of the trachea 
till as late a period as possible, by packing the exposed inter- 
muscular spaces and by keeping the upper end of the divided 
trachea covered up with gauze after its division. Dr. Kerr 
Love contributes an interesting -paper on the Mendelian 
inheritance of congenital deafness.—In the October number 
is an illustrated description by Mr. Wilfred Trotter of his 
method of lateral pharyngotomy for the exposure and 
removal of malignant growths about the upper aperture of 
the larynx. For large tumours in this region the operation 
includes division of the lower jaw, and is, needless to say, a 
very formidable proceeding. 


British Journal of Children’s Diseases. Vol. XVII. July- 
September. Edited by J. D. RoLLESToN, M.D.—In a report 
of a case of Antenatal Intestinal Obstruction, with some 
remarks on other forms of intestinal obstruction in infants, 
Dr. Sydney A. Owen and Mr. Norman Lake describe the 
case of an infant who at birth had marked abdominal dis- 
tension, but otherwise appeared normal. The mother had 
hydramnios to the amount of five pints. Other signs of intes- 
tinal obstruction developed, and laparotomy, which was per- 
formed on the second day of life, Showed that the obstruction 
was due to strangulation of the intestine about a foot 
above the ileo-czecal valve by a band representing the remains 
of the vitelline artery arising from the mesentery, and 
descending to the upper surface of the bladder. Death teok 
place the day following the operation, and the autopsy 
showed that the entire gut below the site of obstruction 
was pervious. The writers review the recent literature 
relating to defects of the intestine, including complete 
and partial defects, occlusions, and atresi#, and Dr. 
Sydney Owen reports five cases in infants aged from 
five days to six months, illustrating the difficulties 
encountered in the diagnosis of actual or suspected 
intestinal obstruction.—In a paper on Hereditary Syphi- 
litic Aortitis Dr. E. J. Stolkind reviews the literature 
and comes to the conclusion that there is not a single 
proved case of hereditary syphilitic aortitis in children 
above one year of age, and especially in adolescents and 
adults, though he admits that such cases may exist.—Dr. 
Parkes Weber reports a case of Suprarenal Sarcoma of the 
Robert Hutchison Type in a girl aged 5 years, with an 
account of the necropsy and histological examination, and 
comes to the conclusion that his case, like other 
cases of the Hutchison type, is really a malignant hyper- 
nephroma of the suprarenal medulla not of sarcomatous 
but of neuroblastomatous nature.—In the second part of his 
paper on Stigmata of Predisposition to Bone and Joint 
Tubercle, Mr. W. C. Rivers compares subjects of bone and 
joint tubercle with normals in respect of certain personal 
stigmata—viz., red hair and ichthyosis—his clinical material 
being derived from the study of children at the Treloar 
Hospital at Alton, the King Edward VII. Hospital for 
surgical tuberculosis at Sheffield, and patients of all ages 
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notified during the last six years in the Barnsley district, of 
which he is the tuberculosis officer. He.found that red and 
reddish hair was nearly twice as frequent in bone and joint 
tubercle as in the ordinary population, and that ichthyosis 
was at least twice as frequent in bone and joint tubercle as 
in non-tuberculous children. 

School Health News (New York).—The June issue of this 
monthly journal, published for the information of school 
teachers by the Health Department in New York, deals chiefly 
with emergencies arising out of the hot season and vacation 
times. The Board of Education Section, referring to the high 
schools of New York, states: “‘ To carry out successfully the 
follow-up work in correcting physical and hygienic defects a 
health officer must be in charge witha free period each day 
for the purposes of consultation; the clearing up of files 
then becomes almost automatic.’’ In order to obviate the 
shirking of physical training students excused the practical 
side have to work thoroughly and accurately at the subject 
and are examined on it from the theoretical standpoint. 


eto Inventions. 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING OF THE PULSE. 


THE chief difficulties in the use of a polygraph are 
that it is working somewhere near the limit of accurate 
measurement by a purely mechanical device, that it is 
necessarily subject, to some extent, to lag produced 
by the inertia of the moving parts, and that small 
changes or abnormalities in the character of the pulse 
may, so to speak, be “rounded off’’ by the general 
“¢ overshoot ’’ of, or friction in, the recording levers. A 
more exact method of following the course of the pulse 
movements might be of value both in diagnosis and 
research. The great value of the electrocardiogram is 
due largely to the fact that it is produced with but little 
inertia or delay, and without much distortion of the 
natural phenomenon by the physical or mechanical 
characteristics of the recording instrument itself. 

Successful preliminary experiments have been made 
with an electrical device for recording the pulse at any 
one of the numerous exposed arteries of the body. 

The point at which the pulse is felt is covered with a drum 
or funnel connected to a tube in a manner similar to that 
adopted with most polygraphs, so that the movements of the 
artery are reproduced in the column of air in the tube. 
Instead, however, of making the small changes of pressure 
in the air record themselves by moving a tambour and 
working a lever—a system which necessarily shows inertia, 
overshoot, and friction—the device to be described uses 
these air currents to cool a very fine hot copper wire, whose 
degree of cooling is recorded on a string galvanometer of the 
type employed in taking the usual electrocardiogram. A 
spiral of fine copper wire, in the instruments hitherto 
made about 0°011 mm. in diameter, is mounted inside a 
little brass pipe in such a way that the movements of the 














Fic. 1—lLower curve, electrical record of pulse in radial artery. 
Upper curve, simultaneous polygraph tracing recorded photo- 
graphically. Time in1/5 sec. Record reads from left to right. 

pulse cause the column of air in the pipe to pass over the 

wire. The wire is joined by copper leads to a Wheatstone’s 
bridge; the battery terminals are connected to a 2-volt cell, 
and the galvanometer terminals (through a key) to the 
string galvanometer. The wire is heated by the current 
through it and a balance is obtained on the bridge, so that 
no: current runs in the galvanometer. The cooling pro- 
duced by the air travelling past the hot wire, in time with 
the pulse, causes a fall of resistance in the wire, the bridge 
is thrown out of balance, and a corresponding current runs 

in the galvanometer. Typical records are shown in Figs. 1 

and 2. It might be supposed that this instrument would 

show lag in the cooling or heating of the wire; if the wire 
be too thick it will, but by employing sufficiently thin wire 
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this lag can probably be reduced to negligible dimensions, — 
and the pulse be made to impress itself practically instan- — 
taneously on the hot wire. The sensitivity is high, so that — 
the string galvanometer may be used with a tight string 
and yery rapid movement, and the whole arrangement be 
made to record with little lag or ‘“‘rounding off’? of the 
natural characteristics of the pulse. 


It should be noted that the record made is not a pulse ~ 
tracing in the ordinary sense; the displacement of the 
string, recorded on the photographic paper, would, if 





Fic. 2.—Lower curve, electrical record of pulse in radial artery. 
Upper curve, electrocardiogram—i.e., record of electric change in 
the heart. Time in 1/5 sec. Record reads frour left to right. 
[The electrocardiogram is not very steady owing to leakage from 
A.C. mains.] 


the hot wire were infinitely thin, represent not dis- 
placement in the artery (as in the ordinary polygraph 
record) but rate of displacement. 
represents something between the two. 


Actually it probably 
Consequently 
the usual appearance of the record may be widely 


modified and require interpretation. 


Obviously a good deal of work must be done on the 
properties of the instrument before it is properly 
understood. There is little doubt, however, that interesting 
records of pulse movement in many parts of the body can 
easily be made at once by its means, and their analysis may 
lead to a fuller knowledge of the finer characteristics of, 
and variations in, the circulating system and be of value 
both to physiology and medicine. A pulse record showing 
the subtle characteristics and variations of the lower curve 
in Fig. 1 must be capable of detecting abnormalties either 
in the heart, the valves, or the arteries. At present, how- 
ever, observations have been made only on one individual, 
and it will be necessary to carry out experiments on various 
subjects before the value of the record in diagnosis can be 
established. 

It is possible to obtain a double-fibre case for the string 
galvanometer, enabling simultaneous records to be made of 
the pulse at any two desired spots on the body. Such an 
arrangement was used in making the records shown in the 
figures. It will shortly be possible to obtain from the 
Cambridge and Paul Instrument Company a device by which 
four simultaneous records can be made. Two of these will 
have the ordinary sensitivity of their string galvanometer 
and so will be suitable for electrocardiograms, phono- 
cardiograms, or pulse curves. The two additional records 
will have a less sensitivity, but, it is hoped, sufficient for 
pulse curves. By this means it will be possible to record 
simultaneously four pulses, or three pulses and the usual 
electrocardiogram, and so to infer with considerable 
accuracy, among other things, the velocity of a pulse-wayve 
in an artery. This velocity gives a measurement of the 
elastic state of the artery. 

The experiments made hitherto merely show that the 
instrument undoubtedly works. It is hoped to carry 
out at Manchester an extensive series of observations on 
the physical, the physiological, and the clinical aspects 
of the device. It is probable that the instrument can 
be considerably improved, both as regards the accuracy 
of its records and its convenience in use. It will remain, 
however, a simple, cheap, and easily worked accessory 
for any laboratory or hospital which already possesses 
a string galvanometer. 

I am greatly indebted to the Cambridge and Paul 
Instrument Company, and especially to Mr. C. C. Mason, 
a director of that firm, for the manner in which they 
have turned my suggestion into an actual working 
instrument. The records of Figs. 1 and 2 were taken 
in their works at Cambridge. : 

A. V. Hint, S¢.D., 2. Bees 


Professor of Physiology, Manchester University. 
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Industrial Medicine and St. Mary’s 
Hospital. 


WHATEVER be the future of the British Empire, 
future historians must place two things to its 
‘credit. Here has originated that industrial develop- 
ment which in a short century and a half has 
altered the conditions of human life more than all 
the events of the thousands of years which elapsed 
between the dawn of civilisation and 1760; and 
while that development has subjected the human 
organism to a new series of stresses and strains 
no one will deny that with it there have been intro- 
duced many changes of a beneficial nature. Here 
also originated, owing to the initiative of Sir JoHN 
SIMON and Dr. Wi~LIAM Farr in the mid-period 
of last century, the great science of preventive 
medicine. The early reports of SIMON, which 
contain the pioneer work of GREENHOW, indi- 
cate how important was the part played by 
industrial development in the health of the 
nation. CHADWICK, THACKRAH, and Guy, each 
had preceded GREENHOW, 
CALVERT HOLLAND invaded the same country, 
while the mantle of these workers fell later on 
OLIVER. Invaluable work was done, but it was 
mainly concerned with the rank weeds of industrial 
disease—plumbism, anthrax, fibroid phthisis, and 
the like; probably the popular idea is inherited 
from these first efforts that industrial medicine is 
concerned only with a small group of occupational 
diseases. 

Meanwhile preventive medicine 
developing in other directions. 


has been 
At first it concen- 


_ trated on such things as infectious disease, food- 





means. 


Supply, drainage, water-supply, and unhealthy 
dwellings; but with the dawn of the twentieth 
century it has been changing and becoming more 
personal in its application, and to be effective it 
must become more and more personal. First, 
health at birth has been tackled through prenatal, 
maternity, and infant clinics; next health during 
growth has been supervised through school 
clinics; lastly, the health of the adult has 
escaped organised attack but has come in for some 
meed of public interest. Here it is that occupa- 
tion, which more than any other influence throws 
unusual strains on the vigour of adults, pro- 
vides at once the reason for. action and the 
Modern industry has not only altered 
the geographical distribution of the population 
80 that the human race is no longer locally 
restricted in number by the food raised from 
the soil on which it lives, but it has grouped 
together masses of the people in great industrial 
concerns. Supervision of the health of children is 
rendered possible by the grouping of attendance at 
schools. Industry groups adults according to 
occupation whether on the coalfields or in 
metalliferous mines, in the textile mills of 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, in shipbuilding yards, 
in engineering establishments, in boot and shoe 
factories, in the pot-banks of the “five towns,” in 
foundries, in laundries, on the railways, in 
Government departments like the Post Office 
and Telegraph Service, in food factories, in 
great stores, in clerical work, and 


in maby 


other trades. This grouping is ready to hand: 
and the last few years have seen a flood of light 
thrown on the advantage to be gained from investi- 
gating health in industry, not merely to improve 
the lot of individual groups of workers, but to 
ascertain the influences subjection to which causes 
the human organism to succumb to this or that 
form of morbidity. The voice of the small medical 
staff of the Factory Department has not been un- 
heard; the work of the Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee has done much to arouse public interest, 
and point the necessity for expanded effort: the 
short-lived activities of the Ministry of Munitions 
Showed how the work could be undertaken; the 
welfare movement in factories is a lay effort 
advancing ahead of medicine; the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board continues to explore the territory. 
Some few pebbles from the shore of knowledge have 
been gathered; more must be gathered; all must 
be used. 

To-day efforts to teach industrial medicine are 
only made at Manchester and in the Welsh School 
of Medicine; in both cases the classes are in 
connexion with post-graduate work for the Diploma 
of Public Health. No attempt anywhere is made to 
train the future general practitioner to know some- 
thing of the working-day life and risks of those among 
whom he is to spend his life. Credit is particularly 
due to the authorities of St. Mary’s Hospital for 
taking steps to remedy the omission, and proposing 
to establish a chair of Industrial Medicine, the 
holder of which shall be abreast of modern know- 
ledge, shall instruct the students, and be himself a 
research worker in the field. Few people probably 
appreciate how wide an industrial field London 
itself provides for research; it is easily the 
greatest industrial centre in the world; nearly 
every industry is represented there. Without 
going from London there may be studied problems 
of labour wastage and lost time; the psychology 
of labour unrest with its dependence on acci- 
dents and morbidity; the excessive incidence of 
common complaints in certain trades; the particular 
affections, such as writer’s cramp, caisson disease, 
or plumbism ; and the wide subject of industrial 
fatigue. Sir ALMROTH WRIGHT, in putting forward 
an appeal for funds, is marked out as a leader in 
medicine with a sure vision for present needs and 
opportunities. The appeal was made public at a 
luncheon on Oct. 1st in connexion with the com- 
mencement of the new academic year. We wish it 
every possible success. We have in these columns 
noted from time to time the progress of industrial 
medicine, and hope that when the session for 
1921-22 is inaugurated we shall be able to announce 
that St. Mary’s Hospital has established the new 
chair and appointed the first professor of Industrial 


Medicine. 
___ Oo 


Physical Measurements. 


THE relations of mathematics to medical problems, 
and the standards of physique which should be 
adopted in the selection of aeroplane pilots are 
subjects which have both received recently much 
attention in the medical press, not only in our own 
country but also in others. Both these subjects 
are dealt with in a paper by Dr. C. B. HEALD and 
Mr. B. THOMSON, which ‘we publish in our present 
number, and which we welcome, since it affords 
an interesting comparison on a series of indi- 
viduals of the tests for physical fitness deve- 
loped by Lieutenant-Colonel MARTIN FLACK with 
the vital capacity test as elaborated by Professor 
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GEORGES DREYER. There is a growing ten- 
dency in modern medicine, especially applied 
at present in the measurement of health and 
normality, to attempt to find definite tests of 
easy application, which may be used to assess the 
physique of an individual in such a way that the 
result may have relatively an absolute value and be 
less and less dependent on the judgment and 
clinical experience of the medical man concerned. 
Dr. THoMAS LEWIS’ has emphasised the obvious fact 
that in the realm of the circulation and its dis- 
orders physical signs and methods, which may 
serve the purpose of the moment, must ultimately 
be replaced by methods of precision, which are 
so essential for the progressive study of disease. 
Not only must the methods employed for the 
advancement of medicine be exact, but they 
must be capable of accurate description in writing 
so that constant and world-wide standards may 
be set up. 
for the other systems of the body, and are already 
being applied, and are giving in some directions 
valuable results. The importance, therefore, of the 
subject, which is dealt with by Dr. HEALD and 
Mr. THOMSON is very real, and it would indeed be 
useful if the data on the 124 individuals, on which 
their paper is founded, could be published in 
detail, so as to allow consideration from points of 
view somewhat different from those of the authors. 

The figures given support both FLACK’s and 
DREYER’S contentions, and in addition the various 
groups given in the first table show an interesting 
agreement between the results of FLACK’s tests 
and DREYER’S formulsz, and this in spite of the fact 
that the authors have used the original approximate 
powers and constants given by DREYER rather than 
the more accurate ones included in his later book 
“The Assessment of Physical Fitness.’ On the 
other hand, as opposed to the group results, the 
assessment of physical fitness of the individual 
sometimes showed marked discrepancies between 
the two methods—a result not surprising in view of 
the factors concerned which we discuss later; and 
it has been the object of the authors to develop a 
system of dealing with the figures obtained, so that 
respiratory efficiency may be estimated by a com- 
bination of the two methods, any deficiency in one 


direction being disregarded if there is a correspond- 


ing super-efficiency on the other series of tests. 
This they have attained by combining the 
various results of FLACK and DREYER into two 
composite figures, and plotting these composite 
figures against one another, obtaining a graphic 
result, “which is almost incapable of formulative 
expression,’ but which serves to divide these 
various individuals into fit and unfit groups on 
the basis of the combined tests. This division 
corresponds closely with that arrived at on general 
grounds as a result of the medical experience of 
the examiners. It is this graphic representation 
of the results of two very different methods of 
examination, with the attempt to represent the 
whole by one assessing figure, which forms the new 
departure of the paper, and the part which must 
show itself able to resist criticism. The authors 
themselves point out that mathematics should be 
applied to medicine only cautiously, and that human 
efficiency in its entirety can only be represented 
by a very indeterminate formula; and the question 
arises whether their own formula may not itself be 
too indeterminate to have any real meaning. ‘‘ Only 
a limited number of causes of any result can be 
measured,” they state, but they also hold that the 
FLACK tests are measures of “respiratory com- 


These principles are equally true 


petency’”’ and the DreyER figures of “ physical 
proportion.” This latter statement cannot possibly 
be upheld. While the relationships between weight, 
stem length, and chest circumference are those of 
physical proportions, this is far from true in the 
case of the vital capacity, which is to a very large 
extent a measure of the efficiency of the respira- 
tory muscles. The rapid variations in vital capacity 
that have been shown to occur in tuberculous 
subjects by DREYER and BURRELL are best explained 
on a basis of varying muscular power, while 
similarly the improved vital capacities which are 
found to develop as the result of physical training in. 
normal individuals—giving differences of 700 c.cm. 
or more in a short period of time—can only be 
explained on the basis of an improved use 
of the respiratory muscles. Both systems of 
tests must be considered therefore as deal- 
ing with respiratory competence. On the other 
hand, the FrLack tests are something more 
than this; they have proved themselves ex- 
cellent in estimating psychological characteristics, 
such as the will power of an individual, especially 
if an examination of the pulse is conducted during 
the fatigue test, when evidence of the ability of the 
subject to hold out in spite of a failing pulse will 
often be obtained. How large a part is played by 
psychological factors will be seen by anyone who 
conducts two series of FLACK fatigue tests, if in one 
the individual is given no indication of the standard 
expected, while in the other series the subject is 
set a high standard, with the explanation that he 
will be held unfit unless he can reach it. The 
second series will give much higher readings. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the graphic 
representation arrived at by the authors 
estimates the _ efficiency of the individual, 
assessing him mainly on his physical fitness, to 
a less extent on his power of determination, and to 
some extent perhaps on his rate of metabolism or 
other factors. It remains questionable whether 


the flying man should not be chosen very largely 


on psychological grounds rather that physical, 
provided his physique is above a definite minimum, 
a high physical standard being only insisted on 
when the subject intends to fly at very great 
altitudes. In this case a definite and separate 
estimation of his physique and will power would 
be more useful than the conglomerate figure 
obtained by the method here suggested. On the 
other hand, the principle of plotting the results of 
different tests against one another and the hope 
expressed of obtaining by this means “useful 
efficiency factors for all the principal organs of the 
human body” do carry real weight in the develop- 
ment of medicine, and express an aim, which we 
can only hope will reach ultimate achievement. 
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Anatomical Material. 


MATERIAL for anatomical purposes has been 
increasingly short for some time past. Teachers of 
operative surgery in particular have found their 
occupation gone. Even if some amelioration in 
the conditions is now apparent it seems to us,. 
nevertheless, that the question is too important 
to be kept in the background. A recent letter 
from the Ministry of Health to boards of guardians,. 
dealing with this subject, has led to an outburst 
of foolish sentiment in the daily press. In con- 
trast to this Professor J. KE. .FRAZER’sS letter to 
the Daily Express of Sept. 21st cannot fail to 
do good, and is a worthy example of sound and 
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a A knowledge of human anatomy is not heaven-sent, nor 
mouth. The infinity of detail, all 
structure, can only 
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‘convincing argument, from which we extract two 


can it be acquired from books, or pictures, or from word of 
important, of bodily 
be appreciated and understood by actual 
dissection and hard work under skilled direction, and the 


_ successful study of the science of medicine—which includes 


_ operations cannot be learned 
_ ing, however eminent they may be. 


i} 
1 


_ surgery and its specialities—depends ultimately on know- 


ledge of the body. Again, the proper performance of surgical 


by looking at surgeons operat- 
It has been remarked 
by a writer on this matter that it would be as reasonable to 


_ expect to be chosen to keep goal for England because one 
_ had watched every cup match played for years past. 


This, then, brings us up against the ugly fact that, if the 


_ young surgeon cannot acquire dexterity on the dead, he 
_ must obtain it at the cost of the living. So far as anatomy 


is concerned, it has from ancient days been recognised as an 
absolute necessity for medicine, and to-day, when the field 


_ of medicine has grown to such enormous size, the need for 


study of the body is still more insistent. 


_ knowledge and advance. 


Anatomy and the 
development of the body lie at the foundation of all medical 
The war, in which the medical 
services reached a stupendous height of accomplishment and 
brilliant effort, has led to stil! greater appreciation of 


_ anatomy and its value, and anatomists are faced with many 


new problems to be solved. 


_ The need is imperative; the medical schools 
must have material. 


This was recognised years 


_ ago by Parliament, and that body by its enactments 


intended to meet the need in a decent and lawful 
manner. Yet the wishes of Parliament have been 
neutralised—it is an open secret—by those whose 
duty it was to carry out the details of the pro- 
visions of the law. It is absurd fora serious Act 


_to be passed through the representative house 


in order to meet the necessities of a learned 


| 
. 
: 
. 


_ profession indispensable to the nation, and then 
_for-the power to make it effective to be left 


_ 80 largely in the hands of half-educated local 


politicians and their servants. It is fully time 
that the departments responsible for administer- 
ing the Act were allowed to entertain a 


_hew conception of their duties, and were given 
_ power to carry their views to completion. It ought 


not to be possible for any local body to go against 


the wishes of Parliament in a matter so vitally 


affecting the education of the country’s medical 


men; and in many ways it would be a step forward 


if local boards and councils were deprived of the 
power to inter, whether the body be claimed or not, 


_ without sanction from the central authority. All 


deaths occurring in rate-aided institutions would 
thus come under the notice of proper authority, 
and it should not be beyond the wit of man 
to find a way through which such an arrange- 
ment would be compatible with burial within the 
usual time. Unclaimed bodies, in the face of the 
very natural sentiment of relatives, must form the 
main source from which anatomical supply is to 
come, and it would in all probability meet the 
demand if the provisions of the law were faithfully 
carried out. If some method of making the law 


_ effective is not put into operation before long the 


way will be opened to unfortunate illegal practices, 
and everybody, whatever the issue, will regret the 
passivity which had allowed a good law to fall into 
desuetude, as has happened very largely, for example, 


_ to the law dealing with bribery and corruption. 
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LivInG-IN oN CANAL Boats.—The Minister of 
Health has appointed a committee, with Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, M.P., as chairman, to inquire into the prac- 
tice of living-in on canal boats in England and Wales and to 
report whether any alteration in the practice is desirable. 

gentry of the Committee is Mr. Arthur Jones, of the 
Ministry of Health, and communications for the Committee 


Should be addressed to him at the Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, 8.W.1. 





Aunotations, 


“Ne quid nimis,”’ 


THE INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES. 


DURING the week a number of schools were formally 
opened by members of the medical profession, whose 
addresses provided much variety in the subject-matter 
chosen to interest those present. We only comment upon 
a few, but their style and matter show that there is 
room for the delivery of these orations, when they 
desert the stereotyped pattern. One address appeared 
to be directed to medical students; two dealt with 
subjects of importance to certain sections only of the 
audience of teachers, fathers, mothers, and prize- 
winners ; while the fourth, delivered at the opening of 
the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, was so broad 
in scope that no one present could have failed to find 
certain points of special interest therein. Professor 
Swale Vincent, whose address we print in full, dwelt 
on problems of medical research and education ; on 
the tedium of the formal lecture and the evils of 
examinations ; on the proper department for the teach- 
ing of histology; and on the need for “ generous 
and complete’’ State support for the universities. Dr. 
A. M. Gossage at Westminster on Sept. 30th also noted 
the urgency of enlisting Government help to meet 
the financial requirements of medical teaching schools. 
On the other hand, Professor George Adami, as will be 
seen in the earlier pages of this issue of THE LANCET, 
gave his hearers a thoroughly contentious address. We 
may say at once that, without agreeing with Professor 
Adami in some of his main deductions, even while we 
acknowledge the accuracy of most of his facts, we none 
the less think it an excellent thing for admittedly con- 
troversial points to be discussed in this uncompromising 
manner. Clinical units have been started in the 
greatest of our London medical schools, and have at the 
back of them a fairly universal support. Incidentally 
Professor Adami was, of course, wrong in suggesting 
that St. Mary’s Hospital either had in any way con- 
tracted itself out of Government aid or stood aloof from 
the movement for the institution of clinical units. As 
we pointed out in THE LANCET (Sept. 18th, p. 621) the 
clinical unit system is, owing to much energy and some 
altruism on the part of those concerned, in full being at 
this hospital, which also was the earliest to obtain from 
the Board of Education the grant as a technical school. 
Undoubtedly Professor Adami indicates the way in 
which clinical units can do harm if they are run in the 
wrong spirit, but to us it seems there is no necessity to 
run them wrongly. 





From Empiricism to Science. 

The freshmen who attended the opening of the 
Session at King’s College Hospital may well be envied 
by their colleagues at other medical schools, as they 
were privileged to listen to a speech especially prepared 
for and addressed to students. Mr. Richardson Cross 
deliberately ignored controversial problems of current 
interest only to medical graduates. He sought to make 
no impression outside the walls of his old hospital, to 
convey no message but that of encouragement and 
stimulation to the student in the form of a simply 
worded review of the development of the modern doctor. 
After rejoicing in the association with the present new 
hospital of a hall of residence for medical students. 
since he believed strongly in collegiate life for students, 
Mr. Cross alluded to the distinguished men on the 
staff of King’s College Hospital in Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
35 years ago. He described their personal charac- 
teristics and special skill, but pointed out that in those 
days the greatest operative skill was frequently made 
useless by the blood poisoning that followed after 
operation. Wounds nearly always healed with sup- 
puration ; some did well, others recovered very slowly 
or gave rise to the blood poisoning, pyzemia, and so 
forth, then known as hospital diseases. The mortality 
after amputation or similar operations was not less 
than 25 per cent.; it reached even 40 per cent. in 
England and Scotland at certain times; while at one 
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time in Paris it was even higher. Few dared to open the 
abdomen, or even the chest; but subcutaneous opera- 
tions performed by William Adams and others usually 
did well. So did tlose about the face, where the good 
nutrition of the part seemed to withstand the unhealthy 
tendency. Spencer Wells, in 1864, attributed these 
conditions to the unhealthy atmosphere of the hospital 
ward. It seemed that operations in private houses did 
better than in hospital, and those in smaller hospitals 
better than in large ones. At Glasgow it was decided 
to’ pull down and’enlarge the hospital on the block 
system, and improve the bed space; a new hospital was 
built, but with little improvement. Mr. Cross went 
on to explain that Lister, then professor at Glasgow, had 
long recognised that the unbroken skin provided protec- 
tion to the damaged tissues shielded by it, and after 
studying Pasteur’s work, realised that suppuration was 
the result of putrefaction or fermentation in exposed 
tissues ; that organisms, the causes of putrefaction, 
must be excluded, and suppuration must be pre- 
vented from occurring at all. He then evolved 
this as a new principle in surgery; the _ treat- 
ment or lessening of suppuration after it had 
taken place was another and a more difficult problem. 
Mr. Cross then described the early experiments of 
Lister, who became associated with King’s College in 
1877, and proceeded to emphasise the revolution in 
surgical methods following on his work. He spoke 
of the early attempts to apply bacteriology to surgery 
and gave some indication of the special problems of infec- 
tion and immunity still unsolved. He continued with 
a few words of counsel to the student on the prepara- 
tion for his life’s work, which he described as the 
alleviation of suffering, the prevention of disease, and 
the improvement in all conditions of life. The student 
could watch the teacher’s method of investigation 
and stimulate his own powers of observation free from 
responsibility. Good habits of investigation and method 
should be acquired early, and the student must learn 
to distinguish between those who argue from facts 
and those who argue from notions and ideas. Mr. 
Cross concluded with a brief statement of his views 
on the present position and future outlook, which 
the students who listened might well regard as 
axiomatic. 

‘¢The work of the general all-round practitioner gives him 
but little time for study or recreation, many are overworked 
and underpaid. Surely the present working of the panel 
system is unsatisfactory. The State, through the Ministry 
of Health, is making much use of medical services, and will 
more and more extend them. We shall, no doubt, continue 
willingly to give our best services, our time and knowledge 
towards the highly-skilled treatment found in the voluntary 
hospitals, but where the State or Poor-law undertake the 
responsibility in dealing with the sick, a proper payment 
will be expected for the services rendered by medical men. 
And we must continue to be a self-governed profession so far 
as that is practicable.”’ 


Teachers and Their Reward. 

In his inaugural address Dr. Gossage called sympathetic 
attention to the immense increase in the number and 
complexity of the subjects which the medical student 
had now to be taught compared to what was the case 
when he was a student. He did not desire to frighten 
the student who was just entering on his professional 
education ; he had no need to be afraid. It was true 
that he would have to work rather harder than the 
previous generation, but all the fresh knowledge that 
he had to absorb was prepared and rendered easy for 
him by his teachers. It was with the teachers that 
Dr. Gossage was more concerned. They had had to 
acquire this knowledge with much pain and toil, and 
the work required of them in this rendering of new 
discovery fit for student absorption was increasing 


by leaps and bounds. Teaching was the least 
well paid of all the professions, and, as in other 
branches of secondary and _ technical education, 


students’ fees were completely inadequate, even to 
supply the necessary apparatus, much less. to 
pay a salary commensurate with their labour to the 
teachers. In the past professional men taught their 


future colleagues in their spare time while they earned 
their livelihood by the practice of their profession, and 
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were repaid because the successful teacher obtained , 


7 


the largest professional reward. To some extent in the 
more purely professional subjects of medicine, surgery, 






and midwifery this still holds, and it is a great | 


advantage to the student to be taught by active practi- 
tioners. Other subjects of the curriculum, such as 
pathology, are now demanding the whole of the 
teacher’s energy, leaving him no time for practice, 
and, even if there were time, eminence in these 
sciences does not lead to remunerative professional 
work. There is, too, a tendency both here and in other 
countries to demand that a major part of the teach- 
ing in even medicine, surgery, and midwifery shall 
be done by whole-time teachers and assistants. In 
America, and to some extent in England, the difficulty 
is partly met by the munificence of private individuals, 
who have endowed universities and schools for medical 
education; on the continent of Europe the financial 
responsibility is undertaken by the Government. 
London, the largest English centre for medical educa- 
tion, has never received much assistance from endow- 
ment, and in these days when it is becoming impossible 
to raise from the charitable even sufficient money for 
the hospital treatment of the sick, further endowment 
of education becomes excessively unlikely. It is 
therefore to the Government that we shall turn for 
adequate provision so that in material and personnel 
the schools shall be equal to the best. Before under- 
taking any such responsibility the Government must be 
expected to insist on economy of management, and we 
may expect it to insist on a reduction in the number of 
competing schools and hospitals, which may be con- 
siderably reduced by amalgamation. The proper use of 
London’s unrivalled opportunities is also likely to be 
demanded, so that the teaching possibilities of the 
numerous special hospitals and infirmaries shall be 
utilised, and-a further multiplication of unnecessary 
institutions, to the detriment of those already existing, 
prevented. 


GONORRHCEAL HEART DISEASE. 


ACCORDING to Professor N. Jagic and Dr. O. Schiffner, * 
of the Sophia Hospital of Vienna, affection of the 
heart is generally regarded as a rare complica- 
tion of gonorrhceal infection. Kolle and Hetsch 
estimate the frequency of gonorrhceal septicemia at 
about 0°7 per cent. of all cases of gonorrhoea 
that come under treatment, but the heart is involved 
in only a small proportion of the septic cases. The 


best known and by far the most frequent form of | 


gonorrhceal heart disease is gonorrhoeal endocarditis, 
which, like endocarditis due to other causes, may be 
divided into verrucose and ulcerative. All writers are 
agreed that gonorrhoeal ulcerative endocarditis has 
a predilection for the aortic valves, which accord- 
ing to Kilbs are affected three and a half times 
as frequently as the mitral valves. The clinical 
symptoms are usually those of pyzemia, and the prog- 
nosis is thoroughly unfavourable. The verrucose form, 
of which Professor Jagic and Dr. Schiffner record an 
example, relatively frequently. represents the only 
localisation of gonorrhceal infection. Its favourite 
situation is the mitral valve. In some instances com- 
plete recovery takes place, but in the majority of cases 
a valvular defect remains. Most writers are agreed 
that gonorrhceal pericarditis is not infrequent, but 
according to Hofmann it hardly ever occurs alone, 
but is always found associated with other gonorrheeal 
heart affections or inflammations of other serous mem- 
branes. Myocarditis of gonorrhceal origin is less known, 


especially when it occurs in an isolated form, than 


either endocaritis or pericarditis. Professor Jagic and 
Dr. Schiffner record two cases, both of which occurred 


in the course of a generalised gonorrhceal infection, but 


after the local affection had subsided. The symptoms 
were those of ordinary infective myocarditis, and dila- 
tation of the heart was found on physical and ortho- 
diagraphic examination. 
of seeing these three cases of gonorrhceal involvement 


of the heart within a relatively short time, the writers — 
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_ conclude that gonorrhceal affections of the heart, espe- 
» cially mild forms of myocarditis, occur more frequently 
_ than is generally supposed, and suggest that some of 
the myocardial lesions of later life, for which there is no 


of onset, the progressive spread, the tissues involved, 
and the rarity of implication of the deeper structures 
the morbid process may be regarded as a lymphangitis. 
There appear to be two types of infection, one pro- 






obvious cause, are of gonorrhceal origin. 





REFUSAL TO SERVE. 


Mr. Ernest Hutchinson’s play, entitled The Right to 
Strike, now being presented at the Garrick Theatre, 
London, was described by its producer at the end of the 
first night’s performance as ‘not propaganda,’’ and 
dramatic critics have added that it is certainly not art; 
but for all that it is a study of medical polity which is 
likely to interest the public and to help the medical 
profession to clarify its own views by. seeing them in 
the limelight. The plot is simple in outline and filled 
in boldly and sincerely. The staff of a small valley 
railway, serving. as sole access to a North-country 
manufacturing town at the head of the valley, decides 
to down tools with such completeness as to ensure 
the absolute acceptance of its own terms. Medical 
supplies being thus held up, the staff of the local 
infirmary at once counters with an efficient and well- 
_ organised motor-transport service to the railway junc- 
tion. On the first day a car is overset by a steel wire 
stretched across the road and the newly-wedded doctor, 
son of the local medical practitioner, is killed on the 
spot. Under the leadership of the local surgeon the 
medical strike then becomes as complete as the railway 
strike, medical help being denied completely to the 
strikers and their families. The wife of the signalman 
who leads the railwaymen gets an obstructed labour, 
presumably owing to a transverse presentation, from 
which neither the handy woman nor the local prac- 
titioner, who soon secedes from the medical strike, is 
able to deliver her. The surgeon, who is keeping vigil 
by the graveside of his murdered friend and colleague, 
is sought for high and low throughout a night in which 
the woman’s straits become ever more painful and 
urgent. When found he hesitates long, but, the railway 
strike being over, he is persuaded by the deceased doctor’s 
young widow to perform the operation—it is evidently a 
Cxsarean section—which is to save his chief opponent’s 
wife. This is the crowning scene, and the curtain goes 
down as the surgeon tears off his coat and waistcoat and 
calls (he actually bawls) for the local practitioner to 
give the anesthetic. The- play is not concerned 
merely with the broad human interest of the 
Situation, but introduces with humour and a faint 
flavour of malice the solicitor of the ‘‘ Medical 
Association,’’ who, while strongly condemning the 
local strike, is unable to prevent it. There is a measure 
of general support from the younger section of 
the medical profession in the country, but meanwhile 
the surgeon’s name is removed (the shrift is dramatically 
Short) from the Register by the action of the ‘“‘ Medical 
Council’’ and he is forbidden to practise. The play 
may be helpful to those members of the body politic, 
whether medical or no, who cannot otherwise picture 
the results of withholding their personal service. Like 
the illustrations to Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,’’ the scenes 
would enliven the pages of a trade-union manual or the 
prospectus of the Medico-Political Union. 





IDIOPATHIC GANGRENE OF THE SCROTUM. 


Dr. Alexander Randall, of Philadelphia,! records 16 
examples of this condition, first described by Fournier 
in 1883, which have occurred in the Philadelphia General 
Hospital since 1904. The three cardinal features of 
the disease are the explosive onset in the midst of 
apparent health, the rapid evolution of mortification, 
and the total absence of the usual causes of mortifica- 
tion. Five of the cases ended fatally, a mortality of 
31°2 per cent., death being due to profound toxzemia. 
In six of the patients a penile swelling and gangrene 
preceded or accompanied the scrotal lesion. In the 
present series only the structures of the skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissues were involved. Owing to the mode 
a ee 
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ducing gas and the other not. In 7 of the 16 cases 
emphysematous crepitation in the tissues was felt, 
and in several of these escape of gas was audible 
on incision. The Bacillus aerogenes capsulatus was culti-- 
vated in one case. In the non-gas-producing cases the 
most frequent infecting organism was a streptococcus. 
Six of the cases.had local lesions which may have 
acted as portals of entry for the virulent organism—e.g¢., 
phimosis in one case, recent chancroidal infection in 
two cases, urethritis in one case, an indefinite history 
of trauma in one case, and hemorrhoids in one case. 
In all the remaining cases the patients appeared to bein 
their usual good health. Treatment consisted in early 
incision and drainage, and the application of a copious 
dressing of gauze saturated with a 1 in 3000 solution of 
potassium permanganate. 





WELFARE OF THE BLIND. 


THE second annual report (H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 6d.) of the Advisory Committee marks a further 
stage in public interest for the welfare of the blind. 
The chief proposal made in their first report was that 
grants in aid should be made to approved agencies for 
the blind in respect of particular services carried on on 
behalf of the blind. This proposal having been adopted 
by the Ministry of Health, subject to certain necessary 
conditions, the committee now report with satisfac- 
tion that the recommendations made by the Ministry 
have in almost every case been substantially carried out. 
Administration has in all cases been overhauled and 
tightened up and a fresh impulse been given to all 
work on behalf of the blind. The only exception to 
this satisfactory state of things is that there is still 
considerable want of codrdination between different 
agencies in certain parts of the country on account of 
what they consider their conflicting interests. This 


applies especially to the South Wales area and to 


London. In the latter area the two largest work- 
Shops have thought fit to abstain from making any 
application for grant to the Ministry, apparently in 
order to escape from having to comply with their regu- 
lations as to codperation. On the other hand, the 
Committee state that they have succeeded in estab- 
lishing the closest codperation between themselves, 
the Ministry, and the National Institute for the Blind. 
This last organisation has agreed to the suggestion 
made to it that it should supplement the grant to 
the county associations paid by the Ministry; in 
fact, grants have been made equal to half that of the 
Ministry. The report further reminds us that some 
46 per cent. of the blind are for one reason or another 
unemployable. The needs of this class are the main 
concern of the Blind Persons Bill at present before 
Parliament, one of whose provisions ‘will give the 
Old Age Pension to all blind people over the age 
of 50, and another will empower county and county 
borough councils to themselves expend money for pro- 
moting the welfare of the blind, the Ministry being 
prepared to make a grant of 50 per cent. of the approved 
capital outlay so expended. All this will be welcome 
news to the blind. Perhaps even more important to 
the community at large is the announcement that we 
were able to make last week that the Ministry of 
Health have appointed a committee to report 
the causes of blindness and to suggest measures 
which might be taken for its prevention. This 
committee is preponderatingly medical and includes 
three ophthalmic surgeons. To them the causes 
of blindness are already well known. As to its 
prevention the avoidance of future wars is too big a 
subject, but precautions against industrial accidents 
will doubtless be one subject to be considered. Another 
should be the better education of the general practi- 
tioner, so that early cases of glaucoma should no longer 
have to wait for efficient treatment until too late. 
By far the most common form of blindness, how- 
ever, is gonorrhoea, and the supreme task of the 
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committee will be to recommend what further measures 
are possible to ensure in the first place the preven- 
tion, and in the second the immediate treatment, of 
ophthalmia in the newborn. 





PERIODONTAL DISEASE IN ANIMALS. 


THE fatal case of pyorrhcea alveolaris in a woman 
24 years of age, recorded by Mr. R. Eccles Smith in 
THE LANCET of Sept. llth (p. 555), has led Mr. F. T. 
Harvey, F.R.C.V.S., of St. Columb, Cornwall, to point 
out that cellulitis, arising from an affected alveolus, is 
rather frequent in colts. An alveolus may be diseased 
as early as the sixth month of life and may pass un- 
observed for some time until secondary infection arises. 
Alveolar disease may kill outright or lower vitality 
to such an extent as to predispose the colt to general 
disease and parasitism. Caries as an accompaniment 
of disease of the alveoli is very rare. The crown of the 
tooth is seldom diseased, but the sides of the tooth- 
socket and the gums become inflamed and offer portals 
for the entrance of infective micro-organisms. Acute 
cellulitis of the head has long been recognised in horses, 
and Mr. Harvey is of opinion that at least 1000 horses 
and colts die every year in Great Britain from this con- 
dition, with periodontal disease as its point of origin. 
The reason for the foal becoming infected is injury to the 
mucous membrane from premature mastication of hard 
food. Milk and soft grass are the natural diet of the foal, 
while chaff, especially in its harder varieties, should 
not be given at all during the first two years of its life. 
In cattle the infecting agent is generally the ray fungus. 
Mr. Harvey’s communication, which was read before 
the Central Veterinary Society, is the record of close 
observation over a period of years. 





‘“MOORFIELDS’’ AS AN’ INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTION. 


THE Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital has based 
a recently-issued appeal for support on the historical 
relations of the institution with the Indian Empire, the 
Dominion of Canada, and the United States of America. 
We presume our readers’ familiarity with the objects 
for which a fund of £100,000 is to be raised. These are 
briefly (1) to enable the hospital to extend its laboratory 
accommodation for purposes of clinical and pathological 
research ; (2) to supply adequately paid assistants to 
the honorary medical staff, in order to liberate the 
latter from much of their routine work, and allow them 
to devote more time to clinical instruction and research; 
(3) to supply adequate accommodation for the nursing 
staff, both those who carry on the hospital work and those 
desirous of training in the nursing of eve diseases. 
Emphasis is laid upon the necessity for the training not 
only of ophthalmologists but-also of ophthalmic nurses, 
for whom the hospital aims at making special provision. 
The appeal to India includes details of a connexion 
established in 1819 with the East India Company, 
whose directors were so impressed with the prevalence 
of eye diseases in the countries over which they ruled 
that they determined upon the establishment of a 
hospital. Surgeon R. Richardson, who had studied 
under Benjamin Travers at the Moorfields Hospital, 
became the founder and first superintendent of the 
Madras Eye Infirmary, now known as the Government 
Ophthalmic Hospital. In 1824 two other surgeons, 
both former students of the Moorfields Hospital, were 
sent by the Company to found eye hospitals in Bombay 
and Calcutta. Very many Indian medical men and 
women have received their training at the same 
institution ; the supply of women doctors is particularly 
valuable to India, on account of the large numbers of 
women precluded from receiving assistance from men. 
The appeal to Canada is pointed with a list of leading 
Canadian ophthalmologists who have held appointments 
on the Moorfields Hospital staff. In the leaflet addressed 
to America mention is made of the fact that the hos- 
pital, which has now been established 116 years, is the 


‘parent of all similar institutions in the English-speaking 


world. In 1811 two young Americans, Dr. E. Delafield 
and Dr. J. Kearney Rodgers, came to study there, and 


on their return to their own country founded the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. The Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary owed its foundation 
to a similar period of study spent at Moorfields Hospital 
by Dr. Edward Reynolds, who came from Boston to 
London in 1816. Since the time of these pioneers of 
American ophthalmology there has been a continuous 
succession of American medical men working in the 
departments of the hospital. 





VACCINATION IN THE TROPICS., 


THE Tropical Diseases Bureau has published a 64-page 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Vaccination in the Tropics,’’ by 
Colonel W. G. King, I.M.S., ret., which will be read 
with interest and profit particularly by those concerned 
with the prevention of small-pox in our tropical 
possessions. The first of the two sections of this 
pamphlet deals with small-pox incidence and the 
problem of protection of population. The variation in 
type of the disease, its different strains, and the exist- 
ence of mild forms are recognised in widely separated 
regions. of both hemispheres; at times a variation is 
found side by side with the ordinary type. The intro- 
duction of the disease among peoples unprotected by 
former attacks or by vaccination is described as respon- 
sible for the extermination of whole tribes and races ; 
examples are quoted showing the enormous cost of such 
epidemics, and instances given of the increase in the 
virulence of the latter consequent upon war, poor 
feeding, and unhygienic conditions. Examples quoted 
of the enormous cost of sickness from _small-pox among 
unprotected Indian natives convey an idea of the 
urgent necessity for measures of prevention. 

Dealing with protection of.populations by inoculation 
or vaccination, Colonel King traces the history of the 
former to Chinese and Indian methods in vogue long 
before the eighteenth century, and based on observa- 
tions made at the dawn of the Christian era—methods 
which aimed at inducing attacks of the mild type of the 
disease, in order to secure immunity from the more 
virulent form. From such drastic forms of prophylaxis 
he passes to the ideal protection secured as the result 
of Jenner’s famous experiments in 1798, and the real 
advantages of vaccination, which world-wide expe- 
rience has shown to be the essential of prevention. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon “ efficient vacci- 
nation,’’ including revaccination at puberty. There 
follows a complete and detailed account of the ‘‘ vacci- 
nator’s outfit,’’ with a note on the transport of vaccine 
in tropical countries. The writer deals fully with 
details of technique and the practice of asepsis. The 
form of scarifying instrument, the cleansing of the 
site of vaccination, the operation itself, the development 
of vaccine vesicles, the type of successful vaccination to 
be aimed at, and the after-treatment and sequel are 
graphically described. The liability of native races to 
certain skin eruptions during the hot season is mentioned, 
and a word of caution is given to avoid hastily attribut- 
ing their occurrence in the course of vaccination to 
impurity of the vaccine employed. 

Section 2 is devoted to animal vaccine and to the 
organisation and supervision of vaccine institutes 
necessary for satisfactory cultivation. In the selection 
of a suitable site for the buildings of such an institute 
the requisite essentials are an environment of moderate 
and equable temperature, a plentiful supply of potable 
water for staff and animals, and the ready provision of 
fresh fodder for the calves utilised for vaccinecultivation. 
The proximity of an institute to bacteriological and bio- 
chemical laboratories is rightly considered desirable. 
For practical purposes the inclusion in the pamphlet of 
particulars as to the estimated cost of the building 
and upkeep of such an institute and as to the area of 
country it might serve, would have been welcomed. 
The necessary buildings are mentioned in detail, as 
including space for examination, quarantine, and 
observation of animals, their cleansing, disinfec- 
tion and treatment; washing sheds, inoculation sheds, 
operation room, vaccine preparation room, and rooms 
for cold storage and sterilisation of clothing, and all 
articles connected with inoculation; and accommoda- 
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_ and duties are set forth. In the choice of animals close 


_ weaned and are possessed of a soft, supple, unpigmented 


_ the bactericidal effect of the preservative employed. 


_ the use of lanolised vaccine in preference to either the 
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_tion for resident and non-resident staffs, whose numbers | He could voluntarily move his ears and posterior scalp 
; muscles. During examination there was a marked tachy- 
cardia and sinus arrhythmia. He said that he could accelerate 
his pulse ‘‘ by thinking about it.”” This was readily verified. 
Almost immediately on command a rise in rate set in sharply. 
The pupils dilated slightly and the respirations became some- 
what irregular and seemed a little shallower. He stated that 
he created no emotional state and that the rise was due to 
calm voluntary effort. He was conscious of his heart beat 
when accelerated and knew without feeling his pulse whether 
his efforts were successful. The rise varied from 20 to 40 
beats per minute. He could also retard the accelerated beat, 
but could not reduce it below the initial rate. Electro- 
cardiographic tracings showed that the mechanism of the 
heart beat was normal throughout. The following is an 
example. At rest the R-R interval measured 0°72 second 
(rate 83); following signal to accelerate it shortened to 0°6 
(rate 100), and then to 0°56 (rate 107). Following the signal 
to slow it dropped back to the initial rate. In another test 
the effort to accelerate was made while the breath was held 
in inspiration. On inspiration the pulse was retarded by 18 
beats per minute. On effort, with the breath held, the 
acceleration amounted to 37 per minute and the retardation 
to 27. Thus the acceleration was greater while the breath 
was held than under usual conditions. On expiration there 
was sinus arrhythmia. , 


Any explanation of the phenomenon must be hypo- 
thetical. The sinus arrhythmia, the acceleration when 
the breath was held, a history of sensitiveness to 
belladonna, and a statement of the patient that the 
respiration was in some way involved in the process of 
acceleration, suggested that the acceleration was due to 
unstable vagus control, allowing accelerator influences 
to gain control. It is known that vagus arrhythmia is 
due to rhythmical changes in vagus activity during 
respiration. H. F. West and W. F. Savage have 
recently’ described the fifteenth case of recorded 
voluntary acceleration of the heart. It much resembles 
the present case. The subject was a young man whose 
heart was normal on ordinary as well as electro- 
cardiographic examination. During the acceleration 
the pupils dilated and the blood pressure rose. On 
injection of 0°002 g. of atropine. the pulse-rate increased 
by 25. West and Savage attributed the acceleration to 
decrease in vagus inhibition, probably augmented at 
times by accelerator influences. 


















































attention to their general condition is essential; the 


4 


_ skin of the abdomen is important for their fitness as 
_ vaccinifers. A separation is made into those fit for 


vaccine for issue from the institute. The preparation 
_ of calves for inoculation is fully described, as is also the 
_ technique and detail of the cultivation of animal vaccine. 
A description is given of the operation room and its 
equipment, and of the operation itself. After inoculation 
the adjustment of a calf collar is necessary to prevent 
the animal from licking the abdomen ; itis then removed 
to a place in the shade for close on an hour, when a 
calf apron is fitted over the abdomen. Details of 
after-care follow. The various stages in the develop- 
ment of the vesicles following calf-inoculation are 
described and admirably illustrated by colour drawings 
of their appearance at the 72nd and 120th hours. Full 
directions are given as to the collection of vaccine 
when complete vesiculation is established—i.e., about 
the 120th hour, and while the lymph is still clear— 
together with a description of the precautions necessary 
to avoid contamination and the admixture of blood. The 
difficulties arising from degeneration of vaccine stock, 
and efforts at revival are dealt with under the section 
entitled “‘ Rejuvenation,’’ embracing a historical retro- 
spect of previous attempts by well-known authorities 
and an account of the various animals employed as 
rejuvenators. The purity of vaccine, the choice of pre- 
servatives, and their action not only on the extraneous 
organisms, but on the potency of the vaccine itself, 
receive the fullest attention. An account is given of 
the results of various bacteriological investigations, 
which bear on the varieties of organisms present and 


This valuable contribution to the prevention of small- 
pox in the tropics closes with a review of the duration 
of potency of vaccine, in which the writer claims that 
the weight of evidence and his own experience favour 


desiccated or glycerised preparations, or arm-to-arm 
vaccination. In support of this opinion he quotes the 
success rates per cent. as found from the use of different 
forms of vaccine in Uganda in 1916: Desiccated vaccine 
(Lister Institute, London), 66 per cent. ; lanolised vaccine 
(Lister Institute, London), 91°32 per cent.; glycerised 
vaccine (Nairobi), 67°32 per cent.; arm-to-arm, 78°09 per 
cent. As an appendix to the pamphlet, an account is 
given of Noguchi’s method of purification of vaccine 
which bids fair to secure the ideal aimed at—namely, a 
vaccine free from extraneous organisms and capable of 
increase of potency—the method is detailed by extracts 
from Noguchi’s original paper (Jowrnal of Experimental 
Medicine, 1915, xxi., 539) on Pure Cultivation In Vivo of 
Vaccine Virus Free from Bacteria. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL EXHIBITION. 


THE clear success, which it proved to be, of the 
London Medical Exhibition this year, the tenth of its 
kind, must have been gratifying to its organisers. It 
was held in the Central Hall, Westminster, and was 
opened on Monday last and was continued until the 
following. Friday. The exhibition drew a large 
number of visitors, and members of the medica] 
profession gave decided evidence that they found it 
interesting and instructive. There was, for example, 
a profusion of new surgical instruments shown, and 
an important feature of the presentations was the 
British-produced drugs, including the medicinal syn- 
thetics, colloids, antiseptics, and electrical apparatus. 
The whole formed a comprehensive collection of 
materials illustrating not only the fresh aids offered 
to the physician and surgeon in the course of their 
practice, but also the success with which home- 
made surgical and medical appliances are being pro- 
duced. There was excellence of workmanship shown 
and the display of fine drugs was attractively arranged. 
Exhibitors vied with each other to make _ their 
stalls artistic, and it is remarkable what opportunities 
the various forms of medicaments afford to make 
a picturesque tout ensemble. Beautiful specimens of 
crystals were bountifuily displayed, and the pharma- 
ceutical products generally revealed an elegance of great 
credit to the craft. We propose to give a review of the 
more important exhibits in a future issue. 





VOLUNTARY ACCELERATION OF THE PULSE. 


CASES of voluntary acceleration of the pulse are so 
rare that they have always attracted attention. In the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin for September Dr.John 
T. King, jun., has reported the following case :— 


A man, aged 26 years, was in good health, though he had 
been subject to naso-pharyngeal infections with lymphatic 
hypertrophy and glandular enlargement. He was ‘‘ highly 
strung” and excelled in games which required speed and 
quick muscular control. For many years he had been 
Subject to attacks of uncontrollable thumping of the heart 
and tachycardia when under emotion. During the war he 
made three attempts to enlist, but was refused on account of 
his heart. He came under Dr. King’s observation at a 


heart, with marked tachycardia and cardio-respiratory 





ment he was accepted. He went through training without * Arch. of Int. Med., 1918. 


trouble and saw active service during the Argonne Forest 
drive. After the armistice he reported for a minor 
Complaint, and effort syndrome was diagnosed. In October, 
1919, he consulted Dr. King because this diagnosis made 
him uneasy. Examination showed that he was organic- 
ally sound. The reflexes were slightly exaggerated. 


THE MEDICAL DEFENCE UNION, LTrp.—At the 
meeting of the elected members of council on Sept. 30th, 
Sir Charles Ballance was unanimously elected President of 
the Union, vice Sir John Tweedy, resigned. 
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HYGIENE ON THE SEA: 


ACCOMMODATION FOR SEAMEN IN SHIPS 
TO-DAY.! 
(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


OF 





TII. THE ‘‘ IMPERATOR.’’ 


I WENT on board Imperator with great expectations. 
Years ago the German lines in China had better ships 
than the English ; German ships were reported recently 
to be more comfortable than the English on the East 
African and South American lines; Germans, too, were 
proverbially scientific; what improvements in comfort, 
what novel devices to increase health might one not find 
in Imperator, built as she was to challenge English 
superiority on the Western Ocean. During my visit I 
was frankly disappointed. She is not so well fitted as 
Aquitania or Olympic, and I found her in no way 
superior to them, except of course, in size. She is 
very useful just now, for she will carry 3400 passengers, 
in addition to her crew of 1160, and passages are much 
needed. 

Dimensions and Fittings. 

The Cunard Company, aS THE LANCET had a permit 
from the Ministry of Shipping, were ‘good enough to 
send me on board to the care of the medical officer, who 
had just joined and was very busy, but introduced me 
to the dispenser, formerly a chief sick-berth steward 
in the Navy, who kindly took me round. The ship is 
enormous; I was most struck by the great ballroom, 
25 ft. high, handsomely upholstered in vieux-rose, and 
decorated with splendid tapestry panels. It is of a size 
to remind the seafaring man of the lounge in the 
Adelphi Hotel at Liverpool. That the carpet in the 
centre may be rolled up to uncover a dancing-floor 
witnesses to the great stability of the ship. Outside 
this saloon is a palm-court lounge, and there are private 
dining-rooms beyond. The first-class cabins are scarcely 
so well fitted as in the English ships; only the most 
expensive cabins had hot a3 well as cold water laid on ; 
there were both electric fans and radiators. For the 
second- and third-class accommodation there was the 
usual equipment, which requires no detailed description. 


Ventilation. 

The ventilation of the ship is both supply and exhaust, 
but could not be judged as the fans were not running. 
Probably the pressure at which air is supplied is higher 
in this ship, as there are more opportunities in the 
cabins for grading its supply, and the trunks every- 
where seem smaller. The third funnel is said to be for 
ventilation, but in fact it only takes air from the engine- 
room. The fans are mostly German, the others are 
‘*Sirocco’’ fans, and, I was told, are more effective 
than the German patterns. The Sirocco fan, made in 
Belfast, may be said to be the universal fan afloat 
to-day for ventilating ships and boiler-rooms. 


Stewards’ and Firemen’s Quarters. 


Accommodation for the stewards is much as in the 
other ships. Their dormitories are still traditionally 
termed ‘‘glory holes,’ though they are far from 
suggesting overcrowding and discomfort. Hach berths 
some 24 men with good beds and sufficient space. Their 
lavatories are good, white fireclay basins, cold water- 
supply all over, and there are baths, also laundry troughs 
for washing clothes. Their latrines are trough closets, 
with self-flushing cistern, but no latrine paper or latrine 
paper boxes: the pages of newspapers were lying about. 
I missed the seamen’s accommodation, but found where 
the firemen live. This ship burns coal and has an 
engine-room staff of 490 in all. The numerous firemen 
live in small, dark cabins—dark, I say, because of the 
economy of electric light that obtained; that may be 
different when the ship is running. Their beds were 
the straw palliasses spoken of in other ships. The first 
need for these men’s comfort is an anteroom to the 





1 Previous articles describing the accommodation on the 
Aquitania and the Olympic appeared in THE LANCET of Sept. llth 
(p. 569) and 25th (p. 666), respectively. 


engine-room, a cloak room, with baths and lockers 
for their working suits. These must at present 
be taken into their sleeping places, which are thus 
made very dirty, then, as the men have got so far, 
they may, if careless or tired, remain in these suits 
until they go on watch again, so that their messes 
get no chance to be clean. The passages here were 
but dimly lighted, their walls coal-smeared and dark, 
and one was sorry for men who had to live and work 
under such conditions. The ship does not belong to 
the Cunard Company; perhaps things will improve if 
the company should take her over. 


Devices on the Bridge. - 


On the bridge is a notable fire indicator, a glass case 
in which one sees some two dozen trumpets, suggesting 
a musical-box. Each is the upper end of a tube coming 
from a different compartment of the ship below. 
the case is an exhaust fan drawing air up these tubes. 
In normal times there is nothing to see, but should fire 
occur anywhere smoke from that compartment would 
come out of its trumpet, the officer of the watch would 
open the case, remove the trumpet, attach to its tube 
the steam hose which is always ready alongside, and 
blow steam into the compartment, smothering the fire 
at once, before even the fire brigade could get toit. All 
over the ship besides there are automatic alarms, and 
in some places sprinklers, put in action as soon as the 
temperature rises above what is safe. These ships are 
so enormous that their fire protection must be, and is, 
very well developed. 

On the bridge, too, the chief officer was good enough 
to show me the gyro-compass. The master compass is 
amidships, over the boilers. Itis a heavy wheel, driven 
by electricity at a very high speed. Being so heavy, 
moving so fast, and able to take its own chosen position, 
it establishes its axis in a definite relation to the polar 
axis of the earth, and so gives the absolute direction of 
the north pole, under the influence of gravity only 
without any relation to magnetism, and thus it points 
always to the true north wherever the ship may be 
heading. By electricity this direction is communi- 
cated to four other compasses—three on the bridge, one 
on the upper bridge—and by these the ship is steered. 
The compass card has in its centre a small circle 
divided into ten degrees, each with an angular 
deviation of 36 degrees on the large card. As the 
ship is turned completely round the main card appears 
to go round once, but the inner card 36 times. In 
consequence the degree is greatly magnified to the 
helmsman or quartermaster, and it is possible nowa- 
days in these great ships to steer to a course within 
half a degree. Such fine steering, which shortens 
passages, would have been impossible years ago; 
shorter ships with less inertia were more easily deflected 
from their courses, when hand-wheels had less 
directional power. It would also have been useless 
since magnetic variation made the courses less certain. 


Hospital Equipment. 

Imperator has two doctors, two dispensers, and 
20 stewards and others to help in looking after the 
56 hospital beds, of which 14 (8 males, 6 females) are for 
infectious cases, 20 (as good as the others) for the crew. 
The matron is a trained nurse and is helped by 
stewardesses as required. There is an operating theatre 
and a dispensary, in equipment just a little behind the 
ordinary establishment of the largest English liners. — 


A Welfare Superintendent Needed. . 
I would venture to add that there is great needi 
these shipping companies for an official, an assistant 
marine superintendent, to concern himself with the 
condition of the accommodation of the crews as a 
welfare superintendent. 
voyage and go. That a great many wait for the ship’s 
next voyage and sign on for her again and again is true, 
but theirs is not continuous service, and there is need 


for someone who shall consider continuously their 


interests and that of all men who serve in all the 
company’s ships, and who shall recommend to the 
companies such improvements in conditions as are 
from time to time necessary. 


In | 


The men sign on for a single. 


Men going to sea. 
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county and town councils. 
care of blind persons has hitherto been undertaken by 
voluntary agencies, and that the assistance rendered 
has’ depended upon the funds which they were able to 
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should not in their lodging and general comfort be con- 
strained to accept a lower grade of comfort than is 
customary to men of their position in work ashore, 
except in so far as is necessarily incidental to life at 
sea. The crew are of necessity separated from the 
houses ashore clean for 
return to .from their ordinary employ- 
That cleanliness and comfort at least could 

is for the com- 
The large shipping 
company which first devotes its attention successfully 
to securing comfort for its men is likely to be able to 
select for its crews the best of the seafaring men, will 
so have more careful men to take care of its equipment 
_ and stores, and will probably earn the Sympathy and 
_ support of its crews, and that will mean much to its 
dividends. Such a reform must be patiently introduced, 
as it will take a little time for seamen to realise that a 
_ new consideration for them has awakened in the minds 
That conditions at sea are hard on 
the men must be in the minds of readers of THE LANCET, 
who will recall the statement of the discomforts of the 
sleeping decks of merchant ships which THE LANCET 
_ quoted from Rear-Admiral Boyle Somerville’s article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1920, in which was 
described the surprised horror with which, during the 
war, these discomforts burst on an experienced naval 
_ officer who had suddenly to do duty in a merchant ship. 

In conclusion, grateful thanks are due to the Ministry 
of Shipping and to the Cunard Company who permitted 
and made easy the visit of your representative to the 
gigantic Imperator. 


who keep their 
them to 
ments. 
be given them at sea, and it 
panies to see that they get it. 


of the management. 
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Care of the Blind. 


THE provisions of the Blind Persons Act, which came 
into operation last month, are dealt with in a memo- 
randum issued by the Scottish Board of Health to 
It is pointed out that the 


collect. As private subscriptions were insufficient the 
Government has come to their assistance with grants, 


whose administration is governed by the Board. The 


: 


Act places upon county and town councils a definite 
obligation to make arrangements satisfactory to the 
Board for the welfare of blind persons ordinarily resi- 
dent in their areas. It is suggested that councils 


‘Should appoint special committees, and codpt persons 


who are experienced in the care of the blind. They 
Should also make use of the knowledge of the approved 
voluntary agencies. The Act provides that councils may 
make provision directly themselves or indirectly by 
contributing to already existing institutions. In most 
cases the latter method will be found the most suit- 
able, and in this event the councils should make appli- 
cation to obtain representation on the management. 


As the distribution of blind persons in Scotland is 


Scattered, combined schemes should be formulated to 
use existing institutions in one of the areas, either 


under the control of the council in whose area these are 


Situated or under a joint committee. In any event, the 
contribution made would be allocated among the various 
parties in the combination. In preparing schemes it is 
to be borne in mind that the education and training of 


blind persons are duties specifically imposed upon 


education authorities. 


New Regulations for Admission of Medical Students to 
Scottish Universities. 

A year ago the Scottish Universities Entrance Board 
decided to raise the standard of the Medical Pre- 
liminary Examination. After Jan. Ist, 1921, every 
medical student must pass the Arts Preliminary 
Examination, or that recognised for degrees in pure 
Science, or an examination recognised by the Board as 
their equivalent. The last examination under the old 
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regulations has been held. Students who have passed 
in all the subjects must apply for the attestation 
certificate of the Board before Dec. 31st, otherwise 
these passes may be of no ayail. 


Small-pox in Scotland. 

Throughout the summer small-pox has continued to 
make its appearance in various parts of Scotland. With 
the exception of Glasgow, where the disease was first 
recognised, the cases have been few in number, but 
the area of incidence has very widely increased. 
Dumbartonshire, Stirlingshire, Ross-shire, Fifeshire, 
and other parts have all yielded cases. The Scottish 
Board of Health has again circularised local authorities 
regarding the notification of chicken-pox. It is pointed 
out that about one-third of the local authorities acted 
on the recommendation of the Board made in April 
last, but that cases of small-pox have appeared in other 
areas where the notification of chicken-pox was not 
adopted. The continued extension of Small-pox is due 
largely to the movement of mild and undetected cases. 
The Board considers it desirable that chicken-pox 
Should be notifiable in every area. As small-pox may 
be confused with infections other than chicken-pox, 
practitioners are requested to seek the cooperation of 
the medical officer of health in any case of doubtful 
illness which has even a remote resemblance to small- 
pox. : 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 

A sum of £15,000 has been given to Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary by the Scottish branch of the British Red 
Cross Society (City of Edinburgh Committee) for the 
purpose of providing a new electrical department, 
including radiography, to be permanently associated 
with the name of the Society. 


Conference of Scottish Association of Inswrance 
Committees. 

The annual conference of the Scottish Association of 
Insurance Committees was held in Inverness on 
Sept. 24th and 25th. Over 100 delegates were present. 
The subjects discussed included the centralisation of 
services, the constitution of local health bodies, and 
unification and extensions of the various organisations 
dealing with the health of the community. A regsolu- 
tion— 

That the withdrawal of the administration of sanatorium 


benefit from Insurance Committees is likely to be detrimental to 
the interests of insured persons 


—was discussed at length, and disclosed considerable 
difference of opinion. The following motion was 
adopted :— 

That sanatorium benefit should be administered by the 
Insurance Committees until full provision has been made for 
treatment by the responsible authority. 

Hawick Ambulance. 

During the war Mr. Peter Scott, of Norwood, presented 
a motor ambulance to the Government on condition 
that, if it came through the war, it was to be presented 
to Hawick Corporation. The Hawick town clerk stated 
at a council meeting that the ambulance came through 
all right, but that information had been given on two 
occasions that contrary to instructions it had been 
disposed of by the Disposals Board. The authorities 
seemed to think that that ended the matter, but it was 
resolved to make further representations. 


Glasgow University Court has appointed Mr. James 
Gordon Gray, D.Sc., to the Cargill Chair of Applied 
Physics. Professor Gray has conducted classes in 
physics in the University for some years, both for 
students of engineering and of medicine. He is a 
graduate of Glasgow, and is the second son of Professor 
Gray, F.R.S. 

Oct. 4th. 








REDRUTH HoOspiTaAL.—The Committee of the West 
Cornwall and Miners’ Hospital, Redruth, has decided to 
modify the building scheme of the institution, aud to reduce 
the expenditure to £8000. The British Red Cross Society 
has promised £4000, and Sir E. Nichol, M.P., a native of 
Redruth, has given another £4000. The scheme includes a 
hostel for the nursing staff, additional beds for medical] 
cases, and the provision of central heating for the new 
hostel. 
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Public Health. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 
City of Liverpool. 

Dr. E. W. Hope’s annual report for the year 1919 
contains, as usual, much interesting material in relation 
to the health of the city. The population, estimated 
to the middle of the year, was 781,948. The number of 
births during the period under review was 18,694, equal 
to a rate of 23°9 per 1000 of population. It would 
appear, therefore, that the abrupt decline in the birth- 
rate during the years of the war has been checked and 
that there is a marked tendency towards return to the 
normal. The total death-rate of the city was 17°0 per 
1000 of the estimated population, which is the lowest 
on record with one single exception. The infantile 
mortality-rate was 110 per 1000 births; the zymotic 
death-rate 0°96 per 1000; the death-rate from all forms 
of tuberculosis, including phthisis, 1°7 per 1000, and the 
phthisis death-rate 1°4 per 1000. 

Considerable interest attaches to the history of 
zymotic diseases in a large seaport, and Dr. Hope has 
inserted a number of diagrams which show, on a 
uniform scale, the annual death-rates for a number of 
years from the various zymotic diseases. The ten 
years from 1865 to 1874 were characterised by very high 
death-rates from infectious diseases. The highest 
mortality figures recorded for small-pox, typhus, cholera, 
scarlet fever, and whooping-cough fell within this 
period. In 1866 the general death-rate rose to 41°7, a 
figure greatly in excess of any subsequent rate; typhus 
and cholera were the diseases mainly responsible for the 
excessive mortality. Of the epidemic diseases preva- 
lent in the past 30 years, influenza is the one that has 
produced the severest outbreaks. The heaviest inci- 
dence occurred in 1918, and the continued prevalence 
of the disease in the spring of 1919 was reflected by a 
rise in the general death-rate. 

A case of plague occurred in the city on July 11th, 1919, 
- the patient being a master-stevedore and bargeman, who was 
employed in visiting vessels at the docks. He carried on 
business in a warehouse in which several dead rodents 
were found, one of which (a mouse) was reported to be 
infected with plague. Several importations of plague- 
infected rats on vessels were recorded in the port during 
we year, and this human case was coincident with one of 

ese. 

Thirteen cases of small-pox occurred in Liverpool during 
1919. The majority of these were contacts with actual 
ship-borne cases and had been under observation. The 
largest number of consecutive cases occurred in a common 
lodging-house, and after the fifth case had been removed to 
hospital there was no further extension of the disease. The 
close supervision exercised by the Public Health staff in 
tracing contacts and offering them vaccination succeeded in 
confining the disease to narrow limits. No fewer than 244 
immediate contents were vaccinated by the assistant medical 
officers during the year. : 

Sixty-four cases of enteric fever, including 2 cases of 
paratyphoid B, were reported during the year in the city 
and port, this being the lowest figure as yet recorded ; 27 of 
these cases were brought by shipping, while 6 were infected 
whilst resident in other parts of Britain, leaving only 34 
of indigenous origin. Two persons were infected by the 
consumption of mussels. 

The number of cases of scarlet fever notified during the 
year amounted to 2797, this being slightly below the average 
for the past ten years, which was 3032. One-half of the 
cases occurred during the last four months of the year. 
The number of deaths was 74, or a mortality-rate of 9:4 per 
1000 of the population, and a fatality-rate of 2°6 per cent. of 
the notified cases. Study of the death-rate from scarlet fever 
since 1849 shows that during the first 30 years of this period 
outbreaks of the disease accompanied by severe mortality 
occurred at intervals of three or four years, culminating in 





1874, when 1911 deaths were recorded from the malady, or 


375 deaths per 100,000 population. Since that date the 
disease has declined to its present low figure. In 1889 scarlet 
fever became notifiable, and modern methods of isolation 
of the patient, &c., were applied. The case-rate, or 
proportion of cases per 1000 of population, has declined 
during the past 30 years from 6°8 to 3:1. More notable still 
is the decline in the fatality-rate, or proportion of deaths to 
notified cases, which has fallen from over 16 per cent. to its 
present figure of 2°6 per cent. 
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The number of cases of diphtheria notified amounted to 
1959, and there were 212 deaths. The number of cases of 
measles reported during the year was 3983. This is the 


smallest number since the disease was made notifiable under 
the Public Health (Measles and German Measles) Regula- 


‘ 
| 


tions, 1915. The number of deaths resulting from the — 
malady was 103, which is the smallest number of deaths in — 


the 72 years since records have been kept. 


The Public © 


Health (Measles and German Measles) Order was cancelled | 


by the Ministry of Health as from Jan. 1st, 1920. In view of 


the rising incidence of the disease, however, request was — 


made to the Ministry for the Order to be extended until 
Oct. 31st, 1920, and this was acceded to. 
opinion this extension was attended by much benefit to the 
children suffering from the disease. 

During 1916 attention was directed by the Public Health 
Department at Liverpool to the danger of contracting 
anthrax resulting from the use of infected shaving brushes. 


Quite a number of cases of this nature came under observa- — 


tion, and the circumstances associated with each were 
carefully investigated. A very large number of shaving 


In Dr. Hope’s © 


brushes were submitted to bacteriological examination with ~ 


a large proportion of positive results. On further investiga- 
tion of the matter it was found that a consignment of 
shaving brushes, imported from Japan, had been received 
in London and distributed to Liverpool and other places. 
Steps were at once taken to prevent the sale of these brushes, 
and in view of previous experience in connexion with foreign 
imported shaving brushes, warning was given to other cities 
and towns where the brushes had, in all probability, been 
distributed, and a notice in connexion with the matter was 
inserted in the local press. Having seen this notice, several 
retailers submitted shaving brushes for examination and in 
five instances they were found to be infected with anthrax. 
As a result of the Liverpool experience and the occurrence 
of cases in other parts of the country which owed their 
infection to the use of shaving brushes, the Anthrax Preven- 
tion (Shaving Brushes) Order, 1920, was issued prohibiting 
the importation into the United Kingdom of shaving brushes 
manufactured in, or exported from, the Empire of Japan. 


County of Durham. 


In his annual report for the year 1915, which, owing 
to conditions resulting from the war, has just been 
issued, Dr. T. Eustace Hill makes reference to the bad 
condition of the streets as having a detrimental effect 
upon health. Throughout the county there are a large 
number of ‘‘ unmade-up”’ streets, and more particularly 
in the colliery districts. Until comparatively recently 
it appears to have been a common practice in these 
districts to build long rows of houses and to leave the 
streets in an unfinished state. In the winter months 
these streets are almost impassable, and in dry weather 
they are equally objectionable, especially where the 
conservancy method of excrement disposal is in use. A 
common practice in these districts is to empty the 
contents of the closets on to the footpath or on to the 
roadway, and then to shovel it into an open cart. Thus 
the soil, in course of time, becomes saturated with 
organic matter. In wet weather the dirt from the 
streets is trodden into the houses and in dry weather 
the dust, laden with germs of disease, is distributed 
broadcast. Not infrequently everything in the house 
is covered with dust, including the larder and the food, 
with the result that typhoid fever is endemic in the 
colliery districts. In the summer there is much sick- 
ness, and the children, who are most: susceptible, are 
carried off in large numbers from epidemic diarrhoea. — 

Dr. Hill also makes some pertinent remarks in refer- 
ence to the public milk-supply. 

He states that the paving, drainage, ventilation, lighting, 
and water-supply of the dairies and cowsheds in the 
county are being gradually improved, but very much 
remains to be done, yet little or no reference is made in the 
reports of the district medical officers of health to this 
important question of milk-supply. Radical changes, both 
in the production and in the method of distribution, 
are greatly needed, and for this purpose more super- 
vision of the dairies and cowsheds than has hitherto 
been the case will be required. To obtain a wholesome | 
supply of milk it is essential that the cows should 
be housed in properly constructed, well-lighted, 
ventilated buildings, and that those suffering from tubercu- 
losis should be eliminated from the herd. In this con- 
nexion Dr. Hill suggests that dairy farmers should be given 
an opportunity of having their cows tested free of charge. 
The regulations which district councils are empowered to 
make should prescribe the floor and cubic space for each 
cow, irrespective of whether they are habitually turned out 


during a portion of each day. There should be an adequate — 


water-supply, both for drinking and for washing down the 


and — 























_ cowsheds, and 


_ forthe milkers. Having 


be allowed at railway termini. 
where they can be kept out of 


_ refrigerator vans. 


- Before leaving the town dairy the milk should be 
We think this 
carefully con- 
While 
much may be said in its favour, the fact remains that the 
of pasteurisation requires a considerable degree of 
skill and much care and attention, and it is doubtful if these 
qualities are likely to be met with in the average town 
si if the public know that they are supplied 
with pasteurised milk, the fact is apt to give rise to 
They often believe that such 
milk can be kept indefinitely without going bad. The 
Ordinary fresh milk, 
lactic acid organism, 
turns sour after a time and this acidity serves to warn 
The 
process of pasteurisa- 
excellent medium for 
which 

Old 
pasteurised milk may therefore be a greater danger to the 
milk, and the absence of acidity is 
apt to be regarded by the uninitiated as proof that the milk 
states that, taking the 
degree of contamination as 100, it has been found after 
exhaustive inquiry that about 40 per cent. of the contami- 
nation occurs at the farm, about 20 per cent. during transit 
Same proportion at the town 
Consumers should, 
therefore, take every precaution to safeguard the milk from 
contamination after delivery. In Dr. Hill’s opinion it is 
not improbable that milk in this country will, in the near 


pasteurised and sent out in sealed bottles. 
suggestion of Dr. Hill’s would require to be 
sidered before being put into universal practice. 


process 


_ dairy. Further, 
-& sense of false security. 


reverse is, of course, the case. 
owing to the presence in: it of the 


the consumer that the milk is no longer fit for use. 
lactic acid organisms are killed in the 
tion, and pasteurised milk affords an 
the growth of all manner of micro-organisms, 

flourish unchecked by the presence of lactic acid. 


consumer than ordinary 
_is still quite fit for use. Dr. Hill 


on the railway, and about the 
‘dairies and at the consumer’s house. 


future, be graded as is done in the United States. 





URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 
(Week ended Oct. 2nd, 1920.) 
English and Welsh Towns.—In 


been 10°3,10°2,and 10:7 in the three 


million persons, 


in Merthyr Tydfil, 18-3 
Aberdare, 
diseases caused 316 deaths, 


fever and measles. 
been 171, 182, and 205 in the three preceding weeks, slightly 
rose to 208, and included 33 in London, 17 in Sheffield, 
‘13 in Liverpool, 11 in Hull, and 9 in Rhondda. There were 
3117 cases of scarlet fever and 1778 of diphtheria under 
treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals and 


the London Fever Hospital, against 3305 and 1700 respec- 


tively at the end of the previous week. The causes of 22 of 
the 3740 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 4 


_ Were registered in Blackpool and 3 each in Birmingham and 


Manchester. 


Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scotch towns, with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 23 million persons, 
he annual rate of mortality, which had increased from 
9°8 to 12:4 in the four preceding weeks, declined to 12:1 per 


1000. The 267 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an 
annual rate of 12°5 per 1000, and included 10 from infantile 
diarrhea, 


7 from diphtheria, 2 each from small-pox and 
Measles, and 1 each from scarlet fever and whooping-cough. 
The 72 deaths in Edinburgh were equal to a rate of 11-0 
per 1000, and included 3 fatal cases of infantile diarrhea. 


Trish Towns.—The 139 deaths in Dublin corresponded to an 
annual rate of 17°5, or 1:8 per 1000 above that recorded in the 
previous week, and ineluded 16 from infantile diarrhoea 
and 1 from whooping-cough. The 103 deaths in Belfast 
Were equal to a rate of 13:0 per 1000, and included 5 from 
infantile diarrhoea and 1 from scarlet fever. 
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proper washing facilities should be provided 
provided suitable buildings, it is 
_of the utmost importance that the dairy farmers should 
_ have some knowledge of the hygiene of milk production, and 
_ where this is lacking facilities should be given for their 

instruction so as to prevent the milk from becoming con- 
_ taminated before it leaves the farm. To prevent contamina- 

tion in transit, the churns should be provided with suitable 
lids which should be sealed, and no mixing of milk should 
Railway companies should 
be required to provide sheds at the stations for churns, 
the sun until the arrival 
of the train, and in the summer months there should be 


the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, withan aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
_ million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
preceding weeks, further 
rose to 11-0 per 1000. In London, with a population of nearly 
the annual death-rate was 10°3, or 0:4 per 
1000 above that recorded in the previous week, while among 
the remaining towns the rates ranged from 4:2 in Acton, 
54 in Enfield and in Cambridge, and 5:5 in Tottenham, 
to 167 in Dewsbury and in 
and 20:2 in Barnsley. The principal epidemic 
which corresponded to an 
annual rate of 09 per 1000, and comprised 208 from 
Titantile diarrhoea, 52 from diphtheria, 21 each from 
Scarlet fever and whooping-cough, and 7 each from enteric 
The deaths from diarrhoea, which had 


moned to appear before 
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—_ : 


Correspondence, 


“ Audi alteram partem.”’ 























































THE LOCAL MEDICAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
_ COUNTY OF LONDON AND PANEL 
PRACTICE. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Sir,—I am writing to draw the attention of your 
readers to a recent decision of the Local Medical Com- 
mittee of the County of London that “ the removal of 
hemorrhoids is not within the ordinary competence 
and skill of a general practitioner.’’ Surely, by these 
repeated attempts to limit the general practitioner’s 
functions to the prescribing of bottles of medicine we 
are stultifying ourselves in the eyes of the public and 
.removing all claim we may have had to be regarded 
by the lay authorities as expert craftsmen. There 
seems to be a growing tendency among panel doctors 
to send to hospital every case which presents any 
features of interest, or calls for the slightest manipula- 
tive skill. The particular case which gave rise to this 
decision of the Local Medical Committee was that of a 
panel patient of my own, and was brought to the notice 
of the Panel Committee through my sending in an 
account for 1 guinea, which is the fee allowed, under 
the new regulations, for the provision of an anesthetist. 
Owing to a condition of thrombosis in one of the hemor. 
rhoids, the patient was in great pain ; and in the present 
overcrowded condition of the hospitals it certainly 
would have been difficult to get him immediately 
admitted, even had one so wished. Moreover, what 
would to this patient have been a prohibitive expense 
would have been entailed, since the London Hospital 
has been compelled to demand a preliminary payment 
of 2 guineas. 

Under the Insurance Act no provision is made for any 
surgical treatment beyond that which panel doctors 
care to give. Surely, therefore, in addition to the 
ignominious position in which the committee’s decision 
places the general practitioner in affirming his in- 
competence to perform even this minor operation, a 
great hardship is inflicted on working people. More- 
over, though I regard this as the least part of my 
complaint, panel doctors are required by their terms of 
service to give to their patients ‘‘ such treatment as can 
properly be undertaken by a general practitioner of 
ordinary professional competence and_ skill,’ and 
for such treatment are ‘‘not permitted to receive 
any fee or other remuneration’’ from their patients. 
No definition of what operations come within that 
competence has been laid down; and, as in the 
case I have quoted, a doctor is confronted by the 
dilemma either of leaving his patient to his fate, at 
the risk of pricks of conscience and censure and 
possible penalties of the Ministry of Health, or of 
doing his duty and providing an anesthetist at his 
own expense. 

Closely related to the principles involved in this 
decision of the Local Medical Committee is the attitude 
of the Panel Committee for the County of London to 
minor surgical operations in general. I am in partner- 
ship with six other practitioners, and between us we have 
11,000 persons on our panel. Our attendances on insured 
patients number about 45,000 a year. Naturally we 
perform a large number of trivial operations without 
anesthetics or with local anesthesia merely. Our 
major operations we send to the London Hospital. 
Between these two classes there are, of course, a large 
number of cases well within our surgical competence, 
calling for the use of a general anesthetic. Until this 
year we performed these operations as part of our panel 
service, without extra fees. Under the new regulations 


a fee of 1 guinea is provided for the services of the 
anesthetist. 
about one a week—surely a small number in proportion 
to the size of our panel. 
will have none of it. 


Our operations under anesthetics average 


But the Panel Committee 
And, accordingly, we are sum- 
it **‘to explain the large 
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number of accounts submitted by us [13 in all] 
as compared with those submitted by other practi- 
tioners.’’ So that, in addition to the time spent on the 
operations (for each of which I and my partners hope to 
receive the magnificent sum of 3s. 6d. apiece), an after- 
noon will have to be wasted in explaining to the Panel 
Committee why we have done our duty; and, at the 
end of it all, we stand a good chance of being, what 
most workmen would call, defrauded. Needless to say, 
we shall continue to do what we think best for our 
patients, whether we are paid the agreed fees or not. 
But I think you will readily see that the dignity and 
good repute of the medical profession are involved. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Harford-street, E., Oct. 4th, 1920. HARRY ROBERTS. 


HYSTERIA FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
EPILEPSY. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 
‘* And truth is this to me, and that to thee.”’ 

S1r,—The older pathologists thought hysteria wander- 
ing of the womb, and epilepsy the very devil. We 
have abandoned that conception of hysteria, but without 
agreeing what conception to have in itsroom. To me 
hysteria seems to be rampant egoism of the sub- 
conscious self. It is as though the captain’s wife had 
mounted the bridge and taken possession of the steering- 
wheel, the trouble ending only when he recovers his 
dignity and sends her below again. While we differ 
among ourselves as to the pathology we are all agreed 
as to the definition of the complaint—hysteria is that 
condition that we expect will yield to antihysterical 
treatment. Logically absurd though the definition may 
be, it has life-saving value. 

One who lives in an epileptic colony may be struck 
by a negative phenomenon: the absence there of text- 
book hysterical fits. A familiar sight in the accident 
room of a general hospital, the text-book hysterical fit 
is not seen at a colony. This arouses the suspicion 
that in people familiar with the sight of epileptic fits 
hysterical fits take the form of epileptic fits. Numerous 
cases of series of fits seem to confirm the suspicion. 

A young woman after having had for years several 
epileptic fits a month began to have groups of four or 
five hundred. Each of the fits in these series resembled 
the fairly heavy isolated epileptic fits that were usual in her 
at other times. There was incontinence of urine and of 
feces. Accumulation of mucus in thé air-passages with 
cyanosis and difficult breathing made her state appear 
alarming. But when the patient was told that because of 
these series it would be necessary to discharge her from the 
colony—a terrifying threat to most colonists—she imme- 
diately replied that she would have no more of them. She 
had no more series, although the isolated attacks continued 
to occur. 

As the series were banished by treatment that was 
antihysterical rather than antiepileptic it may be 
claimed that though the individual fits in the series 
were epileptic the condition was hysteria. 

A girl of 13 had 3231 discrete fits in 17 days, of which 
fits 2258 occurred in the course of six consecutive days. 
Each fit had the appearance of a mild major epileptic fit. 
The eyes and the head were twisted to the left; a tonic 
stage was followed by a clonic. There was incontinence of 
urine. There was little cyanosis; there was no special 
tendency to the formation of bedsores; the axilla tempera- 
ture, whenever it was tested, was below 100° F. The series 
ended almost by crisis ; one day there were 437 fits, next day 
41, the day after there were 3. During the occurrence of the 
series the patient was fed with peptonised milk and at the 
end did not appear to have lost weight. On the third day 
after the cessation of the fits she was up and about and as 
lively as ever, though instead of talking she somewhat 
ostentatiously made the sounds of a baby that is still 
wordless. On the Thursday morning she was warned that 
unless she was found talking on Saturday morning there 
would be no pocket-money for her. Normal speech returned 
to her on the Friday afternoon. 

In this case, too, it may be claimed that the fits were 
epileptic, the state hysteria, 

These two patients had long been subject to epilepsy. 
7 the following case there was no history of previous 

ts. 

A youth visited a patient at the colony and while riding 
back on a bicycle to the railway station began, if his story 
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‘charge. 
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was true, a series of fits. He was found on the high road 


having isolated fits and was carried .to an auxiliary hospital. 


He and his bicycle were uninjured when they were found. 
The medical men who attended the hospital not being at 
once obtainable, I was asked to see the patient. The fits 
had the look of fairly heavy major epileptic fits, but I thought 
the trouble hysteria. When the series ended the patient 
promptly returned to his normal state. His subsequent 
history is not known to me, but probably it would be if 
there had been further fits. 


Two brothers, who were said to have started to have fits | 


within a short time of one another, were admitted to the 


colony. The one who had begun first to have fits still has 


fits, the other brother was soon well and able to go home to ° 


work. His trouble was hysteria. 


Probably somewhere in the world every day fits 
occur that are epileptic in appearance and hysterical 
in origin. But that is not the conclusion of the whole 
matter. 
Theoretically, such intermediate fits can be expected. 


| We call fits of conscious origin malingering, fits of sub- 


conscious origin hysteria, and fits of unconscious origin 
epilepsy. It is held that the conscious joins the sub- 
conscious, and the subconscious the unconscious, 
with spectrum-like indefiniteness. 
malingering flows into hysteria and hysteria into 
epilepsy, and it may be that there are fits that are hybrids 
of epilepsy and hysteria and fits that are hybrids of 
hysteria and malingering. Such fits there are, and in 
their treatment there is room for nice discrimination. — 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, . 

ALAN MCDOUGALL, M.D., 
Director of the David Lewis Epileptic Colony. 
Alderley Edge, Oct. 3rd, 1920. 





PELLAGRA AMONG THE PRISONERS IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


S1r,—In the discussions that have taken place upon 


pellagra I would suggest that too little attention has 
been paid to the possibility that the diets were deficient 
in actual calories as well as particular amino-acids. I 
was placed in medical charge of the P.O.W. South 
Labour Camp at Kantara in June, 1918, and shortly 
after made for my own purposes a calculation of the 
value of the diet actually supplied, and found it to be 
approximately _ 3700 calories. My calculations were 
admittedly imperfect in that they were based on the 
figures in such works of reference as I carried with me 
on service. 
took it as a mean between prime and lean beef. 
Considering the camels in question had no further 
military value, the figure obtained was probably 
optimistic. But the same references showed that in the 
mess we consumed daily a diet of an average value of 
4500 calories, and none there complained he was 
overfed. 


In view of the high rate of sickness (30 per cent per 


diem) and its evident relation with work the first duty 
laid on me was that of classifying the fitness of the 
prisoners for labour. In this respect each man had 
been in category A 1 three months before. My inspec- 


tion showed that out of 3500 men 318 were now unfit- 


for any labour whatever and 559 were only fit for light 


labour. Except in the cases of an old gentleman of 70 


and a mentally deficient, under-nutrition was the basis 
of my classification. Those classified by me as unfit 
for any labour whatever were “living skeletons.” 
Never before had I seen such an advanced grade of 
emaciation, nor have I since. When a score of such 
had been segregated for registration the only pictorial 
parallel presented to one’s mind was that of a famine- 
stricken population with a relief commissioner in 
The men classified as fit for light labour only 
were in the same state of nutrition as one can find here 
in the out-patient tuberculous or aortic subject. 
After classifying the men of a company on this basis 
I regularly questioned the English N.C.O. supervising 
the work to see if it agreed with his experience. 
I found N.C.O.’s classified the men into willing and 
unwilling workers, and that my classification tended t 
take men who had been and were willing workers, bu 
whose capacity for work had markedly decreased. 
After this classification had been completed a month 


There seem to be fits of intermediate origin. 


Presumably, then,. 


Thus I had no figure for ‘‘ camel,’’ and 
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should go. 


tion. 


me. My 


sequent on interchange of identity discs. 


shown such evident signs of under-nutrition. 


ample supply of nourishment. 


infection, was responsible for their failure. 


man working on a just adequate diet. 


Hye diseases were very prevalent, 5 per cent. to 
The 
Their 
week or fortnight of isolation thus gave them an 
The men who reported 
sick with the minor complaints worthy of M. and D. 
—and there were hundreds daily—lost thereby one 
half-day’s work but not their full quantity of food. 
Those who were awarded light duty or excused duty 
And when it is 
known that a heavy working company produced from 
40 per cent. to 50 per cent. of sick per diem it becomes 
certain that reporting sick was a very real avenue of 
escape from the full consequences of working on an 


10 per cent. being normally sick therefrom. 
sufferers were isolated and ipso facto rested. 


opportunity to recuperate. 


were Obviously even better favoured. 


inadequate diet. 


Finally, I would draw attention to the significance of 
Dr. Haden Guest, in THE LANCET 
of Sept. 25th (p. 661), has drawn attention to its present 
In 
pre-war Russia there was an annual epidemic associated 


the night-blindness. 
prevalence in Russia and ascribes it to lack of fats. 
with the Lenten fast. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Paignton, Oct. 3rd, 1920. W. BURRIDGE. 





LOSS OF CELLULAR FUNCTION IN CANCER. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SiR,—In your leading article dealing with my paper 
onthe Origin of Cancer, both appearing in THE LANCET 
of Oct. 2nd, I am credited with the belief that 
the toxins of the infecting organisms so affect the cell 
This is not 
Strictly in accordance with the wording of my article, in 
whieh I stated my belief that the function is ‘ impaired.”’ 
We are not justified in saying that the function of the 
cell in cancer is entirely lost, for in certain cases of 
cancer of the thyroid and liver the cell, to a certain 
degree, is capable of exercising its physiological 
_ function.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


that its function becomes ‘‘ entirely lost.’’ 


“a ALEXANDER PAINE. 
Cancer Hospital Research Institute, Brompton, S.W., 
: Oct. 4th, 1920. 





ROUTINE CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID 
EXAMINATION. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SIR,—The article of Dr. A. D. Bigland in your issue 
of Oct. 2nd will be welcomed by all laboratory workers, 


in so far as itis a serious contribution to the study of 


the cerebro-spinal fluid. It is unfortunate that no work 
in the English language deals adequately with this 
Subject, and the references to it in laboratory manuals 
are slight and inaccurate. Any article dealing in a 


general way with the clinical bearing of the results of 
examination of the cerebro-spinal fluid in chronic 
heryous disease has, therefore, all the greater weight. 
For this reason I hope that Dr. Bigland will allow me 


LOSS OF CELLULAR FUNCTION IN CANCER. 


elapsed during which questions of policy were first con- 
sidered and then the arrangements made for evacua- 
It was decided that ‘‘lights’’ as well as ‘‘unfits”’ 
In the meantime both classes had been 
_ resting and also the worst of the unfits sent to hospital. 
_ Before the evacuation each man was re-examined by 
first impression during this re-examination 
was that there had been wholesale substitution con- 
There were 
no “living skeletons’’ among them and many were in 
good condition. Careful inquiry, however, showed they 
were the same men who at the previous inspection had 
What, 
then, had happened? Obviously that these men living 
on the working diet, but resting, had been receiving an 
These under-nourished 
men were 25 per cent. of the whole, and assuming the 
diet were just adequate to the amount of work done it 
is possible that some additional factor, such as worm 
I would 
submit, however, that minor sickness was a much more 
important factor in permitting a man to escape the full 
consequences of working on an inadequate diet than in 
acting as the additional weight weighing down the 
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to criticise his article on one or two points in which, I 
venture to think, it is misleading. I do this with some 
diffidence, as, although I have been interested in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid for more than ten years, and have 
had the opportunity during the last 15 months of 
examining the fluids of over 600 cases of subacute or 
chronic nervous disease, I feel that some differences in 
results and conclusions may be due to differences of 
technique. 


1. Cell count.—Although the classical German authorities 
recommend the use of a Thoma-Zeiss leucocyte pipette 
for staining the fluid this method is subject to several dis- 
advantages. In the first place it is essential that special 
pipettes should be kept for the cerebro-spinal fluid alone, as 
it is impossible completely to wash out the leucocytes after 
a blood count, and those that remain are fixed by the alcohol 
and ether, ard often appear subsequently along with the 
cells of a cerebro-spinal fluid. The same applies to a less 
degree after the examination of fluids from cases of general 
paralysis, and other cases in which there isa very high cell 
count. Itis also obvious that when several fluids have to 
be examined at the same time great delay will be caused 
unless there is a separate pipette for each fluid, as it is best 
to allow the fluid to stain for at least halfan hour. I have 
therefore used as a routine 4x2 inch test-tubes in which a 
measured quantity of cerebro-spinal fluid and stain are 
mixed and a drop taken out with a clean glass rod. Iam 
surprised that Dr. Bigland pays so little attention to the 
different kinds of cell found. The presence of polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes may establish the diagnosis between 
cerebral abscess and tumour, and also, in my experience, 
between lethargic encephalitis and polio-encephalitis, in 
which during the first week of the disease these cells are 
frequently found. Again, it is not unusual to find in cases 
of cerebral or spinal tumours, especially of malignant forms, 
that all the cells are of a type corresponding to the large 
mono-nuclear found in general paralysis, or even larger than 
this. When such cells occur in smaill clumps the diagnosis 
of tumour can be made with certainty. 


2. Protein content.—I am glad that Dr. Bigland has not fallen 
into the common error of considering the Ross-Jones test as 
an index of the globulin fraction of the fluid. It is obvious 
that at the line of junction of the fluid with saturated 
ammonium sulphate a considerable quantity of albumin will 
be precipitated. I have found the original Nonne-Apelt test 
(that is, the mixture of equal quantities of cerebro-spina] 
fluid and saturated solution of ammonium sulphate) satis- 
factory and simple, and it gives a definite indication of the 
globulin only. In conjunction with this I consider it essentia] 
to make a quantitative estimation of the total proteids, 
preferably by Mestrezat’s method. The comparison of the 
results obtained by the two methods is of vastly more value 
than either separately, as all fluids with a definite increase 
in total protein show some increase in globulin, whereas a 
disproportionate increase in globulin is only found in 
syphilitic cases. It is also of far more value to know the 
definite percentage of proteid in a fluid than to have the 
opinion of a pathologist that a certain test is + or ++. 

3. Wassermann reaction.—I do not know why it is a general 
rule not to heat cerebro-spinal fluids. In my opinion, though 
it is not always necessary, it is always advisable, especially 
in highly albuminous fluids. Many of these tend to form a 
fibrin clot, but may not do so until fibrin ferment is added to 
them. This happens during the Wassermann test and conse- 
quently the fluid may clot in the tube, and by throwing out 
complement, give rise to what is apparently a positive result. 
It is also particularly important to heat any fluid which has 
been kept in the ice-chest for more than 24 hours. 

4. Lange’s colloidal gold test.—According to Cruickshank this 
test depends on the balance between the globulin and 
albumin fractions of the cerebro-spinal fluid, and is in no 
way related to the Wasserman test, nor dependent on anti- 
bodies. In my own experieuce I have found paretic curves 
in disseminated sclerosis, subacute combined degeneration, 
paraplegia from Pott’s disease, as well as in several cases of 
tabes. Curves of the luetic type are sometimes given by 
most forms of chronic nervous disease including epilepsy. 
I am therefore inclined to agree with the French authorities 
who consider the test useful in distinguishing general 
paralysis from other forms of cerebral syphilitic disease, but 
otherwise as of no clinical value. 

5. Cerebral vascular lesions.—I have not found that the 
Wassermann reaction in the fluid is constantly positive in 
syphilitic cerebral vascular lesions. My experience has led 
me to agree with Head and Fearnsides that it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find the reaction in the 
fluid positive when the disease is confined to the brain. 


It is obvious from what has been said that I do not 
altogether agree with Dr. Bigland’s conclusions. Ina 
case of hemiplegia, for example, the presence of a 
positive Wassermann in the blood is quite sufficient to 
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establish the nature of the disease, although examina- 
tion of the cerebro-spinal fluid may help one to deter- 
mine also its site—e.g., whether cortical or deep. And 
while I agree that ‘‘no case with signs of organic nerve 
disease should be regarded as not neuro-syphilis merely 
because his serum Wassermann is negative,’’ it is my 
experience that the presence of a positive Wassermann 
reaction in the fiuid with a negative reaction in the 
blood is practically confined to tabes dorsalis. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. G. GREENFIELD, M.B., M.R.C.P. 
The Pathological Laboratory, National Hospital for 


the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen-square, London, W.C., 
Oct. 5th, 1920. - 








Che Serbices. 


MEDICAL SERVICE: PROMOTION 
BY MERIT. 


Ir is announced by the Admiralty that commanders-in- 
chief and others will, from Nov. 15th next, be allowed to 
include in their recommendations for promotion of medical 
officers the names of a limited number of officers of out- 
standing ability whose early promotion is;desirable, although 
such officers may not yet have reached the zone of promotion. 
This would seem to open up a vista of early promotion by 
merit rather than seniority, which, if used discriminatively, 
may encourage some and hearten all officers in the Naval 
Medical Service. 

The following appointments have been notified :—Surgeon Com- 
mander: R. L. Jones to Philomel, and as Staff Medical Officer to 
New Zealand Squadron. Surgeon Lieutenant-Commanders: T. C. 
Patterson to Chatham; and R. K. Shaw to Barham, on recom- 
missioning. Surgeon Lieutenants: R. P. Ninnis to Tamar, addi- 
tional, for general duties on China Station; and A. G. Taylor to 
Queen Hlizabeth. ~ 


ROYAL NAVAL 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICH. 
Col. F. Kiddle is placed on half-pay. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS: 


Lieut.-Col. R. A. Cunningham retires on retired pay. 

The undermentioned relinquish the acting rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel: Majors L. A. A. Andrews, T. J. Wright, E. B. Lathbury, 
E. E. Parkes; Capt. and Bt. Major M. J. Williamson. 

The undermentioned relinquish the acting rank of Major :—Capt. 
and Bt. Major S. W. Kyle; Capt. A. W. Dennis; Temp. Capts. H. L. 
Tidy, G. Marshall, V. Vesselovsky, H. B. Wilson, C. B. Tudehope. 

Captains to be acting Majors:—Bt. Major A. G. J. MacIlwaine 
and H. R. L’EHstrange. 
hte W. Tyrrell resigns his commission on appointment to the 

Temp. Capts. J. H. Fenn and R. D. Nasmyth relinquish their 
commissions and retain the rank of Captain. 


SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 

Capt. I. D. Dickson resigns his commission and retains the rank 
of Captain. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

Lieut.-Col. A. E. Kidd, from 3rd Highland Field Ambulance, to 
command lst Scottish Casualty Clearing Station. 

Major G. W. Miller to be Lieutenant-Colonel and to command 
3rd Highland Field Ambulance. 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Bruce to be Captain and to relinquish the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Captains to be Majors: E. Knight, A. E. P. McConnell, J. W. 
Craven; A. H. Pinder. 

Capt. E. Osborne to be acting Major whilst specially employed. 

Capt. J. J. C. Hamilton is restored to the establishment. 
_ Captains to be Captains: J. Rowland (late Captain, R.A.M.C., 
Spec. Res.), C. W. Ponder (from Ist London (C. of L.) Sanitary 
Company), R. S. Morshead (late temp. Captain, R.A.M.C.), A. H. 
Norris (from T.F. Res.), J. M. Postlethwaite (from T.F. Res.), L. G. 
Parsons (from 1st Southern General Hospital), J. H. Cobb (from 3rd 
Northern General Hospital). 

2nd Eastern General Hospital: Capt. R. Sanderson having 
attained the age limit, is retired, and retains the rank of Captain. 

Capt. A. E. Huxtable resigns his commission and is granted the 
rank of Major. 

Major G. Ashton resigns his commission and retains his rank 
with permission to wear the prescribed uniform. 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Lieut.-Col. de V. Condon is transferred to the temporary non- 
effective list. 

The King has approved the resignation of Lieut.-Col. F. N. 
Windsor in consequence of ill-health and of Capt. R. M. Easton. 

Temp. Capts. J. P. Joseph and M.§. Joshi relinquish their com- 
missions. 

_Prandhan Ghosh, Sailendra Nath Chandra, Jacob Ezechiel, and 
Kali Prasad Bagchi are granted the rank of Captain on relinquish- 
ing their temporary commissions. 

Major D. Heron has proceeded on eight months’ leave. Capt. 
A. §. Fry has been posted Medical Officer, Sisbai Consulate. 
Major A. H. Proctor, D.S.O., has been appointed First Resident 
Surgeon, Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta. Capt. W. O. 
Walker, I.M.S., has been appointed substantively to be Resident 
Medical Officer, Medical College Hospital, Calcutta. 
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Obituary. 


DAVID LLOYD ROBERTS, M.R.C.S. ENG., 
M.D. St. AND., F.R.C.P. LOND., F.R.S. EDIN., 


CONSULTING OBSTETRIC PHYSICIAN, MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY : ; 
PHYSICIAN, ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER, ETC. 


WE regret to announce the death of Dr. David Lloyd : 
Roberts which occurred on Sept. 27th at his residence, 
Broughton Park, Manchester. Born. in 1835, in 
Stockport, the son of Robert Roberts, in humble circum-_ 
stances, at an early age he served in a chemist’s shop 
and later improved his general education at school near 
Ripponden in Yorkshire. What ultimately became the 
Manchester Medical School was then young and was 
situated in Pine-street, near the site of the old Royal 
Infirmary. Lloyd Roberts entered as a student there and 
at the Royal Infirmary; he also studied for a short 
time in London, and in 1857 took the M.R.C.S. and 
L.§.A. diplomas, and set up in general practice in 
Manchester. In 1858 he was appointed one of the 
regular surgeons in ordinary to St. Mary’s Hospitals for 
Women and Children, with which he remained in 
intimate relation all his professional life. After ten 
years he was elected honorary physician to the hospital, 
rendering continuous and efficient service to the insti- 
tution. In 1878 he was elected to the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, and in 1885 he was 
appointed honorary gynzecological surgeon to the Royal 
Infirmary, a post which he held for ten years, retiring 
from the active work of this institution in 1895, having © 
reached the age-limit of 60. He, however, continued 
his active work at St. Mary’s long after this period. 
Dr. Roberts was also for a time lecturer on clinical 
obstetrics and gynecology in the University of Man- 
chester, and was a member of many medical societies. 
By his medical publications and other literary and 
practical work his fame extended beyond Manchester, 
and for many years he was known widely as a skilful, 
busy, and successful practitioner, an adept gynecologist, 
and a good operator, so that by an extensive and lucrative 
practice he amassed a considerable fortune. He contri- 
buted many communications to medical journals, several 
of them short and to the point and mostly of clinical 
interest. As early as 1876 he published the ‘* Student’s 
Guide to the Practice of Midwifery,’’ which had a very 
considerable vogue amongst students of that period, 
a third edition being published in 1884. In 1898 he 
showed his knowledge in fields where interest had 
already taken him. In.this year he published a revised — 
edition of the “‘ Religio Medici’’ and other essays by 
Sir Thomas Browne, dedicating it to one among his 
many clerical friends, Canon Lord Normanby. In this 
edition of the ‘‘ Religio Medici’’ is included .a short — 
posthumous tract, of six pages, on ‘ Dreams,”’ published 
originally by Wilkin from the Sloane MSS. in the British 
Museum. In this quaint tract Browne remarks that 
‘‘Half our days we pass in the shadow of the earth ; and 
the brother of death exacteth a third part of our lives.” 
In 1914 he published a short pamphlet, read before 
the Dante Society of Manchester, on ‘‘The Scientific 
Knowledge of Dante.’’ He was a great collector of 
art treasures, including a specially fine collection of 
mezzotints, water-colours, glass, and books, and many of 
the latter were very rare and costly. He presented a 
large number of valuable medical works to the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. In the Welsh 
University and its colleges, more especially that of 
Bangor, he took a deep interest and was a generous 
donor. 

As an old and intimate friend, Dr. W. E. Fothergill 
writes thus concerning Roberts’s interesting personality : 

Any Manchester man could fill a book with tales, true and - 
untrue, that have been told about Lloyd Roberts, and if 
he had died in his zenith, thirty years ago, his biography 
would have had a large sale. Hospital work done, he 
was to be found by mid-day standing—always standing— 
compact, alert, close-cropped, by his consulting-room fire. 
There was a glass of milk warming in the fender, and 
amongst the instruments on the mantelpiece there were 
walnuts, which he cracked at intervals with explosive 
violence. These served for lunch. Then there was the 
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' bowl in which all the filthy lucre he received must be 
' washed before he would put it in his pocket, en route for 
the bank. Lloyd, as he was universally known (pronounced 
*“Lide”’), never appeared to belong to any particular age or 
Bar a et He used to say that he was not a consultant 








ut ‘“‘a general specialist, with a leaning towards women,”’ 

nd his definition of gynecology as ‘‘anything either curable 
- or lucrative”? has become a classic. A born healer, .it did 
people good merely to see him; he could not only help those 
who were ill, but he could cure those who were well—a 
much more difficult matter—and that without any of the 
modern devices of suggestive therapeutics. 

At the monthly meetings of the North of England 
Gynecological Society, Lloyd was more than a per- 
sonality, he was an institution. Mrs. Lloyd Roberts, a 
dear old lady with white hair and a gentle voice, would 
“see us all off to the meetings. Making sure that her 
. husband had his cape and his skull-cap, she would shake 
hands with the rest of us, say, ‘‘ Good-bye, love,’’ to 
, Lloyd, and drive off in the brougham with the dog sitting 
_ straight up beside her. The horses were pets also. Lloyd 
_neyer walked a step and he never took to motoring, but he 
_used to say that if he had not spent a lot on men and horses 
_he would have been in the tomb long since. From the 
_moment the train started he would entertain us with chaff 
and philosophy all the way to Leeds, Liverpool, or Sheffield. 
' Quite free from illusions, his advice to young friends was 
sometimes startling. ‘‘If you want to be on the staff of a 
_hospital, lad, pretend you’re a fool till you’re on it!” 
“There are two ways of getting on: you can be clever or 
_you can be kind; now, you can always be kind.” “If you 
can’t talk without saying anything, keep your mouth shut.” 
“You can’t alter that, so there’s no ‘use a-bothering.”’ 
“Always take off your overcoat in a patient’s house. 
_if you are only there a few minutes they will feel you are not 
ina hurry.” He thought a hospital was useful toa man during 
_ his first ten years on the staff; during the second ten years 
honours were about equal; during the third ten years the 

man was useful to the hospital. At the journey’s end 
on one of these excursions Lloyd would slip in a visit to 
/antique dealers between the station and the place of 
meeting. Arrived there, he would take steps to ensure an 
end to the business in good time for the dinner; for he 
dearly loved the monthly symposium with Keeling, Martin, 
, and Favell, of Sheffield (where Burgess and Snell would also 
dine with us) ; the Wallaces, father and son, of Liverpool; 
Wright, of Leeds; Walter Sinclair, Lea, and Walls, of 

Manchester, to mention only a few friends we have lost. 
Though he posed as a gourmet on these occasions, Lloyd 
Was really a camouflaged ascetic whose evening meal at 
home generally consisted of one course of superlative 
excellence. In the train on the way back he would 
often pull out some bit of old silver, china, or glass, or 
perhaps a couple of additions to his collection of incunabula, 
which were, he would explain, printed books published before 
_the year 1500. And so home to his house in Broughton Park, 
where, throughout the age of gas, candles were the only 
illuminant on account of the pictures, and where the 
‘Turners and Prouts were even shaded from the discreet rays 
of the Manchester sun. Lloyd used to grieve because he 
could not get anything more into the house without taking 
Something out, so that instead of buying he had to perfect 
his collections by swapping. There used to be a parrot there 
which, when asked its age, generally said ‘‘ Five years” ina 
husky voice. This bird was almost as old as its master, 
“who was also touchy about his age. One day, some 
time before the war, he said, apropos of something 
or other, ‘‘Eh, I shall never see eighty.’? You should 
have seen him when a lady who was present said, ‘‘ Don’t 
you mean you’ll never see eighty again, doctor?’ He had 
a grip like a vice, and while talking he generally kept a firm 
hold on the lapel of his interlocutor’s coat and waved him 
to and fro like a reed shaken in the wind. Not only his 
students but his colleagues were always addressed as 
“Tad” in these conversations. It was the sight of a 
lifetime to see him cauterise a carcinomatous cervix with 
4 series of small red-hot pokers. The students used to 
describe his out-patient clinics as one continuous and 
instructive scream, and they had every opportunity of 
learning from Lloyd Roberts to be as wise as serpents and 
as harmless as doves. 


Until a month ago Lloyd Roberts 
Broughton to his rooms in St. John-street, Manchester, 
as he had done for half a century. He always came in 
an old-fashioned brougham, the horse or horses being 
good, and many will remember the little figure with 
the blue serge jacket, top hat jauntily perched on back 
of head, and plaid rug thrown over the shoulders on 
cold days, peering from the centre of the back seat 
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that he might miss nothing either on the road to 


= hospital, the book-shop, two silversmiths’ shops, 
an 


a chemist’s shop—his five regular places of 
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call. He took the chair at the monthly meetings of 
the medical board of the St. Mary’s Hospital until 
a month ago, and though latterly a little deaf he 
was quite alert, and there can be no doubt that he 
enjoyed his life to its close. The distribution of his art 
treasures, which were well known to many outside 
Manchester, has been much discussed, the University 
of Wales, the city of Manchester, and the National 
Gallery being designated as a possible depository ; but 
it is understood that the city where he practised has 
not been forgotten in his testament. The funeral took 
place on Oct. 1st and the representatives of many of the 
public bodies in which he was interested swelled a large 
attendance, St. Mary’s Hospital, the Royal Infirmary, 
the Pharmaceutical Association, the North of England 
Obstetrical and Gynecological Society, the Art Gallery 
of Manchester, and the Dante Society were all repre- 
sented, as well as the Council of Bangor College and 
the Medical Society of London, of which he was a Vice- 
President at his decease. 

Dr. Roberts married a daughter of Mr. Occleshaw, of 
Manchester. His wife died in 1910, and he died 
without issue. 





JOHN LEWTAS, C.B.E., M.D. Lonp., 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, I.M.S. (RETD.). 

WE announced last week the death of Colonel John 
Lewtas, which came as a surprise to many of those 
associated with him during the later part of his active 
career in London. Retired from the Indian Medical 
Service, in which he had acquired much knowledge and 
experience as a military medical officer on the frontier, 
and special experience as professor of ophthalmology 
in the Calcutta Medical College, he offered his services 
to the War Office at the commencement of war. He 
was employed on recruiting duties at various stations 
in London and later on visits of inspection throughout 
the country. But when the Ministry of National 
Service was reconstituted he was able to show his 
special talents. He was one of the War Office Medical 
Staff transferred to the new Ministry, and for some 
time was employed in the head office, and afterwards 
until the close of the Ministry as Commissioner of 
Medical Services in the Eastern Region. 

From the early days of the war Colonel Lewtas took 
a keen interest in the medical aspects of recruiting, and 
was at pains to study the methods employed in other 
countries, especially the medical recruiting problems 
presenting themselves to our medical eelleagues in 
France. His experience of active military service in 
India, added to the knowledge acquired by study and 
observation in England, enabled him to render very 
special service when the Ministry of National Service 
had to build up a large medical organisation in a short 
space of time during the third year of the war. The 
early medical instructions, especially those dealing with 
the physical grading of men, owed much of. their 
value to Colonel Lewtas. His sound knowledge of the 
problems of eyesight and of vision was of particular 
service here. ‘‘ His colleagues will recollect- with 
wonder,’’ writes Sir James Galloway, ‘‘how he was 
able, as a relief to a bout of hard work, to turn his 
attention to the mysteries of higher mathematics, 
shortly to commence again the routine tasks apparently 
refreshed and better able to consider a difficult question, 
quite probably involving political controversy of an 
anxious sort.’’ 

Colonel Lewtas was an example of the best type of 
military medical officer so frequently given us by the 
Indian Medical Service. Learned, experienced, wise, 
and always helpful, his loss is deplored by many of us 
who looked forward to years of his friendship in London 





RAYMOND VEREL, M.B., CH.B. EDIN., 
F.R.C.S. EDIN., O.B.E. 


Dr. Raymond Vérel died in a nursing home in 
Aberdeen in the early hours of Wednesday, Sept. 29th, 
adding to the long list of young surgeons who have lost 
their lives through acute infective disease contracted 
in the course of their professional duties. His illness 
commenced ten days prior to its fatal termination 
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with a whitlow, which appeared to give promise of 
being cured by simple remedies, but acute strepto- 
coccal septicemia supervened, to which he ultimately 
succumbed. 

The intimation of his early death will deeply grieve 
his many friends, for it was his nature to make friend- 
ship wherever he went. A Glen Almond boy, and 
afterwards a medical student at Edinburgh, where he 
qualified with honours, he received a training in general 
surgery, but the influence of Dr. Logan Turner decided 
him to adopt the career of a specialist in diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat, and after further study in 
Vienna and on the continent he commenced practice 
in Aberdeen. On the outbreak of war, although a 
member of the 1st Scottish General Hospital, he applied 
for and obtained a transfer to.the Scottish Horse 
Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, and served with it 
at Suvla on the Gallipoli Peninsula. When here, like 
many another, he contracted dysentery and was 
invalided to Alexandria, where at one time his recovery 
was almost despaired of, but ultimately his health was 
restored and he was sent home. After a few weeks 
there, however, he again rejoined his unit, now serving 
in the Desert of Sinai, and remained with it until after 
the battle of Romani, when he was transferred to 
Egypt to practise his own special branch of medicine in 
the hospitals in Cairo. His duties included the train- 
ing of selected officers in diseases of the ear, nose, and 
throat, after which they were posted to hospitals in 
other places. His work was marked by great 
thoroughness, and his numerous patients were deeply 
appreciative of the skill and kindly care he bestowed 
on them. He continued to serve at this special 
work until the end of the war and in the chapel of 
the citadel of Cairo he was married. In the summer 
of 1919 he resumed his practice again in Aberdeen, 
where his early death is universally regretted. 

H. W. writes: By his death a surgeon has been lost 
to Scotland who would in time have made for himself a 
position in the front rank of his profession, but his 
many friends will most frequently think of him as they 
so often met him—free and wandering through the 
country lanes he loved so much, pointing out the 
features of the bird life of the district, the haunts and 
habits of which were to him a never-ending source of 
pleasure and satisfaction. One could not but feel that, 
in addition to his many human friends, he had also in 
his heart a keen love of all bird and animal life, and 
wished all well. The keen sympathy of all goes out to 
the members of his family in the loss they have sus- 
tained, and to his widow, who is left with her young 
fatherless son. 





WILLIAM MURRAY, M.D. DURH., F.R.C.P. LOND., 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE HOSPITAL FOR 
SICK CHILDREN. 

Dr. William Murray, who died suddenly on Oct. 2nd 
at Longtown, Cumberland, aged 81, was son of the late 
George Murray, of Chester-le-Street, Durham, and was 
educated at Durham School. He became apprenticed 
to Sir John Fife, surgeon to the Newcastle Infirmary, 
where he studied medicine. On coming to London he 
entered at University College Hospital, and later 
filled the post of house physician under Sir William 
Jenner and Sir Alfred Garrod. Dr. Murray qualified as 
M.R.C.S. Eng. and L.S.A. in 1859, took his M.D. at 
Darham three years later, and became F.R.C.P. in 
1872. On his return to Newcastle he was appointed 
lecturer on physiology at the College of Medicine, a post 
which he held for 14 years. He was also physician 
to the Newcastle Dispensary, the Fever Hospital, and 
the Hospital for Sick Children, of which institution he 
was one of the founders. Dr. Murray was one of the 
first to introduce the treatment of aneurysm of the 
abdominal aorta by compression, and he recorded a 
case cured by this method in 1872. He was also the 
author of articles on aneurysm in Reynolds’s ‘‘ System of 
Medicine ’’ and in Heath’s “Dictionary of Surgery.’’ 
He wrote a book on ‘‘ Inductive Method in Medicine’’ 
and a useful little manual entitled ‘‘ Rough Notes on 
Remedies,’’ which ran through six editions. This book 
is a compendium of the therapeutics of its day, and 
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covers an extraordinarily large field of practice. Actively 





interested in all that concerned the public welfare Dr, 
Murray founded two branches of the Y.M.C.A., one 
Carlisle and another at Newcastle, of which he had 
been president. The rod and the gun were his hobbies! — 


By his marriage in 1864 with Frances Mary, daughter 


of Giles Redmayne, of Brathay Hall, Ambleside, he had ~ 


three sons and three daughters, all of whom survive 
him, the eldest son being Dr. George R. Murray, pro- 
fessor of systematic medicine in Manchester University, 
By a second marriage in 1885 with the widow of Colonel 
A. Lecton-Blenkinsopp he leaves two daughters. 
Murray retired from practice in 1913. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Vice-Chancellor | 


of the University of London, Dr. S. Russell Wells, attended 
the opening ceremony of St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School 
and addressed a few words to the students, reminding them 


that the University mace on the chairman’s table should be > 
regarded as a symbol of the connexion of the students of 


all the London medical schools with their University. He 
asked them to remember that even those who were study- 
ing for the Diploma of the Conjoint Board were members of 
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the University of London, which was entitled to their 


affection and loyalty. 


The following details of courses of Advanced Lectures in 
Physiology, the precise dates of which will be announced 


later, have been arranged for the session 1920-21 :— 


At the University Buildings, South Kensington, First Term: 
‘“‘Bxperimental Studies in Vegetable Physiology and Vegetable 


Electricity,’ eight lectures by Professor A. D. Waller (in con- 


junction with Mr. J. C. Waller, M.A.), on Tuesdays, at 5 P.M, 
beginning on Oct. 12th. At King’s College, First Term: ‘‘ Histology 
of the Nervous System,’’ eight lectures, accompanied by demon- 
strations of specimens, by Dr. C. Da Fano, on Wednesdays, at 
4.30 p.m., beginning on Oct.13th. At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Third Term: Eight Lectures by various lecturers to be arranged by 
Professor F. A. Bainbridge. At Guy’s Hospital, Second Term: 
‘““The Physiology of the Embryo, Foetus and Newly Born,”’ eight 
lectures by Professor M. S. Pembrey, on Thursdays, at 4.30 P.M. 
At the London Hospital Third Term: “Reception of Sensory 
Stimuli,’ eight lectures by Professor H. E. Roaf. Ata place to be 
arranged, Second Term: “ Bio-Chemistry,’”’ eight lectures, by Mr. | 
J. A. Gardner, F.I.C. ' | 

These courses are recognised as advanced lectures which 
a candidate at the B.Sc. Honours Examination may name 
for part of his examination. The following scheme of inter- | 
collegiate advanced work in physiology has been approved 
for the Honours B.Sc. Examination. Students of the 
participating Colleges are free to attend all the courses. 

At University College, First Term: “‘Physical Chemistry in 
Relation to Physiology,’’ by Professor W. M. Bayliss. At King’s 
College, Second Term: “‘Advanced Chemical Physiology,’’ by 
Professor W. D. Halliburton and Dr. O. Rosenheim, Ph.D. At 
Bedford College, Third Term: ‘“‘Advanced Practical Histology,’ 
by Dr. J. S. Edkins. At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Third Term: 
‘*Blectrical Changes in Skeletal and Cardiac Muscle.’’ Course of 
practical work by Professor F. A. Bainbridge. At Guy’s Hospital, 
Second Term: “ Practical Work on Respiration,’’ by Professor 
M.S. Pembrey. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the heads of the labora- 
tories at which the lectures will be delivered. In the case 
of the courses to be given by Professor Waller and Mr. 
Gardner inquiries should be addressed to Professor Waller, 
F.R.S., Physiological Laboratory, University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W.7.—An additional second examination 
for Part I. as well as for Part II. of the second examination 
for medical degrees will be held on Dec. lst and Tth 
respectively. Application, accompanied by the proper fee 
and certificate, must be made to the Academic Registrar 
before Oct.18th.—The following elections to Scholarshipsand 
Exhibitions have been made :— a 

Marion G. Palmer, of the North London Collegiate School, to the 
Bucknill Scholarship of 135 guineas, tenable in the Faculty of 
Medical Sciences, University College, and at University College 
Hospital Medical School; Morris Cutner, of King’s College, London, 
and John Henry Milnes Walker, of Oundle School, to Medical 
Exhibitions of the value of 55 guineas each, tenable at University 
College. ; 


Charing Cross Hospital Medical School.—The scholarships, 
medals, prizes, and certificates were distributed by Lady 
Dunboyne on Oct. 1st. The governor’s clinical gold medal 
was awarded to Miss G. Cooper. An appeal was made by 
Mr. G. Verity for the new institute of pathology, which was 
badly in need of funds. £) 


London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women.— 
The winter session was opened on Oct. lst by Miss Maude 
Royden, who gave an address on Revolutionary Thought. 


Miss Royden regarded the change of attitude from the 
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‘, O at which women were regarded as ‘natural 
nvalids’’ as in no small part due to the skill of women 
/n medicine and surgery. Her address was well received by 
7 ; large gathering of friends of the school. The following 
mtrance scholarships have been awarded :— 


Miss E. Masterman (Hamilton House School, Tunbridge Wells), 
3. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition; Miss E. Adams Clarke 
‘Sydenham High School), Isabel Thorne Scholarship; Miss F. I. 
ore, Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship; Miss M. Bowstead, 
Owen Roberts Memorial Scholarship; Miss E. H. R. Newboult, 
is Memorial Scholarship. 


| a vs Hospital Medical School.—The following entrance 
scholarships have been awarded :— 


Senior Science Scholarship for University Students (War 
Memorial Scholarship): £75, Nils Lévold Eckhoff, University of 
Jape Town; £80, Harold Charles Beccle, University College; 
#35, George Thompson Henderson, B.A., Gonville and Caius 
Jollege, Cambridge. Junior Science Scholarships: £120, Reginald 
Albert Nash, Preliminary Science Class, Guy’s Hospital; £50, 
Alfred Beresford Plant, Preliminary Science Class, Guy’s Hospital. 
War Memorial Scholarship (providing a free medical education 
or five years: annual value about £40): Kenric Charles Billingham, 
3righton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar School.’ Entrance Scholar- 
fie? in Arts: £100, Edward Ian Ransford Marsden, Cheltenham 
Jollege. 

_ University College Hospital Medical School.—The Goldsmid 
intrance Exhibitions of 112 guineas each have been awarded 
o F. Hudson and M. Robinson, both of University College, 
uondon. 







































Hospital and School,” referred to the state merging on bank 
ruptcy to which they at one time had been brought, but they 
were now happily solvent. In this connexion he reminded 
them that Dr. Addison, a past dean of the school, had laid 
the foundations of the success which they now enjoyed. Dr. W. 
Hunter next took up the position with great earnestness 
of purpose. In conclusion, Dr. Eden referred to the cordial 
relations existing between the hospital and school. The 
Dean of the school, Dr. W. J. Fenton, replied, and in an 
interesting speech indicated the directions in which future 
medical study should go. He emphasised the importance of 
giving greater attention to biochemical problems, and referred 
to the success of the adoption of whole-time teaching and the 
importance of original work. Sir Herbert Waterhouse pro- 
posed the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’ which was brightly replied 
to by Sir James Cantlie and Mr. J. F. Tower. The toast of 
“The Chairman ”’ was proposed by Mr. George Verity, who 
has rendered very valuable service to the hospital, and Dr. 
Bruce, in his words of thanks, referred warmly to this 
service. 

St. Mary’s Hospital Past and Present Students’ Dinner - 
Presentation to Dr. M. M. Bird.—About 160 past and present 
students assembled at the Connaught Rooms on Oct. lst, 
under the presidency of Sir John Goodwin, himself an old 
Mary’s man. The guests included Sir Robert Hill, Director- 
General, Medical Department, R.N., Dr. S. Russell Wells, 
and Professor G. Adami, Vice-Chancellors respectively of 
the Universities of London and Liverpool. The event of the 
evening was the presentation of an address and a cheque 
for £450 to Dr. M. Mitchell Bird on his retirement after 
ae ae pee as medical superintendent of the hospital. 
Ty EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR oF MxEpIcrNr. sir John Goodwin, in making the presentation, recalled an 
Materia Medica, Pharmacology, and Pharmacy ; Public Health ; eae Oe a youthful blunder of his own when a enent, 

Medical Jurisprudence; Pathology and Elementary Bacterio- | #44 an abusive notice tn a lay paper. Instead of a reprimand 

logy.—Frederick Joseph Armstrong, John Caine Boyde, Robert | from the medical superintendent he received words of 

Archibald. Brown, Robert Howie Burnett, Mary Douglass, Anne | encouragement and an assurance that “we shall pull 
_ Fairweather, Thomas Kirsopp, Mary Manners, Robert Manners, | through all right,’ as indeed they did. The ovation 
_ George Alexander Mason, Hugh Leslie Mather, Sydney James accorded to Dr. Bird when he rose to reply was an indica- 
| Craufurd Smith, Phyllis Mary Walker, and Robert Paulin tion of the love and esteem he had inspired in the 1000 


is eee & Z _| students who had passed through his hands, and who, as he 
Pe UN ATION FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF MEDICINE. | aid in his brief reply, had for the most part continued in. 


| Anatomy and Physiology—Thomas Henry Blench, William close touch with him throughout their careers. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Old Students’ Dinner.—Nearly 150 


_ Anderson Carruthers, Charles Victor Harrison, Phillis Hall, 
_ Bernard Robert Isaacs, James Stanley Johnson, Colin i 

past students gathered at the Connaught Rooms on Friday, 
Oct. lst. Dr. F. F. Caiger, medical superintendent of 


McCulloch, George Miiller Miller, Robert Graham Melrose, 

John Ezra Dunlop Miller, Donald Sutherland Sinclair, William 
the South-Western Fever Hospital, occupied the chair; 
amongst those present were Sir Arthur Stanley, Sir 


Frank Ojumiri Taylor, Edward Anthony Welsh, and Alexander 
James Watson. 

Cuthbert Wallace, Sir Charles Ballance, and Sir Seymour 

Sharkey. The chairman recalled personal memories of the 
hospital, many of them of an amusing nature, the earliest 
dating from his school days, and described various depart- 
ments as he knew them when a student, contrasting their 
conditions with those obtaining at the present time. He 
proposed success to the hospital and medical school. Sir 
Arthur Stanley, replying as treasurer, expressed regret at 
the absence of Sir James Wainwright, his predecessor in 
that office, and spoke of the alterations and renovations 
now in progress. He went on to refer with optimism 
to the difficulties encountered at a time when revenue 
had not increased in proportion to expenditure. St. 
Thomas’s, he said, had appealed to the working class, the 
only class whose economic condition had been bettered during 
the war; to the honour of the workers their voluntary support 
had proved slightly more substantial than that afforded by a 
system of compulsory payment in force elsewhere, and had 
showed the esteem in which the hospital was held by its 
patients. Sir Cuthbert Wallace, responding as dean of the 
medical school, gave reminiscences of previous holders of 
that position, and referred to the inauguration of the 
medical unit which is shortly to take place. He passed on 
to appeal for further support for the war memorial, for 
which space is now being acquired as rapidly as possible. 
The evening closed with an ovation following the proposal 
of the chairman’s health by Dr. H. G. Turney, senior 
physician to the hospital. 








ie 


_ UNIVERSITY oF DuRHAM : FACULTY oF MEDICINE.— 


\t special examinations held recently the following candi- 
lates were successful :— 


_RoyaL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH, 
XOYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS oF EDINBURGH, AND ROYAL 
"ACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF GLASGOW.—At a 
ecent examination of the Board the following candidates, 
laving passed the First and Second Examinations, were 
dmitted Diplomates in Public Health :— 

Lloyd Huntly Werden, Joseph Chalmers, Ronald Thomson Grant, 
John Young, Alfred Vincent Dill, Frederick John Carlyle 
Johnstone, Allan Wotherspoon, John James Rouse Binnie, 
Arthur Kinsey Towers, Dugald Ferguson, Frederick John Kirk- 
ness, Margaret McNaughton McGarrity, George Maxwell Elliott, 
George Clazy McEwan, James McIntyre, George James Link- 
later, Gladys Annie Adeline Boyd, John Fearby Campbell 
Haslam, George Nicholson, William Semple Watlace, David 
Leishman Baxter, Rosanna Elizabeth MacMillan, Elizabeth 
Harper, Edmund Brodie Munro, Thomas Douglas Inch, Ian 


Charles Mackenzie, Alexander Patrick Gordon Lorimer, and 
Francis Gregory Foster. 


Hospitan DinNERS.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Tedical School Dinner.—‘ Bart.’s’’ men had not met for seven 
ears and Sir Gordon Watson, who made the arrangements, 
oon found that the Great Hall of the hospital would not seat 
ll those who wished to be present. The Lord Mayor of 
,ondon generously placed the City Guildhall at the disposal 
f the City hospital, and 350 sat down there on the evening 
f Oct. 1st. Both Presidents of the Royal Colleges were 
resent: Sir Anthony Bowlby occupied the chair and Sir 
forman Moore proposed the toast of ‘The Hospital and 
chool.”” Both Regius Professors were there: Sir Clifford 
ibutt as guest, Sir Archibald Garrod, lately head of the 
= eg medical unit, in his own right. Lord Horne 
plied to the toast of ‘‘ The Forces,” and Sir Arthur Lawley 
x “The Guests’; the former was eloquent of the services 
fthe great London hospitals in the war, and the latter no 
288 80 in regard to their prospects of beneficence in an 
minous peace. The gathering was strictly in the nature of 
family party and few forms were observed, but even so the 
“ception accorded to Sir Anthony Bowlby was remarkable. 


Charing Cross Hospital Past and Present Students’ 
Ynner.—Dr. J. Mitchell Bruce presided at the annual 
inner of the past and present students of Charing Cross 
lospital, which was held in the Adelaide Hall (Gatti’s 
vestaurant) on Oct. 4th, when quite a large company was 
resent. The speakers throughout expressed generally a 
opeful tone in regard to the future of medicine, but all 
reed that there was an abundance of hard work before 
yem. Dr. T. W. Eden, in proposing the toast of ‘‘The 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE, ST. 
Mary’s HospirraL.—A luncheon was held on Oct. Ist at the 
Great Central Hotel to inaugurate the appeal for funds to 
establish a department of industrial medicine at St. Mary’s 
Hospital. The first speaker was Mr. T. M. Taylor, who 
spoke of the general interest in the scheme already shown 
by the press and the public, and invited the further coédpera- 
tion of the former. He-referred briefly to the successful 
handling of the diseases from which munition and aeroplane 
workers had suffered in the earlier years of the war, but had 
no time to give more than a brief indication of the probable 
results of further study of industrial diseases. Sir Almroth 
Wright, director of the: Pathological Institute, then spoke. 
He said that in medicine practice is always outrunning 
knowledge, and that at present this must be so. Advice was 
given to patients to the best of the doctor’s ability, but 
the doctor himself knew only too well that he was not 
always competent to give it. Sir Almroth Wright therefore 
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considered that a hospital ought to have two staffs—one to 
apply the knowledge already available, and the other a 
research staff. At St. Mary’s the directors of departments 
of the Pathological Institute were now recognised as 
members of the staff of the hospital. He dwelt on the 
importance of having both staffs attached to a hospital 
instead of segregating researches in a separate institution ; 
one advantage was the ease with which the research 
worker could obtain material selected and sent on to him 
by the clinician. Sir Almroth Wright then proceeded to the 
subject of industrial medicine. In the Crimea ten men died 
from disease for every one who died from an injury; this 
disease mortality in war had been prevented only by 
medical concentration on the ‘“‘soldiering’’ industry and 
equally marvellous results would be obtained if equal 
attention were given to conditions of life, work, and ill- 
health in other industries. The appeal committee, in 
addition to the names given in our issue of Sept. 25th, p. 676, 
has been strengthened by the addition of Mr. Clynes and 
Mr. J. H. Thomas. Donations should be sent to Mrs. Lloyd 
George, 10, Downing-street, 8. W.1, or to the dean at St. Mary’s 
Medical School, Paddington, London, W.1. 


WEST LONDON Post-GRADUATE COLLEGE.—A series 
of lectures will be given during the present session in the 
lecture room of the Post-Graduate College, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W., on Thursdays at 5 P.M., 
starting on Thursday next, Oct. 14th, with a lecture on the 
Principles of Internal Secretion by Dr. W. Langdon Brown. 
The subjects of future lectures will be announced in our 
Medical Diary. The lecturers will include Mr. H. Tilley, 
Sir James Galloway, Dr. J. Walter Carr, Dr. E. W. G. 
Masterman, Mr. Swinford Edwards, Dr. T. M. Legge; Sir 
J. Dundas Grant, Dr. F. J. Poynton, and Lady Barrett. 
These lectures are open without fee to medical practitioners, 
who will be cordially welcomed. 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE.—A sessional meet- 
ing will be held on Friday, Oct. 15th, in the Mansion House, 
Doncaster, at 7.30 P.M., when a discussion on Some Aspects 
of the Housing Question will be opened by Dr. Harold 
Scurfield. The chair will be taken by Professor H. R. 
Kenwood. On the same day at 3 P.M. a paper will be read 
by Dr. A. W. Frew on Venereal Disease as a Sociological 
Problem, and on Saturday, Oct. 16th, at 10 A.M., a visit of 
inspection will be paid to houses completed and in course 
of erection in Carr House-road. Fifty-four houses on the 
Dorman Long Steel Frame System of Construction are 
being erected on this site, in addition to those of brick. At 
3.30 P.M. a discussion on the Value of Practical Experience in 
Food Inspection will be opened by Mr. J. 8. Lloyd, F.R.C.V.S8., 
chief veterinary inspector of Sheffield. Those proposing to 
attend the meetings are asked to notify the honorary local 
secretary, Dr. Lechmere Anderson, medical officer of health, 
Public Health Office, Doncaster, not later than Oct. 9th, so 
that the necessary arrangements may be made. 


MAUDSLEY HOSPITAL, DENMARK HILL, LONDON.— 
The first part of the second course for a diploma of 
Psychological Medicine is announced. Sir F. W. Mott will 
deliver eight lectures on the Anatomy of the Nervous System 
on Tuesdays, at 2.30 P.M., beginning on Oct. 12th; Dr. Henry 
Devine will give eight lectures on Psychology on Thursdays, 
at 2.30 P.M., beginning on Oct. 14th; and Dr. F. L. Golla will 
give eight lectures on the Physiology of the Nervous System 
on Fridays, at 3 P.M., beginning on Oct. 22nd. A syllabus is 
in preparation in accordance with the regulations of the 
London University, Cambridge University, and Conjoint 
Board Diploma of Psychological Medicine, and will be issued 
shortly. Part II. of the second course will be held in 
January, 1921. 


RoysanL NATIONAL ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL. — 
A meeting will be held at the Mansion House on Friday, 
Oct. 15th, at 3 P.M., in support of the appeal for this 
hospital. The Lord Mayor will preside, and H.R.H. Prince 
Henry will be among the speakers. The present buildings 
of the hospital, which are new and up to date, were opened 
in 1908 and contain 200 beds, but these have proved insuffi- 
cient to cope withthe demands for admission, and more than 
a thousand children are now on the waiting lists. The 
accommodation for out-patients has also been found 
inadequate, since the attendances have grown from 
11,000 in 1908 to nearly 60,000 in 1919. The sum 
of £200,000 is required: (1) to extend the present 
buildings on an adjoining site already acquired, and so 
provide—(a) adequate space for dealing with out-patients 
and applying new methods of treatment, (b) accommodation 
for paying patients and for additional medical and nursing 
staffs, (c) the foundation of a school of orthopedics for 
students and post-graduates, (d) space for the extension of 
the workshops ‘for making surgical appliances and surgical 
boots ; (2) to form a large country branch with 200 to 300 beds 
for children. An influential special appeal committee is in 
course of formation, with the Earl of Denbigh as chairman. 


KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR SAILORS.—Mr. J. F, 
Drughorn, whose firm during the war lost their fleet of nine 
ships through submarines, has sent a cheque for £10,000 to 
the Lord Mayor of London to be devoted to the King 
George’s Fund for. Sailors. ; 


THE Minister of Health has appointed Dr, 
Alexander Macphail to be a medical officer of the Ministry. 
Dr. Macphail was formerly professor of anatomy in 
St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow,. lecturer in anatomy at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and secretary of the Anatomica! 
Supplies Committee of Great Britain. His first duties in the 
Ministry of Health will be in connexion with the administra. 
tion of the Anatomy Acts, which has been transferred tc 
the Ministry from the Home Office. | 


TAVISTOCK CLINIC FOR FUNCTIONAL NERVE CASES 
A course of ten lectures on Hlementary Psychotherapy 
will be given by Dr. H. Crichton Miller, at 51, Tavistock 
square, W.C., at 5.15 P.M.,on Mondays, beginning Oct. llth 
The syllabus is as follows :— 

1. Organic and Functional: Toxins, Endocrines, and Emotions. 

2. Persuasion: Conscious Mental Methods; Waking Suggestion 
Faith Healing; Quackery. . | 

3. Hypnotism and Suggestion: Their'Applications in Modevrr 
Practice. 

4. The Unconscious Motive. 


5. Emotional Development: The Child and the Adult; Se: 
Characteristics. 
6. Mental Mechanisms: Conflict; Regression; Repression 


Complex Formation; Transference. 

7. Analytical Methods: Dream Interpretation ; Word Association 
Hypnoidal Analysis. 

8. Dream Symbolism. 

9. The Herd Instinct in the Light of Analytical Psychology. . 

10. Ethical Aspects of Psychotherapy. 

Tickets for the course may be obtained from Mrs. Leith 
Ross, the honorary secretary, at the clinic. 


THE FEDERATION OF MEDICAL AND ALULIEI 
Societies.—The ordinary monthly meeting of the Executiv 
Council was held at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, 01 
Sept. 28th. With few exceptions, all the members of th 
Council were present, and the special business under con 
sideration was the possible effect of Clause 11 of the Ministr 
of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, especially Section 
(a), (b), (c) of that clause. After full discussion the followin; 
resolutions were adopted by the meeting :— - 

“That the constituent bodies in the Federation be asked to con 
sider atan early meeting the Ministry of Health (Misc. Proys.) Bil 
with particular reference to Clause 11, I. (a), (b), (ce), and with a vie 
to a Conference of those bodies on the matter during the first wee! 
in Novembeyr.’’ 

“That the Royal College of Physicians, the Royal College o 
Surgeons, the Society of Apothecaries, and the B.M.A. be also aske 
to consider Clause 11, I. (a), (b), (c) of the Ministry of Health (Misc 
Prov.) Bill, and subsequently attend the Conference.’’ 

“That a deputation, which the Royal Colleges, the Society c 

Apothecaries, and the B.M.A. be invited to join, be arranged for t 
wait upon the Minister of Health and ask him to withhold hi 
approval of schemes proposed with regard to the municipal contrc 
of hospitals until the medical and allied professions have had a 
opportunity of expressing their opinions thereon.”’ 
On the reappointment of Dr. N. Howard Mummery 4a 
general secretary of the Federation the meeting unanimous! 
expressed its appreciation of the manner in which he ha 
carried out the duties of the office during the past year. . 
number of candidates were admitted to Associate Membe: 
ship. 


THE CLAIMS OF ExX-SERVICE DocToRs.—At 
largely attended public meeting held in the Town Hal 
Aberystwyth, on Sept. 30th, presided over by Alderma 
C. M. Williams, a strong protest was made by ex-Servic 
men against a recent appointment by the guardians of 
medical officer and public vaccinator for the borough i 
place of the late Dr. Bonsall. The only applicants for th 
post were Major A. Thomas, M.B., T.D., R.A.M.C., an 
Dr. J. Arthur Rees, and the latter was appointed by 18 vote 
to 12. The 12 votes represented the solid vote of th 
town representatives. Following upon this decision th 
Aberystwyth branch of the Discharged Soldiers’ an 
Sailors’ Federation sent a strongly worded protest t 
the Ministry of Health, in which attention was drawn t 
the great services rendered by Dr. Thomas during the wa 
having joined up on August 4th, 1914, and continued to serv 
abroad until 1919. When he left home his practice was th 
largest in the neighbourhood, but now it was only 50 pe 
cent. of what it was, the public apparently having sho) 
memories for those who had served them in the wa 
During the illness of Dr. Bonsall, Dr. Thomas acted as hi 
deputy, but this fact and his services made no appeal to th 
guardians, and in defence the Federation asked the Ministr 
of Health not to sanction the appointment of Dr. Rees. 4 
the public meeting Captain B. T. Lloyd moved a resolutio 
appealing to the Ministry of Health not to sanction th 
appointment. This was carried, as well as a second resol 
tion, moved by Major Fossett Roberts, calling upon th 
guardians to rescind the resolution. 
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HACKNEY COLLEGE.—In connexion with the 


opening of the session at. Hackney College, London, N.W.., 


the annual Drew lecture will be given by Dr. J. A. Hadfield 


_ on Tuesday, Oct. 12th, in the library of the Memorial Hall, 
_ Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 


Dr. Hadfield has chosen 


‘as his subject, ‘‘Immortality in its Relation to Psychic 


Phenomena..’’ 


GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL Hospirau. — The 
Arsenal Football Club have decided to endow a bed in this 
hospital ; the donation, amounting to 1000 guineas, will be 
paid in annual instalments. 


DEVIZES CoTTAGE HosprraL.—At a _ carnival 
recently held at Devizes over £800 was raised for the funds 
of the local cottage hospital. 


DEVON INSURANCE COMMITTEE. — At the last 
meeting of the Devon Insurance Committee it was reported 
that there were 140,411 insured persons in the county area ; 
112,000 of these had been accepted by the doctors, 28,000 were 
not on ‘‘a doctor’s panel.’? There were 260 medical men 
and 160 chemists on the “panel list.”” It was also stated 
that the subcommittee had sent a resolution to the Ministry 
of Health drawing attention ‘‘to the present inadequacy 
of the accommodation for the treatment of tuberculous 
ex-Service men.”’ 








~ Sppointnents. 


Successful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 

and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 


week. such information for gratuitous publication. 


PrntTo-LEITE, H., M.R.C.S.,.L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed 
Honorary Assistant Administrator of Angsthetics to the West- 
‘minster Hospital and Anesthetist to the Hospital of St: John 
and St. Elizabeth. 
Raison, C. A., M.B., Ch.B. Birm., Surgical Registrar at the General 
Hospital, Birmingham. 


_ RATNER, E., M.B., Ch.B. Manch., Second Assistant Medical. Officer 


to Monsall Fever Hospital, Manchester. 
STIELL, W. F., M-R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond., one of the Medical 
ium (Referees under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, for 
ia. County Court Circuit No. 17. 





Vacancies. 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 

Aberdeen Royal Hospital for Sick Children.—Hon. S.,; Ear, Nose, 
and Throat. Hon. P., Dis. of Skin. 

Abergavenny, Monmouthshire Asylwm.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £350. 

Ashton-under-Lyne District Infirmary.—Two Asst. H.S.’s. £200. 

Ayr District Asylwm.—Jun. Asst. P. £300. 

Battersea General Hospital (incorporated), Battersea Pa rk, S.W.— 
Third Res. M.O. £200. 

Bedford County Hospital.—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Birkenhead Borough Hospital.—Hon. Radiographer. 

Bombay Municipal Hospitals.—Med. Supt. Rs. 1000 per month. 

Brighton, Royal Sussex County Hospital._Jun. H.S. £150. 

Bristol Royal Infirmary.—H.P.andH.8. £120 each. 

Brompton Hospital Sanatorium, Frimley.—Asst. Res. M.O. £250. 

Bury and District Joint Hospital Board.—Res. Asst. Med. Supt. £450. 

Cardiff, King Edward VII. Hospital.—Res. Surg. O. £300. 

Carnegie Dunjermline Trust.—Asst. M.O. £500. 

Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern- 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital, Coventry.—T wo Hon. P.’s. 

Dorset County Council.—Asst. County M.O. £500. 

Dumfries, Crichton Royal.—Asst. P. £350. 

Dumfriesshire Education Authority.—T wo Med. Asst.’s. £500. 

East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, E.—Cas. O. £120. 

eet” Dispensary, Brewer-street, Goswell-road, E.O0.—Res. M.O. 


Greenock Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 

Hampstead General and North-West London Hospital, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.—Radiologist. £50. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, 
S.W.—H.P. 30 guineas. 

Hospital for Women, Soho-square, W.—Res. M.O. £100. 

Huddersfield Royal Infirmary. Two Asst. H.S.’s. £150 each. 

Johannesburg, University College.—Sen. Lect. in Physiology. 

Leeds Public Dispensary.—Res. M.O. £200. 

Liverpool, Royal Southern Hospital.—H.S. £100. 

London Missionary Society, 48, Broadway, London, S.W.—Med. 
Men and Women for India and China. 


£516. 


_ Maidstone, Kent County Mental Hospital.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £300. 


Maidstone, West Kent General Hospital.—Two H.S.’s. £220. 


Manchester, Ancoats Hospital.—Res. Surg. O. £250. Hon. Dent. S. 

Manchester Education Committee.—Asst. Sch. M.O. £600. 

Manchester, Withington Institution and Hospitals, Nell-lane, West 
Didsbury.—Res. Asst. M.O. £300. 

Montrose Royal Asylum.—Asst. M.O. £350. 

National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, Westmoreland- 
street, W.—Res. M.O. £150. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Royal Victoria Infirmary.—H.P.’s and H.S.’s. 
£50 each. H.S. to Out-patient Dressing Dept. £100. 

Newport (Mon.) Education Committee.—Asst. Sch. M.O. and Med. 
Inspector of Schools. £600. 

Northampton, County Borough Education Commit tee.—Female Asst. 
Sch. M.O. £500. 

Nottingham City.—Asst. M.O.H. £800. 

Tee ae Radcliffe Infirmary and County Hospital.—Aduninistrator. 
£600. 

Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, Paddington Green, W.— 
H.P.andH.S. £150 each. 

Plymouth, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital.—H.S. £200. 

Prince of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham.—Hon. Med. and 
Surg. Registrars. £100each. Also Hon. Asst. P. 

Reading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.—H.S. £200. 

Rochdale Union, Birch Hill Infirmary.—Rés. M.O. 

Rotherham Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. 

Royal Chest Hospital, City-road, E.C.—H.P. £120. 

Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, Waterloo-road, 
S.E.—Jun. Res. M.O. £100. 

St. Helens, Lancs., Pilkington Special-Hospital.—Asst. 

Salford Royal Hospital.—H.S. and Cas. HS. £150 each. 

Sheffield Royal Infirmary.—H.8. £150. 

- South Mimms, near Barnet, Clare Hall Sanatorium, Middlesex 

TB Joint Small-pox Hospital Board.—Res. Asst. M.O. 

Taunton and Somerset Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. 


£500. 


£400. 


Tottenham Education Committee.—Asst. Sch. M.O. £650. 
Warrington Infirmary and Dispensary.—Jun. H.S. £200. 


West London Hospital, Hammersmith, W.—H.P. £50. 
Wolwerhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital.—H.S. £200. 
Worcester County and City Mental Hospital, Powick.—Jun. Asst. 
M.O. £350. 
The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, 8.W., gives notice 
of a vacancy for a Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at Penmachno, 


Pirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


BATTEN.—On Sept. 29th, at Ladbroke-square, W., the wife of 
Lindsey W. Batten, M.R.C.S., of a son. 

GIBSON.—On Sept. 28th,. at King’s College Hospital, the wife of 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Commander P. I. Gibson, R.N., of a son. 

Goss.—On Sept. 25th, at “Mount Pleasant,’’ Wanstead, the wife 
of W. Ethard Goss, of a son. 

MARLE.—On Sept. 29th, at Redmount, Buckfastleigh, the wife of 
S. Marle, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of a daughter. 





WALKER.—On Oct. 5rd, at Charlbury-road, Oxford, the wife of_Dr. 


E.. W. Ainley Walker, of a daughter (stillborn). 


MARRIAGES. 


McNAUGHTAN—KINLOCH—On Sept. 29th, at St. George’s Parish 
Church, Edinburgh, Major W.. McNaughtan, O.B.E.; R.A.M.C.; 
to Peggy, daughter of Charles Kinloch, Esa., Corner, House, 
Queensferry-road, Edinburgh. 


DEATHS. 


MITCHELL.—On Sept. 13th, at Rossnowlagh, Co. Donegal, James 
Mitchell, U.R.C.P.,, L.R.F.P.S., L.M., of Rossnowlagh and 
Castiederg, and formerly of Manchester. 

MuRRAY.—On Oct. 2nd, suddenly, at Scaurbank. Longtown, 
Cumberland, William Murray, M.D. Durh., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
formerly of Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 81 years. 


* VEREL.—At Aberdeen, on Oct. 29th (from septicemia), Raymond 


Vérel, O.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.S. (Ed.), aged 34, Capt. R.A.M.C. T.F., 
late of Scottish Horse Bde. Fld. .Amb., E.E.F., and of Citadel 
and Nazerieh Hospitals, Cairo. 


N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deathe. 





BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


ALLAN, PHILIP, AND Co., Quality-court, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
The Immortal Caravel: A Book of Thoughts and Aphorisms. 
Arthur Lynch. (The Pilgrim’s Books.) Pp. 196. 

Gorgeous Poetry, lst Series. By J.B. M. Pp. 64. 2s. 
ALLEN, GEORGE, AND UNWIN, LTp., London. 
The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 

Pp. 291.. Tsi6d. 
One Man’s Initiation—1917. By John Dos Passos. Pp. 128. 6s. 
The Origin and Evolution of Freemasonry. By A. Churchward, 
MD.. Pp. 239. 126. 6d. 
The State and Sexual Morality. Pp. 78. 1s. 6d. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION PREss, Chicago. 

George Miller Sternberg. A Biography by his Wife, Martha L 
Sternberg. Pp. 332. 

BAILLIERE, TINDALL; AND Cox, London. 

Index of Practical Nursing. By J. B. Cook, 
PDe238.. 6S: 

Surgical Nursing and Technique: A Book for Nurses, Dressers, 
House Surgeons, &c. By C. P. Childe, F.R.C.S.Eng. 3rd ed. 
Ee. 20 lee OS. 

BLAKISTON’S, P., SON AND Co., Philadelphia. 

A Manual on Foot-Care and Shoe-Fitting. 
U.S. Navy and U.S. Marine Corps. 
S. A. Folsom, M.D. Pp. 124. . 

The Nose, Paranasal Sinuses, Nasolacrimal Passage-ways, and 
Olfactory Organ in Man. A Genetic, Developmental, 
Anatomico-Physiological Consideration. By J. P. Schaeffer, 
M.D. Pp. 370. 


By 


By A. T. Sheppard. 


M.D. 2nd ed. 


For Officers of the 
By W. L. Mann, M.D., and 


ana 
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CHURCHILL, J. AND A., London. 
The Anatomy of the Human Skeleton. 
F.R.C.S.Eng. 2nded. Pp. 284. 36s. 
A Text-book of Materia Medica. Designed for Students of 
Pharmacy and Medicine. By H. G. Greenish, F.I.C., F.L.8. 
3rded. Pp. 568. 21s. y ‘ 
Hygiene. Specially intended for those Studying for a Diploma in 
Public Health. By W. W. Jameson, M.D., and F. T. Marchant, 
M.R. San.I. Pp. 404. 18s. 
EVELEIGH NASH Co., London. ’ 
Warfare in the Human Body. By Morley Roberts. With an 
Introduction by Professor Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.C.5S., F.R.S. 
Pp. 286. 18s. 


FROWDE, HENRY, AND HODDER AND STOUGHTON, London. 

Tropical Ophthalmology. By R. H. Elliot, M.D.,Se.D. Pp. 525. 
3)s. 6d. 

The Development of the Human Body. A Manual of Human 
Embryology. By J. P. McMurrich, Professor of Anatomy, 
University of Toronto. 6thed. Pp.501. 18s. 

ROUTLEDGE, GEORGE, AND Sons, London. 

An Improvement on Twilight Sleep: Painless Childbirth. 
Eutocia and Nitrous Oxid-Oxygen Analgesia. By C. H. Davis, 
A.B M: Di) Pp2i60:> 5s: 

Sr. CATHERINE PREss, Stamford-street, London, S.E. : 

What to Tell our Grown-up Sons about Women. By the Widowed 
Physician. Pp. 24. Ils. 

SAUNDERS, W. B., Company, LTp., London. 

Orthopedic and Reconstruction Surgery. 
M.D. Pp. 1138. 50s. net. 

Modern Surgery, General and Operative. By J. Chalmers DaCosta, 
M.D. 8thed. Pp.1708. 37s. 6d. 

Sexual Impotence. By Victor G. Vecki, M.D. 6th ed. Pp. 405. 16s. 

Human Parasitology. By Damaso Rivas,M.D. Pp. 1700. 35s. 

An Epitome of Hydrotherapy. By Simon Baruch, M.D. Pp. 
205. 10s. 

The Duodenal Tube and its Possibilities. By Max Einhorn, M.D. 
Pp. 122. 13s. 

URBAN AND SCHWARZENBERG, Berlin and Vienna. 

Ohrenheilkunde fiir den praktischen Arzt. Von Dr. R. Leidler. 
Pp. 278; .M. 3. 

Medizinische Terminologie: Ableitung und Erklirung der 
gebriuchlichsten Fachausdriicke aller Zweige der-Medizin und 
ihrer Hilfswissenschaften. Von W. Guttmann. Pp.131l. M.90. 

Die Impotenz des Mannes (Die. psychischen St6rungen der 
miannlichen Sexualfunktion). Von Dr. W. Stekel. Pp. 484. 

WRIGHT, J., AND Sons, Bristol. 

Injuries of the Peripheral Nerves. By H.S. Souttar, F.R.C.S.,and 
BE. W. Twining, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond. Pp.152. 18s. 6d. 

A Synopsis of Surgery. By E. W. Hey Groves, M.S.,M.D. 5th ed. 
Pp. 620. 17s. 6d. 


By Prof. J. E. Frazer, 


By Fred H. Albee, 


Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 
been received from— 


A.—Prof. G. Adami, Liverpool; field; London Hospital, House 
Mr. N. Alder, Hove. Governor of. 

B.—Dr. W. Burridge, Paignton; |M.—Dr. P. Manson-Bahr, Lond.; 
Belfast, Chief Tuberculosis Medical Defence Union, Lond.; 
Officer of; Dr. M. W. Browdy, Ministry of Agriculture and 


Manchester; Sir J. R. Brad- Fisheries, Lond.; Ministry of 
ford, Lond.; Messrs. Burroughs Health, Lond.; Dr. S. G. 
Wellcome and Co., Lond.; Dr. | Moore, Huddersfield; Medical 
J.S. Bury, Manchester. Research Council, Lond.; Dr. 

C.—Mrs. A. E. Cockerill, Ilfra-| RB. Miller, Lond.; Mr. G. E. 
combe; Dr. H. P. Cholmeley, MacLean, Lond.; Sir F. Mott, 
Forest Row; Mr. F. R. Cross, Lond. 


Clifton; Chartered Society of N.—National Association for the 
Massage and Medical Gym- Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
nastics, Lond. | Lond.; National Anesthesia 

D.—Department of Scientificana | Research Society, Columbus, 
Industrial Research, Lond.; hio. 


| 
ee 7’ |O.—Sir J. O’Conor, Buenos Aires 
Mr. H. Dickinson, Lond.; Daily Sra ; : 
Mirror Lond... Wditor of. P.—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


‘ Lond.; Dr. A. Paine, Lond.; 
Ea D. L. Eadie, Major He J. W. Porter, 
rg. : : ; R.A.M.C. (retd.), Bombay. 

F.—Fight the Famine Council, |R.—Royal National Orthopedic 
Lond.; Dr. T. Fraser, Aber- Hospital, Lond.; Royal Sani- 
deen; Factories, Chief In-| tary Institute, Lond.; Dr. H 
spector of, Lond.;Dr.D. Forsyth | Roberts, Lond.; Dr. A. Ruther- 
Lond.; Dr. W. EH. Fothergill,| ford, Edinburgh; Dr. J. Ryle 
Manchester; Dr. W. H. King, : 


Fowey; Federation of Medical |g Lond. 
and Allied Societies, Lond. Se 


Lond.; Salford Royal Hospital ; 


Edin- 


G.—Prof. J. Glaister, Glasgow ; Mr. F. St. J. Steadman, Lond.; 
Dr. J. G. Greenfield, Lond.; Mr. A. W. Sheen, Lond.; Mr. 
Dr. J. Gairdner, Crieff; Dr. W. M. Scott, Bridgwater; Dr. 


V. J. Glover, Liverpool; Great F. Shufflebotham, Lond.; Dr. 





Northern Central Hospital, R. V. Stanford, Cardiff; Dr. 
Lond. | W. G. Savage, Lond.; Scottish 
Hyper: H. E. Haynes, Brent-| Board of Health, Edinburgh; 
wood; Sir W. Hale-White, Prof. W. Stirling, Manchester ; 


Lond.; Harrogate Royal Baths, Mr. Spencer, Aberystwyth. 


General Manager of; Dr. H. |T.—Dr. H. Townsend-Whitling, 
Head, Lond.; Messrs. A. Hilger, Market Harborough; Dr. O. P. 
Lond.; Mr. J. F. Heather,' Turner, Hastings; Miss M. 
Scunthorpe. Thomas, Lond. 

J —Mr. R. Jarrett, Traws- V.—Prof. S. Vincent, Lond.; Dr. 
fynydd. | H. M. Vernon, Oxford. 


K.—Prof. A.. F. S. Kent, Man- 
chester; Messrs. R. A. Knight 
and Coa., Lond.; Dr. Aerts 


W.—Dr. C. M. Wilson, Lond.; 
Dr. F. J. Waldo, Lond.; West 

, 1 London Hospital Post-Graduate 

Keown, Dowlais. College; Dr. J. C. Watt, Lond.; 

L.—Prot. J. B. Leathes, Shef- My. R. O. Ward, Lond. 

Communications relating to the editorial business should 

be addressed exclusively to the Editor of THk LANCET, 

423, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Medical Diary. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Monday, Oct. 11th. 


WAR SECTION: at 5.30 P.M. 


Paper: 
Wing-Commander Martin Flack, R.A.F.: Medical Requirements 
for Air Navigation. 3 


Thursday, Oct. 14th. 


SECTION OF NEUROLOGY: at 8.30 P.M. 


Presidential Address: 
Dr. Ernest S. Reynolds: The Causes of Nervous Disease. 


Friday, Oct. 15th. 


SECTION OF ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS: at 8.30 P.m. 
Presidential Address: Mr. 8S. Gilbert Scott. 
Exhibition of Skiagrams illustrating Renal and Hepatic Calculus. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. — 
Monpbay, Oct. lJth.—8 p.m., Annual General Meeting. 8.30 P.M., 
Presidential Address:—Sir William Hale-White, K.B.E.: 
Then and Now. tus utara ’ 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. , 

Monpay, Oct. llth.—12.15 p.m., Dr. Burnford: Pathological 
Demonstration. 5 P.M., Inaugural Address:—Sir William 
Bull, P.C., M.P.: The Relation of the State to the Hospitals 
(open to all Medical Practitioners). 

TUESDAY.—2.30 P.m., Mr. Addison: Visit to Surgical Wards. 
5 p.m., Mr. T. Gray: Peritonitis—its Surgical Aspects (1) 
with particular reference to Tuberculous, Rheumatic and 
(2) Allied Infections. 

WEDNESDAY.—10 A.m., Mr. MacDonald: Genito-urinary Depart- 
ment. 5 P.M., Dr. Simson: Tuberculous Salpingitis (Dia- 
gnosis, &c.) and Other Forms of Salpingitis (Gonorrheal, 
Septic, &c.). (Lecture I.) 

THURSDAY.—12 noon, Mr. Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 
Abdomen. 5P.m., Special Lecture :—Dr. W. Langdon Brown : 
The Principles of Internal Secretion (open to all Medical 


Practitioners). 
FRiIpAY.—2 pP.M., Dr. Morton: X Ray Department. 5 P.M., © 
Mr. Baldwin: Tuberculous Diseases of the Intestines and 


Some Conditions Mistaken for Rheumatism and Allied 
Disorders. (Lecture I.) 

SATURDAY.—l10 A.M., Dr. A. Saunders: Medical Diseases of 
Children. 2P.M., Dr. Owen: Medical Out-patients. 

Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 2 pP.m., In-patient, Out-patient 
Clinics and Operations. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C.1. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Monpay, Oct. 11th.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
3.30 p.M., Lecture: Dr. Kinnier Wilson: Symptomatology of 
Focal Lesions of the Cerebrum. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 12th.—2-3.30P.M., Out-patient Clinic : Dr. Grainger 
Stewart. 3.30 Pp.m., Lecture :—Mr. Armour: Tumours of the 
Spine and Spinal Cord. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 13th.—2 p.m., Lecture: Dr. Hinds Howell: The 
Afferent Path (Physiology). 3.15 p.m., Lecture :—Mr. Scott: 
Examples of Diseases of the Nose and Nasal Accessory 

‘Sinuses associated with Disturbances of the Nervous System. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 14th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 p.mM., Lecture:—Dr. Saunders: 
Examination of the Nervous System and Interpretation of ~ 
Physical Signs. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 15th.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30P.M., Dr. Tooth: Ward Cases. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 16th.—9 a.m., Surgical Operations. 


Fee for Post-Graduate Course £77s. C.M.HinDs HOWELL, Dean. —— 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES 
49, Leicester-square, W.C. 

THuRsSDAY, Oct. 14th.—6 P.m., Chesterfield Lecture :—Dr. W. 
Griffith : The Diagnosis of Skin Diseases. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland-street, W. 
Monpay, Oct 1lth.—5.30 P.m., Post-Graduate Lecture :—Dr. S. R. 
Wells: Aortic Regurgitation. ; 


ST. MARYLEBONE GENERAL DISPENSARY, 77, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, W. 
Post-Graduate Course on Infantand Child Welfare. 

TuESDAY, Oct. 12th.—1l0.30 a.m., Dr. E. Pritchard: Practical 
Demonstrations on the Management and Feeding of Infants 
and Young Children—Demonstration III., How to Examine 
an Infant and Keep Records. 

THURSDAY.—3 P.M., Demonstration IV., Breast Feeding. 


MANCHESTER ROYALINFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 12th.—4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. A. H. Burgess: 
Diagnosis of Acute Abdominal Crises (continued). 


MANCHESTER FRENCH HOSPITAL POST-GRADUATE LEC- 
TURES, 24, Acomb-street (behind Whitworth Park). 
THURSDAY, Oct. 14th.—4.15 p.m., Dr. A. C. Magian: Medical 
Maen a of Some Common Gynecological Complaints. 
ecture I. 
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to Correspondents, 


THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE IN 
MEDICAL SCIENCE! 


By FRANK SHUFFLEBOTHAM, M.A., M.D. CANTAB., 
M.R.C.P. Lonp. 





No branch of medical science has been so much neglected 
in the medical schools of our country as industrial medicine, 
and in view of the reorganisation not only of medical 
teaching but of industries generally, it is necessary that 
attention should be paid to this important subject. It is 
now realised that the health of the people is one of the 
principal assets of the nation, and if the production of 
commodities and manufactures in industrial countries are 
to be increased the health of the worker must be maintained 
at the highest possible level. This condition can only be 
brought about by a proper understanding of the conditions 
of labour in the various industries and the dangers to which 
the workers are exposed as a result of their employment. 

Each industry has its own problems, and in the large 
cities where several industries may be centred it is essential 
for medical men who practise in such districts to have 
special knowledge of many industrial diseases. For instance, 


in North Staffordshire we have in addition to the pottery 


_ industry, 


coal and iron mines, blast furnaces, steel-works, 


_ chemical factories, by-product and coking plants, as well 


_ lead poisoning, silicosis of the lung, 


| 


_ ankylostomiasis should this disease arise. 
_ Yorkshire, 
great industrial centres where multiple industries are 
- carried on, medical 
_ involved. 


, 


as brick and tile works, so that a medical man in practice in 
this district should be conversant with such conditions as 
miners’ nystagmus, 
beat hand, beat knee, beat elbow, poisoning by carbon mon- 
oxide and other gases, chrome ulceration, eczematous 
ulceration of the skin, &c., and he should be able to detect 
In Lancashire, 
the Tyne District, South Wales, and any other 


problems of an equally wide range are 


lhe Workmen’s Compensation Act applies to nearly 30 
different industrial diseases and their allied conditions, and 
in view of the numerous cases which arise year by year 
throughout the whole of the country it is indicated that 
these diseases are widespread. 


The Coal-mining Industry. 


Let us consider for one moment the coal-mining industry. 
In Great Britain alone more than a million men and boys 


_ are employed in this industry, and each year during the last 


ten years there have been on the average 1300 fatal accidents 
resulting from employment in the mine. In addition to 


_ these fatal accidents there are more than 160,000 non-fatal 


accidents occurring each year. As the result of the same 
employment, and in spite of legislation, there has practically 
been no reduction in the number of fatal and non-fatal 


_ accidents in the mines of Great Britain during the last 20 
years. I would point out that these 160,000 cases are non- 


fatal cases, but do not include accidents of a trivial nature 
where no weekly compensation is paid, and, roughly 
speaking, during each year 55,000 miners are injured so 
Seriously as to incapacitate them for work for between 


one and two months, and at the end of each year there 


are 12,000 miners who have not recovered and who are 
totally incapacitated for work. As I have said on previous 
occasions, it should be clearly understood that accidents in 
the case of a miner do not mean simply broken limbs or 
sprained backs, but the injury may set up a sequela of 
_ Symptoms, and diseases of a very serious nature might arise 
or might be intensified as a result of the original accident. 
With regard to the disease known as miners’ nystagmus, the 
commonest occupational disease known to medical science, 
Dr. T. L. Llewellyn has pointed out many times that this 
disease is again at a standstill; the cause is known, but 
nothing has been done effectively to prevent the onset. The 
Home Office statistics of compensation for Great Britain 
during the year 1914 show that in that year 2775 miners were 
_ totally incapacitated for work on account of this disease, and 
that 3218 coal-miners were suffering therefrom during that 
year, although their case had been reported in previous 
_years,so that the total number of miners receiving com- 
pensation during 1914 were approximately 6000. When it is 
remembered that miners’ nystagmus is a disease which 
takes from 10 to 20 years to mature before complete 
incapacity for work is produced, and that there are thousands 
of miners in this country who have received a lump sum 
Settlement and who are employed in other ways, it is easily 
es eee ns Pe veal Sprott ihre te 


1 Being the substance of an address given at the Industrial 
Hygiene Section of the International Public Health Congress held 
at Brussels. 
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conceived that thousands of workers were affected in this 
way. I have already said that practically nothing has been 
done to reduce the incidence of miners’ nystagmus, and that 
when a man has contracted the disease and is totally 
incapacitated for work there is practically no treatment for 
him beyond leaving the employment in which he has been 
engaged all his life. 

After miners’ nystagmus the group of diseases known as 
beat hand, beat knee, beat elbow, and inflammation of the 
synovial- lining of the wrist-joint and tendon sheaths con- 
stitute the next largest group of industrial diseases which 
we know in this country, and I would point out that of the 
total number of cases for which compensation is paid the 
mining industry absorbs between 85 per cent. and 90 per 
cent. In 1914 there were 817 fresh cases of beat hand, 1609 
new cases of beat knee, and 346 cases of the other conditions, 
making a total of 2772 cases ; in addition to which there were 
a considerable number of cases reported in the previous 
year which have not been cured. Although so many cases 
of these corfditions arise year by year, there is practically no 
mention of them in the text-books, and so much confusion 
exists as to the pathology of these conditions that even in 
the third Schedule to the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
which they are included, while beat hand and beat knee are 
referred to as forms of subcutaneous cellulitis, beat elbow 
is described as bursitis of the elbow, although beat hand, 
beat knee, and beat elbow are identical from a, pathological 
point of view. 

If one views the medical aspect of the coal-mining 
industry alone and recalls that there has been practically no 
improvement, at all events as regards the number of 
accidents occurring and the number of industrial diseases 
arising, there is almost virgin soil for the medical profession 
to work on, not only with a view of reducing the number of 
accidents but of diminishing the number of cases of industrial 
diseases, and, further, when one considers how diseases may 
be set up by accident or aggravated by an injury there are 
infinite possibilities for research in this direction. 

The Urgency of Providing Training in Industrial Medicine. 

It is, in my opinion, essential that medical men trained in 
the great medical schools of industrial countries, such as 
England, Belgium, France, and United States, should receive 
training with regard to the conditions under which men and 
women work in the various industrial districts. An intimate 
knowledge of industrial diseases is absolutely essential to the 
medical practitioner if he is to detect disease early and to 
prescribe the best treatment. Further, it is equally advisable 
on the ground that in the case of many industrial diseases it 
may be necessary for the affected workman to change his 
employment as soon as symptomsarise. This point specially 
applies to cases of miners’ nystagmus and lead poisoning. 

There is practically no provision for the teaching of 
industrial diseases in the medical schools of this country, 
it therefore follows that young medical men commence 
practice with no knowledge of these diseases and are 
obliged to obtain their experience at the expense of the 
patient. In this way it can easily be understood that cases 
of industrial diseases may not be diagnosed until it is too 
late and the patient may become a chronic invalid and his 
working days be at an end. In the interests of the State all 
medical referees: under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and all certifying factory surgeons should be familiar with 
the various phases of industrial conditions before they 
commence their duties. 

From these remarks it is obvious that provision should 
be made for the teaching of industrial medicine in suitable 
centres so that experience can be gained prior to commencing 
practice. Further, in view of the importance of the subject 
and the widespread incidence of these diseases, I recommend 
that it be a compulsory subject for the examination for the 
Diploma of Public Health, and that no medical practitioner 
be qualified for the position of Medical Referee under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act or Certifying Factory 
Surgeon unless he has attended a recognised course of 
lectures or demonstrations on this subject. 


INCUNABULA MEDICA. 


THE Latin neuter plural, incunabula, from its origina] 
signification of ‘‘swaddling-clothes,’?. and by extension 
‘‘origin,’’ or ‘‘birthplace,’’ has come to denote early printed 
books from the presses of Caxton and from those of Venice 
and other continental cities. Bibliographers now count as 
incunabula all books printed in or before the year 1500. 

Of such works, according to Mr. Pollard, Keeper of Printed 
Books at the British Museum, there may have been issued 
originally some 20 million separate copies. Hain, in his 
Repertorium Bibliographicum, enumerates over 16,000-of these 
editions, and some 20 years ago Mr. Coppinger added about 
7000 more to this list.. Considering the large output of print 
in the first half-century after the invention of the art, it is 
remarkable that so little survives, even taking into consider- 
ation the ravages of moth and rust (iron-mould) and book- 
worm, of political change hostile to works of opposing 
schools—as when the Reformers destroyed Roman Catholic 
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tractates—or of that zeal of thrifty housewives which accounts 
for the rarity of Shakespeare’s folios, and for the discovery 
by Mr. Blades that volumes of Caxton’s printing were being 
put to the basest use that a farmer’s wife, his hostess, could 
possibly devise for paper. 

Surviving Collections : General Lack of Scientific Value. 

Of surviving collections of early printed books two of 
the finest, numbering together some 10,000 editions, are in 
the British Museum Library and the Bodleian.- Special 
libraries necessarily contain smaller collections. Notable 
among these are the incunabula in the Library of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, which, according to the 
catalogue of the learned Mr. Charles Perry Fisher, the 
librarian, number 256 examples. As a collection it far over- 
tops the special collections of medical and surgical incunabula 
in Great Britain, of which one of the best-known is that in 
the Library of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
numbering 45 volumes, mostly recent purchases or generous 
presentations by Sir John Tweedy. America with her 
abundant subsidies to libraries and museums is happy in 
being able to buy where unfortunate Europe has more than 
ever before to postpone or forego purchase. 

Science, however, fortunately loses little by our enforced 
economy. Early printed books are beautiful products, 
exquisite in point of typography and paper, which, so far as 
the printed page is concerned, often suggest the engraver’s 
rather than the printer’s art. But with few exceptions they 
are curiosities only, not instruments of education. 


The Philadelphian Catalogue. 


To the dilettante as well as to the scholar a perusal of the 
Philadelphian Catalogue should prove a delight. Among the 
256 pieces 156 separate authors are represented, and there are 
14 anonymous works, such as the curious ‘‘Tractatus de 
Vino et eius Proprietate,’’ a quarto printed in Rome about 
the year 1490, and the ‘‘ Ars Memorativa,’’ a duodecimo, 
printed at Ingoldstadt circa 1493. Hain does not mention 
either work. The latter is an early essay in mnemonics 
‘Sad commemorandum terminos, questiones, argumenta, sive 
sermones quottas,’’ and the title ends with the customary ‘‘ Laus 
Deo Omnipotenti’’ (actually printed ‘‘omnipotentu’’). 
The pious exclamation suggests that the labour of 
printing had been great. The Regimen Sanitatis of the 
School of Salernum is represented as many as ten 
times, the first dated edition having been printed at 
Montpellier in1480. The1491 edition, printedat Argentoratum 
(Strasbourg), parent city of printing, or rather of the printing 
press, is sometimes attributed to Arnold of Villeneuve, 
supposed author of the Regimen. He is mentioned many 
times in Mr. Perry Fisher’s catalogue. This great chemical 
discoverer and physician laboured long in Sicily before his 
death by drowning in 1314; hence his possible connexion with 
the Salernian School. Another philosopher, Albertus Magnus, 
is nobly represented, as many as13times. Sir Michael Scott’s 
works on Physiognomy and Procreation occur thrice, one of 
his volumes being the earliest dated edition (1477) of the first 
printed work on generation. We may do no more than 
mention the English names of Walter Burley, Glanvil, 
Gaddesden (‘‘Rosa Anglica Practica Medicinae,’’ Papiae, 
1492), and Ketham (‘‘Fasciculus Medicinae,’’ Venice, 1495). 


The Library of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

Works of a number of authors are common to the Phila- 
delphian College of Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, such, for instance, as those of 
Rhazes, Gaddesden, Guy de Chauliac, Articella, Celsus, 


Bernard de Gordon, Ketham, Argelata, Manfredi, the 
Hortus Sanitatis, Petrus de Abano, Nicolaus, Michael 
Scotus, Mesue, Matheolus Perusinus. The magnificent 


editio princeps of Aristotle, De Animalibus, printed by 
Joannes de Colonia in 1476 in Venice, in the Royal 
College of Surgeons Library, is apparently not the same as 
the Philadelphian Aristotle (circa, 1475) (Hain, No. 1698}. 
The first edition of Celsus, De Medicina, printed at Florence 
by Nicolaus di Lorenzo in 1478 [Hain, No. 4835], was pro- 
nounced by the late Sir William Osler, when he viewed it 
during a long hour in the Royal College of Surgeons Library, 
to be one of the most perfect and beautiful specimens of 
early printing known to him. The page, exquisite in its 
fresh distinctness, suggests that it was engraved rather 
than printed, and that yesterday, instead of nearly 450 years 
ago. We trust the American copy is equally fine. 


BARBADOS HEALTH REPORT. 

Mr. Francis Jenkins, Colonial Secretary, in his report 
for 1918-19, states that the island is about 21 miles long 
by 14 wide, and contains approximately 166 square miles, 
with a population estimated at 191,664—nearly 2 to the 
acre. The birth-rate for the year was 30°2 per 1000, and 
the death-rate 20°6. The infantile mortality was 205 per 1000 
births. The public health was, on the whole, good. There 
was no epidemic ofa serious nature, although here and there 
sickness was more prevalent than in normal years. Local out- 
breaks of dysentery and typhoid fever occurred, but the pan- 
demic of influenza touched the colony comparatively lightly. 





Greater attention is being paid to sanitation. The popula- 
tion is becoming more enlightened generally as to what is 
most necessary, and improvement in the sanitary condition | 
of the dwellings of the people is reported, particularly in the 
destruction of mosquito larve and the disposal of human | 
excreta. Ankylostomiasis occurs throughout the island, 
one small district being heavily infected, and the education | 
of the masses in the necessity for avoiding soil pollution 
must be pursued unremittingly. Barbados is the healthiest — 
of all the West Indian islands, and it is much patronised by 
the residents in neighbouring colonies as a health resort. | 
The anopheles mosquito is not found in the island. ‘The 
temperature throughout the year varies, as a rule, from 74° to 

84° F.. The hot and rainy season lasts from the beginning of 
June to the beginning of November. The island gets full 
benefit of the north-east trade winds, and between November | 
and May the night temperature sometimes falls as low as 

64°. The winter months are regarded as the tourist season, 


PUBLIC HEALTH AT SHANGHAI, 1919. — 


SHANGHAI lies in latitude 31° 15’ N., and has an estimated 
population of 673,000 Chinese and 22,000 resident foreigners, 
chiefly Japanese, British, Portuguese, and American. The 
mean temperature in January, 1919, was 38°22°, and in 
August 80°58° ; the relative humidity was never less than 71, 
and exceeded 80 per cent. during the six months, January to | 
March and June to August. The’rainfall for the year was 
46:93 in., of which 23°49 in. fell in June and July, being 
10°37 in. above the average for those two months. The 
death-rate among Chinese in 1919 was 14°3, and among -the 
resident foreign population 20°6 per 1000. Six months spent 
continuously in Shanghai is taken to constitute residence, 
and as the ‘‘non-resident ’’ population is a variable and 
indeterminate factor, the deaths in this latter category are 
eliminated from the calculation. Both Chinese and foreign 
ratios are higher than in the previous year: (12°38 and 16°5 
respectively). There isno compulsory notification ofinfectious 
disease in Shanghai, but an arrangement has been made with 
the qualified medical practitioners, by which they notify to 
the medical officer of health, in return for the use of the 
public health laboratory and a fee of one tael per case. During 
the year 1919, for the first time on record, there was not a 
single death from small-pox among the whole Chinese 
population. Dr. Arthur Stanley, the health officer, justifiably 
remarks that ‘‘this may fairly be considered the fruit of the 
144,000 free vaccinations done by the Health Office among 
the Chinese community during the last 16 years. During 
the previous 29 years there had been 156 deaths from small- 
pox among foreigners and 4256 deaths among Chinese.”’ 
Dr. Stanley further warns those responsible for bringing 
employees out to China that vaccination should always be 
done before embarkation. ‘‘China is no place for the 
unvaccinated.’’ There is so much small-pox infection that 
he recommends vaccination to be repeated every three 
years. Cholera, or choleraic diarrhoea, caused 648 deaths (in 
July, August, and September) among the Chinese popula- 
tion, and 35 among the non-Chinese (of which 29 were 
Japanese); from bacteriological examination there was 
some difficulty in giving a positive diagnosis, though the 
symptoms and mode of spread indicated true cholera. The 
case mortality is stated to have been low. Typhoid fever 
caused 23 and paratyphoid 4 deaths among the resident 
foreign community. Influenza recurred for the third year 
in succession, causing 483 deaths among the Chinese and 38 
among foreigners. The simple face-mask produced and 
furnished by the Health Office at a cost of 4 cents, was found 
to give complete protection. There was entire absence of 
plague, and no rats were found to be infected. A very large 
amount of work was carried out in the Public Health 
Laboratory, the total examinations made amounting to 
25,766 (of which 21,226 were for plague in rats). Of 474 
samples of milk analysed only 3°6 per cent. were found 
adulterated; in 1909 the percentage had been 19°3. At the 
Pasteur Institute 65 persons underwent treatment, of whom 
32 had been bitten by dogs, undoubtedly rabid. Two deaths 
occurred ; in one case the efficiency of the treatment was 
interfered with by the habits of the patient; the other 
was a Chinese boy with severe lacerated wounds of 
the hands, who succumbed 11 days after treatment 
had been completed. At the isolation hospital 853 patients 
were treated, of whom 72 died, 27 from choleraic diar- 
rhoea, 12 trom cerebro-spinal fever, and 9 from influenza. 
At the Victoria Nursing Home 804 cases were treated, and in 
addition 14 nurses, either on the municipal staff or associated 
therewith, were constantly employed to meet the steadily 
increasing demand for their services. Instruction in sanitary 
matters is conveyed to the native community by the circula- 
tion of public health notices in Chinese and Japanese, and 
by lectures given in the vernacular at each branch health 
office and at many of the schools. Disposal of house refuse 
is a difficult matter; the quantity amounts to about 
123,000 tons annually; itiseither usedas manure or for raising 
low land. There are evidently many difficulties attaching to 
public health administration in Shanghai, but this report 
affords abundant evidence that it is in capable hands. ‘ 
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: MEDICAL PROBLEMS: 
7 THEN AND NOW. 


ens the Presidential Address at the Opening Meeting of 


| the Medical Society of London on Oct. 11th, 1920, 
: By Sir WILLIAM HALE-WHITE, K.B.E., M.D., 


> CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


f THE choice of a subject on which to address you has 
‘been difficult; it hardly seemed suitable to discuss a 
Bocticulas disease on such an occasion, but it struck me 
‘that it might interest you if I tried to show our 
ancestors’ attitude of mind to medical problems, and to 
tell you what subjects were chiefly being talked about 
in the first 25 years of this society’s existence, for thus 
‘we may each be able to contrast ourselves with the 
‘physicians and surgeons who lived in the end of the 
‘eighteenth century, and to dimly picture them at their 
work. The Medical Society of London was founded in 
‘the year 1773, two years after the Guy’s Hospital 
‘Physical Society was born, other similar societies 
followed, and it is quite clear that our forefathers, at 
that time, were much in earnest in their desire to add 
to medical knowledge. It was not only that a few 
‘geniuses shone, but large numbers of the profession 
‘were enthusiastically determined to learn all they 
could, and, to quote from the preambles of the two 
‘societies mentioned, they— 


He “ Desirous of improvement in medicine and the other sciences 
nearly allied to it and convinced of the numerous and great advant- 
‘ages arising from a free communication of observations and 
‘opinions,”’ instituted this society “‘to give the practitioners in the 
healing art frequent opportunities of meeting together and con- 
ferring with each other, concerning any difficult or uncommon 
.fases which may have occurred ; or communicating any new dis- 
coveries in medicine which may have been made either at home or 
abroad.” 


SCIENCE WITH LITTLE MECHANICAL AID. 


_ Because over a century ago doctors had not the help 
of the scientific instruments we possess some are 
inclined to consider our predecessors to have been 
unscientific. Nothing could be more unjust; the above 
quotations speak of medicine as a science and of com- 
municating new discoveries. Your past President, 
James Sims, began a paper read before this society 
thus :— 

“In philosophising there are two grand sources of error. The 
first is the determination of what anything is prior to the making 


of proper experiments upon it. The second is the taking for 
certain the first conclusions drawn from appearances.”’ 


There were admirable papers by John Sherwen on 
the effects produced by the absorption of tartar emetic 
and arsenic from the skin. He says:— 


_ “T made the first trial upon myself, a duty which I think 
incumbent on every man who wishes to strike out new discoveries 
in medicine, and more especially when he attempts the use of 
dangerous drugs.’’ 


He took the precaution, before publishing his results, 
of repeating the experiments upon others who were 
unaware of the drug applied, for he was anxious to 
avoid the fallacy that he might by suggestion cause, in 
himself, the phenomena he expected. His experiments 
were repeated and confirmed by B. Hutchison. These 
two observers proved that symptoms, similar to those 
Which follow the ingestion of these drugs, could be 
induced by applying them to skin, a matter in those 
days of considerable importance, for both were thera- 
peutically used externally. Dr. E. Harrison had a 
patient who swallowed two iron nails; he gave him 
7 fl. oz., 5 fl. dr., 20 m. of dilute nitric acid in the course 
of six days, one nail, much corroded, was passed by the 
bowel, and he suspected that the other had been com- 
pletely dissolved by the acid, but before expressing this 
Opinion in print he persuaded a dog to swallow some 
nails by wrapping them in meat; he then gave him acid, 
and found, at a subsequent autopsy, that the nails had 
‘been dissolved in the dog. There is an elaborate 
and most careful paper by Charles Kite ‘‘On the 
Submersion of animals, its effects on the vital organs 
and the most probable method of removing them.’’ 

No. 5068. 
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Anyone nowadays working at the subject of death by 
drowning ought to consult this paper. 

Other experimental papers which may be mentioned are: 
‘* On. the effects of the compression of the arteries in various 
diseases,’’ by Dr. H. Parry, and ‘‘ Experiments made on the 
laryngeal and recurrent branches of the eighth pair of 
nerves, with a view to determine the effects of the division 
of these nerves on the voice,’’ by J. Haighton, and by the 
same author, ‘‘ Experiments on vomiting designed to show 
that vomiting cannot take place by the stomach only. The 
abdominal muscles and diaphragm must codperate.’’ In 
1794 we find that Mr. Coleman relates to the Guy’s Hospital 
Physical Society that he has ligatured the carotid of an ass 
in two places and has observed that the blood between the 
ligatures was coagulated, and that he brings forward these 
results as he considers they have an important bearing on 
the treatment of aneurysm. 


Value of Evidence. 


Enough has been quoted to show that then the 
scientific value of experiment was acknowledged, but 
our ancestors also had open minds appreciative of the 
value of evidence. For example, in Vol. IV. of our 
Memoirs, Dr. Samuel Black describes how in a case of 
angina pectoris he found, after death, extreme ossifica- 
tion of the coronary arteries. He mentions that 
some have considered angina pectoris to be due to 
diaphragmatic gout, but, says Black :— 

“Tf a physician will not carefully discriminate between casual con- 


junction and a necessary connexion his practice will in many cases 
be unsuccessful, his judgment erroneous, and his errors fatal.’’ 

In the same volume is a paper by James Sims on the 
internal use of silverin ‘‘ The Epilepsy.’’ He writes :— 

‘“We know very little of the causes or of any different species 
of epilepsy. To read authors, a person would be led to suppose that 
these things, together with the method of cure, were well known, 
whereas I will venture to assert that hitherto very little is known of 
this disease, everything concerning it being involvedin the greatest 
doubt and obscurity, if we except the description of a single fit and 
that it returns at uncertain intervals.’’ 


In 1783 Dr. Hawes got up and told the members of 
the Physical Society that he had heard from a practi- 
tioner of the case of a man insensible, who had been 
revived by applications of cold. He was particularly 
pleased to relate this, for in his lectures he had always 
advised warmth in these cases. Surely scientific 
openness of mind and candour could go no further than 
this and it will be well for all of us if we constantly 
remember Dr. Hawes. 

We can picture the vigour with which attention was 
directed to sciences bearing upon medicine, when we read 
that a debate on fermentation lasted four evenings and 
one on animal vitality was continued for six successive 
nights. The very fact of the foundation of these 
medical societies shows enthusiasm for the enlarge- 
ment of professional knowledge. Papers from all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, from the Colonies, even 
including so small a one as St. Kitts, were read, careful 
post-mortem examinations were sometimes made, bold 
operations, such as Ceesarean section, were undertaken, 
and cases were recorded with an exactitude and care 
that might well be imitated to-day. Our forefathers 
were trained. observers, probably more highly trained 
than we are, for they were more dependent on them- 
selves, as they had no stethoscopes, no microscopical 
examinations of the blood and urine, no bacteriology, 
no ophthalmological, laryngological, cystoscopic, and 
X rays examinations to help them. We have now so 
many aids by which the observation of the patient may 
be extended that it requires careful reflection to enable 
us to imagine the difficulties under which medicine was 
conducted at the end of the eighteenth century. We 
have more knowledge than our ancestors, for manifold 
additions have been made to it, and our instruments 
and methods of investigation have become more 
numerous and precise, but if anyone will read these 
old Memoirs and Proceedings he must conclude that 
physicians and surgeons then had as much wisdom as 
we have, and from their scanty data drew conclusions 
as skilfully as we do from the more numerous facts at 
our command. They had as great devotion to their 
profession, as earnest a desire to advance knowledge, as 
keen observation, as good a perception of the value of 
experiment and evidence, as accurate powers of thought 
as their present-day descendants; indeed, there is no 
reason for supposing that our minds are better than 
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theirs. We are probably making mistakes which to our 
descendants will appear as gross as those of our 
ancestors appear to us. 


ERRONEOUS METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


As a century ago knowledge was circumscribed in 
comparison with its present-day extent, and proper 
treatment depends on it, we find that in this depart- 
ment the errors of the past are manifest. All surgery 
was hampered by the fact that anesthetics and micro- 
organisms were unknown ; medicine was not for another 
50 years to escape from the doctrine that bleeding was 
almost always desirable, but when the error of almost 
universal bleeding was widely seen the conclusion was 
incorrectly reached thatno bleeding is beneficial, andeven 
now it is not done as often as it should be. The amountof 
blood withdrawn was often prodigious; for example, in 
the first volume of our Memoirs a case is recorded in 
which the patient, although bled in the morning, was 
in the evening bled to 56 fl. oz., and many patients were 
undoubtedly bled to death. The confusion was made of 
attributing the symptoms produced by the bleeding to 
the disease ; often we read of patients who, from accident 
or confinement, had lost much blood, who were bled 
to large amounts, and of those in whom, as the pulse 
was weaker after a venesection than before, this was 
repeated. Our emancipation from this error is due, in 
the first place, to the publication in 1830 of Marshall 
Hall’s ‘* Researches Principally Relative to the Morbid 
and Curative Effects of Loss of Blood.’’ Another 
example of failing to distinguish between the effects of 
the remedy and those of the disease sometimes seen in 
the older papers, is that the symptoms caused by over- 
dose of mercury were ascribed to the syphilis for which 
it was given. For all we know we may still be 
unwittingly, on some occasions, attributing the effects 
of treatment to the disease for which the treatment is 
given ; indeed, I have myself seen this done, as, for 
example, when symptoms really due to overdosage 
with thyroid are ascribed to the myxcedema for which 
it has been prescribed. Blisters were much more in 
vogue 150 years ago than they are now, but we must 
remember that they were often employed in cases 
which would in these days be passed to the care of a 
surgeon. Setons have rightly gone out of fashion, so, 
too, have tobacco enemata; sometimes an infusion 
of the leaves was given; sometimes tobacco smoke 
was passed into the rectum. The interesting case is 
recorded of a man in whom a piece of beef became 
‘impacted in the cesophagus; it could not be moved by 
a bougie, nor could any emetics be got past it into the 
stomach ; he was given a tobacco enema which led to 
his vomiting the pieces of meat. 
Peruvian bark were often given for all sorts of disorders 
other than malaria; many physicians—e.g., Dr. William 
Saunders, wrote books about it. It certainly did no 
harm, but acting as a bitter and so aiding digestion it 
must often have been beneficial. _ Let those who 
criticise this wholesale administration of bark remember 
that malaria was rife in many parts of Great Britain, 
that as its cause was unknown and it had. not been 
differentiated from other diseases, and as the benefit of 
bark was in some instances so dramatic, it was almost 
natural to give it for all sorts of conditions. Do we not 
now often give drugs—e.g., iodide of potassium—on 
equally or even more slender grounds ? 


THE PATHOLOGY OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


Leaving treatment and turning to pathology, these 
papers of distant times show how firmly fixed in our 
forefathers’ minds was the doctrine of vicarious 
menstruation. Bleeding from the lungs and from the 
gastro-intestinal tract was frequently ascribed to this 
cause, and belief in it died hard, for as recently as 1897 
Oser says :— 

‘“Kuttner has from the material of my Poliklinik shown that in 


women vicarious bleeding into the stomach in place of menstrua- 
tion or bleeding associated with menstruation may occur.’’ 


The reason of this mistake was that, although many 
physicians made autopsies, yet the science of morbid 
anatomy founded, as it is on systematic post-mortem 
examinations, had not then been established. We now 
know that the cases of so-called vicarious menstrua- 
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tion from lungs were, for the most part, examples of 
hemoptysis due to tubercle, and those in which the 
bleeding came from the gastro-intestinal tract were 
really instances of gastric ulcer, duodenal ulcer, gastro- 
staxis, cirrhosis of the liver, or piles. We know that 
gastrostaxis most often occurs in young women, that > 
cirrhosis of the liver is commonest at the ages of. 
20 to 50 years, and that fatal phthisis is most often met 
with. in young adults, so that as the age of these 
hzemorrhages corresponds roughly with that of men- 
struation, and, owing to the large number of cases of. 
gastrostaxis, the total number of such hemorrhages is 
greater in women than men, the error arose of con-— 
sidering them to be due to vicarious menstruation. But 
we cannot claim that in 1920 we have escaped the sin 
of erroneous deduction. Another instance in which 
morbid anatomy has thrown light upon what was to 
our ancestors obscurity is the discovery that by far the 
most frequent cause of hydrocephalus is tuberculous 
meningitis. Several cases of what were undoubtedly 
examples of this disease are recorded in the early 
Memoirs of this society. In some a post-mortem exa- 
mination was made; but although, from the descrip- 
tion given, it is clear that tuberculous meningitis was 
present, neither the meningitis nor the tubercles were 
recognised. Even when I was a student an examina- 
tion paper asked the candidate to describe a case of 
acute hydrocephalus, meaning thereby tuberculous 
meningitis. Mercury was looked upon as the most 
likely drug to cure this disease. Cases of recovery 
after its administration are given; it still appears 
occasionally to be of benefit, and we know that a few 
cases of tuberculous meningitis may get well. It is not, 
however, fair to discuss pathology as known at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Post-mortem examina- 
tions were not performed systematically, only a few 
enthusiasts made them. There were no microscopes, 
bacteriology and clinical chemistry were unknown, and 
John Hunter had only just begun his publications, 
which are the beginning of experimental medicine. 


ERRORS OF DIAGNOSIS. 


The most common mistakes in diagnosis lay in the 
domain of nervous diseases. Many cases obviously 
hysterical are described, but it is not recognised that 
the disease is hysterical; for example, Dr. Hutchisson 
records ‘‘ a case of tetanus treated by electricity.”’ 

The patient, a young girl, 16 years old, had no wound, she 
suffered from lumps in her throat, she woke up one morning 
with lockjaw, which was cured by electric shocks. The 
case is given of a girl, aged 12, who had opisthotonos and 
spasticity of other muscles ; she got quite well, but it is not 
suggested that she was suffering from hysteria, nor that 
aphonia cured by electricity was hysterical. 

Sometimes then, aS now, malingering was un- 
recognised. 

The extraordinary case is given of a young woman who 
vomited urine, passed it from the navel and from the anus; 
at times it contained gravel. A post-mortem examination 
was held and nothing abnormal was found except some 
suppuration in connexion with the uterus ; nevertheless, the 
author does not suspect malingering. 

But in defence of our forefathers it must be 
remembered that the physiology of the nervous 
system was very elementary, that morbid anatomy 
as a science had not arisen, and that even now 
hysterical and organic diseases are frequently con- 
founded. 

THEIR POWERS OF OBSERVATION. 


briefly glanced at the errors of the first 
members of this society let me now give a few 
examples to illustrate that physicians and surgeons 
between 1775 and 1800 were, as far as their knowledge 
allowed them, no way inferior to us. That their powers 
of observation of the nervous system were good is 
shown by a paper in the second volume of our Memoirs, 
‘* Observations on the Palsy,’’ by William Falconer. 
He notices that sometimes the affected muscles are 
wasted, sometimes they are not; that paralysed limbs are 
usually -flexed; that movements requiring nicety—e.g., 
writing—are more affected than those that are grosser. 
Most paralytic complaints that he had seen were hemiplegias 
or ‘‘ palsies of half the body in a longitudinal direction.” It is 
curious that he doubts the existence of what we call para- 
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nated fatally, with a dissection and incidental remarks,’’ by 





| plegia, and he considers that when both lower extremities 
' are paralysed the cause is ‘rheumatism and other com- 
| plaints.” He recognises that plethoric persons are specially 
lable to apoplexy, but he does not show that he knew this 

_ to be due tocerebral hemorrhage. He knows of palsy due 
to lead, arsenic, and mercury. 


For wise advice upon the treatment of cesophageal 
| Stricture we can improve but little upon that given by 
. James Johnstone in 1787. 


He remarks upon the uselessness of many of the recom- 
. mended treatments and the folly and danger of forcing the 
_ stricture with a probe. He urges the passage of bougies, 
. which should be discontinued if they do no good; the use of 
' oily substances to help the passage of the bougie, fluid food 
_ and opium to relieve spasm. Another instance of judicious 
' surgery is shown in the treatment of a man who fell from a 
» scaffold and lit on his perineum. The urethra was ruptured, 
_ great quantities of blood and urine were extravasated into 
_ the scrotum, perineum, and parts around. Mr. Norris 

punctured the bladder per rectum ; the patient got perfectly 

well. The author records the case because the operation 















Henry Field. The case is clearly one of diphtheria. He says 
it is commonly believed not to be contagious, but he doubts 
this; he urges that bleeding is harmful, that death takes 
place from suffocation by the membrane, that the trachea 
should -be opened, and that tartar emetic may be a useful 
drug. Until the discovery of antitoxin we could not. better 
this. 

That the importance of industrial diseases was appreciated 
is shown -in a paper dated 1799, entitled “Some Account of a 
Species of Phthisis Pulmonalis Peculiar to Persons Employed 
in Pointing Needles in the Needle Manufacture,” by James 
Johnstone. He tells us how fatal this occupation is because 
the dust produced by grinding the needles on‘a stone enters 
the lungs, and he makes the reasonable suggestion that 
workers should wear a mask, and that they should not be 
allowed to cool the heated needles with their saliva, but 
should be given water for this. 

In these times long ago we get a hint of antiseptics, for on 
more than one occasion it was stated that a poultice made 
from beer grounds was most efficacious, making us wonder 


| was rarely done in this country and he thinks lives might 


| be saved by it. 


There is an admirably described case by Dr. 
Fothergill, who was called to see a man of 64 
great difficulty of micturition. 


: Fothergill and those whom he called in consultation were 
_ ata loss for an explanation ; accordingly he wrote to William 
' Hunter who, in reply, after stating that the physician who 
_ sees the patient is the best to treat him, says this case 
and the way to 
discover this is to examine the rectum, and that for treat- 
wanted. The patient 
He died, and a full 
| description is given of the enlarged prostate, dilated bladder, 
b 

: 


appears to be one of enlarged prostate, 


_ ment a flexible catheter is-what is 
_ refused to have a catheter passed. 


and ureters. 


if a catheter cannot be introduced, is considered. 


There is a paper by Jonathan Watken, in which he 
insists that accurate diagnosis is fundamental ; what he 


Says is as worth reading to-day as in 1771. 


_ myreading.’’ He concludes thus :— 


“What enables us to form a 
giving a right prognosis, 
us honourable as well as successful in our profession.”’ 


The use of hyoscine for asylum patients is fore- 


shadowed by Dr. Fothergill, who used the perfectly 


It is interesting to 
periods the symptoms generally 


fresh extract with great success. 


note that ‘‘at the lunar 
increased’’ and that venesection ‘was performed a 
little before the full moon.’’ Dr. John Aikin gives a 
Vivid description of a very severe case of purpura 
_ hemorrhagica, although he does not so name it. The 
patient recovered. He records it because he says that 
authors have not hitherto taken proper notice of such 
cases, and have incorrectly placed them under the head 
of febrile diseases. But this, he Says, cannot be correct 
because there is no fever, nor is it correct to ascribe the 


condition to a debilitated state, for this follows the 
purpura. 


As during the late war the treatment of dysentery by 
ipecacuanha was so much before us it is interesting to 
_ find accounts of it in our early Memoirs. 


In 1768 Captain Cardin relates how on the West Coast of 
Africa he had never once been disappointed by it. He gave 
4 gr. of the powder with laudanum, and continued the 

_ drug till the patient was cured. Dr. Balmain, practising in 
Norfolk Island, also used powdered ipecacuanha with opium 
and obtained excellent results. We know guaiacum resin to 
be a powerful diuretic in certain cases of dropsy, but 
as long ago as 1789 Mr. Chamberlaine, of Jamaica, recorded 

_ Cases showing its usefulness. There are several papers 
on digitalis which was employed, often with great success, 

aS a diuretic; sometimes it failed, but that is the case 
to-day, and some of the failures were probably due to the 
administration of too large a dose. It was also used as a 
depressant, but then a very considerable quantity was given, 
and William Currie ranks it among the sedative poisons, 
using it in mania and hemorrhage; it acted, with ‘ pretty 
full doses”? repeated “‘so as to produce languor, faintness, 
and considerable irregularity of the pulse,’ as a severe 
Cardiac depressant, and thus secondarily as a depressant 
of the nervous system. It will be recollected that it is 
even now sometimes recommended for delirium tremens. 
There is an admirable ‘‘ History of a case of croup termi- 





Anthony 
who had 


Fothergill discusses the case excellently, and 
the advisability of puncture of the bladder by the rectum, 


His cases 
are admirable ; incidentally he describes tuberculous’ 


ulceration of the larynx ‘‘a mortal disease which I do 
_ not find described in any writings that have occurred in 


| a just diagnosis renders us capable of 
whilst both are equally necessary+to make 


Whether this was due to the antiseptic properties of the 
alcohol, and in 1795 we have a suggestion of the same 
property of mercury salts, for Mr. Davies relates a curious 
circumstance. T'wo subjects were brought into the dis- 
secting-room. On the second day one had become putrid 
and was covered with maggots. The other adjacent to it 
was avoided by flies. This patient had been heavily treated 
with mercury for syphilis. Was, asks Mr. Davies, this the 
reason why the flies avoided the body ? 

The descriptions of cases often contain a more personal 
reference than is now usual; thus at the end of an account 
of the passage of large biliary calculus per rectum we are 
told that the patient ‘“‘ happily returned to his family, which 
he left, consisting of 12 children and an associate still more 
dear.’’ In the relation of a case of aneurysm it is stated that 
the patient was ‘‘kitchen gardener to a noble duke no less 
conspicuous for humanity, benevolence, and other virtues 
than his exalted station.” 


Before leaving this part of our Subject we may 
observe some curiosities. 

It appears from a paper by Dr. Lettsom, entitled “Of a 
Disease Succeeding the Transplanting of Teeth,” that it 
was by no means infrequent to remove a tooth from an 
apparently healthy person, wash it in warm water, and to 
immediately insert it into the socket of another person from 
whom a bad tooth had been removed; in this paper several 
resulting cases of syphilis are recorded. One doctor gave 
to his patient 2 1b. of common salt dissolved in 2 quarts of 
water within the space of one hour; great oppression of the 
stomach, vomiting, purging, sweating, rawness, and sore- 
ness of the alimentary canal, thirst, and strangury ensued, 
‘‘ but these distressing symptoms were of short continuance.” 
Dr. Hubbard relates a case of a patient struck by lightning, 
in whom the application of nettles to the whole surface of 
the body restored animation, which had been suspended at 
least an hour. The last I will mention is that one doctor 
had a patient who passed two guineas per rectum. 


EARLY TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


The final part of my subject is to indicate to you the 
matters which mostly interested the profession from 
the foundation of this Society to 1799. Vaccination 
hardly comes in, for Jenner’s first publication on the 
subject was not made till June, 1798, and he could not 
get anyone in London to allow himself to be vaccinated 
until Mr. Cline performed the operation on some 
patients. This aroused interest in the subject at the 
united Hospitals of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s, with the 
result that Jenner gave an account of his discovery at a 
meeting of the Physical Society of Guy’s Hospital in 
1802. He himself attended on four successive evenings. 
A full account is given in Bacon’s life. Hydrophobia, 
tetanus, influenza, and typhus were the diseases which 
occupy perhaps the largest space of any four in the 
earlier numbers of our Memoirs. The first five volumes 
contain ten papers on hydrophobia, and it was frequently 
discussed at the Physical Society. It was a terrible 
scourge, happily now stamped out in man in this 
country by muzzling, which we owe to Mr. Long. Those 
who, like myself, have seen human cases know that 
there is no more awful disease, none with greater 
suffering, none more appalling to witness. As an old 
writer says, “‘ Fancy cannot paint a more distressing 
scene.’’ I find this recorded in 1795. 

A young man, married a few days before, was during the 
night seized with a paroxysm of hydrophobia. He tore open 
the abdomen of his wife with his teeth. Both were found 
dead, he with the intestines of his dead wife around his 
bloodv arms. Very occasionally those afflicted recovered, 
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and several authors recognised that the best hope lay in 
immediate destruction of the wound either by complete 
excision or by the application of some strong destructive. 
Thus, Dr. Johnstone says: ‘‘ I apprehend the surest preven- 
tive is to cut away or scarify the bitten part immediately, 
and to destroy it by caustic or actual cautery.’’ Mercury or 
antimony were applied to the wound, and, if they did any 
good, no doubt acted as antiseptics. Dr. White, of St. 
Edmundsbury, in 1792 stated that his part of the 
country had begn terribly infested with mad dogs. He 
records that a. foal was bitten on the nostril by a mad 
dog. He excised the wound and five months after the 
animal was quite well, although a horse, a cow, and two 
pigs bitten by the same dog on the same day had all 
died. They were treated by internal remedies; excision 
was not attempted. He records ten cases in human 
beings, in all of whom the bitten part was wholly removed. 
Thus, in one case the bitten finger was amputated. He is 
‘‘in hopes from the interval that has elapsed that they are 
freed from danger.’’ 
ablution had not been performed, and to whom medicines 
of false repute had been given, fell victims to their 
credulity.”’ He considers that the virus may be exter- 
minated by excision many days after the injury. Dr. 
Dexter says the following plan is found in New England to 
be most successful: ‘‘ Immediately after the accident the 
part is well washed in warm water saturated with common 
salt, then scarified and cupped, and 1 to 2 drachms of strong 
mercurial is rubbed into the wound and the adjacent parts ; 
this is continued for 25 or 30 days if signs of mercurial 
poisoning do not supervene.”’ 

The perusal of all these papers leaves the reader 
with a strong impression that excision of the wounded 
parts or their destruction was the most approved 
treatment. The earlier this was done the better, and 
a case is given in which death ensued, although 
excision was performed and caustic was applied four 
days after the bite; nevertheless, the opinion was that 
it was always worth while trying this plan any time 
after the bite before the symptoms of hydrophobia 
appeared, for, as is well known, this may not be until 
many months later. In one of the cases here recorded 
it was nine months. You will, I know, agree with me 
that, considering the state of knowledge then, most 
hope lay in excision or destruction of the wound and 
strong antiseptics, as advocated by the majority of 
writers at the time. Giving an oil bath, or inunction 
with or drinking oil was advised by a few. Domestic 
animals—e.g., horses, cows, and pigs—were frequently 
afflicted with the disease after being bitten by a mad 
dog. Dr. Shadwell says he was told that a pig thus 
affected leapt 12 feet in the air, but he does not 
believe this. 

Tetanus, Influenza, Typhus. 

Tetanus occupies a considerable space in the first five 
volumes of our Memoirs. Excision of the wound before 
the symptoms appeared was not practised, because, 
unlike hydrophobia, there was nothing in the mode of 
infliction to show that tetanus is likely to follow. The 
disease could only be treated after its appearance, and 
the treatment was as good as could be adopted, its 
object being to relieve the spasms. Hence enormous 
quantities of opium were given. 

For example, one sufferer had 2 gr. of opium every hour 
and later 53 fl. oz. of landanum in 26 hours. Alcohol was 
given for the same purpose; thus, a man who got well had 
from 60 to 120 drops of tincture of opium every night, and he 
also had 110 bottles of port in 42 days. In spite of this 
quantity henever had ‘‘any symptom of ebriety ; it soothed 
the irritation of his nerves and comforted his mind, and 
without increasing the frequency of his pulse it augmented 
his strength.”’ James Currie and others advised the cold 
bath. A man suffering from traumatic tetanus was thrown 
into the public salt-water bath at Liverpool, the temperature 
of which was 36°F. The good effects in this case were 
instantaneous. These baths were repeated for 14 days and 
the patient got quite well. Other cases treated in the same 
way are recorded, and we find that a horse was treated by 
being thrown into a river, and another by having cold water 
poured over him. But as our present experience would lead 
us to expect, treatment usually failed. 

Influenza came in epidemics, and was the cause of 
much illness. 

Dr. Fothergill states that in November, 1775, ‘it began to 
make its appearance at Northampton, and soon became 
more general than any other epidemic within my remem- 
brance.”’ Horses suffered; it ran through whole packs of 
hounds. He was quite unable to explain its coming. Another 
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‘Two persons on whom excision and 
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epidemic oceurredin 1782. Altogether in that century there 
were epidemics’in 1709, 1733, 1743, 1762, 1767, 1775, and 1782. 
From the descriptions given the symptoms were much the 
same as we know ; perhaps sore-throat and cough were even 
more common ; cough was very constant and very severe. 
Collective investigation is by no means new. Such was the 
seriousness of influenza that in 1803 this Society sent a list 


of 32 questions about influenza to each of its corresponding 


Fifty-eight answered, and their replies occupy 
The Government 


members. 
more than 300 pages of our Memoirs. 


attached so much value to this investigation that they 


franked all the replies. 

Typhus was then common. Jenner had it. Lettsom was 
called to see Lord George Gordon in Newgate on Oct. 25th, 
1793. He died from typhus. Other prisoners died and the 
doctor to the prison caught it. Lettsom, in a paper on 
Newgate prison, gives excellent advice as to the best way of 
preventing typhus in gaols. 


The reading of these ancient volumes was undertaken | 


in order that by actual extracts from them I might 


carry you back to the time at which the societies were. 


founded. If I have succeeded and you have reached 


the same conclusion as myself it will appear to you. 


that in actual knowledge we are far in front of our 
forefathers who lived 120 or more years ago, but that in 
enthusiasm for learning all that lies in our power to 


know about medicine and surgery, in scientific attitude ~ 


of mind, in careful observation, in wisdom and in sound 
judgment, they were fully as capable as we are, and 


that if we, present members of the Medical Society, 


use our much greater knowledge as well as our earliest 
members used theirs; we shall be doing well. 





EXTRAPLEURAL’ THORACOPLASTY~ IN 
THE TREATMENT OF PULMONARY - 
TUBERCULOSIS, 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 37 CASES. 

By PY. BULB WSL 


PROFESSOR OF SURGERY, ROYAL UNIVERSITY, CHRISTIANIA. - 


THE theory underlying the operative treatment of 
tuberculosis of the lungs is in close connexion with the 
conception that certain mechanical factors facilitate the 
development of pulmonary tuberculosis or present 


obstacles to its cure. It is now almost two generations 
since W. A. Freund put forward his well-known hypo- 


thesis in explanation of the predisposition of the apex 


of the lungs to tuberculosis. 


He considered that the cause was to be found in the rigidity of the 
first rib, which to some extent constricts the apex of the lung. As 


in addition the first costal cartilage is often found to be calcified in 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, the range of movement of the 
first rib is still further restricted in these cases. In Freund's 
opinion both these factors occasion reduced mobility of the apex of 
the lungs, and thereby diminished activity in this region. Following 
this hypothesis a resection of the cartilage of the first rib in 
cases of apical tuberculosis was at one time suggested. This pro- 
posal, however, has rarely been put into practice. The object of 
such an operation must either be prophylactic or curative in early 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. In the former case it would be 
impossible to lay down serviceable indications for the operation, 
and the latter class consists of patients who often recover without 
operation, operative treatment, therefore, not being indicated. An 
additional argument against this operation is that its essential 


object, the production of greater mobility in the apices of the lungs, . 


conflicts with the generally accepted principle for the treatment of 
tuberculosis by immobilisation. 

There was a better foundation for the proposal, put forward by 
a Quincke in 1888, to remove the rib covering a cavity in the lung, 

or 

mainly the rigid chest wall that prevents the walls of a cavity 
from collapsing on the contraction of the fibrous tissue formed in 
the lung. Quincke’s proposal did not meet with the support one 
might have expected for it; C. Spengler alone took up the idea, 
but he employed the method solely in cases with coincident 
pleural exudation. It was not until 1903 that he performed the 
operation to which he gave the name extrapleural thoracoplasty. 

K. Turban may be said to have been the first to remove any 
considerable section of ribs in unilateral pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In 1899 he removed 64'5 cm. of ribs from the fourth to the tenth. 
In 1902 Landerer published no less than nine similar cases. How- 
ever, the operation did not win other advocates as the results were 
not good. It was not until experiences of pneumothorax treatment 
had shown that it was not only essential to get the lung partially 
collapsed, but that it must be put completely out of action, that in 
1907 it occurred to L. Brauer, at that time professor of medicine at 
Marburg, that a large part of the ribs must be removed if both the 
above objects were to be achieved. In December of the same year, 
on Brauer’s initiative, P. L. Friedrich performed his first great 
thoracoplasty, employing M. Schede’s large arc-shaped incision for 
old empyema. At first Friedrich aimed at removing the inter- 
costal muscles and periosteum as well as the bone, but this 


Quincke started from the correct supposition that it is 
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technique increased the difficulties of the operation so much that 
it was subsequently abandoned. Friedrich’s operation forms the 
starting-point for a numerous series of operations since performed, 
chiefiy by Friedrich, Brauer, and particularly F. Sauerbruch; also 
by Wilms. : 

The improvements that have taken place during the 
Jast few years consist mainly in the alteration of the 
site of resection to the posterior part of the ribs, and 
in the employment of local anzsthetics instead of 
narcosis. 


At the Congress of Northern Surgeons at Gothenburg, 1916, I 
read @ paper on my first 11 cases of thoracoplasty for pulmonary 
tuberculosis, the first operation having been performed in May, 
1914. On the same occasion Dr. E. Key, of Stockholm, reported 
7 cases and Dr. Christensen, of Christiania, 4 cases. At the 
Congress of Northern Surgeons at Christiania, July, 1919, the 
following references were made to operations performed: Dr. Key, 
4 cases (4 dead); Professor C. Saugman, director of Vejlefjord 
Sanatorium, Denmark, 41 cases (4 dead); Dr. Christensen, 13 cases 
(0 dead); and I myself, 37 cases (4 dead). In the last year I have 
carried out 11 new operations, making 48 in all ; but as I cannot yet 
know the ultimate fate of these last patients I will here discuss the 
first 37 only, in whom the operation was performed trom one to six 
years ago. Of the 37 patients 12 were males and 25 females. I 
operated 24 times on the left side, 13 times on. the right, left and 
right in equal numbers in the men, and 18 left, 7 right in the women. 


Technique: Introductory Remarks. 


The object of extrapleural thoracoplasty is to pro- 
duce collapse of the lung. Of the various methods 
employed for that purpose, the best is that which 
combines the least risk to the patient’s life and future 
capacity for work, with the greatest likelihood of a 
sufficient falling-in of the wall of the chest and resultant 
retraction of the lung tissue, at the same time putting 
the lung more or less out of action. Those surgeons 
who have specially occupied themselves with this 
branch of surgery—viz., Friedrich, Brauer, Sauerbruch, 
and Wilms—have more and more closely approached each 
other’s methods, and apart from the question of priority 
there is now a practical unanimity in the main fedtures 
of the method, the greatest stress being laid upon the 


removal of the posterior section of the rib. This idea | 


constantly appears in the ‘‘eighties’’ and ‘‘nineties’’ 
during the development of suitable methods of operating 


for old empyemata. It was A. Boiffin' who in the 


middle *‘ nineties’ first clearly demonstrated, through 
J. Gourdet, a pupil, precisely why it is the posterior 
portion of the rib that must be removed. Gourdet’s 
argument is as follows :— 


On account of the yielding rib cartilage the anterior part of a rib 
can be pressed inwards, whilst the posterior portion is stiff and, 
practically speaking, immovably connected with vertebral column, 
and in any case can only be moved up and down a little. 
Further, the posterior part of a rib exhibits a marked concavity 
forwards, or, in other words, forms an arc the radius of which 
is much less than that of the arc of the rib otherwise; the 
angle of the rib forms the most prominent point in this are 
behind. Any resection of the ribs which is situated in front 
of the angle of the scapula leaves behind a stiff unyielding 
piece of rib, which in accordance with its length will prevent the 
soft parts from falling inand diminish the costo-vertebra] angle. If, 
on the other hand, we remove the posterior stiff part of the ribs the 
anterior part can very easily be turned about the costal cartilage 
and pressed in towards the thoracic cavity and backwards towards 
the posterior fragment of rib, so that the entire arc of the rib 
decreases considerably in its curve and thereby also decreases the 
volume of the thorax. By this method the anterior part of the ribs 
is not hindered in its movements by the soft parts, which in other 
methods stretch over the projecting posterior end of the rib. This 
principle, as set forth by Boiffin-Gourdet, runs through both 
Sauerbruch’s method of operation and Wilms’s “ Pfeiler-resektion.”’ 


From Gourdet’s book I have taken some drawings 
which illustrate these conditions in the various methods 
of operation. (See Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

Which ribs, and how much of each rib, should be 
resected in order to be sure of obtaining the necessary 
effect ? 


_ Before replying to this question it is essential to form a clear 
idea of the fact that the objects of extrapleural thoracoplasty 
lie in two directions, which, however, converge. One object is to 
produce collapse of the lung, the other is to put it out of function, 
the latter being in conformity with the general rule for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis of bones and joints. But just as in the 
treatment of coxitis we do not hesitate to place a healthy knee 
into a plaster bandage, so also in thoracoplasty we may also 
allow the resection of ribs, even though only a portion of the lung 
is diseased, to extend beyond the diseased part, if we desire to 
prevent or at least considerably to reduce the respiratory excursions 
of the lung. The latter are dependent not only upon the move- 
ments of the thorax, but also upon those of the diaphragm. Our 
Becision to go so far down, however, depends upon whether the 

phragm is immobilised and drawn up beforehand on account 
of extensive adhesions between the lung and the wall of the 
thorax on the one side and the lung and the diaphragm on the 
other. This condition can be ascertained by means of the Rontgen 
rays. For the depression of the wall of the thorax the resection of 
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the eleventh rib would scarcely be of importance ; but in addition 
to contributing towards the immobilisation of the diaphragm iti 
will possibly also facilitate its retraction upwards in the thoracic 
cavity, when the lung tissue shrinks during healing. On the other 
hand, the tenth rib should always be resected even though the 
affection of the lung is restricted to the upper lobe ; but the length 
of the piece resected will depend, both as regards the tenth and 
ninth ribs, upon whether the lower lobe is infected. As far as the 
following ribs are concerned, I do not believe from what has 
already been stated with respect to the effect of resection of the 
posterior portion of the ribs, that it is necessary to resort to the 
extremely large resections that I made in several of my first 
cases. For that half of the thorax in which the diseased lung 
is found is far from empty, and even when the lung shrinks it 
will occupy a certain amount of space. It is therefore not 
necessary to aim at a complete deossification of the thoracic 
wall and obliteration of one half of the thoracic cavity, but 
a restriction of its lumen, so that the sunken thorax wall closes 
about the sunken lung, is sufficient. I believe that we can rely 
with tolerable certainty upon achieving this by resecting about 
12cm. of the tenth and ninth ribs and 15 em. of the succeeding 
ribs up to the fourth. But of course due regard must be taken 
to individual cases. When there is pronounced disease in the 
upper lobe we must at all costs resect the second and first ribs. 
One need only look at a skeleton to see how prominent the second 
rib is in relation to the first, and therefore how requisite it is to 
have it resected. I further consider that as regards the fourth, 
third, and second ribs we should not confine ourselves to removing 
5-6cm. as is generally recommended, but even 12-13 cm., and in 
any case at least 10cm. The anterior part of the uppermost ribs 
after resection is not as movable as that of the lower ones, as the 
rib cartilage is shorter and stiffer and to some degree the seat of 
calcareous deposits in pulmonary tuberculosis; therefore the 
anterior ends cannot so easily be pressed back as those farther 
down, and for that reason we must remove relatively more of those 
ribs in order to obtain a depression in that region. 





Fie. 1 shows the result of Estlander’s operation from a cadaver 
after resection of five ribs. Effect: Reduction of the circumference 
of the chest by 4¢em. 

Fie. 2, also Estlander’s operation upon cadaver, but larger resec- 
tions than Fig. 1, eight ribs being removed, giving a total of 110 cm. 
Effect: Reduction of circumference by 5'5 em. 

Fic. 3. Result of E. Quénu’s operation, Resection 
behind of a small piece from each of seven ribs. 
circumference 3 cm. 

Fie. 4. Boiffin-Gourdet’s operation on cadaver. Resection of 6 ci. 
of nine ribs, in all54em. Effect: 8 em, reduction of circumference 
of thorax. One sees how the front end of the resected ribs can be 
drawn backwards to make contact with the posterior end. The 
costo-vertebral angle has been almost obliterated. : 


before and 
Reduction of 


The scapula is to a large extent the cause of our 
having to resect the upper ribs also in affections of the 
lower lobe. 


It might perhaps be believed that in an affection of the lowe 
lobe it would be sufficient to resect the lower ribs up to the fourth. 
But apart from the consideration of the complete immobilisation 
of the lung, the scapula hinders the success of such a procedure. 
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For if we remove up to the fourth rib, the scapula will revolve on 
a frontal axis corresponding to the projecting fourth rib, and 
thereby the angle of the scapula will be drawn in towards the 
thoracic cavity. But that depression would be very incomplete, 
and it is not until the fourth, third, and second ribs have been 
removed that the scapula in its entirety can be made to fall 
forwards towards the thoracic cavity. This applies especially to the 
posterior edge of the scapula, which cannot fall in until all the ribs 
against which the scapula lies, the second to the seventh and eighth, 
have been resected. I did not at first resect the first rib, but of late I 
have done so 15 times, and agree with the majority of surgeons 
that as a rule this should be done. In cases where there are 
foci of disease spread over the whole lung but relatively few at 
the top, good results can be obtained without going farther than to 
the second rib inclusive. Amongst 15 patients whom I regard as 
cured in 8 cases the first rib was removed, in 6 cases up to 
and includi g the second, and in one only up to and including the 
third rib. The last case in particular is striking, as the patient in 
question had a cavity of the apex, and yet has been free from 
symptoms for nearly six years. These results show that a cure 
can well be achieved without resecting the first rib, but give no 
proof as to whether I might have achieved even more curesif pe 
first rib had been resected oftener. 


Technique Employed by the Author. 

Position of patient.—I have employed Sauerbruch’s 
method. The patient is laid on the healthy side with a 
flat pillow under him, hips and knees bent at right 
angles, with a pillow firmly fixed to support the back of 
the thighs; the trunk elevated at an angle of 30°-40°. 

Anesthetic.—In my first operation I employed para- 
vertebral anzesthesia, and thereby secured ideal effects 
in spite of the fact that the patient was corpulent. In 
succeeding operations the effect was not so good, and L 
have therefore adopted the use of a local anzsthetic of 
the soft parts by 4 per cent. novocaine, and when the 
latter have been drawn aside regional anzsthesia of 
each intercostal nerve with 1 per cent. novocaine. 


In doing so it must be remembered that the intercostal nerve 
behind the angles of the ribs does not lie quite beneath the 
edge of the rib, but in the intercostal space between the 
external intercostal muscles on one side and the endothoracic 
fascia and the costal pleura on the other; ‘for the internal 
intercostal muscles only begin at the angle of the rib. For the 
above anesthesia 200 to 300 c.cm. 4 per cent. and 50-75 c.cm. 
1 per cent. novocaine may be used. Each patient receives in 
addition 0°01 g. morphine subcutaneously one hour before, and, as 
a rule, another 1 cgr. a quarter of an hour before the operation. In 
this way it was quite possible to perform the operation without great 
pain to the patient, although in some few cases, when the patients 
were more nervous than usual, the effect was not ideal; yet even 
in the latter cases it was possible to perform the operation 
without narcosis. In particular, pain is produced when 
we draw the front part of the rib backwards in order to get it 
resected far forwards. Even when the local anesthetic works 
well the patient often complains of a sense of oppression during 
this part of the operation. 

On the day of the operation the patient must cough as much as 
he can in tie morning so as to clear the lungs of expectoration, so 
that there is no risk during the operation of an attack of coughing 
coming on, which could be dangerous by aspiration of sputum in 
one lung or the other. The position during operation renders 
expectoration difficult. 

Incision.—This commences, when operating in one 
stage, at the height of the spine of the scapula, about 
midway between the margin of the scapula and the 
spinous processes. If it is desired to remove the second 
rib it may be necessary to go a little higher up. How- 
ever, the levator anguli scapulze may very well be kept. 

The incision is continued parallel to the spinous processes to the 
tenth rib and then bends outwards along the tenth or eleventh rib 
to the scapulaf line or a little farther. As the arm is drawn 
outwards and upwards, after cutting through the musculature, one 
can get right in under the scapula, and with the aid of broad 
retractors lift it away from the thoracic wall; there is then no 
difficulty connected with resection of as large pieces of rib as 
we wish. Resection” begins from below, and not until the 
seventh or eighth rib is reached does the above-mentioned 
manceuvre with the scapula become necessary. 

It is not always easy to say whether the rib before one is the tenth 
or the eleventh, but I am not alone in being unable to count up to 
11 in these circumstances, and must recommend that attention be 
directed to this point. As arule, one does not locate the eleventh 
rib low enough, taking the tenth in the belief that it is the eleventh, 
until the error is discovered higher up, or it may be only when one 
has the Rontgen photograph as a guide. On one occasion I made a 
mistake in counting, because it appeared that a cadaver had 
not more than 11 ribs on either side. The twelfth was quite 
rudimentary and not more than 1-3 em. long. 


Through the above incision I have removed as much 
as 183 cm. of nine ribs in all; in one case 150-160 cm. 
Friedrich, through the Schede incision, which is far 
more mutilating for the musculature, removed 
130-160 cm.; as far as concerns facility for removing 
ribs, Sauerbruch’s curved incision is not inferior to the 
other. I have already expressed my doubts as to 
whether such a huge resection is really necessary at 
any time. One must aim at getting as far behind 
the ribs as possible—i.e., to the point of the transverse 
processes. 


After resection of the ribs yellowish-white nodules. 


can, as a rule, be seen through the costal pleura, and by 


palpation hard nodules in the lung tissue can readily be 


felt, the size of.a grain and upwards tothe size of a nut. 


The pleura is more or less thickened, but by no means 


so much so as we are accustomed to see in old 
empyemata. The musculature is sewn together with 
catgut, the skin with silk. 


T have performed the operation in some cases with 


one, and in others with two assistants. As a rule it 
lasted one hour. Technically it is considerably easier 
in women than men, as the ribs are much thinner in 
the former, and the periosteum and musculature are 
much more easily separated from the ribs. This is 
especially noticeable in the posterior part of the ribs, 
where the iliocostal and longissimus dorsi muscles, and 
also the ‘deep short rib muscles, have their origin or 
insertion. 


Resection of the two upper ribs.—This is not always 


simple, especially when dealing with the first rib. This 
part of the operation can be considerably facilitated if, 
after resection of the fourth or third rib, we carefully 
cut through the periosteum and the endothoracic fascia, 
and then undertake a loosening of the apex of the lung, 
or regular apicolysis. The lung is thus removed from the 
ribs, and therefore no risk is run of its lesion during 
resection of the second and first ribs; in addition the 
apicolysis contributes per se towards further collapse 
of the lung. 

Drainage.—Since the Gothenburg Congress in 1916 
I have followed Dr. Key’s example: a glass drain 
8-10 cm. long is placed in the posterior angle of the 
incision, and removed on the first or second day after 
the operation. In this manner healing - undoubtedly 
proceeds more easily and surely than with the 
tamponade previously employed by me. 

My ten first cases were all operated on in one stage, 


but from the eleventh all are operated on in two 


stages, with an interval of seldom more than 2-4 weeks” 
between the first and second stage. 


T always have performed the first stage under local anesthesia, 
and I then usually resect from the eleventh to the sixth, or, rather, 
fifth rib; in the second stage the remaining ribs, including the first, 
are resected. In the last year I have several times performed the 
second stage under narcosis (ether-chloroform, 3:1), partly because 
many patients are very nervous of the second stage, partly because 
local anesthesia is more difficult to establish in the upper part of 
the chest. When dealing with a large cavity in the apex I hesitate 
to use general narcosis, fearing lest “the contents of the cavity be 
pressed into the bronchi, from which an unconscious patient will 
have more difficulty in getting it up. 


Intrathoracic transplantation of fat.—Those who have 
performed these operations will know that cavities in 
the apex give the greatest difficulty in achieving an 
entirely satisfactory result. In these cases the 
momentary effect of thoracoplasty is often strikingly 
good, but sooner or later profuse expectoration and 
subfebrile periods may again appear, and the physical 
signs of a cavity again become more pronounced. Three 
years ago I drew attention to Tuffier’s intrathoracic 
fat transplantation as a method which in these circum- 
stances should be employed. Since January, 1917, I 
have employed transplantation of fat in nine patients, 
in order to cause an obstinate cavity to collapse. I 


have.resected a rib, made an apicolysis and placed fat’ 


in the cavity formed between the thoracic wall. and 
the surface of the lung. After having experimented .- 
with slightly varying modifications I decided upon the 
following method. 


Patient on back. Pillowunder shoulder. Begin at axilla with a 
longitudinal incision, the lower end of which bends forward, 
10-15 cm. inlength. The edges of the incision are drawn far apart and 
I then resect 6-8 cm. of the third or fourth rib, whereby we usually. 
meet with the foremost resection incision from the previous opera- 
tion. From my experience the second rib should not be selected, as 
its situation is too difficult from the axilla onwards. One cuts 
carefully through the periosteum and endothoracic fascia, thus 
reaching the correct layer for apicolysis—viz., between the parietal 
pleura and the endothoracic fascia. If we should happen to work 
in between the two layers of the pleura, this would scarcely be of 
any pr actical importance. The danger of opening tuberculous foci 
is, perhaps, a little greater. It is easiest to loosen first from the 
lower edge of the wound, and then no farther down than one to two 
fingers’ breadth. Begin to loosen cautiously with a Kocher’s probe 
or some other blunt instrument, later with a finger wrapped in 
gauze. If in the right layer, the loosening of the apex itself pro- 
ceeds very easily. Continue to loosen as far upwards as to the first 
rib and one has then made a cavity the size of a hen’s egg or & 
medium-sized potato. The cavity can be enlarged without diffi- 
culty, but it is not advisable, as it is hard to procure a patch of fat 
sufficiently large to fill it up. The piece of fat should not be too 
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thick. There is no bleeding worth mentioning, but in order to stop 
all oozing tampon the cavity and cover 
with sterile gauze. 


The fat.—This is best taken from the abdomen by 
‘means of a large arc-shaped incision with the convex 


| Side outwards. The skin with a quite thin layer of fat 
_ is dissected aside to a large extent, so that one can 
_ remove the subcutaneous fat with superficial fascia in 


_ one connected piece. 
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The size of the piece depends 
partly upon that of the cavity we have to fill, partly 
upon the adiposity of the individual. If the latter is only 
slight, the area of the piece must be made corre- 
spondingly greater. In general, the size of the piece 
varies from that of the palm to that of the entire hand. 


‘The fat is kept in a sterile dry compress, whereupon 


‘the wound in the abdomen is sewn up witha glass drain 
‘ateach corner. The fat can also be applied at once to 
the thorax and the sewing up of the abdomen be post- 


_ poned until later. 


The wound in the axilla is again laid bare, the tampon in the 


_ eavity renioved, the edges of the wound of the periosteum drawn 
_ well away from each other by retractorsand the piece of fat pushed 


_ into the cavity by means of forceps, and aided by 


Kocher’s spoon. 


Tt does not easily slip out again as it finds support against the 
_ thoracic wall both above and below the opening of the wound. One 
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_ the patient a good deal. 
taken the fat from the 


endeavours as far as possible to smooth out the piece of fat inside 
the cavity so that it does not lie like a rolled-up lump, but falls 
naturally against the walls of the cavity. If the piece is thin it may 
be necessary to fold it double. In that case I prefer to allow the 


' superficial fascia to turn outwards so that it comes in contact with 


the endothoracic fascia on the thoracic wall and the parietal pleura 
outside the lung. The wound is then completely closed in three 
layers without drainage; first the periosteum with catgut, then 
the serratus muscle with catgut, and finally the skin with silk. A 
well compressed bandage is applied to support the wound during 
-attacks of coughing. 


In selecting the axilla as the point of entrance 
‘instead of the anterior surface of the thorax my reason 
was first and foremost because a complete apicolysis is 
far more easily achieved from the axilla. 


_ From the anterior surface it is very difficult to get quite over to 
the back of the apex of the lung. Moreover, the scar in the axilla 
is practically invisible. If primary healing does not occur drainage 
is more successfully carried out at the axilla than in front. Apart 
from the apicolysis the technique is easier by an anterior incision, 
and probably asepsisis also more certain, as, of course, perspiration 
often collects in the axilla. I now have the patient shaved the day 
before the operation, washed carefully, and left with a4 per cent. 
formalin compress throughout the night. 

The cough sometimes results in the abdominal wound troubling 
In order to avoid this I have in some cases 
outside of the thigh; but this fat has a 


_ different character from the subcutaneous abdominal fat, being 
- considerably firmer and therefore adapting itself less readily to the 


_ walls of the intrathoracic cavity. For 


j 


_ itis not easy for the transplanted matter 
- where. 


this reason I have returned 
tothe abdomen. The transplantation of fat in these circumstances 
‘isnot an ideal example of transplantation of tissue, because the 
transplanted substance must be intimately connected with the 
Surrounding tissue on all sides. The cavity made between the lung 
and the thoracic wall being completely stiff-walled on the outer side, 
to make contact every- 
This drawback is partly outweighed by the circumstance 
that the other wall—the lung—can to some extent approach the 
thoracic wall. Coughing is also a factor which renders difficult the 
undisturbed healing of the transplanted substance. It might be 
advisable in cavities in the apex to defer the transplantation of fat 
to the second stage of the thoracoplasty, apicolysis being performed 
at the same time. The cavity would just after resection be 


Surrounded by more pliant walls, making it easier for the trans- 


planted tissue to come into contact with healthy tissue on all sides. 
As far as the further fate of the transplanted fat is 


concerned Tuffier’s investigations have shown that in 
aseptically healed cases it is converted into firm, 


-fibro-adipose tissue. 


Of the 9 intrathoracic fat transplantations which I 
have performed, healing has been achieved in 5 cases. 
IT am certain, however, that this does not give a correct 


impression of the success of the method. 


Three of the operations were unfortunately performed at a time 
when there was in my wards a series of infections, the cause of 
which could not be traced. It was particularly unfortunate that 

ee so comparatively rare operations should havetaken place justat 


_ the period of the only “hospital epidemic ”’ I have ever experienced. 


A fourth case now goes about with quite a small sinus in the axilla. 
In the other five patients, healing took place either primarily or 


after a brief evacuation of viscous fluid containing a great per- 


centage of fat. The latter must to some extent be regarded as a 


_broof that the transplanted tissue did not entirely fill up the arti- 


ficially made cavity. If the formation of a sinus should occur, the 
bandage should be so laid as to compress strongly, upon which the 
Secretion in aseptic cases soon ceases. The effect of fat transplanta- 
tion in four cases was splendid, cough and expectoration disappearing 
almost entirely. In one case considerable improvement occurred. 


Cowrse of Disease and After-treatment. 


When operating in one stage the first part of the 
operation, until the sixth or fifth rib is reached, usually 
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proceeds with normal pulse and respiration, but during 
the resection of the upper ribs both often increase con- 
siderably in frequency ; the pulse may rise to 140-160 
and the respiration to about 40. Shortly after the 
operation, and sometimes before its completion, the 
pulse often goes down to 110-120 and the respirations to 
20-30. In some cases the pulse did not exceed 80-90 
and the respirations 28-30, in spite of a large resection. 


Some patients suffered from nausea and vomited during the 
operation, which I consider to be the effect of the morphine and 
novocaine. At the conclusion of the operation nearly all the patients 
could sit upright on the operating table whilst the bandages were 
being applied. Even just after the conclusion of the operation it is 
possible to see a considerable sinking in of the thorax wall in con- 
nexion with “paradox respiration.’’ The mobilised thoracic wall is 
drawn in at each inspiration and bends outwards at each expira- 
tion. Dyspnoea. and laboured expectoration, with pains in the 
breast radiating to the arm, especially trouble the patient during 
the first days after the operation. The dyspnea is partly due to 

mediastinal flutter,’’ partly to poor action of the heart on account 
of dislocation. The heart must, as it were, grow accustomed to the 
latter before resuming its regular work. In one case in particular 
the dyspnoea was pronounced on account of mediastinal flutter : 
pulse 130, resp. 36-40. There was considerable cyanosis and the 
patient’s condition was grave. The more she exerted herself the 
more pronounced was the dyspnea and the less favourable did the 
pulse become. Omnopon 0'02 subcutaneously had a wonderful 
effect. The patient grew quiet, pulse became slower, and respira- 
tion steadier, and she again fell asleep. Narcotics were not spared, 
and after some days the crisis was passed. 


Expectoration.—Narcotics must be given during the 
first days. It is of the greatest importance to get the 
patient to cough up the sputum; pain connected with 
coughing must therefore be prevented. I prefer 
omnopon, which seems as a rule to work better than 
morphine. 


The patient must at first have an extra nurse day and night, 
especially to support the affected side during attacks of coughing, 
and to encourage the patient. Coughing is considerably eased by 
support of that part of the thorax mobilised by the operation 
(Sauerbruch’s bandage, plaster bandage), but care must be taken 
that the means of support employed will not compress the other 
half of the thorax, and thereby hinder it during respiration. The 
bandage also has another purpose—viz., to help press the mobilised 
part of the thoracic wall in against the thoracic cavity, so that the 
requisite inward pressure of the thoracic wall is secured when the 
ribs are regenerated. 


One striking feature is the influence of the operation 
upon the amount of sputum. 


In most cases it sank even during residence in hospital from more 
than 150 c.cm. per 24 hours to 25-50c.em. In one case it entirely dis- 
appeared, and in some others almost so. Sometimes the amount 
of sputum entirely disappeared in the course of the two or three 
months following the operation. Asarulea rapid decrease in the 
amount of sputum is a good prognostic sign, yet not always. In one 
of my cases after resection of the eleventh to fifth ribs there was a 
rapid and considerable decrease in the amount of sputum, from 
90 c.cm. to 6 c.cm. in the course of four weeks, and for that reason I 
refrained from resecting the other ribs. Ten months later I had to 
resect the fourth to second ribs, whereby the amount of sputum, 
which had again risen to 175 c.cm., sank to 10-15 c.cm. Yet even in 
that case I did not: achieve a sufficient cqllapse of the apex of the 
lung in which there was a cavity. The patient refused further 
operations, and a few days after departure had a fatal hemoptysis. 
Yet even in cases where the final result is unsatisfactory the opera- 
tion often effects a temporary reduction in the amount of sputum. 

Even when the amount of sputum rapidly decreases—i.e., in the 
course of two to four weeks—the decrease is irregular, so that only 
within a certain period can a steady diminution be proved. As 
the amount of sputum diminishes the tubercle bacilli in the 
expectoration also disappear. This was the case with nearly one- 
half of my patients,in one case as early as seven weeks after the 
operation. “Simultaneously with decrease in expectoration the 
cough naturally, wholly or partially, disappears, this being the 
point most appreciated by the patient. 


Temperature, pulse, and pain.—In the succeeding 
days there is often a rise in temperature, in favour- 
able cases somewhat moderate, 87°4°-38°5°C., lasting 
not more than 4-5 days. The pulse rises relatively 
more and remains at 110 to 120-130 for several days. 
In other cases the temperature may rise above 39°, 
the pulse to 130-140, and yet primary healing of the 
wound may take place. In these cases both rise in 
temperature and high frequency of pulse are a result 
of pulmonary complications. High temperature up to 
40° or above, and frequency of pulse 120-140, which 
show no signs of descending in the following days, give 
an unsatisfactory prognosis. 


I have already mentioned that during the first few days the 
patient often complains of severe pains in the operated half of the 
thorax, pains which often radiate to the arm and down to about the 
elbow. These pains usually decrease considerably shortly after- 
wards, but may continue, even if less intense, for weeks and even 
months. After the lapse of a few days the patient usually feels 
better, and the large wound grows together surprisingly quickly, so 
that he can often get up after two to three weeks, and can be sent 
away for continued sanatorium treatment after four to six weeks. 
In some cases the reaction after the one-stage operation is great: 
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after my tenth case I preferred to carry out the opera- 
tion in two stages. This division entails the disadvantage of 
the patient’s vivid recollection of the first operation when he 
comes to have the second; one runs the risk of his refusing 
to submit to it. I hasten to add that I have never met with a 
refusal. 

But in favourable cases the patient recovers quickly 
after the operation, appetite and weight increase, 
temperature falls to the normal, cough: diminishes, 
and his improved subjective condition puts him 
in better spirits. Some patients even have a decided 
conviction that the disease has released its hold on 


them. 


The operated } UX , 
that the edge of the scapula is visible from in front. 


side of the thorax falls in considerably, so 
With 


the aid of the cyrtometer a decrease in the circumference of 
the operated side of 5-6 cm. or even more can be demonstrated. 
In several of my patients it has been found that the diminution 
under the armpit 


in chest measurement was more marked 


than at the tip of 
the xiphoid process. 
We can distinctly feel 
how the anterior ends 
of the resected ribs 
approach the _ pos- 
terior ends, so that 
the distance between 
them diminishes 
from 12-15 cm. to 
5-6 or 3-4 and even 
less. At the same 
time, the foremost 
extends downwards, 
so that, for instance, 
the anterior end of 
the seventh rib is 
opposite the posterior 
end of the eighth. 
With women the 
breast slips to the 
side and the nipple 
often points at an 
angle of 45° (the 
sagittal plane), whilst 
otherwise it only 
deviates 10-15° out- 
wards from it. In 
the course of time 
scoliosis in the 
corresponding part 
of the spinal column 


develops; this scoli- 
osis is the reverse 
of that found in 


empyemata, the con- 
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Discussion of the Indications. 


The first case was referred to me by Dr. W.. 
Holmboe, chief physician at Mesnalien Sanatorium 
for Pulmonary Tuberculosis; he therefore has the 
honour of being the first in Norway to: give indica- 
tions for the operation of these patients. All the 
following patients have also been referred to me 
by the physician treating them at their respective 
hospitals or sanatoriums. | 


No doubt it is agreed that there can only be a question 
of operating in a case of unilateral pulmonary tuberculosis, 
which in spite of rational treatment either grows steadily worse 
or remains practically stationary for a long time. In both Cases 
the patient’s general condition is reduced by fever or constant 
coughing, with more or less abundant expectoration. It is 
then important to operate before the patient is too much 
reduced by the disease. As the effect of extrapleural thoraco- 
plasty may be compared with the effect of treatment by pneumo- 

thorax, both pro- 
ducing collapse of 
the diseased lung, 
and as further in- 
flation must be 
regarded as consider- 
ably less dangerous, 
I have generally 
demanded that 
pneumothorax treat- 
ment shall have been 
attempted without 
result, or that it was 
not feasible on 
account of extensive 
pleural adhesions. 


Thus, on the 
whole, it may be 
said that indica- 
tions for extra- 
pleural thoraco- 
plasty coincide 
with indications 
for artificial 

pneumothorax 
treatment, and 
that the former 
is utilised when 
the latter cannot 
be carried out. 
The extent of 








vexity being towards Showing the result of thoracoplasty in a female patient, . . . 
the diseased side, 19 years old, after the second operation. Note the the infection in 
presumably because diminution in volume of the left half of the thorax, the diseased 
a OEE pee the compensatory scoliosis, and the perfect mobility lung must have 
r sma portions of the arm. : 

of the long muscles ; reached a certain 


of the back are cut or paralysed, so that the muscles of the other 
side draw the spinal column over. The mobility of the arm is at 
first restricted on account of pain, but it returns by degrees unless 
the scapula has been completely fixed. On the whole, it can be 
said that the lasting inconveniences are small. 


Signs Indicative of Success of Operation and Progress of 
Cure. 

Complications in the opposite lung or other organs 
may render difficult an estimation of the effectiveness 
of the operation. But in addition to the usual clinical 
symptoms, pulse, temperature, amount of sputum, dis- 
appearance or persistence of tubercle bacilli, physical 
condition of the lung, and general condition, Rontgen 
pictures will be of great importance in enabling changes 
in the lung, especially the condition of cavities, to be 
followed. “ 


Not one symptom only, but the entire aspect of the case, must be 
taken into consideration. I have mentioned that the amount of 
sputum may temporarily disappear almost entirely after the 
operation, but that this disappearance does not necessarily mean 
that a cure has taken place. Estimation of the physical signs 
may be very difficult after the operation. If before the operation 
there were more or less distinct signs of a cavity, it will be 
found in favourable cases that the moist sounds or bronchial 
breathing are by degrees replaced by crepitations. But all 
abnormal sounds do not disappear, and amphoric breathing, 
presumably produced. by the larger bronchi, may continue 
permanently or for a long time. Even in the most fortunate 
cases normal conditions in the lung will of course never be 
recovered. The percussion sound will remain flat and at certain 
places slightly tympanitic, at points almost dull; the respiratory 
murmur will be rough or tubular on account of the large 
uncollapsed bronchi that run through collapsed pulmonary 
tissue, and may be heard more or less extensively, because both 
the lung itself and the thoracic wall have lost their elasticity, thus 
more or less preventing the lung from being rid of sputum. Scanty 
expectoration without tubercle bacilli in connexion with the above- 
mentioned physical changes can therefore not be regarded as of 
any importance, as soon as general condition, temperature, and 
pulse point towards a decided improyement, 


stage before so serious an operation should be under- 
taken. An advanced destructive process with the 
formation of cavities inclines one to intervene earlier 
than when the tuberculosis, assuming a more fibrous 
form with shrinkage, runs a chronic course. 

Condition of the other lung.—The requirement that 
the other lung must be healthy must not be understood 
to mean that in the event of post-mortem examination 
no tuberculosis would be found in it, : 

So strict a demand would mean few operations. By “healthy” 
in these cases is meant that either no affection in that lung is, or 
has been, clinically demonstrable, or even though at one time 
there was some affection it has disappeared. It, however, is more 
difficult to judge those cases, which perhaps are most frequent, 
where insignificant changes can be demonstrated in the better lung. 
In one of my cases which resulted in death we were unable to find 
any definite signs of disease in the “ healthy’’ lung just before the 
operation, and yet a cavity the size of a nut was subsequently found 
in the upper lobe. Some of my patients showed no clinical signs 
that the other lung was attacked. ' 


Other Symptoms and Contra-indications. 


There may also be other symptoms to consider in 
deciding whether to operate or continue expectant 
treatment. I have here specially in mind repeated 
heemoptyses, and also, perhaps, shrinkage, with marked 
dislocation of heart and trachea, as factors in favour of 
operating. . 

Contra-indications for operating are advanced disease in the 
other lung or tuberculosis in the lower lobe of the other lung, also 
other localisations of ‘tuberculosis (kidneys, intestines, bones, 
joints, &c.) in addition to the usual contra-indications that hold 
good for all large operations. A slight laryngeal tuberculosis has 
not kept me from operating, as I considered that an eventu 
improvement in the pulmonary tuberculosis, with decrease of 
cough and sputum, would exercise a beneficial influence 
on the laryngeal tuberculosis, almost like that of the improve 
ment in tuberculosis of the bladder after removal of the disease 
kidney. 





not perform operations “to order.”’ 
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- In order to decide the various factors which I have here men- 
tioned it is absolutely necessary for the patient to be for a 
eonsiderable time under the observation and treatment of a com- 
petent physician. The latter alone can décide whether the disease 
is stationary or progressive. He is best qualified to predict the 
result of continued expectant treatment, so far as that is feasible 
in pulmonary tuberculosis. On the other hand, the surgeon must 
Because even though pul- 
monary diseases, and especially pulmonary tuberculosis, do not, as 
a rule, fall within our special province, the surgeon must use his 
common sense when deciding whether the patient can bear the 
operation, and he must have most to say in the choice of method 
and arrangement of the operation. 


Results. 


From May Ist, 1914, to June, 1919, I performed 
37 extra-pleural thoracoplastic operations in pulmonary 
tuberculosis; in the last year I have performed a 


~ further 11. Of my first series of 11 patients 3 died imme- 


diately after the operation; of my second series of 
26 patients only 1 died. The immediate mortality was 
thus reduced from about 30 per cent. to 4 per cent., or 
for all the cases to about 10 percent. I ascribe this 
extremely remarkable improvement in the statistics 
principally to the performance of the operation in two 
stages. As regards the four deaths, three of them 
were undoubtedly due to infection. Clinically it was 


| ‘remarkable that in spite of the high temperature there 
| was a clean and moist tongue the whole time. 





The immediate and lasting results of my operations 
will appear from the following table :— , 


Results of Operations (37 Cases). 



































Died Living. Died later. 
Years. |No.| Men.| Women.| after | 

opera- |Able to} Tuber-| Of pul.| Other 

tion. | work.* culous.|tuberce. |causes. 
1914 | 5{| 1 4 at 2 a 3 ml 
1915 ee 2 2; — — 2 ~~ 
1916 4 1 3 ror 2 i — 
1917 | 14 3 11 a. 4 7 ae 1 lt 
1918 6 4 | 2 _ 3 eee 0 — 
1919 4 1 3 — 3 1 0 — 
Total. | 37| 12 25 ba eek.“ I0 ee) 








* Free from symptoms. + Infiluenza-pneumonia. 


Seven patients died subsequently of their tuberculosis, one nearly 
four years after the operation. One died of influenza-pneumonia 
one year after the operation. It is doubtful whether her tuberculosis 
had been cured. Twenty-five still live. Of these, 15 may be con- 
sidered as cured; they are. entirely, or practically, fit for work, 
always afebrile, and tubercle bacilli can no longer be demonstrated 
in the sputum. They have no daily cough, but some of them, as 
might reasonably be expected, are more liable to temporary colds 
than other people. Ten live, with symptoms of their pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


So far, then, I have obtained a curative result of 
tuberculosis in 15 of the 33 patients—i.e., about 45 per 
cent. of those who survived the operation, or 40 per 
cent. of the total number operated on. Time will show 
if this calculation is too optimistic. I take it tobea 
good sign, however, that two of the 1914 patients are 
still well. Amongst the patients there are several who 
cycle—against my advice—and one has hard manual 
labour for as many as ten hoursaday. Two women 
and one man have married. One of the women, exactly 
one year after the operation, gave birth to a child, 
which weighed 4 kg., and 15 months later gave birth 
to a second. She scrubs her floor, does all her own 
housework, and feels quite well. 


’ 


Conclusions. 


A critical study of the 18 cases which were not so 
Satisfactory leads me to the following conclusions :— 
Tn 3 cases the operation was incomplete; in 2 because 
at first I lacked sufficient experience, and in the third 
because the patient’s general condition before the 
operation was so poor that he could not bear it, and it 
therefore had to be interrupted and left incomplete. It 
may be fitting to observe here that extrapleural thoraco- 
plasty is too large an operation to be made consolationis 
causd. If there are no reasonable chances of a good 
result one should refrain from operating, as to do so can 
only tend to make the operation unpopular with medical 





1 Of the last 11 patients one died immediately. 


men and public alike. All the three patients with 
incompleted operation subsequently died of tuberculosis. 
One patient died of influenza-pneumonia; she, however, 
was hardly cured of her pulmonary tuberculosis. In 
10 cases the other lung became diseased, in one case 
after influenza, which is to be blamed for aggrava- 
tion of the complaint in several other instances, 
to some extent with hzmoptyses. Four patients 
had a temporary improvement, but nevertheless do 
not recover satisfactorily in spite of the fact that the 
other lung still appears to be healthy. Coughing and 
expectoration persist, in some cases with tubercle 
bacilli, in others without. Two of these patients have 
also- suffered from nephritis. In one case the result 
was better after transplantation of fat and treatment at 
a sanatorium. The sword of Damocles that overhangs 
the patient is the danger that the other lung may 
become diseased. We cannot expect to obviate this 
danger, and it can only be reduced by a lengthy stay at 
a sanatorium after the operation, and careful choice of 
occupation later.- Sport and hard work should be 
forbidden for life, even in the best cases. On the other 
hand, it is not always clear why certain patients 
do not.recover entirely in spite of good technique, 
and in spite of the fact that the other lung is not 
involved. It is possible that this may be connected with 
thickening of the pleura which prevents the lung from 
collapsing sufficiently. Future observation may perhaps 
solve this problem for us. I believe that by improve- 
ments in technique and greater practice in prognosis 
early in the disease, so that cases suitable for operation 
come for surgical treatment at an earlier stage, better 
results will become possible. 

The results that I have given are to a great extent 
due to the friendly cooperation of various sanatorium 
physicians, who from the beginning showed an under- 
standing of the importance of extrapleural thoraco- 
plasty. But frequently, when I have talked to other 
colleagues about thoracoplasty and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, I have been met with the objection that the 
operation is too dangerous and that the speaker has 


“no faith in it.’’ One should always listen to 
expert criticism, but it has been found that 
the views mentioned above are based upon 


lack of personal experience and upon ignorance of 
what has been achieved. Against this negative 
criticism I desire to make a protest by the publication 
of my results. I can confidently assert that those 
patients who are well are all most grateful. It must 
be remembered that they are people who in many 
cases have been ill for a long time, having in some 
instances gone from one physician to another or from 
one sanatorium to another, and having little by little 
come to the conclusion that nothing can cure them. 
After an operation attempted as a last resort they 
feel that the power of the disease is broken, and the 
ability to enjoy life has returned. Their gratitude is 
therefore not difficult to understand. 


Summary. 


My experience of extrapleural thoracoplasty in pul- 
monary tuberculosis may be summarised as follows :-— 

1. In unilateral, or mainly unilateral pulmonary 
tuberculosis, which is not cured by rational treatment 
(including pneumothorax), good results can be achieved 
by means of extrapleural thoracoplasty. 

2. The operation should only be performed after con- 
ference with the physician treating the patient, who 
must have had an opportunity, by observation during a 
considerable period, of forming a thorough opinion of 
the prognosis in the case concerned. 

3. Resection of the ribs should be carried out under 
local anzesthesia through a paravertebral incision, so 
that the posterior part of the ribs from the eleventh, 
or, in any case, from the tenth to the first inclusive, 
can be removed. ; 

4. If a cavity remains, it can be brought to collapse 
by means of intrathoracic transplantation of fat. 

5. It is necessary that practising physicians should 
acquire knowledge of the indications and results of 
extrapleural thoracoplasty. One has now no right to 
withhold the chance of operation from suitable patients. 
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THE present paper deals with a micro-chemical 
method of estimation of the sugar-content of the blood 
which we have tried and perfected. For some years 
one of us (R. L. M. W.) has devoted much time and 
fabour to the study of bld6od analysis, particularly with 
reference to sugar in the blood. A method of analysis, 
which has since proved to be as reliable as the 
present method, was devised in 1910, but was 
sventually discarded when I. Bang introduced his 
micro-chemical method. It, however, served its 
purpose in’ that one was able to appreciate the 
vaiue of such an analysis in every case of glycosuria 
and in diseases affecting carbohydrate metabolism. In 
i913 Bang’s method was adopted, since it enabled one 
to estimate sugar in a small quantity of blood obtained 
from the finger—a less unpleasant process for the 
patient than the removal of a quantity of blood from a 
vein. Many hundreds of blood analyses have been 
made by this method, with invaluable results. The 
technique of the Bang method having been mastered 
and its numerous pitfalls avoided, it was naturally 
abandoned with reluctance. In 1919 O. Otto Folin and 
Hsieu Wu! published an account of their methods of 
blood analysis and detailed a method of blood srgar 
estimation which at once arrested attention. The 
method was, however, full of fallacies, and so we tried 
to adapt it to the Bang method. Having satisfied our- 
selves of these fallacies, we were not surprised to see 
that Folin and Wu had come to similar conclusions 
when they published their second paper dealing with 
improvements in the method.? Asa result of combina- 
tion of these improvements with a number. of 
our own estimations and comparison with the Bang 
method, we have devised the following micro-chemical 
method. In the latter we are in agreement with Folin 
and Wu that it approaches as near to perfection as any 
method of blood sugar estimation so far devised. 

Method of Obtaining Blood for Estimation of Sugar. 

The estimation of the blood sugar-content of the 
patient involves a simple prick of the finger, and gives 
rise to no more inconvenience than an ordinary routine 
blood examination. This is advantageous in many 
ways, since it can be carried out on persons of any age 
or temperament and under any ordinary circumstances. 
We prefer to weigh a few drops of blood with a reliable 
torsion balance rather than to use small-sized pipettes 
of doubtful accuracy. The finger is thoroughly cleansed 
with ether or alcohol and the blood issuing from the 
prick of a needle is absorbed on to special pieces 
of blotting-paper, which have been previously weighed 
onthe torsion balance. The pieces of paper arecut to size 
_ and when thoroughly soaked with blood are weighed 
again. This second weighing must be carried out as 
rapidly as possible to avoid drying of the blood; with a 
good torsion balance this is not a difficult matter. With 
a little experience it is found that about 150 mg. can 
be absorbed on to each paper. The weighed paper and 
blood is now inserted into a small test-tube and 
3°6 c.cm. of distilled water added. This amount of 
water just serves to cover the paper and to extract all 
the sugar from the blood. The extraction should be 
allowed to proceed for not less than half an hour and 
not more than 45 minutes. At room temperature and 
with this interval of time extraction is, complete, 
and there is no danger of loss of sugar from glycolytic 
ferment action. ‘The proteins and other interfering 
substances have now to be removed, and this is carried 
out by means of the tungstic acid precipitation method 





1 Folin and Wu, Journ. Biol. Chem., 1918, xxxviii:, 106. 
2 Ibid., 1920, xli., 367. 
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devised by Folin and Wu. To the tube containing the 
blood paper and extract 0°2 c.cm. of sodium tungstate 
solution (10 per cent. strength) is first added, followed 
immediately by 0°2 c.cm. of a two-third normal 
sulphuric acid solution. The mixture at first assumes 
a réd colour and rapidly changes to brown with the 
formation of a dense precipitate. 
through starch-free filter-paper, and the resulting 
filtrate is watery clear and should be practically 
neutral in reaction. The sugar in this watery clear 
solution is then estimated in the following way. ; 


) 


It is then filtered 


Method of Estimation of Sugar in the Tungstic Acid 


EKatract. 


The estimation depends upon the property of the 
glucose present to reduce an alkaline copper ‘solution to. 
cuprous oxide, and the production of a deep-blue 
coloured compound by chemical interaction between 
the cuprous oxide and a solution of phosphomolybdic 
acid. The latter reagent not only combines with the 
cuprous oxide, but also destroys all the blue colour of 
the unreduced alkaline copper solution. We can thus 
estimate the amount of glucose present by comparing 
the colour produced with that developed by a known 
standard glucose solution. 


Apparatus.—The following reagents and apparatus* 
are required, in addition to the torsion balance, 
absorbing papers, and extraction test-tubes mentioned 
above. 


(1) A good colorimeter, preferably the Kober instrument. 

(2) Boiling-tubes of resistance-glass graduated to hold 
12°5 c.cm. and 25 c.cm., the lower end of the tube being 
provided with a bulb of 4 c.cm. capacity and with a con- 
striction immediately above 2 cm. in length and not more 
than 8 mm. in diameter. 

(3) Absorbing papers (starch free) of sufficient size to hold 
about 150-200 mg. of blood, with steel clips for suspending 
the paper on to the torsion balance. ; AY 

(4) Small tubes to hold the papers and the extracting fluid. 

(5) wo burettes of 2 c.cm. capacity divided into 1/50ths, 
with double-bore stopcocks for holding (a) a 10 per cent. 
solution of sodium tungstate; 
solution of sulphurié acid. 

(6) Burette of 10 c.cm. capacity to hold distilled water. 

(7) Boiling water bath. - 

(8) Pipettes of 2 c.cm. capacity for delivery of: (a) Alkaline 
copper solution made as follows: water, 400 c.cm. ; 
anhydrous sodium carbonate, 40 g.; tartaric acid, 7°5 g.3 
crystalline copper sulphate, 4:5 g., dissolved and made up 
to llitre. (b) Phosphomolybdic acid solution, prepared as 
follows: 35 g. of pure molybdic acid are dissolved in 
200 c.cm. of a 10 per cent. solution of sodium hydrate and 
200 c.cm. of water added. The whole is now boiled for 
20-40 minutes to remove all traces of ammonia which may 
be present in the molybdic acid. Cool and dilute to about 
550 c.cm. with water and then add 125 c.cm. of phosphoric acid 
(85 per cent. strength), and water to 500 c.cm.; 2 c.cm. of this 
solution when added to 2c.cm. of the alkaline copper solu- 
tion should produce complete decolorisation. (c) Stock 
solution of glucose to be used as standard. A1 percent. solu- 
tion of pure glucose preserved with a few drops of toluol. 
For use 1 c.cm. of this solution is diluted up to 100 c.cm. 


‘ with distilled water. 
For estimation of the sugar, 2 c.cm. of the watery 


clear blood extract and 2 c.cm. of the copper solution 
are placed in one of the -special boiling-tubes. 
another tube add 2 c.cm. of the diluted standard sugar 
solution and 2 c.cm. of the copper solution. Both tubes 
are thoroughly shaken and then placed ina vigorously 
boiling water bath, and allowed to remain for six 
minutes. They are then removed from the bath and 
treated at once with 2c.cm. of the phospho-molybdie 
acid solution. A deep blue colour appears in both 
tubes. The contents are then diluted with water up to 
the 12°5 c.cm. mark, thoroughly mixed, and compared 
in the colorimeter. The standard solution is set at say 
20 mm., and the height of the unknown solution is read 
off when the colour on the two sides exactly matches. 
The colour is so striking that it needs very little practice 
to obtain consistent readings. 

Calculation.—The calculation of the amount of sugar 
in the blood is carried out as follows :— . 

Weight of paper and hook 250mg. ~ 


’ ” a » + blood = 360 mg. 
.°. Weight of blood taken = 360 — 250 = 110 mg. 


| Il 


3 The apparatus can be obtained from Messrs. 


Gallenkamp, 
19-21, Sun-street, Finsbury-square, London, E.C. 


(b) a two-thirds normal 


To 
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| With the standard set at 20 on the colorimeter scale 
‘the reading of the unknown solution is 25. Now the 
2c.cm. of standard solution of sugar contains 0°2 mg., 
‘and so the amount of sugar present in 2 c,cm. of the 
‘blood extract = 
. the reading of the standard = 20 9-9 We \ 
rs még. 
the reading of the unknown = 25 


ie. x 02 = 0116 mg. But the amount of blood 


‘equal to 2 c.cm. of the extract = 


‘the amount of blood taken=110 mg. x amount of extract used=2¢.cm. 
t amount of éxtracting fluid added to the blood=4 ¢.cm. 
' (36 c.cm. water,0°2 c.cm.sodium tungstate, 0'2 c.cm. 2rds N.H2S01) 


= 55 mg. 
.. Percentage of sugar = 








0°16 x 100 


55 

The result indicates that in such a case there is a 
marked hyperglycemia, as the normal values range 
between 0°08 and 0°110 g. per cent. 
_ The method of estimation is simple, and after 
numerous trials we have come to the conclusion that 
the results are as accurate as it is possible to obtain. 
The micro-chemical method described above possesses 
so many obvious advantages that it is unnecessary to 
‘detail them here. For an ordinary blood-sugar analysis 
three samples of blood are obtained, separately 
estimated, and an average of the three taken. The 
differences observed are generally so slight as to be 
almost negligible, as will be seen by the following 


= 0°292. 


figures :— . 
| Samples. (1) (2) (3) 
I. Blood norma! ... nae 0°098 0°099 0°100 
Pee LIVCOSUTIA, 5... 0... O'2 0°212 EOS 
} Tit. ,, 4s of pregnancy 0128 01287 2. .0°129 
IV. Blood diabetes mellitus 0°266 0°263 0°260 
Misty. i és aap OMOIOe 2.10 416) sen  O1400 
__ All these results have been obtained from samples of 
blood removed from the finger at least two hours after 


‘breakfast, and represent the so-called ‘‘starving’’ 
‘blood sugar. In comparison with the Bang method and 
the method of Folin and Wu we find that the results 
closely correspond, the latter method giving perhaps 
slightly higher results. The micro-chemical method 
above described has been found to yield identical 
results with those obtained by the macro-chemical 
method of Folin and Wu, the samples of blood from the 
finger and the 10 c.cm. of blood from the vein being 
collected within a few minutes of one another. It is the 
purpose of this paper to detail the method of esti- 
mation of blood sugar; a further paper is in pre- 
paration dealing with results obtained in a large 
number of cases. These include many types of 
glycosuria as well as other conditions where a disturb- 
ance of carbohydrate metabolism. is suspected.. The 
use of individual blood-sugar estimations, as well as 
complete tests for glucose tolerance have been tried in 
many of these cases with striking results. The value 
of such observations has already been established by 
various workers. We are convinced that the use of the 
method described above will be productive of good 
results, and that it will become a routine procedure in 
mostlaboratories. The secret of success in biochemistry 
is the possession of really reliable methods which give 
results from which definite conclusions may be drawn. 
One of us has tried many of the methods for estimation 
of blood sugar, including the Lewis Benedict method and 
‘Its modifications, the MacLean method, and the modified 
Bang methods. These give quite good results, but there 
is no doubt that the original Bang method is one of 
the most reliable. We now have a new method which 
gives even more accurate results, and has the further 
advantage of being time-saving and even less liable to 
error than the Bang method. On these grounds we have 
‘no hesitation in recommending the method of Folin and 
Wuand the micro-chemical application of this method as 
now described. The whole subject of micro-chemical 
blood analysis is at present receiving attention, as is 
also the micro-chemical analysis of the carbohydrate 
content of normal urine. 
Conclusions. 


1. The micro-chemical method, based on the method 
of Folin and Wu, provides an accurate, reliable, and 
rapid method of estimation of blood sugar. 


sss... 


2. It enables an analysis of the blood to be made with 
very little inconvenience to the patient, as also the 
determination of the glucose tolerance, and yields 
results of importance both as regards diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment. 








RELAPSING FEVER: 


ACCOUNT OF A SERIES OF 125 CASES, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PALESTINE TYPE. 


By W. K. CALWELL, M.D., D.P.H. BELF. 


AN 


DURING 1917 and 1918 I had the opportunity of 
studying 125 cases of relapsing fever among British and 
New Zealand troops at the 27th General Hospital, Cairo. 
Sixty-nine cases were of the Egyptian or North African 
type and 56 of the Palestine type. The North African 
cases occurred mostly among troops in Lower Egypt, 
and the course of the disease was similar to that 
described by Sandwith,' Balfour,? and others as occurring 
in Egypt and the Sudan. The initial fever lasted 
4 to 7 days, and spirochetes were comparati ely easily 
found during the pyrexial period. A relapse was 
frequent 6 to 12 (usually seven) days after the 
end of the primary attack; a second relapse was 
not uncommon, but .a third was rare. The average 
number of relapses in my series was 1°35, and 
the average duration of patients in hospital from 
the onset of the disease till their discharge to a 
convalescent depot was 40 days. Intravenous salvarsan. 
in 0°6 g. doses given in pyrexia or shortly after the 
initial fever prevented relapses in all cases. Complica- 
tions were few. Ten had moderate bronchitis, two had 
definite pneumonia, one on the eighth day of the primary 
attack developed maniacal delirium, requiring four 
orderlies to restrain him. Morphine, gr. 4, was given 
and 0°6 g. kharsivan intravenously the next day. The 
following day his temperature was normal, his mind 
quite clear, and he made a successful recovery. There 
were no deaths in the 69 cases, but the mortality varies 
considerably in different epidemics. Kuelz® gives an 
interesting account of an epiderric among Germans 
and Turks on the Persian front and Roumanians in 
Macedonia and Serbia. Only one German died, but 
8 per cent. of the Turks, and Roumanians in large 
numbers—up to 60 per cent. in some units. Weiner‘ 
described 226 cases of relapsing fever in Southern 
Albania in the autumn and spring 1916-1917 with a 
mortality of 17°7 per cent. 

The Relapsing Fever of Palestine. 

This type, which had not been preyiously described, 
first came under my notice in November, 1917, and 
corresponded with the time our troops entered into 
Palestine. Up till October, 1917, the troops were living 
in the Sinai desert. Here they lived in bivouacs in the 
blazing sun, exposed to the sand and glare, with a very 
limited water-supply. Dysentery was common, but 
relapsing fever, typhus, and malaria not prevalent. 
The conditions of life changed completely after the 
Gaza-Beersheba battle in October, 1917, which led to 
the capture of Jerusalem and the freeing of all Southern 
Palestine. Our men then occupied the Maritime Plain, 
around the orange groves of Jaffa, the Judean hills, 
Jerusalem, and a little later on Jericho and the Jordan 
valley, well below the sea level, with its terrific heat 
and pestilential climate. The men welcomed a change 
from the desert, but it was not to ‘‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey ’’ that they came, but to one devastated 
by the Turks and occupied by dirty folk living in filthy, 
lice-infested villages. The conditions were even worse 
later on in the great victorious advance in September, 
1918, when Haifa, Damascus, Beyrout, and the whoie of 
Syria right up to Aleppo was occupied. 4 

The occupation of this unhealthy area, together with 
the continuous wearing of the same clothes without 
opportunity for washing, consequent on the men being 
perpetually on the move, predisposed them to relapsing 
fever and typhus fever, and both these disvases sv0n 
were noted again. The symptoms and course of the 
relapsing fever, however, were quite diffe-ent from the 
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Egyptian type of the previous year and from that 
described by Sandwith. 

Fifty-six cases of this type were admitted to hospital 
from November, 1917, to November,1918. The maximum 
incidence was from December till April, and no cases 
were admitted during the summer or autumn months. 


No. of cases No. of cases 


admitted. admitted. 
November, 1917 2 March, 1918.. : 9 
December, ,, 10 Ari). ences 8 
January, 1918 20 May, a 1 
February, 6 June to October, 1918 0 
Synuptoms. 


The onset was, unfortunately, not seen at the base 
hospital, and its course is judged by the history of the 
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were of no effect in preventing relapses. 

S 4, Intravenous salvarsan injection. 
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RELAPSING FEVER. 


aching pains all over the body, and the patient looks 
and feels acutely ill. The temperature soon reaches 
its maximum, and the relapse seldom lasts 48 hours 
(usually 18 to 24 hours). (See Charts 1, 2, and 3.) 

Slight jaundice, often merely conjunctival, was noted 
in 25 per cent. of my cases. The crisis is accompanied 
by profuse sweating and occasionally diarrhoea, and in 
some cases is followed by profound collapse, though 
this. responds readily to restoratives. A second apyrexial 
interval is followed by a second relapse similar to the 
first ; the number of relapses varies considerably, and 
as many as 13 occurred in two of my cases. The later 
relapses may be quite as severe as the earlier and the 
temperature may be higher, though the general distress 
is almost as bad with a lower temperature of 101° or so. 
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sae a the eS type of relapsing fever, showing eight relapses of very short aikation® with t the characteristic 


first injection of salvarsan (0'03 g.), and later eusol injection (50 c.cm.), 
salvarsan was successful. 
u v, Intravenous eusol injection. 
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CHART 2.—This Bee gave a ee y of recurr = B. T. malaria. O 
were present as indicated, and it required two doses of 06 g. 
relapses, varying from 5 to 27 days in this case. 

X, Blood film positive for spirochetes of relapsing fever. 
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The patient had six relapses previous to admission to base hospital as 
His blood examination was negative previous to admission, but he had been on quinine treatment for over a fortnight. 


CHART 3.—Another Se of the Palestine type showing relapses. 
malaria. 
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CHART 4.—This chart shows the Palestine type associated with malaria. 
occurred. This was mistaken at first for a recurrence of the relapsing fever, but B. T. parasites were found later, and the attack 
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responded quickly to quinine treatment. r§, Rigor. 


patient and by any notes and charts which accompanied 
him. The symptoms of the initial fever resemble those 
of the North African relapsing fever. Pain over the 
liver is more frequent and the organ is more often 
enlarged, while enlargement of the spleen is the excep- 
tion. The initial fever is considerably shorter than in 
the North African type, lasting 2 to 4 days and ending 
by crisis. 

The cases were usually admitted to the base hospital 
shortly after the initial fever, and often witha diagnosis 
of malaria or pyrexia of uncertain origin (P.U.O.). “After 
an apyrexial interval of usually 5 to 14 days, during 
which the patient has a feeling of well-being and often 
grumbles at being kept in bed, the temperature rises 
rapidly to 100° 106° F. (usually 103°F.), with all the 
symptoms of the initial attack. There is a definite 
rigor, with severe headache and sometimes vomiting, 
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On the oe EEE ao of the disease a ae tertian attack 


The average number of relapses in my cases was 4’, 
as compared with 1°35 in the North African type of the 
previous year; and treatment by kharsivan undoubtedly 
cut short the number in several of these cases. The 
apyrexial intervals were very irregular and, unlike the 
North African type, there was little tendency to a 
regular periodicity, the intervals tending to become 
longer in the later relapses, but not invariably so. - 
Afebrile periods lasted from 2 to 27 days; but it was 
Seldom that a relapse occurred after 14 days, and still 
more seldom after 21, and no patient was known to 
have a relapse after he had been afebrile for more than 
27 days. Nearly every case was kept under observation 
in hospital until the twenty-eighth day of apyrexia. 

Spirochetes were found in all cases at some stage of 
the pyrexia, but were few and far between; and 
usually could only be found after searching several 
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fields of the slide, or after examination of several slides. 
The pathologist to the hospital (Captain H. W. Crowe) 
veported a tendency to curling of the spirochetes and 
to figure-of-eight and circular forms, but a diagnosis as 
to the type cannot be made on morphological grounds. 


Animal Inoculations. 


Major N. Hamilton Fairley, pathologist to the 
14th Australian General Hospital, found characteristic 
' features in the blood of this type. 
(1) An increase in the total leucocytes. 
_ (2) A constant ‘rise of the large mononuclear elements. 
5) Spirochetes difficult to find on account of their rarity. 
(4) Leucocyte count: average 13,000 per c.mm. during 
relapses. 


(5) Differential blood count :— ° 
_ Polymorphonucleay cells ... 57°3| Eosinophils ... ... .«. .. 06 
Lymphocytes ... Pe uk LO SH ABODE cc. ~ ws: dee 04 
Large mononuclear cells a 
- (hyaline and transitional) 15°4 100°0 


_A constant and marked feature was the presence of an 
increase in the large mononuclear cells, differing entirely 


_ from the relapsing fever of European type. Morphologically 


B 


SS ee ee 


no distinctions were found between«the spirochetes in the 
Palestine type and those of the«European type. 


__ Intravenous injection into monkeys of citrated blood taken 


from a typical case during relapse resulted in infection, 
spirochetes being demonstrated as late as seven days there- 
after. The temperature charts indicated a quite atypical 
course in monkeys and one corresponding remarkably with 
the irregular clinical picture of the Palestine type. 
Convalescence is usually slow, and should not be hurried 
through nor too lightly regarded. From the onset of the 
disease till discharge to the convalescent depdt the average 
number of days was 64, as compared with the North African 
type, in which the average was 40 days. General debility, 
anemia, and tachycardia were frequent sequels, but nearly 
all the patients were finally discharged as fit for service in 
the field. : 
_ The complications noted were (1) pneumonia—definite con- 
Solidation in one case, and in two others pneumonic symptoms 
with very few physical signs; (2) facial paralysis in two 
cases; (5) jaundice—severe jaundice in one case with 
hematemesis and death on the forty-third day. This 
‘patient had been afebrile for three days previous to his 
death, and was the only fatal case of relapsing fever in the 
hospital. The disease was associated with malaria in four 
‘cases and with bacillary dysentery in one. 


Differential Diagnosis. 


This is based on (a) detection of spirochetes in the 
blood, (0) clinical course of the disease. 

(1) From African tick fever.—There are many points in 
common, but the Palestine type is not so severe a disease. 
Vomiting is less prominent, splenic enlargement, dysentery, 
and eye complications much less common, and there are no 
local inflammatory symptoms. The Palestine type occurred 
during the cold season, whereas the African tick fever is 
usually absent from the colder parts of tropical Africa. 

(2) From malaria.—This type closely simulates malaria, 
and many of the cases were diagnosed malaria previous to 
admission; the sudden onset with rigor, accompanied by 
profuse sweating and a previous history of malaria, together 
with in some cases an enlarged spleen, were very suggestive 
of malaria. In many of my cases the patients had been 
treated with oral or intramuscular quinine before the 
diagnosis was made. This shows .that the medical 
Officers in field ambulances and in the lines of com- 
munication had often been misled by the clinical symptoms. 
(See Chart 4.) 

The points to be noted are: Presence of spirochetes or 
malarial parasites in the blood. The relapsing fever patient 
is more acutely ill, has more vomiting, more liver pain, 
less splenic pain, and the fever paroxysm lasts longer, 18 to 
48 hours. There is the absence of tertian periodicity, less 
anemia is induced, and effects of treatment are different ; 
quinine controlling the fever in malaria, but of no effect in 
relapsing fever. An important point is that mononuclear 
crease is the rule in this Palestine type; consequently an 
increase in mononuclears, so often found in chronic malaria, 
is apt to mislead. 

(3) From trench fever.—This disease was uncommon in 
Palestine. The type of fever may closely resemble relapsing 
fever. Blood examination is negative in trench fever and 
Shin pains common. The charts may bear a close resem- 
blance to one another. 

(4) From typhus and typhoid fever.—These diseases may 
resemble relapsing fever at the onset. On the first day the 
examination of the blood for spirochetes is the most im- 
portant aid to diagnosis. If they are found the diagnosis 
18 established forthwith ; if they are not found the examina- 
tion should be repeated, several times if necessary. Should 


se 
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repeated search fail to reveal spirochetes in the blood other 
tests should be made, such as Widal, Wilson, Weil-Felix, and 
W. Lowenthal’s agglutination reaction for relapsing fever. 
Later on the distinctive rashes of typhus and typhoid fever 
appear. In relapsing fever the onset is more sudden, the fever 
acme is reached earlier, and jaundice, vomiting, and epigastric 
tenderness are more common. The pupils are not con- 
tracted as in typhus, and the tongue differs, being cleaner, 
and even if dry is easily protruded. There is leucopenia in 
typhoid, leucocytosis in relapsing fever. I had a good oppor- 
tunity of studying the diseases at the 27th General Hospital, 
Cairo, among our own troops, and also at the Egyptian 
Government fever hospitals at Cairo and Khartoum among 
Egyptian soldiers and civilians. The rash in the natives is 
not at all easy to differentiate, as in addition to the darkened 
skin there is often a mottling which is quite natural to them. 
The modern diagnostic methods ought, however, to assure 
an early diagnosis. 

(5) From pneumonia.—The difficulty may arise in the first 
day or so before the physical signs are clear. The character 
of the pain, the absence of spirochetes, the more marked 
leucocytosis, and the common labial herpes point to 
pneumonia. 

(6) From cerebro-spinal fever.—The onset of relapsing fever 
with cerebral symptoms, stiffness of neck, and delirium may 
give anxiety, but blood examination, lumbar puncture, and 
subsequent course soon decide. 

(1) From rat-bite fever.—This interesting disease was first 
recorded in England by Horder,® who saw a spirocheete in 
the blood of one case. Points of resemblance to relapsing 
fever are the sudden onset with rigor and the varying 
apyrexial intervals followed by relapses somewhat like the 
Palestine type. There is a history, however, of rat-bite with 
local inflammatory symptoms, and eosinophilia is present. 
Recent Japanese workers® have found the disease to be 
caused by the Spirocheta morsus muris. 

(8) From dengue or seven days’ fever.—This is distinguished 
by the absence of spirochetes, the slow pulse, the presence 
of leucopenia, and of a rash measly or scarlatiniform in 
character. Relapses do not occur, but there is often a 
remission about the third day. ‘ 

(9) From Weil’s disease.—Relapsing fever complicated by 
jaundice may resemble Weil’s disease, as the cause of this 
latter disease has been shown by Inada and other Japanese 
workers’ to be due to a spirochete—the Spirocheta 
icterohemorrhagica. 

Prognosis.—Only one death occurred in the 56 
cases under observation, but the disease is rather 


debilitating, and cases are often protracted unless 
treated with salvarsan. 


Treatment. 


(1) Prophylactic.—As the disease is conveyed by 
parasites, systematic antiparasitic measures, includ- 
ing personal cleansing of the patient, and also of his 
clothing and bedding, are indicated. General cleanli- 
ness and other hygienic measures should be attended 
to, and localities where lice and ticks abound should 
be avoided if possible. ; 

(2) Symptomatic.—The use of salicylates and aspirin 
were of value for relief of the pain. In my experience 
quinine was disappointing in controlling fever and 
reducing the pain. Morphia may be occasionally 
necessary for severe pain or delirium. Cold-sponging 
is very soothing for the higher temperatures. Collapse 
at the crisis may frequently require energetic treatment 
by stimulants. The diet during the fever should be 
chiefly fluid—milk, milk puddings, beef-tea, &e. A 
generous diet is to be encouraged during apyrexia and 
convalescence. 

(3) Specific.—Kharsivan was given in 28 of my cases. 
In 15 of these no further relapse occurred; of the 
remaining 13, 7 were cured after a second dose. On the 
lines of communication it was thought 0°6 g. kharsivan 
was too much for an acute case of relapsing fever on 
account of the sudden freeing of toxins from the 
Spirochetes. Consequently smaller doses, 0°2 or 0°3 g., 
were given. These may have been safer, but were 
not so effective in preventing relapses, and the best 
results were obtained from a full dose of kharsivan 
(0°6 g.) in pyrexia or soon after the crisis. The tem- 
perature often dropped to subnormal, but no case gave 


cause for any real anxiety. Only 4 cases had any 
relapse after 0°6 g. kharsivan. Eusol, 50 c.cm. intra- 


venously, mostly in pyrexia, was given in 17 cases of 

the Palestine type, but 10 had further relapses. The 

results from eusol were not satisfactory and were later 
Q. 2 
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discontinued. During convalescence careful supervision 
should be made with regard to tobacco and exercise on 
account of the tendency to tachycardia. Graduated 
exercises were often of much value in these cases. 

There is considerable scope for the further study of 
this disease, and especially with regard to the infective 
agent. It has been suggested that an artificial disease 
is produced by giving small doses of salvarsan in- 
sufficient to cure the disease, but causing marked 
changes in the blood and antibodies. This is negatived 
by the fact that I had several cases of this type which 
received no salvarsan treatment at any period, and one 
of these cases had 13 relapses. There is recent evidence 
to show that the tick Argas persicus, which is common 
in Palestine, may be the infective agent. This tick is 
found in the cracks in the floors and walls of the 
mud-built villages, and it has been shown to be the 
cause of a relapsing fever in Cilicia and Persia; and it 
may also prove to be the carrier in the Palestine type. 
My observations have necessarily been founded on a 
comparatively small number of cases, but from the 
consistency of symptoms presented I feel justified in 
assuming that in relapsing fever, as met with in 
Palestine, we have a distinct clinical entity. 

My best thanks are accorded to Major W. T. Ritchie, 
R.A.M.C. (T.), O.B.E., late Divisional Medical Officer, 
27th General Hospital, for the kindly interest he took in 
these cases and for the encouragement he gave me to 
write this paper. 

Note.—Since writing the foregoing I have seen an 
article on Tick Fever in Palestine, in which Nicholson °* 
gives a description of the Palestine type of relapsing 
fever and in which he brings forward some further 
evidence that the disease is tick-borne. Fourteen men 
gave a history of having been bitten by tick-like insects, 
and these on investigation were found to belong to the 
genus Argas, most probably Argas persicus. 

References.—_1. Sandwith: Medical Diseases of Egypt, 1906. 
2. Balfour: Khartoum Reports, 1911. 3. Kuelz: Arch. fiir Schiffs- 
und Trop.-Hyg., 1917, vol. xxi. 4. E. Weiner: Ibid. 5. T. J. Horder: 
Quarterly Journal of Medicine, 1910, vol. iii. 6. Journal of Exper. 


Medicine, September, 1917. 7. Ibid., 1916. 8. F. D. Nicholsone: 
Tick Fever in Palestine, Brit. Med. Jour., Dec. 20th, 1919. 





PELLAGRA AND THE PELLAGRA 


PSYCHOSIS. 
A STUDY OF 757 INSANE EGYPTIAN PELLAGRINS. 
By R. 8S. MILLER, M.D. GLASG., 


SUBDIRECTOR, KHANKA MENTAL HOSPITAL, EGYPT 
AND 
Dr. AHMED CHAFICK ISMAIL, 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE ABOVE HOSPITAL, 





It has unfortunately been found impossible to obtain 
any definite statistics relative to the amount of pellagra 
in Egypt, and it is for this reason that we are placing 
on record the numbers of pellagrins admitted to this 
hospital from the various provinces. These numbers, 
it is hoped, will supplement the much quoted figures 
published in the annual reports of Dr. John Warnock, 
Director of Lunacy in Egypt. It had better be pointed 
out here that our figures include all cases admitted 
showing signs of pellagra, however mild and fleeting 
such signs proved to be during the residence of the 
patient in hospital, and irrespective of the fact that the 
attack of insanity may not have been ascribed to 
pellagra in past years. If, in the absence of statistics 
from the Public Health Department, our figures will 
help to indicate the areas chiefly affected they will 
serve some useful purpose. According to White,! 
pellagra in Egypt is believed to be distinctly on the 
increase. The cases now referred to are recorded in 
the registers of the Khanka Mental Hospital, and it is 
here only fitting to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the director, Dr. H. W. Dudgeon, for permission to 
publish the figures, and to record our thanks for his 
interest and encouragement. 

Since this hospital was opened on Jan. Ist, 1912, 
2738 certified male cases have been 


admitted for 


treatment, and of these, 757, or 27°6 per cent., showed 
signs of pellagra on admission. This total has been 
made up as follows: 1912, 69; 1913, 48; 1914, 121; 
1915, 75; 1916,°69; 1917, 119; 1918, 184; 1919, 77; 1920 
(first quarter), 45 = 757. 


Distribution and Age Incidence. 


As many of these cases were admitted indirectly 
through the parent hospital at Abbassia and were in 
residence there for varying periods of time, no 
deductions can be made from these figures. Below 
are tabulated the numbers from the various provinces 
of (1) Lower Egypt, and (2) Upper Egypt. One case was 
received from the Western Desert. 
four large towns—Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, and 
Suez—are shown separately, and a word may be said 
here as to their significance or rather their lack of 
significance. No patient whose home is in Cairo is 
admitted to Khanka—that is to say, that such patients 
as figure under Cairo have only been temporarily 
resident there and have their homes in the provinces. 
Many of those coming from the other three towns are 
undoubtedly similarly placed, for it must be borne in 
mind that natives, especially those of Upper Egypt, not 
infrequently desert the country for the town in search 


of employment, especially during the summer months. — 


(1) Lower Egypt. (2) Upper Egypt. 
(A) Population (Census, 1917). (B) Pellagrins admitted. 
(C) Per 100,000 of population. 








Province (A) (B) eee) Province (A) (B) (C) 
El-Qalyubiya ...265,612,.. 61...22°9 HLH sis ZOO O25. a0a8 3 a ee 
: ; eni Suef 229,544 .,. 26... 11’ 
El-Sharkia —...471,847... 95...20°1 | Asyut '..: 4904600 C300, ane 
El-Gharbiya ...814,296...139..170 | El-Fayum 254 859° 325. 15 ce 58 
El-Menufiya ...536,953... 69...12°8 | Girga 432,787 ... 25... 57 
! = : Qena... ic 427, 136%. oh ae one 
El-Dakahlia ...503,598... 56. ,; Lh 1 ELMenia 386,732 en 20. 5'1 
El-Beheira  ...435,000... 32... 773 Aswan 1163559 wis Fins cou 
3,027,306 452 14°9 | 2,608,704 177 67 


In the large towns and Western Desert 128 pellagrins 
were admitted as follows: Cairo, 75; Alexandria, 40; 
Port Said, 8; Suez, 4; Western Desert, 1. Y 


With a total of 757 cases, pellagra, then, as has been 


noted frequently elsewhere, seems to be less firmly 
rooted in Upper Egypt. From the above figures it 


would appear to be only half as frequent as it is in. 


Lower Egypt. Marie? holds that thisis due to the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere in Upper Egypt and to the fact 
that the natives there use millet in place of maize. 

Age has never been considered a very strong predis- 
posing factor in pellagra. According to Wood,* Merk 
places his greatest number of pellagrous cases between 
40-50 years of age. Roberts‘ puts the average age as 35, 
and says that by far the larger number of pellagrins are 
between 20-40 years of age. With this latter statement 
we are in full agreement, but his average age ishigh when 
compared with the following figures: under. 20 years, 
110; 20-30, 301; 30-40, 207 ; 40-50, 96; over 50, 43=757. 
Roberts reminds us on the same page: ‘‘It is true that 
the average age of pellagrins in any state is lower than 


the average age of the insane pellagrins in the asylums: 
Bearing this in mind, it is worthy ~ 


of that same State.’’ 
of note that 508 of the above cases, or 67 per cent., 
were actually insane in the third and fourth decades. 
A further analysis of these two decades yields the 
following results: 20-25 years, 167; 25-30, 134; 30-35, 
117; 35-40, 90 = 508. That is to say, a steady decline 
in numbers from the first half of the third decade. We 
are told by White’ that in an investigation carried out 
some years ago in a country district of Egypt, where 
pellagra was known to be very prevalent, the most 
marked feature noted was the presence of pellagrous 
symptoms in young adults, especially boys. Add to this 
that, according to Roberts,° no less an authority than 
Sandwith considered puberty in boys a vulnerable time 
for the pellagrous attack. May it not be, then, leaving the 


insane altogether out of account for the present, thatthe | 


average age of any number of pellagrins gives but little 
indication of the time of commencement of the initial 
pellagrous attack, especially in the case of a disease 
which is chronic and subacute rather than acute in its 


The figures for the 
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’ fishers, 9; servants, 8 = 757. 
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course. We are of opinion that pellagra, as a rule, 


26; drug insanity, 26; epileptic insanity, 23; general 
makes its initial attack about the age of puberty. 


paralysis of the insane, 2: returned not insane, 1 = 757. 
Thus 320 cases, or 42 per cent., fall directly under 





Occupation as a Predisposing Factor. 


As regards occupation as a predisposing factor, 
American students of pellagra differ from most European 
- writers on the subject in that they do not find the agri- 
Niles’ 
says that in America, especially in the south, occupation 
In Egypt, as indicated 
below, pellagrins are chiefly derived from that large 
The figures 
are: fellahin, 420; vagrants, 98; occupation unknown, 
79; porters, labourers, 51; artisans, 41 ; students, clerks, 
sailors, 
Thus 420, or 55°4 per 


cultural classes affected to the same extent. 
has shown but scant influence. 


class of agricultural labourers, the fellahin. 


29; shopkeepers, 12; soldiers, police, 10; 


cent., were definitely drawn from agricultural areas. 


Probably Roberts* is right in maintaining that pellagra 
exerts a preference for those who live in the country or 
in a rural environment, and this without reference to 
he says, ‘“‘rather than 


occupation. ‘‘ Environment,’’ 
occupation is the predisposing and. determining factor.’’ 


Let us now turn our attention to the condition of our 
As such cases are generally 
received in the later stages of the disease it is interesting 
in passing to note the location of the erythema. Merk’s 
table? showing the backs of the hands as the principal 
site of the erythema may be correct for pellagra in 
general, or pellagra in the earlier stages, but we are 
convinced that erythema on the dorsal aspects of the 
feet is equally prominent in the later stages, at least in 
a country such as Egypt, where the fellahin wear neither 
' sock nor shoe, or if the latter a shoe that does not 


patients on arrival. 


cover the dorsum of the foot. Wood" says that the 


lower extremities are rather infrequently the seat of 
However true this may be of 


pellagrous erythema. 
America, it is certainly misleading of Egypt. The 
figures are: feet, 350 cases (46 per cent.); hands, 305 
(40 per cent.); elbows, 217 (29 per cent.); knees, 154 
(20 per cent.) ; neck, 153 (20 per cent.); face, 55 (7 per 
cent.). Odoardi’s statement" that the erythema does 
not appear on the feet until the disease has existed 


_ three or four years, though not now accepted as wholly 


erythema makes its appearance on the feet. 


true, may not.be so far wrong in the sense that the 
disease has generally existed some time before 
It is as 
well to add here that bilateral enlargement of the 
.parotid glands was noted in 78 cases, or 10°3 per cent. 
The attention of one of us was directed to this matter 
by Dr. Dudgeon, the director here, as far back as 1912. 


Mental Condition. 


The mental condition of the various cases just prior 
to admission is interesting as regards the display of 
(a) suicidal, and (b) dangerous tendencies. It should be 
noted that this is a picture of the mental condition at 
the time of certification, and as such is more accurate 

than one drawn during residence in hospital. Most 
alienists will agree that patients, neither suicidal nor 
dangerous while under observation, may prove to be 
either or both when placed in their normal surround- 
ings. Of the total number of cases the figures as 


regards suicide read as follows: suicidal, 202 (27 per 


cent.) ; not suicidal, 363 (48 per cent.); doubtful, 192 
(25 per cent.) = 757; while the figures as regards those 
said to be dangerous are: dangerous, 432 (57 per cent.) ; 


- not dangerous, 189 (25 per cent.) ; doubtful, 136 (18 per 


the time of certification. 


cent.) = 757. | 

As has been pointed out above, these details have 
been taken from the medical certificates of the patients, 
and give us the impression of the local practitioner at 
Perhaps the tendency to 
Suicide is not as marked as has generally been stated. 


As a matter of fact insane pellagrins, once in hospital 





and taken as a group, are not regarded by alienists as 
being either determinedly suicidal or highly dangerous 
to others. Taken individually there are, of course, 
exceptions. 

Let us now consider the various groups into which 
these cases were classified on admission: acute con- 
fusional insanity (amentia), 320; mania, acute, re- 
current, febrile, 115; melancholia, simple and recurrent, 
113 ; dementia, 103 ; imbecility, 28 ; adolescent insanity, 








heading of amentia, the typical psychosis of the earlier 
stages. The word typical is used advisedly. The time 
is now ripe for a definite classification of these cases. 
Even 81 of the 115 cases classified on admission under 
mania, and 86 of the 113 cases classified on admission 
under melancholia, prove, from subsequent examina- 
tion of their histories, to fall under the one heading— 
amentia of Meynert. Thus the percentage of cases in 
this group reaches the high figure of 64°5 per cent. The 
103 cases entered as suffering from dementia represent 
patients in the still later stages of the disease. Dementia 
is the terminal mental condition. For example, of the 
69 cases admitted in the year 1912, 13 were discharged, 
31 died, while of the 25 who remain in hospital:all are 
demented. We take our stand by Tanzi, who says'? of 
the pellagra psychosis: ‘‘It is an intermittent and 
progressive amentia, which, if not cured, or not early 
fatal, terminates in dementia.’’ Babcock" is quite as 
definite: “‘In the first attack the pellagra psychosis is 
an amentia (confusional insanity). In the latter and 
progressive phase, marked by chronic and incurable 
cachexia, it is a dementia.’’ And Wood": ‘*A case 
of pellagra during the inter-eruptive period removed 
from a pellagrous locality might tax the resources of a 
psychiatrist for a while, but the probability is that the 
record would show the diagnosis of amentia of Meynert 
in the majority of instances.’’ The remaining cases 
speak for themselves. Patients will always continue 
to present themselves with pellagra superimposed on 
some other mental condition, chiefly the hereditary 
states. 
Subsequent History. 


Now let us look for a little into the subsequent history 
of these cases: died, 240 (32 per cent.) ; discharged, 
359 (47 per cent.) ; remaining, 158 (21 per cent.) = 757. 
As regards mortality Roberts tells us that the asylum 
cases in America have had a mortality of between 
40 and 60 per cent. He publishes figures from the 
Georgia Asylum, showing a death-rate of 29 or 48 per 
cent. for 60 cases, while the Bryce Hospital, according 
to Wood,'® shows a death-rate of 66 per cent. for 27 
cases, and the Mount Vernon (coloured) Hospital a 
death-rate of 57 per cent. for 210 cases. Here in Egypt, 
then, the death-rate does not appear to be so high. No 
doubt the disease is more acute in America than else- 
where at the present time. The mortality there may 
be expected to decrease as the years pass by and as the 
disease assumes a more chronic form. As regards those 
able to be discharged, the statement of Allbutt!’ that 
when a case of pellagra reached the asylum stage it was 
practically beyond recall, and that there were few 
exceptions to this rule might, at first sight, appear 
rather severe, yet when the discharge figures are 
analysed they give the following disappointing results : 
recovered, 100; relieved, 246 ;- not improved, 13 = 359. 
The word recovered is to be taken as meaning recovered 
from the attack. There can be no proper permanent 
recovery unless the pellagra is permanently cured. Out 
of a total, then, of 757 cases, only 100, or 13°2 per cent., 
were able to be discharged as recovered. The duration 
of residence in hospital of these cases proves that 
recovery from the mental attack takes place fairly 
rapidly, if at all: under 6 months, 75; 6-12 months, 15; 
12-18 months, 10 = 100. 

If Wood is correct in saying’® that the probable out- 
come of the ordinary types of pellagra will be insanity, 
then the prognosis in general is bad, and the dictum of 
Dr. Dudgeon, the director here, ‘*Once a pellagrin, 
always a pellagrin,’’ is not far off the mark for all such 
cases as are not cured before the asylum stage is reached. 
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THE OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF 
CONGENITAL ‘DEFORMITIES OF 
LOWER URINARY TRACT, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE FORMATION OF A 
‘““GOMPRESSOR URETHR4.” 


By RALPH THOMPSON, CH.M., F.R.C.S. ENG.., 
SURGEON IN CHARGE OF THE GENITO-URINARY DEPARTMENT, GUY'S 
HOSPITAL; EXAMINER IN ANATOMY FOR THE PRIMARY F.R.C.S. 

EXAMINATION. 


THE 





AMONGST the most distressing of congenital 
abnormalities must be included certain malformations 
of the lower urinary tract. An account of five cases 
forms the basis of this paper, and reference may be 
made to a sixth case, which was published in 1919.' 
The first case is one of epispadias, the second and sixth 
are cases of ectopia vesice, the third, fourth, and fifth 
are cases of hypospadias. 


The Case of Epispadias. 

CASE 1.—The subject of this deformity is a boy, aged 
16. Apart from his deformity he is a well-made active 
boy. He has suffered from incontinence of urine ever 
since he was born, and was constantly dribbling and 
wetting himself and his clothes. Examination reveals the 
following conditions: The scrotum is fully formed; both 
testicles are present and fully descended; the penis as 
‘regards body and glans is fairly well formed, but there 
is no meatus on the glans nor trace of a urethra in the 
usual position. There is a wide shallow groove upon the 
dorsal surface of the penis which leads above into a hole, 
which is obliquely placed rather to the left of the middle 
line. From this hole urine is constantly passing. The 
region shows traces of previous operations, which were 
performed at another hospital. Above the penis and on the 
extreme lower and front part of the abdomen there is a wide 
shallow groove, at the bottom of which there appears to be 
some scar tissue and a considerable thinning of the skin and 
subcutaneous structures. On either side of this shallow 
groove there is an inconspicuous but broad ridge, due in its 
upper part to the rectus abdominis muscle and in its 
extreme lower part to the body and inner part of the pubes 
on each side. 

X ray examination reveals the important fact that the 
pubes are not united across the middle line; there is a gap 
of fully 2 inches between these two portions of bone, which 
otherwise appear to be fully developed. The bladder is 
present, and is capable of holding 5 oz. of 20 per cent. 
potassium bromide solution. 

A consultation had been held at the other hospital which 
he had attended, and it was decided that nothing more could 
be done for the boy. In some way Mr. W. H. Trethowan 
came across the lad, and sent him to me. He was admitted 

under my care in 
\ Astley Cooper Ward, 


\ at Guy’s Hospital, on 
ES May 20th, 1920. 

\ ZX | Although strong and 

_ \\; eS \) healthy-looking, he 
SQ ss } was in a most dis- 


tressing condition, 
constantly wetting 
the bedclothes and 
ay his garments. He 
was most anxious 
that something 
should be done, and 
was willing to 
undergo any treat- 
ment which might 
i be directed to the 
| relief of his unfor- 
iV tunate condition. 
\ (Fig. 1.) 

\ '  * The first considera- 
Fic, 1.—a, Orifice of epispadias. tion which came up 
for discussion was 
whether or no we should transplant his ureters into the 
bowel. This operation has been done with great success by 
Sir Harold Stiles, but personally I felt the boy’s lower 
urinary tract was septic. This was, perhaps, not unasso- 
ciated with the general cutaneous upset which accompanies 
puberty. I did not care to expose his peritoneal cavity to 
possible sepsis, and, if it were so, with an inevitably fatal 
result. It is, perhaps, not impossible that the musculature 
Which is associated with the normal urethral passage 
sore a ue ee ee 

1 British Journal of Disease in Children, June, 1919. 


is present in this lad, although he had, strictly speaking, 
no urethra. And it occurred to me that careful dis- 
section in the perineum might reveal the presence 
of a compressor urethre, through which an opening 
might be made into the bladder, and a new urethra con- 
structed. On the other hand, the chances“of finding a 


compressor urethre of any value were remote, and, if 


found, the added difficulty of forming a new urethra had to 
be considered. If the patient was to be cured of.his dis- 
tressing condition it was necessary that something should 
be done to enable the patient to live more comfortably. The 
difficulty was to establish a compressor which should control 
the passage of urine from the bladder. It then occurred to 
me that perhaps one of the recti abdominis might be used 
for the formation of a compressor to the orifice of the 
epispadias. The obvious remark which will be made in 
reply tothis suggestion is that by transplanting the rectus a 
hernia would be sure to result. This theoretical objection 
certainly carries weight, but one or two points in connexion 
with the production of hernia after the removal of the rectus 
also occurred to me. First, there is no reason why the 
lower portion of one rectus should not be lifted out of its 
sheath and divided in the region of the umbilicus; the 
proximal portion of the rectus could be sutured to. the 
sheath, and the sheath itself be sutured after removal of 
the rectus. Instead, then, of the muscle above the pubes 
there would be a broad ligamentous band, which would be 
kept broad by the other muscles of the abdomen pulling on 
it laterally, and which would be kept taut above by the 
remaining portion of the rectus. Secondly, there was no 
reason to fear that much scar tissue would be developed, and 
if only a little scar tissue developed there would be then no 
reason for the production of a hernia. 

The next step was to study that portion of the rectu 
which lay below the umbilicus. Mr. T. A. Shore, student 
demonstrator of anatomy at Guy’s Hospital, very kindly 
dissected the rectus for me; Professor F. G. 
information of very great value, and I made one or two 
dissections myself. From these three sources of informa- 
tion certain facts relative to the nerve- and blood-supply of 
the rectus emerged, and are of great practical significance. 
First, Mr. Shore’s dissection showed that the twelfth dorsal 
nerve supplies the lower two-thirds of that portion of the 
rectus which lies below the umbilicus. There are two 
terminal branches which are formed near the outer edge of 
the rectus and which pass, one upwards, the other down- 
wards, into the substance of the muscle. Professor 
Parsons’s and Mr. Shore’s observations confirmed the 
supposition that the ilio-hypogastric nerve does not supply 
the lower end of the rectus. The important fact, from the 
surgical point of view, is that the lower portion of the 
rectus could be dissected away from its sheath, without 
even the surgeon, seeing its nerve-supply, much less 
damaging it. Secondly, the arterial blood-supply was 
important. 
muscle towards the umbilicus. It lies within the sheath 
and is adherent rather to the muscle than to the sheath. 
It gives off numerous small branches, which course 
transversely inwards, and enter the muscle. Thus it 
appeared that the rectus was an admirable muscle for the 
purposes of transplantation as regards its nerve and arterial 
blood-supply. 

There were other factors in my choice of this muscle. Of 
course, it lay near its proposed new site; but, in addition, it 
may be said that the rectus is constantly in action as one of 
the abdominal muscles, and if more force than this were 
necessary to maintain compression of the orifice of the 
epispadias it could be produced by forcible attempts at 
flexion of the trunk without producing any very obvious 
movement which might draw attention to the patient’s 


The deep epigastric passes behind the rectus- 


Parsons gave | 


desire to hold his water. An operation for transplanting the — 


rectus around the orifice of the epispadias was undertaken 
on June 5th, 1920. The usual preliminary preparation of the 
patient was made, and Mr. H. C. Rook administered the 
anesthetic. 
made round the orifice of the epispadias and carried deeply 
into the cavernous tissue of the penis. There was some 
bleeding, but nothing to cause anxiety. The incision was 
deepened for about 14 inches around the epispadias opening. 
The general direction of the deepening of the incision was 
upwards and backwards, parallel with the direction of 
the urinary passage. An incision was then made, starting 
above at the level of the umbilicus, which, curving 
inwards below, terminated in the upper right quadrant 
of the first incision. 
and deep fascia were divided, and care was taken to carry 
the incision below to a depth as great as that of the original 
circular incision. The anterior wall of the rectus sheath 
was exposed and incised vertically, and the anterior 
surface of the rectus muscle was laid bare. The muscle 
was divided transversely at a level of 1 inch below the 
umbilicus; no effort was made to look for the twelfth dorsal 
nerve, which, in fact, was never seen, and the lower part of 


A circular incision, 1 inch in diameter, was — 


(Figs. 2and 3.) The superficial fascia . 


the right rectus was lifted out of its sheath and turned © 





orifice. 
divided end became its 


occurred, but was confined to the 
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downwards and forwards. The inferior attachment of the 


rectus was not touched. There was some retraction of the | 


muscle, but considerably more so of the epigastric artery 
after it had been divided and ligatured. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that in this case the lower portion of the right 
rectus was double up to the level of the umbilicus, and I 
regret I did not notice this point until the whole of the two 
parts had been divided. The inner part, serving no useful 
purpose as & compressor, was sutured to the upper remaining 
part of the right rectus, The outer portion, which was twice 


as broad as the inner part, was alone turned over and placed 


so as to lie comfortably in the curved lower part of the 
vertical incision and in the incision round the epispadiae 
It measured about 4 inches in length, its upper 
lower end, and its original pos- 
terior surface became its anterior surface. The cut end 
of the muscle was split longitudinally for a distance of 





Figs. 2 and 3.—a, Upper end of divided rectus. 

_ of divided rectus. 3B, Deep epigastric artery. 
tudinally split. pb, Superficial fascia. E, Skin. 
of rectus. : 

of 1 inch in the mid-line of the muscle. The two ends were 

placed one on each side of the orifice and surrounding tissue 
and sutured to the tissues round the orifice and to each other. 

One portion therefore of the split muscle lay above and to 

the left, and another portion of the muscle lay below and to 

the right of the orifice. There was thus a muscular band 
fixed securely round the orifice of the epispadias. The upper 
portion of the divided rectus was sewn to the sheath, and 
the edges of the divided sheath were sutured securely 
together. In accordance with the general rule which I have 
elsewhere laid down, the part of the rectus, muscle which 
had been turned over was buried ag deeply as possible by 

Means of sutures applied Lembert-wise to the fat and 

subcutaneous tissues of the edges of the wound. The skin 

Was then sewn up and dressings applied, and the patient was 

returned to bed. It was a most fortunate thing that the 

rectus was buried deeply, for a staphylococcal infection 
edges of the wound, and 
never seen, nor apparently was it 
any time during the dressing of 


A’, Lower portion 
Cc, Rectus longi- 
F, Inner portion 


the rectus muscle was 
affected by sepsis at 
the case. 

At the end of three weeks the 
Water whilst in bed for one and a half hours, and when he 
micturated directed the stream with considerable force 
forward. When he got up, however, his urine dribbled away 
from him. The opening of the urinary orifice is tightly 
closed, and remains closed in bed unless he desires to pass 

is water. 

On June 27th, that is 22 days 
Astley Cooper found it possible to collect and record the 
quantity of water passed by the patient, a thing which 
before the operation was quite impossible. The patient was 
allowed up on Friday, July 16th, and told me next day that 
he had gone into the lavatory to pass his water after holding 
it for one anda half hours. On July 18th I saw the patient 


patient was holding his 


- in Guy’s colonnade at 10.20 A.M., and he told me he had held 


is water since 9.0 o’clock, that is, for 80 minutes. I took 
him into the lavatory and he passed water with a good 
stream. I feel it may be necessary to perform another 
plastic operation for him, to give him a urethra, as at present 

© passes some of his water over the scrotum. This, how- 
ever, is a small matter compared with his previous great 
discomfort, and testifies to the excellence of the rectus 
Muscle in its new position and in its new 
compressor urethre. 


Summary of the Case.—1. The patient is, generally, 
well-formed and healthy. 2. He had continuous 


function as 






after the operation, Sister. 
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dribbling, and was a source of trouble to himself and 
his friends. 38. He was suffering from epispadias or 
congenital penile fistula of the bladder. The opening of 
the fistula was always patent. 4. A compressor of the 
orifice was necessary. 5. The lower part of the right 
rectus abdominis was chosen because: (a) it was 
adjacent to fistula; (b) it had a convenient nerve and 
arterial blood-supply ; (c) it could be turned down and 
Split and placed around the orifice without the nerve- 
or blood-supply being damaged ; (ad) the muscle is con- 
stantly in action, but can be put out of action; (e) very 
little obvious movement would be produced by forcible 
action of the muscle in order to retain water in the 
bladder when necessary. 6. The operation devised has 
been most successful and gratifying in its results. 

July 27th, 1920: The patient holds his water all night 
and micturates when he desires during the day. He 
Shows no sign of hernia. Oct. 9th, 1920: Patient still 
holds his water well. 

The Case of Ectopia Vesice. 

CASE 2.—O. S., aged 53 years, admitted to Guy’s Hospital! 
March 7th, 1920. Apart from the congenital deformity, the 
patient is a fully-developed, healthy little girl. There is a 
well-marked ectopia vesic#, which forms a marked pro- 
tuberance over the lower part of the abdomen. The pubes 
on each side are widely separated from each other. Below 
the ectopia there are, on each side of the middle line in the 
perineal region, two ruddy protuberances, the lower two 
larger than the upper two. These clearly represent the 
labia majora and minora on each side. The patient is 
constantly wet. The orifices of the ureters are clearly 
visible on either side of the middle ‘line, and close to the 
lower edge of the mucous membrane of the extroverted 
bladder. 

For the relief of this condition the following operation 
was performed on March 17th in Queen Ward at Guy’s 
Hospital. An incision was made round the edge of the 
extroverted mucosa, close to its junction with the skin. The 
edge was dissected upwards and centrally for about 4 inch; 
the extroverted bladder was pushed back into the abdomina| 
cavity, and the edge of the mucous membrane of one 
lateral half of the circumference was united to the edge of 
the mucous membrane of the other lateral half, except 
below, where, deliberately, a small orifice was left unsutured. 
‘A small incision, continuous with that previously performed, 
was then made on each side of the middle line, through the 
centre of each of the small upper swellings, which repre- 
sented the labia minora. The inner edges of these incisions 
were turned inwards after slight dissection, and united 
across the middle line. Thus a bladder and urinary passage 
and orifice was formed. The edgeof skin around the bladder 
region was dissected upwards and outwards, so as to expose 
the rectus and its sheath on each side. These were partially 
drawn together with catgut sutures, upon which, when they 
were tied, there was no tension. A series of sutures, applied 
Lembert-wise, were inserted into the raw area now left 
between the newly-constructed bladder and urethra and the 
edge of the skin laterally. Some of the sutures were passed 
in part through sheath and muscle of both recti abdominis. 
These sutures were wider above than below. When tied 
there was no undue tension upon them, and a broad 
area of subcutaneous tissue was united on each side. The 
edges of skin of the abdominal wall and outer edge of the 
skin on the labia minus on each side were united together. 
No catheter was passed in the bladder: it was felt that 
drainage would be ample. Anchor dressings were applied, 
and tension on the sutures following upon the child 
struggling or crying was prevented by the use of Mead’s 
strapping applied broadly and wide of the sutures so as to 
put tension on and draw together the skin lying on each 
side. The patient was dressed twice during the next three 
weeks, a fact which speaks volumes for the care and atten- 
tion bestowed by Sister Queen and her nurses. At the end 
of the three weeks all the sutures were removed and there 
was union along the whole area of operation, except just at 
the lowest part of the wound. Further consideration as 
regards treatment was postponed until the tissue of union 
had thoroughly consolidated. The patient has at present 
no control over micturition. I have suggested to myself 
the introduction of a bag made of indiarubber into the 
patient’s bladder, and the distension of the bladder by lead- 
ing a tube into the bag and blowing it up. But, in view of 
the first case, of epispadias, which has been recorded in this 
paper, I am inclined to try another transplantation of the 
right rectus. If Ido, I may adopt two modifications at stages 
where, I think, mistakes were made in the compressor 
operation. I may unite the turn-down upper end of the 
rectus to the pubes of the opposite side, having slit it 
as before, and brought the two portions round the urinary 
orifice, and I shall tie the deep epigastric artery before I cut 
it, and suture the proximal end at once to the lower edge of 
the divided rectus as it lies in its usual position and before 








‘ee 
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it is turned down. I am also waiting, as in the sixth case, 
that of F. S.,2 there was evidence that the child had control 
toa certain extent after a precisely similar and successful 
operation. Case No. 2 has, of course, incontinence, but at 
present this is a small matter compared with the proper 
consolidation of the parts, and I do not propose to do 
anything further just yet. 

These two cases—Nos. 1 and 2—may be considered 
together. The proper consideration of the first case 
gives the key to the complete treatment of the second 
case, and shows that a bladder having been constructed 
a compressor may be formed by transplantation of a 
portion of the rectus which is intact’ as regards its 
nervous and vascular supply. It may, perhaps, have 
been noted that in the description of the cases which 
has been given the word ‘‘ urethra’’ has never been 
used. As I have attempted to show in the previous 
paper which has been quoted, the groove on the dorsum 
of the penis, forming the condition of epispadias, is 
not a representative of the urethra at all; it is due to, 
and indicates the double character of, the embryonic 
senital eminence which, in the normal type of 
cases, is single. The single-grooved penis, which is 
formed from a double genital eminence, is the result of 
the natural, and I suppose inherited, tendency of the 
crura and erectoris penis to grow towards and blend 
with each other. We need not, I think, call in the 
various fantastic theories which have been formulated 
to account for epispadias. The case of epispadias 
which has been recorded shows, especially in the 
failure to unite to the pubes, as evidenced by X rays, 
that it is merely a minor degree of the deformity 
known as ectopia vesice, and the scar tissue which 
has been described as occurring in the extreme lower 
and front part of the abdomen in this particular case 
may show efforts on the part of Nature during embryonic 
life to heal the breach in the anterior groove of the 
bladder. ‘‘Epispadias’’ may be a useful name, and 
should be, perhaps, retained, but it must not be con- 
sidered as a comparable condition to hypospadias, and 
the groove on the dorsal surface of the penis must not, 
I repeat, be regarded as a urethra at all. The orifice 
in association with epispadias should be regarded as a 
congenital penile fistula, exactly comparable to a con- 
genital urachal fistula of the bladder. 


The Cases of Hypospadias. 
The following case is described here because it may 
be considered to show the advantage of a new method 


of operating, or rather a method which differs from 
those of the books. 


CASE 3.—The boy, aged 8 years, was the only child of his 
parents.’ He was healthy, but in addition to the congenital 
deformity he had strabismus of rather marked nature and 
a testicle which was not fully descended on the right side. 
I saw him first in 1917 and performed an operation upon 
him, which, however, was only partially successful. He 
was admitted to Guy’s Hospital in June, 1920. The 
strabismus is not so marked as before and both testicles are 
fully descended. The local condition of the penis is as 
follows. The foreskin is fixed around the glans, but not 
adherent to it. Behind this there is a groove on the under 
surface of the penis, passing in front underneath the fore- 
skin, and behind under a bridge of skin. This bridge of gkin 
unites the skin of the body of the penis, which lies on 
each side of it. Behind this bridge of skin there is 
another groove, which passes behind into the true opening of 
this boy’s urethra. We have thus for consideration, from 
behind forwards, on the under surface of the penis, the 
abnormal misplaced urethral orifice with a groove in front 
of it about 3 inch long; a bridge of skin 1 inch long lies in 
front of this gap. In front of the bridge there is another 
groove l inch long, succeeded by the foreskin, which forms 
part of a tube, the dorsal part of which is formed by the 
glans penis. Upon the glans penis there is a small depression 
in the position of the normal meatus. My first operation, in 
1917, was in part a failure. Two bridges had been retained, 
but there are two gaps situated between the foreskin bridge 
and that which connects the skin of the sides of the penis. 
A probe could be passed under the foreskin into the distal 
gap, from thence under the penile bridge to the skin of the 
proximal gap, and so into the orifice of the urethra. The 
patient has complete control over the time of micturition ; 
he can hold his water, but he cannot direct the stream of 
urine in a proper manner; it is directed vertically down- 
wards, or even a little backwards. At the last operation, 





2 Ibid 





which has been completely successful—i.e., in June, 1920—I 
- ‘care had 





first performed perineal section and opened the urethra and 
inserted and fixed with sutures a catheter into the bladder, 
A narrow oval-shaped incision was then made close to 
and around the distal gap on the penis, the skin near the 
middle line—which, it is important to note, showed no 
signs of hair formation—was dissected slightly towards 
the middle line and turned over, and the edges thus 
apposed were sutured together with fine catgut, the sutures © 
being placed about 4 inch apart. About ten such sutures 
were inserted. The skin which lay outside the area of © 
incision was turned outwards and peripherally after the 
necessary dissection. The raw area on one side between 
the cutaneous tube and the external skin was united to that 
of the opposite side by sutures placed Lembert-wise, formed 
of catgut, and about eight in number. The edges of skin 
were then united over this sutured area with salmon-gut, 
and an anchor dressing was then applied. The main diffi- 
culty, as I thought, was still before me. In previous cases 
of hypospadias which have necessitated operation there has 
always been some difficulty in dealing with the orifice of 
the hypospadias—that is, the orifice of the urethra—and I 
have frequently had fistule occurring here. The proximal 
gap—that is, the one inch which the opening of the urethra 
ran—had still to be closed. This, as it happened, was quite 
easily done. I madea similar oval incision right round the 
proximal gap, which thus included the urethral orifice. In 
this and similar operations I have great objections to the 
removal of any part of the urethra, and I did not want to 
excise the orifice. After the continuous oval incision had 
been made, and the skin edges had been turned inward and 
outward, all that had to be done was, in fact, a repetition 
of what had previously been done. The edge of skin 
internally was turned over and sutured, the edge of skin 
externally was turned outwards, the raw area was united 
with Lembert sutures, externally the skin edges were 
united with salmon-gut, and an anchor dressing applied. I 
felt certain about what had been done, and so did not probe 
the tube which had been formed in order to demonstrate its 
integrity. Perineal drainage was adopted for three weeks, 
sutures were removed at the end of 17 days, and the patient 
began to pass his water through the new opening almost — 
immediately after the catheter was removed from the 
perineal wound. The stream of urine emerges from the end 
of the penis, it is sufficiently concentrated as regards its 
flow, and the direction is forwards, parallel with the axis of 
the penis. There is no sign of any urethral fistula. A No. 4 
olive-headed catheter can be passed into the bladder quite 
easily, I saw the boy on July 26th. The wound is com- 
pletely healed and shows no signs of breaking down. 


I propose now to consider an operation for the relief 
of hypospadias of such a degree as to be associated-with 
a perineal opening. (Cases 4 and 5.) First, as to the 
necessity of an operation in such cases ; although the 
patient has control over the flow of urine, micturition 
in these cases has to be done in an inconvenient position, 
like a female. Even if the patient has functional 
testicles he cannot discharge semen into the female 
vagina, and thus children are an impossibility after 
marriage: and when the penis is turgid and full of 
blood it is apt, instead of being erect, to be recurved 
downwards and backwards, so that entry into the 
vagina is difficult, if not impossible. On these grounds, 
therefore, operation is called for. 

I have performed the following operation on two 
occasions, one in a male, aged 30 (Case 4), and another 
in a boy, aged 17-(Case 5). The former afterwards 
married. He had indications of being functionally 
active. The last named was a fine healthy boy. I ~ 
have not succeeded in tracing him. The two operations 
were conducted on precisely similar lines, and were 
almost completely successful. They were performed in 
June, 1913. 

The patient was placed in the lithotomy position, the 
penis was drawn up on to the anterior abdominal wall and 
secured in that position. An incision was made behind the 
normal urethral orifice, and the bladder entered. A catheter 
was inserted through this opening, and thus drainage from 
the bladder was effected during the healing of the necessary 
wound. In both cases there was a brown pigmented raphe 
stretching from the glans penis to tne orifice of the 
urethra, which was not capable of full extension, thus 
offering the cause of the recurved penis during turgidity. 
An incision was made on each side of this central raphe, 
as close as possible to it, extending fromthe glans 
to the urethral orifice, and the raphé was deliberately 
excised. The edges of skin which were left after 
excision of the raphé were carefully sutured together 
and united. It is needless, almost, to add that the incisions 
passed along the scrotum near the middle line, and great 
to be taken not to open the scrotal cavities. 
Another similar incision as to length and direction was 
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made on each side of, and 8 mm. away from, the first 


tine of sutures, extending from a point well on the glans 


‘ to control the passage of urine. 


ligature of the distal 


to a point behind the level of the urethra. The 
succeeding steps of the operation were similar to those 
I have already indicated. Thus, the edges of the skin were 
turned inwards and outwards; the inner edge was dissected 
up a little way, withas much subcutaneous tissue as was 
reasonably possible, and united with the corresponding edge 
of the opposite side. The skin which was thus turned over 
showed no sign of hair formation, and when united formed a 
long tube leading from the glans to the urethral orifice. 
A simple calculation will demonstrate that the diameter 


of the tube would be—if there was no contraction— 


half a centimetre. The raw area between the inner and 
outer edges of these incisions was then united across 
the middle line by means of catgut sutures applied Lembert- 
wise, and thus the new tube was buried deeply. The outer 
edge was dissected upwards and outwards, and was joined 
to its fellow of the opposite side with salmon-gut and 
horsehair sutures. An anchor dressing was then applied. 
Unfortunately, the method described of treating the 
urethral orifice in Case 3 did not occur to me, and a 
small gap was left in this region. This gap and hole 
was directed backwards. It never occurred to me to bring 
the two incisions together behind the urethral orifice ; it is 
in the bringing of these incisions thus together behind that 
this important region is closed. 

The wounds in both these cases healed by primary 
union, and urine was discharged along the new urethra. In 
the case of the more elderly man the application of pure 
liquefied carbolic acid 
fistula, and the new urethra was rendered intact. In the 
case of the younger patient a small fistula remained which 
was damp, but the patient did not pass urine through it 
when he micturated. 


Conclusion and Summary. 
The principles of all these operations may be thus 


summarised :— 


1. When it is necessary to form a bladder careful union of 
the mucosa is necessary after cautious dissection of the edge 


-and turning it inwards. 


2. Lembert sutures applied to the subcutaneous surface 
and superficial to the important parts are quite essential to 
the success of an operation. They bury deeply the main 
structures concerned, and undoubtedly prevent Sepsis 
affecting the buried line of sutures. 

3. It is of no use forming a bladder without a compressor 
From the first case 
described it is evident that a portion of one of the recti 
abdominis may be utilised, as its nerve-supply need not 
be damaged, and its arterial blood-supply is sufficient after 
part of the deep epigastric artery to 
maintain its nourishment. 

4. When it is necessary to form a urethra, as in the cases 
of hypospadias which have been described, the same im- 
portant principle applies with regard to the skin of the new 


- urethra as applies to the treatment of an extroverted bladder 
—that is, the new 


skin tube must be buried deeply by 
Lembert sutures applied to the subcutaneous tissue on 
each side. 

5. No probe or catheter should be passed along any new 
tube which has been formed. There is no necessity for such 
& proceeding if the work has been done properly. 

Anchor dressings are most useful, doing away with 
much difficulty to the patient and the nurses. 

1. No hesitation must be shown in opening the bladder 
when necessary and draining it through the perineum or 
other convenient route, so as to prevent urine creeping along 
the new passage and contaminating the sutured edges of the 
wound and leaking into and soaking the surrounding 
structures. 

8. With regard to after-treatment, attention must be paid, 
especially in adults, to preventing turgescence of the penis, 
and, for this purpose, a light diet and potassium bromide 
are indicated strongly. 

Tn conclusion, many surgeons have said these types 
of cases are most hopeless from the point of view of 
Operative treatment: some have gone so far as to refuse 
Operation. It is a matter of small wonder, therefore, 
if private practitioners have told their patients they 
had better put up with their trouble lest worse ensue. 
My reply is that I have never seen patients worse after 
Operation in my own practice. An operation may be a 
complete failure, but I have never seen the condition 
rendered worse by an operation; and, after some 
experience of these cases at the Victoria Hospital and 
at Guy’s, I am now able to report six cases in which 
the desires of the patient and his or her friends were 
completely satisfied, and the objects aimed at by the 
Surgeon were attained. 

Queen Anne-street, W. 
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NOTES ON SIX CASES OF 
ENCEPHALITIS LETHARGIGCA, 


By R. S. MCCLELLAND, M.D. Eprn.. 
AND 
A. E. KEown, M.B., B.CH. BELF. 


FIVE of the following six cases occurred in this 
district recently and three are alive. It igs noteworthy 
that five are reported as having been met with at 
Tredegar, a few miles away, in May and June of 1918.! 
It was at this time that one of us saw the first case, 


CAsE 1.—S. A. H., a girl of 15, was sent, as she complained of 
diplopia, to an optician, who sent her back as he had great difficulty 
in examining her—he said that she persisted in falling asleep. She 
was seen six times at her home in June, 1918. At the beginning she 
ate very freely and at times spoke very rapidly. There was incon- 
tinence of urine. She lay with hands folded on chest and “ slept 
all the time, but never refused anything.’’ There was no pain. 
She never spoke unless in monosyllables, and then only when 
shouted at. There was no vomiting and no retraction of head. 
There was irregular breathing during last two days of life. She was 
less than a fortnight ill. 


CASE 2.—A. C., a soldier of 23, was seen 53 times and by six 
medical men between May lst and 24th of this year. He had 
been a prisoner of war in Germany. On April 29th he noticed 
a twitching above his left groin which was a little painful, but 
more annoying as it prevented his sleeping. A. E. K. saw him on 
May lst and noted that sharp contractions were taking place 
in the lower fibres of the left external oblique. These 
were about 20 per minute, fairly regular, and so sharp as to 
interrupt his speech. A day or two later one of us thought this such 
a unique cgndition that he took him in his car to the local hospital, 
where he Was seen by Drs. R. and G. The twitching gradually 
spread to the left rib margin and then, crossing the central line, 
affected the whole abdominal wall. The tongue became densely 
coated. The pupils were widely dilated, but reacted normally to 
light and accommodation. The delirium at night became more 
and more pronounced until his people complained they could no 
longer manage him. The muscular spasms affected first one and 
then both legs, and he complained of severe pains in the neck, legs, 
back, andarms. There were temperatures noted during the first 
week of 101° and 103°F., and the pulse steadily advanced to 120. The 
night delirium became a wild mania, and on the 1lth he was 
removed to the Merthyr General Hospital. Here the nurses had “a 
terrible time’’ with him, and it was decided to take him back to 
his home the next day. While waiting for a car he played on the 
ward piano and sang a sentimental song which greatly affected the 
other patients. He became steadily worse, and when last seen was 
sitting on the edge of his bed with his head fallen forward on chest 
as though there were some paralysis of neck muscles. He answered 
all questions correctly in the day-time to the end. The speech was 
of a slow, scanning type. There was some constipation but no 
incontinence of urine during the illness. He died on the 24th, the 
date when the first myoclonic type case of Dr. A. W. M. Ellis was 
admitted to the London Hospital. Ordinary sedatives had little or 
no effect on him, and it was fortunate that a relative had had 
experience of mental nursing. 

CASE 3.—K. W., a girl of 20, was seen on May 7th, when she was - 
very restless. She had complained of great pain in frontal and 
occipital region for some days, with giddiness. There followed 
this an illness in three stages. First there was four to five days of 
wild delirium, during which she tossed herarms and head from side 
to side as she lay in bed, and shouted and sang and prayed. Then 
came the typical night delirium and day stupor period. She would 
sit up in bed at night, go through the movements of washing her 
hands and face, taking hairpins from her mouth, and doing her hair. 
When told that she wasin bed she would reply, “‘ Of course I am," 
and lie down again. This second stage lasted about a fortnight, 
and was followed by a completely lethargic period of about 
11 weeks. Then she began to notice people, to whisper their 
names, and to follow their movements. Her face was mask-like : 
now the wrinkles are returning. The thick brown coating is nearly 
gone from the tongue. The nystagmus has disappeared, and the 
conjunctivitis due to sleeping with half-closed lids. Massage is 
rapidly restoring to the legs the power of, movement and the drop- 
feet are picking up rapidly. She is “bether’’ now, and she 
should soon be able to speak without slurring. She can sit up and 
watch the passers-by, but cannot walk yet. She talksina whisper 
for the most part, but can explain terms such as tetra,- 
dynamous,” “‘orthotropous,’’&c. She owes her life to devoted nursing 

CASE 4.—W. P., a collier of 38, was seen many times between 
May 2lst and 28th, when he was removed to the infirmary. Heé 
complained of severe pains in the head. There was sharp twitching 
in the legs, and he became very tremulous and weak, The jerking 
shook him all over. He breathed very deeply for some hours on 
the 23rd, and complained of 2 pain in the gall-bladder area, His 
pupil were widely dilated. He was “ full of work’ each night. 
He would get out of bed and look for his lamp, start filling tram, 
“the roof would be falling.’ &c. Next day he would be shyand self 
conscious, would ask why the doctor had called, and hope that no 
one had been telling stories about him. He was very constipated 
and.ate ravenously. For the last two nights he was at home he was 
wildly maniacal from midnight to 5 A.m.,and he died some fiv 


lL Vide the L.G.B. Blue-book, New Series, No, 121 
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2nd. He was the second case of the myoclonic 


days later—June 
The mania was extreme, 


type with mania to occurin this practice. 
and more violent than in the case of A. C. ; 
CASE 5.—T. M., a collier of 20, was seen on June 6th with a left 
hemichorea and a right facial paralysis. Later the left external 
rectus was seen to be paralysed. He had been delirious from the 
night of the 3rd. Temperatures of 100° and 101° F. were noted, and a 
pulse of 48.. It was interesting to watch him in the day-time smoking 
imaginary cigarettes, at times blowing off the ash, and at times 
watching smoke-rings floating away, with eyes half open and eyelids 
blinking tomoisten the eyeballs. At night he would spring up in 
bed and start cutting coal, or he would be hunting for something 
through the house. This stage lasted about ten days in his case. 
Since then he has been stuporose, his face has been mask-like, and 
he has lain without voluntary movement. Now there are bedsores, 
he is sweating profusely, and there is swelling of both feet. , 
CASE 6.—D. D., a corporation official of 73 who had been working 
in a gassy place, was delirious on the night of June 24th. When 
seen next day he was reading a newspaper. He complained of 
sharp pain in the left occipital region. He was with difficulty kept 
in bed. A confirmed pipe-smoker, he insisted on smoking -his 
thermometer. There were for some days twitchings of head, arms, 
and legs. He is much better, and was a very slight if typical case. 
Dr. Allan C. Parsons, of the Ministry of Health, was not so certain 
of the diagnosis in this as in the other cases he saw. He asked 
that these cases, and especially those of a myoclonic type, should be 
reported with a view to eliciting information from other general 
practitioners and that a permanent record should be made. ~ 
Malingering, mania, meningitis, hysteria, chorea, and 
Landry’s were diagnoses suggested by medical men 
who saw the early cases. The wasting is extreme and 
blueness and heart attacks are common. The alternat- 
ing stupor and delirium or mania and moroseness are 
_ very characteristic. We have not had in this practice 
any ordinary meningitis or poliomyelitis cases recently. 
Here are a few questions awaiting solution. Why 
do so many cases occur in the spring-time? Why 
are they so scattered? Why do people living or 
sleeping with cases not become infected? Can gas 
and food poisoning be definitely excluded ? What would 
be the result to a nation of an epidemic of this disease 
on influenza lines? 
Dowlais, Glam. 


NOTE ON A CASE OF 
HYSTERICAL PARALYSIS IN A SOLDIER. 


By Davip ForsytH, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P. LOND. 


THE patient, after long service in the firing line in 
France, was invalided to England with 30 or 40 super- 
ficial wounds made by a hand-grenade thrown at him 
during an attack. Convalescing from these, and while 
still in hospital, he was allowed out for the first time, 
and on his return was found to. have lost the use of his 
right arm. Physical treatment of many kinds was 
tried but failed, and he was pensioned from the army. 
When, several months later, he came under my notice 
the arm was rigid and could be raised by a great effort 
to a horizontal position but no higher; the hand was 
fixed in one position—thumb and little finger stiffly 
extended, the other three fingers tightly pressed into 
the palm. One or two interviews served to illuminate 
the case. 

The patient, a big, powerful man, square-jawed, and with 
a dominating personality, had voluntarily enlisted in August, 
1914, and served continuously at the Front until he was 
wounded. There could be no question he was a good and 
keen soldier. He was strict in his obedience to all superiors, 
spoke with pride of the friendly terms to which his battalion 
officers had come to admit him, and frankly owned that he 
had undertaken many hazardous enterprises in the hope of 
winning a military decoration. 

But another side of his character lay deeper. In our 
conversations he treated me affably as an equal, and as he 
let himself go he began to pour out what was at first a 
stream of criticism, and soon became a flood of abuse of 
headquarter staffs, the War Office, the Government, &c., 
and every other sentence contained an oath. Since his 


discharge from the army he had devoted himself to open-air. 


oratory, and at street corners his loud, assertive voice 
proclaimed the coming social upheaval which was to give 
the future to the common soldier and dispossess the favoured 
classes; in general he preached from the text, ‘‘ Jack is as 
good as his master.’’ This good soldier, zealously obedient 
and proud to be noticed by his superiors, was at heart 
a red-hot revolutionary. 


The circumstances of the paralysis are these :— 

He had practically recovered from his wounds, and the 
afternoon came when he had permission to go into the town 
for the first time. But as luck would have it, this was the 
very day when there arrived from London that famous 
order of the War Office requiring even wounded soldiers to 
salute officers in public. This seems to have stirred mixed 
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emotions. In the event, as he reached the town and saw 
the first officer approaching, he straightened himself in 
soldierly fashion and at the correct moment began to raise 
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his right arm in salute. But (I quote his words and accom- — 


panying action) when his arm got half-way up it stuck, the 
three middle fingers curled into the palm, and with thumb 
and little finger stiffly extended—thumb at the tip of his 
nose, little finger to the officer—he walked past. From that 
moment his arm has never gone higher than the level of his 
nose,and no hand of marble could have retained its expression 
more faithfully. > 

An hysterical symptom, Freud has taught us, gives 
symbolic expression to a repressed wish and to its 
counter-wish ; it is a compromise formation and serves 
to gratify both impulses. Our soldier-revolutionary 
could hardly have epitomised his mental conflict more 
convincingly had he spoken outright, ‘‘I salute you— 
damn you.”’ ; 
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AN UNUSUAL CASE OF 
PARATYPHOID INFECTION. 


By E. WorDLEY, M.B.CANnTAB., M.R.C.P. LOND., 


ASSISTANT BACTERIOLOGIST, ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


THE two points of interest in the case are, apart from 
the difficulty of diagnosis, the unusual range of agglutina- 
tion in a paratyphoid infection, more especially if the 
history is correct, and the fact that joint and bone 
complications in such infections are rare. a 


A boy, aged 4, was admitted on July 26th, to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital under Mr. J. E. Adams with the following history. Four- 
teen days before admission he was taken ill with headache and 
general malaise, and was disinclined to play. His mother stated he 
had a temperature of 100°F. at this time. Threeorfour days later he 
had asevere sore-throat, and at the same time he had diarrhea, 
passing three or four motions daily. The diarrhoea subsided after 
four days, after which he was constipated, but the fever continued, 
although his general condition improved. Five days before 
admission he complained of pain in the right shoulder. 

On admission the boy looked well. The right shoulder was swollen, 


and there were signs of effusion of fluid over the anterior aspect — 


of the joint. He would not use the right arm, but passive movement 


did not appear to be painful, with the exception of abduction. The ~ 


temperature on admission was 101°- and continued between 101° 


| and 102° for the next five days, after which it fell to normal by crisis. 


On July 29th, the joint was aspirated, andabout half ac.cm. of blood- 
stained fluid was withdrawn. Films from this fluid showed a large 
number of cells, polymorphs and small lymphocytes being in about 
equalproportions. A few Gram-negative bacilli were also seen. On 
cultivation B. paratyphosus Bin pure culture was isolated. On 
further inquiry the boy’s mother is certain that he was quite well 
until, as stated above, 14 days before admission. There had 
been no other illness in the house, and both she and her husband 
had been in perfect health. The boy’s father had served in the 
army during the late war, but states he had no illnesses throughout 
his service. He had also served in the Boer War and then had 
** enteric fever.” 

The patient’s blood was taken on August Ist, 20 days’ from the 
onset of his present illness, and tested for agglutinins, when it was 
found that his serum agglutinated B. paratyphosus B up to the 
dilution of +2222°, but B. typhosus and B. para. A gave no agglutina- 
tion at 1in 25. Examination of the feces was made on August 4th, 
but no paratyphoid bacilli were isolated. The urine contained 
some pus and B. coli was found to be present. The stools were 
again examined on August 13th, when B. paratyphosus B was 
isolated. Three further examinations of the stools at five-day 
intervals gave negative results. Similarly the urine was also 
examined, pus still being present on each occasion, as also B. colt, 
but no paratyphoid bacilli. The father’s feeces were examined, but no 
member of the enterica group was obtained. All stiffness of the 
shoulder had disappeared ten days after the aspiration and the boy 
seemed quite well. X ray examination of the shoulder failed to 
reveal any disease of bone. ; 

A further agglutination on Sept. 2nd gave an end-point against 
B. paratyphosus B of 2888. There is now (Sept. 2nd) no disability of 
the shoulder-joint whatever. 
summer the boy had been in the habit of eating ice-creams from 
a barrow in the street every Saturday and Sunday. 


Webb-Johnson,! in a review of the surgical compli- 
cations of typhoid infections in the war from 1914-18 
in France, gives 1382 cases of paratyphoid infection in 
which there were two cases of acute arthritis and three 
cases of subacute arthritis, but a paratyphoid bacillus 
was only isolated in one case, an arthritis of hip, from 
which paratyphosus B was grown. © Professor L. Ss. 
Dudgeon informs me that amongst a very large number 
of cases of paratyphoid infection in Gallipoli and Egypt 
in 1915 and the Balkans in 1915-19 he was not acquainted 
with .an instance in which paratyphoid bacilli were 
srown from a case of arthritis. | 

With regard to the agglutination results, if the 
mother’s history is correct, and she was certain of the 
dates, to attain a titre of +$$$$° in three weeks is most 
unusual in any case of infection of the enteric group. 


It was found that throughout the © 


ee ee ON ee 
1 Webb-Johnson: Surgical Aspects of Typhoid and Paratyphoid © , 
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Medical Societies, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 








CLINICAL SECTION. 
Exhibition of Clinical Cases. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
_ Medicine was held on Oct. 8th, Sir ANTHONY BOWLBY, 
_ the President, being in the chair. 


‘: A Case of Splenomegaly. 


Dr. W. SALISBURY-SHARPE showed a case of Spleno- 
megaly, with great enlargement of the liver and with 
jaundice, but without ascites. 


For the past ten years the patient, a man aged 58, had 

_ hoticed that his eyes were tinged with yellow. Up to two 
_ years ago he remained in good health, but then began 
_ to notice shortness of breath; in February, 1920, he was com- 
pelled to discontinue his sedentary work because of dyspnoea 

_ and weakness. His jaundice at this time became deeper. 
_ For 18 months he had been getting thinner. The stools had 
_ been of normal colour. There was no history of a similar 
_ condition in other members of the family. When examined 
_ he was thin and jaundiced, with distinct cyanosis and 
yenous arborisation on the face. Respirations were 32 per 
minute; spleen extended to two fingers-breadth below 

_ umbilicus, and was firm and solid; liver reached for 
_ four fingers-breadth below costal margin. Signs of a dry 
cavity at left pulmonary apex. A blood count was as 
follows: Red blood cells, 3,200,000 per c.mm.; heemoglobin, 
_ 80 per cent. ; colour index, 1:3; leucocytes, 9100 per c.mm. of 
_ which 61 per cent. were polymorphonuclears, 30 per cent. 
_ small lymphocytes, 5 per cent. large lymphocytes, and 
| per cent. large hyaline mononuclear cells. Many mast 
cells were present and the polymorphonuclear cells pre- 
sented pyriform buds from the nucleus. Wassermann 
_ Yeaction had been negative on two occasions. Bile pigments 
~ in the blood serum, but none in the urine, in which, 
however, was some urobilin. The fragility test had not 
been satisfactory. 


_ Dr. Salisbury-Sharpe discussed the differential diagnosis 
_ and favoured a diagnosis of acquired acholuric jaundice. 


Dr. F. PARKES WEBER felt convinced, from the appear- 
ance of the patient that the case was one of cirrhosis of 
the liver, falling into the group described as hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis of the liver with chronic jaundice and 
splenomegaly. He did not think that it belonged to the 
hemolytic group.—Dr. R. HUTCHISON agreed that some 
cirrhosis was present, was sceptical as to the existence 
of Handét’s cirrhosis, and had not met with it. This 
case, he thought, was either one of splenomegaly 
becoming Banti’s disease, or acholuric jaundice. There 
Was no ascites, however, and he favoured the latter 
alternative. The determining test, fragility of the red 
blood cells, had not been carried out. He advised 
against removal of the spleen. 


Dr. PARKES WEBER showed a case of 


Symptomatic Paralysis Agitans following Encephalitis 
Lethargica. 


The patient, a man aged 23, developed a ‘‘cold’’ in December, 
1919, and a week later became lethargic, remaining so 
for five weeks. He did not go to bed but went off to 
Sleep on sitting down and was always drowsy. This was 
followed by gradual recovery. In June, 1920, he had an 
attack of diarrhoa and then noticed that his hands were 
shaky; walking became difficult, and ultimately the typical 
picture of paralysis agitans developed. The exhibitor said 
that hitherto no case had been described in which paralysis 

_ agitans followed the ambulatory form of encephalitis 
lethargica. Of special interest was the long interval 
elapsing between its onset and the primary disease. He 

_ fegarded the patient as not having overcome his infection 
and referred to a case of Symptomatic paralysis agitans in 
Which a fatal recrudescence of the encephalitis had occurred. 


Dr. §. A. K. WILSON said that he had seen several of 
Such cases, and certain of them had improved while 
under observation. At present the question of prognosis 
Was an open one. The paralysis agitans took some 
time to develop, suggesting progressive degeneration of 
the thalamus.—Dr. HUTCHISON had had the patient 
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under his care in hospital. His condition had shown 
extraordinary fluctuations, and varied in degree from 
day to day. It was difficult to see how this variability 
fitted in with an organic lesion. 


Dr. S. J. ROBERTS showed for Dr. A. F. Hurst a 
case of 
Pseudo-hypertrophic Muscular Paralysis. 


The patient was a man, aged 53. According to his 
story, he could travel by train by himself in 1914, but 
could not now mount upa step. He had always, how- 
ever, been muscularly weak as a child, and had never 
been able to run upstairs. There was no relevant family 
history. 

Dr. WILSON said that it was a case in which much 
depended upon the history. It opened up the question 
as to whether myopathy could be arrested. There was 
comparatively little hypertrophy but a good deal of 
fat, which might obscure it. The fact that the knee- 
jerks were obtainable after so long a course was against 
myopathy. 

A Case of Hydronephrosis. 


Mr. R. P. ROWLANDS showed a case of Hydronephrosis 
due to kinking of the ureter by abnormal vessels. 


The patient, a woman aged 49, gave an 18 years’ history 
of pain and swelling in the left loin. Seventeen years ago 
she had had two operations—tapping and nephrorhaphy. 
These had been followed by relief for ten years, but since 
there bad been increasing attacks of pain and swelling in 
the left flank again. An X ray examination for stone 
was negative. The urine contained oxalate crystals, 
a few pus cells, some albumin, and from it B. coli 
communis was grown. The urea in the blood was three 
times the normal. A diagnosis was made of obstruc- 
tion of the ureter by an abnormal vessel or valve ureter. 
By operation the ureter was found to be constricted 
by an abnormal artery and vein passing behind it and 
kinking it at its junction with the pelvis. These vessels were 
divided, but a constriction remained and a valve was present 
at the junction of the ureter with the pelvis. The opening 
was enlarged by Finney’s method. The abnormal vessels, as 
usual, came from the renal vessels. Attention to this 
condition had been drawn by Newton Pitt in 1894. 
Mr. Rowlands had operated upon 12-cases. Either a vein or 
an artery or both travelling towards the lower pole 
of the kidney might hook the ureter and cause hydro- 
nephrosis. The vessels came almost invariably from the 
main renal vessels and generally passed behind the ureter. 
Renal colic and intermittent hydronephrosis were thus 
caused, but little change occurred in the urine. Renal 
calculi sometimes formed in the dilated pelvis. Physical 
signs, cystoscopy, and pyelogvaphy might establish the 
diagnosis. Timely division of the offending vessels usually 
relieved this condition, but in some cases utero-pelvic 
anastomosis was necessary to relieve secondary stricture or 
valvulation. In late cases nephrectomy might become neces- 
sary. The condition was little known and often overlooked, 
even at operation, nephropexy, nephrolithotomy, or even 
nephrectomy having often been done. 


The PRESIDENT referred to Newton Pitt’s first group 
which had been discovered post mortem. He agreed 
that the cases were much commoner than is usually 
supposed.—Mr. GIRLING BALL spoke of a patient whom 
he had recently treated, who had suffered from attacks 
like Dietl’s crises. The diagnosis had been made by 
pyelography, which revealed an acute angulation of the 
ureter at its upper end. He had operated upon six cases 
diagnosed by this method and agreed that the con- 
dition was not very uncommon. The obstructing 
vessel might be very small.—Dr. HUTCHISON gaid 
that he had seen several examples; many different 
diagnoses had been made and surgical procedures 
erroneously performed. Pyelography he regarded as a 
valuable method in their investigation. He had the 
impression that the affection was commoner in males 
and on the right side.—Mr. ROWLANDS, in reply, spoke of 
a boy of 183 years who had seen 20 consultants and had 
always been told that nothing could be done except 
nephrectomy. His own impression was that this 
variety of ureteric obstruction occurred more often 
in women and on the left side. He agreed as to the 
usefulness of pyelography. 

Mr. ROWLANDS also showed a case of Partial Gastrec- 
tomy for Simple Ulcer, a case of Hour-glass Stomach 
and Pyloric Stenosis, and a case of recovery after 
operation for Gastric Carcinoma. 
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SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNACOLOGY. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Oct. 7th, Professor HENRY 
BRIGGS, the President, being in the chair. 


A Case of Fibro-sarcoma. 

Mr. DOUGLAS DREW described a case of Fibro- 
sarcoma from the Hollow of the Sacrum. The presence 
of the tumour had been known for eight years, and the 
second pregnancy, seven years ago, was terminated at 
the thirty-second week on account of it, the child 
surviving. During recent years the tumour had caused 
chronic pelvic pain and pain on defecation, but had 
increased only slightly in size. Per rectum a hard and 
very tender mass could be felt, which was firmly fixed. 
At the operation it formed a projection on the right of 
the rectum about the size and shape of a small kidney, 
the upper end being at the level of the first sacral 
foramen, and the tumour was closely adherent to scar 
tissue in front of the sacrum. Microscopic examina- 
tion proved it to be a fibro-sarcoma with a cellular 
stroma suggesting a malignant nature, although clinically 
the tumour was of very slow growth and encapsuled. 

_Mr. T. G. STEVENS considered it a very difficult case, 
and proposed that the specimen should be referred to 
the Pathological Committee. He did not think it was a 
sarcoma; the suggestion had been made that it was 
an adrenal rest tumour.—Mr. GORDON LEY seconded 
the proposal. He said the microscopical appearance 
resembled that shown in the adrenal rest tumours 
described by Grawitz.—Mr. DREW cordially accepted 
the suggestion to refer the tumour to the Pathological 
Committee. -The fact that it had remained practically 
stationary in size for eight years was against the adrenal 
rest theory. 


The PRESIDENT gave a short communication on a 


Spoon-shaped Depressed Birth-fracture of the Right 

Frontal Bone Treated by Elevation. 
He had recently been associated with Dr. W. McIntyre 
Brown and Mr. Craig Dun in the treatment of such a 
case. The baby, a female, weighed 9 1b. at birth, and 
after instrumental delivery showed a spoon-shaped 
depressed fracture of the right frontal bone 2% in. by 
13 in., and 4in. deep. There were no signs of cerebral 
pressure or irritation; the bulk of the depression was 
below the hair level and produced a most unsightly 
deformity. Mr. Dun had decided on operation, since no 
spontaneous elevation had occurred during three weeks. 
Under ether two half-inch incisions were made in the 
upper part of the frontal bone on either side of the 
depression, so that both lay in the hair-covered area. 
The incisions passed through the scalp and the thin 
membranous bone, and by means of two fiat-bladed 
periosteal detachers thé depressed bone was levered up. 
The small skin incisions were closed with a few horse- 
hair sutures. There was no shock after the operation 
nor any signs of cerebral disturbance, and healing 
occurred normally. The cosmetic result was most 
satisfactory. 

Mr. CLIFFORD WHITE said that there were two 
classes of case with depression of skull bone—those 
with a subdural cerebral hemorrhage and those without 
—which could not be differentiated unless an incision 
were made and a skull-flap turned up. If a subdural 
heemorrhage existed it could be seen and cleared out by 
raising a flap of dura. A child on whom he had per- 
formed this operation six years ago could now speak 
and run, and was in every way normal, whereas the 
treatment by elevation of the bone without exploration 
might result in cosmetic improvement without repair of 
more serious damage.—Mr. DREW agreed with ‘Mr. 
White ; he demurred to the term fracture. In the 
cases he had seen there was no actual fracture, but 
only a depression.—Dr. G. BLACKER, on the other hand, 
was inclined to criticise the treatment given on the 
grounds of unnecessary severity. He had found it 
sufficient to lever out the depression with the point of a 
vulsellum.—The PRESIDENT, in reply, said he had 
brought the case forward to stimulate discussion, as 
medical men should have some guide as to the pro- 
cedure they ought to adopt in such cases. 


The Surgery of the Uterus Bicornis Unicollis. 
In the absence of. Professor J. M. Munro Kerr Dr. 
H. WILLIAMSON read his short communication on the 


Surgery of the Uterus Bicornis Unicollis, with a case of — 


resection of uterus followed by two normal pregnancies. 
After describing two cases of asymmetrical bicornual 
uterus Professor Kerr proceeded to discuss the variety 
of this malformation in which the two halves are 
symmetrical. He drew attention to the plastic opera- 
tion for this condition and recorded a satisfactory case 
of his own where resection was followed by two 
pregnancies. The patient had had two abortions, and 
after the second curettage Professor Kerr obtained her 
permission to resect the uterus, as he had found on 
examination that the two halves were symmetrical. 
He excised a portion out of each half and carefully 
stitched the two halves together. Some months later 
she became pregnant with a first stage of 18 hours. 
When the second stage had lasted two and a half 
hours Professor Kerr had delivered with forceps for 
fear of a rupture, but the pelvis was flattened and 
delivery difficult. The child was born asphyxiated 
and lived only 12 days, dying as a result of cranial 
injuries. Professor Kerr had inserted his hand into the 
uterus to determine the condition of the cicatrix and 
felt a firm longitudinal ridge running vertically along the 
anterior and posterior uterine wall. Professor Kerr then 


gave a brief description of the technique of the operation, ~ 


which could only be performed when absolute symmetry 
was present. The suture used for the principal stitches 
was linen thread -and for the intermediate stitches fine 
catgut. 


The Intravesical Repair of Inaccessible Vesico-vaginal 
Fistule. 


A second communication from Professor KERR was 
then read on-the Intravesical Repair of Inaccessible 
Vesico- Vaginal Fistule. He said that the difficulty of 
repair in certain of these cases was difficult, either 
because of the size of the tear or because of its 
inaccessibility per vaginam. 
occurred in the case described, which followed a 
radical operation for advanced carcinoma of the cervix. 
When asked by the patient to repair the fistula Professor 
Kerr found it to be too high in the vault of the vagina 
for repair by that route. He therefore made a transverse 
incision into the bladder and opened its vault trans- 
versely. He could then see the fistula at the base, and 
separated off the mucous membrane, the muscle and 
the mucous membrane of the vagina, with the idea of 
inserting two layers of sutures and knotting the one in the 
bladder and the otherin the vagina. As it appeared that 
these latter sutures might be difficult to tie, he threaded 
each end of his suture into straight needles, which he 
pushed down into the vagina. He first closed the 
mucous membrane, the wound in the bladder, and the 
abdominal incision, and then seizing from below the 
needles pushed into the vagina he removed them and 
tied the ligature firmly with long pressure forceps. A 
self-retaining catheter was inserted for two or three 
days and the patient recovered with complete healing 
of the fistula. Professor Kerr thought that this pro- 


cedure might be found useful in certain cases and had ~ 


not heard its use suggested by other surgeons. 

The PRESIDENT said that A. F. McGill, of Leeds, had 
habitually performed this operation from the bladder, 
and he himself had also done so, but he considered that 
as a rule it was a mistake.—Dr. AMAND ROUTH said 
that he separated the bladder from the uterus and drew 
it down so as to be able to reach it per vaginam.—Dr. 
T. W. EDEN said that the operation was much more 
difficult after hysterectomy, when it was difficult to 
draw down the vaginal wall far enough. Some abdo- 
minal operation must be available. Dr. Eden had twice 
dissected off the bladder and then closed the fistula 
from the abdomen, but considered that Professor Kerr’s 
method was well worth a trial. 


A Case of Placenta Previa with Vasa Previa. 
Dr. A. J. MCNAIR described a case of Placenta Przevia 


with Vasa Previa delivered by Ceesarean section. The 
patient, aged 30, was admitted to Guy’s Hospital for 


hemorrhage in the thirty-fifth week of her hitherto 


{ 
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The latter difficulty 
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_ the bladder in the pubic segment above. 


_ of tissue were inseparables. 
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“uncomplicated first pregnancy. She was seen first by 


Dr. McNair after a plug had already been inserted into 
the vagina and the membrane accidentally ruptured ; 
the bleeding had not stopped, the patient was blanched, 
and the pulse-rate 140. The presentation was a vertex 
and the foetus was alive. The cervix was rigid and 
dilated only to one finger, and a marginal placenta 
previa was felt. Hzmorrhage was profuse, and after 
considering alternative methods of treatment Dr. McNair 
decided to perform Cesarean section under gas and 
oxygen anesthesia. The child was delivered in a con- 
dition of white asphyxia, from which it was resuscitated, 
and mother and child subsequently recovered. Exami- 
nation of the after-birth showed that with a marginal 
placenta przvia there was a velamentous insertion of 
the cord so disposed that the spread-out vessels lay 
over the internal os, and also that the rupturing of the 
membrane had resulted in the tearing of a large 
yein. The survival of the fcetus after a considerable 
direct hemorrhage was regarded by Dr. McNair as 
remarkable. 
Presidential Address. 


Professor BRIGGS then delivered his presidential 
address, the subject being the Pelvic Floor. He 
referred to the researches of Henry Savage, Braune, 


_ and Berry Hart on the structural anatomy of the female 


pelvic floor, and expressed his admiration of the work 
of the last-named. Hart laid the foundations on which 
subsequent work was built, and his views received 
much support and some criticism from ~- Professor 
Johnson Symington in 1887. Hart’s conception of the 
pelvic floor, as an obstetrician, was that it included 
both the pelvic diaphragm and the perineum below, and 
An inclusion 
of the bladder embarrassed the term pelvic floor; 
accordingly, scientific anatomists have followed Syming- 
ton, whose definition of its limits excluded all the over- 
lying viscera. The complete closure of the unoccupied 
visceral canals—the “‘ clefts’’ or ‘‘ faults ’’—within the 
pelvic floor from peritoneum to skin was an important 
physiological and prophylactic function, as well as an 
invaluable physical feature for clinical discernment. 
For example, when occupied the pouch of Douglas had 
long been familiar as a mine of gynecological activity. 
When empty the close contact of its walls was con- 


sistent with the similar disposal of the walls of the 


‘clefts ’’ within the normally firm pelvic floor. Above 
and within the pelvic floor close packing and laxity of 
tissue were incompatibles ; close packing and firmness 
The firmness of the pelvic 
floor was ascribable to the mixed nature of its total 
constituents. Amongst them the voluntary muscles 
were prominent. The President quoted Professor Peter 
Thompson as saying that— 


6 


In all mammals the closure of the “clefts’’ or ‘‘faults”’ in the 
pelvic floor is brought about by the action of muscular fibres, and 
the compact mass forming the floor of the pelvis is therefore, even 
in its simplest form, partly muscular; the rest is made up of con- 

nective tissue and integument. The muscular fibres, which form 
4 distinct layer in the pelvic floor, surround the canals which 
traverse the “clefts’’ and they control or guard these canals at 
their outlet; in other words, the layer is largely sphincteric in 
action. But, in those mammals in which the floor is further 
modified for the support of abdominal viscera, another layer is 
developed in the form of a well-marked diaphragm, a muscular 
sheet attached on all sides to the walls of the pelvic cavity. Inthe 
human subject this sheet includes the levatores ani and coccygei 
muscles. 

The more highly differentiated pelvic floor, therefore consists of 
an upper layer designed for support and a lower layer designed for 
control, which forms sphincters for the openings of the perforating 
canals, The two layers are not only functionally but morpho- 
logically different, the lower layer. being derived from the 
sphincter cloacze and the upper from the flexors and abductors of 
the caudal and of the vertebral column. In tailed mammals this 
sroup of muscles passes from the side wall of the pelvis to the tail 
and moves that structure. But coincident with the assumption of 
the upright posture not only is the number of caudal vertebreze 
reduced but the muscles which move them undergo similar retro- 
gressive changes. This group is now available for other functions, 
and it eventually undergoes such modifications as to form> the 
diaphragm, which is such an essential feature of the pelvic floor in 
some of the primates. 


A further step in the advance of scientific anatomy 
was also laid by Professor Peter Thompson, who sug- 
gested that the presence in man of a strong visceral 
layer of pelvic fascia not found in animals might 
originate from the fibrous sheath enveloping the 
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obliterated hypogastric artery, and the vessels supply- 
ing the bladder, uterus, vagina, and rectum, by lateral 
extension on to the fascia covering the upper surface 
of the levator ani. Manfred Moritz, writing on the 
significance of the parametrium, submitted that the 
vessels, nerves, lymphatics, and ureters, with their 
sheaths of smooth muscle, alone, together with the 
retroperitoneal connective tissue in which they run, are 
the chief factors in the support of the pelvic viscera. 
According to Moritz, the extensible vessels, strengthened 
by ,elastic masses of smooth muscle,. allow all the 
changes of pregnancy, of full and collapsed bladder, 
and of rectum, to take place without any interference 
with the normal state of these tissues and without 
vascular disturbances. This tissue, moreover, possesses 
a definite tonus of its own. 


The President said that in 1908 Professor Arthur Keith 
attributed the supporting function of the pelvic floor to: 
‘‘(1) the musculature of the pelvic floor; (2) the 
visceral ligament of the pelvic fascia as described and 
defined by Professor Paterson; (3) the strong peri- 
vascular and perineural sheaths.’’ He then endorsed 
the accuracy of the visceral ligament of Professor 
Paterson, and added the independent observations 
by Dr. John Cameron and Professor Elliot Smith— 
namely, the continuity of the visceral ligament 
on each side with the perivascular supports, especi- 
ally with the extremely strong fibrous sheaths gsur- 
rounding the prostatic, vaginal, and uterine veins. 
The primary function of the visceral ligament met 
with a dissenting judgment from Professor Keith, based 
(a) upon the mechanism of the bladder in situ behind 
the pubis on its visceral ligaments, and (b) upon a warn- 
ing note that without any elongation of the visceral 
ligaments, but between them, the yielding and prolapse 
of the centrally-placed.trigone musculature is due to 
the injured and weakened levator ani and sphincter 
vagine. 

The President said that the scientific knowledge of 
the pelvic floor had been founded well, and mainly 
within half a century. It was not at any rate ridiculous 
to sum up the structure and functions of the pelvic 
floor as the blending of an upper diaphragmatic stratum 
with a lower cloacal stratum—each peripherally coter- 
minous with the pelvic outlet, and together filling the 
pelvic outlet from the peritoneum to the skin. The 
flap-splitting perineal operations began in the right 
permanent way ; they did not go far enough in depth 
and width; at their best they were subcutaneous 
and over rather than among the weakened tissues. 
Primary suture of lacerations of the sacral segment 
of the pelvic floor must be thorough and should 
be extended to the loosened and the torn fascial 
Sleeves for the replacement of rectal and vaginal 
canals, otherwise the intermediate diaphragmatic 
and perineal fasciz and muscles are permanently 
cramped. Primary suture of the pubic segment of 
the pelvic floor is seldom needed; it is raised during 
parturition, and is kept raised and supported after 
parturition by the fully repaired sacral segment. 
Firmness of the pelvic floor and complete closure of 
its canals or clefts are attributes of normal develop- 
ment, structure, and function. If their attainment 
after injury is surgically possible, it will not be by 
neglect of the pelvic diaphragm during a perineor- 
rhaphy, which should be extended to a repair of the 
pelvic floor by elevation of the posterior and postero- 
lateral walls of the vagina to expose for suture the 
separated firm tissues of the pelvic diaphragm. The 
value of Paramore’s elaborate defence of the levatores 
ani and their adjacent fasciz ought to be daily asserted 
in obstetrics and gynzcology. 

The President proceeded to discuss the definition 
and etymology of the word perineum; the meaning 
of the term perineum is generally correctly interpreted 
as the lower region of the pelvic fioor conveniently 
subdivided but confusedly described. He concluded his 
address as follows: ‘‘ The term obstetrics literally 
means ‘Standing before.’ Antenatal service lightens 
our anxieties and dangers. Let there be added the 
pelvic floor repair, resembling the abdominal wall 
repair carried out after a well-conducted abdominal! 
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section. Local supervising authorities under the 
Midwives Act are awakening to this provision.’’ 

A vote of thanks to the President, proposed by Mr. 
J. D. MALCOLM and seconded by Dr. RUSSELL ANDREWS, 
was carried with enthusiasm. 





WAR SECTION. 
Medical Requirements for Air Navigation. 


A MEETING ,of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Oct. 11th, when Wing Commander 
MARTIN FLACK read an interesting paper on the Medical 
Selection of Candidates for Commission in the Royal 
Air Force. He considered that selection for rapid eye 
and hand refiexes would be unsatisfactory, as it would 
rule out those who on application have slow reflexes, 
but who learn well and quickly. Psychological aptitude 
must be taken into consideration, but he considered 
that flying officers rather than medical officers are the 
best judges of such psychological aptitude. Good vision 
and good ocular muscle balance were most important. 
Although slight defects of vision did not prevent a man 
becoming a good pilot, such defects were a very serious 
handicap to fighting efficiency, and very few officers 
with visual defects gained distinctions and decorations 
in fighting. Muscle-sense played a big part in the 
maintenance of equilibrium and the- management of 
the machine, as also did to a certain degree skin 
sensation such as the rush of air on the face. A 
healthy auditory apparatus was very important; there 
should be no gross ear disease and. no Eustachian 
obstruction, as equalisation of pressure in both ears was 
very important. Eustachian obstruction was liable to 
produce intense pain in the ear with the very rapid and 
great alterations of pressure experienced in military 
aviation. The vestibular mechanism and semicircular 
canals play but little part in flying efficiency, and ina 
fog the most experienced flyers could not tell their 
relation to the earth. The semicircular’ canals appa- 
rently only gave information in regard to the pilot’s 
relation to the machine, but not to the earth. A sound 
condition of respiratory fitness was necessary with 
good air intake and good expiration, and the vital 
capacity should be 4000. Flying exhaustion increased 
the residual air and diminished the tidal air. The 
accessory respiratory mechanism should be in good 
condition, and a proper tone and force of the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscles was very important. If the 
respiratory and accessory respiratory mechanism were 
in first-class working order a man should be able to hold 
his breath without undue discomfort for 90 seconds. 
Candidates unable to hold the breath without discomfort 
for 69 seconds should be rejected. As regards the 
circulation there should be no undue quickening of the 
pulse on exercise, and there should be a quick return to 
normal. ‘he diastolic blood pressure was the most 
important and should never be below 60 mm. Hg. 

Air Commodore M. H. G. FELL then explained to the 
meeting the administration of the Air Force. During 
the war he said that there was no definite standard 
laid down on which the selection of flying officers could 
be based, and capable flying officers were sometimes 
obtained when marked defects of sight, hearing, or 
circulation were present. He believed that one officer 
who did excellent work was totally blind in one eye. 
He considered that psychological fitness could not be 
ascertained by medical examination, and it had been 
arranged that the opinion of a flying officer personally 
acquainted with a candidate’s flying training should be 
obtained as to a candidate’s psychological fitness. 

Sir JOHN GOODWIN, the Director-General, A.M.S., 
proposed a vote of thanks for Wing Commander 
Flack’s interesting lecture, and this, being seconded 
by Rear-Admiral P. W. BASSETT-SMITH, was carried by 
acclamation. 





MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY.—A meeting will be held 
at 11, Chandos-street, W., on Tuesday, Oct. 19th, at 8.30 P.M. 
Lord Justice Atkin will deliver his presidential address, 
which will be followed by a discussion, and Dr. Bernard H. 
Spilsbury will exhibit specimens. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRE- — 
VENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS: r 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


THE eighth annual congress of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis was opened at 
Liverpool at 10 A.M. on Oct. 7th, and continued through 
the two following mornings. The afternoons were 
devoted to visiting neighbouring institutions, and the 
evenings to social events and popular lectures. At the 
first session Sir ARTHUR STANLEY occupied the chair 
after the Lord Mayor had welcomed the delegates to 
the city. Sir Arthur Stanley thanked the Lord Mayor | 
and agreed with him that Liverpool was in the front 
rank of civic bodies who were devoting their best energy 
to the fight against tuberculosis. 

In the absence of Dr. E. W. Hope (medical officer of 
health, city of Liverpool), Dr. A. A. MUSSEN, deputy 
medical officer of health, read the paper contributed by 
his chief; In this paper Dr. Hope reviewed the history 
of notification and the growth of the dispensary system 
and of sanatoriums. He pleaded that patients should 
be adraitted to these at all stages of the disease, just as 
the fever hospitals admitted every infectious case, 
whether mild or serious. Dealing with prevention, he 


mentioned disinfection of dwellings and articles of — 


clothing, and laid particular emphasis on the need for 
better housing accommodation. 

Dr. NATHAN RAw, M.P., who followed, expressed the 
belief that of all the diseases with which health 
authorities are called upon to deal none are more 
difficult, more perplexing, or more unsatisfactory than 
tuberculosis. This is because tuberculosis is part 
and parcel of the social problem of the country. In 
this respect Dr. Raw believes that it is unlike any other 
disease. The difficulties are added to by the fact that 
we have yet no accurate knowledge of the disease. The 
administration of sanatorium benefit under the Insur- 
ance Act resulted in short periods of treatment at 
sanatoriums. Now that the Ministry of Health is to 
have the organisation of this benefit through the local 
authorities he was sure that enormous improvement 


would result. di 


The Place of Research. 

Dr. PAUL A. LEWIS, of the Henry Phipps Institute, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., said that it was with considerable 
emotion that he spoke on this his first visit to England. 
He expressed the hope that America might codperate 
with this country in fighting tuberculosis, as she had 
cooperated in the more urgent conflict with the Central 
Powers. Dr. Lewis maintained that the abolition of 
poverty would not in itself suffice to free the race from 
tuberculosis. The problem was ultimately a medical one. 
He spoke as a laboratory investigator rather than as a 
clinician, and from this point of view gavea brief historical 
sketch of the rise and fall of various specific remedies 
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for tuberculosis from the first therapeutic use of iodine ~ 


by Dr. Lugo in 1800 down to Friedmann’s turtle vaccine, 
Rogers’s sodium morrhuate, and the French treatment 
with cerium salts at the present day. Each of the 
various remedies was found wanting because of the 
lack of scientific evidence adduced in its support. 
There was, however, no reason in principle why a 
Specific treatment Should not one day be discovered. 
An initial difficulty in experimenting was the variable 
resistance to tuberculosis encountered in different 
families of the same animal species. In order to achieve 
a uniform standard in this respect he had carried out a. 
number of experiments on guinea-pigs at the Henry 
Phipps Institute. In the course of these it had been 
determined that variations in susceptibility to infection 
depended on the factor of heredity more than on any 
other single factor. Whereas the ancestry of the 
guinea-pigs counted for 30 per cent. of the variation the 
weight and rate of growth counted for no more than 
7-10 per cent. of this variation. 


Domiciliary and Dispensary Treatment. 
Dr. H. HysLtop THOMSON dealt. mainly with the 
problems of domiciliary and dispensary treatment. 
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It was important, though not sufficient, to find houses, 
The position of the general practitioner with regard to 
domiciliary treatment, and especially with reference to 
preventive measures, needed to be more clearly defined. 
The measures of assistance to patients should be on a 
more elastic basis, so that help may be given to those in 
urgent need of additional food. The dispensaries 
should not be overcrowded, as at presest they are, with 
cases that donot need further treatment. This is the 
result of an imperfect codrdination between home 
treatment and care in the dispensary. He outlined a 
scheme whereby general practitioners, appointed as 
part-time tuberculosis officers, would have charge of 
domiciliary treatment and at the same time attend 
the clinics. 

Dr. I. STRUTHERS STEWART was not satisfied with the 
results achieved in the campaign against tuberculosis. 
Often we had to admit that all the special methods of 
treatment were contra-indicated and that little could be 
done to influence a case towards recovery. There was 
need for a wide scheme of national research. The cost 
would be high, but the cost of tuberculosis to the com- 
munity is also high. A larger number of resident 
officers should be appointed in the industrial sana- 
toriums, and every sanatorium, whether for private or 
industrial patients, should be open as a centre for 
students and for post-graduate study. 


The *‘ Edinburgh’’ System. 


Dr. HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND gave a very eloquent 
address in support of what he described as the 
coordinated or Edinburgh system. This system, he 
said, had been working for nearly 30 years in Edinburgh, 
but had only been properly at work fn England since 
the year 1912. Various criticisms were levelled at one 
or other of its interdependent institutions—the sana- 
torium forexample. The bad after-results from sana- 
torium treatment must not be taken to signify that 
Sanatoriums are useless, but that they are not properly 
used. The average length of treatment at Davos was 
two years. How could we expect to get results when 
we only treat patients in our sanatoriums for three 
months? He strongly criticised Dr. Hope’s system of 
introducing patients at all stages into sanatoriums. It 
was no doubt due to the absence of proper accommoda- 
tion for advanced cases. Notification was another part 
of this system which was not properly carried out. 
The machinery we had must be made right use of. 

Dr. CHARLES L. MINOR (North Carolina, U.S.A.) also 
disapproved of taking patients into the same institution 
who were at different stages of the disease. 

Mr. T. WHITE (Liverpool) regretted the absence of 
Dr. Hope. He thought that the latter would have said 
in reply to critics that already a hospital had been set 
aside in Liverpool for advanced cases. No one would go 
in. Dr. Hope had then set aside a special ward in a 
general hospital, but that also suffered from a reputation 
of being an asile for hopeless cases. Mr. White thought 
it better to build houses at £1000 than to build -sana- 
toriums at a cost of £500 per bed. Also he deprecated 
the system whereby tubercle-free milk was saved for 
invalids and the healthy population dosed with infected 
milk. It would be better to organise a national campaign 
to stamp out bovine tuberculosis. Another reform he 
thought necessary was the closer coérdination of 
authorities dealing with tuberculosis administration. 

Dr. J. R. GILLESPIE read a paper giving comparative 
tables of patients treated in sanatoriums and dis- 
pensaries. The after-results of dispensary treatment 
were the more favourable, the success being attributed 
by Dr. Gillespie to tuberculin administered “in a 
rational way.’’ 

Dr. ERNEST WARD (South Devon) had some hard 
things to say about conventional treatment in sana- 
toriums. He inveighed particularly against ‘“exposure”’ 
and *‘ graduated labour.’’ Experience had shown that 
fresh air does not cure tuberculosis. More attention 
should be devoted to treating tuberculosis as an infectious 
disease. 

FRIDAY, OCT. 8TH. 


On Oct. 8th, with Lord GLENCONNER in the chair, 
Principal J. G. ADAMI gave the opening address in a 
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discussion on practical difficulties in connexion with 
the carrying out of tuberculosis:schemes and the best 
measures to overcome them. He said that the tuber- 
culosis problem was primarily an economic one. Those 
who prefer to regard it as a medical one might say that 
if a specific cure were found it might be effective in a 
few days, whereas present methods required months 
to arrest the disease. But the bacillus had been known 
for nearly 40 years, and no specific cure had yet been 
found despite the labours of skilled men in many 
countries. He did not expect that such a cure ever 
would be found. The reaction of the tissues was such 
that the bacillus becomes surrounded with dense fibrous 
tissue. Even though a drug might be found which 
would be instantly fatal to the bacillus in the test-tube, 
he doubted whether it would be possible to introduce a 
sufficient quantity into the organism to penetrate the 
tubercles. 
The ‘‘ Class’’ Treatment. 


Could we isolate all cases of tuberculosis until such 
time as the disease were arrested, in ten years tubercu- 
losis would be ‘as rare in Great Britain as leprosy is 
now. But no Chancellor of the Exchequer could find 
the funds necessary. Even if he did cases would remain 
undiagnosed and so keep a proportion of the population 
subject to infection. But it is possible to segregate 
considerable numbers of the advanced cases, and the 
more successful we are in this the greater will be 
the reduction in morbidity. The chronic fibroid 
ambulatory case presents a great difficulty and the 
problem of this case remains unsolved. The cases in 
the first and second stages of the disease cannot all be 
treated in sanatoriums on account of the cost involved. 
Professor Adami warmly commended the “ class’’ 
treatment as introduced by Dr. Joseph Pratt, of Boston. 
The four essential points of this treatment he described 
as: (1) Absolute rest in the open air; (2) forced feed- 
ing; (3) the keeping of record books; (4) a weekly 
‘‘class’’ meeting. The first could be secured in 
town by the use of the window tent or A tent on the 
flat roof so common in Canada. In the record books 
the patient notes temperature, pulse-rate, dietary, 
and hours in the open air. The essential adminis- 
trators are the physician, who should be young and 
enthusiastic and supported by a social worker. Funds 
are supplied by a voluntary organisation. In each 
case in Montreal this consisted of a church congrega- 
tion. The classes were most economically run when 
they numbered about 25. Professor Adami did not 
think the sanatorium could be superseded by this 
method. There would remain many cases whose 
home conditions made impossible the ‘‘ class ’’ system 
of treatment. 

The Diagnosis of Chronic Bronchitis. 

Dr. B. T. J. GLOVER (Liverpool) discussed economy 
from the point of view of keeping non-tuberculous cases 
from occupying sanatorium beds. In cases over 35 yéars 
of age with signs of emphysema and bronchitis and 
abundant expectoration, he had found that the absence 
of bacilli in the sputum indicated that such cases were 
not tuberculous. The system of filing in Liverpool had 
enabled him to check the diagnosis made in these cases, 
and it was found that they did not return to the dis- 
pensary for treatment, nor were their deaths notified 
as due to tuberculosis. Other cases liable to wrong 
diagnosis were suspected early cases in young adults, 
ex-Service men with gas poisoning, and children under 
10 years of age with certain unilateral basal lesions. 
described by the speaker as ‘‘ bronchiectasis.’’ If any 
case in one of these three groups showed persistently 
negative sputum sanatorium treatment was not 
justified. 

Sir HENRY GAUVAIN emphasised the importance of 
taking the human factor into consideration ‘in dealing 
with tuberculosis schemes. Many had failed becaus« 
this was not done. The new colonies schemes were 
very expensive, and he warned their promoters not to 
make the same mistake. He caused some amusement 
by reading the notes of lectures on tuberculosis of the 
Spine given to him when he was a student. Education 
was necessary both for the laity and the profession 
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Dr. A. SANDERSON, of the Ministry of Pensions, 
advocated the use of a standard record card, such as has 
been found valuable in his department. It should be 
filled out in duplicate. One copy would be kept atthe 
‘‘base’’ and be available for tuberculosis officers who 
might have need of it and to research workers for 
statistical purposes. 

Dr. W. H. DickINSON (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) con- 
sidered that sanatorium treatment was almost always 
successful, but relapse was very common when open 
cases returned to their insanitary home environment. 
The greatest obstacle to a patient’s recovery was his 
financial embarrassment. In the case of ex-Service 
men much better results were being obtained because 
they received a pension in proportion to their disability. 
The worker who contracts phthisis ought to be com- 
pensated on the same principle. Heexpressed approval 
of the practical scheme for municipal workshops 
recently outlined by Dr. F. 8S. Tinker.’ He mentioned 
the difficulty of avoiding contact cases in domiciliary 
treatment in one- or two-roomed dwellings, and said 
that the Newcastle authority was devoting a number of 
the new houses to tuberculous cases. 

Dr. NOEL BARDSWELL had heard that the publication 
of certain figures for which he had been responsible 
had caused a certain degree of pessimism. This showed 
that the figures had not properly been understood. Of 
1337 slight cases examined under the London Insurance 
Commission, 70 per cent. were living after five years. 
Of. the 2322 moderately advanced cases 29 per cent. 
were living, while 3 per cent. were alive of the 1140 far- 
advanced cases. These figures did not warrant any 
feeling of pessimism as to the usefulness and efficacy 
of the tuberculosis schemes now in process of develop- 
ment throughout the country. They covered a period 
when many workers were away at the war. On the 
side of positive gain they showed that the people dying 
of tuberculosis were being watched, taken care of, and 
contact cases were being examined, while the spread of 
infection was prevented. The next generation would 
consider that we had underestimated the progress made 
in our time. 

Dr. STEPHEN J. MAHER (Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A.) 
thought otherwise. He believed that in the future we 
should be judged by the fact that one funeral in every 
12 is still due to tuberculosis. The fundamental mistake 
that is made at the present time was that we had not 
realised that the tubercle bacillus was only a modified 
form of a non-pathogenic organism. Methods of cleanli- 
ness would ultimately be adopted which would prevent 
this transmutation from taking place. Vaccines would 
be prepared not against the tubercle bacilli, but against 
their precursors, while sera would be used to reverse 
the process of transmutation. On the platform were a 
number of bacterial colonies growing on slope culture 
media which Dr. Maher claimed were transmuted 
forms—one colony being a close imitation of the bovine 
tubercle bacillus grown from B. subtilis. 

Dr. MINOR, in the course of a breezy and loudly 
applauded speech, dealt with the psychological aspect 
of sanatorium treatment. A constant change of phy- 
sicians such as was liable to occur in public sanatoriums 
precluded the cultivation of a right ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ 
Discipline was essential. His patients were taught that 
they must obey him. He thought that the sexes should 
be mixed. ‘‘Twosing’’ was not allowed and he had 
difficulty with serious “love affairs on very few occasions. 
Above all, the patient must feel that the doctor is his 
friend who takes an interest in his private affairs and 
can influence him through the development of his 
character. 

Dr. ERNEST WATT (Scottish Board of Health) 
advocated popular education and the provision of 
increased facilities for sputum tests in public health 
laboratories. 

Dr. JOHN LEESON, of the Middlesex County Council, 
considered an important measure and an economic 
one was the prevention of marriage between people 
predisposed to tuberculosis. 

Mrs. EMILY PALMER, J.P. (Southampton), agreed 
with Professor Adami that the crucial problem was one 
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of economics and not of medicine. She deplored the 
suggestion that a Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not find whatever was necessary. Property ‘was con- 
sidered of greater value than human life, else why was 
it so much easier for the War Office to get money than 
for the Ministry. of Health? If money spent © on 


suppressing Ireland and occupying Persia were devotéd 


to the tuberculosis campaign great progress might be 
made. 
SATURDAY, OCT. 9TH. 

Milk Legislation. 

Sir ROBERT PHILIP was in the chair for the session 
on Oct. 9th, when the problem of milk infection was 
considered. He pointed out that the speakers who 
introduced this discussion might be considered as 
authorities, either from the administrative point of 
view or as research workers. 

Dr. A. W. J. MACFADDEN, C.B., of the Ministry 
of Health, emphasised the importance of milk to 
the community, especially as a means of supplying 
accessory food factors. Tuberculosis in cattle made the 
business of milk production an unprofitable one to the 
farmer. When the new legislation has come into full 
operation, 2 per cent. of their stock might be expected 
to come annually for slaughter under the provisions of 
the Tuberculosis Order. From the consumer’s point of 
view he noted that in Dr. Stanley Griffith’s recent 
report to the Medical Research Council 20 per cent. of 
the cases of human tuberculosis examined by this 
worker were found to be undoubtedly of bovine origin. 
He mentioned also the research being carried out at 
present at the Reading Agricultural College to determine 
the most economical methods of producing and dis- 
tributing wholesome milk. Under the new legislation, 
a part of which is still before Parliament, county 
councils will, for the first time, be brought into touch 
with the machinery of production. Local authorities 
will be empowered to appoint a sufficient number of 
veterinary surgeons to carry out the inspection of dairy 
cattle in their district. It is hoped that this scheme of 


inspection will result in bringing to light the cases of . 


tuberculosis in cattle, which will then be slaughtered 
and compensation paid according to the provisions of 
the Tuberculosis Order. The system of granting 
certificates to farmers who produced milk of a certain 


quality (Grade A and Grade A certified) had resulted in ~ 


the production of some tubercle-free dairy-stock and 
was a valuable experiment. 


Methods of Sterilisation. 

Professor J. M. BEATTIE (Liverpool) discussed three 
main methods of preventing infection through milk. 
Samples of dried milk had not shown B. tuberculosis. 
But experience had shown that the process of sus- 
pension was often imperfectly carried out in the home, 
so that the child got sometimes little besides water, and 
often a fiuid that was contaminated in manufacture. 
Delépine had found living bacilli in milk dried over 
cylinders heated to 138° C.-140°C.? Pasteurisation 
also killed B. tuberculosis in the great bulk of cases 
when properly carried out. But the commercial methods 
used in this country are very ineffective. His experi- 
ence, however, in examining samples from the Liver-' 


pool Infant Welfare Centre showed that if properly k 


carried out the method of sterilising milk by heating it 
was effective. The milk must, however, be heated 
above 70°C., at which temperature the milk proteins 
underwent some change. The results of sterilisation at 
lower temperatufes by electricity had been satisfactory. 
The third and most rational procedure was to remove 
the source of infection. The only satisfactory method 
of control was bacterial examination of the milk by 
inoculation methods; there should also be a regular 
testing of herds with tuberculin. 
Surgical Tuberculosis in Children. 

Sir ROBERT: JONES (Liverpool) said that in any 
children’s hospital the cases of surgical tuberculosis 
might be divided into three groups: (1) tuberculosis, 

(2) poliomyelitis, (3) rickets. Half of all cases belonged 
£ the first group. Two-thirds of the infection in this 
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group was of the bovine type. In nearly every case the 
infection could be traced back directly to the cow. If 
these cows were not slaughtered they should be branded 
so that they could not pass from a controlled to an 
uncontrolled area to infect a new series of children. 

Mr. Alderman SHELMERDINE (Liverpool) urged that 
the urban authority should be able to control the con- 
ditions of milk production in the rural areas from which 
its milk is drawn. Three-fourths of the milk consumed 
in Liverpool came from areas outside Dr. Hope’s juris- 
diction. He advocated milk laws to enforce proper 
water-supply, drainage, and ventilation of all shippons, 
dairies, and dairy-farms. He had no sympathy with 
the American system of grading. There was only one 
grade of water admitted, why admit three grades of milk? 

Dr. LEWIs explained how the American system 


of grading had arisen through the supply of milk 


by large concerns, who had to transport it often 
800 miles to the cities. He said that this system had 
been the largest single factor in the education of the 
farmer, who was naturally anxious to secure the higher 
prices paid for higher grades of milk. In the large towns 


_ where only grade A milk could be sold there had been 


_ to control the milking conditions. 


must be supplied with water. 


a marked diminution of gland tubercle. This diminu- 
tion had not occurred in country districts where the 
less satisfactory milk was still obtainable. 

Dr. D. FORDYCE recommended that all milk as sold 


_ to-day should be boiled. Babies could be successfully 


fed on boiled milk if vitamines were supplied additionally 
through fruit or vegetable juices. 

_ Professor STENHOUSE WILLIAMS (Reading), in a very 
impressive and loudly applauded speech, recounted the 
difficulties which had confronted the dairy trade, the 
members of which had always been most anxious to 
adopt the best measures for the purification of the 
milk-supply. It had been very difficult to secure either 
money or facts to support research. In order to ensure 


adecent milk-supply there must. be the right man in 


the cow-house. No inspector would rise early enough 
The milker must 
therefore be educated and given a good wage. He 
At least 2 per cent. of 
cows which to outside appearance are in good health 
are giving tuberculous milk. Such milk is sent out from 
four farms out of 14.. Not only do these cows infeét 
milk directly, but their dung remains infectious for 12 
months if kept in a dark place, and so may contaminate 
other milk. Nothing less than the tuberculin test will 
eliminate these cows from the herds. The farmer 
asked how he was to.replenish his stock if tuberculous 
cattle were destroyed. They had put out a scheme four 
years ago for raising non-tuberculous cows at Reading 
to replace cows so eliminated, but money had not 
been forthcoming. Another practical difficulty was the 
absence of any standard tuberculin or any standard 
method of using it. He condemned vigorously the pro- 
paganda which would excuse the consumption of tuber- 
culous milk on the ground that it immunises children. 
The dose of tubercle bacilli is unknown, the resistance 


of the child is unknown, and it is not possible to say 


that the bacilli which enter the child’s body do not 
remain latent and reappear after a lapse of years as 


human bacilli. 


Dr. WILLIAM ALLEN DALEY pointed out that the 
determination of the presence of bacilli in milk by 
inoculation tests took too long and advocated research 


_ to discover a more rapid method. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were moved by Sir ROBERT 
JONES and seconded by Dr. HysSLOP THOMSON :— 


That this Conference views with satisfaction the growing interest 
that is being shown throughout the country in relation to the 
prevention of tuberculosis. 

_It reaffirms its belief that the methods which are being adopted 
are justified by the results obtained, and would urge their still 
more vigorous prosecution. 

In particular it would urge the Government to consider the 
immediate institution of a more definite system of medical 
inspection in the case of certain industries where tuberculosis is 
especially rife. 

-It would also urge that the Tuberculosis Order, 1914, be brought 
into operation with as little delay as possible. The Conference 
further resolves that these resolutions be sent to the Council 
of the N.A.P.T. with a view to their transmission to the Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Health, and the Minister of Agriculture. 
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After a discussion, during which Dr. E. I. McDONALD 
(tuberculosis officer, county Carlow) made an insistent 
plea for more adequate remuneration to the genera] 
practitioner, who at present was given the vital and 
difficult task of discovering early cases without reward, 
the resolutions were put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


The Report of the Council. 


The report of. the Council was presented to the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the N.A.P.T. in the 
Picton Hall, Liverpool, in the evening of Oct. 8th. 
Great progress has» been made in the scheme for 
establishing a colony for ex-Service men at Barrow Hill, 
in Surrey. It is hoped that the training colony will be 
established this autumn and the colonists selected. 
Considerable assistance is being afforded by the Ministry 
of Health. Educational propaganda has been carried 
on, but the Council is hampered by lack of funds. The 
adoption of the report was moved by Sir ARTHUR 
STANLEY and seconded by Lord GLENCONNER and 
carried. The Hon. Mrs. Stirling of Keir, Sir StClair 
Thomson, and Mr. Reeves-Smith were elected new 
members of the Council. 


Public Lectures and Visits. 


On Friday afternoon the City Sanatorium at 
Fazakerley was formally opened, when Dr. JOHN 
UTTING, the chairman of the Finance Committee and 
of the sanatorium, gave a short account of the buildings, 
after which they were thrown open for the inspection 
of visitors. On Saturday popular lectures were delivered 
by Professor BENJAMIN MOORE on the New Crusade 
against Tuberculosis, and by Dr. R. OWEN MorRIS on How 
to Fight Tuberculosis. Visits were paid by the delegates, 
among other institutions, to the Liverpool Children’s 
Hospital and Open-air School at Leasowe, the Royal 
Liverpool Country Hospital for Children at Heswall, the 
Delamere Sanatorium, and the Training Colony for 
Tuberculous Ex-Service Men at Frodsham. Some of 
the delegates also visited the various sites where 
building is taking place in the suburbs of the city. 

The Conference was well atterded by the public. 
There was a general consensus of opinion that sana- 
torium treatment had not given the results which 15 
years ago were so confidently expected, and emphasis 
was laid on the supreme need of devoting more atten- 
tion and more money to prevention. 

A Temperance Breakfast. 

The Liverpool branch of the Church of England 
Temperance Society gave a breakfast at the Exchange 
Hotel on Oct. 8th to the members attending the con- 
ference on Tuberculosis at St. George’s Hall. Dr. Hac, 
who was in the chair, remarked that alcoholism was a 
national question, and though we might not feel it 
wrong to drink alcoholic beverages ourselves, we must 
look on the whole problem with a social conscience. 
He introduced Dr. T. N. KELYNACK, who read a paper 
on Alcoholism and Tuberculosis. The speaker dealt 
first with the direct action of alcohol, quoting Sir 
William Osler in support of the contention that 
the resistance of the body to infection is lowered 
by its use. But the chief way in which the 
chronic alcoholic exposed himself to infection from 
tubercle was through the indirect effects of chronic 
addiction upon personal hygiene and upon social and 
domestic conduct. Those: who were improperly fed 
and clothed as a result of poverty through drink fell an 
easy prey. Much contagion was contracted at the 
public bar. Dr. Kelynack then read a symposium of 
opinions in agreement with his own contributed by 
Sir Robert Philip, Sir Sims Woodhead, Sir Thomas 
Oliver, Sir Henry Gauvain, Professor Hope, Professor 
E. L. Collis, Dr. Nathan Raw, and Dr. C. J. McAlister. 
He argued for additional research on alcohol and tuber- 
culosis by the profession and for a school campaign of 
temperance education along the lines recommended in 
the new syllabus of the Board of Education. Agents 
of insurance bodies should give health instruction in 
England as they do in America. 

A vote of thanks to the speaker was proposed by 
Archdeacon HOWSON and seconded by Dr. MCALISTER. 
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Acbietus and Hotices of Hooks. 


THE DUODENAL TUBE AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


By MAx EINHORN, M.D. London and Philadelphia: 
W.B. Saunders Company. 1920. Pp.122. 13s. 6d. 

Professor Einhorn’s ingenuity in devising apparatus 
for plumbing the hidden depths of the alimentary tract 
has been widely recognised. In this small volume 
he describes numerous modifications of his original 
duodenal tube and hints at various diagnostic and 
therapeutic manceuvres which he believes them to 
have brought within the range of practicability. There 
is no doubt that the study of gastric and duodenal 
secretory function has been greatly advanced by the 
employment of the duodenal tube, but the scope for its 
numerous offspring depicted in Professor Hinhorn’s 
new book would appear to be more limited. His 
claims frequently lack experimental support, and he 
does not produce substantial evidence that by these 
new devices the diagnosis of such conditions as pyloric 
stenosis, for instance, is made any more easy or certain 
than by the methods already in vogue. Itis true that the 
book is only a résumé largely devoted to technique, but 
the frequency of unscientific generalisations is annoying. 
Under a discussion of the duodenal instillation of gases 
the author states: ‘‘ Thus CO, could be tried in painful 
conditions of the intestine.’’ Why should distension 
with COz be calculated to relieve ‘* painful conditions of 
the intestine ’’? Anyhow, this phrase is so loose that it 
should surely not be employed ina medical book. In 
the same chapter under the heading of duodenal 
alimentation occurs an instance of the author’s vague 
and general claims. He states: ‘‘In nearly half 
of all the cases of ulcerations of the stomach and 
duodenum, in which before duodenal feeding the thread 
test was positive, it became negative after treatment. 
This would point most likely to the fact that an actual 
cure of the ulcer had taken place.’’ The thread test is 
hardly yet an accepted proof of the presence of an 
ulcer; still less should the absence of a blood-stain be 
regarded as conclusive evidence of healing. The 
number of cases is not stated, but ‘‘ nearly half’’ 
does not suggest a particularly encouraging recovery- 
rate. Theoretically, the presence of a tube in contact 
with an ulcer, even if it obviates the contact of food, 
does not recommend itself, although it may be admitted 
that duodenal alimentation is a method deserving of 
trial in selected cases. 

In discussing the analysis of duodenal contents the 
author makes little mention of the difficulties dependent 
on the mixture of secretions obtained. Duodenal speci- 
mens must of necessity represent a very varying com- 
bination of gastric, pancreatic, and intestinal secretions 
and bile, whether in healthy or diseased subjects. The 
illustration of specimens of bile obtained in several 
conditions is pretty, but diagnoses based on the colour 
and consistency of the bile must surely be liable to 
fallacy. No mention is made of the bacteriological 
investigations of the duodenum and small bowel which 
the duodenal tube has made possible. Professor 
Einhorn describes no less than 11 modifications of the 
original model, for which he has invented names such 
as, ‘‘the sectional intestinal examiner’’; ‘‘ the intestinal 





delineator’’; ‘‘the simultaneous gastro-duodenal 
aspirator’’; ‘‘the infantile dilating pyloric catheter,”’ 
and so on. None of them would appear to hold the 


promise of the author’s original tube, the simplicity and 
adaptability of which are its chief assets. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE PROSTATE. 


Fifth edition. By Sir PETER J. FREYER, K.C.B., 
Surgeon to St. Peter’s Hospital. London: Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox. 1920. With 56 plates. Pp. 174. 
10s. 6d. 

THIS is a fifth edition of a series of lectures delivered 
by the author. The various theories which have been 
put forward to account for the enlargement of the 
prostate in the later years of life are discussed. The 
writer considers that. the enlargement is adenomatous 


in character, the cause of the growth being as ree te 
unexplained. He describes his operation of total 
enucleation of the enlarged prostate in its capsule; the 
urethra is usually torn across at the level of the veru- — 
montanum, and the ejaculatory ducts are, as a rule, left © 
adherent to the portion of the prostatic urethra anterior — 
to this point. The bladder is always drained through a 
large tube, for which a smaller one is substituted on the 
fourth day. The writer has performed his operation on — 
over 1600 patients, including 92 octogenarians. The 
results are discussed and a large number of cases are > 
detailed, many of which have been followed up and 
their after-history traced for ten years and more. 
following the operation. 

The death-rate has been reduced to 4 per cent. in Sir. 
Peter Freyer’s last 300 operations on ordinary cases. 
In old age—that is, in men over 80 years—the mortality 
is much higher—namely, 11°3 per cent. One chapter is 
devoted to a discussion on the advisability of perform- 
ing the operation in two stages, the conclusion arrived 
at being that this should be always avoided if possible. 
In the author’s experience vesical calculus is often 
associated with enlargement of the ‘prostate, more 
frequently than once in every sixth case. 

A new chapter on cancer of the prostate is added. 
The incidence is given as 13°8 per cent. of all cases of © 
prostatic enlargement. The symptoms are those which 
occur in simple enlargement of the organ, but run their 
course in months instead of years. Moreoyer, loss of 
flesh, loss of strength, and pain occur. Hemorrhage is 
rarely found. The author recommends enucleation in 
those cases where the cancer has supervened upon a 
previously enlarged adenoma, provided that the prostate | 
is still movable. He does not, however, advise supra- 
pubic enucleation in cases of primary carcinoma of the 
gland unassociated with an earlier innocent growth, 
since in these subjects extension to the adjacent 
structures takes place very early. 

This book is of great value, since it summarises the 
author’s unequalled experience of the surgical treatment 
of enlarged prostate. Its value would be still further 
increased by an expression of opinion as to the merits 
of the various tests of renal function that may be 
applied before prostatectomy to aid the surgeon in: 
doubtful cases and to warn him when he is dealing. 
with a subject whose kidneys are already so much 
damaged that any operation might be sufficient to 
induce uremia. 


ANZ STHETICS, THEIR USES AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Sixth edition. By DUDLEY WILMOT BUXTON. 
London: H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. With 97 illus- 
trations and 8 plates. 1920. Pp. 548. 21s. 


THIs text-book has been much enlarged and consider- 
ably altered. The general arrangement remains that 
with which many readers have for long been familiar, 
the physiological qualities as well as the practical uses 
of each anesthetic being described in a chapter. Dr. 
Buxton takes the wide view of anesthetics to be 
expected from a man with his long experience and 
judicial mind, and it is impossible to discover that he 
has any favourite among the various agents and 
methods available for producing anzesthesia, unless it is 
that in administering chloroform a dosimetric apparatus 
is to be preferred to the drop-bottle and mask. He 
approves, too, of the mixture of alcohol and chloroform 
(lin 10). The popular C.E. mixture is severely criticised, 
more as a result of laboratory investigations than on 
clinical grounds. The pages on choice of anzesthetic, 
indeed, pleased us less than did the rest of the book. 
Many anesthetists will hesitate to adopt gas and ether 
for intranasal operations or operations upon the eye, 
other than excision; and intratracheal ether insuffla- 
tion should rarely, we think, be chosen for abdominal 
work. 

There is no better portion of the book than that 
which deals with nitrous oxide, whether we regard the 
account of its physiological action or its application in 
practice. Here we are interested to note that Dr. 
Buxton is strongly opposed to re-breathing. The author 
considers nasal methods of. giving ‘‘ gas’’ -less safe 
than oral, but we note that he does not allude 


_ many layers of the open ether mask, for the reason that 





_ the induction stages by starting with a weak chloroform 
vapour after preliminary injection of morphine and 


er 


_and experience. 
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iets “ 
to the addition of oxygen to gas given by the |} Thus, consideration of operative treatment, except for 
nose. Generally speaking, however, he is a warm | the simplest cases, is wisely omitted, and though the 


advocate of the use of oxygen concurrently with 
all anzesthetics, and he is also insistent on the advan- 
tage of warming vapours before they are inhaled. 
_ When using open ether Dr. Buxton prefers to shorten 


importance of the ophthalmoscope in general medicine 
is insisted on there is no attempt to deal with the 
niceties of ophthalmoscopic examination. It may be 
added that the methods of testing refraction are only 
lightly touched upon, so that the practitioner who 
proposes to prescribe glasses for any but quite simple 
cases will have to supplement the information he will 
find here. Perhaps the plan on which the book is 
written will best be indicated by quoting the titles of 
Some of the chapters: ‘The clinical significance of 
cedema of the eyelids’’; ‘“‘ The clinical significance of 
a ‘bloodshot’ eye ’’; ‘The clinical significance of a 
hard eye’’; ‘‘ The duty of the general practitioner 
towards a _ patient Suffering from cataract—before, 
during, and after the operation’’; ‘‘ Eye injuries, with 
special reference to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1906’’; ‘* Eye-strain and its consequences’”’; ‘‘ The 
clinical significance of nystagmus.’’ The book is espe- 
cially useful on the treatment of those cases likely to 
demand the attention of the general practitioner. 

There are 20 plates, some of them in colours and 
each containing many figures, all good. An appendix 
includes eminently practical therapeutic notes and 
formule. We have only noticed one misprint in the 
text. We give the book -a hearty welcome, and con- 
fidently hope that it will come to be regarded by many 
practitioners as an indispensable companion. 


scopolamine. He dislikes the ‘rousing effect of ether 
upon the patient bemused by the drugs.’’ Another 
plan recommended is to start with the mixture of 
alcohol and chloroform; if this is adopted Dr. Buxton 
insists on the importance of employing a _ separate 
mask so as not to pour the chloroform mixture on the 


_ undue quantities of chloroform might be imprisoned. 
_ The author believes that from the open ether mask a 
percentage vapour of ether not higher than 12 per cent. 
is obtained. This is considerably lower than the 20 
_ per cent. estimated by Waller. 

The descriptions of apparatus and the Ulustrations 
_and plates in the book are extremely good. Dr. Buxton 
discusses the nature and treatment of shock and the 
causation of fatalities during anesthesia in compre- 
hensive fashion only to be achieved by wide reading 
The book is .one to be.read with 
_ profit and pleasure by any advanced student who is 
_ conctrned with the administration of anzsthetics. 








_DISEASES OF THE EYER. 
Third edition. By M.S. MAYOU, F.R.C.S. London: 
Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. With 
124 original illustrations and 8 colour plates. 1920. 
e 


LECTURES ON SURGERY TO NURSES. 
By ALAN H. Topp, B.Sc., M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., 
Orthopedic Registrar, Guy’s Hospital. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1920. Pp. 270. 7s. 6d. 
THIS book is based upon lectures delivered to pro- 
bationary nurses at Guy’s Hospital. It is not a manual 
of nursing, but aims at giving to the nurse an under- 


Pp. 326. 10s. 6d. 

IN the preface to this edition the author intimates 
that, having regard to the fact that the medical 
students’ curriculum is already overburdened, he has 


only added such new material as will bring the volume 
up to date. While not pretending to give anything like a 


> 


complete account of the subject, his object is to convey 
so much of its essentials as every medical practitioner 


‘should be familiar with on entering the profession. 
The result is a handsome volume of convenient size, 
containing about half the matter to be found in hand- 
books such as those of Swanzy or Parsons, and less than 
a quarter of the amount contained in one of the larger 
text-books, such as that of Fuchs. One feature of this 
work reminds us that its author has distinguished 


himself in ocular pathology—namely, the inclusion of 


figures illustrating the microscopical appearances of 

such common conditions as phlyctenular conjunctivitis 

and arterio-sclerosis of the retina. These figures are 

‘Superior to those generally found in larger text-books. 

‘The operations described are few but are well selected, 

and include a method of iridotomy not generally known. 
i a ea aa 


CLINICAL OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


-For the General Practitioner. By A. MAITLAND 
RAMSAY, M.D. London: Henry Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1920. Pp. 500. 42s. 


IN a foreword to this book Sir James Mackenzie tells 
us that it was he who suggested that the author should 
write it, “‘ drawing his information from his own expe- 
rience and not copying the beliefs and superstitions of 
his predecessors.’’ The advice has been faithfully 
followed, and the product is no ordinary text-book, in 
Which the whole ground of ophthalmology is treated in 
& Superficial manner. It is a work Specially adapted to 
the needs of the general practitioner who desires to 
understand the bearings of all the eye cases with 
Which he is likely to be confronted, without 
pretending to deal with those difficult cases which 
rightly belong to the Sphere of the specialist. It 
1S Rot an elementary book in the sense of being a 
mere introduction to the subject, for important sections 
are treated fully, and especially in such affections as 
phlyctenular disease the directions for treatment and 
seneral management leave little to be desired. On the 
other hand, the author assumes that with regard to 
certain other parts of the subject his readers desire to 
Possess only such familiarity as to know their own 
limitations and the right moment to callin expert aid, 


standing of the objects and methods of surgical treat- 
ment by explaining briefly the elements of pathology 
and surgery, and thus enabling her to perform her 
duties with intelligent interest. The lecturer alone 
can judge whether or not he has succeeded. The 
first chapter is concerned with the causes of inflamma- 
tion, and it is difficult to believe from reading it 
that a probationer could comprehend all that. it 
contains, for it summarises in a few pages pathology 
which the medical student has but partly learnt at 
the end of a year’s study preceded by an earlier 
scientific training. ; 

The lectures on other subjects, for example, fractures, 
shock, the acute abdomen, were probably more easily 
appreciated since they deal with things which the 
nurse has before her as solid realities throughout her 
work in the wards ; their importance can be understood 
without the use of the microscope or such detailed 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology as the average 
nurse has no time to acquire. The book is well written 
in an easy style which makes pleasant reading. 


ENCYCLOPHDIA MEDICA. 
Edited by J. W. BALLANTYNE, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Vol. VI.: Heat Fever to Intertrigo. Edinburgh: 
W. Green and Son. 1919. Pp. 658. 
THE sixth volume of this imposing work appears after 
a considerable interval. The mostimportant articles in it 
are those on Heredity, by Professor J. Arthur Thomson: 
on Hernia, by Si# Berkeley Moynihan; on Injuries and 
Diseases of the Hip-joint, by Sir D’Arcy Power and 
Professor Alexis Thomson; on Hysteria, by 8. A. Kinnier 
Wilson, M.D.; on Immunity, by W. M. Scott, M.D.; and 
on Insanity: its Etiology, by the late A. R. Urquhart, 
revised by Lewis Bruce, M.D.; its Pathology, by W. Ford 
Robertson, M.D.; its Nature and Symptoms, by the late 
G. R. Wilson, M.D., revised by H.. C. Marr, M.D., 
and the late C. A. Mercier, M.D. 121 pages are devoted 
to insanity, and these by no means exhaust the 
subject, since we are referred to the five volumes of the 
Encyclopedia, of which the second edition has already 
appeared, and are further referred to many articles 
which will appear in volumes subsequently to be pub- 
lished. The essential defect of books published as 
encyclopedias, in which subjects are arranged in 
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alphabetical order and in which the publication of all 
the volumes is not simultaneous, is thus apparent. The 
articles above mentioned are admirable in their various 
subjects, but the sense of discontinuity imparted by the 
arrangement is at times rather bewildering. For 
instance, in the article on the General Treatment of 
Insanity, for a discussion on psychotherapy, which is 
coming to be regarded as the most important part of 
treatment, we are referred to a volume far down in the 
alphabetical list for future publication. Dr. Wilson’s 
article is an exhaustive historical and symptomatic 
account of hysteria, written with philosophic vision 
and useful as a corrective to the extreme psychological 
position which is at the moment tending to become the 
vogue. With this article it is instructive to read that of 
Dr. G. F. Still on Hysteria in Childhood, and to have the 
fruit of his vast experience therein embodied. When 
the entire Encyclopedia is published any happy owner 
of a copy will be in possession of a complete treasury of 
medicine, surgery, and their ancillary sciences, written 
by masters of their subjects and edited with skill and 
judgment. 





JOURNALS. 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene. An Anglo-American 
Journal. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Published 
monthly. 30s. per year; single copies 4s.—Drs. A. Hamilton 
and G. R. Minot in the June number of this journal have an 
article upon ether poisoning in the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. They describe symptoms of acute and chronic 
intoxication with sulphuric ether which appeared among 
the workers, some experiencing mental confusion and 
uncontrollable excitement followed by drowsiness and stupor, 
others more chronic symptoms of weakness, dizziness, 
nausea, and depression. The article is of special interest 
owing to the blood examinations made. Red cells were 
found to be somewhat more numerous than usual with some 
achromia and slight but definite abnormal variation in size. 
White cells were distinctly increased in number, though not 
definitely in relation to the red counts. Slight anseemia was 
present, such as may exist concurrently with increased counts 
ofredcells. Ethers are fat-soluble bodies, and in anarticle by 
Dr. T. M. Legge in the August issue an account is given 
of much more pronounced effects caused by other bodies 
with a lipoid affinity—viz., tetrachlorethane, dinitrobenzene, 
and trinitrotoluene. The first of these substances, when 
employed as a constituent of aeroplane dope, gave rise to 
liver destruction and fatal toxic jaundice. 
is used in the dye industry, interferes with the oxygen- 
carrying power of hemoglobin, and has been known to cause 
toxic jaundice. While the last, whichis the high explosive 
T.N.T., so largely used in the war, caused dermatitis of the 
character associated with exposure to substances which 
dissolve and remove the natural grease from the skin ; liver 
destruction and toxic jaundice; and blood changes associated 
with fatal aplastic anemia.—In the same issue two other 
unusual forms of industrial poisoning are dealt with. 
C. I. Reed describes a group of symptoms ascribed to 
the inhalation of fumes of cyanogen chloride; severe 
exposure caused ‘‘dizziness, nausea, profuse lacrymation, 
blurring of vision, gasping, coughing, staggering, and 
prostration that lasted several hours. Chronic symptoms 
were muscular weakness, lassitude, congestion of the 
lungs, irritation of the skin, hoarseness, conjunctivitis, 
cedema of the eyelids, and burning urine.’ Similar sym- 
ptoms were produced by injecting dogs with cyanogen 
chloride dissolved in a solution of sodium chloride.—Dr. 
G. A. Stephens has an interesting noteon cadmium poisoning, 
which he gives evidence for thinking is the real cause of 
what has previously been diagnosed as plumbism among 
zine-smelters. Appreciable amounts of cadmium were found 
in the liver in certain fatal cases where lead only existed in 
traces. Dr. Stephens points out that cadmium is known to 
be toxic and to belong to a group of heavy metals recognised 
to be toxic. Fumes of cadmium are giv@n off during zinc- 
smelting; the symptoms among zinc-smelters previously 
ascribed to lead are atypical of lead-poisoning, but similar 
to those ascribed to cadmium. This note is an example 
of the kind of research which an observant doctor can do 
in the course of his daily work. ~ 

The position in relation to anthrax as an industrial 
disease is summarised by Dr. T. M. Legge in the July 
number. This summary is an excellent one; it deals espe- 
cially with anthrax in the woollen industry and tells of the 
failure in the past to eradicate the disease, pointing out that 
‘« the remedies applied so far have all been directed at treating 
the effect and not the cause.’’ He speaks hopefulbhy of the 
future. The only practicable remedy is disinfection of con- 
taminated wool, either at the point of export or at the port 
of arrival in Great Britain. A satisfactory method of dis- 
infection by using formaldehyde has been worked out in this 
country; and proposals are now under consideration for 
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which it has set before itself. 
articles to which we are continuing to draw attention from 
time to time, 
current literature. 
grouped according to subject, are not mere references, but 
real summaries from which readers can obtain knowledge of 
contemporary work without having to refer in every case to 
original sources, which may not be easy of access. 


The second, which, 





employing it on a commercial scale at disinfection stations 
in such places as Karachi, Bombay, Basra, 
centres through which infected wool passes, 
England. The cost, some quarter of a million pounds, is to 
be met by a charge of about 13d. per lb. on the wool dis- 
infected. Adoption of this scheme will, it is hoped, free the 
woollen industry from the risk of anthrax, an ever constant 
fear. 
been the fons et origo of the whole scheme. 


and .Cairo, the 
as well as in 


The writer modestly does not point out that he has 


This journal continues to maintain the high standard ~ 
Apart from the special 


each issue contains valuable abstracts of 
These abstracts, which are conveniently 


Archives de Médecine Militaires.—In the last number (Vol. 


LXXII., Nos. 6 to 9) there are complementary articles on 
bad scars or unsatisfactory cicatrices, by 
and M. O. Jacob. Each author points out that a bad 
scar is the result of hematoma and sepsis, as is proved 
by the observation that such scars are far more common 
among men wounded early in the war. They became few 
when secondary suture arrived, fewer still when primary 
suture became usual. 
bullet wounds through soft parts; scars disfiguring the face 
and distorting orifices, as mouth or eye ; lastly, scars which 
hamper or ‘prevent the* movement of joints. 
ulcerate; they may develop cheloid, which is most likely to 
arise about deep sutures of relaxation. Psoriasis has been‘’seen 
on a scar and has spread thence to sound skin. As regards 
treatment, the chief prophylactic is early mobilisation ; but 
massage and baths should be tried before any operation. 
Excision is the best treatment, but it is often useful to inject 
air into the underlying tissues and with this method to join 
massage. 
for sliding the skin along. M. Voncken says these scars are 
particularly apt to occur when there have been large operation 
wounds. 
drainage angled and stellate incisions shall not be made, but 
that to get access to some remote pocket a separate but — 
parallel incision be employed. 
the limb, after careful suturing, flexed as much as is required, 
up in plaster-of-Paris. 
up for 15 days, and then slightly relaxed every seven days; 
he promises good results if this method be patiently and 
exactly followed. 


M. J. Voncken 


They are of various kinds: scars of 


Scars may 


Grafting mav have to be done or some operation 
fie asks that in operations to secure thorough 


M. O. Jacob adds that he puts 


This awkward position must be keps 
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A USEFUL AURAL ATTIC SYRINGE. 


THE number of cases of attic disease presenting them- 
selves at the Ministry of Pensions’ Aural Clinics has 
impressed upon me the necessity for an attic syringe of as 
simple and convenient form as possible, and Thave therefore 
devised the one shown in the accompanying figure. It will 








be seen that the tip is the same as that of Milligan’s, but l 
have adapted it to a U-shaped tube capable of holding about 
10 minims of alcohol or other liquid. An indiarubber tube 
and glass mouth-piece are also provided. The instrument is 
held by the U-tube and the liquid is drawn up into it by 
suction with the mouth. It might be adapted to a Milligan’s 
handle, but I have found it extremely convenient to hold it 
simply by the U-tube. The end-piece plugs firmly into the 
tube and it hasa ring pointing in the opposite direction from 
the curve of the extreme tip. The position of the tip can 
therefore be determined with the greatest accuracy and it is 
capable of being rotated to any desired position. The plug- 
joint by which the end-piece is united to the U-tube should 
be secure, but if there is any feeling of doubt with regard to 
this a thread or string of indiarubber can be passed through 
the ring and secured round the U-tube. The instrument com- 
mends itself on account of the rapidity and ease of use and 
the facility with which it can be taken to pieces for sterilisa- 
tion. It can be worked by a syringe instead of the mouth. 

The syringe has been made for me by Mr. Henry Lewis, 
of 2. Westmoreland-street, London, W. 

Harley-street, W. JAMES DUNDAS-GRANT. 
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: Internationalism in 
‘ Formularies. 


| REPRESENTATIVES from Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, recently met in conference at Stockholm 
‘to discuss pharmaceutical questions of common 
‘interest. ‘The principal subject considered was the 
feasibility of compiling a Joint Scandinavian 
Pharmacopceia, and, although no definite conclusion 
‘was arrived at, the conference passed a resolution 
expressing the opinion that the northern countries 
should adopt measures to bring their Pharma. 
copeeias into agreement as closely as possible. The 
larger question as to whether it is desirable and 
possible to compile an international world-wide 
pharmacopeeia is naturally suggested by these 
proceedings, for there is no doubt that consider. 
able advantages would accrue to the public as well 
as to medical men and pharmacists if such an 
imternational standard could be set up to con- 
‘rol the nomenclature, strengths, and methods of 
preparation of medicinal substances. The sug- 
gestion is no new one, and a certain amount 
of progress has, in fact, been made in this direction. 
The British Pharmacopoeia replaced the Separate 
official formularies which, previous to 1864, were 
n use for England, Scotland, and Ireland ; further, 
she compilers of the 1914 edition have included in 
she text references to various plants and substances 
suggested by Indian and Colonial authorities, the 
aim being to produce a pharmacopceia suitable for 
ihe whole Empire. In 1902 an International Con. 
erence was held at Brussels to discuss the unifica- 
ion of the formule of potent remedies. This 
jathering was attended by delegates from nearly 
svery Civilised country, and it led in 1906 to the 
udoption by the participating States of a series of 
‘ecommendations concerning the names, strengths, 
und modes of preparation of about 40 drugs and 
salenicals, which recommendations have been 
smbodied, more or less completely, in the various 
lational pharmacopceias Subsequently issued. As 
he result of collaboration between British and 
{merican authorities, official abbreviations for 
»sharmacopceial products are now given, with few 
ints of difference, in the pharmacopceias of the 
wo English-speaking nations, and these will doubt- 
€ss be found useful by dispensers in foreign 
ountries. 

It may be thought that by working along lines 
uch as those indicated, the compilation of a 
miversal pharmacopceia might be attained. But 
3 such a consummation in reality desirable ? 
lany disadvantages have to be considered. The 
cheme would necessitate the surrender of cherished 
ational characteristics with regard to both 
adividual remedies and general proceedings in 
harmaceutical practice. Limited, or nearly so, to 
ny pharmacopoeia, there are a number of remedies 
‘hich, although they may have no very great 
ltrinsic merit as compared with other more or less 
tmilar preparations, would only be relinquished 
‘ith great reluctance; and space could certainly not 
¢ found for all such in an international formulary. 
fe take several illustrations from our own 
harmacopeeia: Ammoniated tincture of quinine 


INTERNATIONALISM IN OFFICIAL FORMULARIES. 
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does not occur in any of the more important 
foreign pharmacopoeias; black mercurial lotion 
and pill of colocynth and hyoscyamus are official 
only in Mexico and Japan respectively. Of grey 
powder, pill of aloes and myrrh, and ammoniated 
tincture of valerian, all of which have appeared in 
London and British pharmacopeeias of three 
centuries and are still widely used, only the first- 
named occurs in as many as two of the other 
European pharmacopcias, Sweden and Portugal 
being in this case the countries concerned. In 
connexion with methods of practice it may be 
mentioned that while it is found more convenient 
in this country to measure liquids by volume and 
solids by weight, on the continent the practice of 
weighing both liquids and solids is adhered to. 
Further, the derangement of pharmaceutical 
industry resulting from such widespread changes 
in formule would be considerable, and the bulk of 
an international compilation meeting even the 
minimum requirements of. the various countries 
would be inconveniently large. 

We think that the disadvantages attaching to a 
universal pharmacopcia outweigh the advantages.. 
It is, indeed, open to question whether the needs 
of the mother-country as well as those of the colonies 
can be adequately met within the limits of a Single 
volume. Would it not be more satisfactory to 
compile one or more additional formularies for the 
use of the dependencies and thus make room in 
the central publication for additional preparations ? 
There are many widely used remedies of proved 
reliability which might well be included: novo- 
Caine is an example. A number of representatives 
Signing the Brussels agreement of 1906 made 
reservations on behalf of their Governments, with 
the result that the agreement has not been carried 
out in quite as uniform a manner as had been 
hoped; yet much has been done, and it is our 
opinion that efforts limited to the elaboration and 
strengthening of such agreements would be more 
productive of good result than those directed 
towards the establishntent of one world-wide 
authority controlling all remedies, potent and 


otherwise. 
a 


Pulmonary Collapse Treatment and 
Modern Languages. 


NINE years ago’ we wrote of the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis by an _ artificial 
pneumothorax :— 

It is obviously not a procedure to be lightly recom- 
mended, and until much more information is forthcoming 
both in regard to its immediate and remote results, it is 
impossible to form any judgment as to its value. 

The two papers recently published in THE LANCET 
not only give us “much more information,” 
but one of them, Professor P. Butut’s, in our 
present issue, carries us a step farther and 
shows what can be achieved when a pneumothorax 
proving impracticable, the diseased lung is collapsed 
by an extrapleural thoracoplastic operation. Pro- 
fessor C. SAUGMAN, who has treated over 500 patients 
with artificial pneumothorax, finds? that if a com- 
plete pneumothorax can be established in patients 
fulfilling the indications for this treatment, 70 
per cent. are fit for work from 3 to 13 years 
after discharge. If only an incomplete pneumo- 
thorax is established this percentage is 
reduced to 11. If cases of both complete and 


1'THE LANCET, 1911, ii., 235. 
* THE LANCET, Oct. 2nd, p. 685. 
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incomplete collapse are considered in one group, 
and compared with cases in which no pneumo- 
thorax can be established, he shows that, in the 
first group, 32 per cent. are fit for work after seven 
years, whereas in the second group this result is 
achieved only in 16 per cent. He sums up his 
verdict on this treatment thus: “I do not know 
any other treatment that gives third-stage, sputum- 
positive cases a 33 per cent. chance of being able to 
work after seven years.” In his analysis of 37 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis treated by extra- 
pleural thoracoplasty, Professor BULL shows that 
by improving his technique he has reduced his 
operation mortality from’ 30 to 4 per cent., and 
that of the 33 patients surviving the operation, 
15 “ obtained a curative result ’—a result enabling 
many of them to cycle and take other exercise. Pro- 
fessor SAUGMAN has also obtained striking results 
with extrapleural thoracoplasty, and,as a recent pub- 
lication® on this subject shows, he has performed 
this operation on 40 patients, 12 of whom were still 
undergoing sanatorium treatment, and 13 were fit 
for work. To all with experience of the limitations 
of every other treatment of far-advanced pulmonary 
tuberculosis these results must carry conviction. 
But they have not been lightly obtained. For all 
the papers reviewed show that only by meticulous 
attention to detail and prolonged sanatorium super- 
vision has it been possible to snatch success from 
failure. 

It is more salutary than flattering to our self- 
esteem to realise that in collapse therapy of the 
lungs we have, as a nation, contributed little of 
original value, and we have been deplorably slow 
in utilising the discoveries made by others. Pneu- 
mothorax treatment was being practised in the 
“nineties” in Italy and America, and by 1906 it had 
been adopted by SAUGMAN in Denmark. Many other 
countries followed suit about this time, but it was 
not till 1910 that this country took any interest in 
the matter, when a young English doctor, whose 
disease had been arrested on the continent by this 
treatment, strayed back to England and introduced 

it at a small private sanatorium. If we study the 
history of extrapleural thoracoplasty we are con- 
fronted by the same humiliating state of affairs. 
As Professor BULL points out, this operation was 
first performed in 1903 by CARL SPENGLER. It has 
grown in favour ever since, and in Switzerland, 
Germany; and the Scandinavian countries it is well 
established as an operation calculated to convert a 
considerable proportion of hopeless into hopeful 
cases. But in this country, apart from the striking 
work of Mr. Morriston DaAviEs, little has been 
done. Physicians who recognise the value of this 
treatment complain that they cannot find surgeons 
in this country skilled in thoracoplasty, and 
surgeons retort that it is useless for them to 
master the complicated technique what time that 
most physicians are too timid or ignorant to advise 
their patients to submit to the operation. Con- 
sidering how small the world has become owing to 
modern facilities for communication, it is amazing 
that there should still be so long a “ latent 
period” between the origin of certain scientific 
discoveries and their general recognition. 

Could we but flatter ourselves that our back- 
wardness was confined to a highly specialised 
branch’ of therapeutics, of value only to a few 
patients, we might yet enjoy the happiness of self- 

complacency. But at the risk of further wounding 
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our national pride we would quote the opening 


lines of a recent review in the Danish journal, 


Hospitalstidende, by Professor RovsinG, the doyen 
of the. Scandinavian surgeons, of an English 
book on ‘“ Common Infections of the Kidneys,’ 
published in 1920. : 

This book is a new proof, added to many others, of the 
isolation and encapsulation of the British island kingdom 
from the rest of the world, not least in matters of 
science. The controversy as to whether infections of 
the urinary passages usually occur by the blood stream 
or ascend from the urethra to the bladder and thence 
upwards, which 20 years ago was waged on the 
Continent and during which the reviewer saw his 
theory as to hematogenous infection recognised and 
accepted, seems only now to have reached England, 
where, undisturbed by earlier investigations on the 
subject, this question is now being discussed. . 
Even if a liberal discount be allowed for the 
natural pique of a reviewer who finds his own 
investigations ignored, this passage deserves atten. 
tion, and as similar criticisms are often voiced by 
other candid friends abroad we should do well to 
compare the equipment of British doctors with 
that of their colleagues on the continent. What 
proportion, we may ask, of specialists in diseases 
of the lungs and kidneys read other languages 
than their own? Which of our special hospitals 
insist on applicants for honorary appointments 
possessing a knowledge of more than one moderr 
language? Modern languages have, alas, ofter 
been degraded in our schools to a status com 
parable with that of ping-pong and hunt-the 
slipper in the world of games. But, it may be 
asked, does the British specialist with a knowledgt 
of modern languages find time to turn this know 
ledge to good account? With no other financia 
support than the revenue from his private practic 
must he not often concentrate on the bread-and 
butter aspect of his profession just at a stage in hi 
career when further study is most needed and woul 
yield the best results? The problem is not eas} 
but its solution is imperative lest, in certain aspect 
of medicine, we become the China of the West. 


——————_—___— 


The Position of the Indian Medica 
Service. 


THE valuable Report has just reached us of th 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State fc 
India to inquire into , the administration av 
organisation of the army in India, over whic 
Lord EsHER presided.’ Simultaneously we hay 
received the Report of the Committee, appointe 
by the Government of India to examine into tl 
reorganisation of the medical services in thi 
country, over which Sir VERNEY LOVETT presidec 
Both documents should be of first-class value 
helping to an early solution of the difficulti 
attaching to the Indian Medical Service. AS @ 
our readers know, the Indian Medical Service hi 
for at least 12 years declined in popularity wi! 
the medical profession, and this decline hi 
recently been more marked. Constitutional chang 
in India, the increased cost of living, the decrea 
of opportunities for private practice, the difficul 
in obtaining leave, as well as the paucity of w 











1 Kast India (Army in India Committee, 1919-20) Report of t 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for India to Inadt 
into the Administration and Organisation of the Army in Ind 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s. 6d. net. ; 

2 Bast India (Medical Services Committee) Report of the Ca 
mittee appointed by the Government of India to Examine t 
Question of the Reorganisation of the Medical Services in Ind 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
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_ honours and rewards, have had such a depressing 
' effect on the Service that, to quote the words of 
| Lord EsHER’s Report, ‘the cumulative result has 
' been a steadily increasing difficulty in obtaining 
recruits of the right stamp from the medical 
schools of the United Kingdom.” 

Three separate schemes, under any of which it 
was hoped that the position could be remedied, 
_ have been put forward to meet a bad and worsening 

state of affairs. First, we have the formation of an 
_ Indian Medical Corps to take the place of the Indian 
. Medical Service, and in addition do the work now 
done by the Royal Army Medical Corps in India; 
secondly, the transfer of the medical charge of the 
' Indian Army as well as the British Army to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, making the Indian 
_ Medical Service a purely civil service ; and thirdly, 
the retention of both corps, but splitting the Indian 
| Medical Service into two, one part serving the 
' Indian Army and the other the civil population. 
_ Lord EsHER’s Committee finds none of the schemes 
_ altogether suited for the requirements of the army 
_on the-one side and the civil population on the 
other, and the reasons given should be studied. The 
two Reports go thoroughly into questions whose 
difficulty and intricacy have been exaggerated by 
the delay in dealing with them. They supply the 
information upon which a sound and definite plan 
: might at last be undertaken. 
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| _ International List of Causes of 


Death. 


_ THE Conference on the Revision of the Inter- 
national List of Causes of Death is the third of 
: its kind, and began at Paris on Monday last. The 
previous conference, that of 1909, issued the 
present International List, which was adopted by 
the British Registrars-General, in common with 
the greater part of the civilised world. The 
English “Manual of the International List of 
Causes of Death” and the “short list” used by 
‘medical officers of health are both based upon the 
International List, the “ short list,” of course, after 
condensation, very similar to that used for the 
short list” of the United States. Comparisons of 
British mortaiity with that of other countries has 
thus been greatly facilitated. The Internationa] 
List is now somewhat overdue for revision, 
| the original scheme contemplating a decennial 
revision. 
_ Great Britain and Ireland were not represented 
at the previous conferences, but the following 
delegates are attending the present conference: 
Dr. G.S. BucHanan, C.B., Ministry of Health; Sir 
Humpury Rowueston, K.C.B., Royal College of 
Physicians of London; Dr. T. H. C. STEVENSON, 
C.B.E., Superintendent of Statistics, Registrar- 
General’s Office, England; Dr. J. C. DUNLOP, 
Superintendent of Statistics, Registrar-General’s 
Office, Scotland; Dr. N. McI. FALKINER, Superinten- 
dent of Statistics, Registrar-General’s Office, 
Ireland. Before leaving for Paris the British 
delegates have conferred at the Ministry of 
Health with representatives of various author- 
ities interested in the nomenclature of disease, 
imcluding the Navy, Army, and Air Force, the Royal 
Colleges, the Medical Research Council, the London 
County Council, the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, and others. They have also received and 
considered detailed criticisms from the same sources 
Upon certain proposed amendments of the list. 


POSTURE IN THE WORKSHOP. 


| operator be furnished with a suitable chair. 
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Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.”’ 


POSTURE IN THE WORKSHOP, 


A GREAT deal of importance is rightly attached to the 
necessity for workers in industrial occupations assuming 
such a posture that the onset of fatigue is postponed as 
long as possible. That suitable rest-pauses introduced 
into the cycle of operations does much to lessen fatigue 
has been abundantly proved, but it is equally certain 
that alternative standing and sitting will do even more 
than the introduction of rest-pauses to bring this about. 
Many industrial occupations are now carried out stand- 
ing which can equally well be done sitting, provided the 
An opera- 
tion such as filing, for example, can be done sitting, 
provided the chair supplied has foot-rests allowing the 
left foot to be carried off to the left, so that sufficient 
body weight may be readily given to the file. The 
question of good seating has been thoroughly exa- 
mined by those responsible for the seating in schools, 
where much prominence has been given to the correct 
height for the back support, the distance of the seat 
from the work—that is, from the top ot the desk—and 
to the slope of the table. 

The Home Office has recently directed attention to 
this question ina pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Seats for Workers 
in Factories and Workshops.’’ Several examples of 
workers’ chairs are illustrated, some adapted for use at 
the work-bench, and others, taking up very little room, 
which are suitable for attaching to the walls of the 
workshop or to pillars, where they exist. Since workers 
vary very much in height, it is essential that the chairs 
Should be adjustable. This can readily be arranged, if 
the support is of the single pillar type, by a slot and 
pin, or the screw pattern, similar to that in use on the 
piano stool, can be employed. To be of use the support 
to the back should only be slightly sloped away from the 
vertical, and the support should usually be such as to 
assist the lower part of the back. For work necessi- 
tating alternate standing and sitting, a seat that can 
be readily pushed out of the way when the operator 
Stands up is essential. The Marshall chair is a good 
example of this pattern, and it has given valu- 
able results where it has been introduced in the 
United States by Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth. The device 
consists of two pillars supporting a pair of rails, 
which swing about one of the pillars. The seat itself is 
Shaped with sloping front, and is carried on two pairs 
of small wheels running on the rails. A_ foot-rest, 
adjustable in height, is provided along the front of the 
bench. The worker is able to move himself along the 
bench with slight pressure from the legs, and, when it 
is necessary to stand, the seat is forced back and swings 
away Clear of him. This seat has been found extremely 
useful, since with it crippled soldiers are able to take 
up bench work where this had been their pre-war 
occupation. 

Seating, if supplied, should prevent the onset of 
fatigue. This is only done when a healthy posture 
is encouraged. There must be no reaching too 
high or too low, nothing that tends to prevent the 
full expansion of the chest or in any way encourages 
a cramped position of the body. The essentials of 
a good chair are as follows: Sufficient depth from 
front to back; the front edge must be rounded 
off or sloped, since anything in the nature of a 
sharp edge may interfere with the blood-supply to the 
legs, when cold feet ensue; adequate supports for the 
feet, adjustable at a suitable height; while the seat 
itself should be adjustable for height, and, where a back 
support is supplied, this should not be too high or too 
far out of the vertical. 


INFANT HEALTH VISITING IN HUDDERSFIELD. 


WE briefly noted in THE LANCET of Oct. 2nd (p. 723) 
the scheme submitted by Dr. 8S. G. Moore, medical 
officer for the county borough of Huddersfield, to his 
public health department for a concerted attack upon 
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infant mortality. Dr. Moore is a firm believer in the 
principle of keeping infants and their mothers together 
in the home and bringing help to them there. Since 
this method has been in operation in Huddersfield the 
infant mortality-rate has been reduced by about 30 per 
cent., a reduction which Dr. Moore points out compares 
favourably with that of neighbouring boroughs in which 
other and more costly means have been adopted. He 
proposes that one visit per week per child should be 
paid during the first month of life, two visits per 
month during the next two months, and one visit per 
month thereafter, these visits being aided and supple- 
mented by the work of the local Public Health Union. 
Dr. Moore calculates that this will require three women 
doctors at a salary of £500 per annum and Six nurses 
at £180 per annum (total about £2700, including uniform), 
and that nursing material and other forms of help might 
require another £1000 or so. Dr. Moore is insistent that 
none but duly qualified and legally registered medical 
women should be employed on this important task, 
which consists in large part of overcoming ignorance 
and prejudice. It is idle, he thinks, to try to eliminate 
old-fashioned and ingrained mistakes if the would-be 
eliminator is on an intellectual and social level with 
the person to whom the prejudice is a religion. We 
share Dr. Moore’s high opinion of the function of 
medical women in public health matters, but must 
confess to a little astonishment that he can see no 
training, other than the full medical course, likely to 
result in producing efficient health visiting. The scheme 
has been approved in principle by the Huddersfield 
Sanitary Authority, and Dr. Moore has been directed to 
apply it to one-third of the area of the borough. If this 
is disappointing for the other two-thirds, at all events 
they will serve as a control to gauge the success of the 
methods employed. 


BENZYL BENZOATE IN ASTHMA. 


WE have called attention recently to the value in 
hiccough! and in whooping-cough” of a new remedy, 
benzyl benzoate, discovered by Dr. David I. Macht at 
the Pharmacological Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
University, which has a remarkable sedative effect on 


the spasm of smooth muscle and yet is not narcotic. 


Among the affections in which it has proved useful is 
asthma. Dr. B. Woloshin® has now called attention to 
the value of hypodermic when oral administration has 
failed. 

He reports the case of a woman, aged 54 years, who came 
under observation a year ago. She had suffered from 
bronchial asthma for 14 years, during which time she was 
under fairly constant medical treatment. Her attacks, 
which varied in severity and frequence, were as a 
rule promptly relieved by injections of morphine and 
atropine or adrenalin. About eight months previously 
the attacks increased in frequency and severity. Adrenalin 
no longer gave relief, while the dose of morphine had 
to be increased. Benzyl benzoate was given in 20-drop 
doses every four hours by the mouth. She was com- 
pletely relieved in several days and remained so for two 
months. Without apparent cause she then suddenly began 
to suffer severely, being in an almost constant state of 
dyspnoea. Neither adrenalin by injection nor benzyl] benzoate 
by the mouth gave the slightest relief. For temporary 
alleviation the hypodermic administration of one-third to 
one-half a grain of morphine every four to six hours was 
necessary. This condition continued for about two weeks. 
She became obstinately constipated, took little nourishment. 
Her skin was dry, tongue parched, heart action poor, and 
pulse rapid and weak. Benzyl benzoate was given in 20-drop 
doses every three hours by hypodermic injection and digalen, 
10 drops every four hours, by the same method. At thesame 
time salines and enemata were administered. In three days 
she was completely relieved, after a week she got up, and 
ever since she has been free from attacks. 


Dr. Woloshin emphasises the value of digitalis in 
asthma, particularly in long-standing cases, where the 
resulting dilated right heart, with consequent impaired 
pulmonary circulation, adds to the sufferer’s trouble. 
Dr. F. R. Mason? also publishes a paper on Bronchial 
Asthma in Childhood. He refers to benzyl benzoate as 
a harmless antispasmodic which in many cases gives 


1 THA LANCET, Sept. 4th, 1920, p. 512. 
2 THE LANCET, Sept. 18th, 1920, p. 615. 


3 New York Medical Journal, Sept. 18th. 4 Tbid. 


BENZYL BENZOATE IN ASTHMA.—ACTIVITY AND REPOSE. 
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satisfactory results. But it does not relieve all cases, — 
and has the disadvantage of having an unpleasant and — 
lasting taste. In children who are old enough he gives — 
the drug in capsules containing 2 minims four times a 
day. In the 10 per cent. solution the dose is half a 
teaspoonful four times a day for a child of 6. Benzyl 
benzoate is best given continuously to patients having 
frequent attacks, but this is not necessary in those. 
having only occasional attacks. 





ACTIVITY. AND REPOSE. 


ALL living organisms have alternating periods of 
activity and repose. In man the cycle normally is 
complete in 24 hours; do all members of the animal 
kingdom manifest a similar 24-hour cycle? J. S. 
Symanski has made some experiments, recorded in a 
recent issue of the Rivista di Biologia, to determine the 
question. The animals were placed under conditions — 
as natural as possible in an apparatus which he calls an 
actograph, arranged to record graphically their move- 
ments. As regards periodic activity it appears that 
there are two main types. In the first or monophasic 
type, which includes man, bird, goldfish, and fly, a 
simple 24-hour record was obtained with only one 
well-marked period of activity and one of rest. 
These animals are awake during the day and sleep 
at night. The second type showed in 24 hours more 
than one active and one reposeful period; this 
type includes mouse, dog, rabbit, snail, earth- 
worm, and human infant. On the activities of these 
polyphasic. creatures day and night have no marked 
influence. They orient themselves chiefly by smell and 
taste in contradistinction to the monophasic “‘ optical” 
animals, in which the sense of sight is highly developed. 
The transition from polyphasic suckling, with its 
prevailing guidance by touch and taste, to the mono- 
phasic optical child is an occurrence of great interest. 
It appears that the more frequent the periodic change, 
the lighter is the intensity of sleep. Animals of both 
types exhibit in the 24-hour period one or two periods 
of activity which seem to be independent of hunger and 
other stimuli, whether geo-, photo-, or thermo-static ; 
applied during the maximum period of activity these 
are without effect. The cause of the periodicity must 
therefore be sought in some deeper internal and as yet 
undiscovered change in the organism itself, possibly a 
rhythmical alteration of metabolism. | 





CLAIMS OF THE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL. 


A RECENT number of the official New Zealand Journal 
of Health and Hospitals indicated that to the people of 
that well-ordered island, accustomed to adequate and 
well-equipped hospitals established wherever necessary 
and maintained out of public moneys, the idea of 
British hospitals having to close their wards on account 
of lack of funds was simply amazing. We, too, should be 
amazed at the present financial position of the voluntary 
hospitals in this country were we not hardened by 
familiarity. Sir Napier Burnett is meanwhile doing his 
best to point out to each section of the community why 
its support of hospitals is a business proposition, as the 
phrase goes. In an address which he recently gave to the 
newly-formed regional divisions of the British Hospitals 
Association at Birmingham and Manchester he put it 
to the individual citizen that the hospital has a value 
to his wife and family and that therefore he should 
contribute towards its maintenance, whether by 4 
periodical levy or by paying beds. He put it to the 
employer of labour that the hospital is doing work for 
the employer of labour which reduces his business 
expenses from sickness and disablement among his 
staff. He put it to the insurance companies that the 
low tariff rates now quoted for life policies are the 
result of actuarial calculations based in large measure 
on the voluntary work done by hospitals. He put it to 
the municipality that the accidents occurring within its 
area are fed, doctored, and housed in hospital, and that 
while in compensation cases the lawyer, the doctor 
giving evidence, and the patient concerned all get paid, 
the hospital itself goes empty. He put it to the 
State that such expenses as the provision of neW 
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beds, the equipment of new departments, the cost of 
training nurses, and the payment of full-time registrars 
are incurred for the community and should be borne by 
it. And he ended by suggesting that if the voluntary 

rinciple is to be saved it is not because it is an end in 
itself, but because it has proved:in practice to be the 
So 
_ far as our experience yet goes, the municipal control of 
hospitals is more costly and not more efficient than 
Mr. George Watts, 
presiding on Oct. 8th at the opening meeting of the 
Hospital Officers’ Association, emphasised the absolute 
lack of any real coérdination between the various volun- 
tary hospitals. Excessive individualism seems to be the 
. only serious failing of the voluntary system, and it can 
_ be remedied. 


_ SOCIETY OF 


best way of mending sick people of their ailments. 


control by voluntary committees. 





A NEW OUTLOOK. 


THE annual general meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, to be held on Friday, Oct. 22nd, will 
receive the report of the Council, which conveys the 
interesting fact that—in accordance with the amended 
_ articles of association—the formation of four groups has 
been sanctioned for the promotion of special interests 
‘within the society. The Tuberculosis Group and the 
Naval, Military, and R.A.F. Hygiene Group are already 
in working, and their early meetings have been reported 


in our columns. A Group of Whole-time (Non-County) 


Medical Officers of Health and a School Medical Service 
Group are in process of organisation. 
the latter, school medical officers are invited to meet 
at the house of the society on Saturday, Oct. 23rd, at 
11 A.M., and those who wish to associate themselves 


with this group may communicate with Dr. A. Ashkenny, 
Town Hall, West Bromwich. 
four groups, and others to be formed later, will play an 


important part in promoting harmonious codperation 
between the various branches of the Public Health 


’ Service. 


The Council puts on record its appreciation of 
the services rendered to the society by Professor H. R. 
Kenwood, who is now retiring from the presidency. In 
his inaugural address two years ago he outlined the 
scheme of reconstruction which has since been carried 


_ through largely as a result of his own personal qualities. 


On vacating the chair he leaves the society.a united body, 


reinforced in number and reinvigorated for its increased 
responsibilities as the representative body of the whole’ 


_ Public Health Service. 


A PARADOX IN ANTISEPTICS FOR SURGEONS. 
TOWARDS the close of his address of welcome to the 


_ Congress of Physiology at its Paris meeting, reported in 
in THE LANCET of Sept. 18th last (p. 600), Professor 


Charles Richet suggested the study of microbes with 
a view to the great question of heredity and 
cognate problems. Several years ago, Richet in 


_€xperiments on the lactic acid fermentation dis- 


covered that excessively minute doses of certain anti- 
Septics—e.g., vanadium chloride—powerfully affected 
the activity of the ferment organism. This led him 


_ to further investigations in connexion with antiseptics 
_ to what he calls ‘“‘l’alternance des antiseptiques.’’ 


The 
fact standing out clear in the history of antiseptics is 
that at the end of a certain number of generations a 


_ vegetable microbe acquires a certain habit, or, to put 


it in another way, the microbe becomes accustomed or 


_ adapted little by little to live in a medium which pre- 
viously was poisonous for it. 


: If, for example, a solu- 
tion of arseniate of potash is used of such a strength 


_that microbes can just live in it, by cultivating their 
descendants slowly and 
_Mcreased dosages of the poison, a new 


progressively in slightly 
< race of 
microbes is obtained habituated to a dosage of 


arsenic which would be fatal to normal microbes. 


‘Similar races of microbes can be obtained. and 


habituated to potassium bromide, thallium nitrate, 
or copper sulphate, so that the microbes become 
accustomed to toxic substances. Granting at the end 
of a certain number of generations this adaptation of 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH: 


In regard to 


It is expected that these 


‘the conviction of personal experience. 


microbe would cease to be effective or efficacious. A 
wound with active streptococci treated with pheno! on 
the first day would be almost totally antiseptic. By con- 
tinuing to use the same strength of solution—at first toxic 
—little by little the toxic effect is diminished or attenu- 
ated, the streptococci become habituated to the solution 
—at. first very antiseptic—and by and by the medium 
finishes by being inoffensive. It seems necessary, 
therefore, seeing that the microbe has been slowed in 
its evolution by an antiseptic, not to employ the anti- 
septic in stronger dose—a stronger dose would injure 
the tissues—but rather to use another antiseptic. 
This fundamental principle Richet calls ‘JU’ alternance 
des antiseptiques,’’ and he formulates the paradox 
‘* When an antiseptic succeeds, cease to use it,’? which 
be believes to be ‘‘ profoundly true,’’ pointing out 
that nothing is simpler in therapeutics, seeing that 
we have at least seven excellent antiseptics—one, as 
it were, for every day of the week—phenol, sodium 
hypochlorite, tincture of iodine, silver nitrate, sodium 
fluoride, creasote, and oxygenated water. Surgeons, he 
alleges, have a curious repugnance to the application of 
antiseptics which they are not in the habit of using, 
and he regards this as a great disadvantage, seeing 
that the method of ‘‘alternance’’ has proved so useful 
with regard to internal medicaments, more especially 
in tuberculosis, where true therapeutics consists in 
employing successive medicaments. : When a medicine 
has produced a successful effect change it, for its 
salutary effect is exhausted. Richet goes boldly on and 
willingly would apply the same paradoxical formula to 
all therapy. ‘‘ When a medicine has succeeded well, 
cease using it and adopt another.”’ 





SKIN DEFENCE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


To judge by recent publications, the part played 
by the skin in the defences of the body against the 
tubercle bacillus is being more and more recognised 
and exploited. In Scandinavia and Switzerland actino- 
therapy is being extended from superficial to deep 
tuberculous lesions, such as pulmonary tuberculosis, 
with increasing success. At the Finsen Institute in 
Copenhagen results little short of the marvellous 
have recently been claimed for the treatment of even 
advanced tuberculosis of the larynx by exposures of 
the whole body to the carbon arc lamp. It also 
appears that tuberculin has been given a new lease of 
life by its administration by intracutaneous. injection 
or inunction instead of by subcutaneous injection. 
Professor Sahli, who even before the war had 
begun to administer therapeutic intracutaneous in- 
jections of tuberculin, has recently reviewed the 
subject at considerable length. Though he still finds 
multiple cutaneous inoculation with a ‘‘ Schnepper ’’— 
spring-lancet—practical, especially in the case of 
children, he considers that the single intracutaneous 
injection ensures more accurate dosage. He is satisfied 
that his procedure fulfils the three postulates he has 
made: (1) That the tuberculin is actually absorbed; 
(2) that the cutaneous reaction promotes immunisation 
by the local formation of antibodies; and (3) that the 
cutaneous reaction is a reliable index to the sum-total 
of immunity of the whole body. The local skin reaction 
being more or less a mirror of the whole organism’s 
powers of reaction, the intracutaneous administration 
of tuberculin can be graded with far more accuracy and 
far less risk of injurious reaction than is the case with 
the subcutaneous injection. In a paper on the treatment 
of all forms of tuberculosis by inunction of Petruschky’s 
tuberculin liniment, Felix Grossmann? writes with 
He underwent 
this treatment in a spirit of scepticism fostered by 
prolonged invalidism, unrelieved by other treatment. 
His records of several cases read like most othe 
accounts of a new treatment for tuberculosis; they 
suggest a practically unbroken series of successes. Of 
greater scientific interest are his references to investi- 
gations carried out by Petruschky himself into the 
absorption by the skin of killed, but not broken up, 
tubercle bacilli. It appears that within 12 to 24 hours 


_Yegetable microbes to toxic substances in the culture- | of inunction these bacilli can be found broken up in the 


medium, it follows that. an antiseptic which at first 
Would be effective in showing the evolution of a 


1 Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift, July 1st 
2 Medizinische Klinik, May 16th. 
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deeper layers of the skin. The skin, in other words, 
possesses certain bacteriolytic as well as absorptive 
properties, and it is suggested that in its transit through 
the skin the tuberculin is so modified that it ultimately 
reaches the tuberculous foci in a less toxic condition 
than does the tuberculin injected subcutaneously. 
Grossmann, like Sahli, adumbrates the possibilities of 
wholesale prophylactic measures against tuberculosis 
by cutaneous inoculation. 


“SEEING IN THE DARK.” 


THe Abbé Spallanzani, amongst his many notable 
contributions to what in his day was called “ natural 
history,’’ made experiments as to the means whereby 
bats in their flight in a dark room avoided threads 
stretched across their direction of flight. Even blinded 
bats avoided such obstacles. A later observer, Mr. A. 
Whitaker, in 1906, observed that when the eyes of 
a bat were obstructed by wax its flight was abnormal, 
yet it did not fly against obstacles in a room— 
such as a dozen chairs placed irregularly—and never 
once even touched anything with the tip of its wings. 
In THE LANCET of Oct. 2nd (p. 709) we called attention, 
under the quite inappropriate but attractive title 
‘‘Seeing in the Dark,’’ to some of the interest- 
ing observations and conclusions of Mr. H. Hartridge, 
of Cambridge, on the avoidance of objects by bats 
in their flight. The hypothesis advanced is that it is 
neither by vision nor touch nor by a sixth sense 
possessed by bats and not by man, but by a specialised 
sense of hearing in these animals, since the sound- 
waves of short wave-lengths which they are known 
to emit are capable of casting shadows and of 
forming ‘‘sound-pictures.’’ In many respects sound- 
waves are unlike light-waves, but certain sound- 
waves behave like the waves of light. Both under 
certain conditions form sharp shadows, obey the laws 
of reflection, and are reflected from: solid objects. 
‘‘Ordinary’’ sound-waves of large wave-lengths do not 
sharply manifest these phenomena, but sounds of very 
short wave-lengths at or near or above the audible 
limit for man are reflected and cast shadows with 
ordinary objects; indeed, even quite small objects 
and flat surfaces of small superficial area reflect these 
waves sharply, though ‘‘ ordinary’’ sound would not 
be appreciably deflected. Hartridge suggests that 
bats during flight emit a short wave-length note, and 
that this sound is reflected from objects in the vicinity, 
and this gives the bat information concerning its 
surroundings. If the path .is clear of obstacles no 
sound-waves are reflected back to the bat’s ear. 
If there are obstacles these will reflect the sound 
and the bat receives audible warning. If this be so, 
the bat seems to have solved some of the problems 
that were generated and partly solved during the 
war by the elaborate and complicated methods 
and scientific ingenuity of the physicists. Some 
of these methods are now available for the loca- 
tion of objects in the directional course of naviga- 
tion. The Titanic disaster in 1912, in all its appalling 
magnitude, might have been avoided had man been 
endowed with the marvellous auditory perceptibility 
of the bat. Animated Nature still holds many secrets 
which, if unfolded, might give pause to man in 
his inordinate appreciation of his own abilities and 
sensory outfit. Considerable success has attended 
the invention of apparatus for ‘‘ sound ranging,’’ by 
means of directional wireless and echo direction. In 
locating guns in warfare—as an explosion produces a 
sudden impulse propagated equally in all directions— 
the physicists used three receivers in known positions, 
and were able to calculate approximately the location 
of the guns. A modification of this method was used 
for obtaining the location of a ship at sea. But, grant- 


ing location, there still remains the question of the 


position of rocks, icebergs, and derelict wrecks that may 
occur in a ship’s course, comparable to the obstructions 
in the obscurity of a bat’s flight. By the application of 
echo direction and sonic and high-frequency acoustic 
methods—of sound-waves5000-10,000 periods per second, 
and therefore far below the shortest wave-periods 
audible by man—much has been achieved. When 
such a beam of sound of high frequency, comparable 
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to a searchlight, falls upon an obstacle, it is reflected | 


or echoed, and the echo is detected by a hydrophone— 
a method that has proved very successful with sharp 
directional indication, in the case of rocks and ships, 
but not yet for icebergs, as the elastic properties of ice 
approximate to those of water. But even the sense of 
direction in man has been made use of during the war 
for estimating the position in space of objects emitting 
sound-waves, but, as Hartridge points out, under 
ordinary circumstances it is necessary to increase 
greatly the effective distance between the ears 
in order to obtain the required accuracy. With 
sounds of short wave-length it is highly probable 
that bats are able to estimate the position in space 
of an object ahead of them with considerable accuracy. 


The following facts are adduced as fitting in with 


this hypothesis. Bats are known to emit short wave- 


length sounds near the audible limit of man, and above 


that of some people. Bats have finely developed 
movable and sensitive pinne, and marked acute- 
ness of hearing within a certain wave-length range. 
Whitaker has shown that bats are not disturbed 
by man’s speech, but are greatly disturbed if the 
hands are clapped together or paper.is torn, the 
latter causing them to decrease their speed of flight 
and to commence “‘ fiuttering’’; the presumption 
is that while man’s speech is below their audible 
limits, the sound emitted by the clapped hands or torn 
paper reaches their range and disturbs the acuteness 
of audition that is directing their flight. Even if the 
alliterative tag ‘‘blind as a bat”’ is not true, it is obvious 
that this crepuscular mammal is endowed with distance 
receptors which man himself may well envy. 





MEDIASTINAL LIPOMA. 


ACCORDING to Dr. Raymond S. Leopold! of Phil- 
adelphia, who reports a case of mediastinal lipoma, 
records of primary tumours of the mediastinum are 
remarkably scarce. His patient was a man, aged 37, 
whose symptoms were a persistent cough, increasing 
in severity and accompanied by shortness of breath and 
later by pronounced dyspneea. Physical examination 
and X rays nine months after the onset showed a 
tumour filling about four-fifths of the chest. There was 
no pain, emaciation, or cachexia, metastases, dysphagia, 
or aphonia, but the slightest exertion produced dis- 
tressing attacks of respiratory embarrassment, and 
death, which took place after about 15 months’ illness, 
was preceded by numbness of the arms, mental torpor, 
and finally a struggle for air. The necropsy showed 
the thoracic cavity to be almost filled by a lobulated 
mass which compressed the lungs against the vertebral 
column, and on section was found to consist of pale 
yellowish fatty tissue. Its weight was 17 Ib. 6 0z., and 
its measurements 31 by 30 by 15cm. Although several 
cases of teratoma, fibroma, dermoids, and other tumours 
of the mediastinum have been recorded, Dr. Leopold 
could find only four other cases of mediastinal lipoma 
in the literature. In Beatson’s case a lipoma about the 
size of an orange, which presented just above the 
manubrium, was removed from the superiormediastinum 
of a man aged 45, in whom it had been increasing in 
size for five years without causing any inconvenience. 
Hare’s three cases, in which, as in Dr. Leopold’s case, 
dyspnoea was a prominent feature, all ended. fatally. 





AN anonymous Fellow of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine has enabled the society to institute a gold medal, 
which will be bestowed once in three years and will be 
open to medical men throughout the world. The gift 
was not made in connexion with the war, but the hope 
was expressed that the first award might be made with 
special regard to valuable war services, and the presel- 
tation will, this year at least, be made on Armistice 
Day. The first recipient of the honour is to be Sit 
Almroth Wright, to whom the medal will be presented 
at 5 P.M. on Nov. 11th, at the society’s house, 1, Wimpole- 
street, London, W. Sir John Bland-Sutton, President 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, will make the pre- 
sentation, and Sir Almroth Wright will deliver at 
address on Medical Research. 


1 Archives of Internal Medicine, Sept. 15th, 1920. 
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_ THE keen observer of current medical thought 
_ cannot fail to have noticed many tokens of the growing 
| Inimacy between British and American surgery and 

those who practise it. The most significant event took 
place early this week. On Monday, Oct. 11th, the Great 
_ Mace, given by the consulting surgeons of the British 
“Armies to the American College of Surgeons to com- 
_-memorate their mutual work and good fellowship, was 
presented by a special deputation consisting of Sir 
' Berkeley Moynihan, Sir William Taylor, of Dublin, and 
Mr. A. Carless. The first-named read the following 
letter from Sir Anthony Bowlby, President of the Royal 
' College of Surgeons of England, who had intended to be 


present but was prevented from so doing. 


Letter from Sir Anthony Bowlby. 

_ DEAR MR. PRESIDENT,—The hospitality which I enjoyed 
atthe meeting of your College in October, 1919, makes me 
' regret all the more deeply that my duties in England prevent 
_me from joining you again this year at Montreal. 
| The feelings of affectionate regard entertained by British 
_ surgeons have found expression in the creation of the ‘‘ Great 
_ Mace,”’ which has been designed in order to commemorate 
“our mutual work and good fellowship in the late war,’’ and 
is a gift from the consulting surgeons of the British Armies 
to the American College of Surgeons. Much thought has 
been given to the various emblematic devices which decorate 
it, and we trust that it may be found worthy of acceptance 
and of a place in your College buildings at your annual 
meetings. 
_ The Mace has always been the emblem of ‘‘ authority,” 
_and, as the American College of Surgeons is now the chief 
_ surgical authority on your continent, we hope and believe 
that our gift is a suitable one. : 
: The names of the 54 donors will satisfy you that all parts 
»of the British Isles and of the Overseas Dominions are 
represented, and that surgeons who served in Italy, in 
| Salonika, in Egypt, and in Palestine have joined with those 
' whose work lay in France and Belgium and at home. 
__Therepresentatives who have been appointed to convey 
the Mace to Montreal will assuredly convey to you also the 
/hearty good wishes of all the donors for the continued 

prosperity of your College, and I can assure you that all of 
us are animated by the most ardent desire that the good 
fellowship of the workers in the Great War shal] be con- 
tinued through innumerable years of peace. 

May I ask you to convey to all the Fellows of the College, 
and especially to my personal friends, my own most cordial 
good wishes, and may I also offer to you the hope that your 
presidential year will be one of great success in advancing 
the science and art of surgery. 

Yours very truly, 
ANTHONY A. BOWLBY. 

Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 

London, W.C. 2, July, 1920. 


Sir Berkeley Moynihan’s Address. 

Sir BERKELEY MOYNIHAN, on presenting the Mace, 
said :— 

Three centuries ago on this very day a little sailing vessel, 
leaving England far behind her, was struggling against 
adverse winds and heavy seas towards America. On 
board were 100 pilgrims fleeing from civil and religious 
tyranny to seek sanctuary and freedom in anew land. No 
voyage in history has been so fateful. Those who journeyed 
in that vessel, a chosen company on the horizon of your 
history, were the best of English stock. They helped to 
found here a small colony of people, grim and stoical in 
Spirit, yet touched with idealism. Though all the great 
countries of the earth have since given of their best to build 
your nation, those few pilgrims have left their indelible 
Stamp upon the culture, the institutions, and the laws of 
this land. Almost a century and a half ago that colony 
broke away from the mother country, with which it was 
long at war. But 100 years of peace between the two nations 
had been celebrated when in 1917 they stood together in 
arms. War is the Great Revealer. We learnt in that great 
testing time of our race that ties of blood, when they mean 
kinship in Spirit and an equal surrender to the noblest 
impulse, are never to be broken. In the Great War 
America and Britain mingled their blood upon the same 





Stricken field. The hope then grew strong in many hearts THE GREAT MACE PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN 
that a new understanding, born of comradeship in battle, COLLEGE OF SURGEONS BY THE CONSULTING 
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death, would redeem all ancient blunders, blot out the bitter 
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memories of wrong, and lead at last to a supreme and 
permanent reconciliation. For we seemed then to realise 
that deep down in the hearts, enthroned in the conscience of 
the two peoples there was the same full eager devotion to 
eternal principles, love of justice, joy in liberty, hatred of 
oppression ; the same unselfish determination to strive for 
the redemption of mankind, and to establish anew the 
freedom of the world. On the fields of Flanders and of 
France as in the cabin of the Mayflower, humanity recovered 
. its rights. 

In the grave and anxious days of war, when we fought so 
long in fellowship, no associations were closer, no friendships 
more swift and intimate, no joint labours more fruitful than 
those of our profession. We then gained each for the other, 
not respect and sympathy alone, but true affection also. 
Every lover of his country, every lover of humanity must 
wish that the spiritual alliance then created shall endure 
to the end of time. In our desire to perpetuate the 
remembrance of those days of duty done together we, the 
consulting surgeons of the Armies of Britain, ask the 
College of Surgeons of America to accept this Mace. We 
pray that you may regard it as a symbol of our union in the 
harsh days of trial; as a pledge of our devotion to the same 
imperishable ideals; as a witness to our unfaltering and 
unchanging hope that the members of our profession in 
the two lands shall be joined in brotherhood for ever in the 
service of mankind. 


The Donors of the Mace. 


The following is a list of the consulting surgeons of 
the British Armies who gave the Great Mace to the 
American College of Surgeons :— 


Sir Charles Ballance, K.C.M.G., C.B.; Sir Hamilton Ballance, 
K.B.E., C.B.: Sir Gilbert Barling, Bart., C.B.; Seymour Barling, 
C.M.G.; Sir Anthony Bowlby, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K:C.V.O., D.S.M. 
(U.S.A.); Dr. H. A. Bruce; F. Burghard, C.B.; H. Burrows, C.B.E.; 
A. Carless, C.B.E.; Sir A. Chance, C.B.E.; C. C: Choyce, C.M.G., 
C.B.E.; Sir Kennedy Dalziel ; R. Davies-Colley, C.M.G.; T. P. Dunhill, 
C.M.G.; Dr. J. M. Elder, C.M.G.; Sir Crisp English, K.C.M.G.; H. A. 
Fairbank, D.S.O.; C. H. S. Frankau, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Forbes Fraser, 
C.B.E.; Sir Peter Freyer, K.C.B.; A. Fullerton, C.B.,C.M.G.; George 
Gask, C.M.G., D.S.0., D.S.M.(U.S.A.); Sir Henry Gray, K.B.E., C.B.; 
Sir Robert Jones, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.M. (U.S.A.); R. E. Kelly, C.B.; 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., C.B.; Sir William Lister, K.C.M.G.; 
V. Warren Low, C.B.; Sir George Makins, G.C.M.G., C.B.; Sir 
Arthur Mayo-Robson, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O.; A. B. Mitchell, O.B.E. ; 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan, K.C.M.G.,C.B., D.S.M.(U.S.A.); Sir Thomas 
Myles, C.B.; T. H. Openshaw, C.B., C.M.G.; Colonel A. Pilcher, 
C.B., D.S.O.; Owen Richards, C.M.G., D.S.O.; Sir Hugh Rigby, 
K.C.V.O.; Perey Sargent, C.B., D.S.O.; James Sherren, C.B.E.; 
Maynard Smith, C.B.; Thomas Sinclair, C.B.; Sir Harold Stiles, 
K.B.E.; James Swain, C.B., C.B.E.; Sir Charters Symonds, K.B.E., 
©.B.; Sir William Taylor, K.B.E.; Sir John Lynn-Thomas, K.B.E., 
C.B.; Alexis Thomson, C.M.G.; Sir William Thorburn, K.B.E.,C.B.; 
A. H. Tubby, C.B.;,C.M.G.; H. Wade, C.M.G., D.S.O.; Sir Cuthbert 
Wallace, K.C.M.G., C.B.; Sir Charles Gordon Watson, K.B.E., 
C.M.G.; A. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E.; D.S.O.; Sir W. de C. Wheeler. 


Description of the Mace. 

The Mace has been designed so as to tell in symbolic 
language of the close union between British and 
American surgery and of the ties which unite Great 
Britain to Canada and to the United States of America. 
It retains the traditional shape and proportions of the 
Civic Mace of the seventeenth century, and is of hand- 
wrought, chiselled and repousse silver gilt. 


The dedicatory inscription engraved on the plate under the 
crown sets forth that it is a gift “from the consulting surgeons of 
the British Armies to the American College of Surgeons, in memory 
of mutual work and good fellowship in the Great War 1914-1918.”’ 

The crown-shaped finial is formed of six rich scroll buttresses 
upholding the “‘ Sacred Flame of Science ’’ issuing from a mortar of 
antique pattern, the model of which was recently found on the field 
of battle near Salonika. These buttresses spring from a cresting 
composed of alternating maple leaves and American eagles inter- 
twined with the Serpents of Esculapius; while the position usually 
occupied by a band of jewels in a monarchal crown is filled with 
the words “The American College of Surgeons.”’ 

The body or head is divided into six panels by the Winged 
Caduceus, being an ornamental rendering of the badge of the 
United States Army Medical Corps. The panels set forth the follow- 
ing Achievements at Arms’’ in delicate and finely - detailed 
repousse work :— 

lst. The full Blazon of the United States of America. 

2nd. The Dominion of Canada. 

3rd. The College of Surgeons of England. 

4th. The Badge of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

5th: The Shields of Arms of John Hunter and Lord Lister. 

6th. A cartouche bearing the words “Philip Syng Physick, 
1768-1837, Father of American Surgery.’’ 

The lower portion of the head is decorated with a symbolic band 
of water indicating the ocean which both unites and separates 
America and the Mother Country. The latter is symbolised by the 
British lion brackets of highly chiselled work which support the 
head and terminate the upper part of the staff. The talons of the 
lion’s feet grip the hammered decoration of the upper knop, which 
consists of a design of American and Canadian maple seed-pods and 
heart-shaped spaces. This hammered work is protected by boldly 
projecting, solid, jewel-like bosses of chiselled work. 

The staff is decorated with a free design of the national floral 
emblems of the United Kingdom—the rose, the thistle, the 


shamrock, and the leek. Intertwined among these are a number . 
of ribbon scrolls, each one of which bears the name of one of the 
donors. 

The foot bears, as decoration, the root form from which the aboye 
spring, and a series of six small shields which may be used for 
possible future arms or inscriptions. The extreme bottom knop is 
fluted with leaves of [satis tinctoria. ' 

The various parts are held together in the traditional manner by 
a rod of English oak, cut from a tree grown at Wytham, Berks, The 
extreme length is 3ft. 114in., and-the weight of silver is 140 oz. troy, 


The Mace was designed and made by Omar Ramsden, 
who has also embodied some suggestions of the donors, 





HUMAN EFFICIENCY IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY. 


THE publications of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board are becoming more frequent as the Board settles 
into its stride. They are being grouped as they refer 
to this or that trade or industry under investigation. 
Three reports have recently been issued dealing with 
inquiries conducted in textile factories. The first’ is a 
survey concerned with the relative importance of the 
human and mechanical factors in various branches of 
the cotton industry. The principle is accepted that, 
where large individual differences in production exist, 
the mechanical factor is by no means predominant, 
and that in such cases modification of the human 
conditions of employment may result in increased 
efficiency, prosperity, and comfort. And conversely 
that a very small mean variation in the output 
of individuals denotes a probable overwhelming 
influence of the mechanical factor. ‘‘A machine 
of predominant influence diminishes the expres- 
sion of individual differences, in fact, there seems 
to be an inverse relationship between the influénce 
of the human and mechanical factors.’ Yet individual 
differences will exist as long as human labour is 
necessary for industrial processes.’’ Mr. 8. Wyatt, 
author of the report, found that the human factor 
became steadily more important as the cotton passes 
from the early process of spinning to the final process of 
weaving. In the process of mule-spinning, for instance, 
‘‘the part. played by the operative is very small com- 
pared with the overwhelming influence of the machine, 
and the necessity for taking into consideration the 
existence of individual differences is proportionately 
reduced’’; and in ring-spinning the “‘ process is not 
conducive to the expression and development of indi- 
vidual differences in ability, but tends to reduce the 
human factor to comparative uniformity and insignificant 
proportions.’’ On the other hand, the processes of winding 
and weaving were found to give opportunities to indi- 
vidual workers to express themselves. Differences in 
output were considerable, indicating the importance of 
human variability and skill and the need for longer 
apprenticeship. But, Mr. Wyatt remarks, ‘at the 
present time the duration of the period of apprentice- 
ship seems to have a purely empirical basis and does 
not appear to be accurately adjusted to the conditions 
and requirements of the various industries.’’ This 
report, which is of considerable interest, well written, 
and clearly expressed, acts as an introduction to later 
reports. 

The Optimum Pace of Bobbin-winding. 

The second report,’ also written by Mr. Wyatt, is 
based upon an intensive inquiry into the process of 
bobbin-winding, which is the last process in a spinning- 
mill before the cotton yarn is passed on to the weaver. 
The process is one of those in which the human element 
had already been noted in the preliminary inquiry to be 
important. The process is described and analysed into 
40 regular and five occasional operations, each of which 
were carefully timed. ‘‘The impression gained on 
observing the winders at work was that they were 
constantly working at a high pressure, and, although it 
is generally the case that the operative who appears ta 
be working hardest actually produces the least output, 





1 Individual Differences in Output in the Cotton Industry. 
Textile Series No.1. Industrial Fatigue Research Buard. 1920. 

2 Some Observations on Bobbin-winding. Textile Series No. 2. 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 1920. 
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_ Naturally, different types of yarn take different times 
_ towind. But the human factor is always present and 
| “the experience gained by observing the winders at 
_ work and the information obtained as to their personal 
_ characteristics suggest that the differences are not 
entirely due to differences in skill or fatigability, but 

to temperamental differences in attitude towards the 
. Some winders at all times of the day or week 
_ seem to treat the work with a certain amount of 
Others differ in the power to sustain 
attention and are distracted by the least provocation.”’ 
The report contains a careful description of the con- 
| ditions which prevailed in the factories where the 
_ observations described were made, and certain sugges- 
tions are put forward by which changes in organisation 
and in the design of machinery may be expected. to 
| improve work. Stress is also laid upon the value of 
This report is an interesting 
| example of what can be done by intensive study of 


work. 


_ indifference. 


| yocational selection. 


_ industrial processes. 
| Effect of Illunvination on the Silk-weaver. 
of weaving in the silk industry. 


Mr. P. M. Elton, made his observations 
mills, differing markedly one from the other. 


es 


with artificial lighting. 


- Stronger. 


| Same way. 


tained an approximately even level. 
factory artificial light was often required in the winter, 
even at mid-day; as the days lengthened artificial light 
Was not required mid-day, the output of these hours in 
consequence increased, and the effect of lengthening the 
daylight hours was to raise the output in the middle of 
the day, so that the daily curve of output becarne more 
and more peaked. The interesting conclusion is drawn 
that “under artificial illumination production falls, 
_€ven if electric light of sufficient intensity is provided. 
The magnitude of this fall is of the order of 10 per cent. 
of the daylight value of the rate of cutput. Every 
Unnecessary hour under artificial light means a direct 
_ loss of production, and makes the task of the worker 
More difficult than it need be.’’ Another point which 
may influence the question is that when workers start 
the day with artificial light the pace of work suited to 
the illumination is adopted and is prolonged into the 
daylight hours. Mr. Elton points out that while workers 
are frequently blamed for losing time there is another 
aspect of the case, since ‘‘much time is lost in many 
silk mills to-day, and the weavers therein are sub- 


Jected to needless mental stress in consequence of the 
ee 


m. A Study of Output in Silk-weaving during the Winter Months. 
Textile Series No. 3. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 1920. 








CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE. 


» even the best of the winders appeared to put considerable 
The work due to the absence of 
rhythm and the frequent repetition of uninteresting 
» movements may be styled as monotonous, “‘although 

not regarded with distaste or absolute boredom”’ by the 
_ operatives. A winder was found normally to walk back- 
| wards and forwards in front of a frame with 100 
spindles, rather less than a mile and a quarter each 
day; but when the spindles were experimentally 
reduced to 80 her efforts to speed up resulted in her 
traversing over six miles daily, and even then the out- 
Hence, in order to obtain 
greater output per operative with the production of less 
fatigue, winders should be given a larger number of 
spindles and be permitted to adopt their own pace of 


_ The third report * in the series deals with the process 
The investigator, 
in two 
The 
first was a modern factory, up to date in nearly 
every way. The second was an old silk mill in 
Cheshire, with narrow rooms and inferior lighting. 
_ In this investigation considerable attention was paid to 
the effect upon output of natural lighting as contrasted 
The inquiry was conducted 
_ between December and April, at a period of the year 
when daylight was becoming steadily stronger and 
In proportion as daylight hours increased 
$0 did the output at both factories, but not quite in the 
In the newer factory in the winter days 
output was less per hour at the beginning and at the 
end of the day; by April, when artificial light was no 
longer required, the output of the early and late hours 
increased, so that the output of the whole day main- 
In the older 
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failure of works managers to make it possible for the 
weavers to spend all the time they are at the works in 
making cloth.’’ An effort was also made to estimate 
the effect of temperature upon work. The limits, how- 
ever, within which the observations were made, 
between 58° and 65° F., were small. Nevertheless, 
there was found a definite correlation which indicated 
that as the temperature rose the output increased. In 
this investigation also ‘‘ the results obtained afford here 
evidence of the fact that in the process of weaving the 
human factor has a most powerful influence on the 
output obtained,’’ which again stresses the importance 
of paying more attention to workers and their environ- 
ment than has been done in the past. This report 
contains more detail than the second, and in it are given 
various suggestions which those interested in the textile 
industry should read and profit by. 
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Zanchester’s Antivenereal Poster. 

PROTESTS have been made to the Manchester City 
Council by certain associations of citizens, including 
that for moral and social hygiene, the Y.M.C.A., and 
St. George’s Association, against some features of the 
corporation’s scheme to prevent the spread of venereal 
diseases, and especially against the official poster that 
has been exhibited in public places. Dr. J. Niven. 
the medical officer of health, at the invitation of the 
hospitals subcommittee of the health committee, has 
prepared a reply which will be considered by the health 
cominittee. Dr. Niven at the outset emphasises the 
fact that the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
adopted as their principle that these diseases, as far as 
practicable, should be treated on the same lines as 
other infectious diseases. From that it follows that 
the public were to be freely canvassed as to the 
dangers, modes of prevention, and means of cure 
which were to be adopted. It cannot, he adds, 
be denied that moral suasion has been abundantly 
invoked both before and since the issue of the 
Royal Commission’s report, doubtless with some degree 
of success. But in spite of the advocacy of continence 
by army chaplains and other officers, there has been 
a great extension of venereal disease in the ranks. 
That class of the community which is not affected by 
moral teaching has to be reached, if venereal disease is 
to be materially reduced. Thesystem of clinical centres 
established by the Ministry of Health did not suffice by 
itself to prevent the spread of venereal disease, and 
accordingly as a first step early treatment centres have 
been established, and Dr. Niven has evidence that the 
operations of such a centre in Manchester are useful, 
although strict proof is naturally difficult to obtain. 
Large numbers of men for various reasons would never 
think of going to a centre, and it became necessary to 
consider whether they could be protected. 

Dr. Niven meets some of the objections raised as 
follows :— 

Objection 1.—The poster of the corporation does not sufficiently 
emphasise the need for purity of life. 

Reply.—Perhaps this is by reason of the qualification that purity 
of life does not always protect against venereal disease. That, 
however, is a necessary qualification if one is to state the strict 
truth. Purity of life is the greatest safeguard; but too many have 
found it inadequate as a protection. 

Objection 2.—Such a poster as the corporation has put up is an 
encouragement to vice, assuming, as it does, that sexual indulgence 
is a thing of little moment. 

Reply.—One would have thought the reverse was the case, 
reminding the public, as it does, that promiscuous intercourse is 
fraught with danger, a fact which only too readily slips from the 
mind of the young. But it is considered that the safety which may 
be obtained by carefully following certain directions removes a 


deterrent to sexual vice. This is more than doubtful. The mere 
fact that certain steps must be taken in a definitely prescribed 
manner acts rather as a check than otherwise, and only those bent 
on giving the rein to their passions will take the necessary trouble. 
The deadly thing is the inertia which prevails in regard to venereal 
disease. This will be seen from the fact that only a bout two men 
per diem have applied at the Public Health Office for a copy of the 
directions. The truth seems to be that there is at present a high 


tide of licence, which requires much greater efforts to check it than 
have hitherto been adopted. : ; 

Objection 3.—It is contended that measures of personal dis- 
infection are futile, and that all the proceedings adopted will only 
end in an increased spread of infection. 
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Reply.—lt is not apparently disputed that at various periods 
during the war the adoption of personal precautions reduced the 
incidence of venereal disease to small dimensions, when the 
necessary materials were supplied and thorough instruction was 
given. 

Dr. Niven concludes that morals will not be debased 
by the judicious promulgation of these instructions, but 
that, on the contrary, the fear of the disease and the 
need for careful disinfection being kept before the public 
there will be a degree of restraint that does not now 
exist. He agrees that a campaign should be vigorously 
carried on to impress upon the community the terrible 
consequences of irregular sexual indulgence, both in 
its effect on character and on the whole framework of 
society. But he considers this to be the function of 
spiritual guides, while the public health authority is 
concerned rather with the measures which must be 
adopted to avert disease and physical deterioration. 


The Attitude of the S.P.V.D. 


The honorary secretary of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Venereal Disease informs us that his Society 
was invited by the National Birth-rate Commission to 
send two delegates to a Special Committee appointed 
by the Commission to inquire into certain aspects of 
venereal disease, and also to send witnesses to give 
evidence before the Commission. Both invitations 
were declined on the ground that as the views and 
evidence of the Society on the matter had been pub- 
lished widely and submitted to the Ministry of Health, 
no good purpose could be served by meeting delegates 
from the Ministry of Health and National Council for 
Combating Venereal Disease and reiterating opinions 
which are already fully known. 


Compulsory Notification of Venereal Disease. 

At the last meeting of the Plymouth Port Sanitary 
Authority a letter was read from the Tees Port Sanitary 
Authority urging the necessity of compulsory notification of 
venereal disease. Dr. W. C. Hamilton moved that the com- 
mittee did not agree with compulsory notification, and this 
motion was passed. 


DALLES AOE OAL AEA 


TUBERCULOSIS. 








Liverpool Training Colony. 

THE Training Colony for Tuberculous Ex-Service Men 
has recently been started at Delamere Forest, near 
Frodsham, in connexion with the Liverpool sana- 
torium. In accordance with the policy adopted by the 
Ministry of Health, as instanced by the arrangements 
made between the National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and the Ministry when formulating the 
scheme for the Burrow Hill Colony, near Frimley, the 
training colony is associated with a sanatorium. The 
initial expenses of the colony are being largely defrayed 
by a citizen of Liverpool, who wishes to remain 
anonymous; the Ministry is adding 40 beds. . Most 
of the men have, or have had, tubercle bacilli in their 
sputum. Buildings separate from the sanatorium are 
provided; the beds are arranged in cubicles. Every 
detail has been carefully thought out; the wall surfaces 
are smooth and the skirting angle rounded. Every 
man in the colony takes part in the gardening ; enough 
work is available to make him healthily tired, both physi- 
callyandmentally. Inadditiona training course in watch- 
and clock-repairing is in being. The authorities hope to 
arrange with the watch-making trade that 12 months’ 
training in the colony working six hours a day for 33 days 
a week shall be held equivalent to six months’ training 
in the workshop. On leaving the colony the men are 
given a watch-maker’s kit of tools, worth £12. When 
the men have had sufficient training they will be 
accepted by the Trades Union, and should be able to 
earn an agreed wage of £6; helped out by an_allot- 
ment they should be able to earn a satisfactory living. 
The Ministry, profiting by the analogous Belgian expe- 
1ience of training disabled soldiers at Port Villez, 
requires training colonies and farm colonies at its 
disposal for tuberculous ex-Service men, these to 
be in the vicinity of sanatorium beds available for 
men whose training is interrupted by illness. It is 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
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hoped to initiate a course of tin-smithing shortly, but 
the difficulty which has been overcome at last in con- 


nexion with the watch-making course—that of finding | 


a competent instructor—is still holding up the course. 
Training in forestry is available; the men can be 
taught the use of the adze in 12 months. Negotiations 
are in progress which it is hoped will provide the 
trained men with employment at the Crown forestries 
near the colony. Blacksmithing is considered a suit- 
able occupation in which to train the men; the increas- 
ing use of machinery in agriculture ensures the men 
finding work on the land. The discipline of the patients, 
so essential in an institution of this nature, is being 
tempered with sympathy by the medical superin- 
tendent, Dr. A. Adams. The colony is certainly being 


¢ 
> 


I 


run on the right lines as far as we know them at — 


present, and represents a whole-hearted attempt com- 


bining private generosity and State assistance to dis- — 


charge a part of the debt we owe to the men and boys 
who risked their lives in the war. 


Sanatorium Unrest. 

In the twenty-first annual report of the Society for 
the Prevention and Cure of Consumption in the county 
of Durham, Dr. J. Gray voices a complaint with which 
the medical superintendents of institutions for the 
tuberculous are familiar. He writes of his patients :-— 


‘ They mostly seem desirous of returning to their old environments, 
where they can have unrestricted freedom. ...... After an absence 
of five years I am much impressed with the fact that, speaking 
generally, there does not seem in the average patient the same old 


fixed determination to get well, which means there is the corres~ 


ponding difficulty on the part of some of the patients to conform to 
the disciplinary restraint of sanatorium treatment. This fact and 
the consequent unsettled mental state of most of the patients (who 
are admitted not of their own free will), combined with shorter 
residence, in my opinion, has something to do with the fact that the 
same state of physical fitness is not reached as in pre-war times.”’ 

Dr. Gray’s experience being typical of most medical 
superintendents in charge of sanatoriums, would it not 
be well for an impartial investigation to be made into 
the causes of this unrest, and into the possibilities of 


their removal, before costly and extensive schemes are 


launched for the permanent settlement of consumptives 
in industrial colonies ? 


Cost of Sanatoriwm Treatment. 


In the annual report of the National Sanatorium 
Association for the year ending Dec. 31st, 1919, an 
instructive account is given of the average cost per 
patient at Benenden Sanatorium, Kent. The analysis 
shows that the average cost per week was £2 14s. 8d. 
As the amount charged for each patient was only 
£2 2s. per week for the first nine months, and £2 ds. 
per week for the remaining three months, there was an 
excess of expenditure over income. It would be 
instructive if every institution for the tuberculous were 
to follow the example of Benenden in publishing the 
working costs per patient, but safeguards would be 
required to prevent such a comparison degenerating 
into a cheese-paring competition conducted at the 
expense of the patient. 


Surgical Tuberculosis at the Leasowe Hospital. 

In a well-written and illustrated account of the 
Liverpool Hospital for Children, Leasowe, Dr. T. 
Hartley Martin reviews the most recent developments 
of this institution for the treatment of surgical tuber- 
culosis. He finds that heliotherapy is the most 
important adjuvant measure and the one most univer 
sally employed. X-ray therapy, and more recently 
chemotherapy, have proved of value in dealing with the 
more superficial manifestations of the disease, and 
vaccine-therapy has been found to be helpful when 
extensive sinus formation is complicated by mixed 
infection. Massage is employed in the subacute and 
convalescent stages of the disease to allay the musculat 
wasting resulting from the enforced inaction of recum- 
bency. It is encouraging to find that since the formal 
opening of the first 100 beds in 1914 there has been 4 
rise in the percentage of cases discharged as cures. 
This improvement is largely due to the cases with 
marked deformity and long-standing sinus formation, 
being comparatively fewer than at the opening of the 
hospital. The actual percentages of ‘‘ disease arrested.” 
were 73 in 1918 and 78°3 in 1919. 
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_ has published the conclusions arrived at. 
_ forms interesting reading. It is a formidable attack and 
| sentence upon the former military system, and shows 
_ how the previous regime neglected even the primitive 
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VIENNA. ; 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





Census of the Cases of Sexwal Disease in Austria. 


THE Austrian Board of Health intends to arrange a 
census of all the cases of sexual disease in this country, 
in order to place the fight against these conditions on a 
better basis with more expectation for a good result. 
The time for this census is fixed from Nov. 15th till 
All practitioners in Austria 
(there are at present 6006) will receive forms for this 
The pro- 
fessional secrecy will be guarded in the utmost degree, 
' the names of the patients not being disclosed to the 
Thus neither the doctor nor his patient 
In 
Vienna, where there are 3448 practitioners for 1,800,000 
inhabitants, or one for 520 persons, the preliminary 
arrangements have been made already; in the country 


Dec. 14th of this year. 


purpose with the request to fill them in. 


authorities. 
will suffer any inconvenience from this census. 


they will soon be working in full order too. 
Unsatisfactory Conditions of the Old Military Hospital 

















assistants. Out of this number the following may be 
mentioned, showing that medical teaching is regaining 
its footing in spite of the adverse conditions hampering 
it hitherto. There will be 10 lectures on physiology, 
14 on anatomy and embryology, 21 on pharmaco- 
dynamics, 92 on materia medica, 22 on rhino-laryngology, 
28 on otology, 13 on radiology, and 5 on special chemistry. 
The remainder will deal with surgery, pathology, 
gynecology, ophthalmology, and dermatology, including 
Syphilis. In the last (summer) term the medical 
students at the University numbered 3409, amongst 
them being 530 females. Of the total, 111 were foreign 
students, mostly qualified doctors from abroad (America, 
Holland, Japan, South America, and the Near and Far 
East): 
Outbreak of Small-pox in a Private Hospital. 

A recent outbreak of small-pox in one of our best 
private hospitals caused a great stir, because a dozen 
persons were infected from a baby. This fact illus- 
trates what a rarity small-pox is with us, especially 
Since the war. Practically the entire population has 
been vaccinated or revaccinated within the last seven 
years, and it is also significant that the majority of 


; mm Vienna. 

- With the “break-up’’ of our Empire also the army 
has been broken up, and the numerous buildings and 
institutes formerly occupied by this once imposing 
organisation have now become vacant and are to be used 
for other purposes. Foremost amongst them stands 
the ‘‘ Garnisonspital,’’ or hospital for the Vienna 
garrison, an extensive building some 150 years old. 
Ié was intended by Government to be used to 
enlarge the existing General Hospital (‘‘ Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus,’’ well known to all medical students in 
Vienna), and thus to do away with the complaint 
about lack of beds and wards. But there is really a 
scarcity of hospital beds in this city, especially now 
that the general morbidity and incidence of illness is 
alarmingly high. A commission consisting of leading 
physicians of the General Hospital investigated the 
conditions prevailing in the ‘' Garnisonspital,’’ and 
This report 


the infected patients were babies who had not yet 
been vaccinated, being practically newborn or only a 
few days old, and staying in the institute until their 
mothers could leave it. All cases recovered without 
serious complications, and the outbreak was soon 
controlled. 






















Bread Conditions in Vienna. 

Medical men have recently observed a series of more 
or less severe irritations of the gastro-intestinal tract 
owing to the ingestion of our unsatisfactory bread. 
The mixture of flour used for public bread consists 
of rye-flour, barley-flour, and maize, sometimes with 
potatoes added to it. Wheat-flour has nearly com- 
pletely disappeared from the bread at present. The 
maize used within the last couple of weeks or so 
must have been contaminated or otherwise unfit for 
human consumption, and thus have produced the 
above-mentioned untoward effects. As the bread- 
supply is controlled -by Government the composition 
of it is nearly uniform all over the country, as far 
as baking for sale is concerned, and the population 
are suffering severely under this burden. All attempts 


' requirements of modern views of hygiene to the detri- 


ment of the army as well as to its own disadvantage. 


With the exception of a modern ward for cases of mental 


disease and for infectious patients, all wards and depart- 


ments of the hospital are far below the standard of 


the worst public hospital in this city. In the wards 
there are no arrangements for heating water, no sinks, 
no isolation rooms, the w.c.’s are terribly widely distri- 
buted, much too few in number, and in a deplorable 


condition; the surgeon cannot wash properly in the 


wards, he cannot sterilise his instruments there. No 


attention had been paid to the needs of patients 
requiring quiet or comfort after severe operations ; 


bathing arrangements were inadequate, the drainage 
of the building was most primitive and faulty. Some 


of these faults could be concealed as long as the 
hospital was under military management, for there 
_ Were abundant attendants and hospital servants costing 


practically nil. 
tions would be really impossible. 


But for a private hospital such condi- 
In distinct contrast 


to the neglect of the needs of the living, the dissecting 
department, as well as the bacteriologic-histologic 


laboratory, was found quite up to date. The funda- 


mental drawbacks of the building are of such a nature 
and extent that it would cost fabulous sums to adapt 
it, and fit it for attachment to the General Hospital. 
Tt is simply astounding that, in spite of these anti- 
uated conditions, medical service for the diseased 
Soldiers could be kept at the high level attained by our 


Army Medical Corps before and during war-time. 
Winter Term of the Medical Faculty. 

The programme of the winter term has just been 
published, covering the term from October, 1920, till 
April, 1921. During this time no less than 507 classes 
and lectures will be given by 21 ordinary, 120 extra- 
ordinary professors, 174 privat-docents (lecturers), and 


adapted for use in 


are being made to eliminate the maize or to substitute 
it by a more wholesome ingredient. 


Oct. 4th. 





AUSTRALASIA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





Australasian Medical Congress. 

THE Congress was opened in Brisbane on August 23rd, 
the presidential address being given by Dr. W. Taylor, 
of Brisbane, in the presence of the Governor-General 
of Australia, the Lieutenant-Governor of Queensland, 
Mr. Fihelly, Premier of the State, and a distinguished 
gathering. Some 200 delegates attended the various 
sections, which included a combined discussion by 
medical and surgical members on gastric ulcer. A 
special sub-committee reported that in its opinion there 
was no climatic or other reason why the Northern 
Territory of Queensland should not support a healthy 
white population, and presented recommendations on 
special points of hygiene and on preventive measures 
against hookworm and malaria. The final resolutions 
adopted by the Congress dealt with the following 
matters :— 

It was resolved that the Australasian Medical Congress 
cease to exist as such, and that its affairs be wound up by 
the present executive. The Federal Committee of 
British Medical Association in Australia being prepared to 
carry on the British Medical Association Medical Congress 
in the event of the Australasian Medical Congress ceasing to 
exist, the next Congress will be limited to members of the 
British Medical Association. A resolution was adopted from 
the Section of Naval and Military Medicine and Surgery, 
expressing the opinion that the real principles underlying 
military public health administration could be readil; 
civil life. These principles implied 


the 
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control by a central Commonwealth authority, the grant of 
maximum autonomy to local health authorities, the 
organisation of the medical profession to give each 
member a part in public health affairs, the advancement 
of research, and education. This section also recommended 
a complete investigation and determination of the physical 
standards necessary for recruits in the Australian army. A 
recommendation was adopted from the Section of Dermato- 
logy, suggesting the appointment of a committee to report 
on the occurrence of skin cancer in Australia; from the 
Section of Ophthalmology, objecting to the registration of 
opticians for sight-testing ; and from the Section of Public 
Health, urging the eradication of mosquitoes, together with 
the establishment of chairs of preventive medicine in the 
medical school of each Australian university, of diagnosis 
laboratories in the principal centres of extra-metropolitan 
population throughout the Commonwealth, and of-a full 
Section of School Hygiene at the next Congress. A resolution 
from the Section of Surgery, favouring an effort to secure 
uniformity in surgical degrees granted by the universities of 
Australia, was adopted ; it was decided to approach the Senate 
of the University of Sydney with a request that the question 
be considered. A further recommendation was accepted 
favouring the formation of a section of surgery in each 
branch of the British Medical Association in Australia and 
New Zealand. From the Section of Obstetrics resolutions 
were adopted urging action to deal with the menace of 
gonorrheea, protection of the women of Australia, adoption 
of up-to-date methods of prophylaxis against venereal 
disease, and prevention of misapplication of the maternity 
bonus. From the Section of Diseases of Children resolutions 
were adopted dealing with the absence of regulations to 
enforce certain elementary methods of preventing disease, 
with complete schemes for medical inspection of school 
children and the appointment of full-time medical officers to 
carry out the major portion of the work. Other resolutions 
adopted were: from the Otological Section, that the univer- 
sities be invited to consider the grant of a diploma in recog- 
nised special subjects; from the Section of Neurology, that 
the universities be asked to provide instruction in psycho- 
logy for medical students, that research be instituted into 
the treatment of psychoneurosis and allied conditions, and 
that special hospitals be established in all the capital cities 
of Australia for the treatment of early and border-line stages 
of mental disorders. 


Prohibition in Queensland. 


A special meeting of the Queensland branch of the 
British Medical Association has adopted a resolution 
approving of prohibition as opposed to State control of 
liquor. A referendum isto be takén in Queensland, and 
prohibition, if carried, will not become effective until 
1925. 

Anderson Stuart Memorial. 

A movement is on foot in the University of Sydney 
for the establishment of a memorial to the late Pro- 
fessor Sir T. Anderson Stuart, to take the form of a 
travelling scholarship, the holder of which shall on 
his return to Sydney spend some period within the 
University. 

Action against a Practitioner. 

An action for damages for alleged-unskilful treatment 
has recently been concluded in Melbourne. Dr. W. G. 
Cuscaden, a well-known suburban practitioner, per- 
formed a minor operation on a boy at his surgery ; the 
wound subsequently became infected, and it was 
alleged on behalf of the plaintiff that the doctor had 
upon one occasion used an ordinary pair of household 
scissors without sterilisation. After a very protracted 
hearing the jury found for the plaintiff, although all 
his allegations were denied or controverted. The 
members of the medical profession in Melbourne pro- 
pose to entertain‘Dr. Cuscaden at dinner as a mark of 
their confidence in him. 


State Hospitals in New South Wales. 


The Government hospitals and asylums in Sydney, 
which deal with large numbers of cases, appear 
to be of the type known elsewhere as benevolent 
asylums or infirmaries. At Rookwood there are 628 
hospital and 743 asylum beds, usually full, only males 
being admitted. At Liverpool there is accommodation 
for 549 males. The Newington hospital for. women 
holds 750. The mortality at the two male hospitals is 
21 per cent. and 11 per cent. respectively, whilst the 
women’s mortality-rate is nearly 20 per cent. The 
numbers seem high, but most of the cases have no 
doubt been rejected by the general hospitals. 
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Venereal Disease. A 


The Melbourne Hospital has received a sum of £15,000 
for the establishment of a clinic for venereal diseases; 
of this sum £10,000 is from the Edward Wilson estate, ° 
a charitable trust fund, and the remainder a special 
bequest from the estate of Mr. J. Brenan. ‘When 
approached by the hospital some time ago with refer- 
ence to a clinic the Victorian Government preferred to 


create the latter, and set it under the control of 


the Board: of Public Health, this course being less 
expensive. 
Small-pox in New Zealand. 

Cases of small-pox have been more numerous since 
the crowding consequent upon the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. The type is mild, and the outbreak well in 
hand. 
Australia, where measles and chicken-pox are, however, 
very prevalent. 

Sept. 10th. 
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Public Health and Popular Opinion. . 
THE moral and material progress and condition of 
India during the year 1919 are the subjects of a state- 
ment recently issued as a Parliamentary Blue-book. In 


-‘the*course of this statement attention is drawn to the — 


great need of concerted effort on the part of Govern- 
ment and people towards the improvement of sanitary 
conditions throughout the country. That the effect 
of good work already done in this direction is almost 
imperceptible is ascribed to the immense size and 
extreme poverty of the population; until the codpera- 
tion of the community is secured it will remain 
impossible to protect the country from disastrous 
epidemics. The difficulty of the task of spreading 
a knowledge of elementary principles of public 
health is scarcely to be estimated by those without 
first-hand knowledge of the facts. The mass of 
the populace, ignorant of the value of advice or the 
meaning of orders, will not support the work of 
a preventive medical service, and will actively or 
passively resist compulsion; hence the advance of 
research into tropical diseases has hitherto failed to 
result in visible benefit. The health organisation of 
India is plainly in need of expansion and reform, 
although the Blue-book deprecates the criticisms, 
based upon the terrible death-roll from influenza, 
which have been directed against the present system. 
It is admitted, however, that -unless public opinion 
can be aroused little solid achievement will be possible 
in the near future. The Government has, indeed, re- 
doubled its activities during the year under review. A 
grant of £33,000 was assigned to the improvement of 
public health. As a result of a conference of medical 
experts it was decided to establish a Central Public 
Health Board, consisting of official and non-official 
members, with a view to codrdination of preventive 
and curative medical work and of research. The 
establishment of similar boards in the provinces is 
under consideration, and also the formation of a mobile 
corps of epidemiological workers, to be placed ordinarily 
at the disposal of local governments, but liable to be 
concentrated in any affected area at the order of the 
Government of India. . 
Red Cross and Women’s Work. 

The newly founded Indian Red Cross Society! wil 
cater for the needs of both military and civil hospitals 
throughout the country, working through the provincial 
branches which are to be established. Equally im- 
portant is the medical work of the Association for the 
Provision of Medical Aid to the Women of India, which 
is financed by funds opened by Lady Dufferin and 
subsidised by the Government of India. The funds 
are, however, inadequate to admit of coping with the 
enormous needs of the purdah women, and. it is being 
a 
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found difficult so to improve conditions of pay and leave 
as to attract to the service the best type of European 
medical women, who are essential for its administration. 
_ They are needed not only to organise and superintend 
the larger hospitals, but to staff the women’s medical 
colleges now existing in the United Provinces, in the 
_ Punjab, in Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, to mention 
_ only those parts of the country where work has been 
“most promising; Lady Dufferin’s fund is also being 
administered for the improvement of conditions of 
childbirth. One of the greatest obstacles to the im- 
provement of sanitary conditions is the difficulty of 
_ enlisting the support of Indian women. The Government 
_ is now supporting the valuable work of various voluntary 
agencies, as, for instance, the Social Service League in 
the United Provinces. In Bombay the value of such 
_ agencies has led to the formulation by the Health 
Department of a scheme whereby the city is divided 
into units, each unit having its own staff of doctors, 
nurses, and voluntary workers. 


Health in Assam. 


The recently-issued report of the Commissioner of 
Assam is of great interest. Last August Shillong was 
visited by an epidemic of typhoid traced to impure 
| milk. It was Spread unnecessarily by servants of the 
_ Europeans going to and from the infected bazaars 
_ without control and so carrying the disease to their 

employers. According to the Sanitary Commissioner 

the death-rate was lamentably high last year chiefly 
_ Owing to an epidemic of influenza. The imported tea- 
_ garden coolies proved a great difficulty. The 239,885 
: emigrants came chiefly from the famine-stricken dis- 

tricts of Bihar and Orissa, and their condition pre- 
| disposed them to attacks of epidemic disease. A single 
| 
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THE LONDON MEDICAL EXHIBITION: 
A REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITS. 


THIs annual event, though its sequence was broken in 
the war period, serves a useful purpose, judging from the 
professional interest taken in the proceedings last week. 
The organising authorities did well. to secure the ample 
accommodation provided at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, for the applications for Space exceeded previous 
records, and the exhibition was spread over two floors. 
As it proved there were many interesting things 
gathered together in the Spacious building which 
attracted the attention of the medical visitors, and 
following we give a review of the more important 
exhibits, which may conveniently be divided into four 
sections: (1) Medical and Surgical Appliances; (2) 
Drugs; (3) Special Foods; and (4) Publications. 


I. MEDICAL AND SURGICAL APPLIANCES. 


Electrical apparatus was a decided feature of this 
section. There was, for example, a very interesting 
collection of radiographs illustrating vividly the rapid 
advances made in this field of diagnosis. The stall 
of Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, London, proved an attrac- 
tive study, at which radiographs on Eastman “ dupli- 
tised’’ X ray films were the central figure. The 
exhibits includeda set of negatives showing the increased 
amount of image obtainable by the use of intensifying 
screens. Negatives were shown, taken by single flash 
exposure. The clearness of detail, despite the high 
Speed exposure, is remarkable. Messrs. Watson and 
Sons, Ltd., of Sunic House, 43, Parker-street, Kingsway, 
London, presented a portable X ray equipment which, 
on inspection, seems of value to the general practitioner 
and the dental surgeon. This can -be operated 
from a lamp socket, and consists of a transformer 
with one switch, the Coolidge tube being used 
as the source of the radiations. The exhibit 
included well-designed appliances for faradisation, 
galvanisation, and iontophoresis. An ingenious 
device, as an aid in the exploration of the 
throat and ear channels, drew considerable attention at 
the stall of the ‘‘ Aurorascope”’ Company, Ltd., of 
Fulwood House, Fulwood-place, Holborn, London. The 
illumination of the passages by this lamp has evoked 
considerable appreciation from operators. X-Rays, Ltd., 
of 11, Torrington-place, Gower-street, London, demon- 
strated the advantages of their latest design of high- 
tension transformers for X ray work, and the apparatus 
shown gave evidence of this firm’s intention to pursue 
this branch of science on advanced lines. We under- 
stand that this company has recently acquired the 
electro-medical undertakings of the High Tension 
Company, and has appointed a well-known authority on 
high-tension apparatus, who was engaged on this import- 
ant work during the war. His services in the direction of 
research work have been secured, and will be devoted 
to the development of X ray applications in medical 
practice, and this includes dental surgery, in which 
direction X ray work is rapidly assuming importance. 
Messrs. Schall and Son, of 71 and 75, New Cavendish- 
street, London, made a point of their “‘ pentostat,’’ which 
Should prove an asset to the medical practitioner, since 
by its means he is enabled to utilise from the main supply 
with the greatest convenience electric power for any 
purpose—illumination, mechanics, cauterising, and so 
forth. Advances in the technique of X ray work were 
well in evidence at the exhibit of the ‘“‘Solus”’ Electrical 
Company, of 100, Judd-street, London, whose claim for 
clearness of image was substantiated by the photographs 
exhibited. 

Further exhibits in this division worthy of notice 
were the well-designed surgical appliances of Messrs. 
Walton and Curtis, of 8, Old Cavendish-street, London. 
Their attention appears to have been successfully turned 
to the construction of an abdominal support, a colotomy 
belt, and a compensating pressure-pad. Similar appli- 
ances were shown by Messrs. Mayer and Phelps, of 
Chiron House, 59-61, New Cavendish-street, London, 
including the Walton abdominal support. There was 
also exhibited at this stall Marr’s sensitive ear-cone, am 
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_ inoculation against cholera was enforced at the recruit- 
__ing stations prior to the despatch of the emigrants. 


Allahabad Medical Association. 


The following resolutions were unanimously passed 
ata recent meeting :— 
1. That this Association protests at the distinctions shown in the 
_ Matter of pay in the Indian Medical Service. The unpopularity of 
_ the measure is proved by the fact that of 900 temporary Indian 
_ Medical Service officers only 100 or 150 have applied for permanency. 
2. That the Association recommends the Lieutenant-Governor to 
allot two chairs in King George’s Medical College, Lucknow— 
namely, one for ophthalmology and the other for materia medica 
and forensic medicine—to the deserving applicants amongst the 
civil assistant surgeons and the private practitioners. 


The Retirement of Jullundur Smith. 


_ Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Smith, C.I.E., I.M.8., has 
left India on furlough pending retirement. Men may 
come and men may go, but men of Colonel Smith’s 
calibre do not come and go every day. Itis unnecessary 
to comment on his world-wide fame as an ophthalmic 
Surgeon. He has had pupils and visitors from all over. 
the world at his clinics at Jullundur and Amritsar. His 
great skill as a surgeon brought him into close touch 
with the people of India. His character and type 
impressed them to such an extent that they conferred 
on him the prenomen of ‘“‘Jullundur’’ Smith to distin- 
-guish him from all others. By this name he is known 
in almost every village in India, and there is no white 
man who knows the people of the Punjab so well. He 
_ loved and respected the people of India and was loved 
and respected by them. 
———————————————_—_— 
British Hospiran FOR MoTHERS AND BABIES.— 
€ foundation-stone of the British Hospital for Mothers 
and Babies, Woolwich (National Training School for District 
Midwives), will be laid by H.R.H. Princess Christian to-day, 
Saturday, Oct. 16th, at 3 P.M. The object with which the 
_ institution was founded in 1905 was to improve and lengthen 
_ the training of midwives, and it received from its inception 
She warm support and encouragement, amongst others, of 
the late Dr. C. J. Cullingworth. The work of the hospital 
_ has hitherto been carried out on a very small scale owing to 
tack of funds, and it is now refusing from 20 to 30 mothers 
every week. A three-acre freehold site has been purchased 
at oolwich, and the committee has in hand sufficient 
money to provide one-third of the entire buildings. Dona- 
tions are earnestly requested to avoid the necessity of 
closing down the work before completion, and may be sent 
to the Lady Balfour of Burleigh, 47, Cadogan-square, 8. W.1: 


or Miss Alice Gregory, honorary secretary, British Hospital 
for Mothers and Babies, Woolwich. 
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URBAN VITAL STATISTICS.—THE SERVICES. 
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instrument designed in simple fashion for the partially | 


deaf, the import of which appealed to the medical 
visitors. It is described as a sound-wave concentrator ; 
its adaptation is convenient and it can be carried about 
with much the game ease as pince-nez. The exhibit 
included an examination lamp for use in laryngological, 
ophthalmological, gynecological, and dental practice. 

A new departure on the part of hospital policy 
was illustrated amongst the exhibits of Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys, Ltd., of 48, Wigmore-street, 
London. The authorities at the London Hospital, 
realising the difficulty in obtaining trustworthy catgut, 
have decided not only to prepare this material for 
themselves, but have installed a plant the output 
of which will meet the needs of other hospitals. 
It is pointed out that it is as easy to make for 
20 hospitals as for one, and the proposal is to supply 
these other institutions with a satisfactory material. 
This may be regarded as a scientific business, and any 
profits accruing go to the general funds of the hospital. 
There was an interesting collection of apparatus, 
designed chiefly for bacteriological work, at the stall 
of Messrs. Chas. Hearson and Co., Ltd., of 235, Regent- 
street, London: Their incubators, providing exact and 
automatic regulation of temperature, are well known. 
In addition to general surgery accessories of approved 


design the Surgical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., ‘of 
83 and 85, Mortimer-street, London, exhibited a 
‘“Congress’’ cabinet which offers obvious  con- 


veniences to the surgeon. The cabinet is replete 
with caddies storing all the dressings requisite on the 
operating table. An impressive show was made by 
P. K. Arm, Ltd., of 8, Southampton-row, London, 
who presented for inspection designs of mechanical 
hands and arms which will be of great practical 
aid to those who are unfortunate enough to have 
lost a limb.. Lastly should be mentioned the blood- 
pressure outfits and the basal metabolism apparatus 
exhibited by the Sanborn Company, of 11, Victoria- 
street, London. These appliances are constructed on 
well-approved principles, and have already been referred 
to in our columns (THE LANCET, July 17th, 1920). 
(To be continued.) 








URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 
(Week ended Oct. 9th, 1920.) 


English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, withan aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
been 10-2, 10-7, and 11:0 in the three preceding weeks, fell 
last week to 10°9 per 1000. In London, with a population of 
nearly 44 million persons, the ‘annual death-rate was 10°5, or 
0:2 per 1000 above that recorded in the previous week, while 
among the remaining towns the rates ranged from 2:9 in 
Smethwick, 3-5 in Wimbledon, 3:9 in Hornsey, and 41 in 
Walthamstow, to 16°7 in Merthyr Tydfil, 16-9 in Gateshead, 
17-°0in Burnley, and 19-2 in Barnsley. The principal epidemic 
diseases caused 323 deaths, which corresponded to an 
annual rate of 09 per 1000, and comprised 226 from 
iutuntile diarrhoea, 52 from diphtheria, 15 from whooping- 
cough, 13 from measles, 13 from scarlet fever, and 4 from 
enteric fever. The deaths from diarrhoea, which had been 
182, 205, and 208 in the three preceding weeks, further rose 
to 226, and included 50 in London, 21 in Liverpool, 17 
in Sheffield, 13 in Hull, and 8 in Manchester. There were 
4121 cases of scarlet fever and 1884 of diphtheria under 
treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals and 
the London Fever Hospital, against 5717 and 1778 respec- 
tively at the end of the previous week. The causes of 29 of 
the 3720 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 4 
were registered in Birmingham and 3 in South Shields. 

Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scotch towns, with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 million persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 11-3, 12°4, and 
12:1 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 12°8 per 1000. The 
278 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual rate of 
13:0 per 1000, and included 11 from infantile diarrhoea, 3 each 
from enteric fever and diphtheria, 2 from whooping-;cough, 
and 1 each from small-pox and scarlet fever. The 85 deaths 
in Edinburgh were equal to a rate of 13:0 per 1000, and 
included 1 from diphtheria. 

Irish Towns.—The 130 deaths in Dublin corresponded to an 
annual rate of 16-0, or 1:5 per 1000 below that recorded in the 
previous week, and included 21 from infantile diarrhea, 
4 from diphtheria, and 3 from whooping-cough. The 93 
deaths in Belfast were equal to a rate of 11:7 per 1000, and 
included 7 from infantile diarrhoea. 





Che Serbrees. 


PAY AND RETIRED PAY OF THE ROYAL ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
AN Army Order just issued (A.O. 437 of 1920) publishes the 
substance of a new Royal Warrant, dated Oct. 9th, 1920, 
substituting. new rates of pay in certain grades, for those 
laid down in Table VI. attached to the Royal Warrant of 
Sept. 13th, 1919. These new rates of pay which have effect 
from April lst, 1920, were included in the tables published 
in the Students’ Number of THE LANCET, dated August 28th, 
1920, p. 468. The only further change concerns the increase 
of pay of a captain, after 5 years, from £1 7s. to £1 7s. 6d. 
An Army Council Instruction on the new Warrant states 
that this now disappears, but that ‘‘an officer who has 
qualified prior to the date of this Warrant to the £1 7s. 6d. 
rate of pay may continue to draw that rate.’ Steps will be 
taken to reassess retired pay in accordance with the terms 
of the new Warrant, and individual applications will be 
unnecessary, but in the event of considerable delay applica- 
tion should be addressed to the Secretary (F. 3), War 
Office, S.W.1. 





ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Surg. Lieut.-Cmdr. A. A. Sanders to be Surgeon-Commander. 





ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

Lieut.-Col. F. W. Hardy relinquishes the temporary rank of 
Colonel. 

Major V. C. Honeybourne retires receiving a gratuity. 

The undermentioned temporary Captains relinquish the acting 
rank of Major: E. Scott, P. N. Vellacott, F. B. Winfield, J's 7 Ee 
Thornley. 

To be temporary Captains: H. H. Crickitt, H, L. C. Noel, R. 
Hodson, F. Dallimore. ‘ 

R. M. Walker to be temporary Lieutenant. 

Officers relinquishing their commissions:—Temp. Capt. R. M. 
Clarke. Temporary Captains granted the rank of Major: 
W. EK. Graves, H. M. Vickers. 
rank of Captain: G. A. Mavor, A. E. Wood, D. Manson, T. A. 
O’Brien, CG. I. Stockley, J. A. C. Smith, J. W. Harvey, D.P. Thomas, 
R. L. Wilcox, T. 8. Dakin, H. E. Alexander, E. G. Sworder, A. J. 
Adkins, A. R. Rendle. ~ 

Temp. Lieut. W. E. Shipsey retains the rank of Lieutenant. 


TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

Capt. C. W. Ponder to be Lieutenant-Colonel and to command 
1st Home Counties Field Ambulance. : 

Major O. H. Mavor (late R.A.M.C., Special Reserve) to be Captain 
and to relinquish the rank of Major. 

Capt. F. K. Smith to be Major. 

Capt. T. C. Clare, from 5th Northern General Hospital, to be 
Captain. 

Lieut. J. F. O’Grady (late Lieutenant, 7th Bn., Lancs. Fus.) to 
be Lieutenant. 

1st Eastern General Hospital: Capt. H. A. Cookson resigns his 
commission and is granted the rank of Major. 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. Cross resigns his commission and retains the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, with permission to wear the preseribed 
uniform. 

Capt. W. H. Manson resigns his commission and is granted the 
rank of Major. 

Capts. W.S. B. Bensted-Smith, R. McAdoo, G. McConnell, J. W. 
McKeggie, D. M. Grant, and S. S. Meighan resign their commissions 
and retain the rank of Captain. 

Supernumerary for Service with the Officers Training Corps.— 
Temp. Col. Sir W. Taylor, from Army Medical Service, to be Major 
and to command Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland Contingent 
(Medical Unit), Senior Division, Officers Training Corps. 

Lieut. W. L. H. Duckworth resigns his commission and is granted 
the rank of Captain. ; 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 5 
The undermentioned are granted permanent commissions in the 
sna Wee Wing Commander D. Munro; Squadron Leader W. 
Tyrrell. 
Capt. E. T. McElligott is transferred to the unemployed list. 








Dr. F. J. Waldo, City Coroner, and President of 
the London Coroners’ Association, has been elected Master 
of the Plumbers’ Company. 


SHELTER FOR HOMELESS EX-SERVICE MEN IN 
LIVERPOOL.—Through the agency of Mr. H. Lee J. Jones, 
founder and honorary director of the League of Welldoers, 
Liverpool, established in 1893, the League’s shelter, which, 
during the war housed and cared for Belgian refugees, has 
been reopened for the benefit of homeless ex-Service men. 
Each ‘‘approved’’ man for the shelter is given food and 
drink, a bath, and a clean and comfortable bed. Each night 
an expert on pension papers is in attendance to guide the 
perplexed and help them. The police and others in a special 
position to judge worthy men have recommendation ”’ 
tickets to the shelter, the value of which is proved by the 
spontaneous generosity of men who have passed through it 


-and then found work. 
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" surely with less justification than as the time-honoured 
rf ; seat for castigation! The area is very vascular, is 
i Correspondence. abundantly Beatowed with important nerves, and is 
subject to the constant physiological traumatism 
involved in sitting and lying, to Say nothing of the 
activity associated with walking. The deltoid region, 
NON-FATAL RUPTURE OF ANEURYSM OF THE which is its next competitor in popularity, has similar 
DESCENDING AORTA. disadvantages. Doubtless with a proper selection of the 
‘ F exact situation and depth of the puncture, and a little 
i To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


care, accidents ought not to occur; but in addition to 
_ SIR,—In your issue of Oct. 9th an interesting case of | the disadvantages mentioned, neither areas are fool- 
xortic aneurysm is recorded by Dr. 8S. R. Tattersall, in | proof. Discomfort and soreness with sometimes sepsis 
which the patient lived for about four months after a cannot always be avoided into whatever muscles 
srofuse hemoptysis, evidently due to leakage of the injections are made; but deep in the buttock the 
aneurysm into the lung. As regards duration of life consequences may be very serious, and I know of a 
ifter a large aortic hemorrhage this case resembles the | case in which death resulted from sloughing. Further, 
well-known case of Liston, the great surgeon, who lived there is the risk of injury to nerves, and to my know- 
‘or five months after a profuse hemoptysis from an ledge both great sciatics have received an injection of 
vortic aneurysm. Asa rule, hzemoptysis in these cases quinine with unfortunate result. 
8 followed either immediately, or within a few hours or. I would like to suggest that the region of the outer 
lays, by a fatal gush. side of the thigh, where lies the great vastus externus 
_In a woman, however, who was under my care at the | muscle, is as nearly as possible the ideal place for all 
sheffield Royal Hospital in December, 1911, with a palpable types of intramuscular injection. Here we havea large 
meurysm of the transverse arch, slight hamoptysis had mass of muscle protected by the strong fascia lata and 
Brow. ae ae eee crs IBIod off pedacus ier embedded in so much cellular tissue as to allow ample 
vatient, and had no further hemoptysis until April, 1913; | T00m for distension. The area does not contain oy, 
t then continued in slight amounts almost daily, until on | important nerves or large blood-vessels, and it can be 
May 7th she brought up about a pint, -She was readmitted | a8 readily freed from physiological traumatism as any 
0 hospital, and for the next month slight daily hemoptysis | other part. The needle should be introduced about the 
ontinued. She died suddenly from a fatal gush on June 6th, | middle of the outer side of the thigh viewed both from 


913. Autopsy showed the aneurysm ruptured into a| back to front and above down. If the bone is reached 
wonchiole, and no other cause for the bleeding. In this 


ase there had been oozing for over one and a half years the needle 1s to be slightly withdrawn before the 
: : : injection is made. 
_it may be said that in such a case the early hemo-| {J have repeatedly used this route for all sorts of 
es did pat econ saa Pee ono but ee injections, including saline up to a pint (quite apart 
fo Smal’ vessel in the lung, and was really a| prom the wisdom or otherwise of exhibiting normal 
Bon seis of high blood pressure, sometimes de-| saline in this way), quinine hydrochloride in varying 
eo a gouty hemoptysis. __rhat is quite possible doses, the several varieties of sera and cuprase. I have 
vhere Ae eee 1S Stn fe eeu ntbe -srcsitepae never seen any evil consequences, and certainly much 
ase, waich 1 saw in consultation wi v1 wodertson | less of inconvenience than in the other and more usual 
hows that oven a leak of tonsigeraie exten aay fe | ste ad thas the further advantage tht i cam be 
losea d that i Bus 1 ti y used repeatedly, the situation of the puncture simply 
Th, Tb? and that, not once only, but several times. __ | being varied a little each time. 
ene patient peas es Ep eed = poner & sailor ” His! I believe that if these considerations were taken into 
os Bec EN soaitive Weedon iar na Soe ae account this route would become the recognised one, 
ulsating shadow in the third part of the aortic arch. He had and with good reason. I should have hesitated to bring 
een treated by salvarsan, rest in bed, and iodides. He im- |. this matter before your readers had it not been that the 
toved and was able to go about until August, 1915, when the | 0ld favourites are still recommended in recent papers, 
rst Bec ess occurred, described as a ‘‘ bowlful of blood.”’ | and that conversation with my friends has led me to 
fom then onwards at intervals of a few weeks he had believe that the vastus externus is commonly neglected 
scurrences, varying in quantities from half a pint to very | for this purpose.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, e 
ge, almost fatal, hemorrhage. After these he was extremely ; G. GREY Tu a 
dapsed and bloodless for long periods. I saw him after r - GREY TURNER. 
ne of these; he was blanched, with a small frequent pulse | _ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Oct. 11th, 1920. 
od in great terror of a recurrence. He died eventually a : 
’w months later as the result of a hemorrhage. “7 : 

3 I MINATE. 
In this case there can be no doubt that the aneurysm pate ee oy eee 
Self had been leaking into the lung at intervals for To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


fell over a year. Such acase must be almost unique. SIR,—The death of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lewtas 
heurysmal leaks of even greater duration have been (late I.M.S. Bengal), recorded in your issue of Oct. 9th, 
scorded. Gairdner’ records such a case in a man, | Calls to mind the interesting fact that he was one of the 
ged 40, who had an almost fatal gush nearly five years | first surgeons to ligature successfully the innominate 
@fore his death from hemoptysis. During the inter- artery. Two such cases preceded. One the well-known 
ening years the physical signs of aneurysm were quite | case of Smyth, of New Orleans, in 1864, where secondary 
eiinite, but the hemoptysis was’ never more than hemorrhage was stopped by pouring small shot into 
veaky. In this case there was, as in that of Liston andin | the wound ; the other that of W. M. Banks, of Liverpool, 
attersall’s, one large non-fatal hemorrhage—and one | in 1883, where pulsation recurred and death from pneu- 
aly. In Dr. Robertson’s case which I have recorded monia, followed a secondary operation 67 days later. 
ove the extraordinary feature is the repeated recur- Lewtas’s was the third successftl case, and is recorded 
mce of large non-fatal hemorrhage. in the British Medical Journal, 1889, vol. ii., p. 312. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, The patient, a soldier, aged 20 years, was in the Murdan 
Sheffield, Oct. 10th, 1920. ARTHUR J. HALL. Hospital, Punjab, India. A month before operation his gun 
burst and he thought that a piece of the breech lodged above 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 











the right collar-bone. There was bleeding from the wound 
7HE SITE FOR INTRAMUSCULAR for ae days before admission. There was a hard non- 
INJECTIONS. e@ | pulsating swelling above the clavicle with brownish blood 
; i ly healed d in it tre. Operati 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. oozing from a partly healed wound in its centre peration 


on May 13th, 1889. This wound was enlarged and a fragment 
SIR,—The method of medication by intramuscular | of steel removed. Profuse hemorrhage followed which was 
jection is now so common that the best site is a] stopped by pressure. An incision was made along the inner 
atter of importance. The gluteal region appears to | edge of the Se aie ee the ee and carotid 
jo iti i ; tied with catgut. e patient recovered. 

Joy a traditional reputation for this purpose, but I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Wimpole-street, W., Oct. 11th, 1920. A. W. SHEEN. 





1 Clinical Medicine, Edinburgh, 1862, p. 513. 
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i is strikes organised. But though thisis a sensational and 
SNAPPING OF TH BRAIN. shocking aspect of the grievances the strike weapon 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


sought to remove, more widespread, more cern | 
Sir,—I am at present attending a patient who com- | 


financially is the fact that wealthy tradesmen and 
‘ns of the symptoms noted by Sir Robert Armstrong- others in receipt of good incomes availed themselves © 
oe in his jeter in THE LANCET of Oct. 2nd. She|of clubs and benefit societies to obtain medical - 
is a well-educated Irishwoman in domestic service in| assistance for a penny or even less than a penny 
the same family for many years. She says :— per week. Thus, for instance, the mayor of a cathedral - 
“About 18 months ago something gave way in my head town paid 3s. 6d. per annum for medical aid ; and 
with a snapping noise. I was out walking. Iwas confused | it was calculated that during one year when his sub-— 
for half a minute. Since then I have had pains in different | scriptions came to about 11s. for himself and family, his 
parts of my head—at the back, across the forehead, or in my | medical bill, at 2s. 6d. a visit, would have amounted to ) 
temples, and I have been unable to sleep. Also for about | ¢35, As, however, he was well able to pay 5s. a visit, it 
six months I occasionally missed words when writing. | j¢° 79 and not Ils. the medical profession of that 
Ser 2 ance. nek that she was a rheumatic gouty historical cathedral city should have received. -Against 
person, that her joints crack, that once one of the joints per abuses eee eae ¥ meet CO ae | 
connecting the skull with the top of the spine cracked, BN Y Ore as ie f oe ee an t 2 h sh | 
and told her that it was not important. I gave her a it was in t a orties “pf last, COnGURYR Ren great 
special course of treatment, and she is now sleeping distress prevailed, that with the approval and assist- 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, ance of the medical profession, benefit clubs or friendly 

better. Pie GEORGE MAHOMED societies were started on alarge scale. Onthe continent. 
Bournemouth, Oct. 11th, 1920. " this is known as the Mutualist movement. By paying 
something like a penny a week the poor would ensure 
against sickness, but it was never intended that the 
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“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE” AND MEDICAL 





STRIKES. well-to-do should avail themselves of these semi- 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. charitable benevolent institutions. The medical officers: 
Sir,—Under the ‘title ‘‘ Refusal to Serve’ in| of such organisations were perfectly justified in striking 


THE LANCET of Oct. 9th a very important problem is 
raised. The play, The Right to Strike, will certainly 
interest the public in regard to medical politics and 
‘‘help the medical profession to clarify its own views 
by seeing them in the limelight.’’ But this end would, 
it seems to me, be better attained if there had been 
more said concerning what has really occurred than by 
a fiction that only indicates what might possibly happen 
if the circumstances described actually took place. 
Then there followed a number of press criticisms treat- 
ing the idea of a doctors’ strike as something quite new 
—as something that might even lead up to Bolshevism. 
As a matter of fact, a large number of medical strikes 
took place and were fully described in THE LANCET 
towards the end of last century. They continued, 
not only in England, but on the continent, till the 
ordinary trend of events was rudely interrupted by the 
war. Asa rule, these strikes were preceded by the 
formation, under a great variety of names, of societies 
which to all effects and purposes were more or less 
medical trade-unions. In France they are called 
professional unions, because all skilled work is called a 
profession, and the word trade is only applied to 
persons who buy and sell goods. Thus medical practi- 
tioners, economically speaking, are skilled artisans, and 
some of the French medical professional unions or 
syndicates have joined the General Confederation of 
Labour. Yet neither in France, nor Belgium, nor 
Germany, and certainly nowhere in Great Britain, has 
a medical strike taken place against the general public. 

As the play, The Right to Strike, will give rise to 
much discussion concerning the possibility of a doctors’ 
strike, it should be clearly stated, or rather repeated, 
for the statement has been made over and over again, 
why doctors have struck, and what happens during such 
a strike if life isendangered for want of medical atten- 
dance. First and foremost, all the strikes that have 
taken place—and they are numerous and widespread— 
were directed against what is known by the generic 
term as the contract system. In England this was 
very widely called the Battle of the Clubs. The word 
clubs here means benefit societies, insurance companies, 
Christmas goose ciubs, funeral clubs, and is used even 
for the selling of mangles or the grouping of regular 
customers for the consumption of beer in some par- 
ticular public-house. At Grimsby, at Walsall, and 
other places I found that doctors were utilised as decoy 
ducks to ensure customers, even women customers, for 
publicans. (See THE LANCET of April 25th, 1896.) The 
rule of one club, to which 90 women belonged, was that 
they should meet every fortnight and pay sixpence, 
which included a penny per week for medical attend- 
ance, three-halfpence for ale, and the balance for 
funeral expenses. It was against such degrading con- 
ditions as this that medical unions were formed and 





when they found -that they were expected to attend 
patients well able to afford the 
case was that of a bargain 

defaulted 
was, therefore, 
the question is raised, by the play now performed, 


ordinary fees. The 
in which one _ side 
and the other said that the bargain 
no longer binding. To-day, however, 


whether such a medical strike would take place and 
would be justified if it occurred on a more general, 
indeed, on a semi-political, issue. ‘Then, if such a 
strike took place, could or should it be carried to the 
extreme length of sacrificing human life for want of 
medical attendance ? 


In answer to this latter question it can be said that, 


whatever the future may hold forth, this has never 
happened in the past. 
medical strikes have taken place, but when it was really 


Scores, probably hundreds, of 


a matter of life or death medical advice has never been 
refused. Indeed, medical advice is not usually refused 
even for trivial cases if the sufferer presents himself as 
an ordinary patient ready to pay the ordinary fee. It 
is as a club patient and under the contract system that 
attendance is-refused. The strikes are not against the 
public, but against the contract patients or the insured 
patients ; sometimes, as in Cologne, against the patients 
imbrigaded under a compulsory Insurance Act. At 
Cologne in 1904 some 35 doctors, then again in 1909 
80 doctors, went on strike against the Insurance 
Law, claiming that no practitioner -should have 
more than 2000 insured persons on his list and that 
all insured persons should have the free choice of thei 
medical attendant. Incidentally it may be mentionec 
that the German medical trade-union, known as _ the 
Leipziger Verband, was founded in the year 1900 by 
about 500 doctors, and that by the autumn of 1913 1 
had 25,120 members paying £1 each per annum. _ The 
question of medical trade-unions is not, therefore, merel} 
a dramatist’s fiction; in Belgium, for instance, the 
movement is strong in membership and advanced in its 
politico-social aspirations. 

The organisation of the medical profession for the 
defence of their code of honour and their economir 
interests may well supply material for works of fiction 
which owe their principal merit to the fact that the} 
illustrate some of the real problems of the day. Bu 
though I have followed very closely and in severa 
countries the organisation of the profession and the 
strikes ensuing, I have never heard of a dramatic situa 
tion arising because a medical man on strike refused t 
attend a patient in danger of death. In such a case th: 
doctor refuses to attend as an insurance or club doctor 
He also refuses to be paid under the contract system 
put attends to the patient either gratuituously and a 
a matter of humanity, or accepts, if offered, the usué 
medical fee. So far the public has always been able t 
obtain medical advice, even when a strike of doctor 
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_ has paralysed the medical aid societies. 
_ necessary to secure the services of a doctor through 
_ other channels and on other conditions than that of the 
_ societies or insurance regulation against which the 
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strike is directed. 


_ A dramatic situation is much more likely to arise, 
- and, indeed, to my personal knowledge has arisen in a 
. few cases, not with regard to an ordinary patient, but 
where what British trade-unionists would describe as 
a medical ‘“‘blackleg’’ is concerned. This was so with 
It was the 
_ Brussels strike of 1895, and it lasted a whole year. 
' There were then about 450 medical practitioners in 
_ Brussels, and 430 of them belonged to Le Syndicat 
But there were 
20 medical men employed at fixed salaries by the 
Mutualist Federation, which had 12,000 members, and 
The strike 


regard to one of the first strikes I studied. 


Médical, or medical trade-union. 


represented a population of 50,000 persons. 
was against the 20 doctors and their 50,000 clients. 
‘The details were fully given 


resigned and joined the strike. 
by what were described by their opponents as 


Mutualists were saved for some time because they 


succeeded in engaging first one and, when he left, another 
Here arose the 


thoroughly competent medical officer. 
analogy that might be made with Mr. Hutchinson’s play. 


This able medical officer himself fell go ill that one of 


the principal professors of the Brussels Medical School, 


who, of course, was helping the strike, had to be called 


in. THE LANCET of July 4th, 1896, concludes the story 
in the following words :— 


“The professor tended him with care, but he did not fail to profit 


by the opportunity thus obtained of exercising due pressure. 
a1 have cured you of your physical ailment,’ said the professor ; 
it is now your turn to effect your own moral cure. If you want 
to see me again you must first do your duty to your fellow medical 
men by leaving the Mutualist Federation and joining our union.’ 
‘The lesson went home, the medical man in question-gave in his 
resignation, and thus the Federation has lost the second really 
competent medical officer they have been able to enrol since the 
commencement of the strike.’’ 
Hence it came about that, after a struggle lasting a year, 
the Brussels Medical Union won their strike. 

Another story, with which I also came in personal 
contact while studying these questions, related to a 
physician who had only practised in India. Ignoring 
entirely the medical politics of England, but anxious to 
return to his own country and to give his family an 


entrée into English society, he accepted a post with a 


fixed salary as a club doctor. The dramatist might 
here imagine the disappointment of the somewhat 
pompous Indian official and his family on arriving, to 


_ find themselves ostracised by the fellow members of 


 Sidney-street siege. 


the profession, and generally denounced and looked 
down upon ‘as a “ black-leg’’ family. Practically, and 
this is no fiction, they were drummed out of the town. 
But there follows a much more dramatic situation. 
The doctor in question was compelled to accept a poor 
East End practice and the true Russian Bolshevist 
element can now be introduced culminating in the 
Here at the risk of his life, the 


_ hero of the play could be shown climbing over back- 


_ @xperience is forgotten and forgiven. 


garden walls, and under a shower of Bolshevist bullets, 
dressing wounds, saving lives, so that he regains his 
reputation in the profession and his early “‘ black-leg’’ 
If this is not 


‘Sufficient, and it would be equally true, then the hero 


@& high position in the Soviet Government. 


of the defending party in the Sidney-street house can 
be followed back to Russia where he actually holds 
It is 
only necessary to entwine a love story in all this 


_ and we have the matter of a drama so far true to life 
that the principal events have actually taken place. 





Naturally, and throughout, the ethicsand the economics 
of medical practice are involved, and that is why I 
venture to think it is well to call the attention of the 
profession and ‘the public to such plays as Mr. 
Hutchinson’s The Right to Strike. 

Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ADOLPHE SMITH, 


London, Oct. 10th, - 920. Author of * The Battle of the Clubs.” ! 
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OBITUARY. 


It is only 


in THE LANCET of 
_ August 24th and 31st, 1895, and July 4th, 1896. Most of 
_ the 20 medical men in the employ of the Mutualists 
‘ They were replaced 
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THE LATE DR. WILLIAM MURRAY. 


THE notice in our last week’s issue of that veteran 
clinician and teacher, Dr. William Murray, recorded 
briefly the main facts of his career. We are indebted 
to one of his old pupils, Dr. J. Gordon Black, of 
Harrogate, for the following details of a more personal 
nature :— 


Dr. Murray, naturally a man of exceptional mentality, 
had the advantage in early life of distinguished associa- 
tions. At Edinburgh he became a favourite of Sir 


James Y. Simpson, the gynecologist of - his day, an 
association which influenced his subsequent career in 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, for Dr. Murray himself soon became the 
principal exponent of gynecology in the North of England. 
Sir John Fyfe, to whom he was apprenticed, was a dis- 
tinguished surgeon of virile character and Mayor of 
Newcastle at the time of the Chartist riots. He it was 
who quelled a menacing rising in the ‘‘ Forth Banks” by 
riding down the insurgents at the head of a company of 
Dragoons. His son, Major Fyfe, and Dr. Murray were 
instrumental in establishing the first children’s hospital in 
Newcastle, and Dr. Murray incurred the displeasure of 
the Ladies’ Committee by prescribing for some of these 
debilitated children pepsina porci, then a new and expensive 
remedy. He won the day for the physicians’ freedom of 
action in prescribing. About this time Dr. Murray made a 
name for himself by being the first to cure a case of aneurysm 
of the abdominal aorta by the rapid method—i.e., pressure. 
The case before treatment was shown on April 14th, 1864, 


to the Northumberland and Durham Medical Society, 
and again, after the complete cure, to the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of London on May 24th. 


A full description of this case is given in his ‘‘ Inductive 
Method in Medicine” published in 1891, in which appear 
also two entertaining chapters on ‘Starving into Health,” 
and ‘‘ The Dangers of Regular Habits,’? which stamp Murray 
as areadyand reflective writer. ‘‘ Rough Notes on Remedies°’ 
appearing later proved an unbounded success, and its six 
editions met the wants of a generation of practitioners. In 
his article ‘‘ Arsenic in Chorea ’ Dr. Murray describes in 
characteristic vein how he came to prescribe 15 to 20 drop 
doses of Fowler’s solution to children for a few days without 
disturbing the stomach, and that how, when so given, the 
chorea is cured within a week! In the same book Dr. 
Murray has pertinent remarks to make on “Railway 
Cases.”’ 

Dr. Murray was a born physician and had for many years 
an extensive practice in Newcastle, being in constant 
requisition as a consultant in the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham. His fine intellectual and virile features 
were always welcomed in the sick room und the patient had 
absolute confidence that, if experience and»science could do 
anything for his case, it would be effected. In consultation 
the more difficult the case the more he shone, and the 
general practitioner who called him in could always 
calculate on receiving valuable hints in diagnosis and 
treatment. In October, 1864, Dr. Murray commenced his 
first course of lectures on physiology at the Newcastle 
School of Medicine. His philosophic style and lucid 
language is still remembered by his old pupils. As 
a public lecturer, too, he was in great request. In 
his early days of practice he used to give religious 
addresses to the workmen of the celebrated Geo. Stephen- 
son’s Engineering Factory during the dinner-hour, @ critical 
thing to attempt, yet his personality and evident sincerity 
pulled him through. Like all men of genius, Dr. Murray 
had his peculiarities, one of which was that for many years 
he lived in a succession of furnished houses, always 
handsomely appointed, and often surrounded by extensive 
park-like grounds. He quoted the old saw: ‘Fools build 
houses for wise men to live in,’’? adding: ‘‘In my case the 
fools have to furnish them too”?! He was fond of fishing 
and shooting, and on retiring from the more active practice 
of his profession he went to live near the bank of the Eden, 
so that he might always be in close touch with his beloved 
trout. 


THE LATE Dr. J. Tusps-THomMAS.—The death 
occurred recently of John Tubb-Thomas, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., 
L.M. Edin., D.P.H.Irel., at his residence in Trowbridge, 
Wilts. He had been in practice in Wiltshire about 40 years, 
having qualified in 1879, and for 21 years was medical officer 
of health for the county of Wilts. He performed much 
useful work, and was highly respected and esteemed in 
Trowbridge and the county. 
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EXAMINING BOARD IN ENGLAND BY THE ROYAL 
COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON AND SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND.—At the Second Professional Examination in 
Anatomy and Physiology and Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology, held on Sept. 30th and Oct. Ist, 4th, and 
5th, the following candidates were successful :— 


Anatomy and Physiology.—A. Ahmed, Birmingham; C. S&S. 
Anderson, St. Mary’s; C. H. Atkinson, Guy’s; A. E. Austin, 
St. Bart.’s; T. F. Barlow, London ; M. K. Barnett, Birmingham ; 
J. A. Brew, Middlesex ; A. Broido, Guy’s and Cape Town; F. L. 
Cattle, Univ. Coll.; J. E. Clegg, Manchester ; D. H. Cockell 
and F. §. Coleman, St. Bart.’s; Florence Ellen Cowlin, King’s 
Coll.: S. H. Daneel and J. A.’ F. Denyssen, Guy’s; Miriam 
Phebe de Villiers, Cape Town Univ.; Margaret Beatrice 
Marion Dewhurst, Lond. Sch. of Med.; R.S. Ellis, Birmingham ; 
P. Ellman, Manchester; Norah Alys Macartney Empson, 
King’s Coll.; H. -Evans, Guy’s; Sarah Evans, Cardiff: 
Margaret Findlay, Cape Town; D. 5S. Hammond-Williams, 
Guy’s; C. H. Hampshire, Univ. Coll. ; I. EK. Harries, Guy’s; 
Ww. E. Howell, St. Bart.’s; L. D. A. Hussey, King’s Coll.; 
H. Jaffe, Manchester; A. Jephcott, Cambridge and St. Bart.’s ; 
T. Latham and M. A. Lautré, Manchester; A. A lLueas, 
Edinburgh; Marion Alice Nona Marshall, Lond. Sch. of Med. ; 
S. F. Mina, King’s Coll.; S. Mobaruk, London; E. B. Moffat, 
Cape Town Univ.; M. Nazmi, Univ. Coll.: M. Newfield, King’s 
Coll.; G. E. Peacock, Calcutta and King’s Coll. ; H. J. Plowright. 
Guy’s; B. A. Rao, Madras and Middlesex: F. Robinson, 
Manchester; O. F. W. Robinson, King’s Coll.; B. C. D. Ss 
Rupasingha. Ceylon; I. A. Senanayeke, Univ. Coll. ; Beatrice 
Marian Smyth, Newnham Coll.; W. Stephenson, Durham ; 
R. M. L. Still, Guy’s; J. R. Thomas, London; Helen Rebecca 
Turover, Charing Cross; W. R. Ward, St. Bart’s.; and C. W. 
Warne, Guy’s. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacology.—N. J. Ainsworth, Middlesex ; 
Cc. CG. P. Anning, Cambridge; C. H. Atkinson, Guy’s; J 
Burrows, Liverpool; D. A. L. Crawshaw, Guy’s: Gwladys 
Deborah Davies, Cardiff; V. R. de Boissiere,-Guy’s; C. J.C. 
de Silva, Middlesex; H. O. Eksteen, Guy’s; A. Gullertein, 
London; P. G. Harvey, Guy’s; 8. J. Hoffman, Middlesex ; 
M. Jackson, Guy’s: J. C. C. Langford, St. Bart’s. and 
Manchester; H. B. Mann and N. F. Meldrum, Middlesex ; Rose 
Moss, Charing Cross; H. J. Plowright, Guy’s; M. Rose, 
Middlesex; Mary Gwendolen Vaughan, King’s Coll.; and 
H. J. F. Wood, Guy’s. 


RoyaAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND: 
MuSsEUM DEMONSTRATIONS.—The following demonstrations 
of specimens in the Museum will be given during 
October in the theatre of the College in Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London, W.Cs Professor A. Keith, F.R.S., will 
show specimens illustrating the Commoner Malformations 
of the Mouth and Neck on Oct. 15th, Congenital Mal- 
formations of the Alimentary Canal requiring Surgical 
Measures on Oct. 22nd, and Malformations of the Rectum, 
Anus, Vulva, and Vagina on Oct. 29th. Professor _8. G. 
Shattock, F.R.S., will demonstrate on specimens of Hyper- 
trophy on Oct. 18th, of Lipoma on Oct. 25th, and of Fibroma 
and Chondroma on Nov. Ist. All these demonstrations will 
be given at 5P.M.,and are open to advanced students and 
medical practitioners. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW.—The following degrees 
were conferred on Oct. llth :— 

Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery (M.B., Ch.B.).— 
Alan Percy Agnew (with honours), Alexander Gardner Aitken, 
Margaret Bennett, Donald Eadie Brown, William Armour 
Galbraith, Dorothy Jean Loudon Gallie, John Gray Gilmour, 
Charles Glen, Agnes Scott Glover, Charles Napier Gordon, Mary 
Burns Grant, Margaret Gray, Hugh Wardrop Howieson, Thomas 
Todd Hutchison (with commendation), David Imrie, John 
Alexander Jenkins, Henry John Macbride, Alexander Mitchell 
M‘Clure, William Ritchie M‘Crae, Andrew Buchanan Macdonald, 
Edward Parlane Macfarlane, Donald MacKenzie, Jean M‘Iver 
Mackintosh, Marie Josephine M‘Naught, Alexander M‘Callum 
Macqueen, Farquhar M'Vean, Matthew Findlay Guthrie Main, 
Arthur Markson, Effie Niblock, James Prentice, Mary Russell, 
Thomas Stewart Sargent (with commendation), Mary Shiskin, 
Alexandra Walker Smzyllie, 
Stewart, John Stirling, Dorothy Mary Summers, and James 
Dunlop Whiteford. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Sites’ Committee 
of the Senate of the University of London has decided, 
subject to certain provisos, to recommend to the Senate 
acceptance of the Government’s offer of the Bloomsbury 
site. The recommendation will come before the Senate at 
its next meeting. 

The second post-graduate course in mental deficiency, 
arranged by the Central Association for the Care of the 
Mentally Defective in conjunction with the University, will 
be held at the University of London, Oct. 18th to 23rd, when 
66 students will attend. Ten lectures will be given by 
Dr. A. F. Tredgold, Mr. Cyril Burt, Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, Dr. 
W. A. Potts, and Dr. Meredith Young, and the afternoons 
will be devoted to practical work. Clinical demonstrations of 
individual cases of defect will be given by specially chosen 
experts, and the students will also attend rota and admission 
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examinations at L.C.C. special schools under the direction 
of Dr. Shrubsall. One day will be spent in visiting a large 
institution for defectives, and some smaller institutions and 
residential special schools will be visited in the course of 
tee practical work. It is hoped to hold further courses in 
921. 7 


BETHLEM HosprtaL X RAY DEPARTMENT.—The 
Lord Mayor will open on Oct. 22nd the new X ray department 
at Bethlem Hospital, the apparatus for which is the gift of 
Sir Charles Wakefield. 4 


LoNDoN DERMATOLOGICAL SociETy.—Sir William 
Collins will open the winter session with an address on 
‘‘ Man versus the Microbe,” at 4.30 on Tuesday, Oct. 19th, at 
49, Leicester-square, London, W.C. Members of the profession 
are invited to attend. Clinical cases will be shown by Dr. 
J. L. Bunch, Dr. W. Knowsley Sibley, Dr. M. G. Hannay, 
Dr. Dennis Vinrace, and Dr. W. Griffith. 


West LONDON HosPiITAL Post-GRADUATE COLLEGE 
DINNER.—This dinner will take place at the Café Royal, 


Regent-street, London, W., at 7.15 for 7.45 P.M., on Saturday, — 
Nov. 13th, with Mr. H. J. Banks Davisin the chair. Applica- — 


tions for tickets, price 15s., should be addressed to the 
secretary, Post-Graduate College, West London Hospital, 
Hammersmith, W. 6. 


NortH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE.— 
The winter session will begin on Thursday, Oct. 28th, at the 


Prince of Wales’s General Hospital, N.15, without any — 


formal opening address. In addition to clinics in the various 


departments of the hospital there will be a daily lecture- | 


demonstration on groups of selected cases, clinical and 
laboratory methods, and so forth. It is intended to hold 


‘an intensive course in December, beginning on Monday, 


Dec. 4th, at 10.30 a.M., particulars of which will be published 
later. The syllabus of the general course may be obtained 
on application to the Dean. 


SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TUBERCULOSIS 
INSTITUTIONS.—A general meeting of this society will be 


held at 122, Harley-street, W., at 4 P.M., on Monday, Oct. 18th. — 


The business includes consideration of a letter inviting 
representation on the Tuberculosis Group of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, and of a motion that institutions 
for the treatment of tuberculosis be encouraged to employ 
ex-patients upon their staffs. A discussion on the classifi- 
cation of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and on sana- 
torium records is to take place. Those intending to be 
present are asked to bring or send beforehand 20 copies of 
their record papers. A discussion on a scheme of sickness 
insurance for ex-patients will also be held. Subscriptions 
for 1920 (ordinary members 10s. 6d., associate members 53s.) 
should be sent to the honorary secretary and treasurer, Dr. 


James Watt, Downs Sanatorium, Sutton, Surrey. 


The Chesterfield lectures are being held at this hospital, at 
49, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 2,on Thursdays at 6 P.M., 
having begun on Oct. 7th. These lectures were founded in 
1896 in connexion with a silver medal, presented by the Earl 
of Chesterfield to promote the study of dermatology, which 


three-fourths of the lectures. 


regularly. After each lecture demonstrations will be given 
on special cases, followed by clinical instruction up to” 
7 o’clock on patients presenting themselves in the out- 
patient department. The next lecture will be on General 
Principles of Treatment and will be delivered on Oct. 28th, 


announced in our medical diary. 


months ago the London County Council gave -facilities for 
an appeal to be made in behalf of the London School 


man oe the Council has now reported the result of that 
appeal. 
schools have raised rather more than £22,615 for the benefit — 
of the London hospitals, made up as follows: Allocated for — 
particular hospitals, £10,383 4s. lld.; not specially allocated 
and to be handed to King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London, £10,386 5s. 1d.; sent direct to particular hospitals, — 
£1846 8s. 9d. In securing such a result the pupils of the 
London schools, including those not directly connectéd with | 
the Council, have surpassed all their records in former — 
efforts, and they deserve the congratulatory words of the 
chairman with which the report concludes :—‘ Whilst the ) 
Council and those interested in the work of the London 
schools will greatly rejoice at the substantial financial 
benefit which will accrue to the London hospitals, they will 
derive even greater pleasure from the practical evidence of 
the spirit of goodwill and the sense of social service existing 
in the schools, which is indicated by this great charitable act.” | 


iY 


Hospitals Fund throughout the London schools. The chair- 


Since the appeal was issued last April the London 


Sr. JoHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN.— 

















is open for competition among those who have attended — 
Admission is free to medical _ 
practitioners and to medical students who desire to attend — 


at 6 P.M., by Dr. W. K. Sibley. Subsequent lectures will be 


LONDON SCHOOLS AND LONDON HOSPITALS.—Some — 
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__ THE annual dinner of the Society of Medical Four. lectures on Physic will be delivered b 
y , y 
Officers of Health will be held at the Hotel Cecil; London, | Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones at Gresham College, Basinghall- 
on Friday, Oct. 22nd, at 7.30 P.M., when the new Presi- | street, E.C., on Noy. 8th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, at 6 P.M. 
Gent, sieutenant-Colonel F. E. Fremantle, M.P., con- mission is free to men and women. 
nt Lieut t-Colonel F. E. F tle, M.P Admission is free t 1 
‘sulting medical officer of health for Hertfordshire, ; 
will take the chair. Amongst those expected to be Dr. J. Hutson, Government Public Health 
present are Sir Clifford Allbutt, Lord Dawson of Penn. | Mspector and Poor-law Inspector, has been appointed a 
Viscount Astor, Sir Arthur Robinson, Sir George Newman. member of the Legislative Council of the Island of Barbados. 
‘Captain Walter Elliot, M.P., Dr. A. GC. Farquharson, ; epearatts 
‘M.P., the Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physicians rae eae agree eis a 
‘and Surgeons, and Brigadier-General W. W. O. Beveridge. ay ee aero yee rire 
Th Serial.’ ch Se Preotind ele ohigty wilichochald the books of this department of the Ministry of Labour, 
‘the Meoaditte aftce Rost t 430 P i nat L tes S M it sp °n | which is affiliated to the Professional Women’s Register 
i ae Ti. nae 4 WoL os ie t as “ thi Si ere x he at 99, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. They are seeking well-paid and 
sbtais, a fr me i age S058 a oS + tt aad re may 0 | for the most part non-residential professional.employment. 
| © om the executive secretary at this address. Most of these nurses have now had a much-needed rest after 
HOSPITAL DINNERS.—St. George’s Hospital Dinner | their prolonged war service, and they are most anxious to 
for Past and Present Students was held on Oct. lst at | Undertake further work for the civil population in such 
Princes’ Restaurant under the chairmanship of Sir Humphry | 2Ppointments as surgical assistants (non-residential), dental 
Rolleston. The attendance amounted to nearly one hundred | @8sistants, visiting nurses, private massage cases, school 
and the dinner was one of the most successful of recent | 20d dental nurses, health inspectors, investigation officers, 
years. The Chairman. in proposing the toast of ‘The | 2nd probation officers. The demand for these varied types 
Corner,” dwelt on the critical time earcach which the school | Of work is not limited to London. In the provinces nurses 
is passing. He recorded the thanks of all St. George's men | are registering their requirements at the Professional 
50 the board of governors, who, in a recent letter to the | Women’s Registers scattered over the country, and in Scot- 
oress over the signature of Lord Greville, had made it | !and at the offices at 112, George-street, Edinburgh. Those 
quite clear that the uncertainty as to the future site of the Who can offer suitable employment are invited to com- 
dospital was over, and that St. George’s would remain on | Municate with the Nurses’ Resettlement Department at the 
she pte which it has occupied for nearly two hundred years. | 2ddress given above. 
To this toast responded Dr. Norman McCaskie and the BRISTOL MEDICAL MEN HonovurED.—On Frida 
5 un care f ; uD), Vy 
te erro etter saving Shas Beeatey pare afternoon, Oct. 8th, a portrait of Mr. F. Richardson Cross, 
tool was reviving Sir. Crisp Bn inh ee Aad AR iaat at painted for subscribers to a private fund, was presented by 
he “ Al MARE? Georue? th - erie ee hich title he | them to the University of Bristol, in whose Council Chamber 
j 1 a tabs 2 the cone B Se WY ahtar We, pile j it is to hang. The value of Mr. Cross’s services to the cause 
Ur I a malt B eee ied ay . half Pree ats of university education in Bristol was recognised in speeches 
ae t sind ae Fi Sif fix Ge: oT ei o Pet the by the Master of the Society of Merchant Venturers and 
Reali t ne -F wos ty ‘t Le eant Se ig q | others, to which Mr. Cross replied. In the evening of the 
Mtr Claude a ae ae BA ARC RE oe day Dr. George Parker, who has just resigned his 
| 


a. : osition as physician to the Bristol General Hospital, was 
| Middlesex Hospital Medical School Annual Dinner was held ® Ey 


ns entertained to dinner by his General Hospital colleagues. In 
m the Wharncliffe Rooms, Great Central Hotel, on Oct. Ist, 


: . speeches acknowledging their personal esteem for and 
nd proved a most enjoyable one. Dr. R.A. Young presided, 


! 3 : I indebtedness to Dr. Parker, his colleagues remarked upon 
und in proposing the toast of ‘The Middlesex Hospital and | the importance of the work that he is still retaining at the 


hospital—that of the directorship of a school of massage 
and physico-therapeutics. 


“edical School,” alluded to the fact that it was 31 years that 
lay since he joined the hospital as a student, and said that 
10t a single member at that time on the staff of the hospital 
10w remained on its active staff. He went on to say that NORFOLK AND NorWICH HospiTau.—The Norfolk 
he policy of the school was to secure that the standard of | and Norwich Hospital, like many similar institutions, is at 
sducation should be on the university level in the highest | present faced with a financial crisis. At the recent quarterly 
ense of the term. They had the men and the methods, and | meeting of the board of governors it was stated that ‘the 
il they wanted was the money to enable their ideals to be | financial position of the hospital necessitates the closing of 
arried into effect. The Earl of Athlone, the chairman of | one or more wards unless sufficient increased funds are at 
he hospital, responding, said that although the toast sug- | once forthcoming.’ The chairman of the finance com- 
fested the existence of two separate institutions, it would be | mittee stated that a new maids’ home was being built, a 
greed that the hospital and medical school were partners | new system of central heating had been commenced, and 
none undertaking. When some years ago he first became | plans were being prepared for a new orthopeedic block, the 
ssociated with the hospital ,he shared the general impres- | estimated cost of these improvements being about £65,000. 
ion that its sole object was the treatment of the sick. With ' He emphasised the fact that the expenditure of the institu- 
Xperience came knowledge, and now with greater wisdom he | tion for 1920 would. be not less than £50,000, as against 
id not hesitate to assert that highly important and | £13,650 in 1913, and that the overdraft at the bank, after 
ecessary as that side of its work was, such service | paying the past quarter’s accounts, would be not less than 
ya secondary to the wider purpose which, in combina- £30,000. Appeals for new subscribers and increase of 
ion with its school, it sought to achieve. Treatment | existing subscriptions had met with a considerable response, 
a the hospital brought relief to comparatively few. Research | but the board had come to the conclusion that the only 
nd medical education restored the health of more, and | means of keeping the hospital fully open is the adoption of 
vould, if encouraged, procure for the remainder immunity | a system of paying by the patients. They urged, therefore, 
tom disease. Indeed, there was no man or woman who did | the adoption of the following proposals :— 

ot individually owe to the hospitals a debt of gratitude, the (1) That a system of part payments by in- and out-patients be 
ayment of which wasa duty. In financing the work of the | instituted on Jan. 1st, 1921. wari Fetal 
ospitals he feared that they had been content in the past (2) That every in-patient admitted to the pen el eae Bay 
Me eprenl feu ecals to the heart rather than to the head. | 1 guinea per week, unless such patient Xo ait Gr obleaa We tas een 
ke appeal to the heart was easily made and often met with provision for treatment through the workmen's contributory or 
ready response ; the appeal to the head involved explana- 


* ; : other similar scheme, or the financial responsibility for his treat- 
fon, instruction, sometimes even argument. He was | ment has been accepted by another person or by some recognised 
ssured that now they were doing their utmost to let the | authority. 


: 5 \ , ions requir in res 1] in- 
ublic learn what they reall owed to the hospitals and (3) That recommendations be required in respect of a 
chools which had aarkcd for Feons so long and a silently. patients as pepe oranang that no wards shall be especially set 
dmiral the Earl Beatty, who earlier in the day had et obo teen ‘ahall: pas ao bhapee Ore Pratiendatics. 
istributed the prizes gained in the medical school, : ( 


: ; but for X ray examinations and operations requiring a general 
sponded to the health of ‘The Guests,’? eloquently | anssthetic a charge of 5s. and 10s. 6d. respectively shall be paid. 
Toposed by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould. 


The workmen’s contributory scheme is run by the Hospital 
Westminster Hospital Old Students’ Dinner was held at the Saturday Fund, and everyone who joins it pays at least ld. a 
mperial Restaurant on Sept. 30th. Lord Glenconner, | week. At present 150 factories and 46 shops in Norwich have 
D irman of the hospital, presided, and 102 old students and subscribed under the scheme, but the county is only repre- 
uests were present. The Chairman proposed the toast of | sented by one or two factories. The board pointed out that 
The Hospital and Medical School,” to which the Dean of | the approximate cost per patient was at present 3 guineas 
he Medical School, Dr. A. S. Woodwark replied. Mr. A. H. } week, so that the amount patients were asked to contribute 
‘ubby, senior consulting surgeon of the hospital, proposed | would be barely sufficient to pay for their food. Good work 
‘The Past and Present Students”?; Mr. Arthur Evans and | has been done by the hospital. It appears from the report 
r. Brown responded. The toast of ‘‘The Visitors’ was | that 820 in-patients have been admitted, as against 870 last 
Toposed by Mr. Charles Ryall; Sir Malcolm Morris and year. The number of operations performed was 514 (499 last 
-8. Ingleby Oddie replied. Proceedings terminated with | year), and 491 new cases were treated in the out-patient 
a¢ toast of “The Chairman,’’ proposed by Dr. de Havilland department, as against 546 last year. The accidents and 
1, senior consulting physician to the hospital. casualties were 1991, compared with 1619 last year. 
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THE annual meeting of the School Medical | the grants is entirely reasonable, and on this point it 


Service Group will be held at 1, Upper Montague-street, 
London, W.C., at11 A.M. on Saturday, Oct. 23rd. New rules 
will be considered and passed, officers and a council elected 
in accordance with the new constitution of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health. 


VICTORIA INFIRMARY, GLASGOW.—The opening of 
the school for clinical teaching will take place in the board- 
room at the infirmary, Langside, on Tuesday, Oct. 19th, at 
4 p.M., when an address will be delivered by Sir James 
McKenzie, F.R.S. 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS: SUPPLY OF APPLIANCES. 
—Authority has now been delegated to the regional 
directors to deal with individual applications for the supply 
of surgical and artificial appliances (other than artificial 
limbs), spectacles, dentures, and dental treatment, which 
hitherto have been referred to the headquarters of the 
Ministry in London. Pensioners will continue to address 
such applications in the first instance to local War 
Pensions Committees, who will, when necessary, refer 
the case to the regional director instead of to the 
Ministry in London. The two principal conditions which 
govern the provision of these appliances or of dental treat- 
ment at the public expense are: (1) That the defect which 
renders the supply necessary has been accepted by the 
Ministry as being a disability attributable to or aggravated by 
military service; or (2) that the pensioner is undergoing a 
course of duly authorised treatment in or at an institution 
for his service disability, and the supply of an appliance 
or dental treatment is necessary for the efficacy of that 
treatment. 


THE LATE Dr. W. H. WHITEWAY-WILKINSON.— 
On Sept. 26th William Henry Whiteway- Wilkinson, F.R.C.5., 
L.R.C.P. Edin., L.8.A.Lond., died at Teignmouth, Devon. 
A son of the late Dr. H. B. Wilkinson, of Islington, London, 
the deceased was born in 1847. Dr. Whiteway-Wilkinson 
practised for many years in Islington, and did much useful 
work there during a small-pox epidemic, receiving the 
special thanks of the local board of guardians. Later he 
went to Devonshire, and was the proprietor and chairman 


of the commercial firm of Whiteway and Co., of Newton. 


Abbot. He was a keen Volunteer, a freeman of the City of 
London, and whilst in Devonshire a guardian and a member 
of the rural district council of Kingsteignton. Dr. Whiteway- 
Wilkinson will be much missed in Teignmouth and the 
district, as he always identified himself with any movement 
for the benefit of the neighbourhood. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE AT BOURNE- 
mouTH.—At a recent conference convened by the education 
department in conjunction with the guild council of the 
Parkstone and Bournemouth Codperative Society, it was 
unanimously resolved— 

That this conference is of the opinion that a maternity com- 
mittee of the Bournemouth Borough Council should beimmediately 
established and in the composition of that committee at least two 
of the members shall be women. 


Mrs. KE. D. Hood, J.P., of Enfield (a member of the Con- 
sultative Council of the Ministry of Health), explained the 
powers which the 1918 Act gave to local authorities, and 
urged that local authorities should undertake the work 
instead of voluntary associations. The time had come when 
proper maternity homes should be provided for the benefit 
of women who could not have their confinements at 
their homes under proper conditions. A letter was read 
from the borough medical officer (Dr. A. D. Edwards) 
explaining what had hitherto been done at Bournemouth in 
the matter of maternity and child welfare. Special provision 
had been made at local hospitals for complicated maternity 
cases and that arrangements could be made for the supply 
of milk to expectant mothers and children, and for the pro- 
vision of help in homes at the time of confinement. 


IRISH HEALTH GRANTS.—The Chief Secretary has 
replied at considerable length to the representations made to 
him a fortnight ago by the Irish Public Health Council on the 
subject of the Exchequer gra.tts for health services in Ireland. 
The Council, it will be remembered, asked that these grants 
might be held immune from interference in any political 
differences that have arisen or may arise between the 
Government and local authorities. The Chief Secretary’s 
reply is far from clear, but it is open to the interpretation 
that if the local authorities submit their accounts to audit 
and the audit is satisfactory the grants will be paid. 
Unfortunately, if this, indeed, be his meaning, he has 
clouded it by introducing the condition ‘‘and any other 
obligations towards the Government have been duly met”’ 
without giving any hint of the possible nature of such 
obligations. In the present temper of the local authorities 
it is not likely that auy agreement can be reached except by 
treating the health grants apart from other questions, and 
day by day the likelihood of agreement grows less. The 
Government’s insistence on an audit as a condition of paying 
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cannot be expected to give way. Last week a repre-— 
sentative medical committee consisting of the Presidents 
of the two Royal Colleges and of the Royal Academy — 
of Medicine and the Governor of the Apothecaries’ Hall, in 
consultation with the Lord Mayor of Dublin and the High — 
Sheriff (Dr. J. C. McWattie), advised the Corporation of — 
Dublin to submit their accounts to audit as heretofore, but — 
apparently the corporation is unwilling even to fulfil this — 
simple condition. In these circumstances the prospect of 
finding a way out of the deadlock is hopeless. It is, un- 
fortunately, ikely that many lesser authorities will follow 
the line set by the Dublin Corporation. ; 


DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS.—The late Dr. Lloyd 
Roberts, an obituary notice of whom we published last week, 
left to the Royal Society of Medicine £5000; to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Manchester, £5000 ; the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
£3000; the Royal College of Physicians, London, £3000; the 
Medical Society, London, £2000; and St. David’s College, 
Wales, £2000, with an additional bequest of £500 to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Manchester, and the same amount to the Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester, for the purpose of establishing a Lloyd 
Roberts lecture. The Manchester Diocesan Finance Board 
receives £2000 towards the stipend of the principal minister 
of St. David’s Welsh Church. ‘To the John Rylands Library 
he left such of his bound books as the trustees of the 
governing body may select, and to the Corporation of 
Manchester, for the purposes of the Art Gallery, such of his 
mezzotints, watercolours, and other pictures as they may 
desire. In the will the wish is expressed that his china, 
plate, furniture, and other objects of art which are of 
artistic value shall, if possible, become permanent exhibits 
in Manchester. The residue of the estate is left to Uni- 
versity College, Bangor, with a provision that £5000 shall be 
set aside for the purpose of establishing a professorial chair 
for any subject the authorities may think fit, to be 
called the Lloyd Roberts  professorship.—Dr. Sinclair 
White, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.A.M.C., a former medical 
officer of health of Sheffield, and professor of surgery in 
the University, whose death occurred on August 8th (see 
THE LANCET, August 21st, p. 421), has left estate of the value 
of £48,537 net. After personal bequests, on the death of his 
wife the ultimate residue, £30,000, goes to the Royal Infirmary, 
Sheffield, for a home of rest for the nurses of that institution, 
with which Dr. White was so long connected as an active 
surgeon. 
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Apporntments. 


FELDMAN, W. M., M.B. Lond., has been appointed Temporary 
Assistant Physician to the East London Hospital for Children, 
Shadwell. ; 

FULLERTON, A., M.D.R.U.I., F.R.C.S.1., Surgeon to the Belfast 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

HAckEett, E. L. M., L.B.C.P. & S.Edin., L.F.P.S. Glasg.. Medical 
Officer of Health to the Pontypool Rural District Council. 

Hunter, R. N., M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., D.P.H., Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health and Welfare Officer by the Deptford Borough 
Council. : i 

WHALE, H. L., M.D. Camb., F.R.C.S. Eng., Visiting Consulting Oto- 
Laryngologist to the Ministry of Pensions Hospital, Ruskin 
Park. ; 

WILLAN, R.J., F R.C.S. Eng., Consulting Surgeon to Alnwick 
Infirmary. 

Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and Workshop Acts: 
Sexton, M. V., M.B.. Ch.B. N.U.I. (Blarney); Hurron, 8. K., 
M.B., Ch.B. Vict. (Poole). 


D acancies, 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 
Aberdeen Royal Hospital for Sick Children.—Hon. §., Har, Nose, 
and Throat. Hon. P., Dis. of Skin. 
Ashton-under-Lyne District Infirmary.—Two Asst. H.5S.’s. £200. — 
Battersea General Hospital (incorporated), Battersea Park, S.W.- 
Third Res. M.O. £200. : 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Government, South Africa.—T wo M.O.’s. 
£400 and £350. P 
Birkenhead Borough Hospital.—Hon. Radiographer. 
Birmingham General Hospital.—-Two H.S.’s. £100 and £125 
respectively. , 
Birmingham, City Infectious Hospital, Lodge-road, Hockley.— 
Asst. M.O. -£350. 
Blackburn, County Borough.—Female Asst. M.O.H. £450. 
Bombay Municipal Hospitals.—Med. Supt. Rs. 1000 per month. 
Buxton, Derbyshire, Devonshire Hospital.—H.P. £250. 
Cardiff, King Edward VII. Hospital.—Res. Surg. O. £300. f 
City pile London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, E. 
292s ee 100; : é 
Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &¢: 
Devonport, Royal Albert Hospital.—H.S. £200. * 
East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, H.—Cas. O. £120. . 
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: Evelina Hospital for Children, Southwark, S.E.—H.P. £160. 


. Greenwich and Deptford Hospital, Vanbrugh Hill, East Greenwich. 


—Dep. Med. Supt. £400. 


| Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent, North Staffordshire Infirmary.— 
) H.P. £200. 


Hastings Education Committee.—Female Asst. School M.O. 
£200. Also H.S. £50. 


. Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, 


“8. .—H.P. 3 guineas. 
|, Huddersfield Royal Infirmary. Two Asst. H.S8.’s. £150 each. 


_ Infants Hospital, Vincent-square, Westminster,—Female Res. M.O, 
3 £200 


Johannesburg, University College.—Sen. Lect. in Physiology. 


Kensington.—Res. M.O. £180. 


Lady Chichester Hospital for Early Nervous and Borderland 
. £100. 


Cases.—H.P. : 
_ Leeds Public Dispensary.—Res. M.O. £200. 


| Lindsey County Council.—Asst. Tuberc. O. and Asst. Sch. M.O. £550. 


» Liverpool, Royal Southern Hospital.—H.S. £100. 


_Lochgotthead and Kilmorich, Argyll.—M.O. and Vac. £350. 


London ae Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
"8. £300 


M.O.’s 


_ Maidstone, Kent County Mental Hospital.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £300. 
Maidstone, West Kent General Hospital.—T wo H.S.’s. £220. 
|Metropolitan Ear, Nose and 
; Asst. S. and Clin. Assts. 


| Mount Vernon Hospital for Tuberculosis and Diseases of the Lungs 


and Chest, Northwood, Middlesex.—Asst. Res. M.O. £200. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Royal Victoria 
____ Asst. S. and Hon. Surg. Registrar, 
Northampton County Borough.—Female 
} and Child Welfare Work. £500. 

Oldham Royal Infirmary.—Second H.8. £259. 

Plymouth, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital.—H.S. £200. 


Prince of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham.—Hon. Med. and 
£100 each. Hon. Asst. P. Hon. Anesthetist, 


Surg, Registrars. 
220. Jun. H.S. £120. 


Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, Marylebone-road, N.W.-- 


Res. M.O. £80. ; 
Queen Mary’s Hospital for the East-End, Stratford, E.—H.S. 
Rochester Union, Birch Hill Infirmary.—Res. M.O. £500. 


Rochester, Kent, St. Bartholomew's Hospital.—Jun. Res. M.O. £150. 


£150. 
Royal Chest Hospital, City-road, E.C.—H.P. £120. 
pageal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn-road, W.C.—T wo H.S’s. 


be Hospital.—tun. H.S. 


£50. 


Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, Waterloo-road, 
£100. ’ 


| S.#.—Jun. Res. M.O. 

Salford Royal Hospital.—H.S. and Cas. H.S. £150 each. 
Siafield. Royal Hospital.-Asst. Cas, 0. $550. 

Sheffield Royal Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 

South Shields County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £750. 

St. George’s Hospital, S.W.—P. Also Asst. P. 

St. Helens, Lancs., Pilkington Special Hospital.—Asst. £400. 
Launton and Somerset Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. 
Tottenham Education Committee.—Asst. Sch. M.O. £650. 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Royal National Hospital for Consumption 


and Diseases of the Chest.—Asst. Res. M.O. £300. 


Warwickshire County Council.—Female Asst County M.O.H. £500. 
Also Sch. Med. 


West Riding County £550. 
Inspector. £500. 
Western Australia, Lunacy Department.— Sen. 
_Also Jun. Asst, M.O. £408. 
Wigan Infirmary.—Radiologist. 200 guineas. 
Winchester, Royal Hampshire County Hospital.—H.S. £250. 
Waster County and City Mental Hospital, Powick.—Jun. Asst. 


Council.—_Seh. Oculist. 


Asst. M.O, 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, 8.W., gives notice 
_ of yacancies for Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and 


Workshop Acts at Ivybridge, Usk, Stockport, Newtownbutler, 
and Inverary. 


Births, Marriages, and Dexths. 


BIRTHS. 
3EAUMONT.—On Oct. 6th, at Tudor House, Uppingham, the wife of 
A. R. Beaumont, F.R.C.S., of a daughter. 
3URRIDGE.—On Oct. 5th, at Mackenzie-street, Slough, the wife of 
John |H. Burriage, M.B.E., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., of 





a son. 

JUTLER.—On Oct. 6th, at 1, Dudley-road, Hastings, the wife of F. J. 
Cutler, M.R.C.S., of a daughter (stillborn). 

RVINE.—On Sunday, 3rd Oct., 1920, at Cloverdown, Seaford, Sussex, 
the wife of Captain Maurice L. C. Irvine, I.M.S., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


"ARDON—JoNES.—On Oct. 7th, at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 

- Albert Henry Fardon, M.D., to Fanny Dukinfield, only daughter 

__.0f E. Dukinfield Jones, of Castro,”’ Reigate. 

TEBBIE—Murpocu.—At the Burlington House, Bath-street, Glasgow, 

_ ON 28th Sept., 1920, Nicolas Gebbie, M.B., Ch.B., DTP He to 
Helen Young Murdoch, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. 

ToRRIS—SmiTH.—On Oct. 8th, at Dorchester, quietly; Manfred 
Morris, M.A. (Cantab.), M.D., Captain, R.A.M.C., to Sybil, eldest 
daughter of G. T. Smith, Esq., of Dorchester, Dorset. 

VEst—HaRDy.—On Ort. 9th, at the Parish Church, Stroud, Michael 
Philip West, of the Indian Educational Service, to Joan Hardy, 

-R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., younger daughter of Henry L. P. 
Hardy, M.D., of Stroud, 
DEATHS, 


a nursing home, Glasgow, William H. Sieger, 
D.T.M. (London). of West African Medical 


TEGER.—On Oct. 6th , at 
M.B., Ch.B. (Glas.), 
Service, aged 39. 


N.B.i—A fee of 78. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 


£500, 
_ Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—Cas. M.O. 


£516. 
| Kensington Dispensary and Children’s Hospital, 49, Church-street, 


Throat Hospital, Fitzroy-square, W.— 


Infirmary.—Temp. Hon. 


Asst. M.O. for Maternity 


£504. 
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Medical Diary. 


SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 


Tuesday, Oct. 19th. 
GENERAL MEETING OF FELLOWS: at 5 P.M. 
Installation of New President. Sir John Bland-Sutton, F.R.C.S., 
President of the Society, will be installed at5P.mM. Itis hoped 
there will be a good attendance of Fellows. 
Ballot for Election to the Fellowship. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Tuesday, Oct. 19th: 
THERAPEUTICS AND PHARMACOLOGY ( 
Philip Hamill, Douglas Cow): at 4.30 P.m. 
Papers: 
Mr. A. Bernhard Smith: Mandraegora Legends. 
Dr. A. §S. Herbert: Significance of Jaw-neck Syndrome in 
Treatment of Rheumatic Diseases. 
PATHOLOGY (Hon. Secretaries—Cecil Price-Jones, E. H. Kettle): 
at 8.30 P.M. 
Presidential Address: 

_Professor W. 8S. Lazarus-Barlow : Some Pathological Effects of 
Exposure to the Gamma Rays of Five Grammes of R 
Bromide. 

Members of the SEcTION oF 
specially invited to attend. 


Wednesday, Oct. 20th. 

HISTORY OF MEDICINE (Hon. Secretaries—F.. G. Crookshank, 

Archibald Malloch): at5 p.m. 
Presidential Address: 
Dr. Charles Singer: 
Practitioner. 
Paper: 
Dr. J. A. Nixon: The History of Famine Dropsy and Pioneer 
Work in India. 
Thursday, Oct. 21st. 
DERMATOLOGY (Hon. Secretaries—Henry MacCormac, H. W. 
Barber): at5 p.m. (Cases at 4.30 p.m.) 
Cases will be shown by: 
Dr. Haldin Davis: Pemphigus Vegetans. P 
Dr. H. C. Semon: (1) Lichen Planus Annularis; (2) Mycosis 
Fungoides ; (3) Purpura Annularis Telangiectodes (Majocchi), 
Dr. J. L. Bunch: Kaposi’s Disease. 
Dr. H. W. Barber: (1) Acute Lupus Erythematosus ; (2) Leukemia 
with Cutaneous Tumours. 
Friday, Oct. 22nd. 

STUDY OF DISEASE IN CHILDREN (Hon. Secretaries—E. A 
Cockayne, B. Whitchurch Howell, Sidney Gilford): 
(Cases at 4.30 P.M.) 

Cases will be shown by: 
Dr. Langmead: (1) Case of Unilateral Wig ; (2) Case of Congenital 
Absence of Certain Muscles: (3) Case of Rhythmical and 

Shock-like Movements, for Diagnosis; (4) Cirrhosis of the 

Liver. 

Whitchurch Howell: Case of Fracture of Sacrum with 

Dislocation. 

Other cases will be shown. 


LONDON DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY, St. John’s Hospital, 
49, Leicester-square, W.C. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 19th.—4.30 P.m., Address:—Sir William Collins: 
Man versus the Microbe. 


Hon. Secretaries— 


adium 


ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS are 


Francis Adams (1796-1861), a Great General 


at 5 P.M. 


Mr. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATION S, &c. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 
Museum Demonstrations in the Theatre of the College for 
Advanced Students and Medical Practitioners :-— 
Monpbay, Oct. 18th.—5 p.m., Prof. S. G. Shattock : Hypertrophy. 
FRIDAY.—5 P.M., Prof. A. Keith: Specimens illustrating Various 
Congenital Malformations of the Alimentary Canal requiring 
Surgical Measures. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 

Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 

Monpbay, Oct. 18th.—2 p.m., Dr. Simson: 
5 p.M., Lecture :—Dr. A. Saunders: 
culosis in Infants and 
Treatment. 

TUESDAY.—10 A.M., Dr. McDougal: Electrical Department. 
5 Pp.M., Lecture:—Dr. Pernet: Skin Affections in connexion 
with Tubercle. 

WEDNESDAY.—11 A.M., Mr. MacDonald: Demonstration of Cysto- 
scopy. 5 P.M., Lecture:—Dr. Owen: Early Diagnosis of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. B: Harman: Eye Department. 5 P.M., 
Special Lecture :—Mr. H. Tilley: Some Experiences in the 
Treatment of Foreign Bodies in the Lower Air Passages and 
Cisophagus by Means of Direct Endoscopy (open to all 
Medical Practitioners). : 

FRIDAY.—12.15 p.M., Dr. Burnford: Applied Pathology. 5 p.m., 
Lecture :—Mr. Baldwin: Tuberculous Diseases of the 
Intestines and Some Conditions Mistaken for Rheumatism 
and Allied Disorders. 

SATURDAY.—l10 A.M., Dr. A. Saunders: 
Children. 12 noon, Mr. Sinclair: 
Abdomen. 

Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 
Clinics and Operations. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland-street, W. 
Monpay, Oct. 18th.—5.30 p.m., Post-Graduate Lecture:—Dr. P. 
Hamill: Cardiovascular Neuroses. 


Diseases of Women. 
The Onset of Tuber- 
Children—Early Diagnosis. and 


Medical Diseases of 
Surgical Diseases of the 


2 P.M., In-patient, Out-patient 
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NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C.1. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Monpay, Oct. 18th.—2-3.30 P.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
3.30 p.M., Dr. Aldren Turner: Ward Cases. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 19th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Grainger” 


Stewart. 3.30 P.M., Lecture :—Mr. Armour: Tumours of the 


Spine and Spinal Cord. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 20th.—2 P.m., Lecture: 
Efferent Paths in Central 


Dr. Hinds Howell: 


Nervous System. 3.15 P.M., 


Lecture :—Dr. Grainger Stewart: Disorders of the Sympa- 


thetic Nervous System. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 


21st.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: 
5.50 P.M., 


Dr. 


Lecture:—Dr. Saunders: 


Examination of the Nervous System and Interpretation of 


~~ 


Physical Signs. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 22nd.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinie: Dr. Gordon 


Holmes. 


3.30 P.M., Dr. Taylor: Ward Cases. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 23rd.—9 A.M., Surgical Operations. 
Fee for Post-Graduate Course £7 7s. C. M. Hinps HOWELL, Dean. 


ST. MARYLEBONE GENERAL DISPENSARY, 77, Welbeck-street, 


Cavendish-square, W. 


Post-Graduate Course on Infantand Child Welfare. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 19th.—10.30 a.m., Dr. E. Pritchard: Practical 
Demonstrations on the Management and Feeding of Infants 
and Young Children—Demonstration V., The Artificial 


Feeding of Infants. 


THURSDAY.—3 P.M., Demonstration VI., The Modification of 


Milk. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 19th.—4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. F. C. Moore: 
Rational Treatment of Dyspepsia. 
MANCHESTER FRENCH HOSPITAL POST-GRADUATE LEC- 
TURES, 24, Acomb-street (behind Whitworth Park). 
THURSDAY, Oct. 2lst.—4.15 p.m., Dr. A. C. Magian: Medical 
Treatment of Some Common Gynecological Complaints. 


(Lecture IT.) 


SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL AND ANCOATS HOSPITAL 
POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 


alternately. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 21st.—4.30 P.m., Mr. Douglas: Gastroptosis. (At 


Ancoats Hospital.) 





Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 
been received from— 


A.—Mr. H. H. Averay-Jones, 
Liverpool; Sir R. Armstrong- 
Jones, Lond.; American Line, 
Southampton, Manager of; 
Association of Certificated Blind 
Masseurs, Lond. 

B.—Dr. J. G. Black, Harrogate ; 
British Hospital for Mothers 
and Babies, Woolwich; Prof. 
A. E. Boycott, Radlett; Mr. 
H. W. Bayly, Lond. 

C.—Mr. F. R. Cross, Clifton ; 
Central Association for the 
Care of the Mentally Defective, 
Lond., Hon. Sec. of; Chicago 
School of Sanitary Instruction. 

D.—Dr. A. G. B. Duncan, West 
Hartlepool; Dept. of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Lond.; 
Mr. H. Dickinson, Lond.; Mr. 
M. K. Dalal, Bootle; Prof. 
H. B. Day, Cairo. 

E.—Dr. J. R. Earp,.Lond.; .Dr. 
H. Elliot-Blake, Beer. 

F.— Dr. W. E. Fothergill, Man- 
chester; Fight the Famine 
Council, Lond.; Dr. J. G. 
Forbes. Lond. 

G,—Dr. J. Gairdner, Crieff. 

H.—My. J. T. Henderson, Pieter- 
waritzburg; Dr. J. Hedley, 
Middlesbrough; Dr. H. W. 
Hull, Norwich; Messrs. Handley 
Page, Lond.; Prof. A. J. Hall, 
Sheffield ; Major W. E. Home, 


R.A.M.C.; Hackney College, 
Lond.; Hunterian Society, 
Lond. 

J.—Mr. F. H. Jacobs, Notting- 
ham):s)) Vir Eee Jones, 
Liverpool; Mr. J. R. Jarrett, 
Trawsfynydd. 


L.—Dr. D. A. Laird, Iowa City; 
Dr. C. E. Lakin, Lond.; Lord 
Mayor of London; London 
County Council; London Der- 
matological Society. 


M.—Mr. F. W. Martin, Lond.; 


Messrs. Metchim and Son, 
Lond.; Mr. G. Mahomed, 
Bournemouth; Medico-Legal 
Society, Lond.; Mr. J. A. C. 
Macewen, Glasgow; Dr. H. A. 
Macewen, Lond.; Dr. R. W. 
MacKenna, Liverpool; Dr. P. 
Muller, Paris; Ministry of 
Labour, Lond.; Dr. G. R. 
Murray, Manchester; Dr. M. 


MacKinnon, Lond. 
Communications relating to 


N.—National Safety Council, 
Chicago; Navy, Medical Direc- 
tor-General of, Lond.; National 
Anesthesia Research Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

0.—Dr. E. R. Ormerod, Notting- 
ham. 

P.— Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Lond.; Sir D’Arcy Power, 
Lond.; Dr. S. Park, Paignton ; 
Mr. W. H. Plows, Lond.; Profes- 
sional and Business Women’s 
to League, Lond., Sec. 


of. 

R.—Dr. J. Ryle, Lond.; Mr. W. 
Rodier, Manchester; Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Lond.; Dr. J. D. 
Rolleston, Lond.; Prof: KE. S. 
Reynolds, Manchester; Dr. 
R. R. Rentoul, Liverpool. 

S.—Mr. F.B. Shawe, Altrincham ; 
Dr. A. D. Stewart, Glasgow; 
Society for the Prevention of 
Venereal Disease, Lond., Hon. 
Sec, of: (Prot. “We pbiriime, 
Manchester; Dr. EK. W. Scrip- 
ture, Lond.; Society of Super- 
intendents of Tuberculous 
Institutions, Sutton, Hon. Sec. 
of ; Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, Lond., Executive 
Sec. of;. Mr. : Sheen, 
Lond.; Miss J. Stewart, Glas- 
gow; Dr. H. Scurfield, Sheffield. 

T.—Tella Camera Co., Lond.; 
Dr. H. Townsend-Whitling, 
Market Harborough; Dr. J. M. 
Taylor, Philadelphia; Mr. G. G. 
Turner, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

U.— University of Glasgow. 

V.—Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow, 
Sec. of. 

W.—Dr. S. Wyard, Lond.; Dr. 
C. H. Warner, Nottingham; 
Dr. L. A. Weatherly, Bourne- 
mouth; Mr.H. Waller, Lough- 
ton; West London Hospital 
Post-Graduate College, Sec. of ; 
Dr. F. J. Waldo, Lond.; Mr. C. 
Wright, Lond.; Messrs. Watson 
and Sons, Lond.;. Rev. W. 
Wood, Madison, Maine; Mr. A. 
Willbond, Lond.; Dr. R. L. M. 
Wallis Lond.; Dr. J. D. Wynne, 
Norwich. 

Y.—Dr. H. Yellowlees, Edin- 
burgh; Yarrow Convalescent 
Home for Children, Broad- 
stairs, Sec. of. 
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PROLONGATION OF LIFE WITHOUT FOOD, 
; A HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 


WHEN all foodstuffs are withheld from an animal, obviously 
it can enly continue to live by drawing on its reserves and 
tissues, with corresponding loss of weight. What is usually 
called ‘‘starvation ”’? postulates the free consumption of 


water, so that in ‘‘ hunger-strikes”’ the question of water- | 


hunger does not arise. Rubner showed that starving pigeons 
died of thirst in four days, but when water was allowed they 
lived twelve days. An interesting fact in this connexion 


may be mentioned. A dog deprived of food and water may — 


live for 31-35 days, and water-hunger does not seem to arise, 
for a dog has no sweat-gland save on the pads of its feet, and 
does not’ sweat through the skin as in the case of man; the 
metabolism of its tissues appears to furnish sufficient water 
for the urine and respiratory execution. The longest fast on 
record of a dog is that described by Kumagawa in 1898; the 
animal died on the ninety-eighth day. This proves the 
enormous possibility of survival during complete withdrawal 


of food; the dog’s weight was reduced from 17 to 5°96 kg., 


a loss. of 65 per cent. 
Experimental Results. _ 

In his classic treatise, entitled ‘‘Sur ?Inanition ”’ (1843), 
Chossat, who had made many experiments on animals, came 
to the conclusion that on an average death resulted when 
the loss of body-weight reached 40 per cent. Obviously there 
are exceptions. He also showed the tissues to be very 
unequally affected during starvation. In his observations 
made on pigeons fat lost 93 per cent., spleen 71, liver 54, 
muscles 42, but nervous tissue only 2 per. cent. Voit in 1866 
confirmed these observatious in a cat killed after 13 days’ 
starvation ; adipose tissue 97, spleen 67, liver 54, muscles 41, 


bones 14, heart 3, nervous system 3, the first substances - 


to, disappear being those which are least essential to 


life. We may remember that the famous potter Bernard 
Palissy first burned all his wood, and at last, to main-— 


tain the heat of his furnace, threw in his furniture, 
his table, and his stools. The small loss of the 
nervous tissues, associated, no doubt, with the remark- 
able arrangements for the supply of blood to the - brain, 
account for maintenance of the intellectual faculties to 
the end. The period at which death occurs depends 
very materially on the state of nutrition and the 
amount of available reserves, more especially fats and 
proteins at the start. It will also depend on the rate of 
metabolism, as shown by the fact that cold-blooded animals 
deprived of food may live 20 or more times longer than 
warm-blooded ones. Hippocrates taught that children 
endured hunger for a shorter period than adults, men for a 
shorter period than women, and old people longer than both. 
The latter statement, however, is highly improbable. The 
environment, the surroundings, the external conditions of 
temperature and moisture, are of profound importance. In 
the classical case of the wreck of the frigate Medusa in 1816, 
recorded by one of the survivors, Dr. Sauvigny—when 150 
survivors were exposed on a raft in the open sea for 15 days— 
only 15 survived. Cases like these of compulsory starvation 
are, of course, complicated by lack of water, exposure, panic, 
fear, all tending to diminish the span of life. 

As to the duration of starvation—water being taken— 
Moleschott, from observations collected by Tiedemann, 
calculated in 18 cases an average of 21-22 days, but of six 
melancholics who took water freely the average duration 
was 41-6 days. Essential to prolonged maintenance of life 
and euphoria in the faster are rest in bed and artificial 
warmth in bed and of the surrounding air and room, so that 
the heat generated in the body is not rapidly dissipated. The 
sreatest quietude and avoidance of all unnecessary muscular 
movement are essential factors. Cardiac and respiratory 
muscular movements together require only about 10 per cent. 
of the energy available. It is recorded that the profound 
quietude of the melancholics was very noticeable. The pro- 
tection as regards avoidance of loss of heat, application of 
artificial warmth, perfect rest, and avoidance of all muscular 
movements and personal exertion in every case of malnutri- 
tion, arising from whatever cause, are, of course, fundamental 
tenets of hospital practice. Professor Briicke, of Vienna, 


in what was then known as the Fricke ‘‘ Cur” of syphilis. 
The patients were not treated with mercury, then the 
almost universal method, but by a highly specialised and 
regulated diet along with doses of sulphate of soda. Up to a 
certain degree the so-called “Cur” could be carried out 
provided the patient remained in bed, but as soon as he 


recorded in 1874 an interesting observation in this connexion 


ea 
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got out of bed he began to complain of hunger, cold, and 
All experiments on inanition show that in spite 
of the complete withdrawal of food—water being taken—all 
excretions continue to be poured out, though diminished 
quality—urine, feces, sweat, 
bile, respiratory excretions, COs, and water—with corre. 
The respiratory 
quotient affords valuable evidence as to the probable meta- 
have been made, 


weakness. 


in quantity and altered in 


sponding diminution in body-weight. 

bolism. Careful and elaborate observations 
more especially on the urine, by Voit and by L. Luciani 
in his classical treatise ‘‘ Fisiologia di digiuno” (1889), 


translated into German as ‘“‘Das Hungern”’ (1890). Succi, 
2 who fasted several times for 
50 days, was carefully observed by Luciani. At the beginning 
of his fast he weighed 63 kilos and at the end of 30 days 
_ 52 kilos. 
remarkably constant as in health. Professional fasters 


@ professional fasting man, 


In fasting the temperature and pulse 


' seem to be able to repeat the process with little incon- 


venience to themselves. 
Metabolism during Starvatiqn. 


The blood, though diminished in quantity, is remarkably 


_ constant in its composition, fat being sometimes increased, 





seen 


and it is said the globulins also. 


excretion of salts in the urine. 
the body. As no gastric 


calcium salts. 
tised long ago in Holland was to supply food 


deprived, 
as far as possible, of its salts. 


deleterious. Having regard to the importance of calcium 


ions in coagulation of blood, of the heart beat, and many 
_ other functions, it is plain that the calcium metabolism of 
_ the bones must play a most important part during inanition. 
prolonged starvation the qnantity of 
_ B-oxybutyric acid and acetone in the urine is greatly 


In the late stages of 


increased, and the urine of Succi from the 23rd to 30th day 


of starvation showed high values for these substances, similar 
» to those occurring in diabetes. 


Some animals undergo long periods of voluntary abstinence 
from food, but in these cases Nature takes a long view and 
makes due preparation by storing up reserves during 


against a season of famine or scarcity. 


Many years ago 
Miescher, when professor of physiology in 


Bale, found that 


the Rhine salmon during the long up-stream journey of 


months’ duration to its spawning-ground, virtually took 


no food. While still in the salt 


water it lays up much 


fat and protein, chiefly in its tail muscles, and the energy 


for its locomotion and leaping or jumping of rapids is derived 


from these reserves. 


More remarkable, however, is the 
fact that apparently by a mysterious autolysis the proteins 


Of the muscles are liquefied and are the chief sources 


from which the large sexual organs and their complex pro- 


ducts, male and female, are formed. 
Muscles is diminished by about 55 per cent. 


Stated that he had 


cites a case of a 
1831, after fasting 
‘Succi and Cetti—professional 


The weight of the 
Hibernating 
animals, such as the dormouse, hedgehog, marmot, and, 
above all, the bear, lay up reserve stores to draw on during 
& period when, owing to the fall of the external temperature 


and their very unstable regulatory heat centre, their economic 


wants are few. Observations on the marmot by. Raphael 
Dubois show that it may hibernate six months without 
taking food or water. 

Celebrated Instances. 

During his fasts, according to Luciani, Succi took laudanum 
at the beginning of his fast to allay his gastric pains, 
but Merlotti in Paris, who fasted 50 days, took only 
water, so that the famous Dr. Tanner, with his fast of 

days, is now far from heading the list of celebrated 


fasters. A little more than 10 years ago Mr. Upton 
Sinclair, of Chicago fame, in the Contemporary Review, 


met several people who had fasted from 
40 to 50 days. The longest fast he had heard of was 72 days. 
Mr. Sinclair tried a personal fast for 12 days for purely 
hygienic reasons and with excellent results; while 
Professor E. Gley, of the Collége de France, Paris, 
prisoner at Toulouse, who died in 
for 63 days. The observations on 
} fasting men—show that the 
craving for food at meal-times was very marked, but in 
the later period of the experiment even the desire for 
food may be lost. Most marked is the progressive and 
increasing feeling of physical weakness, and the disinclina- 
tion to undertake exertion of any kind, physical or mental. 
ome animals pass a large part of their fime in sleep or 
Semi-stupor. The marked loss in weight of the digestive 
glands and muscles shows that the latter supply the nitro- 
senous substances, and these losses readily account for 


remain 


When water alone is taken 
salt metabolism has to be considered, having regard to the 
The excretion of sodium 
chloride is greatly diminished, and we know with what 
avidity, under certain conditions, common salt is retained in 
juice is formed less salt is required, 
but the urine contains more potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
and phosphates, the bones being the important source of 
A very cruel punishment occasionally prac- 


The withdrawal of chlorides 


_ from the food produces marked gastric and other derange- 
ments, the potassium ion becoming both dominant and 


a 
period of plenty—like Joseph in the land of the Pharoahs— 


‘among 1308 cases. 
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inactivity and unwonted lethargy. Tigerstedt, from his 
experiments, concludes that the minimum metabolism of a 
man in bed corresponds to 24-25 calories per kilogramme 
per day. There seems to be a general agreement that the 
sensations of hunger increase during the first few days of 
starvation, and then decrease even to complete cessation. 
Viterbi, who starved himself to death voluntarily and kept a 
record of his feelings, noted complete absence of hunger 
after the fifth day. Cetti and Breithaupt, observed by Munk 
in 1893, did not experience any discomfort from hunger after 
the first. few days. A man, aged 40, who fasted 31 days, and 
with no previous training in fasting, investigated by F. G. 
Benedict in ‘A Study of Prolonged Fasting,’ 1915, gave 
similar testimony. 

A far more common practice than starvation is that of 
over-eating. It makes one wonder sometimes how some 
people dispose of their enormous intake. The surgeon, 
W. Wadd, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, who 
published several books on corpulence and some mems, 
maxims, and memoirs, and on lineaments of leanness and 
mems on diet, gives the advice something like this :— 


Fast and fear not, you will need no drop or pill, 
Hunger may starve, excess is sure to kill. 

The Italian nobleman, Luigi Cornaro (1467-1566), in his 
classic ‘‘ Discorsi della vita sobria,” gives emphatic proof of 
the marvellous benefit sometimes to be derived from even 
extreme moderation in eating. At 40 his physicians gave 
him up, but he had ideas of his own and followed them 
out, restricting his daily food to 12 ounces and 14 ounces of 
wine, with marvellously beneficial results, leading an active 
and moderately gay life until he was a hundred. Pope 
Pius XIII. was directed to model his regimen upon Cornaro’s 
with marked benefit to the Pontifical health. 

In the case of hunger in prolonged starvation Professor 
A.J. Carlson, in his work on ‘‘ Control of Hunger in Health 
and Disease,’’ remarks that ‘‘in the popular mind prolonged 
starvation is associated with great pain and distress, 
despite reliable reports to the contrary from many persons 
who have undertaken voluntary starvation. Such persons 
state, almost without exception, that after the first three or 
four days of starvation the sensation of hunger is no longer 
felt, or,at least, is not essentially painful or uncomfortable.” 





PUBLIC HEALTH IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1918. 


OF the various public health legislative proposals that 
were brought foward during 1918 in New South Wales the 
only one that became law was the Venereal Diseases Act, 
designed to secure proper treatment for such diseases and 
to prevent the spread of infection. The Act had not been 
brought into operation in December, 1919, owing to the fact 
that the public hospitals at that time were fully occupied by 
cases of influenza, which prevailed throughout the whole 
State and laid an unusually heavy burden on the authorities 
concerned with the control of the epidemic. Dr. Robert T. 
Paton, Director General of Public Health, and President of 
the Board of Health, reports that the State was compara- 
tively free from infectious disease during 1918, with the 
exception of diphtheria and scarlet fever. Of diphtheria 
there were 5151 cases and 221 deaths throughout the State, 
not quite so severe a visitation as in 1917, when there were 
5805 cases and 247 deaths; this disease is by far the most 
prevalent of the zymotic group, and is not only met with in 
every single municipal area (except Ingleburn) in the 
metropolis and adjoining shires, but also occurs in every 
area in the Hunter River Combined Districts, and in 98 of 
the 121 country municipalities. The disease was of a mild 
character, and Dr. Robert Dick M.O.H., Hunter River, 
considers that the widespread use of antitoxin has been the 
chief factor in producing this satisfactory result. Scarlet 
fever occurred in every district but one in the metropolitan 
area and in many of the provincial districts, but was also 
of an exceedingly mild type; there were only 15 deaths 
There was not a single case of small- 
pox nor of plague throughout the whole State. Tuber- 
culosis is notifiable in Sydney and the surrounding area, but 
not elsewhere in New South Wales except in two localities. 
In Sydney and the neighbourhood comprised in the Metro- 
politan Combined District there were 1091 cases and 507 
deaths; inthe Hunter River Combined District 51 cases were 
notified and 52 deaths; in Katoomba municipality there 
were 9 cases notified and 10 deaths; in the Blue Mountains 
shire 157 cases and 17 deaths. An Act for the control of 
venereal diseases was passed in 1918, but its provisions 
remain in abeyance for the present. The incidence of.typhoid 
fever in Sydney (297 cases) was lower than in any previous 
year since notification became obligatory in 1898; the attack- 
rate was 0°37 and the mortality 0°06 per 1000; previous to 
1911 the attack-rate had (with two exceptions) always ex- 
ceeded 1:00 per 1000 and the death-rate (with one exception) 
0-1 per 1000. The infantile mortality ratio (60 per 1000) was 
lower than in any previous year except 1917, when it was 
58; previous to 1904 the mortality had aiways exceeded 
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100, and before 1890 it had always (with one exception) 
exceeded 150. 

Full particulars are given in this report concerning the 
numerous hospitals and asylums,in New South Wales. At 
the Blind Asylum, Paramatta, with an average population 
of 172 (of whom 33 are blind and the remainder suffering from 
defective sight and senility), the inmates are employed in the 
bakery, from which issued 823,357 Ib. of bread and 42,513 Ib. 
of cake for distribution to various institutions. Dritd 
Burton Cleland reports on the work of the Microbiological 
Laboratory, which consisted chiefly of an investigation into 
the wtiology of acute encephalo-myelitis in man, and the 
preparation of large quantities of culture media and of 
vaccine in connexion with the outbreak of influenza. He 
also refers in feeling terms to the loss of Lieutenant G. G. 
Grant, who had worked in the laboratory since 1893 until 


his departure in 1915 to undertake special research work in 


the Mediterranean, Egypt, and Palestine; he contracted 
malaria and died at Gaza in 1918. This valuable report is 
admirably printed and very fully illustrated with diagrams 
and tables. 


DISTINGUISHED CORPORA VILIA. 


REFERRING to the lack of anatomical material brought to 
the notice of boards of guardians by the Ministry of Health, 
a clerical guardian at Wandsworth is reported to have 
suggested that Dr. Addison should set the example by 
bequeathing his body for the uses of science. Writing in a 
recent number of the Indian Medical Record, Mr. Arthur 
Macdonald, well known at Washington, U.S.A;, in the field 
of anthropological research, states that he has signed over 
his own body to science, including skeleton and viscera as 
well as brain, and urges all persons to be willing to do 
likewise, especially those who have had the advantage 
of higher education and professional careers. 

If, he writes, we had knowledge of the bodies of our ancestors, 
including their ages at death and their different diseases; if also 
their physical measurements, colour of hair, eyes, and skin were 
known; if, in brief, we were in possession of adequate knowledge 
of the physical nature of our ancestors before and after death, then 
we would know better how to protect ourselves from the physical 
weaknesses to which we are most susceptible. 

Just as we are benefited by knowledge of our ancestors, from 
whoin we have received most of what we are, so we in turn should 
make our ancestorship beneficial to future generations. 

He recalls the foundation in 1881 of the Mutual Autopsy 
Society of Paris for securing élite brains for scientific study. 
In the United States, the pioneer in such was the American 
Anthroprometic Society of Philadelphia, established in 1859, 
followed by the Cornell Brain Association, directed by Pro- 
fessor Burt G. Wilder. Later, Retzius, the Swedish anthro- 
pologist, and Tigerstedt, the Finnish physiologist, proposed 
that their colleagues should bequeath their brains for 
purposes of scientific investigation. And he adds a list of 
Americans whose brains have been studied, which includes 
names of Abraham Lincoln (1865); Louis Agassiz (1873), 
naturalist; Philip A. Aylett (1878), blind physician ; Edouard 
Seguin (1880), physician; Walt Whitman (1893); Gurrick 
Nallery (1894), ethnologist; Caroline B. Winslow (1896), 
physician and the only American woman whose brain has 
been studied; Henry Wilson (1875), Vice-President of the 
United States; Samuel D. Gross (1884), physician ; Isaac J. 
Wistar (1905), scientist and philanthropist ;-and J. McGee 
(1912), ethnologist. 


THE SEARCH FOR GOLD AND PEARLS. 


A COURSE of lectures on Anthropology and Geography, the 
primary object of which is to give an account of the 
geographical distribution of the races of mankind at the 
present time and in the past ages, and especially to consider 
the nature of the circumstances which brought about 
modifications in this distribution and grouping, is being held 
at University College, London. In an interesting address 
introductory to this course, delivered on Oct. 12th, Professor 
G. Elliot Smith said that while geographical environment of 
course played its part, the main factor to be considered was 
the search for pearls and gold. By a series of maps upon 
which sites of civilisation and culture were plotted he showed 
that these points coincided with evidence of the existence of 
gold or of pearls. When investigating the practice of the 
mummification of bodies, on mapping out the distribution 
of this custom in various parts of the world, he found 
evidence which seemed to suggest that it had spread 
along definite routes, and was associated with the 
presence of rough stone monuments. These monuments 
corresponded with gold and pearl areas, and the obvious 
inference was that people following these routes were search- 
ing for this particular form of wealth. Incidentally another 
curious fact was that terrace cultivation was also associated 
with these routes, and even in England, where there could 
be no need for primitive peoples to practise this form of 
land culture, there were traces of the custom existing, 
showing that the immigrants had brought their. habits: of 
life with them. Among primitive peoples the military 
aristocracies raided established communities in order that 
they might collect the gold without labour. Even in 








neolithic times, and long before a currency was established, 
there was evidence of the search for gold and pearls, the 
people attaching to these substances magical properties 
which would protect the individual from the risk of death” 
and from old age and disease. 


MEDICAL ADVICE BY WIRELESS. 

MODERN conditions threaten to entice medical men into 
breaking one of the oldest rules and most valuable safe- 
guards in medicine—not to treat a patient unless one has 
seen him. It is reported that during the eastward-bound 
voyage of the American line steamer St. Paul the ship’s 
surgeon was handed a wireless message stating that a 
member of the crew of the American tramp steamer 
Schroon, many miles distant, was suffering from pains in 
the right side and fever. The doctor is said to have 
wirelessed back for more detailed symptoms, and on receipt 
of these to have diagnosed the case as appendicitis. Medical 
advice was then frequently transmitted through the air. 


= 


The vessels were in communication for four days, at the ~ 


end of which period a favourable report was received. 
It is clear that a strict adherence to rigid rules in such cases 
might safeguard the reputation of the doctor at the expense 
of the patient. On the other hand, if the custom of acceding 
to demands for advice by telephone, telegram, or wireless 
is extended unduly mistakes must needs occur; but they 
will not be the doctor’s fault. ~ 


A DRASTIC CONSUMPTION CURE. 


WE have received the following. letter from Palanka in 
Jugo-Slavia :— 

IT have discovered two methods of complete cure for consumption 
of the lung (tuberculosis). The one method arrests hemorrhage 
on the spot, and the wounds of the lung scar over. By using the 
second method the patients get new lungs. The old lung rots away, 
the patient expectorating it to the accompaniment of a penetrating 
cadaverous odour, but under the ruins of the old decay a new 
powerful lung grows, with which the patient can live to the age of 
96 years. Only authorities in modern medical science are entitled 
to deal with me in this matter. 

SAMUEL GOTTHARDT, Retired Schoolmaster. 

We have had gratifying evidence of lively new growth in 
Serbia after an unparalleled period of what might be called 
acute decay. Serbian lungs, perhaps, share the vitality of 
the national spirit. The experience of the first tuberculin 
era suggests that the Germanic races cannot tolerate such 
drastic remedies. The lungs may be cast off as a slough, 
but the less hardy westerner does not live to grow new ones. 


CLIMATE IN RELATION TO PUBERTY. 


Professor E. Steinach, president of the Biological Expert- 
mental Station of the Academy of Sciences of Vienna, has 
carried his studies in what he terms ‘‘ puberty glands ”’ one 
stage further (cf. THE LANCET, Sept. 4th, p. 553). In con- 
junction with P. Kamerer, he finds that by exposing white 
rats to increasing temperatures up to 35°C. the Leydig cells 
(male puberty glands) of the testes increase without 
diminishing the condition of the seminiferous tubules and 
spermatogenesis. In the ovary, the theca lutein cells 
(female puberty glands) increase and obliterate some of the 
follicles, without affecting the ripening of other follicles and 
their ovogenesis. The growth of the puberty glands is 
associated with an enlargement of the whole sex organs. 
The subordinate genital annexes of the warmed males— 
vesicule seminales and prostate—are remarkably enlarged, 
and the enlargement is regarded as due to the increase 
in the cells of Leydig. Similar results obtain in the 
warmed females—greatly enlarged oviducts and uterus, 
results attributed to the theca Iutein cells. As the 
generative tissue itself is not increased, the enlarge- 
ment of the accessory sexual organs under the increased 
external temperature treatment is regarded as due to 
increase of the puberty glands. The extragenital sexual 
organs, on’ the other hand, seem to be less developed 
than in lower temperatures. In the skeleton, growth 
of the body, and in the hair coverings the warm male 
resembles the female. The enlargement of the puberty 
gland reaches its maximum at 35°, while the curve of 
capacity for propagation reaches its apex at 25°. The 
authors compare their results with the results obtained in 
the human race in warm climates. In those races the sexual 
condition leads the author to conclude that there is an 
increased activity of the puberty gland, and they cite a large 
number of ethnological and ethnographical observations in 
support of their view, the influence of time of the year, 
altitude, moisture, dwellings, activity, and feeding on the 
onset of puberty, fertility, and development of the sexual 
characters are adduced. The human races may respond to 
a moderate and gradual change of climate similar to the 
enlargement of the puberty glands that obtains in white rats. 





THE Dollard Printinghouse, of Essex-street, Dublin, have 
sent us an interchangeable temperature chart, suggested 
by Dr. P. J. Burke, of Sligo, which may be used for twice 
daily, four times daily, or four-hourly records. Itis intended 


for tuberculosis work, and will be found practical and useful. 
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o 
A Harveian orator, in choosing the 
discourse, hesitates between two paths. 


to elucidate some point in the founder’s life or work 


which has escaped the notice of previous orators, or 
speak of the 
I have 


he may take some wider theme and 
spirit in which Harvey carried on his labours. 
not the knowledge to attempt the first.of these alter- 


natives, and when, Sir, you did me the great honour of 
nomination as this year’s orator it. was clear to me that 
I must adopt the second. Many of my predecessors 
in the office have been more distinguished pathologists 


than I am, but I believe that this is the first occasion 


on which the honour has been conferred upon one who 
is not engaged in ordinary medical practice, but who is 


a pathologist by profession. I have to thank you, Sir, 
not only on my own behalf, but even more in the name 


_ of the subject which, in all humility, I represent. 


The Harveian orator is enjoined to commemorate the 
various benefactors of this College, but considerable 
latitude is by custom allowed him as to the manner in 


' which he fulfils this duty. Our College is rich in former 
pictures, silver, and other valuable and 


gifts of books, 
beautiful possessions ; our endowments in houses and 
land have enabled our foundation to carry out its work 
with ampler means. To all those who have conferred 


such benefactions upon the College our grateful thanks 


are due, and if to-day I do not formally recite the long 


list of names it is because I think that the founder of 


this oration would himself have been 


the first to recog- 
nise that our intellectual heritage is a treasure of 
greater worth than material possessions. The great 
men of the past to whose labours we owe the develop- 
ment of medical science have been benefactors of this 
College, and of all that it represents, in a nobler sense. 
Harvey was one, and not the least, among them, and I 
conceive that I cannot more fittingly honour his memory 
than by devoting this oration to the inward Spirit which 
has animated the progress of medical science. Many 


great names stand along the centuries, marking the 


to consider the 
amongst the sciences. 


reflecting on where the art begins 
lished, does not of 


lies in the way the 
classified and viewed in their mutual relations; then, 


toilsome and broken road by which our science has 
reached its present position, and Harvey is worthy of 
his company. 


‘THE POSITION OF MEDICINE AMONG THE SCIENCES. 


It is natural that as a pathologist I should take the 
More purely scientific aspect of medicine as the subject 
of my discourse, and it will be proper, in the first place, 
position which medicine occupies 
We are accustomed to speak of 
the ‘‘art and science of medicine,’’ perhaps without 
and the science 
leaves off. A body of facts in any branch of know- 
ledge, however thoroughly their truth has been estab- 
itself constitute a science. Science 
facts are treated. They need to be 


by appropriate reasoning, it is sought to formulate the 
general laws which govern the province of nature 
Studied. The aim of science is to discover the ‘‘ Laws 
of Nature,’ and in its truest, though narrowest sense, 
it is the pursuit of this knowledge for its own sake, 
lrrespective of any practical use to which it may be put. 


he primary aim of medicine is the practical one of 


healing the sick or preventing disease, 
im the narrower 
No. 5069. 


and therefore, 


/ 


WTH OF SCIENCE IN 


subject of his 
He may seek 


sense, medicine is not a science but an 
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art. Physiology, pathology, and pharmacology are 
Sciences in the strictest sense; medicine is the art of 
applying the laws established by these sciences to the 
prevention or cure of disease. More than this, it is the 
very human art of treating the patient as well as his 
disease. Butin a broader and surely a more natural sense 
we may regard medicine as a science. Pathology may, 
it is true, be pursued as an abstract Subject, but in real 
life it is inseparable from medicine. Treatment and 
prevention are so intimately based upon a right under- 
standing of the nature of disease and of the laws which 
sovern its course that I refuse to separate pathology 
and medicine. It has too long been the fashion to limit 
the sphere of pathology to the dead-house and the 
laboratory ; its field is equally at the bedside, and, 
indeed, I would assert that there is no method of 
studying the natural history of disease which pathology 
may not claim as its proper province. By Harvey’s 
injunction I am to admonish you to seek out the truths 
of Nature by observation and experiment. These are 
two different ways of pursuing a subject, and, indeed, 
the concrete sciences have been divided into the 
‘‘ observational ’’ and ‘‘ experimental ”’ : anatomy is an 
observational science, physiology an experimental one. 
The observational sciences long preceded the experi- 
mental, and in pathology and medicine, which partake 
of the nature of both, the experimental method is of 
late growth. 


THE CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 


My aim is to trace, so far as I may in the 
allotted span of time, the influences which have 
governed the growth of our knowledge of disease; to 
pursue them to their beginnings rather than to record 
their final results. I cannot, indeed, hope to say any- 
thing new; I can only endeavour to place before you 
the facts to be gathered from literature in the way in 
which they group themselves in my own mind. In the 
first place, let me consider the conditions necessary to 
the successful development of a science. 

The foremost is liberty of thought. Unless man is free to 
reason from his facts, unhampered by deference to received 
opinion or tradition, real progress in science is impossible. 
The history of medicine abounds in evidence of this truth ; 
indeed, Harvey’s demonstration of the circulation offers a 
striking instance. The second condition is accuracy of 
observation, with patient accumulation of the facts which 
form the building stones of science. The third, widely 
different from the preceding, is the gift of imagination, 
which can frame a tentative explanation of the observed 
facts—a rarer faculty in the chastened form demanded by 
science and, perhaps, a more dangerous one. The two condi- 
tions last named are seen united only in exceptional men ; 
they were so in Harvey, who has left a clear record of the 
mental processes which led him to the truth. In the fourth 
place comes the verification of hypothesis by experiment, 
in which the conditions are so ‘controlled ‘as to allow 
of more convincing conclusions than chance observa- 
tions permit. And governing the whole chain of thought 
from its first inception there must be present that capacity 
for severely - correct thinking, the rules for which are 
embodied in logic. Let us now see how the history of 
medical science sheds light on the development of these 
fundamental conditions. 

History has been said to be the story of the influence of 
great men. It is true that we can associate the more 
striking advances in medical science with the names of 
certain individuals who stand out as landmarks in its 
development, but the course of history is surely swayed by 
influences deeper than this. A great man is the product of 
his times. Harvey would not have discovered the circula- 
tion had it not been for the labours of his predecessors and 
the intellectual atmosphere in which he lived. The great 
man is he who has the vision to combine the scattered facts 
into a harmonious whole and who can carry conviction to 
others by the force of his reasoning. I ‘shall have to 
commemorate such great names standing along the history 
of medical science, but I shall also be obliged to consider the 
conditions which produced them. 

In his suggestive little book, entitled ‘‘The Revolu- 
tions of Civilisation,’’ Professor Flinders Petrie has 
pointed out that culture is an intermittent phenomenon. 
No civilisation in the past has proved permanent, and 
he estimates the average duration of any given period 
of culture at about 1500 years; in Egypt he traces eight 
such periods. 
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The downfall is usually brought about by the invasion of a | of democracy, the development of the drama, or the idealism. 






























































Marathon and Salamis meant for the future of European 
civilisation, but teach him, too, the significance of Hellenism 
in art, literature, and science. The political failures and 
downfall of the Greeks may well be relegated to a tragic 
addendum, to warn him that no intellectual brilliancy and 
freedom can make a nation long successful in the absence of 
unselfishness and good faith. 

IT take it that few things have ever happened in the world 
so wonderful as the relatively sudden intellectual develop- 
ment of the ancient Greeks. Ethnologists tell us that a, 
peculiarly happy accident of racial fusion was largely 
accountable for their genius. Right through the Bronze 
Age the dominant race in the 7igean had been that which 
developed the so-called Minoan culture—a people, small in 
stature, active, and intelligent, and with a highly developed. 
artistic talent. Their civilisation was overwhelmed by 


mixture of the old and the new races a new civilisation is 
born, but only after an interval of relative barbarism—a sort 
of incubation period lasting some hundreds of years. The 
first phase of the new culture is hampered by imperfect 
traditions of the past; it is the stage of archaism inart, andin 
science it is marked by blind reliance on received opinion. 
In time these trammels are shaken off and the new people 
enters upon the unfettered exercise of its inborn genius: it 
acquires intellectual liberty, and now comes the phase of 
maximum fertility in every branch of human enterprise, 
lasting perhaps but a century or two, and followed by 
gradual decadence till the over-ripe civilisation is ready to 
fall. That this has been the course of all the civilisations 
known to us admits of no dispute, and Professor Flinders 
Petrie adds the important observation that there is a fairly 
regular sequence in the development of the various branches 
of human activity. Art is the first to reach its highest 
point, and notably sculpture and architecture. Literature 
follows later, while science is last of all in its development, 
and may be delayed for 500 years or more after sculpture has 
reached its acme. Our own civilisation offers confirmation 
of the truth of these propositions. Science is still rapidly 
advancing with us, but as a race we are Now quite incapable 
of Salisbury Cathedral, of Magdalen tower, or of King 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. Consider the recent work at Cambridge 
on the structure of the atom and then go and look at the 
statue of Sir Wilfrid Lawson on the Embankment. 

But, with all this intermittence, there is none the less an 
upward movement of civilisation as a whole. Each new 
period of culture is coming to found itself more and more on 
that which has preceded it. In early times a Civilisation, 
when it fell, passed more or less utterly away ; its successor 
had to begin again from the beginning. The invention of 
writing has profoundly affected the degree to which one 
period can influence that which comes after it. In spite of 
all that has been lost our debt to classical antiquity is one 
that never can be measured, and with the art of printing 
and the distribution of books over the world it would seem 
impossible that any important element in our own culture 
should be lost to our successors when our civilisation 
perishes in its turn. 


were of Aryan origin, and represented many different tribes. 
The Achzeans, known to us from the pages of Homer, were 
amongst the earlier comers ; the Dorians came last, and 
partly drove out the already half-mingled Achezan- and 
Mediterranean races. The Dorians seem to have contri- 
buted little to the intellectual development of future Greece ;. 
they rémained more or less apart—a military people, of 
which the Spartans were a type. The effective elements: 
were the Achzan and Mediterranean races , the first con- 
tributing to the mixture discipline, order, and self-control, 
while intellectual acuteness and artistic gifts were brought 
by the Southern race—a fertile combination for the 
growth of science. There was a long period of darkness. 
and barbarism, lasting some 400 or 500 years, @ dreadful 
time about which history is silent. In the wreck of-the old 
culture even the art of writing seems to have perished and 
a new alphabet had to be brought into use. But by 800 or 
700 B.c. the new civilisation began to dawn, and in the 
realms of thought the dawn was earliest not on the mainland 
of Greece but in the more settled countries round the 
7Eigean occupied by the Ionian Greeks. 


Thales of Miletus. ae 
So far as we are aware the earliest attempts at science 


THREE GREAT PERIODS OF CIVILISATION. 


These considerations are of no little significance in 
relation to the development of medical science. We 
are aware of three great periods of civilisation in 
Europe during the past 5000 years—the Mediterranean 
or Minoan, with its headquarters in Crete from 3000 to 
1200 B.c.; the Classical, of which Greece was the 
intellectual fountain head; and the Modern or Western, 
in which we are still living. ; 

We know too little of the first of these, at least from the 
aspect of science, to enable me to say much about it. 
Medical science, so far as we are aware, began with the 
ancient Greeks. This statement requires justification, for 
we know that the older civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia 
had some acquaintance with medicine, and attained a certain 
degree of surgical and therapeutic skill. I have spoken of 
science aS an endeavour to formulate the laws of nature, 
and as the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. Now 
the Egyptians, as Professor Burnet has pointed out, had 
invented certain practical rules of mensuration, amongst 
others one which involved the properties of the triangle 
with sides of 3,4, and 5 units respectively, but they used 
their rules empirically. The Greeks took this knowledge 
and began to study the properties of numbers for their own 
sake; Pythagoras proved the abstract proposition which we 
know as Euclid I. 47. The Greeks originated the science of 
mathematics. Similarly, the Babylonians amassed data con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies and arrived at a certain 
periodicity of eclipses, but they made no attempt, so far as 
we know, to formulate the laws governing the movements 
of the sun, moon, and stars. The Grecks absorbed the 
Babylonian data and began to reason about them ; in a few 
centuries they found out that the earth was round and floated 
in space, and surmised that it was only a member of a larger 
system of worlds; they not merely observed, but succeeded 
in explaining eclipses. They thus founded the science of 
astronomy. In the same way, as I propose to relate, they 
laid the foundations of medical science. 


The way in which Greek history is usually taught in 
schools is, to my mind, a deplorable thing. If one takes 
up a primer on the subject one finds it a lamentable 
record of petty strife and treachery, redeemed, indeed, 
hére and there by some noble and heroic action, but 
conveying little of the marvellous achievements of the 
Greeks in the realms of thought and art. 


What does the Peloponnesian War matter in comparison 
with the invention of mathematics and logic, with the rise 


name which I would first commemorate as @ spiritual 
benefactor of this College is that of Thales of Miletus. I 
might have chosen Empedocles or Pythagoras, but we may let 
Thales, as the first of the succession of early Greek thinkers, 
stand as the prototype of the group of men who laid the 
foundations upon which science was to be built by future 
generations. Doubtless they had acquired what they might 
of the lore of older civilisations, but they seem to have been 
the first to pursue abstract knowledge. Till their day men had 
been content to accept any foolish myth about the nature of 
the world and of the things they saw around them. The 
service which Thales and his successors rendered to 
mankind was that they rejected all fabulous tales and began 
to think for themselves how things had become such as they 
saw, definitely reaching out after the laws which they felt 
sure must govern nature. Their great contribution to 
science was to establish that atmosphere of intellectual 
liberty which rendered science possible. It says much for 
the liberal spirit of that age that these men, who broke with 
all the cherished traditions of the past, were not as a rule 
reviled for impiety but received universal honour ; Thales 
was accounted one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

It is easy for us to smile at the crudity of some of the 
attempts of these early philosophers to explain nature. Yet 
they early realised the permanence and indestructibility of 
matter, and one of their chief preoccupations was the search 
after the primary substance out of which they conceived 
everything to arise. Some identified it with water, some with 
air ; and Empedocles, in the fifth century B.C., 1s credited 
with formulating the doctrine of the four elements—earth, 
air, fire, and water—which was to dominate scientific thought 
for more than a thousand years. The obvious antagonism 
between heat and cold, dryness and moisture, early led to 
the doctrine of ‘‘ opposites’? which became one of the chief 
tenets of Greek medicine. Even the atomic theory can be 
traced back to Leucippus of Miletus in the fifth century B.C. 
This conception, elaborated some four centuries later in the 
well-known poem of Lucretius, is an interesting example of 
a hypothesis reached by sheer thinking, but remaining 
barren for 2000 years until established by the experimenta! 
method in the hands of Dalton. That marks the differenc¢ 
between the science of the armchair and that of the 
laboratory. 


EARLY GREEK CONTRIBUTION TO MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


But let me now consider what the earlier Greeks dic 
for medical science. Medicine of a sort and rude 
surgery must have been transmitted even through the 
dark ages, handed down, it is said, by special families 


of Greek sculpture? Byall means teach the schoolboy what — 


successive waves of migration from the North ; the invaders. | 


began in Ionia, some six centuries before Christ, and the, 








Ee 


the Greeks to medical science. 


_ descriptions. : 1 t 
limits of a purely observational science; it knows little 
Of anatomy and less of physiology ; its crude pathology is 


Ment as a means of investigation has not yet arisen, 
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the Asklepiadx, just as the epic tradition was passed 
along by the Homeridx. Certain rules of surgery and 
the practices of blood-letting and purgation are known 
to be of immemorial antiquity, but for the most part 
the medical practice of those times seems to have been 
There 
is no evidence that Egypt had any true medical science 
to impart, and our knowledge of Minoan medicine is 
limited to the single fact that in the great palace at 
system of sanitation so good 
that it was never equalled till the reign of Queen 
Victoria. We may be quite sure that the inquisitive 
and receptive Greek mind was quick to pick up what it 
could from the older civilisations, and then, in accord- 
ance with its peculiar genius, it proceeded to develop it 
out of all recognition. The greatest achievements of 
__ the Greeks were not in medical science; other sciences 
_ had to develop before medicine could rest upon a 
proper foundation, but what they did for medicine was 


bound up with fetish worship and superstition. 


Cnossus there existed a 


no small thing. 


Their physicians were usually philosophers, and their 
hilosophers speculated as freely about the functions of the 
Their physiology 
The 
school of Empedocles identified his four elements with the 
hot and the cold, the moist and the dry, and loss of balance 
between these opposites was held to produce disease. Had 
such crude speculations been all, medicine might have oxed 
e 
Greeks were acute observers, and they began to study and to 
record the phenomena of disease, grouping and classifying 
according to the lights of the time; thus medicine entered 
‘upon its first scientific stage ; it became an observational 
More than this, just as in other matters the 
philosophers had put away the myths and fairy-tales of their: 
ancestors, so, too, in medicine they rejected the magic and 
formed so large a part of 
greatest services rendered by 
Not that medicine became 
Aisculapius was 
worshipped at numerous temples, and thither the sick were 
brought to receive such benefit as they might from the rites 
ofthe god. Butat such health resorts they were also sub- 
jected to other influences—careful diet, pure water, rest, and 


ody as they did about the universe. 


naturally reflected their views on science in general. 


little to the earlier Greeks. But there was much more. 


science. 


fetish worship which had hitherto 
cnc’. This was one of the 


altogether dissociated from _ religion. 


cheerful associations—and when improvement occurred the 
physicians had the acuteness to 
Beatment had probably more to do with the result than the 
religious rites. 

Hippocrates of Cos. 


This brings me to the second name which I naturally 


commemorate to-day—that of Hippocrates of Cos—the 


first great clinician of whom we have any knowledge, 
and one whose name will always be associated with 
the phase which Greek medicine had now reached. 
When Hippocrates was born, about 460 B.C., observational 
medicine had attained a considerable pitch of excellence. 
He, doubtless, imbibed the teachings of other good 
physicians who had gone before him, but the veneration in 


Which Hippocrates was held by the Greeks themselves 


assures us that he was a man of outstanding character and 
attainments. We can, however, judge of him more directly. 


i is certain that only a small part of the Hippocratic 


treatises which have come down to us are from the pen of 
the master himself, but we may reasonably take them, as a 
Whole, to represent his teaching, and they give us a fair 


_ idea of the stage at which the best Greek medical science 
had arrived in the fifth century B.c. 
and rational medicine based on careful 


It was a simple 
clinical observa- 
tion and on a watchful study of the results which 
followed hygienic treatment. The healing powers of Nature 
formed a leading tenet of the Coan school ; We may almost 


_ regard Hippocrates as the founder of sanatorium treatment. 


Perusal of those of the Books of Epidemics which are most 
certainly by Hippocrates himself shows that he was an 


_ admirable case-taker ; in the light of our present knowledge 


Wwe can readily make a diagnosis from many of his 
His medicine shows, of course, the natural 


based on the doctrine of ‘‘opposites ’’; the idea of ee 
et in 
= of this the school of Cos is a landmark in the history 
Of rational medicine. Throughout its writings there 
breathes a certain lofty and independent spirit, so. that 
We feel that we must reverence Hippocrates not only as a 
steat physician but as a great gentleman. 
e look back to Athens, in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B-C.,as the golden age of Greece and the fountain head of later 
European thought. It is the more disappointing to find 


perceive that this simple 
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that Athens itself made little direct contribution to medica} 
science; the Athenians of those centuries were more con- 
cerned with metaphysical speculations than with science, 
until, indeed, we come to Aristotle. Nevertheless, it would 
be a grave mistake to suppose that Athens did nothing for 
medicine, for at this period were firmly founded some of the 
abstract sciences and, above all, mathematics and logic, 
upon which the future development of the concrete sciences 
ultimately rested. I must not dwell on Aristotle, for he has 
been the theme of more than one Harveian oration, and 
rightly so, for his influence on Harvey was immense; 
probably no one man has so profoundly affected the thought 
of succeeding generations. Logic was essentially his creation : 
his works remain a monument to the genius of the Greeks, 
not only for careful observation and daring speculation, but 
for correct thinking. I have at times thought it might be 
well if this College insisted on a course of logic for the 
Diploma of Membership. 

The gradual decay in the glory of ancient Greece is usually 
attributed to the known historical facts—to their petty 
quarrels and their incapacity for combining amongst them- 
selves. There was, probably, also a deeper cause; the racial 
fusion to which they owed their origin had passed its period 
of maximum fertility, and the Greeks but fulfilled the doom 
which ultimately overtakes every Civilisation. But Hellenism 
did not die; what the Greeks’ had achieved remains as a 
quickening influence for all time. 

In medical science the centre of interest now shifts else- 
where, and especially to Alexandria, but it remains Greek. 
Alexandrian culture represents a sort of continuation of that 
of Athens, though, perhaps, in comparison smacking some- 
what of Wardour-street. The great creative age in art and 
poetry had gone by; it was a period of imitation in art, and 
in literature largely a time of scholiasts and commentators 
on the better work that had been done before. But here we 
have an excellent illustration of Flinders Petrie’s dictum 
that.in each period of culture science reaches its prime long 
after art and literature have begun to decline. For all the 
branches of science then extant continued to advance in 
Alexandria. I need hardly recall how mathematics and 
astronomy flourished under the Ptolemies, and in medical 
science the Alexandrian school maintained its premiership 
for many hundred years. 

Anatomy and physiology form a necessary basis for medical 
Science, and much as the earlier Greeks had done for medi- 
cine they had lacked any adequate knowledge of these 
subjects. The later Greeks proceeded to remedy this defect. 
The practice of dissection became established, and anatomists 
must look back to the Alexandrian school for the foundation 
of theirscience. I must pass over Herophilusand Erasistratus 
and commemorate the later Greek school in the person of its 
most distinguished alumnus, Galen. 

The gifts of Rome to Europe were law, order, and settled 
government; the Romans left us a stately literature, but to 
science, as to art, they made little original contribution. 
If we except the elder Pliny’s ‘‘ Naturalis Historia,” itself 
largely a compendium, Kome produced no great scientific 
work. Roman medicine, like its art, was wholly Greek in 
origin’; its great physicians received their training in Greek 
schools, and Celsus, the best-known writer on medical 
subjects, was not himself a practitioner of medicine. Thus, 
though we associate Galen with Rome, I must com- 
memorate him as a Greek—the last and in many ways the 
greatest of the Greek physicians. 


Galen of Pergamum. 

Nearly 600 years had passed between Hippocrates and 
Galen, and when we compare the two it must be remem- 
bered that Galen had the advantage of that 600 years of 
medical experience. It gave him a wider outlook and thus 
made him a better physician, though I conceive Hippocrates, 
considering his times, to have been the bigger man. Ido 
not propose to dwell on Galen’s eminence as a physician, 
though he stood far above all others of his age. His real 
claim to immortality may be put into a few words: he was 
the first to make systematic use of the experimental 
method in medicine, and he founded the science of physio- 
logy. He probably owed more to his studies in Alexandria 
than to his native school of Pergamum, for there he had the 
Opportunities of human dissection which were denied to 
him later in Rome, and there, too, he must have gained his 
first insight into the possibilities of the experimental method. 
To us it seems a marvel that a man of Galen’s ability, an 
adept in the methods which we know he used, should have 
failed to apprehend the great fact of the circulation of the 
blood, for he came very near it. History is full of instances 
in which erroneous assumptions, so firmly held that their 
truth is never called in question, blind men to a truth which 
would otherwise be obvious. It was so with Galen, and, 
did we know it, it is probably true of ourselves. Neverthe- 
less, his experimental discoveries in other regions of physio- 
logy, and particularly in the domain of the nervous system, 
entitle him to be called the father of that science. 
Galen must also be credited with a great advance in 







































































































pathology. The earlier Greeks had regarded internal 
medicine from a purely humoral aspect ; the later 
Greeks began to recognise affections of certain definite 
organs, but Galen developed this conception beyond 
any of his predecessors. His latest treatise, ‘‘ De Locis 
Affectis,’’ deals with the morbid conditions of the different 
organs as judged from the symptoms of the patient. Dr. 
Payne has justly remarked that, had Galen been able to 
make post-mortem examinations, he might have founded 
morbid anatomy. It so happened that Galen was one of the 
most prolific writers who ever lived, and by devious ways 
much of what he wrote has come down to us. It is no 
wonder that the works of so eminent a man should have 
come to occupy in later ages a position in medicine almost 


like that of the Bible. 


With Galen we come to the end of the sreat age of 
classical civilisation, and it will be fitting, before leaving 
it, to summarise what Greek genius had accomplished 
in medical science. An atmosphere of intellectual 
liberty had been established by the Greeks, essential to 
the birth and growth of science ; they had developed 
the love of knowledge for its own sake. Their shrewd 
observation had transformed medicine from a medley of 
traditional empiricism and superstition into a natural 
science; they freed it from magic and laid the founda- 
tions of a rational treatment of disease. Towards the 
close of their epoch they devised the experimental 
method and used it to found the science of physiology. 
Indirectly medicine, like the other sciences, owes them 
the laws of clear thinking and the development of 
mathematics and mechanics. Could I have selected 
four names from antiquity who more fully deserve vur 
gratitude as benefactors of this College than Thales, 
Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen ? ; 


THE DARK AGES. 


When the Minoan civilisation passed away the Greeks had 
been compelled to begin again almost from the beginning. 
There was no such complete break between the classical 
period and our modern civilisation ; much was handed on by 
direct tradition, and vastly more by written manuscript. 
Nevertheless, after the fall of the Roman Empire Europe 
had to be remade, and to pass through its dark ages before 
the dawn of a new culture. The new mixture of races 
seems to have been incapable of intellectual achievement 
+ill the ordained incubation period was over, and that period 
was at its darkest from the fifth to the tenth centuries A.D. 
Art was at a low ebb and the culture of classical times 
was largely forgotten. The great libraries were neglected 
or in some cases destroyed, and an immense amount of the 
literature of Greece and Rome perished beyond recall. 
Medicine shared the fate of the other sciences, and what was 
not forgotten became debased by admixture with HKastern 
magic and superstition. 

The dominant power in Europe during this period was the 
Church, and although its conservatism had a wholly 
deadening influence as regards the advance of science it did 
much to preserve the culture of classical times. The 
medizval monasteries were the storehouses of learning, and 
though the study of pagan writings was not encouraged 
there was nothing to prevent a good monk of literary tastes 
from making copies of ancient manuscripts. This was one 

; channel by which sqme knowledge of classical medicine was 
handed down-the dark ages, but there was another of even 
greater importance. In the seventh century occurred the 
last of the four known Arab migrations which have over- 
whelmed neighbouring peoples; it spread not only over 
Western Asia but all round the Mediterranean. What- 
ever may have been the _ primitive culture of these 
Arab invaders, they presently acquired a high degree of 
civilisation. They were a keen-witted race, quick to 
assimilate the culture with which they came in contact, and 
this was largely Greek in origin. For some hundreds of 
years the Moorish Empire in Spain was far in advance of 
the rest of Hurope in literature, in science, and in medicine. 
The best medical works of classical antiquity were trans- 
lated into Arabic, and it is by this strange route that much 
has come down to us which would otherwise have been 
irretrievably lost. The Arabs were skilled in criticism and 
dialectics, but they were not great origival thinkers. They 
left us descriptions of certain diseases unknown to the 
ancients, such as measles and small-pox, but medical 
science owes them relatively little. Their chief share in 
ee was to absorb and transmit the knowledge of the 
Greeks. 


* 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


An end came at last to the dark ages of Europe, and in one 
sphere of activity after another the fetters of the past began 
to be shaken off. Art was the first to revive ; sculpture and 
architecture almost reached the zenith of their development 
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in the thirteenth century ; painting took two centuries longer — 
to free itself from archaism. 
longer delayed ; 
there was learning in plenty, 
what had been written in the past, not the free exercise of 
the mind in fearless inquiry after truth. It is easy to blame ] 
the Church for this exclusive devotion to tradition and ~ 
dogma, but the Church could not prevent the Renaissance 
when the times were ripe; we should rather regard the fact, 
with Flinders Petrie, as part of the ordained cycle inthe | 
evolution of a civilisation. Medicine reflects the spirit of — 
these centuries; the traditions of the past were still avec 
and Galen was the god of the medical world. Men fe 

to have been a better 
was, and it was enough that Galen said this or that, or that 
his writings could be interpreted in such and such a sense, 
and there the matter ended. 








































intellectual quickenin 
avowed aim of the medical humanists was not the advance 
of medical science but a return to the GaSe know- 
ledge of the Greeks ; the thought and science 0 

were still 
that modern times could produce 
contemplated. 
was the product of an original creative activity and a mental 
freedom to which Europe had long been unaccustomed. Men 
couldnot study it without at the same time drinking in some- 
thing of the spirit in which it had been conceived and which 
animates it for all time. 
Renaissance, and once again imbued with this spirit men 
felt at liberty to ask whether the ancients were always right 
and to criticise and test their statements. 
authority came to an end, and science recommenced that 
advance which has continued to the present day. 





Intellectual freedom was still. 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century — 
but it was study devoted to — 


t him 
man than themselves, as in truth he 


And then, in the fullness of time, after more than @ 


thousand years of intellectual slumber, men again began to 
think for themselves, just as 
20 centuries before. 

revival of learning, 
Greek language and the discovery of much of the classical - 
literature which had been hidden away in the libraries of 
the East. 
movement which spread 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
influenced medical science. 
was to strengthen the position of Galen. It must be 
remembered that he was 
medieval times. 


the Ionian Greeks had done 
The Renaissance was at first literally a 
due to the renewed study of the 


It is outside my province to discuss this great | 
from Italy to England in the 
except in so far as it 
The first effect of the revival. 
in 


but imperfectly known 


be conveyed by Greek writings, translated 
the fifteenth century his original 
accessible and manuscripts hitherto. 


became 
Tt became the aim of the scholars 


There is no more 


revival of learning, Harvey for the 
that revival was to engender. The 


antiquity 
held so immeasurably superior to anything 
that no advance was 


But the seed was sown. Greek literature 


This was our true heritage in the 


The first science to bear new fruit was anatomy. It was 
in Italy that the resurrection began, and the book written by 
Vesalius on ‘ The Structure of the Human Body,’ published 
in 1543, set the seal upon the new method—the appeal to fact 
instead of to dognmga. But the story of the rise of anatomy 
has been told so often and so well in Harveian orations, 
especially in relation to the organs of circulation, that IT need 
not dweil on it. We all know that the truth as to the 
pulmonary circulation was first ascertained, while it was 


reserved for Harvey to demonstrate the systemic circuit. 


The method of experiment as an adjunct to observation, 
instead of being delayed for hundreds of years, as it had 
been amongst the Greeks, was now, thanks to Galen, an 
instrument ready to hand. And thus it came about that 
when a man arose, deeply imbued with the true spirit of 
science and capable of using this instrument with intelli- 
gence and an open mind, his study of the circulation was at 
once rewarded by a discovery of capital importance. 


William Harvey. 


One does not commemorate the name of William 
Harvey in this oration merely from a sense of duty; 
he truly stands as one of the landmarks in the history 
of medical science. His was the first scientific dis- 
covery of absolutely first-rate importance to be made 
by the application of the methods and spirit, NOW 
revived from ancient times; he possessed the vision, 
the power of imagination, as well as the needful 
industry and patience in gathering his facts and devising 
his experiments. 


Much of his work had been lost and as © 
for what remained, it is unlikely that all the spirit of the 
original would 
into Arabic, and later rendered into corrupt Latin. But with 
the revival of Greek in 
writings 
unknown came to light. 
of the time to translate these works into polished Latin for 
the benefit of those unacquainted with Greek. Amongst 
the medical humanists, as they are termed, was the founder 
and first President of: this College. 
honoured name in scholarship than that of Linacre, but it is 
instructive to note the difference between his mental attitude 
and that of Harvey, little more than a hundred years later. 
Linacre stands for the 


The reign of mere — 
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5 Harvey has left us two treatises of un 
| The ‘“‘ De Motu Cordis ”’ 
» disquisition on scientifi¢ method, for it itself is the 
method incarnate. It is the mature work of a master 
who is sure of his ground; it sweeps us along from one 
short chapter to another, each filled with accurate 
observation and close reasoning, so that ro doubt or 
hesitation is possible to the reader. And we feel that 
this is because the methods open to Harvey had been 
adequate to solve the problem at issue; the times were 
ripe for his discovery. 


_ But he also essayed to solve other biological problems, for 
_ which his means were not adequate, and the “‘ De Genera- 
tione,” which he was reluctant to publish, is reading of a 
different kind. The most instructive part of this treatise is 
_perhaps the introduction on scientific method, ‘‘Of the 
| Meciter and Order of Acquiring Knowledge.” Here Harvey 
‘in his later age sets forth the principles which had guided 

him, with Aristotle as his leader, in his life’s work, and we 
realise how truly scientific were his methods. But though 
_ these methods enabled him to correct many of the errors of 
_his predecessors, and though the ‘‘ De Generatione” is full 
of accurate and curious observations and good reasoning, in 
comparison with the ‘De Motu Cordis,” it leaves us cold. 
_No great conclusion emerges; the real problems of genera- 
tion remain unsolved. And no wonder; Harvey had no 
“microscope. But the methods and reasoning he employed, 
his freedom from prejudice, his modesty—these remain a 
guiding light to future generations to point out the path by 
which science should be pursued. 
_ With Harvey we feel that medical gs 
entered that path. The conditions which 
down at the beginning of this discours 
‘scientific progress—freedom of th 
tion, imagination, exp 
_Treasonin 


equal greatness. 





—— 


cience has fairly 
I ventured to lay 
e as essential to 
ought, accuracy of observa- 
erimental verification, and logical 
g—all are exemplified in Harvey’s work. I have 
ee evoured to trace the birth and growth of medical 
science up to this point, and I fear that, in the attempt to 
cover so wide a field in the brief hour allotted me, I may 
have incurred the charge of superficiality. I must be content 
if the sketch, though superficial, is not wholly wanting in 
perspective. I have intentionally dwelt upon the earlier 
phases of scientific medicine, for my theme has been the 


‘spirit which brought it to birth rather than the triumphs 
of its maturity. ; 


__ If you are not weary of somewhat trite observations, 

I will conclude by passing in brief review some of the 
influences which, since Harvey’s day, have been most 
fruitful in furthering the growth of medical science. 
However admirable the spirit of inquiry, medicine can 
only employ the means at its command, and of all 
Sciences medicine is, perhaps, the most complex, the 
most dependent upon other sciences for its development. 
Hence it is from outside medicine that the chief stimuli 
to progress in medical science have come. In Saying 
this I would not be thought to undervalue the vast 
internal progress which has been brought about by 
clinical study. One has but to recall the mighty name 
of Sydenham to realise what a pure clinician can accom- 
plish. Sydenham would have none of physiology or 
pathology, and we may almost wonder whether one so 
disdainful of science would have been pleased to know 
that he was the founder of epidemiology. 


There is room for difference of opinion as to the impulses 
from external sources which have had the most far-reaching 
effects upon medicine, but I would name four as of excep- 
tional importance. They are the invention of the compound 
microscope, the development of chemistry, the acceptance 
of the doctrine of evolution, and the discovery of the relation 
of micro-organisms to disease. The microscope was invented 
in Holland early in the seventeenth century, but its possi- 
bilities as an aid to anatomy were not at first grasped, and 
it was not till after Harvey’s death that Malpighi actually 
Saw the capillaries and the contrary direction of the blood- 

OW in arteries and veins. The rise of histology from that 
time forward has transformed our ideas of the structure of 
the body, and with éach improvement in the microscope 
our horizon has widened. We have passed from the organ 
to the units of which it is built up, and Virchow’s “ Cellular 
Pathology”? marks an epoch in medicine. To-day we are a 
Stage further, for the inquiry is being pushed into the more 
intimate structure of the cell itself, in the hope of revealing 
the nature of the processes by which it carries on its work. 


RISE OF PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


The rise of physics and chemistry has been even 
We cannot nowadays 
so closely merged have they 


More fruitful for medicine. 
consider them separately, 





has no need of any introductory | of these sciences fo 
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OOOO 
We recognise the fundamental importance 
r the right understanding of physio- 
logy and pathology by placing them at the root of 
medical education. 


Chemistry has influenced medicine from the d 
alchemy onwards; Paracelsus 
as picturesque figures in its history. In England the rise of 
physics and chemistry began in Harvey’s lifetime with those 
meetings of scientific men which later gave birth to the 
Royal Society. It must not be forgotten that the work of 
such men as Boyle, Hooke, Lower, and Mayow practically 
solved the problem of respiration not long after Harvey’s 
death—a problem second only in importance to that of the 
circulation—though a century was to elapse for its full 
meaning to become clear with the discovery of oxygen. 
Every advance in physics and chemistry has borne fruit for 
us in its turn; to-day we can almost affirm that the chief 
issues in physiology and pathology are to be sought in the 
chemical activities of the human body. These, again, are 
bound up with physical conditions, and there is one recent 
branch of chemistry, the possibilities of which are only 
beginning to be appreciated in medicine. If we reflect that 
the body, from a chemical point of view, consists almost 
entirely of colloids, the behaviour of which is stil] im- 
perfectly understood, it will be realised that advances in 
colloidal chemistry are destined to throw a flood of light 
upon the processes of vital activity. 


become. 


ays of 
and Van Helmont stand out 


The doctrine of evolution has scarcely received the 
attention it merits as a factor in modifying the 
opinions of medical science. So long as it was believed 
that the body, with all its natural functions, had been 
created from the first in its present condition, there 
was little room for inquiry into the origin of those 
functions, and still less into that of morbid processes. 
Darwin has changed all this, as a single instance will 
suffice to show. Metchnikoff’s studies on the com- 
parative pathology of inflammation have taught us that 
this is not a diseased state but a purposeful reaction 
against injury, gradually perfected in passing up from 
the lower to the higher animals. Almost without our 
being conscious of it, the idea of evolution has gradually 
effected a great change in the standpoint from which 
we view a large number of diseases, the Symptoms and 
morbid changes in which we now understand as efforts 
of the body to maintain its integrity in face of the 
injurious agencies which threaten it. One might almost 
re-write pathology from the evolutionary point of view. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NATURE OF INFECTION. 


Last, but not least, of the great changes which have 
swept over medical science is that which was due in the 
first place to Pasteur, was carried on by Koch, and 
brought to triumphant practical application by Lister. 
The discovery of the true nature of infection has of 
necessity transformed the outlook of medicine and 
surgery, but bacteriology and _ its daughter science 
immunology would demand a Harveian oration to 
themselves. 

We loosely speak of such fundamental discoveries as 
those I have just mentioned as producing a revolution 
in medical science. It is not revolution but upward 
growth. With the establishment of each great principle 
we gain a fresh height from which the field of science 
takes on a new and wider aspect, and we may be 
confident that we shall reach yet greater heights to 
reward us with an even ampler range of vision. There is 
no sign that the vitality of science in our civilisation isin 
any way spent; on the contrary, its fertility is unchecked. 
During the late war we saw for the first time the scientific 
forces of this country fully mobilised, and no previous 
five years have seen so many scientific problems 
brought to a successful issue. So forcible has been 
the lesson that science has gained mightily in public 
estimation and research is on the lips of everyone. 
New facts are being gathered in, old facts are coming 
to be seen in a new light; we are almost bewildered by 
our own progress. The workers in the field of medical 
science are many, and it may not be given to any one 
of us to make an immortal discovery, such as ‘that of 
the circulation of the blood. But the humblest of us 
can work in Harvey’s spirit and bring his contribution 
to the building up of knowledge in the full- assurance 
that even a single stone, if honestly and truly squared, 
will in due time find its proper place in the fabric. 
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I wIsH to thank you for the great honour you have 
done me in electing me to this chair, one that has been 
occupied by so many illustrious men. I have been much 
puzzled to know why I have been chosen, for I do not 
feel conscious of having done any special work which 
would warrant it, and I can only suppose that I am 


area who have done so much for neurology, beginning 


Bury, Thorburn, Williamson, Orr, and Rows. 


the course of, say, five years. 


so many nervous affections aré so little known. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CAUSES OF NERVOUS DISEASE. 


into the following ten groups: 
and feeding. 38. Poisons. 
6. Abnormal metabolism. 
8. Neoplasms. 
10. Heredity. 


1. Injury. 
4. Occupation. 


area, and to remark on special points as they arise. 
Injury. 


regarded as the representative of men in the Manchester 


with Braid, who was one of the first to investigate 
hypnotism, and followed by Ross, Dreschfeld, Judson 


In dealing with nervous disease I often wonder 
whether we realise how few cases of any individual 
affection, the signs and pathological anatomy of which 
are thoroughly well known, any single observer sees in 
How many cases in this 
period has any single person had under his care of 
myasthenia gravis, of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, of 
progressive muscular atrophy, of syringomyelia, of 
alcoholic paralysis, of Erb’s paralysis, or even of 
writer’s cramp? No wonder that the exact causes of 


In the Bradshaw lecture ' which I delivered in 1917 I 
made an attempt to classify the causes of disease 

2. Food 
5. Stress. 
7. Abnormal age-changes. 
9. Parasites, including micro-organisms. 
I propose in this address to use this 
classification to study the causes of nervous diseases to 
estimate roughly their frequency in a busy industrial 
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heavy weight, local pain may be very long lasting, 
possibly from the involvement in cicatricial tissue ‘of 
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Food and Feeding. 


by food in this country, however much it may be 
possible to associate beri-beri, ergotism, pellagra, 
lathyrism with the dietary of foreign countries. But 
many effects of its abuse varying from delirium tremens 
to neuritis. Further observations since the arsenical- 
beer poisoning epidemic in the Manchester district in 
1900 have only confirmed a statement made by me at 
that time that alcoholic beverages uncontaminated 
with arsenic very rarely indeed, considering the 
quantities taken, give rise to neuritis. 


Poisons. 


in number. Of these lead, in my experience, is by far 
the commonest. Mercury poisoning with its tremors is 
very rare. In both these cases the risk of having to 
pay compensation to workmen has had an excellent 
effect in making employers employ rigorous safeguards. 
I have in the last few years seen several cases of 
widespread peripheral neuritis affecting sensation and 
motion in which the only antecedent I could trace was 
coal-gas either unburnt or burnt. In the former case I 
presume the poison has been carbon monoxide, but in 
the latter. I am at a loss to know the aetual poison. I 
wish to draw attention to the possible danger of working 
in these fumes, which may emanate merely from the 
unventilated domestic gas-stove. oat 
Occupation. ; 

Living as I do in the centre of what is probably one of 
the most industrial areas in the world, I have been 
struck with the few nervous diseases caused by occu- 
pation. The various ‘‘cramps’’—writer’s, telegraphist’s, 
hammerman’s or pianist’s—are all, considering the 
numbers of people so engaged, very rare indeed, 
writer’s cramp being, of course, the commonest. None 
of these occurs, in my opinion, unless there is a strong 
neurotic element already presentin the sufferer. Many 
cases of progressive muscular atrophy, also a rare 
disease, are due, I am convinced, to the early death 
from over-use of late developed small central cells in the 
anterior horns, the cells which have specially developed 
to enable special skilled occupations to be performed. 
This was pointed out years ago by Ross, but does not 
seem to have been sufficiently recognised. In the busy 
needlewoman it commences in the small muscles of 


nerve fibrils such as may occur in a painful stump. = 


I know of no nervous disease which may be caused 


if alcohol be included in this section, then we have the 


Poisons which may affect the nervous system are few 





Besides the various injuries, such as meningeal 
hzmorrhage or obstetrical paralysis occurring during 
birth, injury may, of course, affect any nervous struc- 
ture from the whole brain. to an isolated peripheral 
nerve. However unfortunate for the recipient, these 
injuries from their effects have been the means of 
elucidating enormously the functions of the nervous 
system, and in no instance more prominently than by 
the work of physicians and surgeons during the late 
war. I include cold draughts or prolonged cold applica- 
tions amongst injuries, for I am convinced that Bell’s 
palsy, brachial neuritis, and sciatica can be so caused. 

It is supposed by some that injuries of the head 
or spine may give rise to indefinite symptoms of a 
neurasthenic nature owing to multiple very minute 
hemorrhages or to some more subtle molecular change. 
In my view very many such neurasthenias or hysterias 
are either feigned or are emotional in origin and are 
quickly recovered from when legal proceedings are 
over. But apart from these theré are very genuine cases 
of traumatic neurasthenia, especially after head injuries, 
cases with persistent headaches, attacks of vertigo, 
insomnia, affections of memory, loss of power of mental 
concentration, mental depression or mental inertia 
almost amounting to a dementia. I have seen such 
cases where no question of compensation arose or 
where all legal proceedings were over. After tearing 
of minute muscular or tendinous attachments, even 
from trivial injuries as from the strain of lifting a 


the hand, in the tramcar driver in the muscles of the 
right forearm which he uses to apply his brake, in the 
collier and in the puddler in the shoulder muscles. I 
have recently seen a case in which it commenced in the 
thigh and lumbar muscles in a man who spent his life 
lifting stones and carrying them up ladders. In all 
these cases there were the typical fibrillary twitchings, 
the loss of power, and the atrophy developing pari 
passu and not one before the other. 
Stress or Strain. 

Stress or strain, caused by overwork, hurry, and 
worry, is the origin of much nervous disease. It is the 
frequent cause of cerebral arterio-sclerosis, to which I 
will refer later. It is also the cause of neurasthenia of 
the purely acquired type, a type most important to 
recognise, as it is so eminently curable. A man 
gradually finds he is not able to fix his attention on his 
business; he dare not open his letters in the morning, 
he loses the power of routine work, cannot concentrate 
his mind, and so loses his memory for recent events ; 
he has pressure pain on the top of the head and 
dragging sensations at the back of the neck; his 
appetite is not good and he may have insomnia. These 
cases have been very common since the Armistice 
of November, 1918. During the war men at home 
were enormously. overworked and worried, but they 
struggled gamely on until the danger was over; they 
went through the terrible four years with no holiday. 
But when the war was won many of them simply 
crumpled up. Fortunately, the treatment for these 
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cases is simple; a total rest in some quiet place, 
. entirely free from business for one or two months, 
| is a certain cure—a different prognosis from the 
_ hereditary neurasthenia of which I shall speak later. 
_ Personally, I have always looked upon Graves’s disease 
as essentially nervous in origin, and I should class its 
_ Cause as stress, whether due to the fright of a bursting 


shell, the excitement of battle, or the hurry and worry | and others intermittent limp. I think it possible that 


of life. I think it only occurs in certain types of people, | the uncommon disease chronic anterior poliomyelitis 
for, as I wrote many years ago, it was almost unknown may be due to early but progressive degeneration of 
in my long experience as visiting physician in one of 


the anterior horn cells, but opportunities for investi- 
the largest workhouse hospitals in the country, whereas, | gating this condition are rare. 
of course, it is quite common in ordinary hospital and 
in private practice. The nervous constitution which Neoplasms. 
may lead to pauperism does not seem to be of sufficient 
inherent energy to develop Graves’s disease. 


there may be no tremor, the mask-like face and slow 
movements are indications of what is approaching, It 
is noticeable for how long a time these cases will 
retain their intellect intact, and although some of them 
are morose and depressed, in others a keen sense of 
humour is quite astonishing. 

Other local senile changes set up labyrinthine vertigo 


any 
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In considering new growths of the brain and cord one 
would like to know, principally for medico-legal purposes, 
é, Abnormal Metabolism: to what extentinjury is a cause. Itisa most difficult 
(wet Imow of but few nervous diseases which at he point to prove, for we all, I Suppose, sooner or later, 
2 ; E | receive blows on the head more or less severe, and of 
; distinctly said bo be due to abnormal metabolism. But course brain tumour is relatively rare. But are there 
then, eens: 8 good seen of Pee 18 written about | come people with some predisposing condition in which 
_ Metabolism is itself quite indefinite. am, however,pre- | an injury will be the exciting cause of a growth? 
_ pared to believe that certain nervous affections are due to Personally, from cases I have seen I am rather inclined 
_ abnormal chemical processes going on inthe body. There | +, think so, and this is a point well worthy of further 
_ is, of course, a diabetic neuritis associated with changes investigation and statistics. I have been struck with 
; = meen cae ie Peay. the number of cases of brain tumour occurring in men 
{ . ° ; ,. | and women over 40 years of age who were otherwise of 
fatty changes of the thymus gland and the lymphor- | tne physique, the early symptoms being often most 
_rhages in the muscles, due to an altered metabolism ? misleading and indefinite. 

Probably the combined postero-lateral degeneration 

found in many anemias and in certain exhaustive Parasites and Micro-organisms. 

ee oe Py. Potmam aoe ie Hots yaa e The gross parasites, hydatids or Cysticercus cellulose, 
‘tetany Barciaine to obstruction near the pylorus, and | Very rarely affect the nervous system. Thave personally 
d ara 3 ae hs never seen such cases. But the other parasites, the micro- 
Sometimes seen in rickets, may be metabolic in origin. | Ov nisms, are probably the cause of very many cases 
Has disseminated sclerosis any connexion with altered eee a : di D : oe ye th 1 es rk le 
metabolism? Probabl not, but we do not know. Smee ea. Ciseases;, INCIUC G: BS they Co, the. tubercle 
| a y : bacillusand the Spirocheta pallida. Rheumatic fever, the 
3 Abnormal Age Changes. acute infectious fevers, the septic and pyzemic organisms, 
' One of the commonest nervous affections seen in a tetanus, rabies, are also examples. And the further 
great industrial area is early senile cerebral softening | investigations are carried the more diseases are likely 
due to early cerebral arterio-sclerosis, sometimes here- | to be included in this group. It is quite a few years 
ditary, more often due to stress. I have recently | 4280 since acute anterior poliomyelitis was shown to be 
seen such a case commencing with a slight hemi- | of germ origin ; and in passing I should like to state my 
plegic seizure at 42 years of age, and I have seen opinion that acute cerebellar ataxia is merely one 
‘Several men very senile as regards brain function below | variety of this disease, the area affected being localised 
the age of 50. After 60 years of age it is quite} to the cerebellum. ; Probably all forms of myelitis 
common. To the general practitioner it causes much | (apart from direct injury) are microbic in origin, and the 
difficulty in diagnosis, for it appears in so many ‘reflex paraplegias’’ have become more understand- 
‘different forms. Not a few are very Similar in many able since the researches of Orr and Rows. Acute 
tespects to general paralysis of the insane, and some of ascending paralysis is almost certainly caused by germs 
the cases in asylums which are described as chronic | or their toxins. So-called acute lethargic encephalitis 
general paralysis going on for five or six years are, I | (a very unsatisfactory name) has recenuhy, revisited 
think, of this nature, and not true general paralysis at mankind, and I agree with Dr. Farquhat ee 
all; they may have epileptic or apoplectic seizures, the | tha it is a much more Sue ae on aa ~ 
Speech is very similar to that of the G.P.I., and the | early cases led some of us to suspect, 20% Dole Only 
mental condition not unlike, but it will be found that may it be rapidly fatal, but its sequele may be most 
the tongue is protruded without hesitation, is not| disabling and long lasting. Ste 
tremulous, and the pupils react to light. Other cases Of all nervous diseases disseminated sclerosis is far 
are merely hemiplegic, others paraplegic and with] away the commonest that I meet with and the 
pseudo-bulbar paralysis. Some with marked physical | investigation of its cause is a matter of urgent 
Signs are quite clear intellectually, others almost necessity. I have, in the Bradshaw lecture, given 
demented and with a hyper-emotionalism which is| my reasons for thinking that it is due to some special 
almost characteristic. Some because of the altered | micro-organism, and its course and symptomatology are 
Speech and the increased reflexes may be mistaken for | so similar to those of syphilitic nervous affections that 
disseminated sclerosis. Many have an increased blood | I am quite prepared to believe that a special spirochzete 
Pressure, but some have a low blood pressure and a differing from the Spirocheta pallida was found by 
Somewhat feebly beating heart, and the radial artery | Siemerling in 1918 in brains of disseminated sclerosis 
May give no indication whatever of the extent of | patients. Kuhn and Steiner, in 1917, inoculated intra- 
disease of the cerebral vessels. peritoneally guinea-pigs with the blood and cerebro- 

Of a similar pathological origin but affecting the | spinal fiuid of patients with disseminated sclerosis and 
lumbo-sacral cord is senile paraplegia, so-called by | were able to demonstrate the presence of a Spirochzete 
Gowers, and caused by senile changes in the very | in these animals, in several of which motor disturb- 
long narrow arteries supplying that part; and just as | ances in the limbs developed after an interval of HEED 
one may have temporary hemiplegia from temporary days. Simon successfully repeated these experiments 
thrombosis of the vessels of the internal capsule, so using rabbits, injecting cerebro-spinal fiuid mapa 
may the senile hemiplegia be temporary in character, | and in 1919 Marinesco injected pepe eebro-epingl ray 
improving as the circulation is improved. of two patients into six guinea-pigs, Bene : = ie ee 

aralysis agitans is another typical abnormal old-age | cerebral, intraspinal, and Epeopesitoneal, ; a es : in 
change, although it may commence before 30 years of | different animals. The two animals injectec = i 
ase. It is often preceded by -pain and stiffness of cerebrally showed a few days later paresis of the so 
the limb first affected, generally the arm, thus] limbs, and their cerebro-spinal fluid obtained from the 
resembling a brachial neuritis; and although at first ! fourth ventricle contained numerous spirochetes. 
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Heredity. 

When one remembers that the nervous, muscular, 
and reproductive systems are the master tissues 
of the body it is obvious how nervous disease 
may so very frequently be inherited. The bulk of 
insanity (at least 75 per cent.) is handed down, including 
nearly all epilepsy, migraine, psychasthenia, much 
neurasthenia, habit spasm (including stammering), 
adult chorea, the tendency to early cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, Friedreich’s ataxia, hereditary cerebellar 
ataxia, familial spastic paraplegia, peroneal atrophy, 
and the various types of myopathic paralysis. Person- 
ally I see no difficulty in understanding why this 
heredity should occur; structure and feature are 
handed down from parent to child, and this being so 
one naturally expects function to be similarly handed 
down. Indeed, the surprise would be if it were not. a 
will allude to one or two only of these hereditary 
affections. 

Epilepsy I define as a disease characterised by a 
definite alteration of the brain cortex which renders 
it, as the resulf of some irritation, abnormally liable 
suddenly to liberate energy. Whether this alteration is 
a structural one not yet discovered or is due to an 
abnormal instability of the latent nerve energy I am 
not prepared to discuss; but the irritation may be 
anything from mental worry to intestinal worms. 
Putting aside those cases of convulsion due to definite 
coarse. structural changes such as brain softening, 
general paralysis, brain tumour, the cortical sclerosis 
of infantile hemiplegia, toxic conditions such as lead, 
alcohol, chronic renal disease, and the puerperal state, 
IT consider that all fits are due to essential epilepsy. 
The teething convulsion, the convulsion due to worms, 
the convulsion following fright or coming on some days 
after slight head injury, even if never followed by 
another fit, are in my view all true epilepsy. 

Further, I consider that practically all true epilepsy 
is hereditary. A child after the irritation of teething 
or after a fright or after a slight blow on the head has 
no right, if of good heredity, to have a fit, and if it has 
there is almost certainly a neurotic heredity, and it 
may at some future time, long or short, have other fits. 
This is, I know, a rather alarming view to take of a 
simple infantile convulsion, but it is a very im- 
portant one in view of prognosis, and I have been 
‘forced into this conclusion by minutely investigating 
large numbers of family and personal histories. ‘The 
heredity may be alcoholism, or insanity, or epilepsy, 
but as a rule it is epilepsy itself. The more one cross- 
examines the friends the more one is confirmed in this 
idea. Iam frequently told on inquiry that ‘there is 
no such thing as epilepsy in the family,’’ bit on 
pressing the question the parents say, ‘‘ Oh, his 
brother had convulsions when teething, but has had 
none since.’”’ Or I find that a cousin had some kind of 
fits for a few years. Sometimes I hear that “‘the 
father or a brother had fits until they were 16, but 
none since,’’ and so on. It is probably owing to the 
popular but quite erroneous idea that if essential 
epilepsy once occurs it continues until death that these 
family histories are difficult to obtain. I have been 
struck with the relative frequency with which epilepsy 
may cease aS a person grows older; whether this is 
due or not to slight age-changes in the cortex, rendering 
it less explosive, I cannot say. 

Migraine is another disease almost always hereditary, 
generally handed down from the mother. Just as 
epilepsy may be roughly described as a nerve-storm 
due to some irritation acting on the cerebral cortex and 
producing generally some motor disturbance, so I look 
upon migraine as a nerve-storm due to some irritation 
acting on some part of the brain and producing head- 
ache. And just as in epilepsy the symptoms may be 
sensory or psychical rather than motor, so in migraine 
one sometimes has motor phenomena either with 
hemiplegia (associated with aphasia if on the right side) 
or a temporary weakness of a limb. There are, of 
course, other similarities between epilepsy and migraine, 


the common commencement about puberty, the gradual 
diminution of the attacks as life advances, the visual or 
sensory aur, the exhaustion following the attacks, the 



































similarities of the causes of the attack—as worry, 
anxiety, excitement, sudden awakening from deep 
sleep, crowded rooms, the menstrual period in women 

%e. So that one is not surprised to find that: the 
migrainous subject may have occasional attacks of 
epilepsy. Illustrations of such will be found in Sir 
William Gowers’s most interesting little book on “‘ The! 
Borderland of Epilepsy.’’ Another resemblance is the 
status migrainicus, in which a series of attacks occur, 
one overlapping another, just as do the fits in status 
epilepticus. 


But I do not think the two diseases can be considered 
as different manifestations of one disease. Epilepsy in 
an ancestor does not seem to be a precursor of migraine, 
nor migraine of epilepsy. Another outstanding difference 
is that while as a rule the epileptic is more or less 
affected in his intellect the migrainous subject as a rule 
is more or less possessed of a higher intellect than the 
average. Any aure which may occur in migraine are 
slow and comparatively long lasting, and the final 
manifestation of the attack—namely, the pain—lasts for 
many hours. The cerebral seat of the attack in epilepsy 
is, of course, in the cortex, but I should much like to 
know the exact seat of the temporary lesion of 
migraine. 

I have no sympathy with those who say that migraine 
is always due to eye-strain, or to too much nitrogenous 
food, or toa high blood pressure, or an eXCess of uric 
acidin the system, or always to one type of irritation. 
The heredity must be present, and granting — that 
almost any kind of irritation may act as an excitant of 
the attack. 

I have already 
produced by stress and noted how curable it is. 








alluded to the acquired neurasthenia 
But 


there ig another form of neurasthenia commencing in 


younger subjects in which the stress is very slight or 
almost absent, which is purely hereditary, and being a 
manifestation of some inherent abnormal constitution 
of nerve matter is often incurable, or at any rate very 
difficult to deal with; alleviation may happen, but 
relapses are common. Its symptoms, very similar t 
those of the acquired type, are entirely subjective anc 
sensory (quite different from the objective signs 0! 
hysteria), and relate not only to peripheral somati 
nerves, but to those of the viscera ; these patients seen 
to feel the workings of their internal organs. 

Another strongly hereditary affection is psychasthenia 
in which the mind is involved to such an extent that 
although not insane, some of them are borderland case: 
and in some their ideas finally so influence thei 
conduct that insanity supervenes. Just as the neut 
asthenic seems to be disturbed by the working of hi 
viscera, so the psychasthenic seems to be disturbed b} 
the working of his brain. ; 


HYSTERIA AND MALINGERING. 


In spite of the very numerous definitions of hysterii 
since the time of what Dr. Walshe calls “‘that admirabl 
psycho-analyst, King Solomon,”’ I will attempt anothel 
one which, at any rate, is sufficiently definite to includ 
all cases of hysteria which I have seen. I define it as 
mental condition in which a disease is imagined am 
assumed, but for which there is no known physice 
cause in the assumer, the basis of the condition bein 
a morbid craving for sympathy or notoriety, or bot 
One is constantly puzzled in compensation work t 
know whether a person is hysterical or is malingering 
a most important medico-legal distinction ; for hysterié 
being supposed to be an altered mental state, has to b 
paid for if caused by an accident ; but malingerins 
being a deliberate fraud, has not to be paid for. Th 
dividing line between the two conditions is sometime 
so small as to be negligible. I would define malingerin 
as a condition in which there is a deliberate assumptio 
of a disease, the basis of the assumption not being» 
craving for sympathy or notoriety, but a desire fc 
personal and material gain. ) 

Allow me to give a few instances. In Bucknill and Tuke 
‘Psychological Medicine”’ (fourth edition, 1879, p. 472) yc 
will find that John Jakes was sentenced to four years’ pen: 
servitude; he hada fit immediately afterwards while in tl 
dock and became hemiplegic and speechless. He remaine¢ 
in this condition and was very helpless while in prison f¢ 
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é in hysteria and in malingering there is merely the com- 
_ tin cup, escaped through a window, climbed a door 


_ feet high, and then a wall 8 feet high, and cleared off, 


nd was never afterwards traced. He was a malingerer. 


plaint of some pain, for the existence of which one has 
no evidence except the statement of the person. And 


ca i rt fae (i ; in my experience the cleverest malingerer is the man 
some years ago | was asked to see and to give evi ence for | who says, ‘“‘ Since m accident I have had a pain in one 
‘man who had been struck on the side of the head in a ys; y Be 


wilway accident ; 
‘pical hemiplegia 


as remarkably clever in his imi 


malingerer. 


A girl of 18, in good circumstances, fell off her bicycle, 

had a genuine 
topped wrist. I think she was the only child of very fond 
wents who fussed unduly about this slight accident. Three 
ys afterwards she suddenly developed a hemiplegia on the 
me side, thus causing intense alarm. Her doctor sent for 
e and I was able to satisfy him that the hemiplegia was 
ot due to organic disease. “The girl had a morbid craving 


jured her left_musculo-spiral nerve, and 


rsympathy and notoriety and had hysteria. 
Some years a 


ything could ever be found except th 
mperatures up to 103° or 105 

take her into one of my hospital beds. 
valthy and well nourished, but still ha 


multaneously, 
ul I found the 
mperature just taken by the nurse was 103°. 


‘me a moment and then replied, 


1€ Was a malingerer. 

A few weeks ago I had a 
dked very ill and 
ysup to 103°. § 
a right hypochondrium, made much worse by 


scribed; the temperatur 


Tassumption, but she had a cravi 
i$ a hysteric, not a malingerer. 
{was asked to see a man who was claiming 
¢ an alleged injury of the back. His gait was that of a 
pical case of spastic paraplegia ; but I was rather suspicious 
out him, so I took his boots and stockings off and asked 
m to walk in his bare feet. He had evidently seen true 
ustic paraplegics walking in the street, but he had never 
*m them walk with bare feet. He stood up and then 
sitated, as he did not know how his bare feet ought really 
behave, so he deliberately threw himself down on the 
or as if suddenly completely paralysed. He was a 
ulingerer. - 

Saw a girl in a small village on the Yorkshire moors who 
d been bedridden for months with total paralysis of 
isation and motion of both legs. She was the object of 
ich solicitude and inquiry from all the neighbours, her 
4m was laden with flowers, and she was evidently the 
atre round which the whole household revolved. I took 
rinto a nursing home in Manchester absolutely isolated 
m all her friends, including her doctor, and although she 
$a difficult proposition she was well in a fortnight. She 
$a hysteric craving for attention and notoriety. 


pnd 80 I could go on with case after case to illustrate my 
in . 


compensation 


{ both hysteria and malingering any disease may be 
itated which the person has seen or heard of or read 
out, but never one of which the person has no 
Evious knowledge. Secondly, in both cases there 
Ist be an audience. No one isolated in the desert of 
fara would have a hysterical fit or would malinger. 
'&@ rule, the condition produced is one that can te 
amined by an observer, such as assumed blindness, 

ness, mutism, loss of sensation, loss of power, 
Miting, or raised temperature. But sometimes both 


go there was a woman in a hospital for women 
_ Manchester who complained of some pelvic trouble, but 
at she had alarming 
°F. very frequently ; she was 
pt in hospital for about three months. Then I was asked 
She appeared quite 
d the extraordinary 
mperature. After a few days, using two thermometers 
one in each axilla, and holding her arms 

temperature normal, although the chart 
I said to the 

tient, ‘‘ What have you been doing this for?’’? She looked 
‘Well, as a matter of fact, 

dave no home and cannot easily get work and naturally 
am more comfortable in hospital than anywhere else.” 


young woman in my wards who 
anemic and had a temperature for some 
he complained of pain in the epigastrium 

pressure ; 
ound she had been an out-patient for many months with 
arked symptoms of gastric ulcer. I thought she had a 
bdiaphragmatic abscess, and asked a surgical colleague to 
2her; he agreed with me and operated at once and found 
thing abnormal. Shortly afterwards she was sent back to 
y ward still looking anemic and ill and still with the 
mperature. I then used two thermometers as before 


sc € was normal, and remained so 
itil her discharge. She had nothing material to gain by 


ng for sympathy, and 


; wate: spot in my back,’’ and who always tells the same tale 
cot act Sutcloned: ogee and refuses to elaborate his Story in any way. 
apposed to be due to a brain tumour, the result of his I remember ma 
wjury. But he did not know the anatomy and physiology | Jackson in an addr 
* the nervous system as well as I did, and although he 

po tation he ‘was not quite 
‘ever enough, and his manner suggested to me that he was a ore Ih h . a]. if it i 
shberate fraud and I declined to appear for him. But he | j7ore 1 Page ee ee Oks 
‘as awarded £2500 damages. Within a fortnight he was seen ‘ : 


ancing in a well-known ballroom at Blackpool. He was thus comparing hysteria and mali 


ny years ago hearing Hughlings 
ess in Manchester refer to hysterical 
convulsions as ‘‘ sham fits,’? and I also remember how 
Shocked I was to hear them so described. But the 
n imper- 
description was. In 
ngering I would not 
for one moment suggest that the treatment for hysteria 
is to be the same as that to be meted out to the 
malingerer. Babinski’s definition of hysteria as a 
psychical state manifesting itself principally by sym- 
ptoms which can be reproduced by suggestion and 
made to disappear by persuasion is, to my mind, 
more a description of hysteria than a help to its 
cause and nature. It is of the utmost importance in 
treatment to think of its cause as a craving for sym- 
pathy and notoriety. But the Sympathy with which 
it is cured is the persuasive, encouraging, optimistic 
Sympathy, not the coddling and pessimistic sympathy 
which makes it worse. Janet’s definition of hysteria as 
a form of mental depression characterised by a retrac- 
tion of the field of personal consciousness and a tendency 
to dissociation and emancipation of the systems of 
idéas and functions that constitute personality J 
certainly cannot subscribe to. So far from a retraction 
of the field of personal consciousness or of absent- 
mindedness, large numbers of hysterics, the great 
majority in my experience, are eminently alert. They 
may appear to be half asleep or absent minded, but 
they are really watching the physician as acutely as he 
is watching them. But lam prepared to admit that in 


some cases they may suffer from a_ self-induced 
hypnosis. 































FREQUENCY OF GROUP INCIDENCE. 


I find much difficulty in allotting to each causation 
group its proper value as a causative factor, partly 
owing to the fact that we have no tables of morbidity 
to refer to, and partly because my Classification is not 
truly logical as the groups are not watertight com- 
partments. For instance, cerebral arterio-sclerosis ig 
partly due to abnormal old age and partly due to 
stress ; some occupation diseases are due to stress and 
some to poisons and so on. But trying to look from a 
large view-point at such nervous diseases as I have 
seen, I should place heredity as the chief cause of 
nervous disease, including, of course, insanity, which 
to my mind is just as much a nervous disease as is 
epilepsy or locomotor ataxia. Then I should place 
micro-organisms as the next great cause. Then I 
think would come abnormal old-age changes and stress, 
and about this level, injuries, as I see many workmen’s 
compensation cases. The remaining classes I cannot 
value accurately. Food would be low in the list, ag 
would also be poisons, but either of these classes would 
be raised according to whether you include alcohol as 
a food or as a poison. Neoplasms are rare, especially 
tumours of the cord, but those» of the brain commoner 
than I used to suppose. Metabolism and occupation 
pure and simple are probably lowest in the list. 

But I expect each one of us, according to his experi- 
ence, would arrange the list separately, and I leave it 
to those who are interested and who think it worth 
while to arrange their cards as they deem best. 








a 

WINSLEY SANATORIUM.—The proposed new 
further additions to this institution, which is near Bath 
include a wing for 30 patients and an administration block, 
with quarters for assistant medical officer and 10 bedrooms 
for nurses. A separate house for the senior medical officer 
will also be erected. A lady resident of Clevedon, Somerset, 
who desires to make provision in her will for poor tuberculous 
patients of that town, made an application to the committee 
of the sanatorium in this matter, and it has been decided to 
erect a memorial wing if the balance of the trust should 





prove sufficient to maintain the beds. 
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necessary therefore that the greatest care be exercise| 
in the selection of the flying personnel. — a, 


The Importance of Previous Medical and Family History, 

Just as if one were choosing an aeroplane or motor-cart 
one would go into the record of the firm building it, so in 
choosing the human mechanism a good family and 
personal history is required. The importance of this 
aspect cannot be overstated. For this reason careful 
inquiry is made in regard to previous health, especially 
in respect of such ailments as may influence efficient 
work in the air. From the surgical point of view 
certain conditions preclude admission for flying. Full 
details in regard to requirements as regards personal 
and family history are given in the official publications 
(F.S. 130 and C.A. Publication Viet . 

In the selection of the flying officer three points have 
to be borne in mind: (1) The suitability to acqtire the 
art of flight (the possession of a correct degree of neuro- 
muscular coordination); (2) capacity for high flights or 
flights of long duration (physical endurance); (3) mentat 
aptitude for flying and, in the case of the R.A.F., for 
combatant service in the air. 
The Assessment of Mental Aptitude. 

In regard to mental aptitude, in certain countries 
great attention is paid to the selection of the flier from 
the psychological point of view. The value, for instance 
of the examination of psychomotor responses is acknow 
ledged, but in this sport-loving country it is felt that 
history of aptitude for sports of various kinds is of equa 
value to a very special and elaborate experiment, oftel 
carried out under nerve-trying conditions during a lon; 
medical examination of the candidate. Itis by no mean 
certain also that the responses given indicate with grea 
exactitude a man’s capacity for flying since, during th 
process of learning to fly, the psychomotor reflexe 
of the individual may be greatly quickened 
Flying is largely a matter of correct hand and foo 
coordination, and for this reason the British authoritie 
in assessing quickness of eye and hand and leg coordine 
tion attach much importance to the sporting prowes 
of the individual. As regards the psychological exe 
mination of the candidate it is interesting to note tha 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers and Squadron-Leader T. 5. Rippor 
working in conjunction with an experienced pilot (th 
late Lieutenant E.G. Manuel) came to the conclusion thé 
the experienced executive flying officer can in this dire: 
tion be of the greatest service tothe trained psychologis 
For this reason it is proposed to have at the Con 
missions Board of the Royal Air Force an experience 
flying officer to aid in the assessment of the ment 
aptitude of the subject for flying. : 

’ The ‘* Sensory’’ Reqwisites for Flying. 

“ Considerable discussion has taken place.as to wh 
‘‘senses’”’ are particularly necessary in the flier. Sin 
flying takes man into a third dimension of spat 
considerable importance has been attached by son 
authorities to a ‘‘sense_of balance.’ It is comm 
experience, however, that when flying in a fog tl 
aeronaut loses all sense of his position in regard to i 
earth, and may find himself upside down witho 
knowing it. Successful flying in fog will depend up’ 
the use of special instruments. The flier relies partic 
larly upon the sense of vision; he derives also mu 
information from the ‘‘feel’’ of the joystick and t 













































THE MEDICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR AIR 
NAVIGATION.’ 


By MARTIN FLACK, C.B.E., M.B., B.CH. OXON., 


WING COMMANDER, ROYAL AIR FORCE MEDICAL SERVICE, 





THE title taken for this paper is that employed by the 
International Convention of the Peace Conference. It 
ghould not, however, be taken as applying particularly 
to the medical requirements of the aerial ‘* navigator ’”’ 
and not also of the pilot ; indeed, this paper deals more 
particularly with the latter, since in the Royal Air 
Force the duties of both navigator and pilot will in 
future be carried out by those who have obtained their 
‘‘wings.’’? There was a time when certain people 
were sceptical as to whether any special medical exa- 
mination was required for those who were to engage in 
flying. After the outbreak of war the reports of 
medical officers in charge of flying personnel showed 
conclusively that such an examination was abso- 
lutely necessary if unsatisfactory material were 
not to be admitted to the Flying Services. In the 
Royal Navy, Fleet Surgeon Hardy V. Wells (now 
Wing Commander, R.A.F.M.S.) had, since 1912, been 
interesting himself in the medical aspects of flying, and 
he may be regarded as one of the pioneers of . the 
subject in this country. Mr. Graeme Anderson, while 
serving with the Royal Naval Air Service, also made a 
special study of thissubject, being particularly interested 
in the psychological and surgical aspects. For the 
suitable selection of flying personnel the War Office 
deemed it necessary to appoint in 1916 a special 
medical board, on which Mr. Arthur Cheatle and 
Dr. G. A. Sutherland served. We owe much to 
the knowledge derived from their work with this 
poard. Dr. C. B. Heald (now medical adviser to 
the Controller General of Civil Aviation) also became 
identified with the activities of this board. He had 
had previous experience with squadrons of the Royal 
Flying Corps in the field, and it was largely owing to 
his zeal that the Air Board established,an Air Board 
Medical Research Committee to study the particular 
medical problems of flying. In this way the National 
Medical Research Committee, now the Medical Research 
Council, became interested in the subject and provided 
facilities for the proper investigation of the various 
problems, establishing also, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Henry Head, the Air Medical Investigation Com- 
mittee to coordinate the various researches. The 
report? of this Committee on the Medical Problems 
of Flying has been recently published. 

Dr. J. L. Birley, who acted as senior medical 
officer for the Royal Flying Corps in the field, has 
sreatly advanced our knowledge in regard to medical 


DS 
aspects of aviation, and has recently admirably 


get forth his views in the Goulstonian lectures’* to 
the Royal College of Physicians of London. We 
owe much also to the work in this country of Dr. 
A. P. Bowdler, who for many months was in charge 
of the Aviation Commissions Board, and whose hearty 
codperation in much work on the selection of flying 
eae the writer desires particularly to ackowledge. 
eae selection of the flying officer is the work of both 
the clinician and the physiologist. It is from the latter : : ; ‘ 
point of view that the subject is regarded in a very ender, ie Cort eae sent te ae ae 
general fashion in this paper. At present much research | ,4 go forth Tt i 1 8 ‘B % . eat me ehad wi 
is being carried out in regard to the stability and Aa Mise oat ARE oe Stade cae ok fi 
performance of the aeroplane; the fact remains, how- | qosree of inherent crebilite - chee eke a 
ever, that for many years to come the man stepping | endowed with a sense of i es touch; hence t 
into the machine provides the controlling and coordi- |; t ee : d ‘‘tacti ’ 9, 
nating mechanism. As with the machine, this con- ok nee a eae actile end usele aa 
trolling mechanism must be in every way suitable and une Hye Es 
in the best of order; it is for this reason that only fit The Importance of Vestibular Tests. 
healthy human mechanism must be placed in charge of In certain allied countries, however, particularly 
flying machines. Both for the efficiency of the Royal | the United States of America, great importance was. 
Air Foree and for the success of civilian aviation it is | first attached to the supposed ‘‘ motion-sensing fu 
a s Tete tions’? of the vestibular apparatus. On them 
pe eae Se at the War Section of the Royal Society of | success or failure of candidates for flying was belie\ 
largely to depend. The sensibility of the vestibu 
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-—namely (1), the duration and extent of nystagmus 
‘after rotation to right or left, eyes closed, 10 times in 
20 seconds; (2) the amount of “ past pointing’’ after 
rotating 10 times in 10 seconds; and (3) the severity of 
‘the *‘ falling error’’ after rotation 5 times in 10 seconds. 
So great an importance was not assigned to these tests 
in this country, more reliance, as I shall show later, 
‘being placed upon the results of the tests for neuro- 
‘muscular coordination. When rotation tests were 
‘employed it was considered that more reliable 
information was obtained by observing the ability of 
a candidate to perform a definite action immediately 
‘aiter rotation while still suffering from vertigo. 
‘Generally speaking, rotation tests therefore were only 
employed when a candidate gave a previous history 
suggestive of hyperexcitability of the labyrinthine 
apparatus (train or swing sickness). 

' As the results of the examination by rotation tests 
in France of first-grade pilots flying at the front’ Major 
‘Sydney Scott, R.A.M.C.,4 reported that ‘‘ the reactions 
to rotation may be excessive in some individuals and 
‘suppressed in others, but in neither case do the 
reactions of the semicircular canals seem to indicate an 
airman’s probable flying ability.’’ On the other hand, 
‘Major Scott’s observations showed conclusively the 
importance of efficient Eustachian tubes, whereby an 
airman should be able correctly to regulate and 
equalise the continuous changes of atmospheric 
pressure experienced during flights from low to high 
and from high to low altitudes. In addition-to.deafness 
‘and distress, vertigo, vomiting and forced-moveménts, 
plane, interfere with the proper Control of the aero- 








plane, are sometimes induced by the unequal pressure 
in the ears resulting from unilateral obstruction. 
“At the admission of candidates, therefore, much 
\importance is attached to the free ventilation and 
‘drainage of both Eustachian tubes, as well asa healthy 
condition of the upper respiratory passages generally. 
_ Sqtadron-Leader D. Ranken, R.A.F.M.S., has investi- 
gated the value of the rotation tests by the examination 
| of civilian pilots. He found that experienced pilots 
have a tendency towards reactions below what are 
considered normal. Disturbance, present or past, of 
‘Some other system of the body—as, for example, by 
influenza and malaria—may affect the labyrinthine 
reactions. He concluded that ‘‘ where deafness is 
present no examination of a candidate or pilot is com- 
‘plete without a careful investigation of the functions 
“and reactions of the semicircular canals of both sides. 
In the absence of a discovery of present or past signs 
and symptoms pointing to an aural affection, routine 
examination by means of Barany tests is superfluous, 
provided that the standard of the present examination 
schedule is maintained.’’ * 
While acting as neurologist to the Central R.A.F. 
Hospital during the war, Dr. Henry Head, F.R.S.,° made 
Investigations using the rotating chair, not as a method 
of measuring the response of the semicircular canals, 
but as a means of inducing an abnormal reaction. He 
Was anxious to determine notso much the afferent results 
Such stimuli as the way in which the patient could 
adapt himself to somewhat violent sensory impressions. 
The object was to examine his control in face of dis- 
turbances of equilibrium. A healthy man responds in a 
certain way to rotation, although the degree of giddiness 
varies greatly. Dr. Head found that in certain persons 
who suffer from morbid phenomena in the air the 
‘Teaction is abnormal and excessive. It was possible, by 
rotation in the chair, to induce physiological states and 
Sensations analogous to those’experienced ir the air; 
the disability being reproduced in a minor form. This 
Was true, not only in cases of ‘‘ giddiness,’’ but also in 
those where the pilot had ‘‘ fainted’”’ in the air. Dr. 
Head pointed out that complete adaptation to disturb- 
ances of equilibrium in the air is associated with auto- 
matic control of the afferent and efferent activities of 
lower levels of the central nervous system. A perfect 
pilot desires that his machine shall behave in a certain 
Manner, and the evolution occurs. This acquired 
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faculty can be disturbed by any condition which leads 
to diminished control. The airman may lose _ his 
capacity to fly in consequence of conditions so widely 
variant as a _ gastro-intestinal attack or domestic 
anxiety. Exhaustion, insomnia, the distress of war 
flying, anxiety, or fear, can all lead to defective 
afferentand efferent control. Efficient automatic response 
is then no longer possible, and the pilot begins to 
fly badly and to make bad landings. This loss of control 
over the activity of lower levels may be manifested not 
only in bad management of the machine, but in some 
dangerous reaction such as giddiness or fainting in 
the air. When this abnormal reaction assumed the 
form of giddiness and nausea, it was found in most of 
the ten cases that the patient had suffered from some 
discomfort when he first went into the air. Inquiry 
usually revealed that he was unable to swing with 
pleasure as a child, and that he tended to be sick 
when travelling by train. On the other hand, all 
the five pilots who came under Dr. Head’s care for 
‘‘fainting’’ enjoyed their first flight and could swing 
with pleasure. 


_ Visual Acuity and Ocular Muscle Balance. 

In acquiring the mechanics of flight good visual acuity 
is of great importance. It is generally held that such 
acuity should be normal as tested by Snellen’s types. 
During the war, however, the standard of visual acuity 
was reduced owing to the needs of the service, but since 
the armistice it has again been raised to normal. With 
the object of ascertaining the importance of visual acuity 
in the flying officer, Wing Commander Bowdler analysed 
the records of the Aviation Candidates Medical Board. 
The total number of records examined was divided into 
five groups, according to the stages reached by the 
individuals in their flying careers, and the frequency of 
occurrence and degree of defects in the various groups 
ascertained for comparison. No individual with worse 
vision than 6/12, 6/18 was included. 

Group I.—3000 candidates examined 
training as pilots. 

Group II.—123 pupils training as pilots who failed to qualify 
—failure occurring during instruction in flying. 

Group ITI.—633 pupils who were successful in gaining their 
wings. 

Bails IV.—200 pilots who have been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, and in some cases the Bar. 
Though the average number of hours flown by this group is 
not known it is probably considerable, but less than that of 
Group V. 

Group V.—363 pilots who have been medically examined 
by the Board when applying for a civilian flying licence. 
This group consists almost entirely of experienced pilots 
with an average of 800 hours flying per man. It includes no 
fewer than 110 pilots, each with 1000 or more hours to his 
credit, many of whom were flying before the outbreak of 
war. Not included in this group were 20 pilots examined 
for licence (average hours flying 1000) who were found to 
possess worse defects than 6/12, 6/18. — 

In considering the percentages under the various 
grades of defect within the standard allowed it was 
thought advisable, in view of the small numbers with 
the higher defects, to group the defectives in two classes 
for purposes of comparison. 

1. Those with small defects—i.e. : 


and accepted for 


6/6 6/6 6/6 6/9 
6/9 6/12 6/18 6/9 
2. Those with comparatively large defects—i.e. : 
6/9 6/9 6/12 6/12 
6/12 6/18 6/12 6/18 


It is to be noted that those with normal vision in the 
better eye are placed among the class of small defects, 
as vision with both eyes together would be equivalent 
to 6/6. 

The number of defectives in the various groups 
classed in this way are shown as percentages of the 
totals examined in Table I. 

From this table it will be seen that :— 

1. Among the successes and failures of the pilot pupil 
groups there is little or no variation in the frequency of 
defects of visual acuity within the limits laid down. 

2. Comparing, however, the groups of pilots of long 
experience and distinction with the accepted candidates 
there is a diminution of 4 per cent. in the frequency of 
visual defects among the:former; three-quarters of this 
diminution occurring among. those with comparatively 
R 2 
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large and one-quarter arnong those with comparatively 
small defects. This is suggestive of some falling out from 
flying on account of deficient vision of men with the com- 
paratively large defects. 

3, Of. 383 experienced, airmen, there failed to reach the 
standard of normal vision in each eye 93 pilots, who in.the 
aggregate had flown for 75,000 hours. Of these 65 had small 
and 7 large defects within the standard, while 20 had defects 
ranging from 6/12, 6/18, to as-high as 6/60 in each eye. 

















TABLE I. 

New Visual | Small Large 

i ; | defects. | defects. | defects, 

. b “| Per éent.| ‘Per cent.| Per cent. 
Group. I.— Accepted candi: L 3000 | 245 | 9*2 oR 
dates on ade 
Group te —Pilot pupils asia | EQS Pes at oe 136 +8 
Group TIT. Pilot pupils quali- it 633 rit 18°6 | | 12°78 5°58 
fying* %. | | © = EY a) 
Group IV.—Bilote with “ais: ie) ats ; Les wscve la 

tinctions * veel 200 205, | 185 or} 2'0 

Group V. —CiVilian pilots. eg DOS) ee AOE kad tle ola 2716 








It will be. seen on the whole, . therefore, that for 
military service the available evidence is in favour of 
normal vision in pilots, small defects only being in any 
way adrhissible, if prolonged, efficient, and distinguished 
service is to be ‘réndered by the candidate. 

Besides good visual acuity it was found, as the ‘result 
of investigations by. Major (now Wing Commander) 
BK. ©. Clements, that “good: ocular muscle balance with 
good ‘visual fusion Was particularly necessary if, the 
subject were. to learn’ to land his machine’ properly. 
Experience: has shown that, from ‘one cause or another, 
ocular muscle defects may, also appear after admission, 
either in cadets during training or in. officers after con- 
siderable periods of service; these defects creating 
‘difficulty and'even inability to estimate the distance the 
subject is above the ground, causing “ flattening out”’ 
too soon or too late and consequent bad landings. 


The exact condition in cases of heterophoria can’ 


only be. worked, out by the ophthalmic surgeon. Major 
Clements found. that many of the defects shown by 
these tests were amenable to. treatment by suitable‘eye 
exercises with Worth’s amblyoscope and Wells’s charts. 
During the period: August, 1917, to July, 1918, he saw 











TaBLe I Lik 
freat-ii| “TERS 
Name... | tr 3 of Result. 
NENG | jc hi 
H.T.1 T.Re of. 10/21/17 Sea- Calshot,.13/5/18. an 
| planes, 
M.O’L. || 12/11/17 | “ | Effective, landings good (15/10/18). 
H.M. 16/12/17. Bombers: } Posted missing, 19/5/18. 
J.C.W 4/1/18 ss H.M.S. Argus, 19/10/18. 
C.H.L.8 13/1/18 pas Effective, landings D.H.6 good, 
: 244 Sqdn., 15/10/18. 
S.D. .-,| 20/1/18 |... Deck Effective.* 
flyin’, “4, , 
H.R. 5/2/18 | Bombers’ Effective. 
J.W.K. 22/2/18 | . Posted No. 5 Group, 9/9/18. 
C.W.S. 10/2/18 <5 217 Sqdn., 1/11/18. 
F.C.L. 16/2/18 | 93! Dunkirk, 8/4/18. 
G.F.S. 20/3/18 |, | — | H.Q. 68 Wing for 256 Sadn., 8/10/18. 
E.G.W. 16/3/18 «| — 


~ H.M.S. Furious, 22/6/18. 


* Landings good. 
appeared (21/10/18), 
+ After carrying out five raids, Lieutenant R. went to Noepinal for 
treatment for his eyesight on 1/6/18 (conjunctivitis). “He retiirned 
on 29/7/18 and has since carried out 17 raids without any further 
trouble in his landings (14/10/18). 


Slight trouble with his eyes has quite dis- 


and treated 104 officers who would: have been “‘ turned 
down’’ for bad landings if they had not been sent to 
him for treatment. Of these cases, it was possible to 
trace 73 officially. “Of these. 73, 55 subsequently proved 
successful in flying,’often ‘on active service; 4 proved 
failures, primarily on account of the persistence of their 
inability to land’ a machine after treatment, 6 were 
found unsuitable for flying, but. no details were ,obtain- 
able as to their landings; while 8 were: found unfit. by 
medical boards: for: various: reasons-for “example, 


neurasthenia, heart trouble—apart from or in addition 
to their eye trouble. If the 6 found unsuitable for 
flying be added to the 4 definite failures, 
give 84°5 per cent. successes after appropriate treat- 
ment. It is to be noted that the opinion expressed as 
to the improvement or otherwise in the ability of these 
cases to land is of particular value, since the candidates 
in almost all cases were returned to the aerodrome from 
which they came for treatment, aaa in many cases to 
the same instructor. 

'The sample excerpt of cases given in Table Il. shows 
that after returning from treatment many pilots were 
eventually posted overseas, some becoming engaged in 
the difficult work of deck-flying. Dates are given to 
indicate the length of time improvement may last. — 








Tests for Neuromuscular Codrdination and Harve 
Stability. a: al 


The tests “usually applied to doteentitin tiboces ‘neuro- | 


muscular codrdination and nerwous stability of he 
‘subject aret7+* 9: 


(a) Self-balanc¢ing. The ability of the caniideee: to stand 
successively for 15 seconds: on each foot, toe pointing to the 
front, with, the-other knee bent, legs not touching, ym 
closed and hands.to side. — 

(b) The power to lift. at, arm’s length. a light: metal rod 
placed on a board from the table to the level of the shoulder 
and replace it without upsetting the rod. [PPR tems see 
Air Ministry Publication C.A.1.) —- | 
(c) Tremor of eyes, tongue, and hands:, 9 {tie 
(d) Knee-jerk, .. .% PA rrrosst Fl 
Wing Commander’ Bowdler analysed , ‘the ‘ecbrihd 
of a series of candidates especially from the: point of 
view of the association of signs of - neuromuscular 
instability with failure to train as pilot.’ With the 
exception of the records of Group IT., which represents 
pilots and pupils examined at aerodromes: by. Wing 
Commander Bowdler and the writer, the observations 
were obtained either from: the original medical, exami- 
nation sheet or from medical reports made subsequently 
at the invaliding board. A pupil has been considered 
successful if he has completed his training and obtained 
his wings ; - an unsuccessful pilot for the purpose of this 
report is one who has been declared by the invaliding 
board permanently unfit for air work or who has crashed 
fatally. 

- The cases whose records have been investigated and 
compared are included in four groups:—, 

Group. I.—1000 accepted candidates who ultimately heomind 
successful pilots. Records.taken from original medical 
examination form on admission. 

Group II.—93 successful pilots and pupils. ‘Of these 76 had 
qualified and had considerable flying experience and 17 were 
successful pupils about to obtain their wings. Records taken 
on aerodromes. ey 
Group III.—200 accepted candidates who eventually failed 
to qualify or crashed during training with fatal results. 
Records taken on admission. 

Group IV.—40 pupils under instruction who failed in their 
training and were declared permanently unfit by the invalid- 
ing board. Crashes are not included in this eat Rees 
taken by the invaliding board. 


The results of this analysis are shown in Mable Tite 












































TABLE III: 
Group I. | Group II. |Group FIT. Group IV. 
— 1000 93 g00 7) Oe 
if successes.| successes.| failures. |. failures. 
Records | Records |; Records’| Records 
onadmis-| after |on admis-| Invaliding 
| sion. training. sion. | Board. 
| Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Po cent. 
Poor eanilehration b 16 5:3 - 8°0 50. 
alone’ © meas as ' 
Marked titnoratoves ZO 64 5°0 "20° 
Exaggerated reflexes (| tah) nen 
alone... | 39 21 » BAY s: ‘4 35 
Combination “ot. ‘two ) : tj >to oa 
of the signs above 0°5 0'0..« 30... Je, AGG : 
mentioned... . os en, | 
Combination of three 01 “00 10S Te 
of the signs above ge hd. sen fs cae i 
mentioned .. oo tae — ftp? 
ST eee 
“Total” ‘percentage LVGe eee eat : ; a" yer 
senting signs sirerigeafl Lash 1B choo tee it ais eee 
| % ° 5 I reat eee Gs 
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' It is shown by this table :— 


, (1.) That the percentage of cases which gave a bad reaction 
to the: tests is very much greater among the failures— 
prospective or actual—than among the successes. 
_ (I1.) That these signs of instability are more obvious in 
men who have actually flown, whether they have graduated 
successiully or have failed, and that therefore they may be 
regarded as signs of the result of ‘‘stress.”” The results in 
Group II. are worse than in Group I., and similarly those in 
pen IV. are much worse than those in Group ITI. 
_ (II1.) A comparison of the percentages presenting the 
yarious signs or combinations of signs in Groups I. and III. 
would appear to show that the presence of poor equilibration 
‘or marked tremor seriously diminish a candidate’s chances 
‘of gaining his wings. Indeed, it is probable that even “ fair ”’ 
equilibration and a moderate degree of tremor are indicative 
of likely failure to qualify as pilot. Exaggerated reflexes, 
on the other hand, appear to be unassociated with any 
abnormal tendency to failure. Combinations of pronounced 
signs are so rarely observed among candidates who were 
accepted that the number of cases presenting them in the 
first three groups is extremely small. Such figures as are 
available, however, show the inadvisability of accepting 
eandidates exhibiting these signs in combination. This view 
receives additional support from a consideration of. the 
genres in Group IV., which show the condition as regards 
these points of 40 unsuccessful pupils on their appearance 
before the Invaliding Board after failure had occurred. 
_ It is interesting to note that exaggerated reflexes and 
pronounced tremor occurred in 22°5 per cent. of these cases, 
exaggerated reflexes and poor equilibration in 2°5 per cent., 
pronounced tremor and poor equilibration in 15 per cent., 
and all three signs in 17°5 per cent. 
“As regards the neuromuscular system, therefore, it may 
be concluded that:.(a) Exaggerated reflexes alone appear to 
have no prognostic value, and their presence may be. dis- 
‘egarded. (b) Marked tremor and poor equilibration may be 
uken as signs of poor neuromuscular stability. The case of 
een cidate who shows one of these signs only should receive 
v ry careful consideration. Itis justifiable to assume that his 
chances of making a successful pilot’ are much less than 
normal. “(c) A candidate who shows both marked tremor and 
poor equilibration is probably unfitted for air work and 
OT be rejected forthwith, unless his condition can be 
ascribed to some temporary indisposition. The chances are 
not in favour of his being able to train successfully,and even 
if this were accomplished, his career as a useful pilot would 
probably be very short. Under such circumstances the 
expense to the country, the danger to life involved, and the 
waste of time to instructors are considerations that render 
the aéceptance of such a candidate unjustifiable. 


The Importance of Efficient Circulation and Respiration. 
For flying it is particularly important that the 
“bellows’’ and ‘‘pump”’ of the human machine shall 
be working efficiently. As regards the circulation the 
examination of the successful flying officer has shown 
that he is possessed of a pulse which gives the 
impression of a smooth, beautifully working piece of: 
mechanism. : 

The chief tests applied for testing circulatory efficiency 

are (1) the comparison of the pulse-rate sitting, at rest, 
Standing, and after graduated exercise (raising the 
body-weight on to a chair five times in 15 seconds), and 
(2) the measurement of the systolic and diastolic 
pressures. 
“In conjunction with Wing ‘Commander Bowdler, 
the writer ascertained the value of the above tests 
upon a number of successful fiying officers engaged 
upon different forms of aerial work at various flying 
Stations. In addition a number of successful and 
unsuccessful pupils-were also examined. The results 
are given in the following tables :— 

aa TABLE IV. 
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Pulse-rate. Time 

ag, | taken to 

it, 3 — s4| LPRGE Increase. return to 

ik + ere exercise. standing 

Flying instructors (29)*.... | 87 «| 114 27-20 sees. 
Test pilots (17) PT leg 109} 5 | BB 

Homie defence (30)— 

ee ee +. 101 126% 8.256 16 45 
‘High... Ad. d. be OR ol beg ALO. | 9, 25 Laserds 
Successful pupils (17) ve | 85 109 : 24 21... 45 
Failures (8) Pe A AOD Of 8B £12k fei WB L2H: 3s 
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* Oe ay a oe > neha : : ee : 
The‘figures in parentheses Yepresént the number of officers 
examined. 





Blood presswre.—The average systolic and diastolic 
pressures in the series are given below. These were 
taken with the arm at heart level and also with the 
arm raised through an angle of 120°. Both the systolic 
and diastolic pressures were taken by the auscultatory 
method, the systolic pressure being read preferably at 
the point of reappearance of the pulse (on coming down 
after previous obliteration by the armlet pressure). 


TABLE V.—Arm at Heart Level. 








wed Systolic Diastolic Pulse 
pressure. pressure. pressure. 

Flying instructors ... 120°6 89°3 Sc 
Test pilots ... 121°4 82°8 58°6 
Home defence— 

Low oe ms 1191 Tate. 41°4 

High ..: en 122°5 749 47°6 
Successful pupils ... 1157 741 41°6 
Failures E22 68°4 53°7 


' 





From a consideration of. the above observations it 
was possible to draw the following conclusions :— 


(a) That the’ observation of increase: of pulse-rate after 
exercise:and the time it takes to return to the rest-rate 1s a 
useful method of testing the functional efficiency of the 
cardio-vascular. system. With the method of exercise 
adopted an increased rate of over 25 and a return period 
of over 30 seconds are points calling for careful consideration 
of the candidate’s cardio-vascular system. ‘It is to be 
observed that a rest-rate above normal, especially if 
influenced by respiration, is not regarded as necessarily 
throwing doubt upon the functional efficiency of the cardio- 
vascular system. A pulse of 60. to 72 little raised by exer- 
cise (10. beats per minute), returning to normal in 10 seconds 
is, in our opinion, a good sign, generally associated with’ 
excellent physique and good stability of the’ nervous 
system. 

(b) A diastolic. pressure below 70 mm. Hg combined 
with a pulse pressure greater than 50'mm. Hg is: strong 
evidence that a cardio-vascular system. is unsuited for air 
work. From a consideration of blood pressure records the 
conclusion was formed that stress of service or high flying 
almost invariably produces in an, individual previously fit 
a low diastolic pressure and a big pulse pressure, due 
probably to lessening of vaso-constrictor tone of the 
arterioles. 


Application of the above standards among the various 
groups examined worked out as shown in Table VI. :— 























TABLE VI. 
° | | | 
= * oO . | . 
= fees) (petia ey sad 
Bs pee) SS a8 seg liaaat 
ree 6. | Ae Qe pis Piz | FAMal) Saco 
AA Ok nw) S911 80 Sloe hed eat. 
€) 68 | Sa | g3} S73 BO | DOM 
* = * | Q |O br 2O}.A4& | 
mH TE ath Pha od a 
eee Sh fe . =| a 
Flying instructors | . 29 0 0," +0 0 QO a4 0 
Test pilots’... ) AK fod) [18B4}..3 17'6 2 11'7 
Homme defence— | | 1 
Dowie Bloat 26: i)'43,| 20°0)072 6°6 1 6°6 
UU Sete ati es AA he Ort) A004. ° 20°0 3 20°0 
Successful pupils} 17 | 4 .|.234|. 5 29°4 esas 0 
Failures.). 1 .. |. 8 | ,5.,| 62514 | 500 4..|. 500 





It should be borne in mind that in the case of pilots 
recent nerve strain was common, and in. the Home 
Defence Squadrons the pilots. were being subjected to 
fairly constant stress, and there is every reason to 
believe that with a period of rest these. would conform 
to the requisite standard, |The instructors at flying 
schools ‘and the successful pupils.satisfied this test 
without exception, while four of the eight unsuccessful 
pupils would have been rejected on the score of cardio- 
vascular deficiency. .The other unsuccessful pupils, 
it should be observed, were of the nature of the 


‘‘temperamentally unfit.’”’..The test should not 
be applied rigidly without consideration of other 
points in the candidate’s condition., Indeed,’ in all 


subjects failing in the, tests, particularly borderline 
cases, other points (soft abdominal wall, splashing 
stomach, engorged jugular veins, reflexes brisk or 
exaggerated, tremors, poor balance, local signs) were 
corsidered. In this series it was found that failure to 
comply with the blood-pressure standard was almost 
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invariably associated 
physical signs. 
“It may be considered therefore that the ideal pulse 
for a flying officer has a small'range between systolic 
and diastolic pressures (20-30), with a _ rest-rate 
increased at most 20-25 by exercise and returning to 
the rest-rate in 10-15 seconds. 


with two or more of these abnormal 


From the respiratory point of view the subject must’ 


be possessed of good vital capacity, good expiratory 
force. The accessory ‘‘respiratory pump”’’ is of par- 
ticular importance in the airman owing to the fact that 
his position is frequently somewhat cramped in the 
machine. Good diaphragmatic action and good. tone 
of the abdominal muscles are essential to ensure 
adequate venous return to the heart and prevent any 
tendency to splanchnic pooling. The adequacy of the 
vital ‘capacity can be calculated from the Dreyer 
formule.® It is of interest to note that this falls away 
with the onset of fatigue, and that this falling-off is 
associated with a diminution of the supplemental air. 
In consequence there is an increase in the “residual 
air,” the effect being that a man is very much in the 
position of a machine running on a ‘‘ wrong mixture.”’ 
Such a man becomes a ‘‘ panter’’ instead of a deep 
breather at high altitudes. For the assessment of 
respiratory efficiency the following tests are employed : 
(1) the vital capacity ; (2) the power to hold the breath 
after full expiration and inspiration; (3) the height to 
which a column of mercury can be blown (with the 
cheeks held); and (4) the time at which a column of 
mercury can be sustained at 40 mm. Hg, the pulse 
being counted meanwhile.’ 

Experience has shown that although designed 
primarily as tests for respiratory efficiency these tests 
(particularly Test No. 4) have also great value in aiding 
the formation of an opinion as to the stability of the 
nervous system and the efficiency of the circulatory 
system. They are also of service in aiding the making 
of an assessment of the mentality of a subject. 


Tests to be Taken as a Whole. 


It should be remembered that these tests were 
devised to serve as adjuncts to the general clinical 
examination. It has been found that some purely 
temporary cause may be the reason of failure in some 
of the tests, and for this reason attention should be 
directed to the subject’s performance as a whole rather 
than to failure in any one particular test. It is also of 
the greatest importance that the tests be carried out 
exactly as specified in the directions, and that it be 
carefully observed whether the subject is really trying 
to do his best. Results obtained from an individual who 
is not trying are of little value beyond showing that at 
the moment he is not ‘‘ keen,’’ and therefore, to that 
extent, not thoroughly efficient. 

Various considerations led the writer to the conclusion 
that the first breakdown in the bodily. systems is 
frequently associated with the respiratory mechanism 
which, becoming defective in working, reacts owing to 
inefficient respiratory ventilation upon the cardio- 
vascular and nervous systems, thereby bringing out 
secondary signs of cardiovascular and nervous debility. 
In support of this view it should be stated that early 
on it was observed that pilots stated to be suffering 
from stress suffered from breathlessness and manifested 
inability to blow hard or expire deeply. Investigations 
were therefore made into the condition of the respira- 
tory mechanism of successful and unsuccessful pilots. 
The first test devised was that of holding the breath. 
Preliminary figures obtained from successful pilots 
showed that on an average these officers could hold 
their breath under the conditions of the test for 
69 seconds, whereas many officers who were attending 
medical boards owing to their inability to fly high 
could hold the breath, generally speaking, but 20 to 
40 seconds, the performance being attended usually 
with a considerable degree of discomfort. 

Table VII. gives the figures obtained in various groups 
of officers. 





6 THe LANCET, August 9th, 1919. ] ) 
7 For details see Air Ministry Publication C.A.1; alsoTHE LANCET, 
Feb. 8th, 1919. 
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* Average (with the exception noted).. + Minimum. 
t One or two suffering from stress included in the table. 


From the above figures it is seen that for the expira- 
tory force test 80 mm. Hg should be taken as a minimum. 
For the test of sustaining 40 mm.Hg with the, breath 
held 40 seconds should be regarded as the minimum 
time. It was found that these tests in combination 
were of use in indicating the powers of endurance of 
the subject for high or prolonged flying and also of 
value in assessing the degree of shock sustained by a 
pilot in so-called ‘‘ minor ”’ crashes. It is of interest 
that by it during the stage of investigation a number of 
subjects found unfit at the Aviation Candidates Board 
were also found unfit on this test. i 

It is believed that the above results show that in the: 
selection of the flying officer by the medical officer’ 
much may be done by submitting him to an overhaul 
as regards normal performance in much the same way 
as an aeroplane is examined..as to its efficiency by a 
technical officer. Evidence is also brought forward to. 
show what attributes are especially to be sought in the 
selection of a successful flying officer. | 
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THIS is to some extent an empirical paper. It is 
well known that the philosophy of diet has grown up: 
almost in a night; apart from this it is in the memory 
of the writers of this paper that during the last 20 years, 
there have been various phases in the teaching of the. 
treatment of tuberculosis by. diet. About 1900 the, 
Strasbourg geese method was generally accepted. Even. 
then Clifford Allbutt with his usual clarity of mind 
sounded a note of warnipg. At the International 
Tuberculosis Congress—the Congress at which Koch 
enunciated at Queen’s Hall his later opinion on bovine 
tubercle—Allbutt was advising that whilst a tuberculous 
patient with fever should not be treated as. a fever 
patient, still more, he should not be stuffed to repletion 
by masses of food which he was incapable of trans-: 
forming into energy. His advice was that the patient. 
on first coming under the notice of a sanatorium 
physician should be fed ona spare diet, which should 
be increased as the physician gauged. the assimilative 
powers of the patient. Later it became plain. to. all: 
conceal a mole-hill of 
and that fat stored up at the sanatorium 


muscle, 
leaving the 


| 
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patient in a state of physical exhaustion and mental 
‘depression at his apparently rapid relapse. 

| Walther told one of us that the principles which 
guided him in the dieting of his patients were: first, to 
‘emember that they had lost weight and the loss must 
be replaced; second, that the loss was still going on 
‘and extra food was obviously required day by day to 
replace this loss; third, that the everyday wear and 
tear normal to the human machine must be met by an 
amount of food also normal for a healthy person of 
similar bulk to the patient in question. He knew 
nothing of vitamines nor of the action of calcium or 
potassium salts, but he knew and spoke of the sandwich, 
the bread, the butter, and the meat as the main 
therapeutic agent in the war against tubercle. 


9 Production and Maintenance Rations. 
- Two terms are of special importance in considering 
the diet of a tuberculous patient; these terms are 
production ration and maintenance ration. It is 
jesirable to think of these terms, and indeed in these 
serms when we consider, say, the growth of a young 
shild, the well-being of a pregnant mother, the needs of 
jhe mother and the child when the child is at the 
oreast, and also the welfare of a patient suffering from 
subercle. In each case there must be given a mainten- 
ance ration to neutralise ordinary waste and produce 
ordinary energy and an excess or production ration 
which will supply material for growth or meet the needs 
of special waste. -In the production of cow’s milk 
shese principles have been recognised after’ much 
scientific research, and stabilised diets have resulted. 
here is a definite ratio between the weight of the 
mimal and the digestible protein and digestible starch 
quivalent that she requires. For every 1000 lb. of 
unimal, live weight, 0°75 lb. of protein and 6°25 of 
ligestible starch equivalent are required per day. For 
the production of milk add 0°65 digestible protein and 
150 starch equivalent for each gallon of milk given by 
jhe animal. If this production ration is not supplied 
ihe animal either draws on its own reserves, gets out of 
sondition, and loses weight, or the milk yield quickly 
lrops. 

' Th the case of the tuberculous patient a counter- 
dalancing increase of diet is required unless he is to lose 
sround. ‘The average requirement of a normal working 
man may be taken as 3400 calories per day. The 
voluntary ration advised by the Food Controller during 
ihe war only provided for about 2100 calories per head 
ver day. | 

War Ration for Tuberculous Patients. 


Under these adverse circumstances the Food Con- 
roller, prompted by medical advice, recognised that the 
vation for the tuberculous patient should be consider- 
ubly above that of the average individual. At the same 
ime.the Local Government Board published a diet scale 
lowing 3750 calories per head per day to all male 
sanatorium (tuberculous) patients over 10 years of age. 
tis true that this was the fixed maximum allowance 
ut it was a significant admission. For the medical and 
lursing staff a less generous diet was suggested, though 
his diet was again above that of the average individual 
ind was equal to 2490 calories. 

Since January, 1917, careful records have been kept 
i the weight of food consumed each week at Gateforth 
janatorium, and the number of calories per head per 
lay correlated with the weekly alteration in the weight 
£ the patients. Throughout the whole period these 
igures have kept almost constant. The calories per 
1ead per day occasionally fell during the summer 
nonths as low as 3300, and in the winter once rose as 
igh as 3800; but the daily average throughout the 
hree and a half years of the investigation was 3556. 
this figure is well within the Local Government Board 
naximum, but certainly in excess of the normal food- 
upply of personsngaged in sedentary or light muscular 
vork. This supply answered physiological demands. 
Ne had as patients very few women and no children. 
‘he men were engaged during three hours of the day in 
ight gardening. The food was scarcely ever really 
estricted, though some items were necessarily limited 
i quantity, their place being taken by other substances. 
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‘There was thus considerable thought given to the 
question of diet, and personal likes and dislikes were 
never ignored, On this diet, to a, great extent one of 
personal—that is, instinctive—choice, the patients did 
extremely well, their calamity being greatly modified. 
There was an almost universal gain in the individual 
body weights. So far our dietetic diagnosis was 
successful. 4 


Comparisons of National and Sanatorium Diets. 


Let us take another point of view. From the official 
figures published by the Food (War) Committee ofthe 
Royal Society as a command paper (Ed. 8421) at the 
request of the President of the Board of Trade, it is 
seen that during the five years 1909-13 inclusive cereals 
provided 34 per cent. of the total energy value of the 
nation’s food; potatoes and other vegetables, 20 per 
cent. ; sugar, 13 per cent. ; meat, 18 per cent. ; and dairy 
produce, 15 per cent. Now at. Gateforth cereals, sugar, 
potatoes, and other vegetables provided a much lower 
percentage of the total work-producing power, and the 
meat and dairy produce a much higher percentage. 





| Percentage of work-producing power con- 
tributed by various classes of food. 











=. : Rationing scheme for 
Rinedooa atelOtuh ee, des et ee 
1909-1913 1917-1920. | Consump-! Resident 
: tive sanatorium 
patients. staff. 
‘Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Cereals... | 34 | 30 30 35 
Sugar* ... Paice 13 Wor 7 9 
Potatoes ie 10 4 5 8 
Fruit and vegetables 10: 7] 3 4 3 
Meatt ... ELSIE 18 24 22 - 38 
Dairy producet ... | 15 30 | 32 27 











* Includes treaéle and jam. 
+ Includes beef, mutton, pork, bacon, eggs, poultry, game. 
+ Includes milk, cream, butter, cheese, margarine. 


The great difference between the Gateforth diet and 
the diet outside evidently lies in the fact that the former 
is richer in protein and fat than the latter. 


Necessity of Increased Protein Content. 


It comes to this, that if the patient is wasting there 
must be a high percentage of nitrogenous food in his diet. 
Again, as T. B. Wood and F. G. Hopkins! have pointed 
out, protein, apart from its flesh-forming power, directly 
stimulates the metabolism of all foods, and therefore of 
non-nitrogenous varieties. Carbohydrates have not this 
power. Protein has a lower fuel value than starch or 
fat. The figures are, taking starch as 1: protein, 0°94; 
fat in oil seeds, 2°4; fat in cereals, 2°1. Increased 
protein content must be provided. A man doing heavy 
work under stress or exposed to cold requires a com- 
parately large amount of protein in his diet. The same 
rule applies to a man suffering from a wasting disease. 

Of 1944 observations in the case of urban industrial 
families, the protein content per head per day amounted 
to 98 g., or 3°50z. Munition workers (18,000 observa- 
tions in 1917) consumed 115°7 g., or 4°1 oz., per head per 
day. The maximum weekly ration sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board for patients over 10 years of 
age and suffering from tuberculosis, would supply 
144 g., or 5°loz., of protein per head per day. The 
ration allowed to the resident staff was less rich; it 
supplied 92 g., or 3°3 oz., per head per day. The Gate- 
forth diet (three and a half years’ investigation) 
allowed 133 g., or 4°7 oz., of protein per head per day. 

Fats in Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculous patients require a rich fat diet. Fat.is 
highly assimilable and almost entirely absorbed from 
the alimentary canal; it is more slowly digested and 
absorbed than are carbohydrates. The most intense 


absorption of fat occurs five hours after a meal; the 
starches have been absorbed in three and a half hours, 


$$$ 





1 Food Economy in War Time, p. 8. 
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and starchy foods thus give a sense of repletion directly 
after a meal and a regretful sense of emptiness five 
hours later; the fats have a greater staying power. It 
is an old and wise tradition that fat-eaters are more 
piously contented with existence than those who abhor 
fat. Again, if one wishes to give a person undergoing 
much strain from work or disease a more than generous 
amount of food he is given average diet, and fats and 
protein are added in more than average proportion ; 
but if carbohydrate is piled on carbohydrate the result 
is flatulent fermentative dyspepsia and even physical 
exhaustion. Fats are tabloids of concentrated food, 
undiluted with water. They have more than double 
the calorific value of any alternative food. The question 
of bulk is of importance, as the alimentary capacity has 
its limits. E. H. Starling states? that fat should 
compose from 20 to 25 per cent. of the whole diet. 


Summary. 


(1) We find that tuberculous patients require more 
food than the average amount needed by the ordinary 
labourer outside. The minimum for Gateforth patients 
contains 3500 calories, the patients being almost 
invariably adults. 


_(2) The diet must be rich in protein and fat— 
protein, 4 to 43 oz. per head per day; fat, 4 oz. per 
head per day. We consider that the fat should be 
largely animal fat, particularly in the form of milk 
and milk-products. If margarine is used it should be 
as oleo-margarine and not made from vegetable fats. 


(3) Eggs should be in the dietary, and when they 
are not supplied their place should be taken by an 
extra amount of meat given according to accurate 
calculation. . 


(4) Whole-meal bread, beans, peas, and lentils should 
always be used, together with a plentiful supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables grown in the sanatorium 
grounds. . 


(5) Two pints of milk per day is the amount we 
suggest for each patient, and we draw attention to the 
following facts :— F 


In. the final report on the production and distribution o 
milk (Cmd. 483) it is pointed out that 0°25 pints per head per 
day is the average amount of milk used in Great Britain, 
although this amount is increased by the use of condensed 
and other forms of -preserved milk. This amount is 
inadequate, but from the daily milk allowance at Gateforth 
(namely, 2 pints per head) we get 25 per cent. of the calorific 
value of the total food supplied, 33 per cent. of the total 
protein, 36 per cent. of the total fat, and the following per- 
centage of the total vitamines: 75 per cent. of the total food 
rich in fat soluble A; 63 per cent. of the total food rich in 
water soluble B; and 65 per cent. of the total food rich in 
antiscorbutic principles. 


Can the importance of a plentiful, clean, rich, milk- 
supply, not only to the patient in the sanatorium but to 
the multitude outside its gates, be further emphasised ? 
We have seldom needed to depart from a routine diet 
based upon the principles and rules of experience set 
down in the foregoing pages. Raw-meat feeding has 
not been carried out at Gateforth, although it is some- 
times prescribed in the sister institution at Armley. 
Again, in the very few cases of hemoptysis met with 
at Gateforth diet has been reduced to the traditional 
drastic minimum of hospital practice, the sufferers being 
transferred as soon as possible to a more suitable 
institution, 


2 Brit. Med. Jour., August 3rd, 1918, p. 105. 








\.A Mrpicat MAyor.—Mr. Arthur Charles Roper, 
honorary surgeon to the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital 


any penetey Eye Infirmary, has been nominated as Mayor of 
xeter. 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS.—At the 
last meeting of the Devon Education Committee it.was 
decided that the salaries of school medical officers should in 
future be £500, increasing to £600 per annum by annual 
additions of £25. It was also determined that the salary of 


the, present medical officers be raised to £500 a year,-as from: 
April lst last, and that the travelling allowance be raised 


from £175 to £200 per annum. 


aphasia, and signs of meningeal reaction. 
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SYMPTOMS RESEMBLING TABES DORSALIS 


ARISING AFTER ANTITYPHOID INOCULATION, | y 
By JUDSON S. BURY, M.D. Lonp., F.R.C.P., 


VISITING PHYSICIAN TO THE NEUROLOGICAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PENSIONERS AT BRINNINGTON ; CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 





THERE is ample evidence that the low percentage ot 
cases of enteric fever in the British army during the 
recent war was due to systematic inoculation with anti- 
typhoid vaccine, and also that in the vast majority of 
cases such inoculation was quite harmless. Large doses 
of the vaccine are well tolerated by healthy persons, but 
this is not always the case in persons who have some 
morbid taint: The vaccine may light up a latent tuber- 


culosis, may cause a rise of temperature, and a recru- 


descence of intestinal symptoms in persons who have 
suffered from enteritis, and may lead to the development 


of albuminuric retinitis in the subjects of Bright's 


disease... Meyer has recorded a sudden. death due to 
edema of the glottis after inoculation in a case.of 
status lymphaticus.2 Very rarely symptoms of dis- 
ease have been observed to;develop in previously 
healthy persons soon after inoculation. The sequence, 
of course, may have been accidental, the observed 
illness being due not to the vaccine but to some other 
agent. A critical investigation of every case is essential, 
but even then it may be difficult or impossible to decide 
as to the cause of the illness. The absence of satis- 
factory proof, however, neither detracts from the 
interest of the association, nor lessens the necessity for 
putting it on record. | 


Sequele of Antityphoid Inoculations. 


Before describing a case recently under observation, | 
will briefly allude to some communications by French 
physicians, in which cases of nervous sequel of anti- 
typhoid inoculation are described. In nearly all the 
triple vaccine known as T.A.B. was used, and the 
symptoms appeared suddenly within a few hours of the 
vaccination. Two cases with signs of cortical thrombosis 
are reported by Roussy and Cornil® :— po 


1. A sensory. disturbance of the left arm with. ataxia developec 
on the day after a third injection of T.A.B.; the disturbance, was 
of cortical type and corresponded to the description of corticai 
lesions given by H. Head and G. Holmes. There was slight 
tremor of the left hand and movements of the fingers resembling 
those of athetosis. The motor power was not impaired,;. sligh: 
muscular atrophy developed for a time, eee 

2. The patient fell. unconscious after a first injection of thé 
same vaccine. He was found to have right hemiplegia, tota. 
Six months later ther¢ 
was a typical residual hemiplegia with dysarthria. i 


In both cases the Wassermann reaction was negative 
The authors think they were justified in regarding the 
inoculation as the cause of the cerebral lesion. Sever 
cases are recorded by Souques* :— Ube 2 ae 


1. A man, aged 41, was found in a:semi-comatose condition witl 
right hemiplegia and aphasia a few hours after a second injection 
of an anti-paratyphoid A and:B vaccine; he remained semi 
conscious for about a week. Hemiplegia and dysarthria wer 
present 18 months later. Syphilis and alcohol were excluded, 

2. Aman, aged 35, was suddenly seized with headache, pyrexia 
and vomiting three hours after a fourth injection of anti-typhoi 
A year later there was right-sided paresis together wit! 
other symptoms which pointed, in the author’s opinion, either to: 
unilateral cerebellar disturbance or to disseminated sclerosis. — - 

3. A man, aged 33, almost immediately after a fourth injection © 
T.A.B., began to suffer from violent headache and other meningea 
symptoms. Eight months later there were no objective signs of : 
cerebral lesion, but the patient complained of constant headach 
and was very irascible and indifferent to the conduct of his affairs 
he also suffered from marked amnesia. The Wassermann reactio! 
was negative. Yay 

4. A man, aged 38; previously healthy, had a genuine epileptic fi 
during the night following the day when he had a second injectio’ 
of T.A.B. vaccine. Subsequently other fits occurred and alway 
during the night. ae ; 

5. A man, aged 19, a few hours after a second injection of T.A.F 
vaccine, became feverish, vomited, and had a stiff neck. Fou 
months later he suffered from constant headache. The Wasserman: 
reaction was negative. ; * ew 

.6. A man, aged 21, after a single injection of antityphoid vaccine 
developed severe headache and yomiting; the vomiting continue: 
for a month, the headache during the four months he was unde 
observation. . cn 2 

7. A’man, aged 41, after a third injection of the vaccine, notice: 
that the right side of his neck was getting larger; four months late 
his eyes'were. unduly prominent and his hands trembled. Graves’ 
disease was diagnosed and marked sighs of this disease were preser 
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| A fatal case of acute ascending Landry’s paralysis is 
ceported by Guillain and Barré,’ death occurring nine 
lays after a fourth injection of 14 c.cm. of T.A.B. 
vaccine. After a full consideration of the case the 
-wuthors conclude that the vaccination was in some way 
jhe exciting cause of the paralysis. 


f The Author’s Case. 


_ The following is a brief clinical account of a patient 
ander my own care :— 

. History.—J. W., aged 36, was admitted to Brinnington 
Hospital on June 22nd, 1920. He enlisted in August, 1914, 
and became an orderly in the R.A.M.C., stationed at 
Woolwich. He had always enjoyed good health. Towards 
the end of January, 1918, his left arm was injected with 








‘was inoculated a second time. In a few hours he began to 
eel sickly, and on getting out of bed the following morning 
sus legs gave way and he fell on the floor.. He was helped up 
md put to bed.. A doctor saw him the next day and told 
jam to get up and fight it out. He could get up but could only 
‘walk by catching hold-of objects near him; his hands also 
‘were helpless and he frequently dropped things he was carry- 
yng. He states that although he has had various kinds of treat- 
nent there has been no improvement in his condition, which 
is now much the same as it was two years ago. About 
»8 months ago his blood and _ cerebro-spinal fiuid were 
»xamined ; both gave a negative Wassermann reaction. On 
“dmission to hospital he complained of headache, a burn- 
“ng feeling down the spine and in the abdomen, and of weak- 
jess of the left leg; he said his left foot often turned over 
‘inversion) and threw him down. 
| Symptoms,—These, have not varied. much during the last 
hree months, and are as follows.. All movements of left 
jeg weak ; resistance to passive movement at ankle, knee, 
md hip much impaired. Muscles of both legs flaccid, 
showing a slight or moderate degree of hypotonus, as when 
‘he limb is-raised with knee 
ion of both arms and legs. When his eyes are closed his 
itempts.to touch the tip of his nose are very imperfect, 
Specially with a finger of the left hand; Romberg’s 
"ymptom well marked; gait ataxic. Cutaneous sensibility 
(Ppears to be slightly impaired over whole of left side. 
nee-jerks, examined many times, have always been 
sluggish; right jerk, the weaker of the two, sometimes 
Mmpossible: to elicit; ankle-jerks also sluggish; right jerk 
very feeble. Abdominal reflexes have never been obtained : 
jantar reflex, flexor in type, very feeble and often absent. 
Micturition delayed, slow, and prolonged. Sexual functions 
mpaired ; he states that he has not had an erection since 
yeginning of illness. Pupils are unequal in size, right 
oupil being smaller than left; both react to light and 
sccommodation, but right pupil not so well as left. Mental 
vondition excitable; he tends to exaggerate his symptoms, 
md states that his memory is very bad. Blood and cerebro- 
‘pimal fluid, again examined, gave a negative Wassermann 
action. Psycho-therapy, but not including hypnotism, 
vith many attempts to re-educate the movements of his 
imbs, have been tried without success. 

Diagnosis of the case is difficult. The ataxia, the 
typotonus, the unequal sluggish knee-jerks, and the 
tmequal pupils strongly suggest tabes; the Wassermann 
‘eaction, however, is negative. If the symptoms of 
‘abes should become more distinctive then the old 
{uestion will arise—namely, Can true tabes ever occur 
part from syphilis? My answer is that I have seen 
vases which presented symptoms indistinguishable 
tom those of tabes in which syphilis, so far as our 
resent tests go, could be absolutely excluded ; such 
ases, however, are veryrare. Hysteria has been fully 
onsidered ; there is much in the man’s behaviour and 
onversation to support that diagnosis. Experience of 
he psycho-neuroses during the war has tended to 
viden the range of hysteria, to lead. us to regard many 
ymptoms as hysterical which formerly were thought 
0 depend on definite lesions in the nervous system; 
ve are finding an increasing difficulty in separating 
functional’’ from. ‘‘ organic” disease. Even the 
taxia, or at least some of it, in cases of genuine 
abes, may be psychical in origin. But hysteria alone 
an scarcely account for such objective signs of disease 
f the nervous System. as are present in the case 
scribed. 

References.—1. Bussy : Lyon Méd, 1919, p. 20. 2, Meyer: Miinchen. 
1ed, Wehnschr., 1919, p. 261. 3. G. Roussy et L. Cornil: Rev. Neurol,, 


19, p. 453: also G. Roussy, p. 505. 4. A. Souques: Rey. Neurol., 1919, 
. 50l. 5. G. Guillain et J: A. Barré: Rev. Neurol., 1919, p. 595. 
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I PROPOSE to consider certain factors connected with 
the lesions indicated in the title of this paper. More 
particularly do I wish to lay stress upon the best means 
to be adopted for the eradication of the disease, the 
restoration of function and the prevention of deformity. 

I will first consider malignant disease of the lip, and 
bring to your notice certain interesting facts connected 
with its: incidence. In a recent paper? A. C. Broders 
gives certain statistical data compiled from a series of 
537 cases.» He divides epithelioma of the lip into four 
grades, according to the differentiation of the cells. 
The least malignant type is that in which differentiation 
is most pronounced, whereas lack of differentiation 
indicates the . quick growth of more pronounced 
malignancy. The microscopical appearance is of little 
value as an indication for treatment, but may be of 
considerable value from the point of view of prognosis. 


Relative Incidence. 

The relative rarity of the disease in females is an out- 
standing feature. In Broders’s series of 537 cases the 
male patients number 526, whereas only 11 were 
females, a proportion of 49 tol. OC. Rowntree recorded 
particulars of 241 cases, males affected being 233 and 
females 8, a proportion of 29 to 1. In the. Cancer 
Hospital malignant disease of the tongue in women is 
sufficiently uncommon. . Malignant disease of the lip.is 
even more so, and our experience here suggests that 
the proportion indicated by Broders is more nearly the 
correct one. Epithelioma of the lip again is a lesion of 
advanced age; thus in Broders’s series the youngest 
case was 21 years of age and the oldest 97, with an 
average age-incidence of 57°3. In’ Rowntree’s series the 
youngest patient was 29 and the oldest 81, the average 
age being 56°4. 

A large proportion of people affected are connected 
with, outdoor activities, Broders noting that 68 per cent. 
were thus employed. In a number of cases, too, the 
malignant lesion is preceded by a-sore or ulcer. The 
freedom of the upper lip as compared with the lower is 
very striking ; the lower lip is affected in 96 per cent. 
of the cases, the remaining 4 per cent. being those 
cases in which the upper lip and the angles of: the 
mouth are the sites involved. 


Atiology and Duration. 


The lesion is usually situated to one side or other of 
the middle line, and shows a marked predilection for 
the muco-cutaneous surface. In those cases affecting 
the free border of the lip the influence of syphilis would 
appear to be a negligible factor. This is in marked 
contrast to the findings in malignant disease’ of the 
tongue, where a definite history of syphilis can be 
elicited in something like 95 per cent. of the cases. 


In those cases, however, in which the buccal surface of 
the lip is primarily affected the syphilitic history, or a 
definite preceding syphilitic lesion, plays a larger part as an 
setiological factor. In four-fifths of the cases patients are 
addicted to smoking, and in a large proportion of these the 
method employed is the pipe—frequently clay of the un- 
glazed variety. The relationship of clay-pipe smoking . to 
epithelioma of the lip is demonstrated by F. L. Hoffman in 
his work on ‘“‘ Mortality from Cancer throughout the World.’’ 
He states that in the district of Columbia the negro women 
smoke clay pipes, a habit which is practically unknown 
among the white population. At ages over 40 8:4 of 100,000 
of the black population are afflicted with mouth cancer, 
whereas only 3°35 of the whites are similarly affected. At 
ages over 70 the incidence of malignant disease in the blacks 
increases to 30°1, as compared with 8°6. In this connexion 
it is interesting to note that the incidence, of cancer of 
the lip undergoes no diminution in old age, such as ‘Is 





1A post-graduate lecture delivered at the Cancer Hospital. 
2 Journal of the American Medical Association? March 6th 1920. 











universally observed in cancer affecting other sites. The 
average duration of the disease is remarkable in view of the 
fact that it affects a part of the body so easily open to notice. 
In Rowntree’s series the average duration is one’ year and 
nine months; in Broders’s series two years and six months, 


the longest period of duration noted being 28 years. In’ 


many cases, undoubtedly, the inconvenience occasioned in 
the early stages of the disease is so slight that patients do 
not trouble to seek medical advice. On the other hand, 
typical characters associated with malignant disease are so 
frequently wanting in the early stages that it is possible 
that practitioners consulted fail to recognise the initial 
‘character of the lesion. Any sore or scab on the lip of a 
person at or over middle age should be regarded with the 
greatest suspicion, no matter to what extent it may lack the 
typical characters of a malignant ulcer. 


_ Diagnosis and Indications for Treatment. 


The question of differential diagnosis is not difficult, 
for the only lesion from which epithelioma must be 
differentiated, apart from simple ulcers, is a primary 
chancre.” The condition of the glands will readily serve 
to distinguish the one from the other lesion. : 

In the case of a primary chancre glandular enlargement 
becomes obvious in six weeks, whereas obvious glandular 
enlargement in epithelioma is an occurrence of a much 
later date. Microscopical examination of cases submitted 
to gland operation will frequently show these structures 
free from invasion. 'This freedom is dependent on the dura- 
tion of the disease and the type of growth asindicated by the 
microscopical characters of the initial lesion. Broders 
found that in 449 cases submitted to a gland operation 334, or 
76°62 per cent., were free from metastases. Metastases were 
found in the remaining 105 cases. Of these, only 12 were 
known to be living, 10 of whom reported a good result. A 
microscopical examination of the glands removed at opera- 
tion constitutes, therefore, a valuable basis for prognosis. 
This: must be very guarded in cases where metastatic 
deposits are demonstrated. 


Important indications for treatment emerge from a 
consideration of collected cases of recurrence. 

Seventy-seven recurrences were investigated by Rowntree, 
and of theseonly 7 were initially subjected to a gland opera- 
tion. Of the latter, 1 recurred in the lip, 1 in the sub- 
maxillary region, and 5 recurrences were noted in lip and 
glands. alike. In the 70 cases in which operation was 
restricted to local excision, 20 recurred in the lip only, 20 
recurred in the lip and glands, and 30 recurred in the sub- 
maxillary glandsonly. Thus out of 77 cases local recurrence 
was noted in 46. This high proportion of local recurrence 
is' in» marked contrast to that ‘which obtains in the 
case of the tongue, where. local recurrence is a rare 
event. It would appear that local excision has « been 
practised on far too niggardly lines, and I have no hesitation 
in. stating that the conventional V-shaped excision should 
rarely be advised or practised. It is possible that an undue 
fear of deformity has led to the perpetuation of this too 
limited removal. This fear should have in the present day 
no influence in deciding the scope of the operation. True it 
is, that bringing the parts together in an operation planned 
on broader lines would inevitably lead to unseemly deformity 
and determined loss of function. A planned procedure for 
the reconstitution of the lower or upper lip, as the case may 
be, must be undertaken. 


Plastic Surgery in Military and Civil Practice. 

In the case of war wounds plastic surgery of 
the lip, as of all other facial defects arising similarly, 
is the plastic surgery of residual deformities. In 
other words, the responsible wounds have neces- 
sarily been allowed to cicatrise before any operative 
procedure to remedy the defect can be undertaken. 
This limitation is a matter most emphatically not 
of choice but of necessity. In the process of heal- 
ing scar tissue is formed radiating to a variable extent 
according to the conformity and severity of the wound 
into the surrounding tissues, thereby diminishing their 
nutrition and leading to a loss in them of elasticity and 
plasticity which are their normal attributes. 

The natural tendency of scar tissue to contract leads, 
moreover, to a displacement of the mobile soft tissues 
toward the nearest fixed point in their neighbourhood. The 
effect of this is to destroy contour and distort expression, 
for expression must obviously be determined by the changing 
‘disposition of mobile parts of the face brought about by 
muscular action. Contraction of scar tissue causes adhesion 
of mobile lips to fixed alveolus, distortion of the angle of the 
mouth, and, when allowed to do so, limitation of the move- 
ments of the mandible upon the fixed maxilla. In war 
surgéry .of the face these unfavourable conditions are 
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necessarily present and are determined by the character of 
the injuries sustained. These conditions are not necessarily 
imposed upon the surgeon who operates for malignant 
disease, provided that excision and reconstitution ure under- 
taken at the same time. It will be clear that it is greatly to 
the advantage of patient and operator alike that the pitfalls 
and difficulties associated with the plastic surgery of 
residual deformities should be avoided whenever and 
wherever possible. mA J 
To sum up, the operator who undertakes the surgical 
treatment of malignant disease of the face and jaws 
should have developed the necessary technique in 
plastic surgery to be able himself to build up what he 
has destroyed and restore a facial expression that he 
has distorted. a 
Methods Adopted by the Lecturer. . 


The diagrams will illustrate two methods adopted by 
me for restoration of the lower lip after wide excision 
for malignant disease. ‘The most frequent method 


adopted has been that advocated by Dowd. I have 


myself employed this method on several occasions, but 
have not been satisfied with the cosmetic and functional 
results obtained. I therefore abandoned it in favour of 
one or other of the methods illustrated. A practical 
point of importance which determines a further differ. 
ence between the plastic surgery of war injuries ané 
the plastic surgery of malignant disease is that care 
must be taken lest as much be expected from the map 


of 50 as can be confidently looked for in the young, 


healthy soldier of 25. In the young soldier the limit 
of nutrition was, in my experience, never reached in 
dealing with the tissues of the face and upper part of 
the neck. This is emphatically not so in the case ol 
the man or woman past middle age, whose vessels are 
thickened and whose general constitutional condition 
has passed its zenith and has started on the downward 
slope. As illustrating this particular point, it may be 
observed that the second method, pictorially demon 
strated, is on that account unsuitable for the more 
elderly patients. Both methods, however, are alike ix 
this, that the angle of the mouth is formed, as it shoulé 
be, by rotation and not by the junction of mucous 
membrane to skin along a linear slit. Dowd’s opera 
tion, in addition to being somewhat primitive in its con 
ception, fails in many cases to provide a continen 
angle, with the inevitable result that lip control is 
defective and dribbling, perhaps slight in amount 
constantly occurs. iltee OT eee 7 

Another factor that must be considered in relation 
nutrition is the vascular emasculation to which the tissue: 
of the neck must be subjected in any operation undertake1 
for the removal of glands. Removal of glands should bi 
undertaken in every case, for although freedom fron 
glandular invasion may persist even for years the occur 
rence of the latter is always to be dreaded. Rowntre 
records a case in which the submaxillary glands wer 
affected 11 years after the primary operation for loca 
excision. Equally, too, it is impossible by ordinary physica 
methods to determine whether glands are infected or not 
and there is no question but that the percentage of cur 
would, in this particular type of malignant disease, b 
greatly increased. if, in addition to wide local removal, thi 
fat and glands in the regions subject to infection wer 
removed in every case. The operation in the neck shoul 
be undertaken as a secondary procedure after the loca 
excision and repair of the lip have been completed, and it i 
only necessary further to consider the question of extent 
The groups of glands affected are in order of frequency 
submaxillary, submental, and upper carotid. It has beet 
noted on many occasions that the glands first palpabl; 
affected have been the submaxillary group on the sid: 
opposite to the lesion. Jameson and Dobson in the curren 
number of the British Journal of Surgery point out that thi 
efferent lymphatics of the submental glands pour thei 
lymph indifferently into the submaxillary glands of eithe 
side. The apparent anomaly just alluded to is thus satis 
Further, it is a powerful argument i 
favour of the removal of the lymph-draining areas not onl! 
on one but on both sides of the neck. Se) 


Tumours of the Jaws. ae | 
I propose now briefly to discuss some of the commone 
tumours of the jaws. The most common tumow 
occurring on the alveolus of both jaws is the epulis 
This may be a pure fibroma arising from the alveolo 
dental periosteum, or myeloid sarcoma originating frov 
the alveolus itself.. The simple fibrous epulis present 


' 
| 





' small prominent tumour, generally in the incisor 
‘egion, may be pedunculated, but is more often sessile, 
f 3 firm to the touch, does not bleed readily, and 
as a colour very similar to that of the normal gum. 
‘he myeloid epulis is apt to assume larger proportions, 
ends to produce displacement of the neighbouring 
'2eth, is softer to feel, bleeds more readily, and is of a 
-eep maroon colour. Both tend to reappear unless 
emoval is adequate. In most cases even the fibrous 
pulis demands for efficient removal the extraction of 
ae teeth on each side, together with the destruction of 
ne alveolar septum. In every case these steps are 
ecessary for the removal of the myeloid form, and 
aould the tumour have attained any considerable size 
| removal of the surrounding bone is required. 
a the case of the mandible, the basal margin should 
a left to preserve continuity and rigidity, for this 
Jmour, as in the true myeloid type in the long bones, 
acks the essential characters of malignancy. 

, One of my cases was a very fine example of an epithelial 
Jontome. This type of tumour may make its appearance 
‘jany time after the age of 12, is commonly situated in the 
‘olar region of the mandible, grows slowly, may attain 
Gn" 
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to thin their embracing walis give rise to that physical sign 
known as egg-shell crackling., Both may attain considerable 
size, and when affecting the upper jaw may encroach upon 
the cavity of the antrum. The follicular odontome contains 
embedded in its wall a more or less well-formed tooth or 
denticle, comprising fully developed dental structures, and 
as its name implies, is associated in its formation with the 
dental follicle or tooth sac. 

The dental cyst, although presenting similar clinical 
characters, encloses nothing but fluid contents. The origin 
of these cysts is somewhat obscure. They are frequently 
associated with a tooth whose pulp has died asa result of 
septic infection, conveyed either by direct invasion through 
a carious cavity or indirectly by an inflammatory lesion of 
the alveolo-dental periosteum. A definite epithelial lining 
can be demonstrated in some, and in these, at any rate, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that their origin is connected 
with the remnants of the enamel organ embedded in the 
paradental membrane. The dental cyst occurs more fre- 
quently in the upper jaw, and both dental and dentigerous 
varieties are more commonly met with in the incisor and 
canine regions. 





Another type of tumour—periosteal fibroma—is 
somewhat uncommon and may be difficult to distinguish 
| from periosteal sarcoma. 


ag METHOD 1. 





i. 
bag 


large size as in the present instance, is partly solid and 
tly cystic, is perfectly innocent, but may nevertheless 
apose upon the surgeon’ the necessity of removing that 
tion of the mandible which it has involved. This 
Mmour was described many years ago by the late Sir 
vederick Eve, but its pathology was not then appreciated 
id was designated multilocular cystic disease. It has 
en definitely shown since then that the tumour originates 
mm the enamel organ, and in its microscopical structure 
produces the tall columnar epithelium of the enamel 
ting ameloblast and the loose conformation of the 
eilate reticulum. 

Upon casual observation one fails to discern any facial 
formity in the patient from whom this tumour was 
moved. Functionally, too, her condition is quite satis- 
story. She is wearing an upper and lower denture, which 
41 arrangement of interlocking flanges prevents any 
eral deviation of the sound half of the mandible. Articula- 
wm, then, has been normally maintained, and mastication 
little, if at all, interfered with, for she is able to deal 


eerily with all the constituents of an ordinary mixed 
2 oy 


The epithelial odontome is one of many odontomata 
tich affect the jaws. Many of these are so rarely 
countered as for practical purposes to be ignored. 
WO, however—the dentigerous cyst or follicular 
Ontome, and the dental cyst—are tumours which 
cur in the mandible and maxilla with some 
squency. 

These tumours have certain characters in common. They 
pand the jaw slowly, and when attaining a size sufficient 





The sarcomata, however, are rare before the age of 15, 
with the exception of that form of endosteal sarcoma which 
arises in children in association with the mesoblastic struc- 
tures—in other words, the dental papilla of the first per- 
manent molar. [Such a periosteal sarcoma was shown in a 
half mandible removed from a little girl aged 8 years, in 
which, although the tumour had attained a considerable size, 
the mandible, shown by a cross-section, preserved its 
normal outline embedded in the substance of the tumour. ] 
The same points will be seen exemplified in this little child 
as in the case of the adult patient—viz., absence of deformity, 
maintenance of correct articulation, and little, if any, 
diminution in masticatory power. 

Periosteal sarcoma of the jaws, mandible and maxilla, as 
in the case of the long bones, is a most malignant tumour, 
and prognosis, even after the widest possible removal, is 
very grave. 

True endosteal sarcoma of the round-celled or spindle- 
celled type is met with as a definite tumour in the lower 
jaw. Their conformation is, however, different from 
that of the periosteal type. 

The endosteal expands the bone, the periosteal surrounds 
it, and it may thus readily be deduced that the X ray 
appearances are of considerable value as a means of 
differential diagnoses. Further, alveolar ulceration takes 
place in the endosteal type before the tumour has 
attained any great size, and rate of growth is relatively slow. 
Ulceration thus occurring on the alveolar aspect exposes 
a softarea resembling granulation tissue, which bleeds when 
touched. The outlook in such cases is far more favourable 
than’ in the periosteal group, and this particular patient 
shows no sign of recurrence after a period of two years. 
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Periosteal sarcoma in the maxilla rarely attacks the facial 
surface. It» may, however, originate from the muco- 
periosteum of the antrum or invade that cavity from out- 
side. Its course is then determined by the anatomical con- 
formation of the region. Thus it may spread inwards to the 
nose; downwards to the palate, backwards to the zygomatic 
and temporal fosse, through the spheno-maxillary fissure 
into the orbit, and through the sphenoidal fissure to the base 
of the brain. 

‘In this course it is mimicked by simple or malignant 
tumours, which, arising in the naso-pharynx, push 
their way into the antral cavity. Im a case of a 
maxilla thus invaded and distorted an angeio-fibroma 
arising in the naso-pharynx produced great disfigure- 
ment by insinuating its mass in ‘the directions thus 
indicated. 

‘The patient was a boy, aged 14, and photographs taken 
after the removal of the maxilla and the insertion of a 
suitable obturator showed how little need be the disfigure- 
ment occasioned by a proceeding of such magnitude. The 
operation was performed by Mr. Joseph Cunning, and after- 
treatment was conducted by Mr. C. H. Bubb.) 

Another type of tumour affecting the: antrum is the 
carcinoma. Although the antral cavity is ined by ciliated 
columnar epithelium it is curious to note that any other 
type than the squamous carcinoma is very rarely met with. 
It is possible that this tumour, too, originates from the 
enamel organ islets embedded in the alveolo-dental peri- 
osteum. The onset of this tumour is very insidious and is 
an affection of the fifth and sixth decades. Its presence is 
at times indicated by a niggling pain for which a supposedly 
peccant tooth is extracted. The socket does not heal but is 
quickly occupied by friable soft growth indicating that 
already the cavity of the antrum has been invaded to its 
utmost. capacity. Careful observation in such a case will 
usually show a slight puffy swelling immediately below 
the corresponding infra-orbital margin, and the history 
of a blood-stained nasal discharge on the same side will 
be elicited. The disease, however, may occur when all the 
teeth onthe side affected are absent. The quite symptom- 
less way in which the antral cavity is invaded by this type 
of squamous carcinoma has caused it to be known as the 
epitheleoma térébrant or boring epithelioma. 


Maintenance of Function. 


I do not propose to discuss the operative technique 
demanded for the removal of these tumours of the 
mandible and maxilla, but I wish to draw your 
attention to the steps necessary to minimise deformity 
and maintain function. In the case of the mandible, 
removal of half the bone will permit muscular action to 
pull the sound half in a direction downwards, inwards, 
and backwards. If such a position.be allowed to ensue 
any hope of good functional result may be dismissed 
as impossible. It, therefore, behoves the surgeon to 
adopt measures to prevent such happening, and to this 
end it is his bounden duty to call to his aid a trained 
dental surgeon familiar with the methods of controlling 
distortion. 

The secret of success is the immediate splinting of the 
mobile half mandible on the fixed maxilla in such a way 
that their relative positions are correctly maintained. The 
splint destined to be used should be planned and constructed 
before the operation is undertaken and should be inserted 
before the patient leaves the operating table. The 
splints used for these cases of excision of mandible and 
maxilla may appear to be bulky, but I have never known 
any untoward results’ or inconvenience caused by their 
presence. In fact, the patients express themselves more 
comfortable with them than without them. The splints are 
worn. for a period of six weeks to two months, by which 
time the tissues are so conditioned as to permit of the 
insertion of a permanent apparatus which will allow the 
exercise of the masticatory function. 

As a result of one’s experience in these lesions of 
civil life it was possible to preach the gospel of active 
codéperation between surgeon and dental surgeon in the 
lesions of war, and although these pleadings fell for a 
time on barren ground they were eventually universally 
accepted, and laid the foundation of the extraordinarily 
good results obtained in the treatment of war injuries 
to the face and jaws. As in military surgery, so in 
civil surgery it must be emphasised that no surgeon 
who undertakes the treatment of these jaw and facial 
lesions can afford to act alone; he must enlist the 
services of a skilled dentist. The cosmetic and func- 
tional results obtained in the cases shown to you to-day 


will, I think, convince. you that such codperation is 


not merely theoretically sound but practically justified. 
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WE have called the condition about to be described 


‘“senecio disease’? for want of a more appropriate 
name, and also thereby to indicate the cause. In 
1918 the attention of the Union Government Health 
Department was called by Dr. L. Albertijn to certain 
cases of sickness of obscure causation occurring in 
the George district of ‘the. Cape ‘Province. Whole 
families had suffered from ‘time to time f 
a complaint, of which the ‘chief Symptoms. were 
abdominal pain and vomiting with ascites. It Was 
suggested that the disease was of dietetic origin, and 
samples of meal and wheat, bread from which was 
known to have been eaten for some time by affected 
persons, were examined. 
the plants known as Senecio ilicifolius and Senecio 
burchelli grow as weeds in the wheat-fields at George, 
and that when the wheat is threshed seeds and portions 
of these plants frequently remain behind and are sold 
with the wheat. 
old-fashioned type, where winnowing is not efficient, 
the seeds are also ground with the wheat grains into 
meal. 


from 


Investigations showed that 


Should the wheat be milled in mills of 


When making these investigations we were aware 


that plants of the same species are known to produce 
similar 
stomach staggers or Moltedo disease in South Africa, 
Winton’s disease in New Zealand, and Picton disease 
in Nova Scotia. 
or seeds of these plants have developed symptoms and 
shown post-mortem appearances similar to those which 
we are about to describe in man. 


diseases in stock—e.g., straining sickness, 


Experimental animals fed on portions 


Symptoms. . 
The disease had existed in the George and Mosse 


Bay districts for at least ten years previous to ou 
inquiries, and during this period some 80 cases—manj 
of them fatal—had occurred. 
inquiry there were about 11 cases; the majority 0: 
these patients subsequently died. We found that the 
patients invariably belonged to the poorer class © 


At the time of ow 


Europeans, whose staple food was bread, and wht 
seldom had any other food except perhaps sweet 
potato. The commencing symptoms are generally thost 
of digestive derangement, resembling those of ordinary} 
dyspepsia, with pain in the stomach, sometimes worst 
after meals. The onset may be either gradual or rapid 
It is difficult to obtain an accurate history from person 
of the poor white class, but our information »goe 
to show that the period between onset and death 
may be from 14 days to two years or more. We als 
learnt of a man who, after eating for two or three day 
bread containing senecio, was seized with violent attack 
of abdominal pain which passed off without treatment 
The first noticeable symptom is nausea, generall: 
followed by vomiting, and attacks of acute pain i 
the stomach; these symptoms continue at intervals 
becoming more frequent and severe as the diseas 
progresses. Diarrhoea May or may not be present 
blood is often vomited or’ may be passed in the stools 
the liver soon becomes enlarged, and ascites rapid]. 
develops in all severe cases ; in no fatal case invest! 
gated was dropsy absent. The temperature is generall 
normal or subnormal; signs of collapse often come © 
quite early in the disease. Distension of abdomen? 
considerable and frequent ‘‘ tapping” has been resorte 
to by medical men in attendance. . ro 


Examples of Cases Seen. an: 3 
CasE 1.—W. B. L., European male, aged 11, seen on April 246) 


Temperature normal; tongue coated ; pulse rapid ; patient stupi 
and incoherent owing to being under influence of morphia to ‘relies 


attacks of acute abdominalpain. First complained of feeling illo 
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‘April 1st; complained then of intense abdominal pain; was put to 
\ bed on 2nd; abdominal pain followed by vomiting after each meal : 
blood noticed in vomit about 5th; abdomen became enlarged and 
when seen by doctor on 8th was filled with fluid; patient was tapped 
about 15th. On 24th patient very collapsed ; abdomen filled with 
‘fluid ; liver enlarged; patient extremely emaciated; was being 
fed on fiuids, but attacks of vomiting frequent; had some 
diarrheea with blood in stools, but had been kept under influence 
of morphia during past five or six days, since which time diarrhwa 
absent; patient obviously in intense pain; first heart sound 
extremely feeble; patient appears to be dying. Died on 26th. 
_. An elder brother died with similar symptoms three weeks pre- 
_yiously. Two other brothers are suffering from same disease and 
are in bed in adjoining room. 
| CAsE 2.—C. E. L., brother of above, aged 16. Symptoms almost 
identical with those described in Case 1. Illness commenced about 
April 3rd. Patient is in bed; has an expression of fear; tongue 
coated; temperature normal; tosses about every few minutes, 
writhing with pain; keeps hand over stomach: vomits most of 
‘food given him; specks of blood noticed in vomit on several 
‘oceasions ; breath extremely foul-smelling; liver difficult to make 
| out; abdomen distended with ascitic fluid; has been tapped twice : 
no diarrhoea; urine contains albumin; pulse running and feeble. 
‘Died May 9th. 
© Case 3.—A.L., aged 12, became ill same week as previous cases; 
-has had similar symptoms but not so acutely ill; ascites present; 


enlarged liver can easily be made out. 

‘ CASE 4.—M. M., fairly well-nourished European girl. Has had 
‘slight attacks of vomiting accompanied by pain in the gastric region 
‘for past few weeks; liver enlarged and ascites present. Appeared to 
-be mild case of senecio disease and was sent to the New Somerset 
Hospital for observation under care of Dr. Hugh Smith. By kind 
permission of the superintendent (Dr. A. C. Seale) I am able to give 
‘the following extracts taken from the hospital notes: ‘‘ Admitted 
/April 12th. Diagnosis: cirrhosis of the liver. Address George. 
JAgel4. History: 23 days ago patient noticed that. abdomen was 
‘swollen. Later there was pain around umbilicus. Swelling and 
/pain increased, Vomiting with diarrhcea at first. Condition on 
admission: Abdomen large and filled with ascitic fluid. Tongue 
covered with furry white patches. Herpes on mouth. Urine con- 
tained no albumin. Temperature subnormal. Abdomen tapped 
‘April 23rd, when 354 of fiuid were drawn off. Patient while in hos- 
pital had very little pain. Abdomen tapped again April 29th. Apart 
from tapping the only other treatment was dietetic and the patient 
jwas given a mixture containing strophanthus, squills, and buchu. 
/The abdomen gradually became lessin size, and patient continued to 
prove so much that she was allowed to go to a convalescent home 
or a few days prior to returning home. At this time she had a 
violent attack of abdominal pain and vomiting, the vomit con- 
‘aining specks. of blood. Her condition subsequently continued to 
‘improve, and she was allowed to return to George on June 18th.” 
Casr 5.—J. D., European male, aged 19. Three years back 
brother died with symptoms of senecio disease. J. D. has had 
‘disease two years. Commenced in usual manner—ascites accom- 
‘panied by gastric pain and vomiting. Abdominal pain and vomit- 
ing now considerably less. Patient extremely emaciated; abdomen 
‘nas been frequently tapped. 


t Incidence, Prognosis, and Treatment. 

_ Most of the cases investigated were in Europeans, 
and the majority in children. Prognosis is generally 
vad, but is dependent on many circumstances. The 
disease is essentially a case for prevention rather than 
cure, and the Government has taken action on these 
lines. Once the disease shows itself, treatment of 
symptoms as they present themselves is all that we 
can suggest. 
: Post-mortem Appearances of Organs. 

_ The liver, in what seemed to be a recent fatal case of this 
disease in the George district, was increased in size, edges 
‘founded, and on the surface well-defined, slightly raisea 
areas of a deeper colour than normal were noted. On 
cutting into these portions they were found to be engorged 
with blood and to vary in size from that of a hazel nut toa 
walnut. Microscopic examination of sections showed the 
Sapillaries between the hepatic cells to be distended with 
»lood, the central venule dilated, and the liver cells reduced 
NT size, some containing pigment of a brown colour and 
others fatty particles. The more advanced cases showed 
similar sized areas, but were of a lighter colour than the 
iver substance, and on microscopic examination the usual 
‘ound-celled infiltration and formation of new fibrous tissue 
—met with in cirrhosis of the liver from other causes—was 
ihe most marked change. 

_The stomach was, as a rule, normal in size. In two fatal 
vases of the disease reported by local medical practitioners 
whe contents were stated to have been “dark-brown coffee 
sround material.’”” In the specimens examined in the 
sovernment laboratory ntimerous minute, dark-coloured, 
4’reular spots were noticed on the inner surface, varying in 
‘ze from that of a pin’s head to that of a pea. The area of 
the stomach affected was always the larger curvature, 
ginning 14 inches from the pylorus and extending along 
he lower part of the larger curvature for 3 inches. On 
Vashing under the tap these dark-coloured spots appeared 
is tiny ulcers, some very superficial, but the majority 
*xtending through the mucous coat; the bases appeared 
overed with hemorrhage from small eroded vessels. With 
he exception of marked congestion of the kidneys the other 
-rgans examined were normal. 
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Dr. F. T. Waldron, of Mossel Bay, held a post mortem 
upon a girl, aged 13 years, who had been ill from this 
disease for five weeks, and reported :— 

‘‘Stomach much dilated. Contents: altered blood, many 
small ulcers towards pyloric end. Liver not increased in 
size; light-coloured areas showing cirrhotic change.”’ 


Animal Experiments. 

A number of feeding experiments were conducted 
upon guinea-pigs and white rats with meal suspected of 
being infected with senecio heads, and also with dried 
flower-heads and seeds of both Senecio tlicifolius and 
Senecio bwrchelli added to their ordinary food. 


All the experimental animals became very emaciated in 
spite of the fact that they consumed a normal amount of 
food. One guinea-pig out of 12 under experiment died after 
feeding for ten weeks on various quantities of dried ground- 
up seed-heads and tops of plant identified as Senecio 
ilicifolius. The post-mortem findings in this guinea-pig 
were almost identical to those in the human subject 
referred to above—vyiz., liver mottled, showing to naked eye 
well-marked areas of a lighter colour than normal, which on 
microscopic examination were found to be due to round- 
celled infiltration—both intra- and inter-lobular—with the 
formation of new fibrous tissue. The stomach and upper 
part of duodenum contained -dark-brown fluid (altered 
blood), and many small specks of blood were found adherent 
to the stomach wall, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the 
pyloric end; on washing the blood away numerous minute 
ulcers could be made out with a hand lens. 

Practically identical appearances were found upon post 
mortem of three white rats, which died after having been 
fed daily for nearly four months on 3 g. of ground-up heads 
of Senecio ilicifolius, and in one rat which for three weeks 
had had 3 g. daily of Senecio burchelli. In the three rats fed 
on Senecio ilicifolius the livers were contracted and dis- 
tinctly granular on the surface; in the rat fed on Senecio 
burchella the liver was congested, but showed no evidence of 
contraction. The stomach and small intestine of all the 
rats contained dark-brown, blood-stained material. Fresh 
blood flakes were noticed on the stomach walls in the pyloric 
region, and after washing this away very minute pin-point 
ulcers could be made out. 


We recognise the incompleteness of. our investiga- 
tions, which were unfortunately interrupted by the 
epidemic of influenza which swept South Africa in 
1918. Further inquiry and research are necessary, but 
it seems desirable to place our preliminary investiga- 
tions on record. 
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THE FAMILY HISTORY: IN A CASE OF 
ANGEIO-NEUROTIC GQiDEMA. 
By-C. CAMERON, M.A., M.B. Guas., D.P.H., 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, CITY OF GLASGOW SANATORIUM, 
OCHIL HILLS, KINROSS-SHIRE. 





Angeio-neurotic cedema is encountered with suffi- 
cient frequency to preclude its consideration as. a 
rarity, but the very definite hereditary element in this 
case justifies its annotation. Other elements in the 
case and in the collateral family cases support sugges- 
tions with have been made regarding the etiology of 
the condition. 

Miss M., aged 21, was seen by me on the evening of August 20th. 
She stated that for the previous three days she had suffered from 
a persistent headache and a sensation of constriction of the upper 
part of the abdomen. On the afternoon of this day sudden 
swelling had appeared on the right side of the face,and had spread 
rapidly. By evening she had intense swelling of the whole of the 
right side of the face. The skin was tense, white, and shiny, the 
eye was completely closed, and opening of the cedematous lids 
showed cedema of the palpebral but not of the ocular conjunctiva. 
The swelling did not spread above the level of the supra-orbital 
ridge, and its lower margin faded into the submaxillary area The 
interior of the mouth was not affected. There was no pain or 
tenderness, and no abnormal sensations or sensibility in the affected 
area. She was given a saline aperient, and put on 15 grains of 
calcium chloride four-hourly. By the following morning the con- 
dition was subsiding, and by that evening the face was approaching 
its normal appearance, though slight cedema persisted’ until 
48 hours or more after the onset. 

She informed me that from her earliest years she had been liable 
to “ bilious attacks,’ characterised by headache. and sensations of 
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swelling of the abdomen, culminating, as a rule, in a bout of 
vomiting, the whole condition being associated with a sensation of 
intense prostration. These attacks first appeared when she was 
6 years of age, and when she approached the age of 15 years 
swellings of various parts of the body began to become associated 
with them. As stated, the “‘bilious attacks ”’ usually culminate in 
vomiting; but if this method of termination does not accrue, 
swellings of one hand or of one foot supervene, the appearance of 
the swelling coinciding with a sensation of relief from the general 
symptoms. These swellings occur about twice in the year. When 
the hand is affected the dorsum is affected primarily, the swelling 
spreading to the fingers, which swell like sausages. When the foot 
is affected the plantar surface is involved first, the swelling quickly 
involving the toes. The condition usually subsides within 24 hours. 
On one occasion a violent bout of vomiting ensued, which dispersed 
the swelling immediately. The ““bilious attacks’’ appear to be 
premenstrual in their periodicity. 


Family History. 

She volunteered to me a very exact family history, 
which is here briefly summarised. The condition is 
familial, and is traceable to her father’s mother. She 
has no definite proof of any antecedent family involve- 
ment. In all the members quoted the outstanding 
signs have been those of ‘‘ bilious attacks,’’ the symptoms 
of which correspond with her own subjective symptoms. 
These invariably appeared in childhood, and at a later 
period, usually coincident with the age of probable 
puberty, cedema signs manifested themselves. 


(1) Grandmother died at the age of 72 of “old age.’’ She was 
liable to frequently recurring “ bilious attacks’’ during the course 
of her whole life, and frequent attacks of localised swelling in 
various parts of the body. 

(2) Father (son of this grandmother) is still alive at the age of 
59 years. He suffers from frequent “‘bilious attacks’ and has 
attacks of cedema, which recur roughly at fortnightly intervals 
over long periods, and manifest themselves on a hand or foot or on 
the face. On one occasion he had a severe attack of swelling of the 
throat (? larynx) and was in great respiratory distress for 24 hours. 

(3) Uncle (brother of father) suffered from “ bilious attacks’’ and 
attacks of cedema, and died at the age of 21 years from an acute 
attack of cedema of the throat (? larynx), death supervening after 
two days’ illness. 

(4) Aunt (who was a step-sister of the father through his mother’s 
second marriage) suffered from “ bilious attacks’’ and attacks of 
swelling, which became more frequent as she grew older. She died 
at the age of 44 from an acute throat attack. 

(5) Cousin (son of aunt quoted) suffered from attacks which were 
similar to those of his mother. He died suddenly at the age of 
21 years from an acute throat attack. 

(6) Brother, aged 30, has suffered from “ bilious attacks’’ since 
infancy and attacks of swelling of various parts of the body since 
the age of probable puberty. 

Her remaining direct relatives comprise one full brother, one full 
sister, and three step-brothers, children of her father’s second 
marriage. Her brother and sister have shown no signs of the con- 
dition, and one brother, who was killed during the war, and one 
sister, who died of influenza two years ago, were likewise free from 
symptoms. Of the |three step-brothers, one, who is 5 years of 
age, shows signs of a tendency to the same type of “ bilious attack,” 
put hitherto has shown no evidence of swelling of any part of the 

ody. 

In all these cases the frequent “ bilious attacks’’ constitute the 
main group of symptoms. If these are not relieved by vomiting 
swellings appear, and often afford relief to the bilious headache and 
prostration. Occasionally vomiting follows the appearance of the 
swelling, and both conditions subside very rapidly. 

The present patient (M.W.M.) states that in the case of her 
father, if swelling of any part of the body accompanies a bilious 
attack a longer interval of freedom from bilious attacks ensues, 
and if the swelling does not appear the bilious attacks are more 
frequent and severe. In her own case, she states that if the bilious 
attack does not end quickly by vomiting the swelling is liable to 
appear, and she thinks that the vomiting is a safeguard against the 
oedema. 

Remarks. 


The family history is most striking, and, as so many 
fatalities have resulted from the disease, the present 
patient has a very acute interest in her condition and 
can vouch for the accuracy of the information which 
she has given. The hereditary transmission dates at 
least from the grandmother on the father’s side, and 
the history shows that both males and females par- 
ticipate in the transmission and are equally affected by 
the condition. The outstanding point in the sym- 
ptomatology is the association of gastric symptoms with 
the cedema. Inall members of the family affected these 
two sets of symptoms were combined, and no member 
had one group of symptoms without the other. The 
‘* bilious’’ symptoms manifested themselves at an early 
period of life, and the cedema signs usually appeared 
at an age which suggests the probable onset of puberty. 
The cedema never appears without accompanying 
gastric symptoms, but the gastric symptoms may 
appear without the oedema. The onset of cedema 
seems to cut short a bilious attack, and in one member 
of the family seems to guarantee a longer period of 
immunity from such attacks. In the present patient 
the periodicity of the attacks suggests a menstrual 
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relationship, but she is positive that in other female 
members of the family the attacks have been too 
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frequent to have any such relationship. The present | 
patient appears otherwise healthy, and shows no 


evidence of other disease. . 
Quincke’s theory, which assumes an intoxication from 
the intestinal contents, does not cover the hereditary 
facts of the condition. It is an open question whether 
the condition is of gastro-intestinal origin or whether 
the gastro-intestinal symptoms, as has been suggested, 
are the result of a similar cedema of the intestinal 
mucosa. The association between the two groups of 
symptoms is, however, undoubted, and they are 
apparently part of the one condition. The suggestion 
is that both are probably reflex phenomena resulting 
from some other cause. 





“ ACIDOSIS’ FOLLOWING BEE-STINGS. 
By J. O. BEVEN, M.A., M.R.C.S. ENG. 


I HAD recently to attend on a brother medical man 
and two ladies who were attacked by the rock bee, 
Apis dorsata, when climbing the rock fortress of Sigiri, 
in the North Central Province of Ceylon, and my notes 
may be of use to anyone called upon to deal with a 
similar emergency. ; 


The party was attacked by large swarms of bees on the summit of 
the rock at 7 A.M. and had to make the notoriously dangerous 
descent attended by their tormentors. They motored to the rest 
house close by, where some of the stings were removed and where 
they got some whisky, which was used both externally and 
internally. They then motored to Habarane, 15 miles away, where 
I was shooting, and found them at the rest house at 9 A.M. The 
pain had been very intense at first, but was then easier, and there 
was less swelling than one would expect. o. 

Dr. S., stung in upwards of 120 places, mostly about the head, 
neck, and shoulders, I found in a collapsed condition. There was 
incessant vomiting of greenish-yellow fluid, associated with severe 
abdominal cramp and profuse watery diarrhea. The stools 
resembled rice water, and contained practically no feecal matter. 
There was air hunger and the pulse was very rapid and weak, and 
sweat was literally pouring off the patient. I got a large supply of 
sodium bicarbonate at the local dispensary, and since there was no 
means at hand for injecting it, kept on giving half-ounce doses 
every ten minutes, together with brandy. These were at first 
returned within three or four minutes of being swallowed, but after 
about 45 minutes the vomiting became less frequent, and the pulse 
and respiration improved. At this stage Miss B., who till then had 
merely felt rather sick, collapsed, and, fortunately, Mrs. 8. was in a 
ne state to attend to her husband, having suffered least of the 

ree. ; 

Miss B. had been stung in over 80 places, and the poison seemed 
to have a delayed action, which was very acute when it came, 
Within a few minutes she was cold, clammy, and almost pulseless, 
the respirations were slow and gasping, and I greatly feared that 
the almost continuous vomiting must induce heart failure. I 
packed her with hot bottles and ali the rugs I could lay hands on, 
and gave the bicarbonate and brandy as often as the vomiting 
would allow. There was no diarrhcea in this case, and only sligh 
cramp, but the breathing grew worse and drowsiness was succeeded 
by periods of coma. I had almost begun to despair, when at the 
end of an hour the vomiting grew less frequent and the pulse and 
respiration better. When two doses of the mixture had been 
retained the patient fell into a natural sleep. Recovery in both 
these cases was astonishingly rapid, and within a few hours there 
was little to show for the trying time they had been through. The 
next day several of the stings had an area of ecchymosis the size of 
a florin round them, but there was no swelling. 

A week later Mrs. S., who had originally escaped lightly, developed 
a general erythema, with patches of urticaria, and the most intense 
pruritus. Dr. S. followed suit, and nothing seemed to afford much 
relief in either case. The rashes disappeared in about five days, 
and were then succeeded by very indolent, scattered furuncles, 
which lasted for some weeks. The furuncles appeared on areas 
which had been particularly badly stung and were peculiar in that 
they contained much serum and hardly any pus. 


I have not been able to get any information as 
to the nature of the venom of the rock bee. In 
the present case, making allowances for difference 
in weight and sex of the victims, the severity of the 
illness was in proportion to the amount of yenom 
injected. How far the subsequent trouble was due to 
the bee-stings is a matter for conjecture. One of the 
original victims had no further symptoms, and this one 
had been most severely ill at the time. The other two 
developed exactly similar symptoms within 48 hours of 
each other, and without any ascertainable cause. They 
had neither of them been similarly afflicted before. 
Assuming that the stings caused the rashes and furuncu- 
losis, it is difficult to explain how a poison, acting 
rapidly and rapidly excreted, should be able to give 
rise to symptoms after the lapse of a week. 

Cairo, Egypt. : 
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SECTION OF SURGERY: SUBSECTION OF 
| | ORTHOPAEDICS. 
it Presidential Address. 

A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
‘Medicine was held on Oct. 5th, Mr. E. LAMING EvAns, 
the President, being in the chair. 

i ‘The PRESIDENT delivered his opening address on 
‘Functional Results of Successfully Reduced Congenital 
(tnens of the Hip. Reviewing the methods of 


l 


treatment prior to the manipulative period, he said we 
found that continuous extensions with or without 
abduction never led to a successful reduction. If 
in the course of treatment the head lay over the 
acetabulum it was kept off the acetabular floor by 
infolded capsule, and progressive displacement occurred 
-when extension ceased. He then described and showed 
a series of skiagrams illustrating the functional results 
of a case so treated. It was difficult, he continued, to 
standardise hip-joints as functional organs. Range 
and power of mobility were useful tests but offered 
unreliable data for estimating the functional results 
‘exhibited in walking and standing. He had had, during 
‘the last ten years, an opportunity of examining 79 cases 
‘of adults suffering from congenital dislocation of the hip 
im which no operative treatment had been undertaken. 
In every case the degree of direction of mobility, the 
power of mobility, and the degree of displacement were 
noted. In general terms it might be said that the degree 
‘of displacement caused a shortening rarely in excess of 
123 inches ; that functional disability increased rapidly 
ibetween the ages of 20 and 30; that after 30 a walk of 
over one mile was seldom undertaken voluntarily ; and 
that the direction of displacement influenced functional 
\disability after 30 only slightly. In some cases the func- 
jtional disability was out of all proportion to the physical 
‘signs and the patient was practically house-ridden. With 
regard to the Hoffa-Lorenz method of treatment by open 
exposure and by shaping the femoral head and 
acetabulum before reduction, he was inclined to think 
that the results should be included under the category 
of nearthroses rather than successful reductions. How- 
ever we regarded them the results must be considered 
poor; many had been disastrous, adding marked 
deformity and increasing functional disability. “X ray 
examination of cases treated by surgeons of undoubted 
operative skill and ability had, in all cases, failed to 
disclose a permanent reduction. In this category he did 
notinclude the open operation of arthrotomy performed 
‘with a view to dilating a constricted isthmus and so 
facilitating reduction by manipulation. Turning to 
‘cases treated by manipulation, he said that Paci, Lorenz, 
and others were employing this method during the last 
few years of the last century. In England cases com- 
menced to be treated by manipulative methods in 1903. 
He himself had no successful reductions dating from 
that year, partly because the method employed involved 
much more force and tearing of healthy parts than was 
Subsequently found to be necessary, and partly because 
of the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory X ray records. 
Tn his earlier cases in 1903 reductions were undoubtedly 
obtained, but inefficient after-treatment and the method 
of reduction combined to cause the reduction to be 
unsuccessful by reason of the failure of retention of the 
reduced head. In all 81 cases had been dealt with, but 
Owing to the difficulty of keeping in touch with hospital 
patients, which had been increased by the war and the 
increased railway fares, he was unable to show at this 
time any cases reduced prior to 1910. Four main 
principles of treatment resulted from observations made 
Qn these cases: (1) reduce early ; (2) reduce gently; 
(3) retain concentrically ; and (4) encourage early 
function. A number of skiagrams and illustrative cases 
were shown. 
Mr. H. A. T. FAIRBANK said that functional failure 
depended upon arthritis arising in the hip-joint itself 


and to injury to the surrounding parts, especially to the § 
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adductor muscles. In absorption arthritis absorption of 
the head and neck and of the acetabulum occurred and 
was followed by redislocation. Arthritis so frequently 
followed open operation as to suggest that it was 
caused by infection. 

Mr. T. H. OPENSHAW drew attention to the fact that 
cases of congenital dislocation of hips were now met 
with at a much earlier age than formerly. He had 
operated upon cases of congenital dislocation of the hip 
by Lorenz’s method since 1896. In 1898 he had shown 
cases of cure. After the South African War he pub. 
lished a paper in which he pointed out that Lorenz’s 
method did not cure every case of congenital dislocation 
of the hip, owing to anteversion of the neck or imper- 
fect reduction or subsequent contraction of the adductors 
or other cause. He agreed with the President’s state- 
ment concerning osteo-arthritis. If the cases were met 
with between 3 and 4 years of age he considered that 
18 out of 20 ought to be perfect cures, and that the 
subsequent onset of osteo-arthritis need not necessarily 
be expected. 

Mr. A. 8. BLUNDELL BANKART thought that the fear 
of redislocation after reduction had been exaggerated, 
and that the attitude of hyperextension had been over- 
done, with the result that in a very large proportion 
the head of the femur was in front of, and not truly in 
apposition to, the acetabulum. He believed that more 
accurate apposition was obtained when the femur was 
rotated inwards, especially when there was anteversion 
of the neck, and he had for some years adopted an 
attitude of 45° internal rotation and abduction as a 
routine second position. It was necessary to include 
the knee, bent to a right angle, in the plaster. He dis- 
agreed with the practice of encouraging or allowing 
these children to walk or crawl in plaster soon after 
reduction. The development of the hip-joint was 
favoured by constant pressure of the head of the femur 
against the centre of the acetabulum. The source of 
this pressure was muscular contraction and not move- 
ment. Movement only served to dissipate the pressure 
from the centre of the acetabulum. He did not allow 
the patients to walk until there was X ray and other 
evidence of stability at the hip-joint. He also depre- 
cated the routine division of the adductors and pre- 
liminary stretching or rupture of muscles before 
reduction. He had seen several cases in which, 
although the hip had been reduced, the gait was 
greatly impaired by permanent injury to the muscles. 
He, personally, did not manipulate the limb in any 
way before reduction, and only occasionally was it 
necessary to divide the tendon of the adductor longus 
in older patients. He believed that treatment on these 
lines gave far better results than did strict adherence 
to the original technique of Lorenz. 


Exhibition of Clinical Cases. 


Mr. PAUL BERNARD ROTH showed a case of a patient, 
aged 20, who was ‘rickety from birth.’’ He was 
operated upon at the age of 10 years, at which time it 
was noted that he was very small for his age. Five 
years ago, when he was 15, his legs became weaker and 
for two years he was unable to walk. He then began 
to get about again, but broke, in quick succession, his 
left forearm, right thigh, both thighs just above the 
knee, and his left collar-bone. He now had severely 
distorted femora and was only 4 feet high. His head 
bulged markedly in the temporal region over the ears. 
Mr. Roth had had him fitted with Thomas’s calliper 
knee-splints, moulded to the curves of his thighs, 
thereby enabling him to stand, and it was hoped that 
in a short time he would be able to walk. 

Mr. B. WHITCHURCH HOWELL showed a girl, aged 
4 years, who had walked at a year and a half. Only 
three months ago was the limp noticed. The right 
leg was half an inch shorter than the left. X ray 
examination showed adduction and splayed-out aceta- 
bulum on the right side, with no upper margin: The 
case was shown on account of (1) the late appear- 
ance of the limp; (2) the X ray appearances which 
indicated a poor prognosis; and (3) for opinion as to 
the best method of treatment. 

The PRESIDENT and Mr. OPENSHAW advised manipula- 
tion and plaster. Mr. FAIRBANK advised open operation 
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to form an upper lip to the acetabulum, without opening 
the joint on account of the unfavourable X ray appear- 
ances. 

Osteitis Deformans. 

Mr. FAIRBANK showed a case of Osteitis Deformans in 
a woman aged 58 years. 

Since November, 1919, she had been complaining of pain in 
the left leg below the knee. This had been getting worse, 
and was more severe after standing, after walking, and in 
bed at night. Occasional pain in the right hip and left foot ; 
no evidence of syphilis; the Wassermann reaction was 
negative. She had not suffered from headache. All 
teeth had been removed. Examination showed definite 
pain and tenderness in calves and in soles of both feet, 
especially the left. _Botharches of left foot were giving way ; 
knee-jerks present ; left tibia thickened in upper half or more, 
and curved anteriorly; anterior edge rounded. Other tibia 
normal ; femora perhaps a little thickened in the lower 
third; spine normal. ‘Nothing else abnormal found; no 
obvious source of infection. X rays showed diffuse thicken- 
ing of upper two-thirds of left tibia, with increase of 
anterior curve. A number of clear spaces, mostly small, in 
anterior portion of the bone, and one larger space, more 
than half an inch in diameter, in centre of upper third of 
pone shut off from the medullary cavity, upper limit of the 
space ‘being 2 inches below the articular surface. Shaft 
of other tibia a little thickened, but there was no honey- 
combing. Right fibula showed some thickening, but not 
left. Shafts of femora appeared unduly thick and.dense for 
a woman; medullary cavities ill-defined. Cranium uni- 
formly and definitely thicker than normal. The diagnosis 
seemed clear. With regard to treatment, she had been put 
on a diet almost. wholly protein, the carbohydrates being 
redticed toa minimum: Asa result she said she felt better, 
but as the alteration in diet had commenced only two or 
three weeks ago it would be unwise to draw conclusions. 

Deformities Associated with Chronic Nephritis. 

Mr. FAIRBANK also showed a case of Deformities 
Associated with Chronic Nephritis in a girl, aged 
13 years, in whom there had been bowing of the legs 
for a year. 

No history of rickets in childhood; no family history of 
rickets or of deformities. Her general health appeared to 
be good. Two years ago she became nervous and com- 
plained of pains in the loins, for which blisters had been 
applied to the back on the supposition that she was 
suffering from chill. No history of traumatism to the legs. 
Patient was 4ft. 9in. in height (only 2?in. below the average). 
Genu.varum present, affecting both legs, the curve. being 
principally in the tibie, just below the upper extremities. 
Lower epiphyses of both tibize and fibule were somewhat 
enlarged; right’ leg in. shorter than left, the shortening 
involving all portions of the leg. Nothing else abnormal 
found in lower limbs, except flexion slightly limited in right 
hip, and right thigh could not be carried across the abdo- 
men. Both forearms shorter than normal. Both ulne,and 
radii curved, radii outwards, ulne. backwards, and .distal 
portions were slightly enlarged. Limitation of pronation 
and supination, particularly the latter, on both sides. Move- 
ments at wrist-joints limited in direction of flexion and 
abduction. No beading of the ribs; spine normal. Examina- 
tion of body for sepsis was negative ; tonsils small; sepsis, 
if present at, all, of the very mildest type. Only one gland 
could be felt in the neck; spleen not palpable; a catheter 
specimen of urine showed a trace of albumin and a few 
granular casts. No globulin present. Culture proved 
sterile. X ray examination showed some distortion of 
‘the upper epiphysis of the tibia and a fairly abrupt curve 
‘in the juxta-epiphyseal region of the shaft, accounting for 
the varum. On each side there was a crack running into 
the shaft on the outer side for about ?in. These cracks 
were nearly parallel to the adjacent portion of the epiphyseal 
line and distant from it 4in. in one leg and #in. in the 
other. The hips showed no abnormality, and _ there 
was no sign of rickets. The radius in both forearms 
showed a fairly abrupt curve, convex outwards, at the 
junction of the middle and lower thirds, with some diffuse 
thickening. The ulna had a more gradual curve, convex 
backwards, the lower end being displaced somewhat 
forwards, in front of and overlapping the carpus. The 
epiphyseal lines were sharpand narrow, buta little irregular. 
The radial epiphysis was markedly wedge-shaped with the 
base outwards, the carpus being, as it were, pushed over 
towards the ulna so that the two overlapped, the ulna in 
front.and the carpus behind. There was no definite oblitera- 
tion of the inner part of the radial epiphyseal line, and the 
radius was not short, so that the appearances did not quite 
agree with that seen in Madelung’s deformity, while the 
position of the ulna was different. The hips and the pelvis 
showed no deformity or abnormality. A considerable 
number of cases of renal disease associated with infantilism, 
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and with infantilism plus deformities, were to be found in. 





the medical literature, particularly in recent years. 
case was exceptional in that the child was of normal stature, 
Our knowledge of the rarer types of bone disease was so 
imperfect that no opportunity should be lost in investigating 
thoroughly every case not obviously due to rickets. All 
those cases which invited the name of continued or delayed 


examination of the urine, blood, &c. . 
Mr. FAIRBANK also. showed a case of Pseudo-Coxalgie 


bicycle four months ago and bruised his left foot. | 


he, 





righ: 


SECTION ON PATHOLOGY, 


A MEETING of this Section of the Royal Society ‘of, 
Medicine was held on Oct. 19th, Professor W. §. 


LAZARUS-BARLOW, the President, being in the chair. ~ 
The PRESIDENT delivered an address upon 1 


Some Pathological Effects of Exposure to the Gamma 


Rays of Five Grammes of Radiwm Bromide. 
He said that the large quantity of radium in question 


had been entrusted to himself, Professor Russ, and the 
late Mr. Cecil Lyster for experimental purposes at the 


Middlesex Hospital.. The entire report would be pre- 


sented, when completed, to the Medical Research 


Council, by whom the loan was made, and by whose 
courtesy the present interim communication was 
possible. For the results now brought before the 
section he alone was responsible. They were derived, 


in the main, from the histological examination of 


20 frogs, 28 rats, 15 rabbits, and 9 cats. ’ 


In respect of the lethal effects of 


exposed continuously to the 5 g. in about 48 hours 
but he would also die about 42 hours after an ex posiee 
of six hours. Making allowances for distance from the 
source of irradiation, the minimal lethal dose of gamma 
radiation from this quantity of radium was, about 
6 hours for the rat, 9-10 hours for the rabbit, 5 hours 
for the cat, and about 96 hours for the frog. aa 
Marked changes were seen in the blood, notably 4 
diminution in numbers of lymphocytes. This was to be 
correlated with the presence of much nuclear. debris 
in lymphatic glands and spleen when the animal was 
killed immediately after exposure, and with a marked 
cellular deficiency in the same organs in animals that 
had survived some days. This disappearance of cells 
was associated with a measurable diminution in Size of 
the spleen. Hence it was now necessary to add 
irradiation to pressure and to disuse as a cause of 
atrophy. Erythrocytes also diminished in numbers 
and hemorrhages occurred in gastric and intestinal 
mucosa and in bone marrow. To a large degree the 
blood changes in animals were reflected in man. + 
In striated muscle a deposition of lipoid and loss of 
striation were sometimes noted and a translucency of 
fibres was. frequent. In unstriated muscle a vacuo- 
lation was not uncommon, which generally affected the 
contractile material, but also involved the nuclei. 
Cardiac muscle usually showed no change unless the 
exposure were very severe, but under this condition 
translucency of fibres, loss of striation, and great 
fragmentation might be found. In the liver nuclear 
and cytoplastic changes were often present. The 
nuclei might be ghost-like or represented by no more 
than a few granules of chromatin, and the cytoplasm 
might disappear almost entirely. The two conditions 
were apparently independent, and it was frequent in 
the liver of animals or in new growths of man, after 
exposure to this high degree of gamma irradiation, 0 
find the cells represented by a well-marked cell 
membrane and a well-marked nucleus, with a consider 
able space between the two. 
In the kidney the cells of the convoluted, 
were chiefly affected. 


tubules 
In the cat—but in none of the 


other animals examined—the renal cells in this region 
were almost completely converted into lipoid, but the 
glomeruli and the cells of the conducting tubules showed 
no trace of lipoid. In the frog the glomerulus seemed 
to be changed to the greatest extent. — oe 





in a boy aged 8 years, who was knocked down by a 


gamma; rays it 
appeared that primary and secondary changes in the 
animal must be distinguished. A rat would die. if 
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rickets should be investigated by means of X rays, complete — 
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isintegration of the mucosa associated with pronounced 
‘ormiation of mucus. © The disintegration concerned the 
uodentth, jejunum, and upper partof ileum in particular, 
nd the increased formation of mucus concerned the 
olon and rectum and, to some degree, also the stomach. 
Our knowledge of ‘the effects of X rays upon the 
-enerative system would lead to the supposition that 
esticle and ovary would be profoundly affected by the 
‘arge degree of irradiation in question. In’point of fact 
his was not the case. There was an arrest of spermato- 
‘enesis and some impaired staining of spermatozoal 
ieads in the male and, in the female, the primordial 
vules and Graafian follicles appeared to be the seat of a 
-hange resembling ‘coagulation necrosis. But these 
ffects were not associated with pronounced histological 
éatures. Probably the explanation lay in the relatively 
hort survival of animals that had nndergone a See 
“xposure to the 5 g. of radium bromide. 

The address was illustrated by macroscopic and 
‘nieroscopic specimens and by lantern slidonie 
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che Ministry of Health and Preventive, \Madioineis The 


Hunterian Lectures by Sir George Newman. 


MA the inaugural meeting of the session of. this 
‘ociety on Oct. 13th, at Sion College, under the presi- 
dency ' of Dr. «A. C. JORDAN, Sir GEORGE NEWMAN 
lelivered the’ first Hunterian lecture, taking as his 
“ubject “The Ministry of Health as an Instrument in 
°*reventive Medicine.”’ 

“The lecturer said Hunter left three legacies to the 
orofession, which formed a kind of basis for the new 
sonception of preventive medicine. For Hunter was a 
‘tudent of the evolution of function ; he insisted on the 
importance of comparative patholog y, and he taught 
hat the foundation of healing rested with the recupera- 
ive and defensive powers of the body. The functions 

ith which the Ministry was charged in promoting the 
1ealth of the people were the following: (1) the pre- 
vention and cure of disease; (2) the avoidance of 
jraudulent remedies; (3) treatment of physical and 
nental defects; (4) the treatment and care of the 
lina ; (5) the initiation and direction of medical 

‘esearch ; (6) the collection and publication of infor- 
nation and statistics in regard to public medicine; 
i) the training of persons for the public health service. 

Having referred to the responsibilities in regard to 
sducation which have now been assumed’ by the 
Jniversity Grants Committee, the lecturer went on 
jo explain that the medical work of the Ministry 
was divided into the following six main sections: 
general health and epidemiology, with a laboratory for 
‘esearch ; maternity and child welfare, staffed by medical 
women, nurses, and midwives; tubercle and venereal 
liseases ; the control of food- -supply ; general medical 
oractice : sanitary administration. In addition it 
embraced the school medical service, the Registrar- 
eneral’s Department, and the Board of ‘Control for 
Uunacy. Also, for the first time medical referees had 
een appointed who would be located in different parts 
% the kingdom. Information on medical and health 
natters was regularly sought and collected, being after- 
wards studied and charted, ‘and not alone from the 
United Kingdom, but from all the-various parts of the 
world. Itshould be clearly understood that the Ministry 
Was not established to solve the problems of local self- 
,0vernment, but those which arose in the medical work 
xt the central departments of State. The Ministry 
sould work only through the local authorities, and for 
he plans tobe ‘a success the will and impulse of the 
%ople were éssential. Efforts were being. made’ to 
‘ender the ‘sanitary cordon round these islands com- 
plete, special attention being given to food and aliens; 
00 establish an International Health Office attached to 
Whe League of Nations; to revise the preventive methods 
in relation’ to tuberculosis and maternity ; to deal with 
meipient mental disease ; and to improve the conditions 
of insurance medical practice. —Sir George Newman was 
a thanked for his address. 
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Over the gastro-intestinal tract there was widespread | 


_corpus 


‘impulses ‘which reach the thalamus. . 
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ROYAL GLASGOW MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 





THE first meeting of this session was held in the 
Faculty Hal on Oct. 15th, when Professor W. K. 
HUNTER delivered the Presidential address, the subject 
being 

The Basal Ganglia: Their Funetions and Diseases. 

Professor Hunter first discussed the . anatomical 
relations of the ganglia and quoted the most recent 
observations, following out in detail the tracts and 
fibres passing to and from the ganglia, illustrating the 
points by diagrams and photographs. Their micro- 
scopical appearance and the grouping of the cells com- 
posing them Were also referred to. .In dealing with the, 
functions of the basal ganglia it was pointed out that 


these structures were phylogenetically as well as 
| embryologically mutch older. than the cerebral cortex, 
and reference was made to the evolution of the ganglia 
‘and tracts. 
| appear to represent. the higher centres of. the ‘brain, 


In ‘the lower vertebrates the basal ganglia 


where the optic..thalamus constitutes the receptive 


‘centre for afferent and the corpus striatum the centre 


for the direction and, regulation of efferent impulses. 


Ascending the animial..scalethe basal : ‘ganglia .become 
‘subordinated to higher 


centres, although 
thalamus still receives sensory impulses, and the 
stridtum would ‘seem to: Yegulate ‘to a 
certain °‘ extent -automatic’ and associated move- 
ments. In considering the ‘relationship of these 
lower and higher centres the case of the optic 
thalamus and the cerebral. cortex was first ‘taken 
up. Is the destination ‘of our various « sensory 
impulses''the thalamus or the cortex? The study of 
cases of what is called Déjerine’s syndrome gives an 
answer. Here there is a lesion in the thalamus which 
interrupts the sensory fibrés passing from the thalamus 
to the sensory area’in the region of ‘the post-central 
gyrus, ‘and also the efferent fibres coming from the 
cortical area back to the thalamus. According to Head 
and Gordon Holmes,': who had studied a number :of 
these cases, the thalamus is the centre for painful and 
tactile impulses, for the appreciation of heat and cold 
and of heat apart from cold, also for the vibration sense: 
Appreciation .of touch and temperature seem to be 
cortical, for ‘they ‘are lost in’ Déjerine’s syndrome. 
Questions of comparison are. determined by the cortex, 
as are appreciation: of posture and passive movement, 
which are lost in this syndrome. Further, the cortex 
focuses attention on sensation and may inhibit sensory 
The lessening of 
this. inhibition will permit.of impulses reaching con- 
sciousness which would not do so under normal circum- 
stances. This is offered as an explanation of the 
subjective pain and discomfort on one side of the body, 
which is a feature of the Déjerine syndrome. The 
symptoms of disease of the thalamus will, of course, 
vary with the exact seat and magnitude of the lesion. 
Diseases of the corpus striatum were next reviewed 
by Professor Hunter, and evidence was offered showing 
that paralysis agitans is’ probably due ‘to disease of this 
body. The symptoms of this disease are recognised in 
three forms: (a) the pre-senile and senile, (b) the 
symptomatic, and (c) the juvenile. ‘In the ‘first two, 
vascular changes are found in the corpus striatum. after 
death, ‘while in the juvenile form the large ganglion 
cells of the globus pallidus and their neurons are the 
seat of primary and progressive atrophy. So also with 
the ‘progressive lenticular degeneration: of Kinnier 
Wilson, where the symptoms havea certain resemblance 
to the juvenile cases of paralysis agitans, but where the 
duration of the disease is short and always terminates 
fatally.. Post-mortem examination has shown a sym- 


the optic 


metrical and bilateral ‘degeneration in the corpus 
striatum. Again, in Huntington’s chorea the patho- 


logical anatomy as described. by Hunt shows that this 
is a disease of the same type asthe juvenile form’ of 
paralysis agitans, the difference being that. in the former 
itiis the smaller célls; whilst im paralysis. agitans it is the 
larger cells of the corpus striatum which have undergone 
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degeneration. A fourth disease with its lesion in the 
corpus striatum is primary, idiopathic, or double 
athetosis, sometimes called the Vogt syndrome. Here 
the larger as well as the smaller cells of the caudate 
nucleus and putamen are destroyed. The lesion 
produces athetotic movements of practically all the 
voluntary muscles and is increased by voluntary 
movement. Surveying these four diseases, the con- 
clusion might be formed that the essential symptomato- 
logy in lesions of the corpus striatum are rigidity, 
tremor of the paralysis agitans type, choreic move- 
ments, athetosis, and mobile spasm. The corpus 
striatum, therefore, is a centre with certain coordinating 
and inhibiting functions, controlling associated and 
automatic movements. Professor Hunter concluded 
with some speculations as to the presence in the central 
ganglia of centres for the emotions as well as for the 
various viscera, and pointed out that lesions of the optic 
thalamus might cause loss of emotional movements as 
expressed by the facial muscles, while this does not 
occur with lesions of the corpus striatum. 

At the close of the meeting a vote of thanks was 
awarded Professor Hunter for his interesting address. 


Achiewus and Notices of Pooks. 


THE LIFE AND WorK OF SIR JAGADIS C. BOSE. 


An Indian Pioneer of Science. By PATRICK GEDDES. 
. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1920. Pp. 259. 
168.\ ss! 

Iv may be possible to write a good biography of a 
man who is still alive; it is certainly very difficult. 
Professor Geddes has not succeeded. There is inevitably 
a feeling that it would be indecent were the author 
to be cold-blooded and honest enough to strip his 
subject really naked and hold him up for the world to 
look at. In the present case there is no exhibition of 
this sort; we feel that we are not being shown more 
than is proper for us to see, and we get no clear 
impression of what sort of man Bose is. Professor 
Geddes’s admiration of him is plain enough, and so 
exaggerated is his expression of it that the’ whole is 
entirely unconvincing. It is not very much to ask that 
one who, as he tells us, has lived for 40 years in the 
discipline of the pursuit of natural knowledge should 
avoid patent hyperbole in giving an account of the 
scientific work of a brother pilgrim. But it is simply 
nonsense to say (p. 204) of Bose’s discovery that direct 
stimulation induces contraction and indirect stimula- 
tion éxpansion, that it is a generalisation which will 
rank as high as the universal theory of gravitation. 
‘Direct ’’ and ‘‘ indirect stimulation’’ are in no sense 
ultimate terms, nor are ‘‘contraction’’ and ‘‘ relaxa- 
tion’’ fundamental biological realities. From the 
English world of science Bose, no doubt, did not always 
receive the recognition which many would have liked 
for him and which he deserved ; butill-natured criticism 
and opposition is not worth the emphasis it receives, 
and only a partisan could say that Burdon-Sanderson’s 
mind was ‘‘ one of authority and influence, accustomed 
to be unquestioned’’ (p. 100). Is it possible that there 
were faults on both sides ? 

The pity of it is that the story of Bose’s life would 
probably be of almost unique interest if it were dealt 
with in a sober manner and not by way of propaganda. 
Bose is the first Indian in modern times to achieve con- 
siderable success as an independent seeker after new 
knowledge in natural science. It has been commonly 
supposed that his countrymen are temperamentally 
unfitted for this sort of progress. As a whole it may 
be that their attainments in imaginative literature are 
less unexpected, though it is open to suspect whether 
the mentality of Bose and his friend Tagore are really 
of such diverse kinds. His originality and independence 
of mind are clearly brought out in the interesting 
narrative of his discoveries, and no one can fail to 
admire the pluck and spirit with which he pursued the 
path he had mapped out and achieved success; perhaps 
some day we shall have. a better account of how he 
did it. 
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MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 

1. Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Pharmacology, and 
Therapeutics. Seventeenth edition. By WILLIAM — 
HALE- WHITE, K.B.E., M.D. Lond., M.D. Dub. (Hon.), 
Colonel, R.A.M.C. (T.). London: J. and A. Churchill. 
1920. Pp. 712. 10s. 6d. : i 

2. A Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
including Pharmacy, Dispensing, Pharmacology, and- 
the Administration of Drugs. By the late RAKHALDAS 
GHOSH. Eighth edition. By B. H. DEARE, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Indian Medical Service, and BIRENDRA 
NATH GHOSH, F.R.F.P.S. Glasg. Calcutta: Hilton 
and Co. 1920. Pp. 698. 9s. net. 


3. The Queen's Hospital for Children Pharmacope@ia. 
Sixth edition. . Prepared by a Committee of the 
Medical Staff. London: H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. 
1920. Pp. 76. 

1. We welcome a new edition of Sir William Hale-— 
White’s ‘‘ Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Pharmacology, 
and Therapeutics.’’ The present issue is the seven- 
teenth, the first having appeared in 1892. The work 
is so well known—probably few medical works of any 
kind occur so commonly on the shelves of students and 
practitioners alike—that no detailed description of its” 
contents is called for. The war regulations have been 
omitted from this edition, and the whole book has been 
revised. The results of much recent pharmacological 
research will be found in these pages, but practitioners 
would have liked to see some reference to the benzyl 
derivatives, particularly benzyl benzoate, which, as a 
result of the work of Macht and others, are being 
used with apparent success in the treatment of 
various conditions associated with spasm of un- 
striped muscle, notably dysmenorrhcea and bronchial 
asthma. It must be admitted that in a manual 
dealing with pharmacy, pharmacology, and thera- 
peutics, as well as materia medica proper, very 
much space cannot be devoted to the last-named 
subject, which is. commonly regarded as the least 
interesting in the medical curriculum. It is, neverthe- 
less, to be regretted that students are not, as a rule, 
given any encouragement to acquire more than the 
barest and dullest outlines of the subject. A piece of 
rhubarb, for example, acquires fresh interest when one 
learns that by pass and river it has been brought to the 
Chinese coast from the ‘Tibetan and neighbouring 
mountains, and thatin the same regions the root was 
collected as many as 1000 and possibly 2000 years 
ago, to be carried westward by caravan through 
Persia to the Levantine ports. Again, the discovery 
of cinchona by the Spaniards in Peru and the deri- 
vation of its name from that of the wife of a viceroy, 
Ana Countess of Cinchon, who by its use was cured 
of fever, is not without a suggestion of romance; it 
may be added, also, that the present-day cultivation 
of ,cinchona in India is)a matter of great imperial 
interest in view of the necessity that we should be 
independent of foreign countries as far as the supply of 
quinine is concerned. It is not suggested that much 
information of this nature should be incorporated in the 
book under review, and we would not willingly add to 
the ever-increasing number of facts which require 
assimilation, but we do think that in the teaching of 
materia medica to medical students in general some 
slightly greater effort might be made to clothe the dry 
bones of the subject. Of this manual, regarded more 
particularly as a handy work of reference for the 
general practitioner, it may be said that no book 
dealing with similar subjects can be more confidently 
recommended. 

2. The fact that Dr. Ghosh’s treatise on Materia 
Medica has reached its eighth edition is evidence that 
it serves a useful purpose and that it is widely used by 
those requiring information on the subject both in its 
general aspects and in those relating to Indian products 
and methods of practice. The work is divided into 
sections headed as follows: Materia Medica proper; 
Pharmacy and Dispensing; Pharmacology, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; Vaccine and Serum Thera- 
peutics ; Organotherapy. In the section on Pharmacy 


and Dispensing more precise: information is giveD 
on such subjects as the choice of pill excipients 





: 
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| than is generally found in similar text-books. The 
| section dealing with Materia Medica and Thera- 
\ peutics occupies the greater part of the book; most 
of the commonly used remedies are dealt with 
and are. divided into groups according to a system 
of classification, partly chemical and partly pharmaco- 
logical, the members of each subdivision being treated 
. alphabetically. Unofficial as well as official prepara- 
' tions receive attention. The subjects dealt with are 
‘necessarily of a heterogeneous nature, but we notice 
here, as ix other books of this type, a regrettable 
tendency towards digression into matters which cannot 
| be treated satisfactorily in the space available. Such 
| extensions commonly lead to statements which, 
- without the necessary qualifications, must be mis- 
‘leading; here we have the subject of the practical 
administration of chloroform and-its dangers dismissed 
in a little more than two pages, and we read, “‘ directly 
_the corneal sensibility is lost or respiration becomes 
. stertorous, the inhalation must be suspended.’’ The 
. space devoted to such matters might well be occupied 
by a section on the newer antiseptics, and the 
, pharmacology of some of the more important drugs 
_might be more fully treated; no mention is made, for 
‘instance, of the view that the action of alcohol upon 
( the céntral.nervous system is depressant from the first. 
, Among points which require correction for the next 
_ edition are the chemical formula of picric acid and the 
‘expression “‘atoms of methyl”’ (p. 491); also the Latin 
of the model prescription on p. 114 does not strictly 
conform with the usual custom. 
_ 3. We have received a copy of the Pharmacopceia of 
‘the Queen’s Hospital for Children (sixth edition). The 
}book is well produced, and is quite sound in both 
/ therapeutics and pharmacy. Among the additions are 
/a group of useful formule for emulsions with a 
| petroleum basis; thus we have petroleum emulsion 
(with hypophosphites and pancreatic solution, with 
‘bismuth carbonate, cascara, salol, &c. Appendices 
/ contain information on such mutters as poultices and 
)enemata, together with useful data concerning the 
| weights and heights of normal children, head circum- 
, ferences, and so forth. We think, however, that the 
_advice to mothers on infant feeding, summer diarrhea, 
/and themanagement of rickety and other ailing children, 
_ which is also included in the appendices, although most 
valuable, hardly finds a suitable place in a pharma- 
copeia. This little formulary should prove a dis- 
-tinctly useful aid in prescribing for children’s ailments. 


oo 
SELECTED LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
Including Ligaments, their Nature and Morphology. 
Fourth edition. By Sir JOHN BLAND-SUTTON. 
' London: W. Heinemann. 1920. Pp. 320. 15s. 


Sir John Bland-Sutton’s views on the morphology of 
Various ligaments have been for many years as house- 
hold words to the student of anatomy, and it is a 
pleasure to welcome this new issue of his well-known 
essays. The morphologist may not, perhaps, always 
See eye-to-eye with the author in some of the subjects 
dealt with, but this does not affect the fascination of 
Sir John Bland-Sutton’s treatment of them, nor the 
‘stimulus to thought which they provide. These 
anatomical essays are followed by several interesting 
short chapters on various subjects, among which are 
some of surgical interest. These include certain lectures 
‘given at the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
elsewhere. In some cases, the original essays have 
received additions, and, moreover, illustrations of cases 
in which, during the war, foreign bodies formed emboli, 
and an account of a convoy, are indications that the 
volume is not merely a reprint. Altogether this is an 
interesting book to read, and a valuable record of 
Many and various items of out-of-the-way information. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NURSING. 


By M. A. GULLAN. London: H. K. Lewis and Co., 
Ltd. 1920. Pp. 214. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Gullan has given to nurses in training a text- 
book which should supply a definite need. Chapter 
follows chapter in well-ordered sequence. The text is 
well written, instructive, and suggestive, the definition 
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of terms clear and concise, whilst the blank pages for 
notes and commentaries are calculated to encourage 
observation and to develop perception. Miss Gullan 
has divided her chapters neatly. First she describes 
physiological functions and the natural processes of 
elimination ; she then states the changes which take 
place during the development of pathological conditions 
and enumerates the artificial means adopted to alleviate 
discomfort and assist in natural recuperation. Finally, 
She introduces her students to the nursing of medical 
cases and completes her work by the addition of a 
valuable appendix. 

In a future edition Miss Gullan might advantage- 
ously enlarge her text by the addition of chapters on 
the nursing of surgical cases. So competent a teacher 
must have much interesting and instructive information 
to impart on this subject, and her failure to deal with it 
leaves her present work apparently incomplete. 





INDEX OF PRACTICAL NURSING. 


Second edition. By J. BAsIn Cook, M.D., D.P.H. 
London: Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 1920. Pp.170. 6s, 


Dr. Cook’s book, which has now reached a second 
edition, contains clear, concise statements of essential 
facts devoid of all descriptive matter. The subjects, 
arranged in alphabetical order to facilitate reference, 
follow each other in incongruous sequence and raise the 
question as to the desirability of this method. The 
texture of the work is uneven; at times it reaches a 
high level of excellence, which unfortunately it fails to 
maintain throughout. Many of the paragraphs require 
careful revision, particularly those relating to the eye, 
the preparation and application of poultices, the nursing 
of tracheotomy cases, and the laying-out of the dead. In 
a future edition the author would be well advised to re- 
write many of the sections so as to bring them within 
the scope of modern teaching, as the terse phrasing 
renders the work invaluable for rapid reference. 


JOURNALS. 

Military Surgeon.—In the issue for August are several 
semi-official articles of great interest to medical adminis- 
trators as they deal with the work of the medical corps of 
the United States Army in the war. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morris gives a history of the overseas division of the 
Surgeon General’s office which provided all the medical units 
for the American Expeditionary Force general hospitals, 
laboratories, optical units, repair shops, surgical groups, 
museum units, &c. Hospital beds were provided for 15 per 
cent. of the force. The hospital corps was calculated at 10 per 
cent. of the total personnel of the army, and that proportion 
while it proved necessary was never attained. Colonel A. N. 
Stark tells of the medical organisation of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France. Incidentally he mentions 
how seriously the American offensive in the Argonne in 
October, 1918, was hindered by the influenza epidemic, and 
how that menace was successfully met. The troops were 
kept in the open, the sick were carefully isolated and masked, 
cases with pneumonia were sent to the nearer hospitals, un- 
complicated cases were sent farther down the line. In the 
result the field army had fewer cases than the training areas 
and base sections. Immediately after the armistice the 
United States Army (its one foe, Germany, being out of 
action) began to return home. The conditions in France 
made it necessary that the men should be thoroughly 
cleaned before embarkation, and this task was, with com- 
mendable readiness, assigned on Nov. 2lst to the Chemica! 
Warfare Service, which had had a considerable organi- 
sation, now no longer required, for washing men clean 
of mustard gas. The medical director of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, Colonel H. L. Gilchrist, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Army, was placed in charge of the new Bathing 
and Delousing Division, and tells here of its activities. 
The personnel, 59 officers, 214 other ranks, all came 
from the medical service. Colonel Gilchrist is strongly 
of upinion that this work should be done by—that, indeed, 
it can only be carried through by—medical officers. The 
men were educated and their intelligent helpful collabora- 
tion was secured by circulars, posters, and kinematographs 
showing the habits, parasitism, and dangers of lice. The 
fundamental principles are to supply clean underclothing 
simultaneously with the bathing, thereafter to keep the 
cleaned men completely separated from the others and to see 
that their quarters are clean. In the large camps medical 
officers in three daily shifts, in groups of seven, examined 
every man when washed, and sifted out men not yet clean 
or those with diseases of heart, lungs, throat, skin, &c., and 
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sent them to hospital.!"Consequently units took back with 
them to the United’ States only men clean and sound. . 

“Majors Francis and Hall and Captain Gaines report the 
treatment of 26 influenza cases, all serious on admission, 
in. Texas in January and February, 1920, by intramuscular 
injections of 100.c.cm. or so of serum from convalescent 
patients. Their results were promising, as not one of 
these bad cases died (the death-rate in 219 control cases 
was 2°7 per cent.), and only a single case got pneumonia 
(4 per cent.), but 13:7 per cent. of the controls. Pyrexia 
lasted three and a half days among the 26, but fiveand three- 
quarters among the controls. The authors think that if the 
mere serum of convalescents can produce so good a result, 
it is reasonable to hope we shall by and by get a really 
effective antiserum. 

“Colonel P. M. Ashburn summarises and discusses some 
statistics on venereal disease he had collected since the 
war from 15,000. soldiers. He finds that 34 per cent. 
nowadays are chaste, a higher percentage, he believes, than 
in the pre-war army. This improvement he ascribes to the 
more active moral and antivenereal teaching of the day, and 
to the educational and vocational trainings recently insti- 
tuted, which have brought into the army a better class of 
recruit. Of+the unchaste, 11 per cent. become infected every 
year. All the general hospitals. at district headquarters of 
thé U.S. Army are to be called after distinguished officers of 
the Medical Corps. Thus, that in California is named 
Ihetterman General Hospital, San Francisco ; that in 
Washington, D.C., is named after Walter Reed, who ‘died in 
investigating yellow fever ; the Fitzsimons General Hospital 
in Denver, Colorado, keeps alive the memory of Lieutenant 
W. T. Fitzsimons, who served as a Red Cross surgeon in 
France in‘1914 and 1915 and, returning to France in 1917 with 
the. American Army, was the first officer of the United 
States Army killed in the war—a young man of promise, 
deeply regretted. 

The Military Surgeon for September is a ‘‘ Navy Number,”’ 
and contains an appeal for medical officers for the navy. It 
has also a long article on Morale in Naval Hospitals, by 
Fiieutenant Commander J.T. Boone, full of interesting obiter 
dicta. His argument is that preparedness, to be national, must 
be individual,and in the individual the mind must first have 
attention. What condition is to the athlete’s body, morale is 
to the mind; it is both fighting power and staying power, and 
gives strength to resist demoralisation and its causes—fear, 
discouragement, and fatigue. This raising of the morale of 
troops was in the past the work of individual leaders, 
the characteristic of great leaders of men, but Congress 
has now recognised its importance, and has definitely 
decided to work towards it in the army and navy. In 
this Congress is but following the action of the whole 
nation in the war, when by its welfare associations it 
did everything that could be thought of to secure the comfort 
and contentment of its fighting men. This is not a function 
of ‘*The Government” only, it is a function of the nation 
which is responsible that the Government shall carry it out. 
The people, however, like to have a more personal share in 
it, so the Government allowsa share to the people’s organisa- 
tion, the Red Cross. It is not intended to pamper the sailor 
but to increase his military efficiency in such ways as shall 
make him feel that the nation is proud of him and is sup- 
porting him to its utmost. Within the Service everyone, 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the last-joined recruit, has 
his own responsibility for this morale and must maintain it. 
Specially necessary is it to consider this in the hospitals 
where the patients have for the time ceased to be members 
of a team, have become mere individuals, amongst whom 
are the abnormal minds and the weakened bodies of the 
Service. The work of the hospitals must therefore be 
re-creational, best achieved by recreation, the aim being to 
discharge the patient from hospital cured, not weakly or 
self-centred, but at once fit and ready again to take his place 
in the Service team. This will be all the easier now as there 
has been established in the Navy Office a sixth division, the 
Morale Division. On it sits an officer from the Surgeon- 
General’s office, Lieutenant-Commander Boone, who super- 
vises the morale work in hospitals, which looks after the 
patients and does not neglect the staff, officers, nurses, or 
orderlies.. This work is the chief duty of the officer command- 
ing the hospital, who may, however, delegate the detailed 
conduct of the work to some other creditable.officer. There 
were formerly officers who believed that unlimited authority 
and ability to use profane language was enough. Their day 
is done. An officer nowadays must be a leader. 

He must be sympathetic and approachable. In this he must 
be supported by the Service, which must itself work on similar 
lines. In the war the Red Cross provided recreation and 
entertainment. This is now taken over by the navy itself. 
The officer commanding the hospital must encourageathletics 
amongst the staff. Hven weak patients become stimulated 
by looking on. Occupational therapy is doing, great work. 
Libraries are necessary, anda good librarian who brings sound 
books and advises the patients what to read. He lessens their 
tedium, and his daily yisit with his book-truck, of such a 
height that bed patients can see the books, is welcomed. 
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Encourage the canteen. Sixty per cent. of the welfare expense. 
is borne by the canteen, the rest by the navy, except a small. 
share by the Red Cross. ‘The recreation rooms. in hospitals. 
are great centres; sometimes they have guest rooms for 
relatives who are visiting patients ; they may have barber 
and tailors’ shops, &c. ‘* Home Service ” comes in ; asking” 
men to write to their relatives, handling family business 
difficulties, getting hold of deserters and bringing them. back 
before the police are concerned with them, andsoon. This 
article is full of new and valuable ideas. . ; 

And so is Lieutenant Fulton’s article.on feeding 
patients, founded on the aphorism ‘““The way to a man’s. 
convalescence is through his stomach.’ In the U.S. naval 
hospitals there is a commissary. officer, a warrant officer, 
whose duty lies in providing good, well-eooked, varied food 
for patients on the ordinary diet. He must be ready to 
welcome suggestions from everyone, though he maintains 
in himself a well-developed sense of discrimination. He 
sees patients get all the food they want and get it hot, 
and prevents waste. These warrant officers seem to be the 
equivalent of the wardmasters in the British Navy. Other 
papers tell of a special psychiatric clinic, ‘and ‘of a physio- 
therapeutic section in the New York Naval Hospital, where 
electrical treatment of all sorts, massage, and medical 
gymnastics are used to accelerate convalescence, and make 
patients thoroughly fit, with machines toreduceall stiffnesses 
and re-educate in lost movements. Bo 


Journal of Anatomy. Vol. LIV., Part IV. July, 1920. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 60. 7s. 6d.—Professor 
R. W. Reid opens this number with a record of motor points 
in relation to the surface of the body, a complete collection of 
reliable data which will be, without question, of,great use in 
practice to the clinical electrician.—Dr. J. C. ‘Brash and 
Professor M.J. Stewart give a detailed account of an exceed- 


ingly rare condition, partial transposition of the mesogastric: 


viscera. It seems to us that there are considerable diffi- 


‘culties in accepting the authors’ suggestions as.to explana- 


tion in this case, but the data given about the relations of 


the vessels, &c., do not permit any dogmatic statements on ~ 


the matter ; the specimen is in any case most remarkable, 
and is not less so because it is adorned by 13 spleens.—Miss 
Elizabeth Fraser writes on the Pronephros and Early Meso- 
nephros in Cats, and comes to the conclusion, inter alia, that — 
these two parts of the embryonic excretory system make a 
continuous organ. The paper is full of detailed facts, and is 
very well illustrated.—Dr. Kdgar F. Cyriax follows with lists. 
of absolute and relative measurements of human vertebree.— 
Dr. W. N. F. Woodland records the persistence, in Indian 
goats, of the umbilical arteries as blindly ending trunks, 
a fact which might be turned to account in blood-pressure ~ 
experiments.—Dr. Sydney J. Cole gives a good illustrated 
account of the fissural pattern in four Asiatic brains— 
Chinese, Japanese, Goanese, and Arabian. The paper will be 
of interest to any anthropologist inquiring intoracial varieties 
of the brain.—Professor N. Pan contributes further observa- 
tions on the gastro-intestinal tract of the Hindus. From 
his observations on 149 subjects Dr. Pan reaches the rather 
unexpected conclusion that the length of the intestinal canal 
is rather shorter in Hindus than in meat-eating races, but 
he does not explain the increase in length known to occur in 
the Japanese and Chinese with an almost similar diet.—The 
number closes with a review of Cunningham’s ‘‘ Manual of 


Anatomy.” | 
Hew Intentions, 


A New ForM oF STRAIGHT MONAURAL, STETHOSCOPE. — 


THE “telescopic” stethoscope which I have devised is ~ 
simply a straight monaural stethoscope capable of adjust- ~ 
ment to various lengths by means of two metal tubes which 
are telescoped in one another (see figure). The outer tube 














carries the ear-piece, the inner terminates in the chest-piece ; 
a screw on the distal end of the outer tube makes it possible 
to fix the tubes in any position. The rigid monaural stetho- — 
scope acts as a resonator and therefore increases the sound, 
which has the same pitch as the stethoscope. By examining 
the healthy heart with the ‘adjustable stethoscope ” at 
various lengths of extension I find that the mitral sounds, 
especially the second, are more clearly and loudly heard 
with the extended than with the closed instrument, but that 
the reverse holds good for the aortic sounds. A clinical 
report is in hand. ‘The instrument is made by Messrs. 


Allen and Hanburys, Ltd., 48, Wigmore-street, London, W. 
Nort ALDER, L.M.S.S.A. Lond. 
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A Site for the University of London. 


ON Wednesday last a serious question which has 
been under discussion, even acute discussion, for 
20 years came one step nearer to a solution, when 
the Senate of the University of London accepted, 
' under conditions, the offer of the Government of the 
Bloomsbury site for the erection and re-erection of 
. the central buildings of the University, now located 

at the Imperial Institute, and of King’s College, 
_ lying adjacent to Somerset House. No attempt can 
_be made to tell in detail the serial which precedes 
‘ this important chapter in the story, but salient 
points cau be given which will make clear what 
has happened. 

The question of a site for the University of 
‘London has been the subject of discussion from 
every point of view since the vacation of the 
home in Burlington Gardens, and certainly ever 
‘since the Imperial Institute buildings have 
| proved unsatisfactory. How unsatisfactory may 
/perhaps never be accurately known, because 
| the - University by its constitution, or constitu- 
|tions, and by its ideals, can rarely be in a 
| position to express a corporate opinion. The 
| division into external and internal students postu- 
lates a party which aims at an examining board of 
‘an Imperial type, and a second party which 
‘considers the maintenance of close relations 
_ between students and teachers to be an essential 
‘function of a university. In all matters of 
‘site and buildings what suits the hopes of 
‘one party may controvert those of the other. 
Still, we presume that obvious reasons against 
‘attempting to maintain the University of London 
'at Kensington Gore have prevailed, and that no one 
Can dispute the wisdom of the intention to remove 
elsewhere. But where? The immediate answer 
‘in the minds of most has been, to the original site 
in Gower-street, but certain alternatives, some of 
| them not only specious but having something to be 
said for them, have been brought to public notice. 
That the University centre should be Somerset 
House itself has been suggested in the columns 
of THE LANCET, and no one can deny that 
Chambers’s eighteenth century palace would be 
& dignified centre for any university in the 
world. It stands in the absolute heart of 
London, and alongside of it lies one of the 
colleges of the University. But if ever there 
was a symmetrical building, incapable of. adapta- 
tion or addition, it is Somerset House, and 
having noticed the idea itis sufficient to say that 
‘It has found, we believe, no practical supporters. 
Those who, unlike the advocates of the Somerset 
House scheme, see no particular virtue in the 

University being placed in the centre of things 
have recommended various picturesque sites in 
the neighbourhood of London—Roehampton and 
Hampstead, for example, and an eloquent plea has 
been published for the erection of the University 
at Ken Wood, where there is a wonderful stretch 
of natural woodland placed in such a position to 
Hampstead Heath that it can never be encroached 
upon, and where there is sufficient ground for the 








| complete erection of a modern university. The 
Ken Wood. site being regarded as impracticable, 
if only because of the tax of distance thus 
placed upon a teaching staff, many of whom 
would be residing in town proper, it would 
seem that any other suburban. site must be 
still more undesirable. To leave the centre of 
things is always the easy policy, because by so 
doing all the vested environmental difficulties are 
avoided; elbow room is given for building; and 
the burden of rates is less. These advantages, 
however, have to be weighed against the dis- 
advantage of adding a time and _ distance 
factor to all the organisation of the university. 
To our minds, from a_ teaching point of 
view, and remembering the importance of the 
Faculty of Medicine to the University of London, 
to leave the centre of things must be wrong, and 
we do not think such a move has ever been 
seriously contemplated by the authorities. The 
real question surely was, Would the University avail 
itself of the opportunity given it by the Govern- 
ment, upon agreement with the Duke of BEDFoRD, 
to obtain near to its original home in Gower-street 
the land necessary for the erection and conduct 
of a great modern university? A conditional 
acceptance of the offer has now been received. 

The arguments for the acquision by the Univer- 
sity of London of the Bloomsbury site are very 
strong. The new buildings when erected will be 
in immediate continuity with the original dignified. 
and sensible buildings of the University; the 
geographical position is good, for the site is 
accessible for students and teachers alike; and 
although this implies its vicinity to big railway 
centres the actual site would be in a quiet place. 
It is true that the site is traversed by thoroughfares, 
but the University and collegiate buildings of 
Oxford and Cambridge are also traversed by 
thoroughfares, and the fact does not interfere 
either with their general educational facilities or 
even with their collegiate pattern. Moreover, it 
should not be impossible to close one or two 
of the thoroughfares which particularly spoil the 
amenities, and this without the slightest hardship 
to the public. This is the site which the Governe 
ment has offered to the University on terms, and 
the difficulties in its acceptance have not proved 
insuperable, if the reservations made by the Senate 
can be fairly met. It has been said, for example, 
that the authorities of King’s College are reluctant 
to move from their present position adjacent to 
Somerset House, and also that they have not 
been offered fair terms by the Government. With 
regard to the first point we understand that if a 
fair offer was made King’s College was perfectly 
willing to move to the Bloomsbury site, there 
to be erected with all the additional accommodas 
tion and improvements that will necessarily follow 
With regard to the second, as the terms have not 
been disclosed in so many words, and as they are 
dictated by considerations which have been mis- 
understood, it is manifestly unfair to hold any 
dogmatic views. For our own part, we hope that 
negotiations, which have not yet reached the final 
stage, will result in King’s College being placed in 
possession of a substantial sum of money for 
building at Bloomsbury. And King’s College is, of 
course, not the only claimant for space in the 
Bloomsbury site ; room has to be found for central 
university buildings, and possibly for the further 
extension of University College. Here again there 
seems to us to be ample space in the projected 
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site, especially if a small readjustment of 
thoroughfares is made. Those who have criticised 
the site on the ground that it is too small will 
always have the sympathy of far- sighted people, for 
it has been shown over and over again by great 
institutions that timidity in buying an original site 
has compelled them to make additions to their 
grounds at great cost,and sometimes that great cost 
has been due to the prestige of the institution itself, 
no other reason for the rise in adjacent values being 
forthcoming. There is no reason to doubt that, 
when the University is established, opportunities 
will arise for the purchase of adjoining property. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that we are 
extremely pleased to learn the decision of the 
Senate of the University of London to come to 
terms with the Government in’ respect of the 
Bloomsbury site. Many opinions have been publicly 
expressed to the effect that the Senate was being 
hustled into premature decision, but having regard 
to the duration of the time which has elapsed 
since a universal agreement was reached that 

~ something must be done,” we cannot see any pre- 
cipitancy in the decision of the Senate or any undue 
haste. on the side of the other partners to the 
bargain; and though the issue of that bargain may 
not leave the University in the favourable position 
which many claim as her right, we cannot see that the 
charges of inconceivable meanness brought against 
the Government have been substantiated. The 
Government secures the existing sites, one of which 
is obviously of extreme value to it, but they give 
in Bloomsbury a site which is five times as large, a 
sum towards the rebuilding of King’s College upon 
that site, and the assurance that further money will 
be forthcoming from the University Grants Com- 
mittee. Until the figures are known it is impossible 
to say what pecuniary advantage the Government is 
receiving if.the arrangement now goes through. 
The University, of course, is face to face :with 
great expenses. For apart from the reorganisa- 
tion of King’s College, such central buildings as 
the great assembly hall or senate house, com- 
mittee rooms, and. lecture halls will have to be 
provided. These must be in the centre of things, 
Dut libraries and museums of a special character, 
laboratories, and hostels can surely be relegated to 
convenient places on the periphery, and especially in 
regard to hostelsthe claims put outfor beautiful sites 
on the wooded slopes around London are valid. 

With a lead given to them by a large proportion 
of their graduates, and by the Education Committee 
of the London County Council, it was generally 
anticipated that the Senate would take the offered 
site, but their conditions form no weak surrender. 
They accept the Bloomsbury site on the terms as 
regards maintenance and rates of headquarter 
buildings laid down by the Treasury Minutes of 
1899, and the letters of this year from the Minister 
of Education to the Vice-Chancellor, but stipulating 
five things: (1) that the grants for maintenance 
and rates shall not be confused with grants for 
educational purposes ; (2) that the University shall 
have discretion as to the detailed use of the site; 
(3) that the University and King’s College shall 
retain their present homes on unchanged terms 
until their new homes are ready for occupation and 
free from debt; (4) that the new University head- 
quarters shall contain 50 per cent. more floor-space 
than exists at the Imperial Institute; and (5) that 
the pecuniary settlement in respect of King’s College 
shall be a matter for separate negotiation between 
the Government, the University, and the College. 
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The Colonial Medical Services. 


It is'a trite saying that history repeats itself but 
it is none the less a true one, andits truth has 
once again been demonstrated by the issue of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to i inquire 
into the Colonial Medical Services. So long ago as 
1896 Sir GEORGE EVATT suggested a comprehensive 
scheme of reform,’ which in not a few particulars 
closely resembled that now advocated in the 
Committee’s Report. That the latter will share the 
fate of the former and be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten things is happily unbelievable. Indeed, 
there is already evidence to the contrary. A ‘careful 
perusal and study of the White Paper now presented, 
the contents of which were published in THE LANCET 
of Sept. 25th, show that the Committee’s findings 
are sound and that the scheme advocated, if carried 
out in its entirety, will go a long way towards 
improving a Service notoriously discontented in the 
past, and may, indeed, enable that Service to attain, 
in the words of the Committee, “to a very high, 
possibly 
public medical services of the Empire.” That these 
are consummations devoutly to be. desired no one 
will deny, and those best acquainted with the history 
of medicine in our colonies are persuaded ‘that 
some such scheme of reform is urgently required. 
Let it not be thought that nothing has been done 
in the past. In 1902 a committee appointed by 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN discussed a scheme for the 
amalgamation of the medical services in the West 
African Colonies and Protectorates, and action © 
taken upon its report greatly improved the con- 


ditions of these services and was followed by an ~ 


increase in applicants for posts. Again, in 1909, a 
Departmental Committee of the Colonial Office, 
which included two of the members of the 
latest Committee, considered various questions 
affecting the West African Medical Staff and issued 
an important and useful report which, amongst 
other things, resulted in the creation of the now 
well-known Advisory Medical and Sanitary Com- 
mittee for Tropical Africa. The war, however, 
with its legacy of trouble, did not ‘spare the 
Colonial Medical Services, and the conclusion of 
hostilities found them in a state of great unrest. 
This was specially true of the Hast African and 
Uganda Services, where ’ the conditions ‘were 
most unsatisfactory, and where medical officers 
found it well-nigh impossible to carry on. Repre- 
sentations were made to the Colonial Office 
from the colonies themselves, from the Advisory 
Committee, and more especially from the British — 
Medical Association, which took up the matter 


very strongly, and played an important part in 


securing the appointment of a special committee to 
consider the whole question. 

The Report considers in the first iittala the 
creation of a unified service like the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, but, while admitting that this is 
the ideal to be aimed at, it concludes that its full 
attainment is at present impossible. A loophole is, 
however, left, for the suggestion is made that 


the Committee’s proposals be reviewed in five — 


years’ time. The Committee's hesitancy in this 
matter is well founded. Anyone familiar with 
the conditions of medical service in the various 
colonies will recognise that at‘ present the 
gulfs fixed cannot be bridged; too abrupt 4 
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even to the highest, status amongst the | 
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_ sional staff can apply for counsel and support. 
_ present any appeal must be made to a layman, and, 
however well disposed and however sympathetic 
| the latter may be, in the very nature of things he 
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realisation of the ideal would lead to chaos, but 


_ the day will come when the policy of unification 
_may safely be carried into effect. 
are listed in the Report, and. amongst them the 


Its advantages 


most important arises from the fact that in any 
scheme ‘of unification’ it. will be necessary to 
appoint a “medical chief” to whom the profes- 
At 


cannot appreciate all the phases ofa medical or 


sanitary problem, or for that matter, the point. of 


view of a medical man, as would a chief trained 


professionally. The wonder is that the necessity 


_ for such an appointment has not long ago been 


admitted. The majority of the Committee are of 


_ opinion that whoever is appointed to this post 
_ 8hould bear the title of Director-General, but a 
' consideration of his duties as detailed in the 
' Report, and still.more of the matters stated to be 
' outside his scope, conveys the impression .that such 


| aw title is a misnomer. 
_the medical‘services of the colonies if he is to be 
_debarred from visiting them ? 


—— = s * % 


How is any man to direct 


It may be said that 
no one will be appointed who is not already familiar 


_ with colonial work, but it would be difficult, if not im- 


ee 
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_ possible, to find a man conversant with the conditions 
in all the seven geographical departments which 
constitute the present organisation of the Colonial 
_ Medical Service. 
coming, it. must be remembered that conditions 


Even if such a man were forth- 


change so rapidly in the tropics that it is essential 
to renew experience and to refresh memory on the 


spot. The historic visits of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 


Mr. CHURCHILL showed the quickening influence 
which can be exerted by a Secretary of State who 


can find time to inspect occasionally our, far-flung 
_ possessions. 


Doubtless there are good reasons why 
the proposed medical chief at the Colonial Office 
should not visit the colonies in an official capacity, 


for it is intended that disciplinary matters should 


remain, as heretofore, in the hands of the governor 


and principal medical officer of each individual 


colony. 


==. = 


ius. 


It is not the limitation of functions which 
is open to question, but the suitability of the title. 
The holder of the post is clearly intended to under- 
take the duties of an adviser, a liaison officer, and 


_ what in Weltpolitik is called a buffer state, hence the 
_ title Adviser-General would appear more apposite 
_ and less open to misconstruction. After all, however, 
_ the name matters little, the man himself much; for 


he must be endowed with abundance of patience, 


_ tact, and sympathy if he is to be successful, while, 


as he is not to be debarred from expressing opinion 
on medical. and. sanitary questions, he must 
possess wide knowledge of tropical conditions. 
The Report deals wisely and well with the subject 
of personnel. It shows thow desirable it is to 
recruit recently qualified men, and if they do not 
possess the necessary experience, to have them 
seconded for resident hospital appointments before 
they proceed abroad. It favours entry, to the 
Service by competitive or qualifying examination, 
but takes care to indicate that special qualities are 
required’ in the case of men becoming medical 
officers in a Government service. It might have 
added ‘and in tropical countries.” 

An important section of the Report deals with 
the assimilation of the medical services in neigh- 
bouring colonies. The experiment has been. tried 
on the African West Coast and ‘has been highly 
successful, but after careful consideration the 
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Committee finds that ‘assimilation can only with 
advantage be applied to the medical services of the 
Straits Settlements and ‘to those of all the’ East 
African Protectorates, including Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and what is now known as Kenya Colony. ‘The 
formation of Malayan and East African Medical 
Services is therefore recommended, and these, 
together with the West African, would comprise 
two-thirds of all the colonial ‘medical appoint- 
ments. The question’ of linking-up the West 
African and the East African ‘Services presents 
difficulties and is shelved for the present. 
It is certainly better that the East - African 
Service shoald have time to. consolidate . before 
any further incorporation takes place. ‘The: Cont: 
mittee urges the appointment: of “Inspectors of 
Medical Services.”’’ This’ recommendation will be 
hailed with the greatest satisfaction’ by medical 
officers, and if carried into effect will probably do 
more ‘to encourage efficieticy and to advancé the 
cause of medicine and“hygiene: in our. African 
possessions than any ‘other finding of ‘the i/Com- 
mittee. Wesay African advisedly, for the Inspectors 
are expected to confine their: work to the East and 
West Coast Services. It is held that other parts of 
the Empire can be'adequately served by the special 
or occasional visits of trdpical experts. In’ this 
connexion it should be remembered that in certain 
of the West Indies the medical and health officers 
are badly in need of encouragement and informa- 
tion. A great’ deal of the past discontent was due 
to inadequate pay, prospects, and pensions. and to 
these matters the Committee has directed special 


attention, and has suggested as'a minimum salary 


for medical officers at least. £600 per annum... This 
is only fair ‘and reasonable considering present 
conditions, and the fact that many a medical 
officer has perforce to keep up a double estab- 
lishment when his wife and children are in 
this country. The necessity for study leave 
has not been forgotten, and the proposition 
that such leave should be on full pay and that’the 
fees should be paid by the Government will be 
considered by most a fair one, provided ' adequate 
guarantees are forthcoming. The principle ‘of 
specialist appointments, recently adopted in the 
army, is advocated, and a strong plea is advanced 
in favour of granting all possible opportunities for 
research work. The creation of an auxiliary 
medical service in West Africa, following the early 
establishment of a medical school, is put forward 
for serious consideration. For ‘such a development 


ieven a finer field exists in Uganda, thanks to the 


qualities of its inhabitants and to missionary effort 
in the past. | 
The Report, as a’ whole, is wise and far-seeing, 


land is receiving ' the ‘sympathetic’ consideration 
iof Lord MILNER, who, in‘a letter to Sir WALTER 
EGERTON, Chairman of the Committee, points out 
that some of its recommendations had already 
‘been anticipated and that others are in-process of 


adoption, at least in certain localities. So far so 
well, but behind the Secretary’ of State looms 
the shadow of the Treasury. Hence it is well 
that the Committee has expressly stated that the 
Medical Service “is -a “productive” 
service, and has insisted upon the fact that 
facilities for’ scientific research constitute a safe 
Will the British Empire, 
the pioneer country in tropical medicine and sani- 


‘tation, fail to grasp its opportunities and to rise to 
‘the occasion ? 


Thanks to the Departmental Com- 
mittee, the signpost to the road of progress and 
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efficiency has been raised. It remains to traverse 
the path boldly and with confidence, and thereby 
confer a lasting benefit on the colonies, on those 
who locally administer them, and on those who 
dwell within their borders. 





Safety in the Air. 


THE safety of any transport service, whether by 
sea, air, or land, depends chiefly on two factors: 
first, the worthiness of the craft concerned; and, 
secondly, the controlling and coérdinating human 
mechanism. So long as the machine is new and 
untried, responsibility rests heavily on the operator. 
On the railroad mechanical devices protect us 
in large degree from the dangers of inattention or 
temporary loss of judgment on the part of drivers 
and guards, although most of the serious railway 
accidents have resulted from human rather than 
material failing. But the Air Service is still in 
its infancy, although the Air Conference, held at 
the Guildhall last week under the chairmanship of 
Lord WEIR, made it quite clear what strides have 
been and are still being made in the construction 
of trustworthy aircraft. What was recently held 
to be a perilous adventure now carries only a 
very small percentage risk. It need only be recalled 
that between May, 1919, and March, 1920, there 
was but one accident for every 1576 aerial 
flights, while the Handley Page Continental 
Service carried 3689 passengers in the period from 
Sept. 2nd to Oct. 9th last without the loss of a 
single life. The discomfort of air travel, which to 
many people was almost more deterrent than the 
danger, is now becoming amemory of the past. The 
whirring of the engine alone remains as a tire- 
some thing, probably contributing to any slight dis- 
turbance in equilibrium still felt by the passenger ; 
but the point has already been reached at 
which the unfortunate possessor of sensitive 
semicircular canals may get as much exhilaration 
from an air passage as he would formerly have 
suffered malaise from a sea passage. It must 
still be long, however, as Wing Commander MARTIN 
FLACK points out in our present issue, before 
the control and codrdination of the aircraft can 
become automatic, or at all events as relatively 
fool-proof as the locomotive engine; and for many 
years the man stepping into the machine will 
continue to be a large part of the controlling and 
coordinating mechanism. Hence it is good to know 
the extent to which medicine has already been 
applied in the selection of trustworthy pilots. 
Many and complicated tests have been devised to 
detect special aptitude. Naturally the candidate's 
actual record in muscular equilibration is the 
most important. Sporting prowess has been found 
to give that quickness of eye and hand and leg 
coordination which is essential for the pilot and 
leads to the smooth working of his automatic 
response, on which the safety and comfort of 
passengers depend. Conditions varying so widely 
as a gastro-intestinal attack or domestic anxiety 
may diminish or disturb this response and cause a 
pilot to fly badly or to make bad landings. It is 
for this reason that at this stage of aeronautical 
experience a watchful medical service is of the first 
importance for safety in air navigation. 


RoyaAL NATIONAL ORTHOPHDIC HospiTaL.—The 
Lord Mayor of London presided at the. special appeal 
meeting held in the Mansion House on Oct. 15th, when 
Prince Henry accepted the position of President of the 
institution. 





Annotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.’’ 





CONFERENCE ON INSURANCE PRACTICE. 
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IMPORTANT schemes for compensating insurance’ — 


practitioners for alleged loss’ of capital value in- 
panel practice come up for discussion at the Annual 
Conference of Representatives of Local Medical and 
Panel Committees, which.is being held on Thursday, 
Oct 21st, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, 
London. In what is known as the Dartford scheme 
no money changes hands on transfer of an insurance 
practice, by reason of death or retirement, but the wife” 
or other dependents (or the retiring vendor) receive the 
panel income for an agreed period, round about.a year, 
the successor and the other insurance practitioners 
pledging themselves to attend without payment during 
this period. In principle this scheme closely resembles 
that recently proposed by the London Panel Committee. 
in which, however, the funds were to be gathered at 
the source by deductions from the central pool. 
Brighton is promoting a similar scheme to which’ 


\ 
\ 


adhesion shall be voluntary. Important issues are’ — 


also at stake in regard to the future of the National 
Insurance Defence Trust, which has not thus far 


obtained very general support. 1a a 





CO-EDUCATION ? IN MEDICINE. 


THE problem of co-education in elementary schools, 
public schools, or universities must not be confused 
with that of co-education in medicine. There is still” 
room for controversy as to whether boys and girls 


‘should have exactly the same form of general training, ’ 
and whether they should have it together, even though ~ 


their actual academic studies may be identical. On the 
other hand, the medical curriculum. is the carefully 
devised irreducible minimum through which every doctor 
must pass, whatever hisor hersubsequentcareer, and itis 
not arguable that the examinations or course of studies 
of the medical woman should differin any way from those 
of the medical man. The authorities of one of the mixed 
medical schools state their position thus: they believe’ 
‘‘that if women’ are to become doctors and to. work in’ 
conjunction with the present members of the profession 
on insurance and other committees, it is highly desir-. 
able that they should learn the same thing in the same 
place, and not be segregated in schools of medicine for 
women only.’’ We think that it is still desirable to 
retain one or two medical schools exclusively for one 
sex, so as to allow free choice. It is better tolet mutual 
suspicion die a natural death than to attempt to bury It’ 
alive. But it should be remembered that it is really 
since women have been encouraged to mix in work and 
leisure with men‘ students that prejudice has given 
place to respect and confidence. — 
Opponents of medical co-education base their 
objections on the grounds: (1) that men candidates for 
admission are, and will be, crowded out by the women; 


and (2) that the prestige and popularity of a mixed 


school will decline, and the male entry will diminish: 
The latter objection is not likely to be valid for long. 
The limitation of thenumber of women students admitted 
to some definite proportion of the whole entry can be 
so adjusted that the men do not suffer. 
schools themselves make no complaint of too large 
entries, and are prepared to expand their schools if 
necessary. A suggested danger is that the influx of men 
and women to a profession only temporarily fashion- 
able may encourage the schools to expand unduly,’ 
involving subsequent waste and disappointment. But it 
is not easy to imagine a medical school that has out-. 
grown its strength. Spacious buildings and -equip-. 
ment are an asset, and schools which decline do so 
partly because their buildings are old-fashioned or 
cramped. Overcrowding in the school is, we think, a 
bogey; nor do we anticipate its serious occurrence ‘in 
after professional life. But it will not be relieved—of 


that we are certain—by the failure of any large propor 
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‘tion of women to practise after qualification. 
any young woman will submit herself for six years to 
the strenuous life of a medical student without a serious 
intention of pursuing the study of medicine in some 
form strikes us as unlikely. The large majority of 
medical women do not retire on marriage any more 
than do women who have adopted the stage as a 
But even were this not so, one could 
| hardly imagine a better training for potential mother- 
hood than a medical course, followed perhaps by a 
resident post at a children’s hospital, or, indeed, a 
‘better preparation for citizen life. 
_ professional life has not allowed men to give the time 
_ and thought to problems of housing, feeding, or education 
_ which the public demands. 
' medical woman would be an invaluable asset. 


profession. 





TRANSITORY. RECURRENT PARALYSIS 
DISEASE. : 
AT a recent meeting of the Société Médicale des 


reported a case of a curious and interesting phenomenon 


— 


= 


in heart disease, which has received little attention— 


transitory paralysis without gross lesion of the central 


nervous system. It appears to have been first described 
_in 1897 by MM. Achard and Leopold Levi. 


In the present case a chauffeur, aged 58 years, suffering 


from slight dyspnoea, was admitted to hospital in August, 
1919. The heart was enlarged, the apex beat being displaced 


outwards and downwards, and it was in the seventh inter- 
costal space. At theinternal part of the right second inter- 


costal space a double rasping murmur was heard, but not 


ve eee. 


nearly fell. 
for. several hours. 


_ trouble disappeared in a few hours. 


' sinuous, the radial hard and sclerosed. 
, greatly enlarged, 


constantly. Radioscopy showed great enlargement of the 
| heart; the right auricle extended much beyond its normal 
_ limits and its pulsations were accentuated; the aorta was 
' much dilated. 
_ maximum arterial tension was 200, minimum 100. 
| pulsation was observed 


The pulse was 80 and irregular. The 
Marked 
in the carotid and. subclavian 
arteries were indurated and 
The liver was 
extending from the nipple to the 
little ascites. The  -Wasser- 
At the beginning of 


arteries. The temporal 


umbilicus. There was a 
Mann reaction was negative. 


September, while standing, he was seized ‘with acute 


precordial pain accompanied by great weakness, so that he 
He: was put to bed and could not speak 
Next morning he complained of 
impotence of the left arm, which was numb and without 
strength. The grasp of the hand was found to be enfeebled, 


_and the radial and olecranon reflexes were a little diminished. 
The patient said that for several hours on the previous 


evening the left leg was heavy and numb. In January, 1920, 
a similar attack with the same precordial pain and the same 
impotence of the left side occurred. But this time the 
Hight days later he had 
a third attack. He was awakened at night by violent 


| dyspnoea, precordial pain, and abundant sweating. The 


whole left side, and especially the arm, were numb, and 


there was also parzsthesia of the right foot and calf. 


Bleeding to 350 g. produced considerable improvement, 


and on the following day there was only a little paresis of 
_ the left hand. But after that the breathing was shorter, 


there was more cyanosis, and cedema appeared in the legs. 


_ The irregularity of the heart increased, the dyspnoea became 
constant, digitalis and theobromine were ineffective, and 


aorta greatly dilated, atheromatous and ulcerated. 


death suddenly took place on Feb. 28th. The necropsy 
showed an enormous heart covered with fat, the eye 
ut 
the valves were supple and efficient to the water test. The 
in ‘was congested. It was examined after hardening in 
formol, and on section seemed to show nothing abnormal. 


But minute examination revealed that the right brachial 


centre was a little more greyish. Microscopic sections 
showed little foci of softening, 4 to 6 mm. long. The 
pyramidal cells were not recognisable, and the fundamental] 
Substance was in process of absorption and filled with 
sranular bodies. The underlying white substance was 
almost normal, but here and there were little foci, which 
ed to be necrotic, filled with round cells and granular 
les. Staining showed some absorption of myelin. 

The point of interest in the case is the three attacks 
of left hemiparesis, principally brachial. The micro- 
Scopic examination showed that. they were due to little 
foci of necrosis of the right brachial centre. Was the 
cause microscopic emboli, as in two cases reported by 
MM. Achard and Levi? In the present case there was 
no evidence of vascular obliteration. In another case 
of transient paralysis the necropsy showed only cedema 


That 


Until recently 


It is here that the retired 


IN HEART 


with grains of hematoidin in the perivascular. sheaths 
and marked congestion. Why the paralysis recurs with 
the same localisation is doubtless due to some local pre- 
disposition, the nature of which so far has escaped 
observation. Circumscribed circulatory trouble is thus 
the cause of the transitory paralysis. It has been 
observed on failure of compensation, after fatigue, after 
precordial pain, and after diuresis due to drug adminis- 
tration. It is interesting to compare these transitory 
paralyses with those described by Sir William Osler in 
states of high blood pressure and arterio-sclerosis. He 
adopted the view of Dr. George Peabody, an American 
writer who appears to have first described them in 1891, 
and who suggested that they were due to arterial spasm. 
In a man, aged 56, with well-marked arterio-sclerosis, he 
observed four or five attacks of aphasia with incomplete 
right hemiplegia. The patient died in a severe attack 
in. which the hemiplegia became complete. The 
necropsy showed only arterio-sclerosis of the cerebral 
vessels. 





STATE FOOD QUESTIONS. 


THE Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has recently issued three Reports bearing on food 
questions. They are as follows: (1) The Report of the 
Food Investigation Board for the Year 1919; (2) A 
Report from the Canned Foods Committee on Canned 
Meats; and (3) A Third Report on Colloid Chemistry. 
All three Reports are issued from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. Dealing with them _ seriatim 
Report (1) shows continued activity in many import- 
ant directions. The study of the effect, for 
example, of cold storage upon the accessory food 
factors has led to the interesting conclusion that 
low temperature is not only the best means of 
preserving food, but that, at all events in the case 
of fat soluble A, the factor remains undisturbed. 
As is pointed out, this finding is of considerable scientific 
importance, since it opens up the study of the influences 
upon the quantity of vitamine present in milk or butter, 
of the diet of the animal, and of the season of the year. 
The call seems to be, in regard to the preservation of 
food supplies in general, for the establishment on an 
extensive scale of refrigeratory centres. Different foods, 
meat, fish, and fruits, however, do not behave alike under 
this method of conservation and the causes underlying 
their various behaviour are being carefully studied 
with a promise of securing parallel results. It is of 
interest to learn that whereas there has been difficulty 
in freezing beef without damaging the meat, the tissue 
dripping, with loss of nutritive material onthawing, there 
are indications that the problem is nearing solution. No 
such difficulty has been experienced with mutton. This 
careful research into the effective methods of preserving 
flesh foods promises results of the greatest importance 
to the community. 

In Report (2) Dr. William G. Savage deals with the 
methods used for the inspection of canned foods and 
their reliability for this purpose. He has gone 
thoroughly into the matter, but the present report, 
it is pointed out, is the first of a series. On the 
whole, the work of official inspection of these foods is 
proceeding satisfactorily, and Dr. Savage regards the 
results of his inquiry as showing definitely that a 
naked-eye examination is all that is required in 
ordinary cases. This examination appeared sufficient 
to decide between the sound and unsound, and bacterio- 
logical. examination confirmed, generally speaking, 
these macroscopic observations. It is well pointed 
out, however, that. the question of specific food 
poisoning bacteria or their toxins arises, inasmuch as 
these do not cause obvious changes in the meat and 
would be missed by any method of examination except 
specific bacteriological tests. 

The Report (3) on colloid chemistry, while relating 
largely to industrial applications, contains an interesting 
allusion to the part played by the colloidal state in 
bread-making. The chemist in the bakery appears 
to be superfluous, since, to quote the words of the 


Report, “‘ the ability of a master baker to feel, 
taste,. and smell the ingredients is a-more sure 
guide in the production of good bread than the 
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knowledge obtained by use of test-tubes and balance.” 
Still, it is admitted that the bakery chemist will assume 
supreme importance. in the future, particularly in the 
large machine-productive, centres, ‘‘ but the time is not 
yet, for he does not know enough and above all the 
master baker is well aware of the fact.’’ Loaves are by 
no means standard products, bread differing, as is well 
known,: in consistency and texture according to the 
sources of supply or even varying from day to day from 
the same baker. We may agree that the complexity of 
the colloid systems in a baked loaf is considerable, but 
that conclusion argues for a continued study of the 
subject. It is probably: a colloidal question which 
decides the difference between a sodden and a desirably 
spongy loaf, and there: is a physiological and zsthetic 
preference for the latter. 


PRIMARY ACTINOMYCOSIS OF THE CONJUNCTIVA. 


PRIMARY actinomycosis of the conjunctiva is an 
extremely rare affection which may give rise to curious 
inflammatory: Jesions of:a pseudo-membranous type. 


Dr. Brunetiére,’ of, Bordeaux, reports an instructive: 
example of this kind in a soldier, aged 25, the nature 
of whose complaint escaped recognition in spite of: 
repeated examination. by various, ophthalmologists for 


‘over two ‘years. .The patient had. been engaged for 


several weeks in cleaning mattresses and brushing old. 


cloaks which had been sent back from the front, when in 
September, 1917, he began to suffer from conjunctivitis 
of the left eye.. On-admission to hospital the eye pre- 
sented a profuse purulent discharge and a yellowish- 
white exudation, covering the whole of the tarsal and 
‘bulbar conjunctiva.. The cornea, which was partially 
invaded, showed a diffuse haziness. During the course 
of the next two yéars the appearance of the conjunctiva 
underwent but little change, and the infection of the 
cornea became complicated by iridocyclitis, which 
ended in complete loss of vision and atrophy of the 
eyeball. “Diphtheria bacilli were apparently present on 
bacteriological examination, but large doses of diph- 
theria antitoxin were quite ineffectual, and numerous 
local applications, such as silver nitrate, potassium 
permanganate, methylene blue, and argyrol, were 
equally valueless. It was not till January, 1920, that 
the possibility of a mycosis was entertained, and in 
the following April microscopical examination showed 
the presence of the ray fungus in the lesions. Under 
treatment by iodide, which was commenced in January, 
the .conjunctival lesions began to clear up and the 
false membrane entirely disappeared. The | case 
shows. that in. pseudo-membranous conjunctivitis the 
diagnosis. of diphtheria should not be hastily made, 
even when the presence of diphtheria bacilli is reported ; 
the xerosis. bacillus, which grows very readily .in 
pseudo-membranous conjunctivitis, may easily be mis- 
taken. for the diphtheria bacillus. 


TEMPORARY OR. PERMANENT PENSION ? 


THE justice of periodic medical examination of dis- 
abled men has recently been called into question by a 
distinguished cleric, who submits that ‘‘after a fixed 
number of examinations (say four) there might well be 
a life pension granted.’ -From the point of view of 
national health the suggestion deserves careful con- 
sideration, on the analogy with the victim of traumatic 
neurosis, whose condition may not improve until com- 
pensation claims are. permanently and finally settled. 
Its immediate adoption, however, would appear pre- 
mature and unfair both to. the nation and to the man. 
In:a few years’ time the permanent injury to health of 
those still receiving pensions will be capable of accurate 
estimation, unobscured by sentiment, economic con- 
siderations, or the difficulty of prognosis. The assessors 
will then be ina position to evaluate the progress, if any, 
of the damage, and to judge to whatextentthe man’s earn- 
ing capacity is likely to be progressively or permanently 
affected. But even for those who were discharged early in 
the war the time is-hardly ripe for a permanent ruling, as 


1 Journal dé Médecine de Bordeaux, Sept. 10th, 1920. 
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Dr. J. O. Beven; entitled, ‘‘ Acidosis’’ Following Bee- 






the toxin’ on smooth muscle. 


[Ocr. 28, 1920 


conditions of life have been go changeable. The difficulty 
is patent of maintaining anything like an, absolute 
standard throughout the kingdom. in assessing, for 
example, 
neurasthenia where physical signs may be lacking. 
The medical difficulties are often increased, especially in 
rural districts, by the well-meaning but mistaken efforts 
of the Parish Representative, now to be known as the 
Local Distributor, to get the utmost benefit for each one 
of the village heroes. 
a poor case may be bolstered up out of a sort of 
localised patriotism ; 
economic situation can hardly, fail to influence the 
judgment of the most impartial board. 
especially, where the interpretation of the relation of 
physical signs to symptoms varies so much,.a sudden 
change of diagnosis involving reduction of pension, 
though bound to create suspicion in the. mind of the 
ex-soldier, is not necessarily unfair. 
recent but the previous diagnosis that was wrong. But © 
the opinion of the expert staff of the hospitals which 

the pensioners have been attending as out-patients 
should undoubtedly be ascertained and given due weight 
before reduction of pension. 
caution has led in some cases to the expression of © 
conflicting opinions to the patient. 
distrust thus engendered is avoidable: . 


such disabilities as effort syndrome. or 


In this way too frequently 
on the other hand, the present 


In heart cases 


It may be not the 


The. feeling of 





ACIDOSIS AND BEE-STINGS. ar 
THE clinical note contributed to our present issue by 


stings, is of particular interest. The description of the 
somewhat alarming symptoms which followed the attack 
of the rock bee and the extremely large number of 
actual stings inflicted are worthy of note. The rock bee 


The neglect of ‘this pre- | 
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appears to be a particularly deadly insect, and one is at — 


first inclined to wonder how two of the patients escaped 
with their lives. The sting of the rock bee is acid’ in 


as is the case with the ordinary bee. Itis, however, 


due to an overdose of formic acid. .There is no doubt 
of paralysis and stupor, but even with the large number 


formic acid. could produce true ‘‘acidosis.’’. Formic 
acid has 
in the case of a child whv succumbed after bein 
bitten by ants. This case was recorded by V.Maschka 
The symptoms described by Dr. Beven in his cases are 
unlike those due to acidosis, but can possibly be — 
explained on the lines of intoxication.. The secreting 
glands of the rock bee evidently contain a toxalbumin 
in addition to the formic acid. The injection of such a 
toxalbumin in relatively large doses would have the 
same effect as the injection of a foreign protein—viZ., 
shock. This animal toxin, probably protein in nature, 
would be capable of producing both a local and'a general 
disturbance, the rapidity of onset of the symptoms 
being largely determined by the situation of the injec- 
tions. Its effect would be most marked on the neryous ~ 
and vascular systems, and this appears to have been the © 
chief feature of the cases described. This animal toxin 
would appear to be a true toxin, since there is abundant 
evidence to show that a considerable degree of immunity 
is acquired from repeated bee-stings. In the same way 
as in anaphylactic shock, the symptoms produced are 
very alarming, but rarely prove fatal. The collapse, 
vomiting, diarrhcea, abdominal cramp, respiratory 
distress, rapid and weak pulse, and. sweating 
are characteristic as demonstrating the effect ot 
The ‘rapid recovery 
observed is also’ in favour of 
The onset’ of the symptoms within 48 hours and 
the rapidity of the recovery would be sufficient im 
themselves were it not for the fact that the patients 
developed skin lesions such as urticaria and pruritus. 
This association is of particular interest, since it is a 
characteristic feature of the reactions following the 





1 Vrtlischr. f. ger. Med., 1881, n.f: xxxiy., 193. © 


difficult to correlate the symptoms observed with those ~ 


thee 


reaction, and probably this acidity is due to formic acid, © 


oe 


that formic acid in large doses will produce. symptoms ~ 
of stings recorded it is difficult to realise how the 


so far failed to produce death, except 


such a view. — 
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; introduction of foreign proteins into the animal body. 
The skin lesions do not appear until some days after— 
usually the sixth to the ninth day, and this sequence 


actually occurred in two of the cases. It would appear, 


therefore, that the symptoms observed were due chiefly 
to the toxic protein in the bee-stings, and that the 


formic acid played little, if any, part in producing the 


viz., symptomatic treatment—and 
general rule. 
condition described to true anaphylactic shock, since 
‘this is not yet clearly defined, but would rather classify 
it as a severe toxzmia following bee-stings. 


. 





SYPHILOMA. VULVA. 


__ Dr. Arthur Stein,’ associate gynecologist to the 
, Harlem and Lenox Hill Hospitals, New York City, gives 
. the following account of syphiloma vulve, a term which 
he prefers to the misleading appellation ‘“esthioméne ”’ 
-or “lupus vulvze"’ to describe a slowly progressive 
jindurated tumour of the vulva due to tertiary Syphilis, 
causing no pain and giving rise to inconvenience only 
through its cumbersome size. The origin of vulvar 
‘Syphiloma varies greatly, but three regions are specially 
“susceptible, being in order of frequency, the fourchette, 
the urethra, and the rectum. The labia minora and 
clitoris are usually involved in the ulcerative and 
‘hypertrophic process, and sometimes the entire vulva 
is deformed and altered in outline. When fully 
jdeveloped Syphiloma vulvze forms a more or- less 
‘Symmetrical enlargement of the labia majora on 
‘both sides. The clitoris is enlarged and sometimes 
replaced by one or more soft projections. The 
labia minora are not infrequently the site of ulcera- 
tion on their internal aspect and free borders. 
‘The vestibule region is greatly thickened, and super- 
ficially or deeply ulcerated, the ulcers having very 
irregular edges and discharging a scanty and at times 
‘purulent secretion. The: process may extend to the 
perineum and anus in the form of large or small fleshy 
‘Masses and excrescences. The lesions may heal, 
leaving deep radiating and adherent cicatrices, but are 
‘More apt to give rise to destructive ulceration in the 
‘Vulvo-vagino-anal region. Clinically the disease. is 
‘characterised ‘by its painlessness and the absence of 
‘constitutional disturbance. Treatment should consist 
in operative removal of the hypertrophied tissues and 
‘ulcers, followed by energetic cauterisation and com- 
‘bined with intensive antisyphilitic medication. 





DRIED LEMON-JUICE AND ITS ANTISCORBUTIC 
POTENCY. 


Ir it can be shown that the accessory food factors can 
‘be preserved intact in the dry state, an advance in the 


direction of prescribing such materials in the diet in | 


which there is reason to believe they are missing is 
Clearly: in evidence. We published a paper contri- 
‘buted by Surgeon Rear-Admiral P. W. Bassett-Smith, 
R.N., in our issue of May 22nd, in which the author 
described the preparation of a concentrated form 
of lemon-juice which, in spite of the evaporating 
process (in vacuo at room temperature), proved to 
retain its antiscorbutic properties. Recent experi- 
ments carried out by Admiral Bassett-Smith led 
to the interesting and important conclusions that 
(1) the: concentrated lemon-juice will keep well in 
concentrated or tablet form ; (2) that boiling the juice 
for five minutes does not appreciably diminish the 
antiscorbutic properties; and (3) that the potency of 
the antiscorbutic factor is decidedly reduced when the 
juice is heated for three-quarters of an hour at 58°C. 
These conclusions are based upon experiments made. 
upon young guinea-pigs.. The results.are of obvious 
importance as leading to the realisation of a solid food 
accessory outfit available to travellers at a long 
distance from base supplies. We do not quite under- 








1 Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics, Sentember, 1920. 
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changes observed. The treatment of the condition was 
“undoubtedly the correct one under the circumstances— 
recovery is the 
We would refrain from assigning the 
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on the part of the medical 
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stand why in the manufacture of citric acid the 
accessory factors are not conserved in the residual 
fluid. Citric acid is prepared on simple lines from 
lemon-juice. The juice is treated with chalk, when 
practically insoluble citrate of lime is formed. This 
is easily separated from the magma by a well-known 
process, but the magma contains the antiscorbutic 
factors, and it seems to us that attention should be 
turned to the concentration and drying of this magma. 
The result would then appear to be the recovery of 
citric acid for well-known commercial and medicinal 
purposes and the conservation of the antiscorbutic 
factors which are not required to be associated with 
the acid, so far as investigations have shown.’ The use 
of milk-sugar as an absorbent to put the factors into a 
dried form would still obtain. 





NEW MUSEUM SPECIMENS AT THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


FoR many years the exhibition of specimens recently 
added to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England has been an event of some importance. 
In olden days, when hundreds of Members of the 
College came on a Thursday in July.to-elect new 
members to the Council, they found the riches collected 
by the officials of the Museum during the previous 
12 months assembled in the Council room for. their 
delectation. Now that voting can be effected by post 
and the election demands the presence of only some 
half a dozen Fellows, the Council of the College has 
wisely arranged to place the latest additions to the 
Museum on exhibition at a more convenient period and 
for a longer space of time. The break caused by the 
war, when the Museum staff—such as remained on 
duty—was fully éngaged in preparing for the Royal 
Army Medical Corps the great collection now exhibited 
in the Museum, has given the Council of the College an 
opportunity of effecting a welcome change as to the 
date and manner of exhibition. The recently added 
Specimens are now to be_ placed on_ exhibition 
in a special part of the Museum during the 
autumn term, and for the present year. are open 
to inspection by all medical men and medical. students 
from. Monday, Oct. 18th, until Saturday, Noy. 15th. 
During the past six years, although the energies of the 
staff have been mostly taken up in preparing war 
Specimens, yet many objects of great interest to 
surgeons, physicians, and biologists were received and 
preserved. A large number of these have now been 
dissected and are placed on exhibition, all of them 
showing the finished téchnique which has become 
traditional in the Museum founded by John Hunter. 
The exhibition is open to all medical men and students 
of medicine, as is also the War Office collection of 
medical specimens. 





SERVITUDE OR INDEPENDENCE. 


THESE words have frequently been heard in the 
discussions between South Wales miners. and’ the 
regard to contract 
practice in colliery districts. In a recent address. to 
a branch meeting of the Association Dr. Alfred -Cox, 
the medical secretary, urged the view that the’ official 
policy of the Association was making for independence 
rather than servitude, maintaining that the fight put 
up by the Association on behalf of the practitioners in 
colliery practice in South Wales was directed against a 
policy which would make the miners’ doctor the ‘‘ wage- 
slave’’ of the workmen. Before taking up this position 


we have to be certain of two things: (1) Were the 
‘terms of the miners unfair, and especially, was money 


due to the practitioners diverted to needless organisa- 


tion or lay salaries? (2) Is there no reason for the belief 
that we have here an attempt to secure an efficient 
service of a more comprehensive kind ? 


For that last 
is the broad object of the Ministry of Health, so 
that it is all important to encourage any attempts 
profession or of the 
public to organise complete services. However experi 


‘mental these may be, they will yet be useful ‘in the 
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experience they yield of the: difficulties and dangers 
arising when the best of theories are put into practice. 
It may be recalled that a welfare department was 
found necessary to the Ministry of Munitions when the 
safety of the nation appeared to depend on the greatest 
standard of efficiency among shell-makers and fillers. 
The Blue-book, issued as a result of the experience 
then gained is full of valuable data on the conditions 
necessary for the proper welfare and efficiency of the 
workers. Is not such work as important to the life of 
the nation in peace time, and is it not an essential 
part of the industrial medicine which is to form an 
integral part of professional. work in the future? 
Now it does appear that the miners are making a 
distinct effort in the direction of securing the *‘;welfare’* 
of their workers; if this be true it is important that 
there should not be interference with a provident 
scheme. For many years past arrangements have 
existed in some colliery practices whereby the whole 
organisation, financial and otherwise, rests in the hands 
of a combined committee of owners, miners, and 
doctors, a true Whitley council, and in these circum- 
stances the best of good feeling has, we learn, existed. 
On the other hand, should the committee responsible for 
the whole of the medical arrangements in an area 
consist entirely of subscribers, without representation 
of employers and professional men, then there would 
be danger of arbitrary dealing, to use no stronger term. 
Professional men should be independent in professional 
matters, but for a successful service, in the sense of 
adequate provision for the needs of the public, close 
coéperation is the desirable condition. If worked 
under joint committees such local schemes could 
be made satisfactory to everyone concerned, and 
where the scheme includes codperative surgeries and 
‘* primary centres ’’ with proper hospital provision the 
development is surely along E oOapead tinea Presumably 
the management of the scheme will ultimately be taken 
over by local authorities, to form an integral part of a 
complete service. The question of a salaried service 
as against free choice is a knotty one, and its 
solution largely depends upon the view taken of incen- 
tive. The questions arise: Is the professional man 
now giving his most efficient service under the stimulus 
of a steadily increasing practice? Are the conditions 
under which his work is now done the best possible 
guarantees for a high standard? Do financial: con- 
siderations induce him to undertake the expenditure 
necessary for the maintenance of his efficiency? On 
the answer to these questions depends the future 
of medical practice in colliery districts. 


WHITE BILE IN BILIARY STASIS. 


LIGATION experiments in dogs, cats, and monkeys 
show that under conditions of stasis the gall-bladder 
and bile-ducts act very differently. The gall-bladder, 
continuing to exercise normal functions, effects a great 
concentration of the stasis bile, and adds mucus thereto 
in quantity. Asa result, if an obstruction is produced 
below the entrance of the cystic duct, all of the extra 
lobular biliary channels come at length to be filled with 
a thick greenish-black fluid. The ducts, on the other 
hand, have no concentrating faculty, and their lining 
secretes but little mucus. In an obstructed duct system 
blocked off from the gall-bladder, or connected with one 
so changed as to be incapable of functioning, there 
regularly accumulates a limpid watery fluid devoid of 
pigment and bile-salts, even when the animal is heavily 
jaundiced—the ‘‘ white bile’’ of the surgeon. The 
passages soon become so distended with it that true 
bile ceases to enter them. These facts are recorded by 
P. Rous and P. D. McMaster, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, and seem to point to cholecystectomy as a wise 
measure in gall-stone cases, especially when the gall- 
bladder is but little damaged. For an abnormal concen- 
tration and thickening of the bile, such as the gall- 
bladder can effect, must act both to promote the 
formation of stones and to render obstruction by them 
more complete.: The frequent rapid increase: of stones 
partially obstructing the common duct is attributable to 
the concentration of stasis bile by the gall-blad@er. 
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RH. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
‘FOR ‘WOMEN. <a 
AN INTERESTING LUNCHEON. .. 


LONDON 


ON Tuesday, afternoon, at ‘Fishmongers’ “Hall, a 
luncheon was given by 100 representative women to 
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100 representative men in support of a projected i 


appeal.for the Royal Free Hospital and its associated 


medical school, the London School of Medicine for 
Women. 


The function commemorated the near 
approach of the jubilee of the Royal Free Hospital, 
and marked the fact that more than 50 years had 


elapsed since women first found a place in the medical 
profession. 


Sir ALAN GARRETT ANDERSON, honorary 
treasurer of the London R.F.H. School of Medicine for 


Women, and son. of. the late Dr. Elizabeth Garrett — 
Anderson, presided. Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll — 
was present, and among the hostesses and guests were — 
the following.:— ; : ot 4:4 rani 


HOSsTESSES. oe 


Miss Aldrich-Blake, M.S., M.D. (Dean of the London School of 
Medicine for Women); Lady Ampthill; Miss Adelaide Anderson; 
Miss Louisa Garrett Anderson; M.D.; Miss Lena Ashwell; Mrs. 
Ayrton. Se 

Miss Lilian Barker; Lady Barrett, M.S., M.D.; Miss Billington}, 
Lady Bland-Sutton; Miss Marjorie Bowen; Miss Lilian. Braith- 
waite; Miss Brodie-Hall ; Miss A. M. Browne, L.S.A.; Miss Margaret 
Buchanan; Viscountess Burnham; Dame-Clara Buttocajo1F Sg 

Miss Chadburn, M.D.; Miss Clough; Miss, Constance Cochrane; 
Miss Cox-Davies (Matron of the Royal Free Hospital); the 
Marchioness of Orewe; Professor Winifred Cullis; Countess 
Curzon of Kedleston. ~ + ai 
Mrs. Despard; Miss Durham. . yo 
The Lady Emmott; Miss Lloyd Evans. od lll 
Mrs. Fawcett; Mrs. Bedford Fenwick ; Lady Firth. » a 

Miss A. Garrett; Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon; the Countess of Gosford; 
Miss Alice Gregory. . win hn 
Lady Hall (King Edward’s Hospital Fund); Mrs. Handley-Read, 
M.R.G.S., L.R.C.P.; Lady St. Helier; Miss Hopwood; Mrs. Hoster ; 
Lady Hulton. ys no a 
Mrs. H. B. Irving; Miss Frances Ivens, M.S. . oo ae 
The Dowager Countess of Jersey; Miss H. Jex-Blake; Miss K..L. 


Johnston. ; 
Mrs. Lucas Keene, M.D.; Mrs. Mark Kerr; Mrs. Laura Knight, ~ 


- 


George; Miss Lloyd-Still. me 
Mrs. Lyon Massey; Miss Mary Macarthur; Miss Lillah Macarthy; 
Miss Rose Macaulay; Mrs. MacLean, D.Sc.; Lady Marling; Miss 
Louisa Martindale, M.D.; Lady Meyer; the. Countess of. Minto; 
the Hon. Mrs. E. Montagu; Miss Flora Murray, M.D. 
Miss Olga Nethersole; Viscountess Northcliffe; the Lady 
Northcote. aaah | 
Miss Rosalind Paget; Mrs. 
Lady Perley; Mrs. Perrin; Mrs. Picton-Turbervill. 
Mme. Teresa Del Riego; 
Robinson; Mrs. Scoresby Routledge. 
Mrs. Vaughan Sawyer, 


Dr. Amy Sheppard; Miss;May Sinclair; Miss Beadsmore Smith ; Mrs. 
Stanley; Miss Florence Stoney; Lady Strachey; 
Sutherland. 
Mrs. Tata; Miss May Thorne, M.D.; Miss Jane Turnbull, M.D 
Miss Jane Walker, M.D. (Medical Women’s Federation). 


GUESTS. 


‘4 
+> 


H.R.H. Princess Louise Duchess 
M.D., M.P. (Minister 
London 


School of Medicine for Women) ; 
of Argyll; Right Hon. Christopher Addison, j 
of Health); Right Hon. F. D. Acland, M.P. (Chairman, 
(R.F.H.) School of Medicine for Women. : ie 
Sir Francis Layland Barratt, Bt. (Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Free Hospital); Sir William Beveridge (Director, School. of 
Sir John Bland-Sutton (President of the Royal Society 
Boulton (Chairman of Lloyd’s); Sir Anthony 
Bowlby (President, Royal College of Surgeons) ; Sir Napier Burnett. 
(Director of Hospital Services, Joint Council of Red Cross and 
St. John); Viscount Burnham; Sir E. Busk (Chairman of Conyoca- 
tion, University of London). er 
Dr. Harry Campbell; Sir Francis Champneys (Chairman of 
Central Midwives Board); George Clausen, R.A.; Right Hon. 
J. E. Clynes, M.P. (President, National Union of General Workers) ; 
Sir Frank Colyer; Right Hon. Sir E. E. Cooper (the Lord Mayor); 
W. L. Courtney, LU.D.; Philip Franklin, F.R.C.S. (Honoraty 
Secretary, American Hospital in London), i 
Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes (Minister of Transport); Sit John 
Goodwin (Director-General of A.M.S.); H. A. Gwynne. ie 
Professor F. J.C. Hearnshaw; Sir H. Frank Heath; 
Herringham (Chairman of the Universities Grants Committee of 
H.M. Treasury); Brigadier-General Horwood (Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis); Sir Robert Hudson (Chairman of the 
British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John). a 
Admiral Mark Kerr. 
Alfred’ Langton (Chairman, Royal Free Hospital); 
Lavery, A.R.A.; Dr. R. T. Leiper; Earl of Lytton. 
Sir Nevil Macready; Sir Alfred Mond (Office of Works)... >’ 
Sir George Newman (Chief Medical Officer, Board of Hducatioe 
and Ministry of Health). 4 SALE es See 
Sir Cooper Perry (Principal, London University). ~~ 
Lord Riddell; Sir Ronald Ross. My overt | 


of Medicine); Sydney 


‘Sir John 


The Hon. Lady Lawley; the Hon. M. A. Lawrence; Dame Lloyd- ~ 


Peel; Mrs. Theodore Pennell, M.D.; 


Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, K.B.E. (Hon. Treas. London{R.F.H.) - 
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Viscountess Rhondda; ‘Miss Luey — 


M.D.; Mrs. Scharlieb (President of the 
London School of Medicine for. Women); Dr. C. Henrietta Shearer; — 


the Duchess of — 
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} Sir Owen Seaman; the Earl of Selborne, K.G.; ‘Right: Hon. BE. 
* Shortt (Home Secretary); Professor J. R. Simpson; Lord Somer- 
kK leyton; Dr. Squire Sprigge; Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley (Chairman 
| of Joint Council of the British Red Cross 
'$t. John of Jerusalem in England), 

Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M. (President of; the Royal Society); Sir 
William Tilden; Sir J. Wrench Towse (Clerk to the Fishmongers’ 
‘Company). - 
| Sir Cuthbert Wallace; Hugh Walpole. 

. @Major-General Sir Thomas Yarr. te 

Ld The health of the King as ‘““Our Most Illustrious 
fo, having been drunk with acclamation, Dame 
Clara Butt sang the National’'Anthem. 

| Messages of congratulation upon the occasion having 
been read from Queen Mary and Queen Alexandra, Dr. 
‘May Thorne read the text of the address in reply. 

In support of the toast ‘‘ The London R.F.H. School 
of Medicine for Women,”’ the CHAIRMAN reviewed. the 
struggles which the pioneer medical women had some 
“half a century ago, when his mother, the first English 
woman to obtain a medical qualification, had to pass 
jher examination sometimes in English and sometimes 
-im French, and to overcome every sort of obstacle. He 
pointed out that the Royal Free Hospital; when at last 
corporations and universities would provide women 
with qualifications, had given the opportunity of 
founding a school of medicine in London with the 
‘proper clinical accompaniment of hospital practice, and 
‘pleaded that this fact commended the institution to the 
Support of all, now the value of women in the profession 
of medicine was undisputed. He was not, he said, 
asking for subscriptions at the moment, but 
he indicated that much pecuniary support would be 
required during the next ten years to carry out two 
sacoqo schemes. The first of these was the provision 


Society and Order of 





pf adequate salaries and scientific plant for the medical 
school; the second was the extension of the hospital 
plannea before the war. At least 100° more beds 
were needed if the institution were to minister to the 
needs of the population and supply the clinical oppor- 
sunities for the students. The necessary and adjacent 
site, he said, had already been given to the hospital. He 
soncluded by saying that the school had grown from 
175 in 1913 to 500 in 1920, and that the hospital was the 
omly one where the supreme honour of election to the 
senior staff was open to women. 

_ Mrs. SCHARLIEB, replying to the toast, spoke of the 
mmense debt which all medical women owed to the 
iospital, and made special allusion to the splendid 
work their graduates had done abroad, and notably in 
india. : 

Lady BARRETT briefly proposed ‘‘The Guests,”’ 
soupling the toast with the name of Sir Owen Seaman. 
_ The toast of ‘‘ The Chairman’’ was given in eloquent 
ind witty terms by Professor WINIFRED CULLIS. 

_ The luncheon was a great success, and the thanks of 
he organising committee of hostesses and of the guests 
wwe due to the Prime Warden and to the Court of the 
Vorshipful Company of Fishmongers for the loan of 
heir Hall. » 
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HOUSING NOTES. 


ie The Ministry Reports. 

DHE first report of the Ministry of Health shows that 
nly 312 out of 1865 local authorities have taken no 
teps in regard to housing and town planning. Many of 
hese authorities are in districts where no new houses 
re needed. It is estimated that the country is behind 
and by over 800,000 working-class houses. The 
nportation of timber houses from abroad is not 
ecommended. This is not due to a dislike of such 
ouses, but because the wood may be more easily 
hipped before it is cut up and made into sections. 
‘he main hindrance to progress, according to this 
sport, would seem to be the shortage of labour. 
‘0 solution had been found acceptable to the 
nions and to the Government. Very few houses are 
eing converted into flats. The expense of making 
onvenient flats is usually prohibitive. The Ministry 
’ not without its critics. Some of these are a 
ttle sore as a result of autocratic handling, and it 
‘to be feared that the power of the purse is liable to’ 
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make many officials difficult. But walls at last are 
rising, if slowly and at a cost. Last month the Glasgow 
Corporation accepted a £2,000,000 tender from a local 
contractor for the erection of over 1500 houses on a site 
on the south-western fringe of the city. 


The Shortage of Builders. 


Dr. H. Scurfield,’ medical officer of health for 
Sheffield, gave a very practical address on the 


urgency of the housing question, at the Doncaster 
sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute, on 
Oct. 15th. He pointed out that in Sheffield during the 
year 1919 there were 4947 marriages and the excess of 
births over deaths during the year ended Sept. 30th, 
1920, was 7264. But Sheffield Corporation, although 
ahead of most other municipalities, had completed 
only 206 houses up to Oct. 7th, 1920, while other 606 
were still in hand. The total of new houses certified 
by. the. building surveyor from Nov. 1st,. 1918, to 
Oct. 11th, 1920, was 239. In Sheffield it had been 
estimated that. about 20,000, most of them back-to-back, 
houses were in need of condemnation, and that 15,000 
houses should be built by the municipality during the 
next five years. 

He gave the number of dwelling houses certified 
for human habitation in. Sheffield during the last 
25. years as :— 


Tob. 120} 1803 223 822 | 1900...2876 | 1907...1753 | 1914...570 
1887...928 | 1894... 632 | 1901...2118 | 1908...1778 | 1915:..399 
1888...806 | 1895... 523 | 1902...1977 | 1909...1469 | 1916...397 
1889...830 | 1896...1059 | 1903:..2051 | 1910...1243 | 1917... 57 
1890...903 | 1897...1443 | 1904...1963 | 1911:.. 866 | 1918... 8 
1891...692 | 1898...2273 | 1905...1982 | 1912... 703 | 1919... 66 
1892...786 | 1899...2650 | 1906...1904 | 1913... 542 | 


And he summarises the position of housing schemes 
in the country at large on the last day of July, 1920, 
as follows :— 
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| 
yee Direct | Houses | Houses 
7s ie Houses labour com- com- 
Bt ed ae sanction. |menced. | pleted. 
London County Council 7,684 — 752 | 84 
Liverpool ... iwaersan:.. 10.679 500 750 | 54 
Manchester 5,276 500 380 40 
Birmingham 5,382 500 816 fm OL 
Bedford meas e iad 8 410 4 — 
Hilbavig edegycic cata iar 250 64 
Halifax ees 358 62 36 _ 
IBYIStOl... . e. 4,870 50 356 24 
Newcastle ... ; 1,579 — 189 — 
heeds. ie: 2,306 -— 407 ll 
Wolverhampton 1,713 — 232 48 
Bradford. ees 1,124 — 102 6 
Rotherham 836 — 118 8 
Sheffield 2,181 — 73a 40126 
Shortage of labour was, of course, the critical 


difficulty, and Dr. Scurfield went on to suggest points 
which occurred to him with regard to the training of 
building operatives. 

1. Owing to the enormous neéd for new buildings the 
Government ought to have no difficulty in giving a guarantee 
of’ continuous employment to the members of the building 
trades during the next generation. 

2. Although an apprenticeship to the building trades 
nominally lasts five years, from 16 to 21, there is no test of 
craftsmanship at the end of it. The present seems to be a 
convenient time to substitute a period of training beginning 
at any reasonable age and terminating with a test of crafts- 
manship for the present anomalous system. The building 
trades of the country might be asked to frame training 
regulations and tests, as has already been done in the case of 
the legal, medical, and dental professions. 

5. It is stated that there are a large number of demobilised 
men unemployed and waiting to be trained, and that the 
Government is willing to train them. 


The great necessity of the moment was, Dr. Scurfield 
thought, the training of adult apprentices. There was 
no physiological reason why a man, aged 21, should not 
become in a few years, if he was given the training and 
experience, as efficient a bricklayer as the boy of 16. 
Since Dr. Scurfield spoke, the Prime Minister has this 
week stated the Government’s intention to employ 
ex-Service men on building, whatever objection th« 
building trades might make. 
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Evolution of the Building Industry. 


The building industry contains an unusual proportion 
of idealists, both among employers and employed. A 
special committee will report next month to the 
Industrial Council, and, according to the Manchester 
Guardian for Oct. 4th, will recommend drastic changes 
in the machinery of the industry. The idea of “social 
service’ is to replace that of “ profit ’’ as the incentive 
to labour. The fear of unemployment which is resulting 
in a serious restriction of output is also to be removed. 
There is to be no more profiteering, for the necessary 
capital will be paid for ata fixed rate of interest, and 
the industry will be democratically controlled for the 
benefit of all.its members. The. proposals resemble 
those of the guild Socialists. 


The Liverpool Tuberculosis Conference. 
- Several speakers touched on the housing question 
during the recent Conference of the National Association 
for the Prevention ‘of Tuberculosis. Dr. Hyslop 
Thompson said that under present housing conditions 
it was impossible to carry out satisfactory domiciliary 
treatment. ‘‘Even now that new houses are being 
erected,’’ he said, ‘‘ insufficient consideration is being 
given to the requirements of the tuberculous patient 
and to the prevention of disease.’’ At the same Con- 
ference it was stated—in Dr. E. W. Hope’s paper—that 
in certain insanitary areas in Liverpooloccupied by some 
10,000 people the mortality from phthisis had been 
as high as 4 per 1000... When the same areas were 
reconstructed the phthisis-rate fell, and over a period 
of five or six years the annual average was now 
1°9 per 1000. 
The New Law of Rent Restriction. 


- Medical officers of health will do well to familiarise 
themselves thoroughly with the provisions of the new 
Act which became law on July 2nd. A limited freedom 
is given to landlords to raise their rents, but in return 
for exercising this privilege the landlord is bound to 
keep his property ‘‘ reasonably fit for habitation.’’ If 
after three months of increased rent the house is not in 
a reasonable state of repair the county court has power 
to suspend payment‘of the increase. Application to the 
court may be made either by the tenant or by the 
sanitary authority. Any agreement made by the tenant 
since August 4th, 1914, to repair the property himself 
is automatically rendered of no effect when the increased 
rent is paid, 
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(Concluded from p. 818.) 





Il. DRUGS. 


THE interest taken in this section was founded largely 
on the fact that so many of the exhibits were illus- 
trations of the skill and enterprise of home manu- 
facturers. There may, still remain the question of 
economic production and a competence to meet success- 
fully with importations, but of the purity and excellence 
of the products there was ample evidence. 

- What can be done in this direction was well exemplified 
at the stall of Messrs. Howards and Sons, Ltd., of Ilford 
and Stratford. Here were shown specimens of agotan, 
which succeeds atophan, a compound of phenylchinolin 
and carbonic acid, which has gained some reputation in 
eliminating uric acid from the organism in gout and 
rheumatic: affections. There were besides shown a 
standard ether, aspirin, quinine and its many deriva- 
tives, all products of a high standard of output. Fine 
chemicals were a feature of the striking exhibit of the 
Boots Pure Drug Company, Ltd., of Nottingham. Here 


again were synthetics replacing supplies hitherto ex- 


clusively obtained from abroad. In addition there were 
a series of interesting pharmaceutical products showing 
elegance of preparation. The salicylates formed a 
feature of the exhibit of Messrs. Menley and James, of 
64, Hatton Garden, London, and the related compounds, 
the benzoates. Iodex was included in the exhibits, a pre- 
paration forming a means of administering iodine in an 
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oily basis effecting absorption without staining the parts 
to which itis applied. Organo-therapeutic products in > 
tabloid form gave prominence to the exhibits of Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., of Snow Hill Buildings, 
London. Examples occurred in the tabloids of thyroid 
and pituitary gland. In addition they exhibited 
specimens of their organic arsenic products, kharsivan 
and neokharsivan, prepared in their own factories after 
exhaustive research work on lines of certainty as to 
composition and pharmacological action. © = 

Interest is rapidly being concentrated in colloidal) 
methods of treatment. Examples of drugs in an 
assured colloidal state were exhibited at the stall of 
the British Colloids, Ltd., 22, Chenies-street, Tottenham 
Court-road, London, including sulphur, iodine, silver, 
manganese, and .other colloidal preparations de- 
scribed as ‘‘ collosols.’? Messrs. May and Bakeér, of 
Battersea, London, put forward a selection of pharma- 
ceutical preparations, including the organic arsenic com- 
pounds used in the treatment of syphilis, calomel cream, 
and so forth, while close by Messrs. Hedley and:Co., of 
120, Harrow-road, Leytonstone, exhibited as their chief 
product, ethyl. chloride, and this firm ‘makes the 
interesting announcement that during the war enough 


‘6 


‘ethyl chloride was. supplied for performing; 2° million 


operations. Included in this exhibit were the solutions 
of a. selection of medicaments in ethyl chloride, : the 
rapid volatilisation of which leaves a film of the agent 
as an application in dermatological practice. The 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., of Minerva House, 


Bevis Marks, London, claimed special advantages 
for their paraffinum liquidum as © an’ intestinal 
lubricant. We have reported upon this product in 


our analytical columns and were able to substantiate 
the statements that nujol, as the oil is called, shows a 
satisfactory standard of viscosity and is colourless, 
tasteless, and odourless. Similarly, we have noticed 
in our analytical columns the pharmaceutical products 
of the Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical Works, Ltd., of 
7 and 8, Idol-lane, London. Besides digalen, a solu- 
tion of amorphous digitoxin claimed to possess the 
advantages of digitalis without its drawbacks, there 
was exhibited ‘‘omnopon,’’ a solution of the total 
alkaloids of opium. The Anglo-French Drug Company, 
Ltd., of 238, Gray’s Inn-road, presented a number of 
drugs in use therapeutically, including galyl, cuprase, 
and. stannoxyl. The stall of Messrs. Parke, Davis, 
and Co., of 50-54, Beak-street, London, was devoted 
mostly to the exhibition of glandular preparations. and 
vaccines. = vi 
Excellent examples of the attention which has been 
given to the purification of petroleum for medicinal 
purposes were exhibited by the, Wm.. Browning 
Company, Ltd., of Park-street, London. The exhibit 
included.a well-prepared petroleum emulsion known as 
semprolin; which we have referred to in our analytical 
columns. -Genatosan, Ltd., of 12, Chenies-street, London, 
brought forward, amongst other things, their special 
brand of aspirin (genasprin) and a Series of detoxicated 
vaccines. The preparations exhibited by Messrs. C. J. 
Hewlett and Son, Ltd., of Charlotte-street and Curtain- 
road, London, were good examples of advanced pharma- 
ceutical products. Their pepsine co: c. bismutho is in 
particular well-known and evidences. skill in the com- 
bining of active constituents which are very serviceable 


, 


in common forms of gastric disturbance. | 


III. SPECIAL FOODS. 


Special foods were not much in evidence, and there 
was only one instance of an attempt to offer a. prepara- 
tion reinforced with accessory food factors. . Under the 
name of vitmar Messrs. Callard and Co., of 74, eee 
street, London, claim for this product not only high 
nutritious value, but that it contains fat soluble A; 
water soluble B, and water soluble C. The claim is 
justified, having regard to the materials employed in 
preparation. ‘‘Glaxo,’’ of 155, Great Portland-street, 
London, showed an example of a successful dried milk 
process, these manufacturers now placing. on® the 
market three forms—viz., full cream, three-quarter 
cream, and half cream, leaving a choice to the 
practitioner when dealing with the question of the diet 
suitable for special cases. a = 
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535 in the three preceding months, Diphtheria also. showed 
a marked increase in prevalence—nearly 60 per cent.—over 
the month of August; the greatest prevalence of this disease 
was recorded in St. Pancras, Islington, Hackney, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green, and Poplar. .The number of diphtheria 
patients under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Hospitals, which had been 1590, 1470, and 1388 at the end 
of the three preceding months, rose to 1773 at the end 
of September; the weekly admissions averaged 266, against 
189, 179, and 173 in the three preceding months. The 
prevalence of enteric fever was about equal to that in the 
preceding month; of the 35 cases notified during the five 
weeks ended Oct. 2nd, 3. belonged to each of the boroughs of 
Fulham, Shoreditch, Stepney, Poplar, and Greenwich. 
There were 14 cases of enteric fever under treatment in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals at the end of the month, 
against 19, 24, and 17 at the end of the three preceding 
months; the weekly admissions averaged 3, against 3, 6, 
and 3 in the three preceding months. Erysipelas was 
proportionally most prevalent in Holborn, Finsbury, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Southwark, and Deptford. 
The 40 cases of puerperal fever notified during the month 
included 7 in Deptford, 3 in Paddington, 3 in Fulham, and 
3in Wandsworth, The 15 cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
Included 2 in the City of Westminster and 2 in Wandsworth ; 
while of the 11 cases of poliomyelitis, 4 belonged to Islington 
and 2 to Hammersmith. 
The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths 
of civilians actually belonging to the several boroughs, the 
deaths occurring- in: institutions having’ been distributed 
‘among the boroughs in which. the deceased persons, had 
previously resided... During the five weeks ended.Oct. 2nd 
‘the deaths of 4147 London residents were registered, equal 
-to an annual rate, of 9:9 per 1000; in, the. three preceding 
months the rates. had been ‘10:3, 9:6, and\9°3 per 1000.. The 
death-rates ranged from.7-7 in Wandsworth, 7:8 in, Hamp- 
stead, 8:2 imi Woolwich, 8-8 in Lewisham, 9:0. in Greenwich 
and 9:1 in: Hammersmith and in Bermondsey; to 113 in 
the City of London, in Poplar, and in Deptford; 11:7: in 
“Chelsea, 11-9 in Finsbury, 12:0 in: Battersea, and 13-4 in 
Holborn. | The 4147 deaths: from all: causes’ included 324 
“which-were referred to the principal ‘infectious diseases ; 
of these, 11 resulted from measles, 21 from s¢earlet fever 
82 from diphtheria, 12 from whooping-cough, 4 from: enteric 
fever, and 195 from diarrhoea and enteritis among: children 


iy" IV. PUBLICATIONS. 
» There was much interest shown in this section judging 
| from the number of visitors taking down the new 
, medical publications from the shelves and making a 
rapid review of the pages. Amongst the publishers 
exhibiting were: Mr. KE. A. Brooke-Williams, of 81, St. 
| George’s-road, London ; Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall, and 
, Cox, of 8, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London; 
| Messrs. H. K. Lewis, of 136, Gower-street, London; Mr. 
Stanley Phillips, of 45, Brondesbury-road, London; Mr. 
| Henry Kimpton, of 263, High Holborn, London ; the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, of 16, John-street, Adelphi, 
London; and Mr. William Heinemann, of 20, Bedford- 
street, London. The subjects of radiology and venereal 
disease claimed many volumes. 
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© VITAL STATISTICS OF. LONDON DURING 

a * _. SHPTEMBER, 1920. 
_ In the. accompanying table will be found summarised 
statistics relating. to sickness and mortality in the City of 
_ London and in each of the metropolitan boroughs. . With 
, Tegard to the notified cases of infectious diseases, it appears 
that the number of persons reported to be suffering from one 
or other of the ten diseases notified in the table was equal to 
an annual rate of 11-3: per 1000 of the population, estimated 
| at 4,358,509 _persons; in the three.’ preceding months 
‘the rates’ had been 6:0, 6°5, and 6°6 ‘per 1000. “Among 
» the metropolitan boroughs. the lowest rates from these 
,diseases were, recorded in Paddington, Kensington, 
| Chelsea, Hampstead, the City of London; and Lewisham: 
and the highest in Finsbury, Bethnal Green, Stepney, Poplar, 


Hi 
5 


}and Bermondsey. The prevalence of scarlet fever showed 
'amarked increase—84 per cent.—over the préceding month ; 
this disease was proportionally most prevalent in Finsbury, 
‘Bethnal Green, Stepney, Poplar, and Bermondsey. The 
‘Metropolitan Asylums- Hospitals contained : 3683 “scarlet 
| fever patients at the end of the month, ‘against 1674, 
i 1940, and 2251 at the end of the three preceding months; 
the weekly admissions averaged 603, against 251, 284, and 
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under 2 years of age. No death from any of these diseases 
was ‘recorded in the City of London. Among the 
metropolitan boroughs the lowest death-rates from ‘these 
diseases were recorded in the City of Westminster, Hamp- 
stead, Holborn, Wandsworth, Lewisham, and Woolwich ; 
and the highest in Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney, and 
Poplar. The 11 deaths from measles were 20 below the 
average number in the corresponding period of the five 
preceding years; of these 3 belonged to Bethnal Green and 
% to Lambeth. The 21 fatal cases of scarlet fever exceeded 
the average by 10; of these 4 belonged to Lambeth, 
and 3 each to Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Poplar. 
The 82 deaths from diphtheria were 40 above the 
average number; the greatest proportional mortality from 
this disease occurred in Hammersmith, Fulham, St. 
Pancras, Islington, Poplar, and Lambeth. The 12 fatal 
cases of whooping-cough were 31 fewer than the average; 
of these, 2 belonged to Finsbury. Four deaths from enteric 
fever were registered during the month, against an average 
of 8. The 195 fatal cases of infantile diarrhoea showed a 
decline of 319 from the average; the greatest proportional 
mortality from this disease occurred in Paddington, 
Kensington, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney, Battersea, 
and Deptford. In conclusion, it may be stated that the 
aggregate mortality in London during September from 
these principak infectious diseases was 50 per cent. below 


the average in the corresponding period of the five preceding 


years. 


(Week ended Oct. 16th, 1920.) 


English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, with an aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 


18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 


been 10°7, 11:0, and 10°9 in the three preceding weeks, 
further fell to 10°7 last week. In London, with a population 
of nearly 44 million persons, the annual death-rate was 9°8, 
or 0:7 per 1000 below that recorded in the previous week, 
while among the remaining towns the rates ranged from 
4-4 in Wimbledon, 4°5 in Enfield, 4°7 in Bootle, and 5:4 in 
Cambridge, to 156 in Gillingham, 163 in Bury, 16°9 in 
Preston, and 20:7 in Dewsbury. The principal epidemic 
diseases caused 313 deaths, which corresponded to a rate of 
0:9 per 1000, and comprised 207 from intuntile diarrhoea, 
55 from diphtheria, 17 from: measles, 16 from whooping- 
cough, 15 from scarlet fever, and 3 from enteric fever. The 
deaths from diarrhoea, which had heen 205, 208, and 226 in 
the three preceding weeks, fell to 207 last. week, and included 
35 in London, 21 in Liverpool, 20 in Sheffield, 10 in Man- 
chester, and 9 each in Hull and in Middlesbrough. There 
were 4534 cases of scarlet fever and 1975 of diphtheria under 
treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals and. the 
London Fever Hospital, against 4121 and 1884 respectively 
at the end of the previous week. The causes of 20 of the 
3670 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 3 were 
registered in Birmingham and 2 in Preston. 

Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scotch towns, with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 million persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 12-4, 1271, and 
12-8 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 11°5 per 1000. The 
281 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual rate of 
13:2 per 1000, and included 11 from infantile diarrhoea, 2 from 
whooping-cough, and 1 each from enteric fever, small-pox, 
measles, and diphtheria. The 63 deaths in Edinburgh were 
equal to a rate of 9°6 per 1000, and included 1 from scarlet 
fever. 

Trish Towns.—The 125 deaths in Dublin corresponded to an 
annual rate of 15:7 per 1000, and included 19 from infantile 
diarrhea, 2 from whooping-cough, and 2 from diphtheria. 
The 102 deaths in Belfast were equal to a rate of 12-9 per 
1000, and included 2 from infantile diarrhea, 2 from scarlet 
fever, and 1 from enteric fever. 


Che Serbices. 


NEW RATES OF PAY FOR THE ROYAL ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS. — 

THE following new daily rates of pay, which have already 
appeared in our columns, are announced for officers of the 
Army Medical Service and the R.A.M.C., with effect from 
April lst, 1920: Major-General, £4 15s.; Captain, £1 7s.; 
Captain (after six years’ total service), £1 8s.; Captain (after 
ten years’ total service), £1 1ls.; and Lieutenant, £1 2s. The 
rates for Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, and Majors are 
unchanged. 

It is further announced in regard to retired pay that the 
“‘ service element’ will be at the rate of £15 for each com- 
pleted year of service in the case of officers of the Army 
Medical Servieé and the R.A.M.C., instead of at the rate of 
£150 for the first 15 years’ service and £15 for each subsequent 
year. The rate of ‘‘rank element’ and the maximum rates 
of retired pay admissible for each rank remain unchanged, 
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ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Surg. Sub.-Lieut. G. G. Newman (late R.N.); has been granted a 
permanent commission as Surgeon-Lieutenant R.N. vit 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Temp. Col. Sir W. Taylor relinquishes his commission and 
retains the rank of Colonel. ) 





ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Lieut.-Col. S. O. Hall retires on retired pay. ; 
_ FL. Vaux, late Lieut.-Col. Can. A.M.C., to be temporary Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. : 

Major T. F. Ritchie retires on retired pay and is granted the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. ; ) 

Temp. Major J. Turton (Col.,:T.F. Res., A.M.S.) relinquishes | 
his temporary commission. | 

Capt. J. M. Weddell relinquishes the acting rank of Major. 

Temporary Captains relinquishing the acting rank of Major: 
A. W. Uloth, A. C. Sturrock, J. T. McCullagh. 

Late temporary Captains to be temporary Captains: 'T. B. A. 
Haggard, C. G. Monro, J. G. Castellian, 8. P. Hyam. 

Temp. Lieut. W. F. Gardener to be temporary Captain. | 

Capt. G. K. Fulton, late R.A.M.C., Spec. Res., to be Lieutenant 
and to be temporary Captain. 

S. E. Price and J. W. H. Steil to be temporary Lieutenant. j 

Officers relinquishing their commissions :—Temp. Major F. A. A. 
Holmden (retains the rank of Major). Temp. Capt. H.§. Laird is 
granted the rank of Major. Temporary Captains retaining the rank 
of Captain: A. C. Freeth, J. Elliott, R. M. Hume. 


SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 

Capt. O. Williams relinquishes the acting rank of Major. | 

The undermentioned Captains relinquish their commissions :— 
C. 8. Staddon, W.J. Webster, (Bt. Major)B. Shires (granted the rank 
of Major). Captains retaining the rank of Captain: A. K. Gibson, 
R. Isbister, R. C. Davenport, I. Aubrey, J. B. Leigh, H. B. Dykes, 
A. E. Jenkins, J. 8S. White, W. J. Harvey, A. W. Smith, A. F. Cook 
(since deceased), W. Williams, P. Shillito, G. E. Tilsley, T. A. 
Butcher, A. G. Hill, A. Bullied, H. J. Parish,-E. B. Hickson, G. F. 
Mitchell, W. Adams, W. A. Jackson, J. 8. McL. Gray, J. A. Martin, 
A. Blackstock, R. P. Jack, W. L. Yell, K. J. A. Gillanders, A. 5. 
Westmorland, E. D. Spackman, J. A. Dawson, A. G. Shurlock. 


TERRITORIAL FORCE. a | 

Major J. M. Gover to be Lieutenant-Colonel and to command 
lst Northern Casualty Clearing Station. i 

Major (acting Lieut.-Col.) R. B. Purves relinquishes the acting 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on ceasing to be specially employed. — 

Capt. T. 8. Elliot to be Deputy Assistant Director of Medical 
Services, North Midland Division. ; | 

Capt. J. .A. Henderson vacates the appointment of Deputy 
Assistant Director to Medical Services. 

Capt.,J. D. C. Swan to be Major. 

Capt. J. E. Lascelles is restored to the establishment. 

Capt. I. J. Williams (late temp. Capt., R.A.M.C.) to be Captain. 

Capts. W. M. Cox, J. A. Sellar, and F. A. Dick resign their com- 
missions and retain the rank of Captain. 

lst Scottish General Hospital: Capt. G. Stuart is restored to the 
establishment. 


_ 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Capt. W. P. Hogg to be acting Lieutenant-Colonel while com- 
manding a Combined Casualty Clearing Station. 

Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels: C. W. F. Melville, (Bt. Lieut.- 
Col.) R. McCarrison, J. Masson, BE. W. M. Anderson, (Bt. Lieut.-Col. 
W. H. Leonard, (Bt. Lieut.-Col.) A. W. C. Young, J. G. G. Swan. 
z Bol: Dalziel, Shaik Abdur Ruzzak, (acting Lieut.-Col.) R. B. B. 

oster. ; 

The King has approved the relinquishment of his commission by 
Temp. Capt. J. M. Guilfoyle. _ ® 


THE HONOURS LIST. 

The following appointments to the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire, for services in or for certain of the Overseas 
Dominions, and in connexion with the war, are announced :— 

C.B.E.—Lt.-Col. H. E. H. Russell, Principal Medical Officer, South 
Australia. ‘ 

O.B.E.—Mr. C. T. Anderson, Vocational Training. Board, Cape- 


town. z 


M.B.E.—Dr. L. Fourie, Medical Officer, South-West Africa. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 


French. ; 
Légion @ Honneur.—Chevalier: Temp. Capt. (temp. Maj.) BR. i 
Davies, O.B.E., R.A.M.C. 
Médaille des Enidémies (en Argent).—Maj. W. A: Thompson, 
R.A.M.C.(T.F.). tC : 
Hedjaz. 


Order of El Nahda.—4th Class: Maj. D. G. B.S. Baker, 1.M.S.: 
Capt. F. McKibbin, R.A.M.C. (S.B.). ve s 


Roumanian. a | i 
Order of the Crown of Roumania.—Commander : Sir W- BR. Smith 


Serbs, Croates, and Slovenes. ~~ } 
Order of the White Eagle.—sth Class ; Brey. Maj. W. B. Purehase, 
M.C., R.A.M.C. FF: 658 me: 
Order of St. Sava.—3rd Class: Brev. Col. H. H. Norman, RiA.M.C. | 
Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Oswald, O.B.E., R.A.M.C.(T.F.); Lt.-Col. A.B. S. 
Stewart, O.B.E., T.D., R.A.M.G.(T.F.); Temp. Maj. (acting Lt.-Col.) 
H. W. M. Tims, O.B.E., R.A.M.C.; Lt.-Col. Sir N. I. C. Tirard, late 
R.A:.M.CAT.F.). 4th Class: Temp. Capt. A.W. Tabuteau, R.A.M.C. 
5th Class:,Temp. Capt. E. R. Barton, R.A.M.C. 
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Obituary, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, M.D.,. C.M. GUASG., 
F.R.F.P.S. GLASG., 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE MATERNITY HOSPITAL AND TO THE 
HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF WOMEN, GLASGOW. 

JHE death took place on Oct. 17th, in his 78th year, at his 

residence in Glasgow, of Dr. Samuel Sloan. Educated first 

at Anderson’s Academy and afterwards at the High School, 

Glasgow, he graduated M.B. at the University, with com- 





-mendation, in 1866, and proceeded to the M.D., C.M. degrees 


in 1870. Seven years later he became a Fellow of the Royal 


. Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. Specialising 


- examination of the Glasgow Royal Colleges. 


in gynecology and electro-therapeutics, he held the post of 
examiner both for the University and for the Fellowship 
Among his 
many appointments were those of President of the Obstet- 
rical and Gynecological Society ‘of Glasgow and of the 


‘Electro-Therapeutic Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
- while in 1915 he was President of the Electro-Therapeutic 


Section of the British Medical Association, then holding its 
annual meeting at Aberdeen. He was also an Honorary 


- Fellow of the Chicago Gynecological Society, and an ex- 
- Vice-President of the Glasgow Medico-Chirurgical Society. 


Dr. Sloan was a frequent contributor to the medical press. 
A paper which he read before the British Electro-Thera- 
Ay Society in 1907 on Some Physiological Effects of 

igh-frequency Currents in Disease, and which was pub- 
lished in THE LANCET at the time, led to an interesting 
correspondence on the subject in our columns, and a paper 
on Antero-posterior Compression Forceps for Application at 
Brim of Flat Pelves, read before the Section of Obstetric 
Medicine at the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association held in Glasgow in 1888, was published in the 
British Medical Journal in the following year. His book on 
*“‘Electro-therapy in Gynecology,’’ published in 1917, is a 
valuable contribution to the subject with which it deals, and 


_ the methods of treatment which he advocates will probably 


be more extensively used in the future than they: have been 
in the past. Dr. Sloan was a highly cultured and competent 
physician. 





JAMES LEITH WATERS, M.B., C.M. EDIN., 


SENIOR SURGEON, HULL WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


Dr. J. L. Waters, who died on Sept. 22nd at his residence 
in Hull, at the age of 62 years, graduated at EHdin- 
burgh University with honours in 1879, when he obtained 
the Whitman prize in clinical medicine. At that time the 
Science of surgery was undergoing great changes as a result 
of the introduction of antiseptics by Lord Lister, and Dr. 
Waters was one of the clerks in the wards of the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary. After graduation he held successively the 
eee of demonstrator of anatomy in the University under 

ir William Turner, house surgeon to Professor Annandale 
at the Royal Infirmary, and resident physician to the 
Hertford British Hospital in Paris. For two years he 
Was senior house surgeon at the Cumberland Infirmary, 
Carlisle. He then commenced practice in Caithness, his 
native county, and went to Hull in 1890. Here he 
identified himself not only with |jthe medical institutions, 
but with the literary and social life of the city. He was 
a past president of the Hull Medical Society and also of the 
Caledonian Society when it met in Hull in 1911. At his 
death he was senior surgeon of the Hull Women’s Hospital, 
with which he had been connected for many years. He was 
a sound and able operator. Dr. Waters was also a well-read 
man and had a thorough knowledge of English classics. 


| - He was a purist and had a great contempt for looseness 





and-the slang of the present-day English. He had a 
wide knowledge of French literature, was a keen admirer of 
French culture and thought, and was one of the founders of 
the French Cercle in Hull. He was also a past president of 
the Hull Literary Club, an office which he filled with distinc- 
tion. Of a lovable personality, Dr. Waters was highly 
esteemed, especially by his poorer patients. He was a 
member of the Humber Lodge of Freemasons. The funeral, 
which took place on Sept 25th, was largely attended by 
friends and by representative members of the various 
institutions with which Dr. Waters had been connected. 








OUTBREAK OF SMALL-POX AT MIDDLETON.— 
Twenty-two cases of small-pox of a mild variety and chiefly 
im children are reported in the Middleton (Lancashire) 
district. All the cases have been removed to small-pox 
hospitals in the Crompton and Ashton districts. In addi- 
tion there are a number of ‘‘ contacts’’ under observation. 
There was a slight outbreak at the end of thesummer. The 
public vaccinator is having a busy time. 







Correspondence, 





* Audi alteram partem.”’ 





THE CALL FOR AN IMPROVED MILK-SUPPLY. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—In your issue of Oct. 16th you give a report of 
the meeting of the National Association for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis in which an account is given of 
the speech which I made. There is one small error 
made which I should like to be allowed to correct. I 
did not say that ‘‘ 2 per cent. of cows which to outside 
appearance are in good health are giving tuberculous 
milk,’’ but that 2 per cent. of such cows showed the 
presence of tubercle bacilli in their feces. Obviously 
it does not follow that the milk was tuberculous. Iam 
sincerely grateful to you for the report on my speech 
which you have published, and I shall be glad if you 
will allow me this opportunity of presenting the case 
for the milk industry as we see it from within. 

The milk industry in the past has suffered from a 
number of grave disadvantages. Among these may be 
mentioned that until within the last seven years 
education, codperation, and an adequate financial pros- 
pect for improved work were lacking to the dairy 
farmer. As illustrations of these, may I point out that 
proper methods of milk production were not taught in 
any dairy school with which we are acquainted. The 
dairy farmers were isolated entities and very slow to 
band together to any effective purpose, and the handling 
of his product remained in the hands of a variety of 
different bodies whose interests not infrequently 
appeared to be at variance, with the result that its 
condition on reaching the consumer was not such as it 
might have been with greater unity of control. The 
public was unwilling to pay more than a flat rate for 
milk, a fact of which I myself have definite evidence, 
since I have visited medical societies on more than one 
occasion and have demonstrated the condition of milk 
as itis and as it can be, and have asked my audiences 
whether they were prepared to pay for the extra 
cost. I have never yet received a satisfactory 
reply, and I have personal knowledge of hospitals which 
persistently refuse the contract for better milk. In 
face of these facts it is not difficult to understand the 
delay in the improvement of our milk-supply which has 
occurred in this country. Serious steps in this direc- 
tion, however, have been, and are being, taken within 
the industry. The dairy teachers have been gathered 
together and have put forward a new scheme of dairy 
education in which matters of milk production take 
their proper place. The dairy farmers have formed a 
representative council, known as the Associated Milk 
Producers’ Council, which has already produced a 
valuable scheme for the improvement of the milk- 
supply. Two of the essentials of the scheme are that 
the dairy farmers shall band themselves together in 
districts, be paid for their milk according to its quality, 
including cleanliness, and have persons in their own 
employ competent to go in and out of the dairy farms 
and advise upon improvement of methods. In associa- 
tion with this scheme an attempt is being made at 
the present time to link up the producer, wholesaler, 
and retailer, so that their interests in the fate of their 
milk may be one. All these events represent a great 
upheaval for the improvement of the milk-supply from 
within the industry. What is most urgently needed 
now is that this movement shall receive the sympathetic 
support of all those who are concerned with public 
health. 

For these reasons I was sorry that when I was at 


Liverpool I found a great body of public health 
authorities discussing the production of milk and 


bovine tuberculosis in the absence of the only people 
who can really improve the supply or prevent tuber- 
culosis. We ought to have been invited and to have 
discussed this question together. If that were done I 
believe that your readers would have been astonished 
at the amount of help we are willing to give. Mayl 
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venture to suggest that the attitude which is taken up 
by some authorities on tuberculosis as to the advisability 
or otherwise of allowing children to drink tuberculous 
milk, and the wild statements concerning milk which 
are occasionally made at such meetings as that held in 
Liverpool, add more than these people realise to the 
difficulties of the situation. 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
KR. STENHOUSE WILLIAMS. 


Research Institute in Dairying, University College, 
Reading, Oct. 18th, 1920. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY IN HUDDERSFIELD. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SIR,—Pray allow me to point out that in your 
sympathetic notice of the extension of the work against 
infantile mortality in this borough you do not correctly 
reproduce my views on the relative value of the work 
of qualified and legally registered medical women in 
this relationship, and the work of other ladies of 
different training. You ‘‘ confess to a little astonish- 
ment that’’ I “‘ can see no training other than the full 
medical course likely to result in producing efficient 
health visiting.’’ That is not my attitude, but I am 
satisfied that a medical practitioner can do better work 
in this field than anyone else. It is not my opinion 
that every medical woman will make a better health 
visitor than every lady having other training, but I am 
satisfied that the more highly trained person is more 
likely to be the more efficient. This word ‘ efficient’? 
is a relative term, it has no absolute meaning—for 
example, a shorthand typist taking down 80 words a 
minute, and typing 25, might properly be described as 
efficient, but there are shorthand writers who can 
faithfully reproduce 150 words a minute, and typists 
who can do 60. The latter are more efficient than the 
former. My position is that women doctors are more 
efficient than others in the work of saving infant life 
and promoting maternal welfare; moreover, I am 
satisfied that the work is so important and so vital 
from every point of view that officers of sanitary 
authorities are justified in advising that the highest 
efficiency ought to be aimed at. 

I desire to pay a high tribute to the excellent work 
done by nurses and others. I would regret if any action 
or words of mine seemed deprecatory, but I regard it 
as my plain duty to secure the best for the borough 
I serve. Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

S. G. MOORE, 


Huddersfield, Oct. 15th, 1920. Medical Officer of Health. 





CITY OF BRADFORD ANTITUBERCULOSIS 
CENTRE. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. ; 

SIR,—There appears to be a growing despondency 
regarding the efficacy of the antituberculosis measures 
now in vogue. As the result of eight years’ experience 
in a large industrial city I am iow more optimistic than 
when I commenced my work there, because, as the 
result of my clinical experience and the preventive 
measures suggested by the medical officer of health, 
Dr. J.J. Buchan, an attack is being made on tuberculosis 
which was producing good results before the war, and 
now that the war is over, good results are again 
coming to the fore. We have a sanatorium for early 
curative cases only, and some magnificent results have 
already been obtained. In common with all other 
areas the weakness of our after-care allows a certain 
number of preventable relapses, but the future will 
strengthen that weakness. 

The strongest point of our scheme is that we 
endeavour to isolate the advanced \infective cases, as 
far as is practicable, in hospital, the high death-rate of 
these institutions not being considered, in contra- 
distinction to that of the sanatorium. In my opinion, 
a high institutional death-rate should not be deprecated 
as it makes a low death-rate in the homes possible. 
The isolation of these infective cases prevents them 
working in factories. If it is impossible to obtain 
isolation in hospital, we endeavour to get isolation in 
the homes. By working on these lines good results have 


tion of all cases of 
‘slum areas our results would be far better than at 
present. 


already been obtained, and I firmly believe that if it 
were possible to obtain compulsory removal and isola- 
infective tuberculosis in the 


The time is not yet opportune for pushing 
that important point, but it will come in the future. 
when its value is fully appreciated. : 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


HAROLD VALLOW, M.D., D.P.H. 
Bradford, Oct. 15th, 1920. 3 ; 


BACILLARY NEPHRITIS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


‘S1R,—I regret that any misapprehension may have 
been caused by the occasional omission of the 
hyphenated part of the word guinea-pig in my recent 
paper on nephritis. The experiments were all per- 
formed’ on guinea-pigs and white rats. I take this 
opportunity of mentioning a point of interest omitted 
in the original article—viz., the cyto-diagnosis of acute 
nephritis. In all the uncomplicated cases of bacillary 
nephritis the “‘ pus’’ cells found free or enclosed in 
casts in the urinary sediment showed a large pre- 
dominance of the mononuclear type, chiefly lympho- 
cytes. On the other hand, an exudation of polynuclear 
leucocytes has been reported as a characteristic of a 
nephritis following septic conditions and as an early 
sign accompanying peri-renal inflammation from the 
same cause. _Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cairo, Oct. 4th, 1920. H. B. Day. 








Parliamentary Intelligence, 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE Autumn Session of Parliament, which opened on 
Tuesday, Oct. 19th, promises to be an arduous and important 
one. The Government have at the outset taken the whole 
of the time in the House of Commons, and apart from the 
consideration of a large number of first-class measures, 
there are likely to be discussions on many questions of: 
pressing national interest. Several Bills relating to medical 
and health matters, which were held up during the summer 
recess, will receive further consideration. Among these 
are the Patent Medicines Bill, which originated in 
the House of Lords, the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bills 1 and 2, the Sexual Offences Bill, and the measure 
formally introduced by Dr. ADDISON, the Minister of Health, 
on the eve of the adjournment in August, the purpose of 
which is to enable county councils and borough councils, if 
they think fit, to contribute to the maintenance of the hos- 
pitals. The Milk and Dairies Bill, too, raises issues of great 
importance from the point of view of public health. The 
long-delayed Bill to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Dental Committee is also expected to be introduced at 
an early date. There was some hope earlier in the year that 
Dr. ADDISON would be in a position to bring in his promised 
measure for dealing comprehensively with the whole of the 
medical services of the country, but in view of the extreme 
pressure of business in other directions the chances of this 
Bill being passed this year are regarded as remote. 
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Medical Helos. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.— 


2 


_ The quarterly Council meeting was held on Oct. 14th, with 


aor Anthony Bowlby in the chair.—The President reported 
- that the preceding President had appointed, on behalf of the 


ree nmr 


= 


~ medicine. 


College, Mr. J. Herbert Parsons, Dr. H. Willoughby Lyle, 
and Mr. E. Treacher Collins as examiners for the diploma 
in ophthalmic medicine and surgery, and Sir Frederick 
Mott as an examiner for the diploma in psychological 
These appointments were confirmed.—A report 
was read from the secretary respecting candidates found 
qualified for the diploma of Member, and two diplomas were 
granted.—A report was read from the secretary to the 


_ Gonjoint Examining Board respecting candidates found 
' qualified for the diploma in tropical medicine and hygiene, 
__ and 135 diplomas were granted.—A report was read from the 


it 


‘secretary to the Conjoint Examining Board respecting 
candidates found qualified for the diploma in ophthalmic 
“medicine and surgery, and 10 diplomas were granted.—lt 
was decided ‘‘ that the best thanks of the Council be and are 
hereby given to Sir Rickman Godlee for presenting to the 
-Museum a series of 100 stereoscopic X ray plates of clinical 
ssubjects.”,—In pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Jenks Scholarship Committee the Council nominated Mr. 
Rupert Hadley Scott, formerly of Epsom College,as the twenty- 
eighth scholar.—Mr. J. E. Lane was re-elected a member 
of the Committee of Management.—The President reported 
that the Thomas Vicary lecture on the Education of a 
Surgeon under Thomas Vicary would be delivered by Sir 
D'Arcy Power on Thursday, Nov. llth, at 5 p.m., and 


that the Bradshaw lecture on the Surgery of the Diseases of 


the Spleen would be delivered by Sir Berkeley Moynihan on 


. Monday, Dec. 6th, at 5 P.M. 


- 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH, 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS oF EDINBURGH, AND ROYAL 
FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF GLASGOW.—The 
following candidates have passed the Triple Qualification 
Examinations :— 

THIRD EXAMINATION. 
Wilson Osmund Rodrigo, James Maxton McInnes, Dinbai 
Jehangeer Dubash, Daniel Rossouw Cilliers, Frank Walwyn, 
. Peter Edwin Malloch, James Hamilton Dobbin, and Marguerite 

Martha Isobel Swanson. 

Pathology.—Irene Ward, Henry Gerald Frederick Cubitt, and 
William Alexander Rankin. 

Materia Medica.—William Paris, Thomas Pennington Bremner, 

Thomas Tarrant Hoskins, Patel Shankerlal Hathibhai Masters, 

and George Hamilton Dobbin. 


FINAL EXAMINATION. 

Sylvia Ethel Aldous, Wells Allen Ruble, John Pringle Crichton, 
Cedric Holmes, William Wolfe Glucksman, Austin Furniss, 
William Frederick George Radford, Hendrik Jacobus Louw, 
Kathleen Eleanor Hyde Rutherford, Chepad Sangar Govinda 
Pillai, Veeravagu Kathiravelu Paramanayagam, Dorothy Mary 
McCullagh, Andrew Wood Smith, and Donald Mackay. 

Medicine. John Bain Macdonald, Henry Godfrey FitzMaurice, 
John Murray, Arthur Cuthbertson, Parasurama Parthasarathy, 
John Bertram van Cuylenburg, Francis Xavier Hendellan 
Hayes, Gracie Olwen Davies Evans, Walter Granville Carew, 
and Peter Fraser Fairley. 

Surgery.—Alandur Tirumalaiya, John Bain Macdonald, and 
Joseph Black. ; 

Midwifery.—Alandur Tirumalaiya, Herbert Brown, Parasurama 
Parthasarathy, Joseph Black, John Bertram van Cuylenburg, 
Gwilym ap Vychan Jones, Francis Xavier Hendellan Hayes, and 
Gracie Olwen Davies Evans. 

Medical Jurisprudence —William Bethune Stott, Gerrit Johannes 
Lamprecht, Adriaan Vintcent Bergh, Ian Fleming McAsh, Alan 
Wilson Hart, Dominic Ciantar, William Alexander Blyth Clark, 
Sidney Sack, Frank Walwyn, James McNie Campbell, Arthur 
‘Cuthbertson, Raymond Levey, Herbert John Appleyard, Dinbai 
Jehangeer Dubash, William Dunsmore Oswald, William Gray, 
and Jane Copes. 


3 
NATIONAL BABY WEEK CouNcIL.—The annual 
eperal meeting will be held at Armitage Hall, 224, Great 
ortland-street, London, W., on Tuesday, Oct. 26th, at 
5 P.M., under the presidency of Viscountess Rhondda. An 
address will be given by Mr. H. O. Stutchbury, Assistant 
Secretary, Ministry of Health, on the Future of Infant 
Welfare Work and What Baby Week Can do to Promote It, 


_~followed by a discussion in which Sir James Cantlie, Dr. 





Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, and Mrs. H. B. Irving have 
romised to take part. The following resolution, proposed 
y the Village Councils Federation, will then be presented 

by Miss Churton, Secretary to the Rural Housing 

Association :— 

“That this meeting of the National Baby Week Council desires to 
¢all the attention of the Minister of Health to the general lack of 
provision in villages for the disposal of refuse and night-soil, which 
constitute a grave danger to the health of children, and urges that 
pressure should be brought to bear on local authorities to deal with 

le matter in their district.” 

Tickets (free) may be had on application to the Secretary, 

National Baby Week Council, 5, Tavistock-square, London, 


= 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—An elementary course 
of 20 lectures on Practical Statistics will be delivered by 
Miss E. M. Elderton in the Department of Applied Statistics 
of University College, on Mondays and Thursdays, at 
4.30P.M., beginning on Oct. 25th. The course is suitable for 
those desirous of obtaining an elementary knowledge of the 
methods of modern statistics. The fee is £2 2s., and applica- 
tions for tickets of admission should be addressed to Mr. 
Walter W. Seton, University College, Gower-street, 
London, W.C.1. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE.—To the professorship 
of midwifery held by the late Sir John Byers at the Univer- 
sity of Belfast has now been added the subject of Infantile 
Diseases, while a second chair to deal with Gynecology has 
been created. In the same University Sir William Whitla, 
M.P., will be granted the title of Emeritus Professor in 
recognition of his long and valuable services as professor of 
materia medica, of his many contributions to the advance of 
medical science, and of his signal services as Member 
of Parliament for the University. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught, the new Governor- 
General of South Africa, has appointed Captain Russell 
Wilkinson, R.A.M.C., to his staff as medical officer. 


HUNTERIAN SoOcIETY.—The presidential address 
on Stasis and the Prevention of Cancer will be delivered 
on Wednesday, Oct. 27th, at 9P.M., at 15, Upper Wimpole- 
street, London, W., by Dr. A. C. Jordan. All Fellows are 
invited to attend. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—A meeting of this 
society will be held at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, W., on Monday, Oct. 25th, at 8.30P.m. A discussion 
on the Determination of Degree of Renal Function will be 
introduced by Professor J. B. Leathes, F.R.S., followed by 
Dr. Langdon Brown, Mr. Thomson Walker, Mr. Frank 
Kidd, Dr. H. MacLean, and Dr. W. H. Willcox. 


SocIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH: 
TUBERCULOSIS GROUP.—The first ordinary general meeting 
of this society will be held at the National Institute of 
Medical Research, Mount Vernon, to-day (Saturday), Oct. 23rd, 
at 11 4.M., when Dr. Leonard Hill will read a paper on Open 
Air Treatment and Metabolism, illustrated by laboratory 
methods of research. 


MANCHESTER MEDICAL SOCIETY.—A meeting of 
this society was held on Oct. 6th, Professor R. B. Wild, the 
President, being in the chair. Dr. R. C. Holt read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Sunlight as a Cause for Disease.’’ Dr. L. Savatard 
read a paper on Diagnosis of Early Epithelioma of the Skin, 
illustrated by numerous lantern slides, in which he drew 
attention to the absence of illustration of early lesions in 
either dermatological or surgical text-books. He dealt with 
the differential diagnosis from rodent ulcer both from 
the clinical and from the pathological aspect. Professor 
Wild showed photographs of cases of Acanthosis Nigricans, 
Actinomycosis, and Unilateral Multiple Nevi. 





NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC.—Founder’s Day will be celebrated at the National 


Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen-square, 
London, W.C., on Nov. 2nd, when the wards will be open for 
inspection from 3 io 6 P.M. Earlier in the year it was 
thought that it would be necessary, temporarily at least, to 
close the in-patient work. Owing to a grant of £4000 from 
King Edward’s Hospital. Fund for London and other 
encouragement, this step was averted, but at the present 
time the Board has only sufficient income to carry on seven 
wards instead of ten. It has been necessary to extend the 
system of payments by patients, but owing to the fact that 
many of the patients are not themselves among the classes 
earning large wages, this system cannot be applied very 
rigidly in all cases. It is, therefore, as essential as ever to 
raise a considerable annual sum in donations and sub- 
scriptions. 


BRITISH ORTHOPDIC ASSOCIATION.—The annual 
meeting wil] be held in London on Noy. 12th and 13th under 
the presidency of Sir Robert Jones. On Nov. 12th the 
Association will meet at the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, London, W., at 
9.30 A.M., when the President’s address will be delivered 
and a discussion on the Operative Treatment of Osteo- 
arthritis of the Hip-joint will be opened by Mr. D. McCrae 
Aitken. At the afternoon session papers on the following 
subjects will be read: The Electrical Treatment of the Foot, 
by Mr. G. Murray Levick; Fractures Occurring in Bone 
Grafts, by Mr. S. Alwyn Smith; Cysts of the External Semi- 
lunar Cartilage, by Mr. R. Ollerenshaw; and the Treatment 
of Stiff Metacarpo-phalangeal Joints, by Mr. J. A. Dickson. 
On Saturday, Nov. 13th, at 9.30 4.M., a demonstration will be 
given by Mr. R. C. Elmslie at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
The Association dinner will be held at 7.30 P.M. at the Royal 
Automobile Club, Pall Mall, on Nov. 12th. 
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QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, HACKNEY.— 
The annual report of the hospital shows that the institution 
is carrying out exceedingly useful work, although it has not 
escaped the difficulties under which so many hospitals are 
now labouring. The committee have decided that they 
must close the two largest wards (62 beds) unless they can 
pay off their debt of £7000 odd and also see good prospects of 
substantially increasing their income within a reasonable 
time. Meanwhile the out-patient department becomes 
more and more overcrowded, and its extension is urgently 
needed. 


GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HOSPITAL APPEAL.— 
In connexion with the Progress Fund inaugurated by the 
Prince of Wales on behalf of the Great Northern Central 
Hospital, a meeting was held at the London Mansion House 
on St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18th, under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor. Referring to the urgent needs of the hospital, 
which requires £15,000 to pay off debt, £14,000 for additional 
cost of maintenance before the end of the year, and £3000 
for structural repairs which have stood in abeyance during 
the war, the Lord Mayor pointed out that the institution 
was the largest general hospital in North London, and was 
vitally needful to the population. Mr. G. B. Mower 
White, F.R.C.8., said. that, apart from the money 
urgently needed to discharge present liabilities, £65,000 were 
required yearly. The sum of £630 was collected during the 
meeting. <A ‘‘ League of the Roses’”’ meeting in support of 
the hospital, which has received £500 from the Alexandra 
Day Fund, will be held at the Islington Town Hall on 
Oct. 26th, at 3 P.M. 


LONDON HospPiTaL OLD STUDENTS’ DINNER.— 
Lord Dawson of Penn presided at the annual dinner of the 
old students, which was held at the Trocadero Restaurant 
on Oct. 15th, with over 260 present. The chairman 
remarked that this first reunion after the war was domestic 
and not public, and that as the number of toasts was 
diminished more time remained for friendly intercourse. 
The three toasts—The King, H.M. Queen Alexandra 
(President of the hospital), and the London Hospital—were 
all given by Lord Dawson, who coupled the house com- 
mittee and the visitors in the latter. He referred feelingly 
to those who. fell in the war, including colleagues, 
sisters, nurses, and members of the lay staff, and wisely 
extended the outlook toan even wider horizon—viz., to those 
who stayed in England but fell victims to their devoted 
labours—elderly men who had earned repose, but in the 
emergency returned to arduous duties, many at the cost of 
health and sometimes of their lives. To these he gave all 
honour, gratitude, and affectionate remembrance, empha- 
sising how they still appealed to us now “To win the 
Peace,’’ quoting John McCrae, the distinguished Canadian 
poet doctor, who himself died for the cause :— 

‘To you from falling hands we throw 

The Torch—be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow ; 

In Flanders’ fields.”’ 

He touched lightly but feelingly on the inevitable changes 
at the hospital, such as the institution of medical and 
surgical units, the organisation of post-graduate study, the 
opening of the school to women students; but he assured 
all that the same spirit still lives, not only in work, but also 
in play. The same human story unfolds itself—we still love 
and are loved. He echoed the universal regret that death 
had claimed Dr. F. J. Smith, the popular ‘‘ F. J.,’? who 
thought so generously and dealt so kindly with all men, 
and Miss Luckes, who came to the London Hospital in 
the days when Sarah Gamp prevailed, and who raised 
the hospital to its high position in the nursing world. He 
commented on how the war had taught the profession to 
face new problems with resourcefulness and courage—how, 
in & sense, we were discovered by the public, and perhaps 
even discovered ourselves, so that we are turned to more and 
more by the public for guidance, and our new position will 
either be strengthened or lost, according as we are ready to 
play the part expected of us. He proceeded to draw together 
the scattered threads of medical politics. He pointed out 
that it cannot be expected that medicine will escape 
changes that are to be seen in every phase of our national 
life, changes the products of new aspirations, new needs, 
and new conditions. It is alike our duty and our interest as 
a profession to study these changes and to see that we 
fashion them and not they us. The demand for organised 
provision to secure health is growing, he said, and child 
welfare, maternity, school hygiene, tubercle and V.D. clinics 
show this. Changes there must be, and, if rightly directed, 
as we if we are wise can direct them, they are sure to 
lead to greater interest in our work. The London Hospital, 
always in the van of progress, will lead the Way in research, 
and the production of a doctor who knows not only 
medicine, but man. The proceedings terminated with an 
entertainment, provided by Miss Bessie Kerr and Messrs, 
Pitt and Marks. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY CLUB, LONDON.—A dinner 
will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on Thursday, 
Nov. 25th, with Viscount Bryce in the chair. Tickets 
maybe obtained from the secretaries, 30, Seymour-street, 
London, W.1. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, DINNER.—Under the 
chairmanship of the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Bernard, a very successful. dinner was 
held in the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, on Oct. 18th. There 
was a large gathering of Trinity College graduates and 
their friends, and for the first time ladies were present 
at the banquet. Among the distinguished guests were the 
Lord Bishop of Liverpool, Professor J. G. Adami, Sir 
Robert Jones, and the President of the Liverpool Medical 
Institution. The toast-list was short, the speeches were 
admirable, and a very agreeable evening was spent. 


COLLEGE OF NURSING: GIFT BY LORD AND 
Lapy Cowpray.—The College of Nursing, of which Sir 
Arthur Stanley is chairman, was founded in 1916 in order to 
provide a central organisation representative of nurses and 
under their own electoral control. It has 19,000 members. 
Suitable headquarters for the organisation have now been 
provided by Lord and Lady Cowdray, who have presented 
the College with 20, Cavendish-square, the house formerly 
occupied by Mr. Asquith. In addition to examination and 
lecture rooms there will be a. residential club with 20 
bedrooms. 4 


ANNUAL MEDICAL SERVICE AT LIVERPOOL.—On 
Oct. 16th, in St. Luke’s Church, the Bishop of Liverpool 
conducted the annual medical service, which was attended 
by a large congregation. The collection, which was in aid 
of the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, amounted to 
approximately £50. The Rev. Dr. J. H. Bernard preached 
the sermon, taking for his text the words, ‘‘ Keep yourselves 
from idols.’’ In the course of his remarks he warned the 
congregation that although the words of his text referred 
originally to pagan gods, they might be taken as referring 
also to the fascination of partial images of the truth. He 
reminded the congregation that both scientists and clergy- 
men had the same interest and aim—the attainment of the 
realisation of truth. Science and theology no longer repu- 
diated each other, but each had learnt from their long con- 
troversies that the mysteries of Nature were not to be 
explained completely by the researches of the laboratory. 


Royal LIVERPOOL CHILDREN’S HOospiTaL.—The 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool has issued an appeal for £100,000 
for the support of the above institution, which, founded in 
1851, has the honour of being the oldest children’s hospital 
in the country. On July 22nd last the Liverpool Children’s 
Infirmary amalgamated with the Liverpool County Hospital 
for Children at Heswall, and these two institutions, with 
the affiliated hospital at Thingwall, constitute the largest 
voluntary hospital for children in the North of England. 
The institution at Liverpool has a very large out-patient 
department. These patients are selected either for treat- 
ment in the hospital, or if they require prolonged open-air 
treatment they may be sent to the Heswall branch. If they 
are specially weakly babies or children they are sent to 
the branch at Thingwall. The organisation is therefore 
singularly complete. The appeal is made specially to further 
building operations at Heswall, suspended owing to the war, 
and also to meet the great increase in annual expenditure. 
Already a sum of about £30,000 has been obtained. 


SIR JAMES BARR ON INTUITION.—The winter 
session of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society 
was opened on Oct. 6th in the Royal Institution, Colquitt- 
street. Sir James Barr delivered the Presidential address, 
taking as his subject the Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, 
and including an analysis of the higher conceptions of life to 
which mankind is led by intuition. In the course of the 
address he observed that intuition had a practical utility 
which Kant did not appear fully to comprehend, since 
he seemed to place the human form of it not much 
higher than the instinct of other animals. Intuition 
directed us to conceptions of life and consciousness 
as something more than mere functions of organised 
matter; yet the interdependence of life and those func- 
tions must not be overlooked. The intelligence of many 
human beings was improved and their lives prolonged by 
judicious use of the sheep’s thyroid. The latter was not. 
food for the soul, but it improved the matter upon which the 
soul acted. Women were often more sharp-witted, more 
intuitive, than men, probably because their thyroid glands 
were as a rule more active. How far the human intellect or 
the human intuition might yet succeed in unravelling the 
mysteries of life we could not at present say, but he had no 
doubt that in the process of evolution the human intellect 
would be carried to a much higher plane than that to which 
it had at present attained. j 
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,» A Lay SERMON AT LIvERPOOL.—Professor Adami, 
| Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University, addressed the 
- autumn conference of the Liverpool and District Federation 
, P.S.A.’s, brotherhoods, and kindred societies on Saturday, 
Oct. 16th. He warned the assembly that although men had 
. every reason to be proud of the discoveries of science, it 
_ would be wrong to apply the doctrines and determinations 
_ arrived at by science to matters of faith. Speaking of the 
| doctrine of the new birth, he explained how in the regenera- 
tion of bodily tissues there is a falling back to a simple 
_ state, followed by a growing up to the highly complex. In 
_ other words, the tissues were born again. Dr. Adami held 
| that a similar process of development might apply to 
' the spiritual life. 
1a 
| 


_ CHIPPING SODBURY WAR MEMORIAL COTTAGE 
HOsPITAL.—Chipping Sodbury, a small market town in 
_ South Gloucestershire, is opening a cottage hospital on 
_ funds subscribed partly by the district, partly by the Red 
» Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, partly 
_by the Duchess of Beaufort, and partly by the Gloucester- 
( shire County Council. Dr. Middleton Martin, the county 
_ medical officer, was present at the formal opening by 
| H.R.H. Princess Helena Victoria, and explained how the 
_ new hospital would fit in with the scheme of extended 
. medical services now being organised in Gloucestershire. 


__ LEEDS AND WEST RIDING MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
| S0cIETY.—The first meeting of this session was held at the 
|General Infirmary, Leeds, on Oct. 15th. A number of 
interesting cases and specimens were shown, including a 
| specimen of fused kidneys situated in the right renal pouch, 
exhibited by Professor M. J. Stewart and Dr. 8. D. Lodge. 
The kidneys possessed separate pelves and ureters, the 
ureter of the lower kidney opening into the bladder in the 
/ normal situation of that of the left kidney. The opening 
_ address was delivered by Dr. F. H. Mayo, the President, who 
| dealt with some of the advances which had taken place in 

the practice of medicine during his own experience, and 
concluded by a reference to some of the problems which 
/confront the profession in connexion with the proposed 
| scheme for public health as outlined in the Interim Report 
| of the Consultative Council. A hearty vote of thanks to the 
_ President for his address was passed on the motion of Dr. 
Pe G. Barrs, seconded by Dr. C. Richardson. 


' CURATIVE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN BIRMING- 
| HAM.—The first results of an instructive experiment in 
cyiminology are contained in a report to be presented to the 
city justices. In February, 1919, the Birmingham justices, 
_ Impressed by the arguments of the modern school of crimino. 
logists that a large number of delinquents need curative and 
/not punitive treatment, began a scheme for dealing with 
mental inefficients at the prison. To assist the justices 
‘in this matter the Prison Commissioners appointed Dr. 
Hamblin Smith, of Portland Prison, as a resident medical 
officer at the Birmingham Prison, and the services of Dr. 
_W. A. Potts were also made available. Certain structural 
alterations were carried out so as to keep the sub- 
jects under treatment away from the other inmates. 
During the period covered by the report 39 cases 
_were selected. Each offender was suffering from impaired 
mental balance, either from physical unfitness, mental 
disease, or moral deficiency. The age varied from 11 to 45 
years. After diagnosis the majority were either placed in 
appropriate institutions for methodical treatment or were 
found suitable employment. Only two cases relapsed into 
crime, and the latest information about nearly all the others 
is that they are doing well. Dr. Smith’s report is in 
Substance a special plea for the new method in crimino- 
logy. There is always, he says, some abnormality in a 
criminal offender, since the ordinary restraints are enough 
-to keep the ‘‘normal’’ man from committing acts against 
the law. A crime, therefore, is a symptom of di ease, the 
cause of which must be discovered and appropriate treat- 
ment applied, which must be individual and personal. After 
physical examination for defects the offender’s former educa- 
- tion has to be ascertained, also his mental ability, generaland 
Special, apart from regular education; whether he has any 
abnormal mental functionings; whether he has any important 
characteristics of emotional or moral life, which may lead to 
impulsive or otherwise abnormal action ; and whether there 
is anything in his life which may interfere with the healthy 
Working of his mind. The findings in a particular case may 
“be negative, but this fact itself may be of practical use. 
| Besides the attempt to overcome nervousness and lack of 
Confidence by conversations each day a series of mental 
tests are applied. After suggesting amendments to the 
Mental Deficiency and Inebriates Acts, Dr. Smith says 
he is strongly of opinion that the very short sentences 
Still so often given should be made impossible by law. Ifa 


man is to be sent to prison at all he should be sent fora 


period of sufficient length to give reformatory influences a 
chance. 
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PAYMENT OF PooR-LAW DISTRICT. ‘MEDICAL 
OFFICERS.—At @ recent meeting of the Axbridge, Somerset, 
board of guardians considerable applause was accorded to a 
letter from one of the district medical officers to the effect 
that he considered the salary paid to him was more than 
was necessary, having regard to the limited number of Poor- 
law patients needing his services. He would be glad to 
discuss a modified method of payment, and to this the 
board replied by referring the whole question of payment of 
district medical officers to the finance committee, 


RIVER POLLUTION IN DeEvon.—At the annual 
meeting of the Teign Board of Conservators, recently held 
at Newton Abbot, reference was made to the pollution of 
rivers, and it was stated there was not a river in Great 
Britain that required more attention than the river Teign. 
When the salmon left the tidal waters they were unable to 
face the pollution. ‘‘The fish returned to the estuary and 
were caught on the ebb-tide, which was an unheard of thing. 
When the fish were caught they were so stupefied that they 
were practically dead and the nets were a mass of slime.” 
It was remarked that the only way would be to treat the 
sewage and the discharges from works by septic tanks or 
some other modern method. Eventually it was resolved to 
urge the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to bring 
forward its promised measure to amend the laws relating to 
the pollution of rivers. 


BRISTOL MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SocIETY.—At the 
first meeting of this session, after a vote of thanks to the 
retiring President, Professor I. Walker Hall, his successor, 
Dr. L. E. V. Every-Clayton, gave an interesting address on 
Medicine and Surgery, treating of practice from a broad 
philosophical standpoint. He pleaded for a wider recogni- 
tion of the general practitioner both as an investigator of 
disease and its problems and as an all-important unit in the 
campaign of preventive medicine. He alluded to the need 
for studying the causes of disease, and in relation to the 
moral causes argued that there must be some revival of the 
original ‘‘ priestly ’’ functions of the profession. After some 
interesting observations on the trend of surgery and the 
needs of the professional curriculum, he concluded by the 
aphorism ‘‘ La médecine guérit quelquefois ; soulage souvent; 
console toujours.”” The secretary’s report showed a 
membership of 175 and a credit balance, notwithstanding 
which the society is likely to be in difficulties unless new 
sources of income are found. The librarian stated that in 
the library, which the society shares with the University, 
there are now 23,000 volumes, while 160 periodicals are 
received regularly. After a vote of thanks to the officers 
Mr. Cyril H. Walker was elected President and Mr. §. V. 
Stock secretary for the ensuing year. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY.—The ninety-sixth report of this society, 
presented at the annual meeting held at 15, St. James’s- 
square, London, 8.W., on Oct. 15th, contains a satisfactory 
record, the new life assurances, which exceed anything inthe 
previous history of the society, numbering 2089 for a total 
sum of £1,791,996. Reassurances were effected to the extent 
of £141,000, the net new life business amounting to £1,650,996, 
as compared with £1,185,650 in the previous year. The total 
premium income was £542,650, showing an increase of nearly 
£46,000, and the gross interest income rose by £12,057 to 
£317,271. The claims by death amounted to £296,514, or 
£71,072 below last year’s total. After allowing for deprecia- 
tion, the assets show a figure of £6,439,750. 


DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS.—Dr. 
Robertson, of Kilblean Cottage, Old Meldrum, Aberdeen, 
formerly a leading medical practitioner of Oldham, 
Lancashire, and a graduate of the University of Aberdeen, 
who died in August last, has left personal estate of the value 
of £38,909. He directed that £1000 be expended for the per- 
manent improvement of the burgh of Old Meldrum, and on 
the death of certain life-renters the ultimate residue of the 
estate is to go to the University of Aberdeen in trust for the 
advancement and practice of surgery.—By the will of Major- 
General William Edward Marsland, 5th Dragoon Guards. 
who was resident at Hove formany years, £500 have been left 
to the Royal Sussex County Hospital, £200 to the Hove 
Hospital, £200 to the Hospital for Women, West-street, 
Brighton, and £200 to the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Sick 
Children, Brighton.—The Edinburgh Royal Infirmary will 
benefit by some £700,000 under the will of the late Mr. David 
Ainslie, of Costerton, in Mid Lothian, who directed his 
trustees to allow certain sums of money to accumulate for a 
period and then to purchase houses and ground in Edinburgh 
for the benefit of convalescent patients from the Royal 
Infirmary. The bequest has now matured.—The late Mr. 
Edward Parry, of Leamington, has left by will £100 to 
the Royal Midland Counties Hospital for Incurables, 
Leamington. 


George James 
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HOPITAL SAINT- JOSEPH, PARIS.—The work of the 
oto-rhino-laryngological department, under the direction of 
M. Georges Laurens and his assistants, MM. Hubert and 
Girard, began on Oct. lst with consultations on three 
mornings a week, and on three others (on Nov. Ist) two 
clinical courses start; first, an elementary course of nine 
lectures for post-graduates and students wishing to obtain 
essential knowledge of oto-rhino-laryngology, and secondly, 
a course of technique in 26 lectures for post-graduates 
wishing to specialise. 


RETIREMENT OF PROFESSOR WALTER G. SMITH, OF 
DuBLIN.—Dr. Walter Smith, King’s professor of materia 
medica and pharmacology in the School of Physic, Trinity 
College, since 1881, has notified the Royal College of 
Physicians that he wishes to retire from that chair. The 
chair carries with it the post of physician to Sir Patrick 
Dun’s Hospital. Professor Smith has reached an age when he 
may reasonably demand a greater degree of leisure than the 
duties of the chair can permit him, though his friends fail 
to note any sign of decreasing vigour of mind. During 
his long tenure of office he has filled a large place 
in Dublin medicine. An authority on pharmacology, 
a physician of skill and resource, particularly in his chosen 
specialty of diseases of the skin, and a devoted student of 
the latest developments of physics and chemistry, he has 
brought to his manifold activities a critical acumen and a 
healthy scepticism which have had a large share in the 
moulding of the minds-of several generations of Dublin 
students. It is the hope of his many friends all over the 
world that the leisure he now claims will have the result of 
sustaining for many years those youthful qualities which 
have made him the friend of all his pupils. 

RoYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND.—At the last 
meeting of the Committee, held on Oct. 12th, 31 cases were 
considered, and £355 voted to 28 of the applicants. The 
following is a summary of some of the cases relieved :— 


Widow, aged 66, of M.R.C.P. Edin. who practised at Greenwich 
and died in 1905. Was left at husband’s death with house which 
produces £70 perannum. It has since been mortgaged and is ina 
bad state of repair, leaving net rent of £32 per annum. Pays £27 per 
annum for one room. Would willingly undertake employment but 
finds it impossible to obtain any. One son, aged 36, who is married, 
with two children, unable to assist her. Voted £18 in 12instalments. 
—Widow, aged 36, of L.S.A. Lond. who practised at Assam and died 
in 1920. Applicant requires a little assistance until her late 
husband’s estate is realised. The estate is expected to realise £1000. 
Two children, one aged 3 years and the other 10 months. At present 
residing with father. Before marriage was a hospital sister. 
Voted £10.—Daughter, aged 68, of M.R.C.S. Eng. who practised in 
the Isle of Wight and died in 1870. Suffers from chronic chest 
trouble. Living with an old nurse. Only income £20 per annum 
from the Royal Hospital for Incurables. Rent 3s. 6d. per week. 
Fund made grants in 1890 and 1895 of £10 each.case. Voted 
£18 in 12 instalments.—Daughter, aged 64, of M.R.C.S. Eng. 
who practised at Doncaster and died in 1891. Owing to 
high cost of living she finds her income, an annuity of 
£20 10s., and salary as organist £10, inadequate. At present she 
is living with her brother-in-law. Voted £10 in two instalments.— 
Daughter, aged 62, of M.R.C.S. ming. who practised at Doncaster 
and died in 1891. Suffers from deafness and bodily weakness. 
Income an annuity of £22 18s., and during the last 12 months £8 by 
painting miniatures. Does not pay rent asshe lives with relatives. 
Voted £10 in two instalments.—Daughter, aged 69, of M.R.C.S. Eng. 
who practised at Ongar and who died in 1883. Applicant suffers 
from cancer, and has had six operations; not strong enough to 
undergo another which is necessary. Income from other charities 
£35,and £13 earned by reading to an old lady. Rent 8s. 6d. per 
week. Voted £18 in 12 instalments.—Widow, aged 72, of M.R.C.S. 
Eng. who practised in Sheffield and died in 1884. Income, invest- 
ments, £9. Teaching £20 to £30, letting rooms £40 to £50. HKpsom 
College £30. Her daughter, who used to heip, is now out of employ- 
ment, and applicant has to keep her. Rent £55 per annum. 
Relieved 18 times, £160. Last time April, 1918. Voted £18 in 
12 instalments.—Daughter, aged 57, of M.R.C.S. Eng. who practised 
in London and died in 1895. Health exceedingly bad and unable 
to work. She lives with a niece and shares expenses, rent and food. 
Income, an annuity of £46 per annum. Amount paid for rent and 
partial board £26. Relieved six times, £40. Voted £10 in two 
instalments. _ 

Subscriptions may be sent to the honorary treasurer, Sir 
Charters J. Symonds, C.B., F.R.C.S., at 11, Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square, London, W.1. 


CENTRAL MIDWIVES BOARD.—A special meeting of 
the Central Midwives Board was held at Queen Anne’s Gate 
Buildings, Westminster, on Oct. 14th, with Sir Francis H. 
Champneys in the chair. A midwife was struck off the roll, 
the following charges having been proved :— 


Being in attendance at a confinement and the child suffering 
from inflammation of or discharge from the eyes, and continuing 
so to suffer, the midwife did not explain that the case was one in 
which the attendance of a registered medical practitioner was 
required, as provided by Rule HK. 21 (5); the child being in the 
condition aforesaid she neglected to hand to the husband or the 
nearest relative or friend present the form of sending for medical 
help, properly filled up and signed by her, in order that this might 
immediately be forwarded to a medical practitioner or to an 
approved institution, as required by Rule E. 20; medical aid 
having been sought for the said child the midwife neglected to 
notify the local supervising authority thereof, as required by 
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Rule KE. 22 (1) (a); she did not take and record the: pulse and 
temperature of the patient at each visit, as required by Rule HK. 14; 
and did not keep her register of cases, as required by Rule E. 24, _ 

At a meeting of the Board held later on the same day a 
letter was considered from the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health suggesting that the Ministry might be of some 
assistance to the Board in connexion with the inspection of 
midwives in private practice who are approved by the Board 
for the purpose of training pupils, and stating that the 
Ministry would be prepared to arrange for such inspection 
on behalf of the Board by the Ministry’s women medical 
officers and nurse inspectors. The Board decided that the 
Secretary of the Ministry of Health be informed that the 
Board thinks that it would be advantageous if the Ministry 
of Health would, at the request of the Board, send reports 
by one of its inspectors to the Central Midwives Board. 
Such reports might concern midwives or institutions 
already approved or seeking approval. The Board would be 
glad if the name of the inspector concerned could be given, 
and that it should be understood that the Board was not 
necessarily bound by the recommendation of the inspector.— 
A letter was considered from the honorary secretary of the 
Ophthalmological Society of the United Kingdom on the 
question of instruction and the diagnosing and treatment of 
ophthalmia neonatorum forming part of the curriculum for 
medical students and midwives, and on the offer of facilities 
for such instruction made by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. The Board decided that the honorary secretary oi 
the Ophé&halmological Society of the United Kingdom be 
thanked for his letter and be informed that the Board 
expresses the hope that advantage will be taken of the 
facilities offered by the Metropolitan Asylums Board for the 
holding of classes in connexion with the treatment_ of 
-ophthalmia neonatorum. 
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Sppoutments, 


Successful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 

DuKES, C. E., M.D. Edin., D.P.H., has been appointed Pathologist 
and Bacteriologist to the Western Skin Hospital, Hampstead- 
road, N.W. ; 

HEWER, C. LANGTON, M.B., B.S. Lond., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Anesthetist to the Queen’s Hospital for Children, Bethnal 
Green. 7 

RoxBuRGH, A. C., M.B. Cantab., M.R.C.P., Assistant Medical Officer 
to the Venereal Department, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Great Northern Central Hospital: THompson, D. M., and Fry, L. §., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., House Physicians. ; 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street: MitTcHELu, G., 
Assistant Casualty Medical Officer; COCHRANE, D. J., House 
Surgeon; TROWER, G. S.; M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., House 
Physician. 

National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic: BULANDY, 
Marnsgornit A., M.B., Registrar; BARKAS, Mary R., MB, 
Resident Medical Officer; Morison, A. G., M.B., Ch.B., Senior 
House Physician; SHEPHERD, G. A., M.B., Ch.B., Junior House 
Physician. 

Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and Workshop Acts: 
WARD, H. W., F.R.C.S. Edin. (Wotton-under-Edge); Mann, A. C., 
M.B., Ch.B. Edin. (Staines). 


AI ucancies, 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. — 


Aylesford, Kent, Preston Hall Colony.—Chief M.O. £1000. 

Battersea General Hospitai (incorporated), Battersea Park, S.W.— 
Third Res. M.O. £200. £ 

Bechuanaland Protectorate Government, South Africa.—Two M.O.'s. 
£400 and £350. 

Bedford County Hospital.—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Belfast, Royal Victoria Hospital.—Supt. £500. 

Bermondsey Infirmary, Lower-road, Rotherhithe, S.H.—Asst. M.O. 
£475. 

Birmingham, City Infectious Hospital, Lodge-road, Hockleu.— 
Asst. M.O. £350. 

Birmingham General Hospital.—H.S.’s. and H.P. 

Blackburn County Borough.—Female Asst. M.O.H. 

Bradford City.—Asst. Bact. £600. 

Bridge of Weir, near Glasgow, Consumption Sanatoria of Scotland. 
—Asst. M.O. £200. 2 

Buenos Aires, British Hospital.—Asst. Res. M.O. £450. 

Carlisle, Cumberland and Westmorland Mental Hospital, Garlands. 
—Jun. Asst. M.O. £350. 

Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, Judd-street, St. Paneras.— 
Jun. H.§S. £50. ; 2 

Colchester, Severalls Mental Hospital.—Locum Tenens, Asst. M.O. 
7 gs. weekly. 

Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern: 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. — 

Dartford Board of Guardians.—Female Res. M.O. £250. 

Denbigh, North Wales Mental Hospital—Locum Teneney: 7 88 
weekly. 


£450. 
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Devor wort, Royal Albert Hospital.—H.S. ° £200. 

0 urham County Council.—Venereal Diseases M.O. £700. 
Gdinburgh, Royal College of Physicians Research Laboratory.— 
» Asst. to Supt. £500. 

plemabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, Euston-road.--Female Sen. 
+ @lin. and Clin. Assts. 

J ina Hospital for Children, Southwark, S.E.—H.P. £160. 

he , Lightburn Joint Hospital, Shettleston, near Glasgow.— 
Res. Phys.-Supt. £350. - 

Yartshtll, Stoke-on-Trent, North Staffordshire Infirmary.— 
- H.P. £200 


eo. Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—Cas. M.O. 









ae . Also H.S. £50. 

Huddersfield County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

eeds Public Dispensary.—Res. M.O. £200. 

‘Andsey County Council.—Asst. Tuberc. O. and Asst. Sch. M.O. £550. 
laverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, Myrtle-street.—Hon. Asst. Aural 
| .S. Also Res. H.S. £150. 

\ochgoithead and Kilmorich, Argyll.—M.O. and Vac. £350. 

wondon County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
__ M.O.’s. £300. 

wondon Homeopathic Hospital, Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, 
' W.C.—M.0. for Electro-Therapeutical Department. 

yondon Missionary Society, 48, Broadway, London, S.W.—Med. 
/ Men and Women for India and China. 

Maidstone, Kent County Mental Hospital.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £300. 
faidstone, West Kent General Hospital.—Two H.S.’s. £220. 
Manchester, Ancoats Hospital, Mill-street.—H.S. £150. 

Wanchester Children’s Hospital, Gartside-street, Manchester.— 
__ M.O. and Asst. M.O, £250 and £200 respectively. 

Wetropolitan Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, Fitzroy-square, W.— 
_- Asst. S. and Clin. Assts. 

Mile oa Ola Town Hospital, Bancroft-road, E.—First Asst. M.O. 


; £500. 

filler General Hospital for South-East London, Greenwich, S.E.— 

|__ H.P. £150. Also Asst. Anzesth. 

Winistry of Pensions, Bellahouston Hospital.—Visiting P. £450. 

Uinistry of Pensions, Borough of Stepney.—Medical Referee. 

Mount Vernon Hospital for Tuberculosis and Diseases of the Lungs 

_ and Chest, Northwood, Middlesex.—Asst. Res. M.O. £200. 

Vational Dental Hospital, Great Portland-street, W.—Med. Supt. 
£250. Hon. Anesth. . 

 eelgallddag Hospital for Sick Children.—Jun. Res. M.O. 


Newport, Mon., Royal Gwent Hospital.—Sen. Res. M.O. £250. 
Yorthampton County Borough.—Female Asst. M.O. for Maternity 
_ and Child Welfare Work. £500. 

2eckham House, 112, Peckham-road, S.E.—Sen. and Jun. M.O. 
2lymouth, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital.—H.S8. £200. 
?rince of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham.—Hon. Med. and 
L Bente. Registrars. £100 each. Hon. Asst. P. Hon. Anesthetist. 


Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, Marylebone-road, N.W.-—- 

, Res. M.O. £80. 

Jueen’ s Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, E.— 

Pathologist. £300. Also M.O. £100. 

ween Mary’s Hospital for the East-End, Stratford, E.—H.S. 

totherham Hospital.—lTun. H.S. £150. 

royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.—Two H.S8’s. £50. 

salford Royal Hospital.—H.8. and Cas. H.S: £150 each. 

ay Free Hospital for Women, Marylebone-road, N.W.—Hon. 

sst. S. 

seamen’s Hospital, Albert Docks.—H.S. £150. 

sheffield Royal Hospital.—Asst. Cas. O. £150. 

sheffield Royal Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 

shoreditch Hospital, 204, Hoxton-street.—Third Res. Asst. M.O. £325. 

southern Rhodesian Medical Service.—Several Vacancies. 

south Shields County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £750. 

jurrey,County Counctl.—Female Asst. M.O. £400. 

Trion of South Africa.— Asst. P.’s for Union Mental Hospital 
Service. Senior, £625. Junior, £400. ’ 

Vakefield, Clayton Hospital.—Sen. H.S. £250. Jun. H.S. £200. 

Warwickshire County Council.—Female Asst. County M.O.H. £500. 

Vest Riding County Cowncil.—Sch. Oculist. £550. Also Sch. Med. 
Inspector. £500. 

Vestern Australia, Lunacy Department.—Sen. Asst. M.O, £504. 
Also Jun. Asst, M.O. £408. 

ee County and City Mental Hospital, Powick.—Jun. Asst. 


Worcestershire County Council.—Asst. County M.O. £500. 


Che Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, S.W., gives notice 
of a vacancy for a Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at St. Andrews, in the county of Fife. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


JIDLING.—On Oct. 13th, at Eskdale, Preston-road, Brighton, the wife 
of Dr. F. ©. Odling, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
MacCormMack—THomaAs.—On Oct. 12th, at the Parish Church, 
Hunsdon, Herts, C. P. V. MacCormack, L.R.C.P.&S.I., to 
Margaret Ward, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Thomas, 
of Hunsdon Bury, Hertfordshire. 


DEATHS. 
fURNER.—On the 19th Oct., at 13, Brunswick-square, Hove, after a 
long illness, Willoughby Furner, O.B.E.,M.D., F.R.C.S., aged 72. 
Interment Brighton Borough Cemetery, Saturday, 10.30. No 
flowers by his request. 
4N.—On Oct. 17th, at Royal-terrace, Glasgow, W. (after a brief 
illness), Samuel Sloan, M.D., F.R.F.P.S. Glasg. 
N.B.—A fee of 78. 6d. is charged for the insertion af Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 
MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Monday, Oct. 25th. 
ODONTOLOGY (Hon. Secretaries—W. Kelsey Fry, S. F. S. J 


Steadman, J. Howard Mummery): at 8 P.M. 
Casual Communication by My. Montagu Hopson. 
Presidential Address: 
Mr. W. H. Dolamore: On the Importance of Clinical Observa- 
tion in Dental Surgery. 
Tuesday, Oct. 26th. 
MEDICINE (Hon. Secretaries—J. H. Thursfield, E. P. Poulton): 
at 5.30 P.m. . 
Papers: 
Dr. F. Parkes Weber: On the Differentiation of the Secondary 
Forms of Polycythemia Rubra. 
Dr. Paterson: Notes on a Case of Transient Polycythemia 
in a Child. 


Thursday, Oct. 28th. 
UROLOGY (Hon. Secretaries—J. W. Thomson Walker, Cyril A. R. 
Nitch): at 8.30 p.m. 
Short Papers: 
Sir Thomas Horder: The Treatment of Sub-acute Nephritis by 
Decapsulation, with an Account of Four Cases. 
Mr. Victor Bonney: A New Operation for Nephroptosis. 
Friday, Oct. 29th. 
EPIDEMIOLOGY AND STATE MEDICINE (Hon. 
William Butler, M..Greenwood): at 8.30 P.M. 
Presidential Address: 
Dr. A. K. Chalmers: The Function of the Isolation Hospital in 
a General Scheme of Hospital Provision. 
ALTERATION OF DATE.—Will Members please note the above 
meeting is being held on the 29th October instead of the 22nd. 


Secretaries— 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. : 
Monpay, Oct. 25th.—8.30 p.m., Discussion on the Determination 
of Degree of Renal Function (introduced by Prof. J. B. 
Leathes). Followed by Dr. Langdon Brown, Mr. T. Walker, 
Mr. F.. Kidd, Dr. H. MacLean, and Dr. W. H. Willcox. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 
Museum Demonstrations in the Theatre of the College for 
Advanced Students and Medical Practitioners :— 
Monpbay, Oct. 25th.—5 p.m., Prof. S. G. Shattock : Lipoma. 
FRIDAY.—5 P.M., Prof. A. Keith: Malformations of the Rectum, 
Anus, Vulva, and Vagina. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith. W. 

Monpay, Oct. 25th.—12.15 p.m., Dr. Burnford: Pathological 
Demonstration. 5 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. A. Saunders: Tuber- 
culous Enteritis and Peritonitis (Medical Aspects). 

TUESDAY.—10 A.M., Mr. Steadman: Dental Department. 
Lecture :—Dr. Pernet: 
Rheumatism. 

WEDNESDAY.—2 pP.M., Mr. Gibb: Eye Department. 5 P.m., 
Lecture :—Dr. Simson: Tuberculous Salpingitis (Diagnosis, 
&e.)and Other Forms of Salpingitis (Gonorrhceal, Septic, &c.). 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. B. Harman: Eye Department. 3.45 P.m., 
Special Lecture :—Sir James Galloway: External Manifesta- 
tions of Visceral Disease (open to all Medical Practitioners). 

FRIDAY.—2 P.M., Dr. Morton: X° Ray Department. 5 P.m., 
Lecture :—Mr. Baldwin: Tuberculous Disease of the 
Intestines and Some Conditions. Mistaken for Rheumatism 
and Allied Disorders. (Lecture III.) 

A.M., Dr. A. Saunders: Medical Diseases of 
12 noon, Mr. Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 


5 P.M., 
Skin Affections in Connexion with 


SATURDAY.—10 
Children. 
Abdomen. 

Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 
Clinics and Operations. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 
of Wales's General Hospital, Tottenham, N. ; 

Monpbay, Oct. 25th.—2 p.m., Dr. Whiting: Medical In-patients. 
2.30 p.m., Mr. J. B. Banister: Gynecological. 

TUESDAY.—9.45 A.M., Lieut.-Col. R. H. Elliotand Mr.N. Fleming: 
Eye Cases and Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. C. H. Hayton: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear. 1 

WEDNESDAY.—2.30 P.M., Dr. W. J. Oliver: Dermatological. 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. N. Fleming: Eye Out-patients. 3P.m., 
Mr. H. W. Carson: Selected Surgical Cases. 

FRIDAY.—2.30 P.M., Dr. C. E. Sundell: Diseases of Children. 
3p.mM., Mr. Gillespie: Selected Surgical Cases. 

SATURDAY.—3 P.M., Mr. H. W. Carson: Surgical In-patients. 

Daily :—11 a.m., Mr. T. H. C. Benians: Bacteriological Depart- 
ment. 2 p.M., Operations, In-patient, Out-patient Clinics, &c, 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C.1. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. ; 
Monpay, Oct. 25th.—z-3.50 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr, Collier. 
3.30 p.M., Dr. Aldren Turner: Disseminated Sclerosis. | 
TUESDAY, Oct. 26th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic : Dr. Grainger 
Stewart. 3.30 pP.M., Lecture :—Mr. Armour: Surgical Treat- 
ment of Spinal Caries. : 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 27th.—2 p.m., Lecture: Dr. Hinds Howell: 
Anatomy and. Physiology of the Cerebellum. 3.15 P.M., 
Lecture :—Dr. Grainger Stewart: Disorders of the Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System. 


2 p.mM., In-patient, Out-patient 
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THURSDAY, Oct. 28th.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Saunders: 
Examination of the Nervous System and Interpretation of 
Physical Signs. 

Fripay, Oct. 29th.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30 P.m., Dr. Taylor: Myasthenia Gravis. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 30th.—9 a.m., Surgical Operations. 

Fee for Post-Graduate Course £7 7s. C.M.Hinps HOWELL, Dean. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
THURSDAY. Oct. 28th.—4 p.m., Lecture :—Mr. Fairbank: Ortho- 
predic Treatment of Poliomyelitis. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland-street, W. - 

Monpay, Oct. 25th.—5.30 P.M., Post-Graduate Lecture :—Dr. 
F. W. Price: Physical Signs of Heart Disease. 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE. SKIN, 
49, Leicester-square, W.C. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 28th.—6 p.m., Chesterfield Lecture:—Dr. K. 
Sibley: General Principles of Treatment of Skin Diseases. 

ST. MARYLEBONE GENERAL DISPENSARY, 77, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, W. 

Post-Graduate Course on Infant and Child Welfare. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 26th.—10.30 a.m., Dr. E. Pritchard: Practical 
Demonstrations on the Management and Feeding of Infants 
and Young Children—Demonstration VII., The Uses of 
Dried Milk and Patent Foods. : 

THURSDAY.—3 P.M., Demonstration VIII., The Management of 
Difficult Cases. 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 26th.—4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. J. H. Ray: 
Treatment of Cervical Adenitis. 

MANCHESTER FRENCH HOSPITAL POST-GRADUATE LEC- 
TURES, 24, Acomb-street (behind Whitworth Park). 

THURSDAY, Oct. 28th.—4.15 p.m., Dr. A. C. Magian: Medical 
Treatment of Some Common Gynecological Complaints. 
(Lecture ITI.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL anp ANCOATS HOSPITAL 
POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 
alternately. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 28th.—4.30 P.m., Mr. G. Wright: Chronic Intes- 
tinal Obstruction. (At Salford Royal Hospital.) 


Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 
been received from— 
A.—Messrs. C. Ash, Sons, and Lond.; Hospital for Sick Chil- 
Co., Lond.; Dr. A. G. Auld, dren, Lond. 
Lond.; Association of Certify- | J.—Dr. F. H. Jacob, Nottingham. 
ing Factory Surgeons, Man- | K.—Prof. A. Keith, Lond. 
chester, Hon. Sec. of; Dr. A. |l.—Dr. R. L. Ley, Great Yar- 


Ashkenny, West Bromwich; mouth; Leeds and West 
Association of British Chemical Riding Medico - Chirurgical 
Manufacturers, Lond. Society; Miss A. J. Larcom, 


B.—Mr. J. Benson, Dublin; Dr. Seattle; Mrs. O. Langmead, 
M. W. Browdy, Manchester ; Lond. 
Col. R. J. Blackham, Maid- |M.—Prof. J. R. Morison, New- 
stone; Dr. H. Brown, Lond.; castle-on-Tyne; Dr.§S. J. Maher, 
Dr. J. S. Bolton, Nottingham ; New Haven; Dr. S. G. Moore, 
Mrs. C. Brereton, Lond.; Prof. Huddersfield; Mr. J. E. R. 
A. E. Boycott, Lond.;. Dr. J. McDonagh, lLond.; Dr. J. 
Blomfield, Lond.; Prof. W. MacNidder, Hull; Ministry of 
Blair Bell, Liverpool; Surgeon Pensions, Lond.; Mr. H. Miller, 
Rear-Admiral P. W. Bassett- Lond.; Mr. G. Mahomed, 
Smith, R.N.; Dr. A. Balfour, Bournemouth. 
Lond.; British Orthopedic |N.—National Hospital for the 
Association, Lond. Paralysed and Epileptic, Lond.; 
C.—Dr. H. P. Cholmeley, Forest | National Baby Week Council, 
Row; Dr. C. Coombs, Bristol; | Sec. of; National Drug and 
Mr. A. Cooke, Cambridge; Chemical Union, Lond. 
Child Study Society, Lond.;|9.—Dr. J. Oliver, Lond.; Dr. 
Dr. H. §. Cohen, Taunton; Mr. | F.C. Ormerod, Chorley. 
G. H. Clarkson, Glasgow; |P-—Dr. D. 8S. Pracy, Atherstone ; 
Mr. P. P. Cole, Lond.; Sir F,| Dr. B. Pierce, York; Mr. W. H. 
Colyer, Lond.; Clerical, Medi-| Pettifor, Lond.; Prof. K. Pear- 
cal,and General Life Assurance |_80n, Lond. — 
Society, Lond. eee eta seg Poe he 
: : o., Lond.; Dr. R. R. Rentoul, 
D.—Mr. A. D.| Dyer, | Lond.; Liverpool; Mr. J. M. Redding 
Department of Scientific and Tonk seNiee R) ae. “Rewlanae, 
Industrial Research, Lond.; | Tonq’: pr. F. Radcliffe, Lond.- 


Mr. H. Dickinson, Lond.; Dr. : 
e A ‘| Royal National Benevolent 
A. G. B. Duncan, West Hartle Fund, Lond. 


pool; Deutsche Gesellschaft ftir ae : 
Schidlingsbekimpfung, Frank- See Pees eee 


fore ama Ale Mr. Ducrot,| fond.: Save the Children 
ris. Fund, Lond.; Dr. H. Scurfield, 


F.—Dr. R. J. Farman, Lond.; : s 
Food Education Society, Lond. Ba eee 


G.—Dr. L. Grant, Ballachulish; | §cientific Societies, Lond.; Dr. 
Great Northern Central Hos-} G, A. Stephens, Swansea: 
pital, Lond.; Myr. H. Gardiner, Society of Medical Officers of 
Lond.; Mr. L. M. Gilbreth, Health. Lond. 

Montclair, Neds: Glasgow Uni- ‘Lasers Ad H. Thompson Lond . 
versity Club, Lond., Hon. Sec. | pr. H.M. Turnbull, Lond. 
of; Dr. H. T. Gillett, Oxford; | V.—pr. H. Vallow. Bradford 

Prof. J. Glaister, Glasgow. W.—Mr. R. Warren, Lond. Dr 

H.—Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, Lond.;| D. J. G. Wishart, Toronto; 
Dr C awa Lursen, .uond,: Dr. A. Welply, Lond.; Dr. J. D. 
Dr. J. Haddon, Denholm; Wynne, . Norwich; Dr. H. 
Messrs. Handley Page, Ltd., Waller, Lond.; West London 
Lond.; Capt. T. C. B. Hooke, Hospital Post-Graduate Col- 
Lond.; Messrs: R. Hayes, lege; Prof. R. S. Williams, 
Lond.; Hunterian Society,! Reading. 

Communications relating to the editorial business should 

be addressed exclusively to the Editor of THE LANcEt, 

423. Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Hotes, Short Comments, and A nsburr 
to Correspondents, 


MALTHUS AND THE POOR-LAW.' , 
By JoHN GLAISTER, M.D. Guasc, F.R.F.P.S. GLAse 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF FORENSIC MEDICINE AND PUBLIC — 
HEALTH, UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


A LITTLE over a century ago one of the most notab! 
writings on the subject of population was given to the worl 
by Malthus in the form, at first, of a modest essay, entitle 
the ‘‘ Principle of Population.’’ A few years later the essa 
was expanded into a volume, which passed through man 
editions, occasioned considerable stir not only at the tim 
and for many years thereafter, and may also with truth b 
said to remain uncontroverted in its main doctrines up ti 
the present time. The object of the book was to test t 
truth of certain speculations relative to the perfectibility ¢ 
man and society, to seek the causes which have impeded th 
progress of mankind towards happiness, and to consider th 
probability of removing partially or totally these causes i 
the future. 


The Natural Growth of Population and its Restraint. 


Malthus laid down the following principles regarding th 
growth of population :— 

1. Population has a constant tendency to increase beyond tk 
means of subsistence ; . 

2. Population, when unchecked, has the power to double itse 
every 25 years under the most favourable circumstances; and 

3, That means of subsistence increases by arithmetical ratio whi 

population increases by geometrical ratio. 
His object was to show that: (a) population is necessaril 
limited by the means of subsistence; (b) that populatio 
increases where these means of subsistence increase, unles 
prevented by powerful and obvious checks; and (c) the 
these checks and those which repress the superior power 0 
population were resolvable into: (1) vice, (2) misery, an 
(3) moral restraint; further (4) that it was the duty of th 
statesman to discourage and diminish the former and t¢ 
encourage the latter. 

The natural checks to excess of population, according t 
Malthus, were war, plagues, pests, pestilences, epidemic: 
and famines. He made it perfectly clear and explicit the 
he used the term ‘‘ moral restraint’’ to mean a restrain 
from marriage from prudential motives with strictl 
continent conduct during. the period of restraint. Hi 
definition of this term, therefore, must in no way be cor 
founded with the doctrines of the so-called neo-Malthusia: 
school of the later ‘‘ seventies,’’ who strangely perverte 
Malthus’s teaching. 

The checks which Malthus evidently had in his mind wer 
divided by him into two groups, viz.: (a) preventive, an 
(b) positive. The preventive check, so far as it was voluntary 
was peculiar to man, and had its origin in the superio 
reasoning faculties of man, whereby he is able in varyin 
degree according to state of development to calculate and t 
estimate distant consequences. In a prudent person tha 
check resolves itself into a consideration whether or nc 
the means of support at his command will enable him t 
enter the married state, and to support any offspring whic. 
might result from the marriage. Such considerations ar 
calculated to prevent, if, indeed, they do not actuall 
prevent, many persons in all civilised States from contrac! 
ing marriage. While it would be true to say that suc 
restraint may produce individual unhappiness, that is sligh 
compared with the evils which an absence of restraint woul’ 
entail. The positive checks include every cause which 
any way or in any degree contributes to shorten the natura 
duration of life, such as, for example, vice and misery 
unwholesome occupations, extreme poverty, bad nursing 0 
infants, excesses of all kinds, all diseases, plagues, wars 
and famines. In proof of his contentions that food was th 
determining factor of increase of offspring, he showed tha 
among peoples low in the stage of human developmen 
destruction of children was a consequence of a limite: 
supply of means of subsistence, and that when parent 
themselves were confronted by and were exposed to priva 
tion the children were the first to be made to suffer, an¢ 
that customs of bodily deformation had been introduce< 
among various tribes of primitive peoples in both sexes t 
limit or prevent the normal fertility of connubial existence 
Indeed, by some philosophers, much more advanced i 
what we call civilisation, over-population was treated 2: 
worthy of drastic measures. Plato, in his ideal republic 
suggested that while marriages should not be restricted 





1 Part of a lecture delivered to the Sanitary Association 0: 
Scotland on Sept. 1st. 







the offspring of the inferior or least excellent of the married 
yersons should not be reared; and Aristotle declared in 
favour of excess children being exposed to die, and that no 


deformed child should be permitted to live. Since the 
‘Christian era, however, more clement views have prevailed. 


The Poor-laws and the People. 


On the early working of the Poor-laws Malthus proclaimed 
jecided adverse views. His opinion, based on observation, 
‘was that, although the laws may have alleviated a little the 
intensity of individual misfortune, they had but spread the 
evil over a much larger surface; that, notwithstanding the 
immense sum of money which was collected annually for 
‘the poor, all were agreed that somehow or other the relief 
jmust have been very ill-managed, and that their distresses 
‘were not thereby removed. He made the following 
prophetic remark :— 


. “Tt may at first appear strange, but I believe it is true, that I 
‘cannot by means of money raise the condition of a poor man and 
enable him to live much better than he did before without propor- 
‘tionably depressing others in.the same class. ...... During the time 
of scarcity the greatest sufferers in the scarcity were undoubtedly 
the classes immediately above the poor; and these were in the 
‘ost marked manner depressed by the excessive bounties given to 
those below them.’’ 


He affirmed that the Poor-laws of England tended to 
depress the general condition of the poor in two ways: 
first, by their tendency to increase the population without 
increasing the food for its support, and by diminishing the 
share that would otherwise belong to more industrious and 
more worthy members of society; and second, in this way 
by forcing more of the latter class to become dependent. 
*“Hard as it may appear in individual instances,’ said he, 
‘dependent poverty ought to be held disgraceful.’”’ Natural 
and moral evil, said he further, seem to be the instruments 
employed by the Deity in admonishing us to avoid any mode 
of conduct which is not suited to our being and will con- 
sequently injure our happiness. On the question of plagues 
and pestilences he adds most truly :— 


4 

' “Diseases have been generally considered as the inevitable 
inflictions of Providence; but perhaps a great part of them may 
more justly be considered as indications that we have offended 
against some of the laws of Nature. ...... The human constitution 
cannot support such a state of filth and torpor; and as dirt, 
‘squalid poverty, and indolence, are in the highest degree unfavour- 
able to happiness and virtue, it seems a benevolent dispensation 
that such a state should, by the laws of Nature, produce disease 
‘and death as a beacon to others to avoid splitting on the same 
POG, .:... In the history of every epidemic it has almost invariably 
‘been observed that the lower classes of people whose food was 
‘poor and insufficient, and who lived crowded together in small and 
‘dirty houses, were the principal victims.”’ 


Malthus drew attention to what he believed to be wrong 
ethically and economically in our action with regard to the 
‘poor man. 


“Our laws say,” he remarks, “ that a man has a right to subsist- 
ence when his labour will not fairly purchase it, and bind society to 
furnish employment and food to those who cannot get them in 
‘regular market.’’ Here, says he, we are reversing thelaw of Nature. 
“No man has any claim of right on society for subsistence if his 
Jabour will not purchase it. Almost everything that has hitherto 
‘been done for the poor has tended to throw a veil of obscurity over 
‘the subject and to hide from them the true cause of their poverty.”’ 
“When,” he adds, “the wages of labour are hardly sufficient to 
maintain two children, a man marries and has five or six. He, of 
course, finds himself miserably depressed. He accuses the 
insufficiency of the price of labour, the parish for their tardy and 
sparing help, the avarice of the rich who suffer him and his to want, 
the partial and unjust institutions of society which have given him 
less than his share of the produce of the earth, and perhaps the 
dispensations of Providence which have assigned to him a place in 
society so beset with unavoidable distress and dependence. ...... 
The last person that he would think of accusing ishimself, on whom, 
in fact, the principal blame lies, except in as far as he has been 
deceived by the higher classes of society. ...... Till these erroneous 
ideas have been corrected and the language of nature and reason 
has been generally heard on the subject of population, it cannot be 
Said that any fair experiment has been made with the’ under- 
standings of the common people; and we cannot justly accuse 

hem of improvidence and want of industry till they act as they do 

now, that they are themselves the cause of their own poverty, that 

the means of redress are in their own hands and in the hands of no 
other persons whatever, that the society in which they live and the 
s0vernment which presides over it are without any direct power in 
this respect, and that they are acting contrary to the will of 
God, and bringing down upon themselves various diseases which 
might all, or the greater part, have been avoided, if they attended 

| to the repeated admonitions which He gives by the general laws of 
nature to every being capable of reading.”’ 


Malthus’s Theorem put to the Test of Time. 

‘Over a century has now passed since Malthus published 
his famous essay in extended form, and a century is probably 
& sufficiently long period in the history of an active nation 
ike ours wherein and whereby to test the truth or otherwise 
of any man’s theories in the realm of political economy. 
How has his theorem stood the test of time? Within the 
past recent years a vast amount of information concerning 
the co classes of the nation has been brought together in 
(1) the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
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Physical Deterioration of 1903; (2) the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Feeble-minded; (3) the voluminous 
Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor-laws and 
Relief of Distress of 1905; (4) Reports of Examination of 
Army Recruits during the past Great War, not to speak of 
the illuminating material found in the reports of medical 
officers of health, sanitary inspectors, Poor-law and Charity 
Organisation officials, and the accumulated experiences 
of men and manners during the past hundred years. 
[Professor Glaister then gave figures showing the extent 
and development of pauperism in the United Kingdom 
and in England and Wales during the 15 years 1894-1908, 
and of the expense entailed thereby. | For example, 
of the total sum of 37 millions raised from the rate- 
payers in the United Kingdom for Poor-law purposes in 
1906-07, 163 millions went directly and exclusively to the 
relief of the poor. This is most discouraging, seeing that in 
England and Wales alone 20 millions were being spent on 
education more than in 1841,13 millions in sanitation and 
prevention of disease more than in 1841, and that wages in 
the ‘‘nineties’’ were 10 per cent. higher than in the 
‘‘eighties ’? and 30 per cent. better than in the ‘‘ seventies.” 
Well may the Commissioners in the Majority Report of the 
Poor-law Commission conclude thus :— 


“The statistical review of the expenditure incurred, and the 
results attained by it, prove that something in our social organisa- 
tion is seriously wrong, and that whatever may be the evils, they 
are not of such a nature as to be improved or removed by the mere 
signing of cheques or the outpouring of public funds.”’ 

This is surely a striking corroboration of the conclusion of 
Malthus of a century before. Malthus declared that the 
laws of Nature say with St. Paul, ‘‘If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat,’ but our law says that though a man 
will not work yet shall he eat, and though he marry without 
being able to support a family, yet his family shall be 
supported, all of which is bound to counteract the intentions 
of natural law. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE HEALTH OF 
THE PEOPLES. 


THE fact that the Assembly of the Leagues of Nations will 
hold its first session next month, and will discuss. the 
problem of international sanitation, adds interest to the 
lecture by Professor F. F. Roget, of Geneva, delivered before 
the Chadwick Trust at the Surveyors’ Institution, West- 
minster, on Oct. 18th. The lecture, which was the first of 
three dealing with the Cannes Conference and the pro- 
gramme laid down by the Medical Department of the League 
of Nations, gave a résumé of the progress made during 
1919-20 in the formation of a League of Red Cross Societies, 
as well as an account of the work to be done by the 
League of Health working under its direction. The 
horrors of the last war, said the lecturer, had given 
the various Red Cross ‘Societies a great opportunity 
of extending their beneficent work in war-time, and 
in times of peace it would include promotion of 
the health and welfare of the peoples, the control 
and prevention of disease, and the mitigation of suffer- 
ing throughout the world. In addition, an effort was being 
made to secure humanitarian conditions of labour for 
men, women, and children. These benefits to humanity 
could ‘be secured only by uniformity in work and by the 
standardisation of remedies. The League of Health would 
create a moral bond of fellowship among all nations, which 
Christian charity had failed todo. Inthe history of mankind 
the war spirit of the male was dominant, but it was the duty 
of women to destroy this idea of destruction and women 
must play their part in the work of the League. Anagreement 
was reached at Cannes that a uniform standard should be 
applied to the solving of the health problems of the world and 
thatthe various sections should form a central bureau of public 
health. The preventive section alone was composed of 22 
members, America sending 5, Great Britain 6, France 4,Italy 5, 
and Japan 2. There were also sections dealing with child 
welfare, tuberculosis, venereal complaints, malaria, nursing, 
and statistics, all composed on an international basis. The 
Conference, at the head of which was an executive council, 
met 12 times, and was now crystallised in the office of the 
Red Cross Societies in Geneva. By its aid the health official 
of any town would be able to obtain all the information he 
would require as to cost and plans for giving to that town 
the best public health organisation, and such a town would 
reap all the benefits which standardisation could supply. 
There was also a moral and educative side in the direction 
of peace on earth in the combined work of the League of 
Nations and the League of Health. These bedies could 
supply information as to the evil effects of war, which would 
be at the disposal of all legislators, while the strict neutrality 
of the League would tend to dispel the prejudices fostered 
by national misunderstandings. The Cannes Conference 
had initiated a Universal Health League designed to embrace 
all civil life in its world activities of law, charity, and 
science. 
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PIONEER MEDICAL WORK IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. ; 


IN the Malay Peninsula, south of Burma and north of the 
Straits Settlements, lie the Federated Malay States, 
administered under the advice of a Chief Secretary to 
Government, subject to. the instructions of a High Com- 
missioner, who is also the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments (Singapore, Malacca, &c.).. In addition, there are the 
Feudatory or Non-Federated States, in which the rights of 
suzerainty, protection, and administration were transferred 
from Siam to Great Britain in 1909. One of this latter group, 
on the West Coast, lying between 5° 5’ and 6° 35’ N. latitude, 
is the small State of Kedah (about half the size of Wales), 
with a population of 250,000 (1911). In 1906 Dr. A. L. Hoops 
was seconded from the medical service of the Straits Settle- 
ments to organise the medical and prison departments in 
Kedah. At that time, even at Alor Star, the capital, with 
10,000 inhabitants, there was no qualified medical man, 
no hospital, no proper registration of births or deaths: 
no vaccination. Small-pox was endemic. ‘The gaol was 
an overcrowded den, where from one-quarter to one-half 
of those confined died each year, chiefly from bowel diseases.”’ 
Happily the successive Presidents of the State Council 
during recent years and the present Regent have been most 
enlightened rulers, and have generously and sympatheti- 
cally supported the efforts towards medical and sanitary 
improvements in Kedah. 

Cholera Outbreaks. 

During the eight years 1907 to 1914 there were four out- 
breaks of cholera, each of them commencing in Alor Star, 
with approximately 5500 deaths. The water-supply was 
derived from rivers or shallow wells throughout the country, 
and is said to have been ‘‘especially bad in Alor Star.’’ 
Native latrines are commonly placed over rivers or streams ; 
also, often near a well and on higher ground; after defseca- 
tion ablution is performed at the river or well. Such con- 
ditions obviously favour the spread of cholera. In 1914 an 
impounding reservoir was formed in the hills, from: which 
water was led to the capital and many other towns in North 
Kedah. Since that year there has been no epidemic cholera 
in any part of Kedah. Dr. Hoops does not accept the state- 
ment, frequent in text-books, that ‘‘cholera is always 
imported,’’ and is convinced that this has not been the case 
in Kedah. 


“There are undoubtedly conditions in Alor Star favouring the 
life of the cholera bacillus. ...... After the disease dies down the 
organism may perhaps continue to exist, though harmless, in the 
soil or water, until a combination of conditions partly unknown to 
us, but of which drought and bad water are two, cause it to regain 
its virulence and start a new epidemic.”’ 

This progressively increasing (or decreasing) infectivity of 
successive generations of bacilli is an eminently reasonable 
explanation of the behaviour of epidemics, not, only of 
cholera but of other specific infections. During inter- 
epidemic periods the vibrio may persist ‘‘in (1) an altered 
and unrecognisable form (temporarily non-pathogenic). in 
the earth or water, or (2) in the gall-bladder of human 
carriers. It is spread largely by the same agencies 
as typhoid fever—food, fingers, and flies. 
treatment, elimination by castor oil or calomel was 
tried in the first epidemic (135 cases, 68°69 per cent., 
fatal); in the second, morphia hypodermically and_per- 
manganate drinks (102 cases, 62°75 per cent. fatal); in the 
third, similar measures, also intravenous injection of 
normal saline solution (mortality 64 per cent. in 236 cases) ; 
in the fourth, transfusion was not employed in the first 
41 cases, of whom 16 recovered (mortality 60°49 per cent.). 
In the next 192 cases transfusion with hypertonic saline 
solution was used whenever indicated (mortality 46 per 

-cent.). Later on, in June, of 45 cases so treated the 
mortality was 51 per cent. Of 23 prisoners attacked in this 
epidemic, mostly men in previously good health, who 
received hypertonic treatment, 9 died (39 per cent.), and of 
these 2 were moribund onadmission. The mortality among 
the whole 278 cases in quarantine camp was 48-92 per cent. 
‘‘Hypertonic transfusion, therefore, gives much better 
results than any other line of treatment.’? The solution 
used was that recommended by Colonel Leonard Rogers, 
I.M.S.—in 33 cases by the intravenous, in 54 by the intra- 
peritoneal, and in 56 by both methods. 

“ The value of the intraperitoneal route is shown by the fact that 

it was adopted in 28 out of 31 cases, who received 3 pints, and 
that the mortality in this section was only 35 per cent., although 
the three intravenous cases died.”’ 
Of the 88 total deaths among the 192 cases treated by 
hypertonfc injection 38 were due to uremia, 33 to collapse, 
and 6 to diarrhoea. Among many other points touched on in 
this most valuable article by Dr. Hoops may be noted 
instances of two cholera attacks in the same person after a 
few weeks’ interval (indicating that the protection afforded 
is very short), and the tendency of the disease to spread up- 
stream, as had been previously noted by Fox in Perak and 
and by Sir James Cantlie in Egypt. 


As regards - 
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HERMAPHRODITES AS PRODIGIES. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. ce © 


SiIR,—Can any of your readers who are learned in teratolog 
throw any light upon the following matter? There is ; 
fragment of a work by a Latin writer of altogether uncertair 
date, by name Julius Obsequens, which consists of a list o 
prodigies occurring during the period of Roman histor 
extending from A.U.C. 564 to A.U.C. 743. Zz 

There are a good many instances of monsters—e.g., a pi 
with human hands and feet, and a child with three feet 
But there are seven instances of ‘‘androgyni”’ and one of : 
woman ‘‘inventa duplici natura.’”? The unfortunat 
‘‘androgyni’’ were thrown into the sea, generally appa 
rently at birth. One, however, was eight years old, an 
another ten years. Now what were these ‘‘androgyni” 
Four of them occurred within 15 years. Hermaphrodite 
(so-called) are, so far as I know, not at all common. ; 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, ; 

Forest Row, Oct. 18th, 1920. H. P. CHOLMELEY. 


THE CADUCEUS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Sir,—I have looked with interest at Colonel R. J. Blackham’. 
article, the French Medical Service in the Field, i 
THE LANCET of Oct. 9th. I notice that under the headin, 
of Uniform he refers to ‘‘the snake of Asculapius (I 
caducée).”” In THE LANCET of Feb. 7th, 1914, p. 395, - 
remember having read in a review of Aisculape that ‘‘ Dr 
Bailby exposes the cunfusion- of thought in the use of th 
term Caduceus as descriptive of the emblem of the Frencl 
military medical service. The rod of Mercury was often 
but not always, entwined with two serpents. The badge o 
Aisculapius is a staff entwined with one serpent. Hence th; 
erroneous application of the term Caduceus (the wand 6 
Mercury) to the staff and serpent of Epidaurus whicl 
symbolises Aisculapius.’? The caducée symbolises concord 
the two fighting serpents separated by Mercury’s wand. ~ 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


London, Oct. 13th, 1920. BLANCUS. 


MEDICAL WORK IN ASSAM. 


AN exhibition of life in the Orient is being held at the 
City Hall, Cardiff, in aid of a new hospital in Shillong 
founded by Dr. H. G. Roberts. Dr. Roberts graduated a: 
Liverpool in 1912 and on going to Shillong the yeai 
after, he was so appalled at the inadequacy of hospita 
accommodation in a district with a quarter of a millior 
population that he decided to find the means for building : 
properly equipped modern hospital. During the war hi 
services were requisitioned by the Government of Assam 
and were recognised by an honorarium of £3000. This sur 
he made over to the new hospital, and so impressed wa: 
the Government by this generosity that it subscribed a1 
additional £4000. 


TRANSPLANTATION OF THE TESTIS IN MAN. 


IN animals the effects due to removal or hypofunction 0 
the testis can be compensated for by transplantation of the 
testis, but not by the injection of extracts of these organs 
R. Lichtenstern (Jarhesb. f. artzl. .Fortbildung, 1920) has 
carried out transplantation experiments on man. AT 
incision is made in the inguinal region and the musculus 
obliquus exposed, a piece of fascia cleared, and one half of: 


‘testis transplanted and fixed by the tunica albuginea witl 


appropriate sutures, the still warm testicular tissue of 4 
healthy man being used. The effects of castration— 
decline of bodily and mental vigour, paralysis of the haiti 
follicles, disappearance of sexual desire or libido—were 
completely set aside. Sexual desire returned, the previous} 
feminine bodily characteristics took the male type. f 
eunuchs hair appeared on -the ‘trunk, the axilla, perineum, 
and extremities; the voice became deeper, the penis and 
prostate enlarged, and sexual relationship was re-established. 
These results have so far been observed to continue for five 
years. 


BIOCHEMICAL RESEARCH IN QUEENSLAND. 


THE annual report for 1919 of the Australian Institute of 
Tropical Medicine (Townsville, Queensland) reveals the fact 
that important investigations in biochemistry are being 
pursued in Queensland. The biochemist, W. J. Young, gives 
brief details of the following investigations: the chemical 
and physical properties of sweat, basal metabolism under 
the varied climatic conditions prevailing in the country, the 
skin pigment of natives, and blood-sugar estimations in 
relation to race and climate. The latter work is of peculiar 
interest since it tends to show that the normal “fasting” 
blood-sugar values do not differ from those found in England. 
Some work on test meals in sprue is also recorded, and the 
results show that all cases examined exhibit a definite 
hypochlorhydria. The application of recent methods of 
analysis to biochemical problems is evidently recognised in 
Queensland, and we look forward to the publication of 
these results in an extended form. ¢ 
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Being the Annual Oration of the Reading Pathological 

“i Society delivered on Oct. 14th, 1920, 
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MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The compliment 
shat you have paid to me in asking me to place 
ny name beside those of the distinguished men who 
in the past have delivered the annual oration puts 
ne under an obligation that I can hardly hope to dis- 
sharge. The Reading Pathological Society is one of an 
nteresting and ancient group of medical societies which 
yere founded in the middle of the eighteenth and in 
the first half of the nineteenth centuries in response toa 
seneral quickening of the pulse of scientific endeavour. 
these societies in their aim without doubt foreshadowed 
a. that is happening to-day, or, perhaps I should 
jay, will soon happen, under the less altruistic but 
nore business-like methods of Government control. 
Che collaboration in effort, the pooling of knowledge, 
ihe discussion of differences have ever been an indica- 
ion of the faithfulness of medical scientists to the 
ippocratic ideal. 

'“The physician must not only be prepared to do what is right 
iimself, but also to make the patient, the attendants, and externals 
»obperate.”’ (Hippocrates, Aphorisms, § I., i.) 

It is certain, therefore, that, whatever the future of 
nedical, surgical, and obstetrical practice may be, 
iothing will ever disturb the dignified quietude of’ our 
4d institutions, which, like the hoary manors with 
iheir velvet lawns and shading cedars, create an 
wmosphere of rest and refinement. 

It is with these thoughts in my mind, and recognising 
ihe splendid opportunities such a society as this affords 
or the critical study of difficult problems and the 
lissemination of fresh ideas, that I turn from con- 
mplation and reverence of the past to the subject of 
io-day’s oration. Every now and then it is profitable 
ind recuperative to pause from pressing forward to 
*Xamine the information collected on the way ; indeed, 
tis not until we have done so that we know what is 
Mportant and what of no account. This applies to all 
ranches of investigation, but to-day I shall attempt to 
*Xamine only one small part of a subject that, with its 
oundations deep in the past, looms large in surgery, 
nedicine, and their special branches at the present 
iime. 

_ In discussing the ovarian function, I am, then, pi¢king 
jut merely one link in the chain of the inseparable and 
00rdinated functions of the internal secretory system. 
is an interesting link, and it was in the attempt to 
hrow some light on the intricate problem of the func- 
tons of the ovary that I was drawn, apparently, far 
ield. I say ‘‘ apparently ’’ because it was not so in 
‘eality, for we now know that the reproductive func- 
fons are not confined to the pelvic organs. I do not 
suppose any biologist, if he thought about the matter, 
would ever do otherwise than reject such a suggestion, 
or it has long been accepted that the essential bio-. 
ogical functions of all living creatures are assimilation 
‘nd reproduction. Weismann and Ray Lankester go 
30 far as to say that the individual exists only to 
‘produce. If we investigate these two aspects of 
-xistence we find in the human subject, or in any other 
inimal, assimilative processes eventuating in the repro- 
luctive climax. So closely interwoven, indeed, are the 
‘€productive and assimilative functions that it is possible 
i0 heed the metabolism of the body is inseparable 
oO. ; 


from the genital metabolism. Without gonads the 
metabolism is merely what we may describe as indi- 
vidual, with functional gonads it becomes both individual 
and reproductive. It is outside my province to discuss 
the biological value of the human individual apart from 
the reproductive functions. Some hold that man is so 
far removed from the lower animals that he is no longer 
bound to obey his procreative instincts; indeed, he must 
entirely subject them to almost every other consider- 
ation. My arguments, however, will be based on the 
belief that the sex-glands generate the most potent 
forces in life—that they not only fill the cradle, but also 
guide the hand that rocks it and rules the world. 

For many sociological and physical reasons it is not 
given to all persons with normal gonads to reproduce 
their kind, however desirable that consummation may 
be; so it comes about that we have to consider not only 
the importance of affording protection to the genital 
functions for the purpose of conception, but also 
whether the preservation of the ovaries when reproduc- 
tion is impossible be expedient for the sake of the woman 
herself. The first consideration admits of no dispute ; the 
second has been seriously questioned. We must, there- 
fore, endeavour by scientific means to arrive at some 
definite conclusion, for the teaching and practice of 
gynecologists with respect to conservation of the 
ovaries when conception is impossible is by no means 
uniform. There are many operators who assert that 
they obtain in the circumstances for which operation is 
required better results by removing the ovaries than by 
saving these organs. Others, and I am among the 
number, believe that, although conception may be 
impossible, conservation of ovarian tissue is based 
not only on the sound surgical principle of preserving 
important organs whenever possible—that is to say, of 
interfering no more than the lesion present absolutely 
demands with the functions of the body—but also on 
the actual results obtained. Nevertheless, while I 
cannot truthfully assert that the results of conservation 
are entirely satisfactory, I believe that the causes of 
dissatisfaction are due. to the fact that our know- 
ledge and technique—medical and surgical—have not 
yet reached perfection. Although a certain degree of 
sentiment must necessarily enter into the question— 
especially in regard to the feelings of a young woman 
deprived of her ovaries—the ultimate decision as to the 
value of ovarian tissue to her must be based on the 
demonstration of benefits accruing therefrom. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE OVARY. 


The ovary is a most intricate organ in regard to its 
functions. On the one hand, the genital gland in the 
adult provides the ova for reproduction, and, on the 
other, by means of its internal secretions, this organ 
ensures that its own functions and those of the rest of 
the genitalia shall be regulated, and that the general 
metabolism shall be adjusted to the reproductive 
requirements, not only directly, but also indirectly, 
through the other organs of internal secretion. The 
ovary is supposed, too, to influence the sex-character- 
istics. I shall consider this last question first. 


Relation of the Ovary to Sex-characterisation. 


There are two aspects of the relation of the female 
gonads to sex-characterisation that need considera- 
tion—namely, the influence of the ovary on the sex- 
characteristics, and the importance of the ovary in 
determining the sex of the individual. The views I 
shall state in regard to these matters are far from 
orthodox, but I shall hope. to adduce evidence that. 
even if it fails to convince that my point of view is 
correct, will at least demonstrate that. all the evidence 
is not in favour of the usually accepted ideas. Att 

Concerning the first aspect of this subject, it 1s 
commonly held that the genital organs, and. more 
particularly the, gonads, constitute the primary sex- 
characteristics, and that the secondary sex-charac- 
teristics are dependent on internal secretions arising 
from the gonads in question—male or female as the 
case may be. Now the evidence for these beliefs, 
which are very old, has, in my opinion, been based on 
incomplete information. Even to-day our knowledge 
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of the subject is not perfect, but it is much more com- 

prehensive than that on which the criteria of sex and 

the views concerning the production of secondary | 
characteristics were based. The simple facts that . 
ordinary men have testes and masculine secondary 

characteristics, and women ovaries and female charac- 

teristics have led to confused reasoning. 

It is well known that every person is partly masculine 
and partly feminine—that in each are to be found, 
especially in connexion with the genital ducts, relics of 
the opposite sex, and that during the first few weeks of 
foetal life it is not possible to identify the trend of sex- 
development. In the absence of precise knowledge 
concerning the factors that determine sex, which doubt- 
less exist in the fertilised ovum, we can follow only the 
later manifestations which are the result of the progress 
of development of the determined sex. Thus about 
the end of the fifth week of fcetal life it may be possible 
to decide whether the gonad is to be an ovary or 
a testis; hitherto it has been an indifferent organ, 
so much so that the course of development in the 
Gartnerian (primary excretory) and Miillerian ducts, 
especially in the latter, may give the first indication of 
sex-determination. By the time the nature of the gonad 
has become fully declared the fate of these ducts is 
sealed : in normal circumstances, if the gonads be male 
in type, the Millerian ducts not only remain imperfectly 
formed, but degenerate, while Gartner’s ducts develop, 
and vice versa. Felix remarks that the primary 
excretory duct (Gartner’s duct) is already degenerated 
in female embryos of 30 mm. (ninth week), at the very 
period at which degeneration of the Miillerian ducts 
begins in male embryos. It appears probable, therefore, 
that normally the sex-development of the ducts is not 
primarily dependent on the nature of the gonad. In 
other words, the character of the sex pervades all the 
tissues of the foetus, including the sex-gland itself. This 
is very important. It means that the term ‘‘ primary 
sex-characteristic’’—so commonly applied to the 
genitalia—is merely a term of convenience, not of 
explanation. The primary sex-characteristic is, in 
fact, something quite different; it is the predominance 
of maleness or femaleness in the fertilised ovum, which 
predominance, as I shall show directly, may be so 
slight as to be disturbed even in the human subject. 
This conception makes it easy for us to explain much 
that is bewildering in experiments concerning the 
determination of sex, such as the influence of nutrition 
on the final sex-characterisation of the frog. 

There is, moreover, another matter of importance in 
regard to secondary sex-differentiation. I have said 
that it is probable that there is a predominating 
potentiality of varying strength in different fertilised 
ova towards maleness and femaleness, and that this 
affects all the tissues; consequently, it is interesting to 
observe that the cortex of the suprarenal gland is 
developed in close proximity to the genital gland and at 
the same period. If, therefore, there is a determining 
factor in regard to the sex-gland and the other tissues— 
Millerian ducts and the rest—it is certain that the 
suprarenal cortex will come within the sphere of 
influence. I shall not carry this question further than 
to mention that the thyroid and the pituitary are also 
in process of formation from the earliest period, and 
that the thyroid and suprarenal cortex are relatively 
much larger in the foetus than in later life. In view of 
these facts, I see no escape from the belief that all the 
internal secretory glands control the sex-functions, 
sex-characteristics, and sex-metabolism from the 
beginning as much as do the gonads, and that, 
primarily, all owe their directive tendencies to 
the predominating sex-potentiality in the zygote, 
of which I have spoken. If, therefore, we are to 
persist in speaking of the gonad as a primary sex- 
characteristic we must also place the other organs of 
internal secretion in a similar category. 

We are now in possession of so much indisputable 
evidence—the evidence of physiological experiment 
and of pathology—which demonstrates that the re- 
productive functions, apart from the production of 
ova, are aS much dependent for their integrity on the 
organs of internal secretion other than the gonads as 


is the very structure of the genitalia themsely« 
Likewise, we possess a mass of pathological mater 
which shows that even the secondary characterist' 
of sex are more dependent on the suprarenal cortex a 
the pituitary, for instance, than they are on the gona 
themselves. This is of importance in regard to t 
second aspect of the relation of the ovary to se 
characterisation—namely, the denomination of sex 
based on so-called primary and secondary char: 
teristics. 

I have just stated that most, if not all, of the orga 
of internal secretion appear to hold the balance 
maleness or femaleness as laid down in the fertilis 
ovum, that this balance may be small, and that t 
equilibrium may be disturbed. In proof of this sta 
ment, and without going into too great detail, I may c 
attention to the large number of cases on record a 
under observation in which the secondary char: 
teristics of one sex have been changed to those of t 
opposite sex, even in adult life. Ifa lesion of, say, t 
suprarenal cortex, leading to increased secretion, tur 
the secondary characteristics of a female in any giv 
case into those of a male, and suppresses the functic 
of the ovaries, it is only logical to suppose that t 
suprarenal cortex in question, while normal, had be 
feminine rather than masculine in type, quantitative 
or qualitatively. When the degree of maleness 
femaleness in a person is altered, increased 
diminished, the alteration is reflected not only in t 
secondary characteristics, but also in the metaboli: 
of the person concerned. 

The gonad, then, is not solely responsible for t 
secondary characteristics; and, indeed, when out 
coordination with the other organs of internal secreti 
in regard to sex-characterisation, it has little influer 
in this respect, and should not, in my opinion, be term 
a primary characteristic on which the denomination 
sex is based. 

The recognition of this is of practical importance 
partial hermaphroditism. A common type of this c 
dition is that in which a person who, to all exten 
—including genital—appearances, is a woman, 1} 
gonads of the opposite sex. As a rule, the uterus 
absent and the vagina is represented by a deep pour 
Such an individual is considered a man; and in the ej 
of the law ‘‘she’’ is a man. The testes in part 
hermaphrodites are never functional, and it is interest: 
to note that the seminal tubules always remain 1 
developed while the interstitial cellular tissue in whi 
the seminal tubules are embedded is in such abundar 
that almost the whole o1gan appears to be composed 
epithelial cells. Yetthere are those whoassert that t 
interstitial cells of the gonads are responsible for t 
secondary characteristics. If this were so, it coi 
hardly come about that when they are seen at 1 
highest state of development—as is the case in th: 
partial hermaphrodites—every other characteristic 
definitely that of the opposite sex: in some Ca: 
male (testicular) partial hermaphrodites have had ev« 
appearance of beautiful women—mind and body. 
it appears that our denomination of sex in such ca: 
has been incongruous. In practice I believe that th: 
inharmonious genital glands should be removed wh 
the opportunity offers, but that in any case the sex 
an individual should be decided in accordance with t 
preponderance of sex-characteristics. 

From many points of view, then, it is obvious that 
ovary has only a related influence in regard to s 
characterisation, and that this organ is in no w 
predominant. 


Genital Functions of the Ovary. 


The genital functions of the ovary are concerned 
reproduction directly and indirectly; by ‘“‘ directl; 
I mean the regulation of the genital cycle with t 
provision of ova and their implantation in the utert 
and by ‘‘indirectly’’ I refer to the relation of the geni 
functions to the general metabolism and the regulate 








1-It is interesting to note that such changes are always seen W 
tumours of the suprarenal cortex before puberty, but that ai 
puberty, when the suprarenal cortex is less active in this resp‘ 
alterations in the secondary characteristics of women suffer 
withtumours of this organ are not so constant. 
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hereof. The cyclical regularity of genital activity and 
productive capacity, so well seen in most of the 
wer animals and normally in woman, is a remarkable 
‘ghenomenon to which much attention has been directed, 
put I fear I have not time to-day to dwell on the wider 
spects of this extraordinary provision of Nature, 
jeriodicity of function; this is only thrown out of 
aime by abnormal circumstances—that is, by delayed 












ms of the genital organs themselves and of the soma 
| which they are dependent. 

Before we consider the normal processes connected 
th the genital functions it is important to remember 
e following facts: first, it is possible for a woman to 
ave normal ovaries with the congenital absence of a 
rus, but that ovarian tissues tend very slowly to 
ergo premature atrophy after the removal of a 
viously functional uterus, and this is probably not 
to traumatic causes; second, the uterus and 
mmary glands inevitably atrophy if the ovaries are 
oved, and changes occur in the other ductless 
ds with consequent alterations in the generai 
abolism. With these important facts in mind we 
may proceed to the considerations of the normal 
rOCESSES. . 

In spite of the widespread belief on the matter, it is 
ly of recent years that we have obtained definite evi- 
ceof an ovarian cycle in connexion with the important 
enomenon of ovulation. Loeb has shown that the 
rpus luteum, which is formed after dehiscence of the 
‘Ollicle and liberation of the ovum, prevents during its 
naturity further ovulation, and that the removal of an 
wtive corpus luteum, or of corpora lutea, accelerates 
jllicle. ripening and dehiscence of another Graafian 
‘ollicle. 




























It appears probable, therefore, that the ovary 
8 self-regulating ; and it is possible that this cycle of 









syents in the ovary leads to the normal uterine cycle— 
that, at least, is the easy and usually-accepted explana- 
jion. Yet there are certain facts that array them- 
selves against such a supposition. In women many 
yperators have observed an entire absence both of 
4 Yipe follicle and of a corpus luteum in relation to 
lenstruation; and in some animals copulation is 
necessary to bring about rupture of the ripe follicle. 
Moreover, I have shown that the interstitial cells 
ilone can maintain the integrity of the uterus, at 
amy rate in rabbits, the structure of the ovary of which 
ends itself to easy experimentation. Again, the im- 
antation of the fertilised ovum is believed to be 
specially connected with the secretion of the corpus 
ateum. Much work has been done on this question 
since the original hypothesis of Born and experiments 
%# Fraenkel. The production of artificial deciduomata 
dy Loeb and others lends support to this view; yet 
where is much contradictory morphological and physio- 
Ogical evidence concerning the matter, which must, 
iherefore, be considered a question for further investi- 
zation and elucidation. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
loubted that the ovarian secretions are essential to the 
well-being of the genital functions, local and remote. 
Butin this connexion other organs of internal secretion, 
10tably the thyroid and pituitary, are equally concerned; 
here is, indeed, no more striking demonstration in phy- 
ology than the rapid and destructive atrophy of the 
jenital glands and ducts that follows certain operations 
yn the pituitary. 
_ Now, as to the indirect effects of the ovarian func- 
ion in regard to genital activities, it requires little con- 
sideration of the facts to enable us to realise how deeply 
ihe whole organism is concerned. In Woman, for 
stance, it is possible to observe very clearly the 
3€neral disturbances that are associated with menstrua- 
40n. The menstrual cycle, promoted by the ovary, is, 
Qmy opinion, concerned in keeping the uterus on the 
me hand, and the general metabolism on the other, 
*eady for the great opportunity, when, if it fructify, 
sonsiderable demands will be made on the general 
netabolism for the nutrition of the child—nutrition that 
8 first conveyed to it by means of the blood-stream and 
ifterwards through the medium of the mother’s milk. 
{6 comes about, therefore, that the mammz must be 
sept potentially functional; and, indeed, at menstrua- 
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tion there is almost invariably to be recognised by the 
woman some increased degree of sensitiveness in the 
glands. Hesselberg and Loeb claim to have shown that 
there is a mammary cycle comparable with the uterine 
and ovarian cycles. 

My views on the fundamental principles leading to 
milk-secretion are very simple ; this function is, I believe, 
the result of a redirection of the nutriment, conveyed 
to the child in utero by the blood-stream of the mother, 
to the mammary glands after parturition. I do not 
think there is any doubt about the simplicity of the 
process—simplicity in interpretation, perhaps, rather 
than in chemical explanation, for the process of milk- 
formation is dependent, like the other genital functions, 
on an adjustment of the metabolism to the special 
purpose. And this adjustment is regulated by the 
organs of internal secretion, following sensitisation of 
the mamme, possibly by the secretion of corpus luteum 
and the substances elaborated by the fcetal metabolism. 
The metabolism of this mother is, therefore, based on 
the same requirements during lactation as during 
gestation. 

As to the more general part played by the ovary in 
mammary development our knowledge is fairly definite. 
Experiments have shown that castration before puberty 
prevents the further growth of the glandular elements. 
But once the mamme have been fully developed and 
have secreted milk the influence of the ovaries is not 
so evident. Veterinary surgeons are unanimous, I 
believe, in stating that if castration be carried out 
during lactation the milk is improved in quality. It 
must, however, be the case, I presume, that cows 
castrated during lactation would only continue to deliver 
milk for a certain time, since conception could not occur 
again. 

I have so far considered only the reproductive side 
of the picture; now I must glance at the other side— 
at the individual in whom all these wonderful processes 
are in train—and endeavour to see what compensations 
are bestowed upon her for the extortionate demands, 
as some may think, that are made in this respect. I 
propose to-day to deal only with physical matters, 
although the effect of the genital processes on the mind 
of Woman is far from negligible. 


We rightly regard normality of structure and function 
as the highest ideal in physical life. What, then, are 
the most obvious advantages derived by the woman 
herself from the possession of normal genital functions ? 
This question is perhaps best answered by the dis- 
closure of those disturbances with which she suffers 
in the absence of genital activity, after having pre- 
viously been normal. Such a condition may be brought 
about as already indicated by a variety of factors: to 
many of which the genital inactivity is secondary. I 
am only concerned here with the effects of primary 
lesions in the genitalia; and for the sake of brevity 
I shall merely mention the most important general 
effects of ablation of the ovaries in adult life. A com- 
plete account of menopausal disorders in Woman is not 
necessary. 

The changes which follow odphorectomy in fully- 
grown animals are well known. Alterations are to be 
seen in most of the other organs of internal secretion. 
This, of course, is only to be expected. In the presence 
of normal genital functions all the ductless glands are 
engaged in controlling the metabolism to conform to the 
reproductive needs, which no longer exist after removal 
of the ovaries. Yet the natural menopause in Woman 
is usually a very gradual process, no doubt in order 
that the rest of the organism may be adjusted to the 
metabolic changes; and, in my experience, the more 
sudden the climacteric the worse the effect. Hence it 
is that odphorectomy may lead to very obvious and dis- 
tressing symptoms in Woman, whereas in animals the 
changes that occur after this operation are not notice- 
able—beyond an appearance of adiposity—on ordinary 
inspection, although they are often very evident 
on histological examination of the hormonopoietic 
organs, and on chemical examination of the metabolism. 
In Woman, however, in whom the nervous system and 
mind is highly sensitive, considerable alterations of 
the physical and mental processes may be manifest 
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to the casual observer, and the larger the balance of 
femininity a woman possesses the greater appears to be 
the upheaval caused by the sudden obliteration of the 
ovarian function. If now we reverse this point of view 
we find that the ovaries are of importance to the 
normal woman—apart from the benefits to her of 
gestation—owing to the place they occupy in regard to 
metabolism and the continued normality of the other 
organs of internal secretion on which her own physical 
and mental welfare depends. The thyroid gland espe- 
cially appears liable to undergo pathological changes 
of a pronounced character after the disappearance of 
the ovarian secretion. The sympathetic control, too, 
always somewhat unstable in women, becomes more 
variable owing to the changes that take place in the 
calcium metabolism, which is so largely concerned in 
the reproductive processes. Moreover, the general 
metabolism, as shown by the consumption of oxygen 
and excretion of carbonic acid gas, is considerably 
reduced after odphorectomy. I know of no statistics 
on the point, but it would be interesting to discover 
whether the age-limit is reduced by the induction of the 
premature menopause. 

Even if we put aside the evidence of the laboratory 
it does not seem open to me to dispute that clinical 
observation shows that a majority of young sexually 
active women of a feminine type suffer very grievously 
if the artificial menopause be induced. I have seen 
such serious examples of this that Iam compelled to 
refuse to believe those who assert that no serious con- 
sequences follow odphorectomy. Obviously I do not 
include odphorectomy in masculine women who are 
sexually inactive or in women passing through the 
menopause; nevertheless, I think that in: all women 
menstruating regularly ovarian tissue should be 
conserved, and, if that be impossible, treatment with 
extracts should be substituted, especially when meno- 
pausal symptoms supervene. Nothing that I have said 
in regard to the ovary being dependent on the integrity 
of the rest of the organism affects the views I hold in 
regard to the value of the ovary to the organism when 
this is normal and essentially feminine. 

I shall now discuss the practice—medical and surgical 
—that should be adopted in different circumstances to 
give a woman with whose ovarian function there has 
been interference the benefit of the ovarian secretions. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL METHODS ADOPTED TO SECURE 
THE BENEFITS OF THE OVARIAN SECRETIONS. 


Substitution and Supplementary Therapy. 


The number of circumstances in which treatment 
with ovarian extracts has been thought to be indicated 
is very large. This department of endocrinology has, I 
think, suffered no less than the rest of the subject from 
speculation and unscientific reasoning. Imagination 
and perspicacity, which for many years have been 
assigned to the scientific dilettante, are to-day recog- 
nised as necessary equipment of the investigator; but 
all good gifts can be abused, and for this reason it stil] 
behoves us to look askance at generalisations and 
theories that are not the result of, or working basis for, 
solid research. 

We are, some think, handicapped in regard to the 
therapeutical properties of the ovarian secretions in 
that, like the secretions of the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary and cortex of the suprarenals, they are what 
have been called ‘‘ physiologically inactive’’—a term 
that is full of crude misconceptions. It is true that 
injections of these extracts do not ring a bell, but they 
are not physiologically inactive; the results of ablation 
testify to this. Moreover, it has been stated that the 
active principles of the ovary have not been isolated. 
The truth of this statement, too, depends on what we 
mean by “‘isolation.’”’ If we mean that we do not 
know the chemical composition of the active prin- 
ciples, then the same statement applies to the 
wonderful extract of the posterior lobe of the 
pituitary. It is possible, however, that extracts made 
from the ovary do contain active principles, but that 
we do not know how to use them to the best advantage. 

I shall not deal with the host of complaints sup- 
posed, rightly or wrongly, to be due to insufficiency of 
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the ovaries, for which ovarian extracts have bee 
recommended. For my part, I do not think the tim 
has yet come when we can expect to obtain result 
from ovarian medication except in those cases in whic! 
definite ovarian inactivity exists, alone or in conjunc 
tion with disturbances elsewhere in the hormono 
poietic system. In the last-named circumstances it j 
obvious that unless the changes elsewhere ar. 
dependent on ovarian insufficiency, the exhibition o 
ovarian extracts alone can hardly effect a change 
This conclusion brings me to another point of grea 
importance—namely, whether ovarian extracts alon 
are capable of producing desirable results. Of this I an 
extremely doubtful, as I shall indicate directly. 
There has been much discussion—discussion whic! 
demonstrates the doubts and disagreements—concern 
ing the portion of the ovary that should be used fo 
medication. The extract of corpus luteum has bee! 
held by many to be the most active part of the ovary 
Now this is very strange if it be true, for, as we hav 
seen, the corpus luteum is probably concerned with thi 
prevention of ovulation, and possibly with the implanta 
tion of the fertilised ovum. On the other hand, I hav 
shown that the interstitial cells—at any rate, in th 
lower animals and probably in Man—preserve thy 
integrity of the uterus and the function of menstrua 
tion. Since there is this difference of opinion thy 
simplest way out of the difficulty is to use extract 
made from the whole ovary, yet I do not think that th 
ovarian extracts alone are of much use. I have found 
however, that in many cases most  satisfactor} 
results have followed the administration of ovariai 
and thyroid extracts combined. It is possible tha 
thyroiodin has an activating action on the ovariai 
secretions. The dosage I employ is gr. v-x o 
ovarian whole-gland substance with gr. $ of thyroic 
gland, taken three times a day after food. It is possibl 
that better results may be obtained when extracts o: 
these organs are injected into the tissues of the body 
This method, however, is inconvenient, and I think 
oral administration in the way described is usuall} 
effective. I may say at once, for it is an obvious repl} 
to question, that thyroid extract alone is not so satis. 
factory as the combination with ovarian extracts in the 
circumstances for which this treatment is required. 
There is, I think, little doubt that ovarian anc 
thyroid extracts are not of great service during the 
physiological menopause. In some cases they appeaa 
to give a certain amount of relief, but that relie! 
depends on the presence in such cases of definite 
thyroid insufficiency. Ovarian extracts rarely alleviate 
the chief symptoms of the menopause—flushings and 
headaches. Until we know what normally induces= 
what is behind—the ovarian atrophy that occurs at the 
climacteric, we can only adopt symptomatic treatment. 
The administration of ovarian extracts may merely 
be like adding coal to the consuming fire. I do not 
think this point of view has received recognition. On 
the other hand, when the ovarian function is destroyed 
by a local pathological lesion or by operative extirpation 
of the glands, the conditions are probably totally 
different from those obtaining at the physiological 
menopause, which is no more a local manifestation 
than is menstruation. This is borne out by the better 
results obtained by the administration of ovarian 
extracts after castration; indeed, in these circum- 
stances results are obtained in the human _ subject 
comparable with the benefits that follow ovarian 
medication in castrated animals—namely, a raising 
of the lowered metabolism and the production of 
stability in the calcium content of the tissues and in 
the sympathetic control. I conclude, therefore, that 
substitution-therapy is of most value in women under 
middle age to whom ovarian whole-extracts are given 
in conjunction with thyroid extract. 
With regard to supplementary therapy, I am not very 
Sanguine, and at any rate we must be sure of our 
ground. For example, the chlorosis of young women, 
which is associated with amenorrhcea, has received much 
notice in this respect. I have, however, satisfied 
myself, after the close observation of hundreds of cases, 
that the best and most rapid treatment of this disease 
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(s with iron—ferrum redactum in massive doses—by 
which almost every case can be cured in six weeks 
with the return of menstruation. I mention chlorosis 
48 an instance, because I do not believe that secondary 
»yarian insufficiency is common as a primary lesion: 
»y this I mean that after the ovaries have been func- 
jional it is most exceptional for simple primary atrophy 
© occur in young women. When it does occur, or the 
menopause is premature, the symptoms are so slight 
shat treatment with ovarian extracts is not required. 

' I must, however, again emphasise the fact that 
secondary ovarian insufficiency is very common as a 
sequel to many lesions elsewhere, and that in these 
sases it is possible that the exhibition of ovarian and 
thyroid extracts may be valuable as an accessory method 
of treatment. 
ie Ovarian Grafting. 


| Ovarian grafting has been practised by a few surgeons 
‘or many years. The procedure has, however, not 
yecome general or been well recognised in this country. 
No doubt, disappointing results have led some operators 
‘0 abandon a method that, at least, has advantages 
wer total ablation. Again, some appear to have prac- 
ised ovarian grafting more as a hobby than as a 
scientific procedure, and this has retarded progress. I 
lave seen a surgeon of great continental repute remove 
‘the ovaries from the normal site and implant them 
ntact in the muscles of the abdominal wall on occasions 
when, at any rate in my opinion, such a procedure was, 
osay the least of it, quite unnecessary. The indica- 
‘ions for ovarian grafting are indeed few, and for the 
ost part well defined. In my own cases in which this 
wrocedure was practised, 98 in number, on only five 
yecasions was ovarian grafting employed apart from 
serious pelvic infections. This, then, is the most 
mportant indication, but even with pelvic infections 
arian grafting is often neither necessary nor justifiable. 
_In gynecological practice gonorrhoea is by far the 
sommonest disease capable of producing suppuration in 
he pelvis—that is, in the ovaries and tubes. Gonorrhcea 
$ an ascending infection, and, therefore, produces 
esions of varying severity in theuterusalso. Infections 
’f the pelvis from appendicitis and tuberculosis are less 
sommon, and when present the ovaries usually do not 
suffer such serious damage as is the case with 
jonorrhceal infections. 
There can be few gynzcologists who have never had 
ihe experience of being obliged to open the abdomen at 
t longer or shorter period after a previous operation for 
salpingitis, because an ovary that had been left had 
gecome bound down with adhesions and was cystic. 
dncountering a number of these cases in my own 
wractice and in the practice of others, I came to the 
sonclusion that it is not worth while leaving an ovary 
a badly-infected area, when further conception is 
Mpossible, owing to the frequency with which sub- 
sequent lesions occur. As I have said, some surgeons 
lave solved this problem by frankly castrating the 
datient. I have adopted the method of ovarian grafting. 
Wy first operation on the human subject was performed 
n 1912, but it was not till 1916 that I adopted the pro- 
sedure as a routine practice in certain well-defined 
sireumstances. * 
‘The following points in regard to the technique of 
his procedure are important :— 


(1) All grafts in the human subject must be autoplastic. 

(2) After the ovaries have been removed the ovarian tissue 
tom which the graft is to be cut should be dropped to the 
vottom of the pouch of Douglas, where it will be kept warm 
‘nd moist until the end of the operation when it is required 
or grafting. 

_(3) When possible, healthy ovarian tissue, which may 
nelude all the elements of the organ, should be used. This 
should be criss-crossed with a sharp knife into adherent 
Tagments, after the dense tunica albuginea has been 
‘emoved, in order to favour rapid vascularisation of the 
3rafted tissue. 


QO The graft, provided there is no suppurative infection 
of the ovary, may be placed in the rectus muscle before the 
aparotomy wound is closed. I have also implanted the 
sraft in the uterus or in what was left of this organ. It is 
nost important that the graft should be placed in a vascular 
site, yet it should not be surrounded with blood. Too much 
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care cannot be taken in placing the graft among the muscle- 
bres. 

(5) If the ovaries be badly infected and more or less com- 
pletely converted into the walls of abscess cavities, what- 
ever tissue can be removed should be implanted in.the 
internal oblique muscle alongside the drainage-tube, which 
in such circumstances is passed through a stab-wound well 
away from the central incision into the pelvis. I have, 
however, never seen an infected graft slough; moreover, 
in several such cases menstruation has subsequently 
occurred. 


As already stated, there were five cases in which 
ovarian grafting was performed in the absence of pelvic 
infection. In four the lesion consisted of bilateral 
innocent neoplasms or a neoplasm in a remaining 
ovary. These cases are always difficult; for example, 
in one I removed a portion of the solid tissue from 
a large pseudomucinous cyst in a remaining ovary, 
the other having previously been removed by another 
surgeon for a similar lesion, and I implanted the frag- 
ment in a rectus muscle. The patient remained well 
for a year and menstruated some months after opera- 
tion, but lately she has ceased menstruating and has 
had flushings. Ovarian and thyroid extracts have given 
her considerable relief. In the fifth case a lady, 30 years 
of age, had been a neurasthenic wreck ever since the 
birth of a child six years previously. Septic infection had 
followed delivery and the uterus had become completely 
atrophied, as a result of which there was amenorrhcea. 
At first the patient had suffered with great pain 
every month. The attacks of pain then gradually 
became of longer duration, until at last she was in 
constant suffering. The abdomen was marbled with 
pigment as the result of the thermotherapeutic 
measures adopted by the patient in her efforts to 
obtain relief. The mental condition was typical of 
extreme neurasthenia, and the loss in weight of 22 1b. 
in eight months emphasised the state at which she had 
arrived. T'wo abdominal sections, including the removal 
of the appendix, had failed to relieve. I thought over 
this case, and it occurred to me that if the ovaries were 
active, as seemed probable from the history of recurring 
pain, it might be expedient to remove the ovarian tissue 
—the uterus was functionless—from its nervous con- 
nexions and place it elsewhere. I carried out the 
procedure with complete success. A subsequent rest- 
cure—a method of treatment which had been tried 
before operation without success—enabled the patient 
to regain 21 lb. of the weight she had lost. Some 
months afterwards her doctor wrote: ‘‘ She said quite 
casually ‘I have none of the old pain.’’’ And later, in 
April of this year, he wrote: ‘‘ Mrs. has never had 
any of the old pain. She still has colitis at times, and 
that is her only trouble.’’ 

The following table gives a statistical summary of all 
my cases of ovarian grafting in the human subject. 

There are one or two points which are not shown in 
this record that are worthy of note. In many cases in 
which menstruation eventually became established the 
patient had complained of flushings and other symptoms 
of the menopause, which had vanished when menstrua- 
tion appeared. This is interesting, for it establishes 
the fact that in these cases all ovarian tissue had been 
removed at the operation, and that- menopausal 
phenomenon were present until the secretion from the 
implanted ovarian tissue became available. In such 
circumstances I have found that ovarian and thyroid 
extracts not only give relief, but appear to induce an 
earlier appearance of functional activity in the graft. 

In three of my case-records of ovarian grafting it is 
stated that small pieces of ovarian tissue may have 
been left adherent in the pelvis. This point was always 
carefully noted. In two of these cases menstruation 
occurred ; in the third menopausal symptoms followed 





operation. It is obvious, nevertheless, that such 
fragments could only be looked upon as unintentional 
grafts. 


In only a few cases is menstruation regular after 
ovarian grafting. It usually recurs at longer intervals 
than normal—that is to say, every six weeks or two 
months. Some patients menstruate a few times and 
then cease, and minor symptoms of the menopause 
may appear. 
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Author’s Cases of Ovarian Grafting in the Human 
Subject. | Ai Address 
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I. Total number of cases recorded, 98. ts 
PARLIAMENT AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


. Indication for operation :— 
Being the Concluding Section of the Presidential 


Primary lesion ... ... 
A. Salpingoéphoritis Associated appendicitis ... 

: Address to the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
delivered on Friday, Oct. 22nd, 


With fibromyomata uteri - 
B. Innocent neoplasms, bilateral or of remaining ovary... 

By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F, E. FREMANTLE, 
O:B.E eo 


C. Ovarian pain with functionless uterus... 
II. Total number of cases excluded, 31. 
CONSULTING COUNTY MEDICAL OFFICER, HERTS COUNTY COUNCIL 


A. Operations within six Months Wore ake sen eel eee - eee LO 
B; Death atter operation el A, cre ee tee ce ete ee ee ee 
O> Faihire to obtain atier-histories’* «27... 4) ease ten tie eee 





LET us now briefly consider what the Governmern 


yi ca ] , 67. 
REE CURATED DEERE PLO eM Re: have done for the health of the people in the past, wha 


A. Number of cases in which menstruation was possible... ... 57 they can do in the future, what they now propose to de 
SE ee te et a eee Benen and how we can through Parliamentzhelp them to do ii 
(6) Number of cases which did not menstruate and in 

which there was no menopausalsymptom ... ... 9 THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE PAST, 
(c) Number of cases which did not menstruate and in 


The early Victorian attitude in matters of health, an 
the far-sighted views of some of our leading statesme: 
may be illustrated by a delightful reply from Lor 


which there were menopausal symptoms ... ... ... 10 


B. Number of cases in which subsequent menstruation 
was impossible owing to supravaginal or complete 


hysterectomy having been performed ... ... ... ... «. 10 Palmerston in 1853 to a correspondent who proposed 

(a) Number of cases in which menopausal symptoms proclamation of a national fast on account of the out 

MOD ROMO CCU Ys car) can ae etre tte hr perme Aten. ee ere ne: break of cholera in 1853. The letter is from Evely 

(b) Number os cases in which menopausal symptoms Ashley’s ‘** Life of the Statesman.’’ I do not suppos 
occurre ae SEIT EE SILL Dc to BEE, BAER Veet dO 


there is a private secretary living nowadays who woul 


C.(a) Number of cases in which functional results were dare to write such a reply. 


obtained ““ Whitehall, 19th October, 1853. 


Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknovy 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, requestins 
on behalf of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, to be informe 
whether it is proposed to appoint a day of national fast o 
account of the visitation of the cholera, and to state tha 
there can be no doubt that manifestations of humble resigns 
tion to the Divine Will, and sincere acknowledgments ¢ 
human unworthiness, are never more appropriate tha 
when it has pleased Providence to afflict mankind wit. 
some severe visitation; but it does not appear to Lor 
Palmerston that a national fast would be suitable to th 
circumstances of the present moment. 

The Maker of the Universe has established certain laws ¢ 
nature for the planet in which we live, and the weal or wo 
of mankind depends upon the observance or the neglect o 
those laws. One of those laws connects health with th 
absence of those gaseous exhalations which proceed fror 
overcrowded human beings, or from decomposing suk 
stances, whether animal or vegetable; and those sam 
laws render sickness the almost inevitable consequence ¢ 
exposure to those noxious influences. But it has at th 
same time pleased Providence to place it within the powe 
of man to make such arrangements as will prevent o 
disperse such exhalations so as to render them harmless 
and, it is the duty of man to attend to those laws of nature 
and to exert the faculties which Providence has thus give 
to man for his own welfare. 

The recent visitation of cholera, which has for th 
moment been mercifully checked, is an awful warning givel 
to the people of this realm that they have too much neglecta 
their duty in this respect, and that those persons with whon 
it rested to purify towns and cities, and to prevent or removs 
the causes of disease, have not been sufficiently active it 
regard to such matters. Lord Palmerston would, therefore 
suggest that the best course which the people of this 
country can pursue to deserve that the further progress 0 
the cholera should be stayed will be to employ the interva 
that will elapse between the present time and the beginnings 
of next spring in planning and executing measures bi 
which those portions of their towns and cities which are 
inhabited by the poorest classes, and which, from thé 
nature of things, must most need purification and improve 
ment, may be freed from those sources and causes of con 
tagion which, if allowed to remain, will infallibly breec 
pestilence and be fruitful in death, in spite of all prayers anc 
fastings of a united but inactive nation. When man has 
done his utmost for his own safety, then is the time tc 
invoke the blessing of Heaven to give effect to his exertions 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) HENRY FITZROY.”’ 


It was in accordance with such far-sighted states: 
manship that the Royal Sanitary Commission wat 
appointed in 1869, resulting in the establishment of the 


on 54 
| (80°6%) 
(b) Number of cases in which there was-failure to obtain 
functional results Seah tse its <faiceec SLO 
(19°4%) 

In one case a small Graafian follicle retention-cyst 
developed, and this led to continuous bleeding from the 
uterus. Recently I excised the cyst from the rectus 
muscle with the patient under the influence of a local 
anesthetic. In two other cases painful swelling in the 
graft associated with rather profuse menstruation was 
observed for some months. 

It is striking that in 66°6 per cent. ‘of the cases 
analysed menstruation should have occurred in spite of 
the fact that in nearly all a transverse wedge-shaped 
piece of the infected fundus uteri was excised. In three 
cases the menopausal symptoms were severe. In a 
very large majority of all those who complained of 
flushings it was, however, only by a leading question 
that an answer in the affirmative was obtained. 

The longest period during which any of my patients 
has menstruated regularly is four years. As this 
patient is now 36 years of age she may continue to 
menstruate for several years. Other patients are still 
menstruating regularly—that is, with no longer interval 
than eight weeks—for over three years. 

My conclusions, then, based on a fair experience, lead 
me to advocate very strongly the practice of ovarian 
grafting in suitable cases. Nevertheless, I wish again 
to insist that this procedure be looked upon as a measure 
of necessity, which can never be weighed in the balance 
against the preservation of the natural connexions of 
the normal ovary. 

While endeavouring, from an examination of the 
information at our disposal, to assign to the ovary its 
place in the economy of woman, I have, I hope, made 
clear my belief in the sanctity of the task entrusted 
to those of us who deal with important living structures, 
knife in hand. The search after surgical knowledge is the 
search after better ways of assisting Nature to fulfil her 
purpose amid the manifold disharmonies of incomplete 
evolution. We have, therefore, no right wantonly to 
destroy. Rather must we strive to preserve intact and, 
if this be impossible, to foster or to substitute to the 
best of our ability in imitation of the original design. 











_ THE LATE Dr. A. D. CLARK.—Arthur Desborough 
Clark, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Edin., who died suddenly from 


pneumonia af er a short illness at Hove on Oct. 19th, wa, : : 
one of the best-known medical practitioners in the hl Local Government Board in 1872, and the passing of the 


Dr. Clark was 53 years of age and his death is a distinct loss | Public Health Act of 1875. The main measures that 
to the medical profession. For 25 years he had been | ensued were those for the water-supply in 1878, for 
associated in practice with Dr. Arthur H. Dodd, and he will housing in 1890, for factories 1n 1891, for medical inspec- 
be missed by a large circle of patients and friends. tion in schools in 1906, to mention only a few. But the 
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evil of each successive new Act has been the creation in 
‘many instances of a new body of officials and local 
authorities under different Government departments. 
Tt was for that reason that the Ministry of Health was 
‘ereated last year, and has now issued a report of its 
first year’s activities, showing that a beginning has 
been made in the process. of concentrating health 
‘measures under the one Ministry. 


THE PROPER AIMS OF A MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


_ But those of us especially who have served with the 
Army Medical Service in the war feel that the object 
to be aimed at by the Ministry must be comparable to 
that of the Army Medical Service, which is responsible 
for the whole idea of health and physical efficiency, 
in the nation, under whatever department it may come, 
and not merely for the execution of certain Acts. We 
Took to the Ministry of Health to advise the Govern- 
ment on all health matters in which the Board of Educa- 
‘tion, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Pensions, the 
Ministry of Labour, the Home Office are concerned—to 
‘coordinate the medical work of all departments, includ- 
ing those of the fighting services and the India and 
‘Colonial Offices, in order to cover the whole ground. We 
look to them to inspire and secure coéperation between 
local authorities, as well as to secure unification so 
far as it may be possible. We look to them also to 
recognise the function of, and to use and help voluntary 
bodies, as the War Office and Admiralty recognised and 
valued the importance of the Red Cross during the war. 
For voluntary bodies initiate effort in small areas; they 
try experiments, and it is not until they have proved 
_ value that the measures they suggest can be 
incorporated into the State system. In turn they play 
a most important part in arousing, maintaining, and 
‘Spreading public enthusiasm for health work—an 
enthusiasm that is. of no less importance in the main- 
penance of individual and family health as in ensuring 
a proper carrying out of their duties by the repre- 
‘sentatives of the people in local and national Govern- 
ment. It is the privilege of medical officers of health 
‘to give a very great amount of often troublesome and 
exacting help to these voluntary bodies. Let us not 
‘under-rate the value of such help. 

- What then do the Government propose to do in the 
near future for the improvement of national health? 
Itis significant that the chief activities of the Ministry 
of Health at the present time in the public eye are 
concerned with the housing of the people. Proper 
housing affects the social and individual habits of the 
Ration even more than it affects their bodily health, 
and both directly and indirectly it is of primary 
importance to the national health that the shortage of 
housing shall be removed at as early a date as 
possible. But the Government are rightly concerned 
with the spirit as well as the matter of national life. 
‘They maintain that in general private enterprise is 
more effective and more suitable to the individual needs 
of the workers than direct production by the State. 
Our schemes or advice in matters of housing must 
always take this general desire into account. Housing, 
‘like other matters, should in the future, as in the past, 
be managed by private enterprise. The State should 
only undertake constructive housing when, where or in 
so much as private enterprise fails. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES IN PROSPECT. 


There are many useful measures which the Govern- 
ment propose at an early date to pass into law. The 
‘Milk Bill and the Tuberculosis Regulations of the Board 

of Agriculture are amongst the most important. The 
tuberculosis measures omitted from the new Insurance 
Act will be awaited with great and critical eagerness. 
But here I would especially lay stress on the future 
Telationship between clinical and preventive medicine, 
and the measures suggested in the Interim Report on 
the Future Provision of Medical and Allied Services, by 
the Consultative Council, under their chairman, Lord 
Dawson. 

By some it is imagined that the clause in the Ministry 
of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill now before 
Parliament allowing County Councils to subscribe to 
voluntary hospitals, or to maintain hospitals of their 
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own, is intended as a substitute for general action on 
the problems raised by the Consultative Council. But 
this is surely a mistake. The voluntary hospitals as 
they at present stand fulfil a vital need. Some medical 
provision is immediately required for the great 
housing schemes now in progress. The clause in the 
MisceNaneous Provisions Bill is surely only a stop-gap 
proposal to continue the provision of medical aid until 
the problem can be dealt with as a whole. But in 
considering the future relations between clinical and 
preventive medicine, between public and _ private 
practice, medical officers of health will look sympathe- 
tically upon any scheme which is likely to embody in 
a single practical system the different branches of 
medical work. For there is no absolute distinction 
between curative and preventive practice. We hear 
much nowadays of specific cure of disease: may we 
not introduce the term “‘ specific prevention of disease,’’ 
which arises from the same train of observation and 
experience? Prevention of disease in the earliest 
stage, in out-patients’ departments and in clinics, is an 
essential part of prevention ; while, on the other hand, 
it is those who visit the homes of the people, whether 
as sanitary inspectors, nurses, health visitors, mid- 
wives, or doctors, that can save the hospitals from con- 
gestion and secure the comfort and well-being of cases 
when they return from hospital to their homes. 


RELATION OF PREVENTIVE AND CURATIVE MEDICINE. 


To the physicians and surgeons, too, of the country, 
and above all in the medical schools, I would make an 
appeal. Their diagnosis at the bedside seldom goes 
further back than the causa causans of the malady— 
generally nowadays a micro-organism—and a very 
inadequate inquiry into family history. It is sub- 
mitted that this is not a final diagnosis of the disease 
to its roots. In teaching, in examination, in practice, 
it should be followed up by the student to the homes 
and factories. It is to the conditions of the patient’s 
daily life and habits that the disease is due, quite as 
much as to the germ. Closer relationship between 
hospital conditions and home and factory life should be 
incorporated into the teaching and training of medical 
students and into the whole progressive thought and 
writings of medical science. 

We whose duty it is to look at disease in the mass in 
the national interest, with a view to its reduction and 
prevention, have only an infinitesimal share in deciding 
and giving the proper training to the medical student. 
In the interest of the State we demand that this 
anomaly shall be drastically revised. MHarley-street 
knows little of this aspect of medical work. It is not 
their fault, and they have an immense advantage over 
us in professional position and, in general, in academic 
gifts. Nor can we claim for ourselves the sole right to 
organise and administer the tmified system of medical 
provision, which the country requires. For, as the war 
has shown, hospitals and asylums can also provide good 
administrators with a modern outlook. The ultimate 
object must be the creation of a type, in civil life as 
in the Army Medical Service, of men who have an all- 
round knowledge of clinical as well as of preventive 
and sanitary medicine, and are trained to administra- 
tion. Meanwhile the new system must be inaugurated, 
and we only demand that we shall not be called on to 
serve under those who have not, at least, a broad- 
minded comprehension of the main requirements and 
possibilities of preventive medicine in the mass. 

In the same way I feel the gravest disabilities are 
incurred by the divorce between preventive and clinical 
practice, between the private practitioner and the 
medical officer of health. The result is shown, for 
instance, in the institution of tuberculosis clinics, 
requiring, but often failing to supply, both the know- 
ledge and methods of the best private practitioners, 
and the system, organisation, and general outlook of 
the broad-minded medical officer of health. The future 
rests, to my mind, neither entirely with the whole-time 
service of State officials nor with the system of: purely 
private practice subject to certain statutory obligations, 
but in an adequate and well-thought-out policy com- 
bining all aspects and systems of bringing help into the 
intimate life of the people. 
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THE MEDICAL MAN IN PARLIAMENT. 


Finally, therefore, we have to consider in what way 
we can assist towards the Parliamentary decisions 
of these problems. An individual Member of Parlia- 
ment obviously carries but little weight under a demo- 
cratic system. The Ministry is responsible to the 
whole nation for its action. An individual Member 
brings forward a proposal, however good, backed by a 
society, however important; but the Minister must be 
assured before he acts upon it that in doing so he will 
have the support of the bulk of the people when they 
come to understand it. Medical men in the present 
House of Commons are 11 in number, and all but the 
Minister of Health have formed themselves into a 
Medical Committee, with Captain W. Elliot, M.C., as 
their secretary, and Sir Phillip Magnus and Sir Henry 
Craik attached to them as representing University 
constituencies embodying a considerable block of 
medical votes. This Committee meets monthly or 
more often as required. It receives deputations from 
organisations anxious to bring matters before them. 
Individually, they undertake to ask questions of 
Ministers concerned, to speak in debate on matters of 
importance to public health, to approach Ministers, and, 
so far as they can, to collect information. Dr. Addison 
has shown the greatest sympathy with this Committee, 
and we have no difficulty in securing a friendly hearing 
whenever required. But over and over again his reply 
has necessarily to be qualified by the limited amount of 
time and money available for Government measures 
and the limited proportion allotted to his department. 
The same applies to matters affecting the medical 
services of other Government departments. The chief 
thing required at our back is a strong public opinion 
throughout the country focussed on the 700 Members of 
Parliament, on whom Ministers could rely for support 
in any action they take on our suggestion, and then we 
should not apply in vain. Without this it is of little 
value to introduce a private Member’s Bill or a resolu- 
tion. But some good has probably been done by con- 
ferences to which all members have been invited—one, 
for instance, to discuss the problems connected with 
venereal disease, another to hear an admirable account 
from Sir Walter Fletcher on the work of the Medical 
Research Council. In such ways some effect can be 
produced in arousing Members to the importance of 
health problems to their own constituencies. 

But in bringing proposals before the House and in 
calling for inquiries into defects it is necessary to be 
well briefed. Briefs have in some cases been prepared 
for us—e.g., by the British Dental Association or by the 
British Medical Association, whose parliamentary work 
deserves fullest recognition from this society. But there 
is a real need of a body on behalf of all concerned, to 
maintain the constant supervision over all health 
questions as they come, or may come, before Parliament; 
to focus medical opinion on such occasions, to give us 
opportunity for their presentation, and to arrange that 
each case shall be properly dealt with as it arises, with 
the strongest possible support behind it. There must 
be no division of opinion. Ministers love to ride off a 
difficulty by saying that ‘‘ doctors differ.’”’ We must 
cooperate heartily with the British Medical Association, 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, the Royal Institute of 
Public Health, and all similar bodies, not forgetting 
the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses, the 
National Association for Prevention of Infant Mortality, 
and other voluntary organisations. The Federa- 
tion of Medical and Allied Societies have considered 
the possibility of such an undertaking. The British 
Medical Association have considerable machinery and 
have done a good deal already in this direction, 
especially in questions of the Services and in general 
medical organisation. I would submit the suggestion 
to this society that the time has now arrived when 
they should consider in what way their experience 
and ideals can best be made available for effective use 
by their medical and lay sympathisers in Parliament. 

Medical officers of health are the firm link between 
the lives of the people and their Government. The 
future of the country is now, more than ever, very 
largely in their hands. 


THE MYTH OF 
“ATYPICAL” ENTERIC FEVER.* 
By R. P. GARROW, M.D. ABERD., D.P.H., 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, EALING; LATE TEMPORAR} 
CAPTAIN R.A.M.C. 





THERE is, perhaps, no disease or group of disease; 
which has presented greater difficulties of diagnosis tc 
clinicians and pathologists on active service than the 
enteric group. Anti-enteric inoculation is believed te 
have given rise to all sorts of ‘‘ atypical, abortive, an¢ 
clinically unrecognisable forms’’ of enteric, and has 
at the same time greatly increased the difficulties ot 
laboratory diagnosis. 

The conscientious diagnostician deliberately or uncon. 
sciously goes through three processes before finally 
arriving at a diagnosis. The first is the collection of al. 
the evidence from every available source—clinical 
bacteriological, and serological. This is a laborious 
process and implies daily scrutiny of the patient and. 
in difficult cases, repeated examinations of every regior 
and organ of the body, together with frequent examina. 
tion in the laboratory of specimens of blood, urine, and 
feeces. The second process is the attachment to each 
piece of evidence, clinical and pathological, of its correct 
relative weight for or against enteric—in many cases 
a very difficult matter. The final process is that of 
placing the evidence thus sorted in the balance. In the 
great majority of cases which are completely investi. 
gated one or other scale comes down definitely and the 
diagnosis is certain. The number of cases which remain 
in doubt should be negligible. 

While enteric diagnosis has its special fascinations 
for clinician, bacteriologist, and serologist, nowhere in 
medicine is there greater necessity for close codperation 
between ward and laboratory. A really satisfactory 
diagnosis should be supported by both clinical and 
pathological evidence. <A bacteriological diagnosis 
unsupported by any clinical evidence is just as unsatis- 
factory as a clinical diagnosis for which no pathological 
support can be found. 

Unfortunately the war literature of enteric fever 
shows little indication of such close codperation and 
sifting of evidence. The tendency has been to rely on 
the penny-in-the-slot method of laboratory diagnosis. 
In many cases it is indeed obvious that the clinician 
has been completely dominated in the matter of 
diagnosis by the pathologist, neither of them apparently 
having been fully alive to the many pitfalls and fallacies 
attaching to laboratory findings and their interpretation. 


New ‘* Types’’ of Enteric Fever. 

A direct result of this situation is the remarkable 
number and variety of new so-called “‘ types’’ of enteric 
fever which have come to light during the war. The 
clinician has frequently been surprised and puzzled at 
the receipt of a report from the laboratory that enteri¢ 
bacilli have been recovered from the urine or feces, or 
certain agglutinins have been found in the blood-serum 
of a patient who presents none of the signs and 
symptoms of enteric, and who was never even suspected 
of suffering from enteric. Obsessed by the idea 
repeatedly instilled into him by the bacteriologist, that 
a bacteriological diagnosis is necessarily a correct 
diagnosis, he finds refuge in that blessed word 
‘‘atypical.’’ The patient is said to be a case of 
‘atypical enteric fever.’’ If he presents the signs and 
symptoms of dysentery he is a case of “‘enteric fever of 
the dysenteric type’’; if he happens to be a classical 
example of malaria he is labelled ‘‘enteric fever of the 
malarial type’’; if he shows the symptom-complex of 
trench fever he is diagnosed ‘‘ enteric fever of the 
trench fever type’’; while if, as often happens, he 
shows no symptoms at all, he is, of course, a case of 
‘‘enteric fever of the afebrile type.’’ | 

There is no limit to the number and variety of 
‘“‘types’’ of enteric fever which may be discovered in 
this fashion—the process can be continued indefinitely. 
Ne eee aan TESTIS ete te ae a 


* By “enteric fever’’ is meant bacilleemia with one or other of | 
the ty phoid or paratyphoid organisms. 
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'No wonder that the idea of diagnosing this ‘‘ protean 
‘jisease’’ clinically has been abandoned, and_ that 
liagnosis has in some quarters been left to the 
aboratory. — 

‘The clinician, under these perplexing difficulties, has 
‘ound consolation in the reflection that inoculation has 
40 modified the enteric fevers as to make them, in many 
sases, clinically unrecognisable. This is an almost 
aniversal belief and finds support in the analogy of 
‘nodified small-pox in vaccinated subjects. I believe 
chis view to be erroneous. I am convinced, from an 
extensive first-hand experience of both clinical and 
‘aboratory aspects of the enteric fevers, that these 
nfections, whether in inoculated or uninoculated 
yatients, remain remarkably constant in their clinical 
nanifestations and true to type. 

_ I believe that enteric fever is frequently undiagnosed 
out practically never undiagnosable clinically. And the 
»bject of this paper is to examine the evidence and 
expose the fallacies on which ‘‘ atypical enteric fever ”’ 
ias been built up. 
A Personal Experience. 


| It may perhaps be well to indicate generally the ex- 
yerience on which these unorthodox views are based. I 
ypent from July, 1915, to June, 1916, at the Military 
‘nfectious Hospital, Imtarfa, Malta—a hospital of over 
‘000 beds for infectious cases—being chiefly intestinal 
nfections, at first from the Gallipoli Peninsula, and later 
rom Salonika and other parts of the Mediterranean 
var area. Upwards of 2000 cases of enteric or suspected 
mteric were admitted during that period. While 
ting as medical officer in charge of wards I had 
wmple opportunities of studying the clinical, bacterio- 
ogical, and serological aspects of the enteric problem. 
this was followed by a similar experience of one year 
st the Military Infectious Hospital, Choubra, Cairo, 
vnteh received enterics, dysenteries, and other infectious 
ases in all stages of their illness from Cairo, the Delta 
listrict, the Canal zone, the Sinai desert, and the 
os frontier. Finally, as officer in charge of a 
yacteriological laboratory in East Africa for 18 months 
_ had further opportunities of studying the subject. 
Juring all the time no question interested me more 
han enteric diagnosis, and owing to the kindness of my 
olleagues I had free access to all the clinical and 
yathological material available. I kept a careful watch 
or “‘atypical’’ enteric, but failed to find any. 

It may be wise at this stage to define as closely as 
s0ssible what one means by (a) ‘‘ typical enteric fever”’ 
ind (0) *‘ atypical enteric fever.”’ 


and Atypical Enteric: (a) Typical 
Enteric Fever. 
The enteric fevers are particularly rich in physical 
igns and symptoms, some of which are of striking 
haracter, constantly or nearly constantly present, and 
herefore of cardinal importance, and others less 
triking and less frequently present and therefore of 
esser importance. The cardinal signs of enteric fever 
re: (1) continued pyrexia of remittent type ending by 
ysis; (2) a low pulse-temperature ratio; (3) charac- 
eristic toxemia; (4) splenic enlargement; (5) an 
ruption of so-called ‘‘ rose spots.’’ It is not pretended 
hat the above list exhausts the important clinical 
ata on which enteric is diagnosed. Much important 
jagnostic information may be obtained from the 
istory of onset, the headache, aches and-pains in body 
nd limbs, giddiness, loss of appetite, diarrhoea and 
onstipation, from which enteric patients may suffer. 
sut I believe that a careful consideration of these five 
igns will lead in the great majority of cases to a correct 
jagnosis. 
_()) Pyrexia.—This is by far the most important sign of active 
nteric infection. It is always present, and never in my 
xperience, departs from the type described. I do not mean 
hat all temperature charts of cases of enteric fever conform 
9 one pattern in every detail. The temperature may be high 
t low,the daily remissions may be great or small, the 
yrexia may be long (six weeks) or short (six days) duration, 
€onset may be sudden with maximum temperature on 
he first or second day of the disease, or gradual with step- 
idder-like rise, and lysis may be rapid or very slow. These 
ifferences give an infinite variety of temperature charts in 
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enteric fever, but all within the type described. I believe 
that enteric fever may be excluded from the differentia) 
diagnosis of a case if the temperature chart shows any one of 
the following five features— 

(a) Temperature normal or subnormal throughout the entire 
illness (so-called “afebrile type of enteric fever’’), 

(b) Temperature reaches normal or subnormal at some period of 
the twenty-four hours on every day of the illness from the first: 
to the last (so-called “‘ intermittent type of enteric fever’’). 

(c) Temperature chart shows perfect tertian or quartan periodicity 
throughout (so-called “‘ malarial type of enteric fever ’’). 

(a) Temperature chart shows a series of short relapses of one to 
three days’ duration at frequent intervals (so-called “‘trench fever 
type of enteric fever’’). 

(e) Temperature chart shows continued pyrexia ending by 
a genuine crisis (so-called “ type of enteric fever ending by crisis’’). 

(2) A low pulse-temperature ratio.—In order to estimate this 
sign the normal pulse-temperature ratio in health and 
disease is assumed to be :— 
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In enteric fever the pulse does not rise pari passu with 
the rise of temperature. It is common to find a pulse 
20, 30, or 40 beats per minute slower than that shown in the 
above ratio—for example, a temperature of 103° F. with a 
pulse of 80. It is a useful plan to have pulse charted in red 
ink on the temperature chart. In this way a very striking 
sign of great diagnostic importance is brought out 
graphically. 

(3) Characteristic toxemia.—The toxemia of the enteric 
fevers is very characteristic, and frequently strikes the phy- 
sician on first glancing at the patient. There is a dull, 
heavy, apathetic appearance, with moist face and flushed 
cheek. In mild paratyphoid infections this sign may be 


present to a very slight degree or practically absent. 

(4) Splenic enlargement.—Some enlargement of the spleen 
is practically a constant feature of active enteric fever. It 
may take place so rapidly that the lower pole of the spleen 
is felt below the left costal margin on the third day of the 
disease or so slowly that the spleen is not felt till the third 
week or later, when the temperature may be normal. It is, 
in my experience, rare for the spleen not to be distinctly 
felt at some stage of the illness (it may be only for a day or 
two) in those cases where one has an opportunity of daily 
observation throughout the entire illness and convalescence. 
The enlarged spleen is slightly tender and has a sharp edge. 

(5) Eruption of so-called ‘‘ rose spots.’ —At some stage of the 
illness in the great majority of enterics there appears an 
eruption of characteristic small, round, or lenticular, slightly 
raised, rose-coloured spots. The eruption varies in extent 
from a few spots to a profuse rash covering the entire body 
from scalp to soles of feet. When scanty the site of the 
eruption is the abdomen, flanks, and back. When moderate 
in amount 90 per cent. of the eruption lies on these regions 
between the level of the nipples and the iliac crests. 

When ali these five cardinal signs are present enteric 
fever is an unmistakable clinical entity. And it is my 
experience that in the majority of cases in which the 
enteric nature of the disease has been conclusively 
demonstrated by successful hemoculture the full array 
of cardinal signs were found sooner or later during the 
illness. I have never seen a case proved enteric by 
hzemoculture which did not present the first and at 
least two of the remaining four signs. 

This, then, is the minimum clinical evidence which, 
in my opinion, justifies a diagnosis of enteric fever. 
Any case which presents this minimum should, in spite 
of negative laboratory findings, be diagnosed clinically 
as enteric until there is better evidence that it is 
something else. 

(b) Atypical Enteric Fever. 

The phrase ‘‘ atypical enteric fever,’’ to which I take 
exception in this article, may be defined as applying to 
any case which not only fails to present the minimum 
clinical evidence of enteric, but presents the classical 
features of some other disease. 

Marris’s atropine test.—A very valuable addition to clinical 
methods of diagnosis in the enteric fevers has been made by 
Marris, who discovered that while a normal person (or a 
patient suffering from an illness other than enteric fever) 
reacts to a subcutaneous injection of 1/33 of a grain of 
atropine by cardiac acceleration of 15 or more beats per 
minute within 25 to 45 minutes of the injection, a patient 
suffering from any of the enteric infections fails to show this 
response. A full account of this novel method, together 
with a discussion as to its value, will be found in Dr. 
Marris’s Report to the Medical Research Committee (Special 
Report Series, No. 9). There can be no question about the 
great value of this aid to clinical diagnosis, and Marris’s 
claim that ‘‘ there is no test, clinical or pathological, which 
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approaches the atropine test in speed simplicity and relia- 
bility for sorting inoculated patients, suspected of enteric, 
into two groups of ‘enteric’ and ‘not enteric,’’’ is probably 
justified. 


Reservations with Reference to “* Atypical’’ Enteric Fever. 

To avoid misunderstanding the following five reser- 
vations are macle with reference to “‘ atypical ’’ enteric 
fever :— 


(1) The statement that enteric fever is frequently undiag- 
nosed, but practically never undiagnosable clinically, 
might well convey the impression that in the writer’s 
opinion the clinical diagnosis is always easy. On the 
contrary, I believe, and began by stating, that no disease 
met with in military practice presents greater difficulties of 
diagnosis to both clinician and pathologist. The clinical 
difficulties are, indeed, greater than the pathological. All 
the technique that is required for the complete pathological 
investigation of the enteric fevers can be mastered in a few 
months. A relatively short period of training serves to turn 
out an ‘‘expert bacteriologist’’—so far as one group of 
organisms is concerned. It takes years of clinical applica- 
tion to produce an experienced physician. But clinical 
experience and clinical alertness are the first essentials if 
cases of enteric are not to be missed. 

(2) It is necessary to distinguish between the qualifica- 
tions ‘‘mild”’ and ‘‘atypical’’ as applied to enteric infec- 
tions. Enteric in inoculated and uninoculated subjects may 
be so mild that the patient does not report sick, and there 
is therefore no opportunity for correct diagnosis. But the 
mildest cases, when carefully observed under favourable 
conditions in hospital, are often found to show all the 
cardinal signs of the disease. Such cases cannot from their 
mere mildness be called “atypical.” 

(3) On the other hand, the severer cases are apt to be 
accompanied by complications which mask the nature of 
the general infection by attracting attention to one par- 
ticular organ or region of the body. For example, there 
may be irritation of the brain or meninges—a condition of 
‘‘meningism’”’ if not actual meningitis—which may lead 
the clinician to suspect cerebro-spinal fever. There may 
in another case be a massive pneumonia. A third case may 
report sick on account of phlebitis in the femoral vein. It 
is the writer’s opinion that however obtrusive these unusual 
features or complications may appear at first sight, com- 
plete physical examination of the patient will always 
furnish evidence of enteric infection if this is the source 
of the trouble. 

(4) Even more misleading is the association of mild 
enteric with some other infection. In the tropics enteric 
and malaria frequently coexist. Where mixed infections 
exist the enteric element may again be masked, but its 
presence should ultimately be elucidated by the clinical 
course of the illness. 

(5) This discussion is confined to acute primary enteric 
tever—that is to say, a disease which at some period is an 
active septicemia or bacillemia. Such sequels of enteric 
infection as abscess of bone with spontaneous fracture, 
suppuration of ovarian cyst, suppuration in the peritoneum 
or pleura, or other parts caused by enteric bacilli, are 
admittedly conditions which cannot be recognised clinically 
as of enteric origin, and are not included in the title of this 


paper. 

With these five reservations, it is the writer’s opinion 
that acute primary enteric infections all belong to one 
type—the ‘‘enteric type’’—and never assume the 
clinical characteristics of other diseases. The greatest 
difficulty in clinical diagnosis is not on account of enteric 
imitating other diseases, but on account of other diseases 
imitating enteric. 

Evidence for ‘* Atypical’’ Enteric Fever. 

‘* Atypical ’’ enteric fever is essentially the phantom 
product of bacteriology. The evidence of enteric 
infection in these ‘‘ atypical’’ cases is entirely 
laboratory evidence. If cases presented clinical 
evidence of enteric they could not be regarded as 
‘‘atypical.’’ In order, then, to examine the evidence 
on which ‘‘atypical’’ enteric fever rests, it will be 
necessary to summarise the different kinds of diagnostic 
data that may be obtained in the routine laboratory 
investigation of the enteric fevers. This is done in 
Table I., which should be studied at this stage of the 
argument. / 

Explanation of Tabie I.—In column 1 are given the 
yarious bacteriological and serological findings which 
are obtained; in column 2 is furnished the inoculation 
state of the patient (which has to be taken into ‘con- 
sideration in interpretation) ; and in column 3 are set 
forth the usual interpretations attached to these findings. 


€h 





At the foot of the table the value of the diagnosti 
evidence is stated. It will be observed that the labora 
tory evidence of enteric is divided into eight groups 
Group 1 refers to hzemoculture, groups 2 to 7 refer 
agglutination, group 8 refers to culture of excreta (urin: 











and feces). These three methods may be considere; 
in turn. 
TABLE [, 
/ 
; TInocula- 
ey is , " . ; 
S| eee serological Mon eng Interpretatites 
patient. 
1| T. or A or Brecovered by hzemo- Im- TT, or ‘A or@s 
| culture, material.| infection. 
2+ Series of agglutination tests show- |Not inoc-| T. or A or B 
ing a well-marked agglutinin wave | ulated. infection. — 
| starting from zero for T.or Aor B., : 
3 Series of agglutination tests show- 4 A or B infec- 
| ing a well-marked agglutinin wave | vaccine.| tion. 
| starting from zero for A or B 2 
(behaviour of the T. agglutinin 
_ immaterial). 
4 Blood, examined once, agglutinates [Not inoc-| T. or A or B 
Pe TOT AT Or rs: ulated. infection. 
5| Blood, examined once, agglutinates Te A; (or BB; mt 
| T. and A, or T. and B, or T., A | vaccine.| double A and 
| and B. B infection. 
6} Series of agglutination tests show a Ty T. infection. 
| fluctuation of the T. agglutinin | vaccine. 
without any agglutinin for A or B. 
7| Series of agglutination tests show a | T.,A,B | T. or A or Bin 
|  fiuctuation of one or two or all | vaccine.}| fection as the 
three inoculation agglutinins. fluctuation 
| may indicate, 
| or merely “en. 
terice group 
infection.’ 1 
8| T. or A or B recovered by culture Im- T. or A or B 
of excreta (urine or feeces or both). | material.| infection. 











1 When its characters are not sufficiently distinctive. 


Value of the diagnosis (assuming no error of technique),- 
Group 1, conclusive. Groups 2 and 3, practically conclusive 
Groups 4 to 8, inconclusive. 

Note.—Laboratory findings which come under categorie 
4 to 8 in the above table require careful interpretation it 
relation to the clinical data. The acceptance of such evidene 
as proof of enteric infection has given birth to ‘‘ atypical’ 
enteric. Evidence of this kind cannot be admitted as goo 
ground for creating new ‘‘ types”’ of enteric for reasons full 
explained in the text. 


(1) Hemoculture.—About heemoculture in the diag 
nosis of the enteric infections little need be said 
except to emphasise its extreme importance. Thisi 
all the more necessary because exaggerated account 
of the results obtainable by other laboratory method 
have sometimes been so compared with the disappoint 
ingly large proportion of ‘‘ negative’” hzemocultures a 
to convey to the reader the impression that bloo 
culture is a method of secondary importance. 

Hemoculture is not only the first but by far the mos 
important laboratory method of tackling enteric diagnosis 
A successful hemoculture is the only single piece of evidence 
(laboratory or clinical) which in itself furnishes conclusiv 
proof that the patient is suffering from active enteri 
infection. Moreover, it is the method by which our know 
ledge of the enterics is most likely to be extended an 
rendered more accurate. No other method, laboratory 0 
clinical, can equal it in the scientific value of its results 
Hemoculture is the one laboratory method of diagnosi 
which can be exonerated from blame in the creation 0 
‘Catypical’’ enteric. Cases in which enteric bacilli ar 
isolated from the blood invariably display the clinical pictur 
of enteric fever; that, at least, is the writer’s experience 
But the question arises: Is enteric fever always a bacilleemia 
The answer has an important bearing on the subject 0 
‘‘atypical’’ enteric. The following train of events represent 
the modern conception of what happens in enteric iniec 
tion. Bacilli are swallowed; some survive the acidit, 
of the stomach and enter the alkaline intestine, wher 
they exercise a selective affinity for the collections 0 
lymphoid tissue forming the solitary follicle and Peyer 
patches. Here they multiply and produce a hyperplasii 
of the lymphoid tissue. This may be mild or so sever 
as to be followed by necrosis and sloughing of thi 
lymphoid tissue, resulting in ulceration. In the meantime 
the bacilli have passed by the lymphatic channels of thi 
mesentery to the lymphatic glands of the mesentery 4n* 
posterior abdomen, and thence via the thoracic duct into thi 
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4lood stream. This progress of the bacilli takes place during 

he incubation period, and the onset of the fever nearly 
jorresponds with the commencement of bacillemia. Another 
sonception of the pathology of enteric is that the bacillemia 


§ primary and the infection of the intestinal lymphoid tissue | 
| This school claims that when this particular technique is 


econdary. 

' Which of these conceptions finds favour is a matter of 
ittle moment, so far as the present discussion is concerned, 
he important question is whether the bacilli enter the 
jlood-stream at some stage of the process in every case. If 
‘he answer is in the affirmative, then it follows that every 
jase of enteric is theoretically capable of conclusive diagnosis 
yy hemoculture; if in the negative, this crucial test of 
tive infection cannot: be insisted on in every case. It is 


yossible that preventive inoculation may so influence the | 


wth, multiplication, and distribution of the organisms 


tae these never get beyond the abdominal lymphatics. | 


the difficulty of recovering enteric bacilli from the blood of 





investigation and much controversy. The Oxford School of 
Pathology has elaborated an agglutination technique for the 
measurement, with a semblance of mathematical accuracy, 


'of the agglutinating power of the blood in terms of am 


noculated soldiers is well known, even in the early stages of | 


Imesses which clinically resemble enteric. 
imreasonable to expect that every case of ‘atypical ”’ 
mteric fever should be proved by blood culture. It is not, 
1owever, too much to demand that a certain number of cases 
yelonging to each ‘‘ type ’”’ should furnish this conclusive 
woof of their enteric nature. Theliterature of enteric fever 
§ remarkably scanty in examples of ‘‘atypical”’ enteric 
ever proved by hemoculture. Further evidence is required 
m this question of enteric bacillemia without the clinical 
‘ig s of active enteric fever, and vice versa. 

_ Anyone who has succeeded in growing enteric bacilli from 
he blood of a case like Case 1, 2, or 30f Table II., for example, 
specially if the observation has been repeated in two or 
nore of the pyrexial attacks, is in possession of data of great 
jcientific value which he should publish for the benefit of 
jlinical medicine. 
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The rabbit received an intraperitoneal inoculation of 1 c.cm. dead 
' 24-hour old bouillou culture of B. coli communis. Its serum 
reached its highest agglutinating power of 1875 units on the 
| 8eventh day after inoculation. Day 1 on the curve is the 
thirteenth day after inoculation. On Day 6 (the eleventh® day 
after the agglutinin maximum) an inoculation of 1 c.cm. dead 
24-hour old bouillon culture of Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus 
| Was given intraperitoneally (indicated by the arrow). A marked 
_ Yise in coli agglutinins followed this inoculation. The chart is 
constructed from figures supplied by Dreyer and Walker in the 
Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 1909. Agglutinins 
. 6xpressed in arbitrary units. 
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1 (2) Agglutination.—Erroneous interpretation of agglu- 
bination results is undoubtedly the most fruitful source 
Of so-called ‘‘atypical’’ enteric. Careful analysis of 
these results is required in order to expose numerous 
fallacies. Even in uninoculated subjects a positive 
Widal is open to the fallacy that the patient may, at 
Some previous time, have suffered from enteric, which 
would explain the presence of agglutinin in his blood. 
The fallacies, however, are enormously increased in 
Military practice by inoculation, which produces 
agglutinins in the blood indistinguishable qualitatively 
and quantitatively from those produced by disease. 

The behaviour of these ‘inoculation agglutinins’’ in 
health and disease has been the subject of considerable 


It would be | 


| 


arbitrary unit termed the ‘standard agglutinin unit.” 


applied in a series of tests of a patient’s blood serum a 
fluctuation of as little as 100 to 200 per cent. in the agglutinin 
content of the blood, taking place regularly and reaching 
its maximum between the sixteenth and twenty-fourth day 
of the illness, justifies a diagnosis of enteric fever (typhoid, 
paratyphoid A, or paratyphoid B, according to the agglutinin 
affected). In short, this fluctuation of an inoculation 
agglutinin is claimed to be a specific phenomenon, like the 
original production of agglutinin in an uninoculated indi- 
vidual. The position of authority of its authors, the 
insistence of their claim, and the fictitious appearance of 
mathematical accuracy conveyed in results expressed in 
terms of ‘‘standard agglutinin units,’ and often given te 
the first decimal part of a unit, led many workers, espe- 
cially in France and England, to accept this interpretation 
of the agglutinin response. It is essential to the purpose of 
this paper to show that this claim is wholly unsubstantiated 
by the published evidence. 

As long ago as 1909 the Oxford pathologists, in a most 
important paper in the Journal of Patholoyy and Bacteriology 
on the production of immune substances, showed that 
B. coli agglutinins produced in rabbits by inoculations with 


| cultures of B. colt could be stimulated by injections of 








staphylococci or streptococci or Bacillus Friedldnder. This 
paper bas not received the attention it deserves, either from 
its authors in their subsequent communications or from 
other writers on the subject. Curves 1 and 2, which are 
constructed from figures and facts contained in the article 
referred to, speak for themselves, and the following extrach 


B. Coli Agglutinin Cwrves. 





13 
highesé 
agglutinating power, 627 units, on seventh day after inoculation. 
Day 1 on the curve is the twelfth day after inoculation. On Day6& 
(the fifth day after the agglutinin maximum) an inoculation of 
3¢c.cm. dead staphylococcus culture was given intraperitoneally 


Dine ayaa Aes Geant coe. tO Le a 14 


Inoculation of dead B. coli communis, as in Curve 1: 


(indicated by arrow). A rise in agglutinins is seen from Day 9 
onwards. The chart is constructed from figures supplied by 
Dreyer and Walker in the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
1909. Agglutinins expressed in arbitrary units. 


from the text explains in a clear and concise manner the 
meaning of these phenomena as they appeared to the 
authors at that time :— 


“Tt at once appeared that such an inoculation as has just bees 
described if carried out before too long an interval has elapsed 
since the original immunisation—that is to say, before the agglw 
tinins of the serum had fallen to their original normal .level~ 
caused a marked rise in the agglutinating action of the serum or 
the Bacillus colt. 


This rise in the production of specific agglutinins under the 
action of a non-specific stimulus may be proceeded by a fall which 
usually occurs upon a second inoculation of the original organisa; 
and it mayreach a height as great or even greater than the previoug 
maximum of the animal concerned. These features are exhibited 
in Curve 1. 

Thus we find that the injection of various heterologous hacteris 
increase the production of specific agglutinins in an immunise¢ 
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animal, so long as its retains any measurable degree of acquired 
immunity. 

The inoculations are not in any sense specific for the particular 
immunity in question. The increase which occurs is therefore due 
to a reaction of a non-specific character affecting cells and tissues 
which are already engaged in the formation of specific agglutinins, 
and causing them to take on increased activity.” 

As with Bacillus coli inoculation in a rabbit,:so it is with 
enteric inoculation agglutinins in the human subject. Infec- 
tions which have no relationship to enteric sometimes (to 
use the words of the above authors) increase the production 
of specific agglutinins in the immunised subject, so long as 
he retains any measurable degree of acquired immunity. ...... 
The increase which occurs is therefore of a general non- 
specific character affecting cells and tissues which are already 
engaged in the formation of specific agglutinins, and causing 
them to take on increased activity. 

Case 1 of Table II. is an example of malaria stimulating 
the typhoid inoculation agglutinin; and Case 2 is a case of 
trench fever stimulating the para. Bagglutinin. To label 
these cases typhoid and paratyphoid B respectively, on the 
agglutinin response alone, in the face of the clinical facts 
supplied, is, in my opinion, wholly unjustifiable. The 
agglutinin fluctuation may be a piece of evidence of great 
weight in the diagnostic balance, but it is not in itself proof 
of enteric infection. This failure to distinguish between 
evidence and proof has been a source of confusion for which 
the Oxford pathologists are largely responsible. In a 
previous article on this subject I concluded with the 
opinion that the general adoption of the Oxford technique 
together with Oxford teaching as to the significance of an 
agglutinin fluctuation would-be disastrous to enteric 
statistics in the army. I have found no reason to alter that 
opinion. 

(3) Cultwre of excreta.—The fallacy of attaching an 
absolute diagnostic significance -to the recovery of an 
enteric bacillus from the feces or urine (or from both) 
requires only to be mentioned to be fully appreciated. 
The enteric carrier—that is, the individual passing 
enteric bacilli in faeces or urine—may suffer from any 
illness, febrile or afebrile, which is liable to be labelled 
enteric on account of the supposed infallibility of a 
‘* pacteriological diagnosis.’’ An example is shown in 
Case 3, Table II.—a case of trench fever in a paratyphoid 
B carrier. 

Having examined the laboratory evidence from 
which “‘atypical’’ enteric fever has been created, we 
may now consider in greater detail some of the more 
striking of the so-called ‘‘types’’ of enteric—for 
example, (a) the trench fever type, (b) the malarial 
type, (c) the dysenteric type. 

(a) ‘‘ Enteric fever of the trench fever type.’’—Thereare certain 
striking features of this type of enteric fever which arrest 
attention and demand explanation. Three types of trench 
fever have been described: (1) The relapsing type in which 
the periods between the relapses may be (a) completely 
apyrexial, or (b) incompletely apyrexial; (2) the type showing 


one pyrexial wave of short duration; (3) the type showing 
longer pyrexia of remittent type ending by lysis. : 

It is clear that, so far as the pyrexia goes, there is a goo 
dealin common between the second and third types of trene 
fever and enteric fever. Marris! has compared and contraste 
trench fever and the enteric fevers, showing the points ¢ 
contrast to be more numerous and more striking than th 
points of resemblance.. For the present, however, the on| 
type of trench fever which need be considered is type l. | 
is the most characteristic type of this disease, and it is th 
belief—in my opinion, the mistaken belief—that its clinic; 
characteristics can be produced by enteric infection that ha 
given rise to ‘‘enteric fever of the trench type.”’ 

The first feature of this ‘‘ type ’’ of enteric which deman¢ 
explanation is the periodicity of the pyrexia. In Case 3<« 
Table II. the pyrexia apparently showed a perfect five-da 
periodicity—a phenomenon hitherto unknown in enteri 
In Case 2 the periodicity was not perfectly regular, br 
showed a tendency towards a lengthening of the interv: 
between the acmes of successive relapses—namely, thre: 
four, and five days between second and third, third an 
fourth, and fourth and fifth relapses respectively. Thi 
‘‘postponement of the acme”’ is one of the most strikin 
clinical features of the relapsing type of trench fever, but n 
such phenomenon has ever previously been associated wit 
enteric infection. 

A feature of great interest to the epidemiologist is th 
close coincidence in point of time and place betwee 
‘‘ trench fever ’’ and ‘‘ enteric fever of the trench fever type. 
This fact attracted the attention of Dr. C. H. Miller, th 
Goulstonian lecturer on the  paratyphoid infection 
(THE LANCET, June 2nd, 1917), who was at a loss to explai 
why no case of this type came under his notice in the ear] 
months of the war—that is, before trench fever had sprea 
amongst the troops in the trenches. He was equally puzzle 
by the fact that when this type of enteric fever did appear a 
the cases came from France (where trench fever and th 
enterics were known to exist side by side); and none cam 
from Gallipoli, where trench fever did not exist. Wherea 
the source of ‘‘enteric fever of the dysenteric type’’ wa 
chiefly Gallipoli, where enteric fever and the dysenteri¢ 
were both rife. 4 

I am unable to offer any explanation of these difficultie 
other than the obvious one—namely, that “‘ enteric fever ¢ 
the trench fever type’’ is trench fever. In my opinion, th 
correct interpretation of the clinical and laboratory dat 
concerning the cases in Table II. is given in the last colum 
of the table. Any follower of the Oxford School of Patholog 
who is reluctant to believe that trench fever infection ca; 
stimulate the enteric inoculation agglutinins should read th 
Report of the American Red Cross Research Committee o 
Trench Fever; Chapter IX. of this report (pp. 80-142) wi 
convince him, even if he is biased. Nor is there any reaso: 
why Bacillus paratyphosus B should not be recovered from thi 
feeces of a carrier during an attack of trench fever, or an 
other fever. (Table II., Case 3.) 


1 Marris: Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 1919. 


TABLE II.—Examples of New Clinical Types of Enteric Fever Created from Bacteriological or Serological Data. 











Oo 
w Ne Y : re simple in re- 
& Clinical data. Bacteriological and serological data. ieee A more thtiabi terpEy 
1*| Onset with shivering and headache. Three | The T. inoculation-agglutinin (exa- “Typhoid fever | Acase of malaria producin. 
smart rises of temp. to 105°, 103°5°, and | mined by Dreyer’s method), showed | in a T.inocu- | stimulation ofthe T. agglu 
102°5° F. respectively on the lst,3rd.and5th | a 350 per cent. fluctuation, with its | lated indi- | tinin forming mechanism 
day of the illness simulating tertian ague. maximum. about the 17th day from vidual.’’ which has been rendere: 
No malaria parasites in the blood. From | onset of illness—‘‘an extremely sensitive to heterologou 
the 5th day onwards, temp. subnormal characteristic typhoid agglutinin re- stimulation by the origina 
and rising to normal. Patient inoculated | action of moderate grade.’’ (LANCET, specific stimulus of anti 
against typhoid. (T. vaccine.) April 14th, 1917, p. 570.) typhoid inoculation. 
21| General appearance toxic. Headache very | The agglutinin content of the blood | “‘ Paratyphoid | Case of “trench fever’ 
slight after onset. Pains not marked. | was estimated by Dreyer’s method on | B fever.’’ producing fluctuation 0 
Vomiting : as day. Fever: showed re-| four occasions. ne B inoculation agglu 
lapses on 5th, 8th, 12th, 17th days. Pulse: inin. 
relatively higher than temp. Tongue: ver ns - B. wt ae nf By 
dirty. Spleen: not enlarged. Spots: not | eee A 16 hie te a 
present. Patient was T. A, B inoculated. | et tf a zt ue ve 
| The agglutinins are stated in terms of 
Dreyer’s standard agglutinin units, 
and show arise of 800 per cent. in the 
B agglutinin between the 8th and 20th 
| days of illness. 
31 | W.S. admitted as “trench fever,’ May 24th, Bacillus paratyphosus B isolated from | ‘‘ Paratyphoid | Trench fever occurring 1 
1916. In hospital since April 17th. Has | the stools. B fever of the | a paratyphoid B carrier. 
fever every five days. Aching shins very trench fever 





bad at night. | 


type.”’ 





* THE LANCET, Nov. 25th, 1916, p. 898, Case 4. 


+ Brit. Med. Jour., March 9th, 1918, p. 296, Case 14. 


+ THE LANCET, June 2nd, 1917, p. 830, Case 13. | 

Note.—The object of this table is to indicate that, under circumstances where a “‘ bacteriological diagnosis.”’ is regardec 

as necessarily a correct diagnosis, the variety of clinical types which the enteric fevers may assume in the inoculated is 
limited only by the number and variety of non-enteric diseases which may stimulate enteric inoculation agglutinins 0 


which may occur in ‘‘ enteric carriers.” 


’ 


(0) ‘‘ Enteric fever of the malarial type.’’—The same argu- 
‘nent, with appropriate modifications, applies to ‘ enteric 
‘sver of the malarial type.’’ It is quite commonly believed 
bat enteric infections may assume clinical characters which 
‘ender them clinically indistinguishable from cases of 
‘jalaria. This is especially so in malarial countries. 
jighteen months’ clinical and pathological investigation of 
‘his question amongst the malaria-sodden troops in East 
frica has failed to produce evidence in support of this view, 
nd has convinced me that it is erroneous. 
‘Tt is true that malaria, especially subtertian malaria, 
‘ecasionally presents a remarkably clever clinical imitation 
fenteric fever; but so far as I have been able to ascertain 
interic fever never imitates classical malaria. Even when 
jsets off, as it occasionally does in the subjects of malarial 
infection with tertian periodicity and rigors, the imitation 
‘ooner or later breaks down and the enteric character of the 
~¢mperature asserts itself. Tertian (or quartan) periodicity, 
je most striking clinical feature of classical malaria, has 
ae same significance to-day that it had when described by 
fippocrates some five centuries B.C. It means malaria, 
aa it is not produced by any other disease. The fluctuation 
£350 per cent. in the T-inoculation agglutinin in Case 1 of 
lable Il. is a very interesting laboratory observation, but 
) accept it as proof that the illness described in column 2 
s typhoid fever would be to shake the very foundations 
fclinical medicine. A simple interpretation of the facts is 
irnished in column 5of'TableII. For evidence that malaria 
tay produce fluctuations’ of enteric inoculation agglutinins 
when examined by the Oxford method the reader is referred 
» p. 28 of Marris’s ‘Report upon the Use of Atropine as a 
Nagnostic Agent in Typhoid Infections” (Medical Research 
ommittee, Special Report Series, No. 9). There he will find 
icts relating to three cases which were serologically 
jagnosed enteric. A negative atropine report led to the 
jagnosis being altered to malaria to harmonise with the 
linical picture and the presence of malaria parasites in 
lood-films. In Casel, Table II., the diagnosis might well be 
ltered to harmonise with the clinical picture in spite of 
uilure to find malaria parasites. But one can readily under- 
tand the tenacity with which its author clings to this 
jagnosis of typhoid fever (THE LANCET, April 14th, 1917, 
. 510), for immediately he admits the error of diagnosis in 
ais case, his experience is brought into line with that of 
ther workers on this subject, and his extravagant claims 
or agglutination are rendered invalid. 
(¢)“ Enteric fever of the dysenteric type:”—As the Goulstonian 
xeturer on the paratyphoid infections pointed out, this type 
f enteric fever came chiefly from’ Gallipoli, the greatest 
otbed of intestinal infections, both enteric and dysenteric, 
‘hich the war produced: Such were the conditions on the 
‘eninsula in the summer of 1915 that practically every man 
affered from some intestinal infection; the commonest of 
1ese were the dysenteries, chiefly bacillary but also amoebic, 
nd the paratyphoid infections., Under. such circumstances 
iis hardly surprising that.a great number of the men 
affered from both paratyphoid and dysentery. A con- 
\derable number of the paratyphoid patients arriving in 
falta from Gallipoli during the summer and autumn of £915 
ave a history of dysenteric symptoms either before, or at 
ae onset of, or during: the course of their paratyphoid 
Iness. In a number of cases the dysentery developed while 
1ey were in hospital in Malta suffering from typical 
aratyphoid infections. 
Evidence of a ‘‘ dysenteric type of enteric fever’? from 
ich a mixed source cannot be allowed. The fallacies are 
90 Obvious. In some of the cases giving a clinical history 
{dysentery and paratyphoid laboratory evidence of mixed 
ifection was obtained—paratyphoid with bacillary dysentery, 
t paratyphoid with ameebic infection. 

cases in which no laboratory evidence is obtained, the 
ossibility of dysenteric infection cannot easily be excluded. 
1 18 & well-known fact that the bacteriological investigation 
f bacillary dysentery is very largely ‘‘negative’’ unless 
ndertaken early in the acute illness. 
Although I have frequently seen the clinical features of 
oth enteric and dysentery associated together in one 
atient I do not believe that that is proof or even good 
vidence that there is such a thing as ‘‘enteric fever of the 
ysenteric type.”’ 
e Summary and Conclusions. 


The question under discussion is not one of merely 
cademic interest. It is of the utmost practical import- 
nce. Correct enteric statistics in the army, which are 
ependent on correct methods of diagnosis, are essential 
) &# Correct estimate of the value of anti-enteric inocu- 
tion. The inclusion of a large number of cases of 
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‘ench fever, malaria, dysentery, and other diseases as 
enteric’’ will raise the apparent incidence of enteric 
mongst the inoculated and lower its fatality. The 
ifluence of anti-enteric inoculation is not 
nteric fever, but to prevent it. 


to modify 
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My summary is as follows :— 

1, Enteric fever (typhoid and paratyphoid), far from 
being the “‘ protean disease’’ it is usually represented 
to be, is remarkably constant in its clinical manifesta- 
tions and true to type. This applies to the inoculated 
and uninoculated. 

2. Enteric fever, whether in the inoculated or un- 
inoculated, may appear clinically in every degree of 
intensity from extreme mildness to overwhelming 
severity. 

3. ““ Atypical’’ enteric fever is a myth, in the crea- 
tion of which two chief factors have operated—viz., 
(a) Small-pox occurring in the vaccinated is so modified 
as to be frequently diagnosed as the milder disease, 
chicken-pox. While that may be good reason for 
expecting that enteric fever in the inoculated should be 
similarly modified in severity, it does not support a 


belief that it is so modified in character as to 
resemble such divers diseases as malaria, trench 
fever, and dysentery in their classical forms. (b) A 
far more important factor has been «a lack of 


cooperation between workers in the wards and in the 
laboratory, and failure to coérdinate their findings. 
When clinical and laboratory findings have conflicted 
the latter have prevailed, because laboratory investiga- 
tion of disease has been generally regarded for some 
reason to be more “‘scientific’’ than bedside observa- 
tion. The truth, however, is gaining ground that 
science in medicine is not confined to the laboratory. 
The bedside has its victories no less than the bench. 
The flimsiest piece of evidence from the laboratory has 
often been accepted as proof of enteric infection in the 
face of bedside evidence which renders such a diagnosis 
untenable (e.g., the cases in Table II.). The physician 
has thus allowed himself to be completely dominated in 
the matter of diagnosis by the pathologist. Diagnosis 
is the function of the physician ; the pathologist’s duty 
is to supply certain of the data for diagnosis. 

4. Anti-enteric inoculation is the gift of practical 
bacteriology to preventive medicine, and is probably 
the greatest victory known to preventive medicine since 
Jenner’s discovery of vaccination against small-pox. It 
would be a strange irony if the full fruits of this victory 
were lost amidst the clinical chaos resulting from the 
undue domination of bacteriology (and _ especially 
academic bacteriology) over clinical medicine. 





THE HEREDITARY FACTOR IN 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
By KARL PEARSON. F.R.S., 


PROFESSOR OF EUGENICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





THERE still appears to be a good deal of misunder- 
standing as to what those of us who believe there is 
definite statistical evidence for the hereditary factor in 
tuberculosis really mean by the latter. We do not 
suppose tuberculosis to be handed down from parent to 
offspring any more than we should suggest that the 
wearing of spectacles is hereditary. We merely suppose 
that certain constitutions are more and certain other 
constitutions less resistant to, say, pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. It is immaterial whether the tuberculous diathesis 
be looked upon as an inheritance of susceptibility or an 
inheritance of resistance, for both are but grades in the 
scale of immunity peculiar to the individual. Ina com- 
munity wherein tuberculosis has been prevalent for 
many centuries we should anticipate that natural 
selection would steadily intensify the immunity by 
eliminating those with less resistance ; the higher 
grades of resistance survive and are transmitted by 
heredity. In a community wherein the tubercle 
bacillus has not been introduced there will have been 
no selection to raise the average degree of immunity; 
there will, however, be many grades of susceptibility, 
and these will be inherited, whether or no they have 
been put to the test of an infected environment. 

These remarks are called forth by a recent paper’ by 





1 Tyberculosis in Primitive Tribes, and its bearing on the Tuber 
eculosis. of Civilised Communities, International Journal of Publi: 


Health, September, 1920, vol. i., pp. 137-171. 
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Professor §. Lyle Cummins. Talking about persons in 
communities where tuberculosis is rare, he writes :— 


“Such persons might be expected upon this theory li.e. inheritance 
of the tuberculosis diathesis] to possess a high degree of resistance 
to infection, since an inherited susceptibility must necessarily be 
rare ’” (p:137). é : 

On the contrary, I should expect a lower average 
degree of' resistance, because the low degrees of resist- 
ance have not’ been weeded out by'selection. Again: 


“Tf a tuberculosis [? tuberculous] diathesis play apart, cases should 
be more benign among races free from any possibility of hereditary 
disposition, but the facts appear to be far otherwise ’” (p: 138). 


_, Why more benign? . There will be more persons with 
high degrees of susceptibility and these are more likely 
to suffer severely. :'.Again : 

“It is, clear, then, that amongst the members of communities 
of the, kind under. discussion l[i.e., those in which tuberculosis is 
unknown] there can be no. trace of hereditary liability to tuber- 
eulosis '’ (p. 144). Oe) 

“In wild races of’ man there can be no trace of 
hereditary liability to the use of spectacles, but there 
may well be: many grades of hereditary myopia. 

Finally,’on p. 150, Professor Cummins asserts that in 
races isolated from the rest of mankind and untuber- 
culised all ‘possibility of the existence of any 
‘“diathesis ’’ or ‘‘ tendency ’’ transmitted from a tuber- 
culous ancestry is precluded. 

Clearly, as there never existed a tuberculous ancestry 
this is true; however, as it does not need a tuber- 
culous ancestry to hand down the diathesis, but only an 
ancestry itself possessing the diathesis, the inference 
Professor Cummins draws from his discussion—that 
there can be no trace of hereditary liability where there 
is no tuberculous ancestry—is erroneous. 


Facts Elucidated at the Galton Laboratory. 


. The following. facts. were gathered from the data 
investigated in the Galton Laboratory :— 


(i,) That there exists a correlation between parent and offspring 
in the matter of tuberculosis which is of the same intensity as the 
hereditary correlation between admittedly inherited characters in 
man. : 

(ii,.)"Fhat the correlation’ between husband and wife in the 
matter of tuberculosis is far lessintense than that between parentand 
offspring, and is of the order of the correlation between husband 
and wife, which we associate with the assortative mating which 
occurs for physical and mental characters in man. 

(iii.) That .the earlier-born children appear to have. a greater 
incidence of tuberculosis than later-born children. 

These facts Professor Cummins endeavours’ to 
explain on the basis’ of (a) infection and (b) acquired 
resistance. He writes (p. 155) :— 


“On a theory of ‘infection and resistance’ it would follow that 
children, not having had time to develop fully their resistance, 
would be more liable to infection than adults, since the children of 
tuberculous parents would be exposed to infection to an unusual 
degree. Such a theory would explain why the correlation between 
tuberculosis in children and parents is closer than between husband 
and wife, because men and women at the age of marriage would 
have developed resistance. It would also explain why the elder 
children are more often attacked than the younger, since they tend 
to be born ‘at a time when the’ parents still belong to the dangerous 
age groups, the period of life when ‘open tuberculosis’ is) more 
frequent.”’ 


_ Now the argument in the last few lines is not ad hoc, 
because it assumes that all tuberculous individuals 
have. tuberculous parents, while almost the contrary is 
the fact, the bulk of the tuberculous having non- 
tuberculous parents.” If we confine our attention 
entirely to the latter group, there is still the heavier 
incidence among the early born. It is not a result of 
the presence or absence of tuberculous parents. 
Age and Inunwnity. 

Again, the average age at onset of the sanatorium 
cases dealt with in the Galton Laboratory was: Men 
29°9 years, women 25'9 years, for England, and men 
26'7 years, women 26'1 years, for America. If these 
persons had been infected by their parents at the time 
of “‘ onset,’’ those parents must have been from 45 to 50 
years on the average and so not at the time of life when 
they belonged to “‘the dangerous age-groups.”’ If, on 
the other hand, the parents infected their offspring as 
children, they must have provided the immunity, the 
‘‘puerile phthisis’’ which preserves the mass of a 
civilised community from phthisis—the immunity by 
infection of which Professor Cummins. writes—and 
the onset at 25 or 30 was not due to the infection by 
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2 Tuberculous parents have more tuberculous offspring than 


non-tuberculous parents, yet the latter being more frequent 
provide the bulk of the tuberculous. 


parents, but to the breakdown of the immunity. Wh 


does the immunity merely of certain members brea 
down, not of all? It can only be because there is 
differentiated environment or a differentiated constiti 
tion. The child of an infected parent might bh 
supposed, on Professor Cummins’s hypothesis, t 
have acquired a more intense power of resistance 
by the time it reaches manhood from its diffe: 
entiated environment; the differentiated constitutio 
would give it a less immunity. The age at marriage ( 
most husbands and wives is precisely the age at whic 
sanatorium cases show that the immunity acquire 
during childhood breaks down and we find the onset ¢ 
adult phthisis. It does not seem to me, therefore, the 
we can assert that the high hereditary correlation ¢ 
parent and child is due to infection at a susceptibi 
age, while the relatively low correlation of husban 
and wife is due to acquired immunity. For th 
average age of onset we are dealing with is that of th 
adult. The. only way to account for the matter o 
Professor Cummins’s lines would be to suppose © 
latency of the infection for from 25 to 30 years, bu 
this is hardly compatible with the acquired resistane 
he postulates. He does not seem to have realised tha 
the inheritance we were discussing in our data was on 
in which the average age at onset was from 25 {¢ 
30 years. I may add that while elder-born men hav 
an onset about two years. later than younger-borr 
there is no significant difference between elder- an 
younger-born women in age of onset. 9 
‘* Inheritance’ and *‘ Acquisition”’ of Counter-dispositior 
There is one other point to which it is needful f 
refer, Professor Cummins writes :— a 
‘Pearson clearly recognises that the hereditary theory require 
considerable manipulation if it is to cover all the facts ”’ (p. 155). 
And again, speaking of the postulate of ‘‘ acquire 
resistance’’ and its power of accounting for the fact 
above referred to, he continues :— eB 


“Tt would explain why members of the artisan community sti 
continue, in the majority of cases, to escape clinical tuberculosi: 
It would, moreover, explain all these things without the necegsit 
of dragging in such difficulties as ‘ direct action of the environmen 
on gametic cells,’ ‘ assortative mating’ as between diseased stocks 
and ‘the inheritance of what amounts to a counter-disposition.’”’ 


Putting aside the great difficulties which arise fron 
the postulate as to the fine balance between the dosi 
which renders immune and the dose which infects 
difficulties which I have endeavoured to point ou 
above, I think Professor Cummins is not justified i 
taking phrases out of their surrounding context ani 
using them in the manner he does with a more or les: 
covert charge of manipulating theory. In 1907 I only 
suspected the handicapping of the earlier born. We 
now know that it extends to a number of other patho 
logical conditions besides tuberculosis,* and we may 
guess at, but do not know, its mechanism. My word: 
were as follows‘ :— | ca 

“The conclusion therefore must be that in certain cases ab leas 
of constitutional defects which are inherited, the earlier member: 
of the family are more likely to suffer than the later. It is diffieull 
to reconcile this result with any simple Mendelian theory; it woulc 
seem necessary to combine such a theory with what amounts it 
result to a selective action on the gametes: I have already pointec 
out that such action would not only modify the Mendelian pro 
portions, but also the parental correlations.. Further, this selective 
action would vary with the environment, i.e., the changing con 
stitution of the parents. Such direct action of the environment or 
the gametic cells is one which it would from the standpoint 0! 
national eugenics be of the greatest importance to study.”’ 

Now it will be quite clear that this paragraph is 3 
criticism of Mendelism which supposes a definite 
gametic constitution for either parent, and not one 
which is modified by growth changes in the parental! 
constitution. It is difficult to see how the criticism 0! 
a theory which I do not profess can be fairly described 
as a ‘‘ considerable manipulation’’ of ‘‘ the hereditary 
theory.”’ | 

That the bulk of artisans should resist the prevalent 
infection in a large number of cases owing to their 
varying degree of innate or inborn resistance does not 
appear to me a greater difficulty than the postulate 
that they achieve the same result by an ‘* acquired 
resistance.’ The criterion between an inheritance and 


of the First-born, Galton Laboratory 


Tuberculosis, 





®* The Handicapping : 
Lecture Series, Cambridge University Press. 

4 A First Study of the Statistics of. Pulmonary 
Cambridge University Press. 
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n acquisition of a counter-disposition will lie in hard 
itatistical reduction of. data and not in mere verbal 
statement as to the small ‘necessity of dragging in 
uch difficulties.’’ From the standpoint of a real solu- 
ion of the problem it is of interest to note that the late 
dr. Charles Goring,” investigating tuberculosis in the 
ower social grades, found the parental correlation 
‘aaintained, but the marital correlation sensibly zero. 
tis possible to understand the variation of assortative 
nating with social class—i.e., with the grade of 
‘ntellectual taste—but it is hardly possible to believe in 
, like variation in infectivity. 

| However, my main point is that the theory of an 
‘nherited resistance is not affected in any way by the 
yell-known fact that isolated groups of mankind have 
ittle resistance to tuberculosis; it is rather what we 
should expect on the theory of evolution by natural 
election with the transmission of hereditary characters. 
*rofessor Cummins appears to hold that a tuberculous 
meestry is needful for the inheritance of a tuberculous 
liathesis, aS a syphilitic ancestry is needful for the 
‘hereditary ’’ transmission of syphilis. But the origin 
the latter is not ‘‘heredity’’ in. our modern sense 
t all, and the sooner the term is discarded the 
‘learer will be medical and popular ideas on the topic 
f inheritance. 
/ 











ON THE TREATMENT OF 
| ORIENTAL SORE BY X RAYS. 
fm BY F. C. ORMEROD, M.D., CH.B. MANCH. 


} 
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. WHILST stationed in Mesopotamia during the years 
916-19 I had the opportunity of observing a large 
wumber of cases of oriental sore. The treatment of this 
ondition appeared to present considerable difficulty, 
nd a number of methods then in use were meeting 
vith but indifferent success. Of these methods, 
‘xcision, curettage, application of carbonic oxide snow, 
nd various antiseptics were not satisfactory in more 
han limited types of sore. Excision of septic sores had 
san followed by septiczemia or prolonged suppuration, 
hough early cases often healed well. Curettage had 
0 be very drastic and necessitated an anesthetic and 
dmission to hospital. Carbonic oxide snow and anti- 
eptics did not act deeply enough to destroy the 
ueishman-Donovan bodies and therefore could not 
radicate the disease. Antimony tartrate ointment 
iad good effects on shallow, mildly infected ulcers, 
vat not on chronic or badly infected ones. Upon. the 
on-ulcerated oriental sore it had no effect. Intra- 
‘enous infusion of antimony tartrate is efficacious, but 
ppears to be a drastic line of treatment for a localised 
Kin lesion. It also required detention in hospital of 
very case thus treated. Ionic medication resulted in 
nany good cures, but was not universally successful 
nd had but little action on non-ulcerated sores. 

_ The objection to most of these methods of treatment 


vas that their action did not penetrate into the deep.- | 


ying tissue under the edges of the ulcers, or in the 
entres of the non-ulcerated sores where the Leishman- 
Jonovan bodies are situate. A form of treatment which 
vould reach these deep areas and would encom pass the 
struction of the parasite was required. X rays® at 
nee fulfil these requirements, readily penetrate skin 
nd inflammatory tissue, and, as will be shown, destroy 
he Leishman-Donovan body. During 1918-19 I treated 
large number of oriental sores by applying X rays and 
bserved satisfactory progress in most and cure in a 
arge percentage of cases. 


. Apparatus and Method. 

The apparatus used was one supplied for an Indian station 
ospital. A coil giving a.16-inch spark, a mercury jet inter- 
upter, and a Lodge valve tube were employed. The current 
yas drawn from the main of the Baghdad power station. 
facalaster-Wiggin tubes, with 6-inch bulbs, were found to 
© most satisfactory and used accordingly. The rays were 
irected on to the affected area through a lead glass 
ylinder, an aluminium filter 3 mm. in thickness being 
aterposed. Surrounding healthy skin was protected by 
bpropriately-shaped pieces of leaded rubber. The Sabouraud 
ete ee ee Oe HADOUTAUC 


° On the Inheritance of the Diatheses of Phthisis and Insanity, 
tudies in National Deterioration, Cambridge University Press. 
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unit was used as the measure of dosage and was estimated 
by exposing barium platino-cyanide pastilles. 

The current of the secondary circuit was never allowed 
above 1:25 milliampéres and was kept as near as possible to 
1‘Omilliampére. The vacuum aimed at was one correspond- 
ing to a hardness of 8-9 on the Wehnelt scale. The high 
atmospheric temperature made this difficult, but by employ- 
ing an electric table-fan and frequently changing the tubes 
it was accomplished. With the apparatus described a 
Sabouraud unit required 12 minutes’ exposure when the 
current was 1:0 milliampére. It was found that the 
administration of one Sabouraud unit was sufficient in most 
cases to destroy the Leishman-Donovan body, and in a 
series of 136 sores cured by this method the average dose 
was 0°95 unit. The following actual doses were used: 
1 Sabouraud unit, 78 cases; less than 1 Sabouraud unit, 
33 cases; more than 1 Sabouraud unit, 25 cases. 

The ideal is to administer the full dose in one sitting, but 
on account of the heating of the tube subsequent to the high 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, two or three 
sittings of one-half or one-third units were employed, 
usually at intervals of one week. A whole Sabouraud unit 
should be administered and in only about 20 per cent. of 
cases or less is any additional exposure required. In septic, 
ulcerated sores treatment should be applied to render them 
as clean as possible before commencing radiation and there- 
after a stimulating lotion, such as that of zinc sulphate, is 
employed. The non-ulcerated form required no extra 
treatment except perhaps a dry dressing as protection 
from injury. 

tesults, 


The result of such treatment of 130 patients with 237 
sores is Shown in the accompanying table :— 


Result. Patients. Sores. 
1. Transferred overseas ; treatment unfinished... 8 ......... a5 
2. Admitted to hospital; result unknown ... ... 3 ........ ay 
3. Not progressing well; ceased to attend Reet tact eee 1} 
4. Progressing well; ceased to attend; probably t 3] 68 
MORO Nea areca nr lemiiiss lekictcet Aska. eS 
Se Crom DICCOMTCULOT 2, tes eo oi Cie kt pg N sat 136 
Demobilisation was responsible for most of the cases 
in line 1, and probably for many in line 4. One of the 


four failures was a Baghdad Jewess with sores of five 
years’ duration ; another was an elderly officer who did 
not respond to treatment. The remaining two took no 
care of their sores and gradually got worse. Three 
cases were referred to me after undergoing long courses 
of ionisation without success. In none of these did 
X rays cause any marked improvement. One was. 
admitted to hospital and two transferred overseas. Of 
the 136 sores cured the average time from commence- 
ment of treatment to complete cure was 27 days. The 
periods varied from ten days to two months, the latter 
time being taken in a number of chronic sores of from 
one to two years’ standing. Ulcers and sores of a few 
months usually healed in 10-20 days. 

Smears were made from scrapings of ulcers and from 
aspirations of non-ulcerated sores. Leishman-Donovan 
bodies were found in about 75 per cent. of cases 
examined, the parasite being extremely difficult to 
demonstrate in sores of considerable age. Smears 
made during the course of the treatment exhibited 
rapid death and disappearance of the parasite in 7-10 
days after administration of a full Sabouraud unit. 


Conclusions. 

The advantages of X ray therapy can be enumerated 
as follows: 1. The rays act directly on the causative 
organism. 2. They are able to penetrate unbroken skin 
or masses of diseased tissue, thereby being efficient in 
ulcerated and non-ulcerated sores alike. 3. Cases can 
be treated as out-patients and can very often continue 
their occupation. 4. There is no risk of constitutional 
disturbance, the danger of dermatitis or necrosis being 
absent with the doses utilised. 5. The treatment is 
Short, painless, and easy to administer. 6. Sores in 
awkward positions, such as the inner canthus of the 
eye, lips, and alz nasi (actual cases), can be very readily 
dealt with. 7. The scars left after healing are supple 
and of such colour after about six months as to be 
barely noticeable. This is important, as the sores 
invariably occur on exposed parts, such as the face and 
hands. 

The results were very satisfactory, and it is possible 
that X ray therapy may be of value in the treatment of 
the allied forms of leishmaniasis—espundia and kala- 
azar—as X rays have an undoubted destructive effect 
on the Leishman-Donovan body. 
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CasLIAcC disease shows three cardinal features: 
enlargement of the abdomen without signs of organic 
disease, persistent or relapsing diarrhoea with pale 
fatty stools, and retardation of physical growth and 
development. Of this triad of symptoms the last 
two stand related as cause and effect; and where the 
fat wastage has been sufficient to produce conspicuous 
stunting a type of true infantilism is seen. To this 
type it would appear that a variety of names has been 
given, for it seems more than probable that some cases of 
infantilism spoken of as pancreatic, intestinal, hepatic, 
and biliary are really all the same condition—namely, 
infantilism resulting from coeliac disease. 
infantilism,’’ the term used in this paper, is free of 
objection, for it commits us to no opinion on the cause 
of cceliac disease, while clearly denoting a type of 
infantilism in which the impairment of development is 
due to that malady. 

In the present paper three cases of cceliac infantilism 
are studied from the points of view only of their fat- 
digestion and the clinical and analytical alterations 
produced by the administration of bile-salts. The 
investigations are described in the order in which they 
were undertaken, and the results briefly discussed. 

Very few fecal analyses have been made in cceliac 
cases,! and although bile-preparations have not been 
left altogether untried, their administration has not 
been accompanied by analyses. Investigations on these 
lines would, I thought, give some evidence of the 
possible value of bile in promoting fat-absorption in 
coeliac disease, and might even throw some light upon 
the origin of the excessive fat wastage. 

All three cases had been under my observation for 
long periods before they were admitted to Paddington 
Green Children’s Hospital for these investigations. In 
the first two cases it was impossible, owing to war con- 
ditions, to follow any elaborate scheme of fat intake 
and output. All that could be done was to put each 
child on a constant diet and analyse specimens of the 
feeces before and during the administration of bile-salts. 
The results, so far as they went, were encouraging. 
Obviously, however, this method fails to overcome the 
difficulty of the possible variation of the fat-content of 
the stools from day to day even on a constant diet. In 
the third case it was possible to avoid this source of 
fallacy. The child was put on various diets containing 
known quantities of fat and specimens from a three- 
days’ collection of faeces were analysed. These pro- 
cedures were repeated during the administration of 
bile-salts. Unfortunately, the only case available at 
this time was in a very quiescent stage, the stools being 
as nearly normal as is ever the case in this patient. 

All tests and analyses were carried out by Dr. H. 
Perkins unless otherwise stated. 


Administration of Bile-salts. 
In these investigations I used the bile-salts them- 
selves to make the experiment as clear-cut as possible. 


Perhaps better results might have been obtained by 
giving desiccated bile, and when preparations of pig- 








L Previous papers on celiac disease are not easy to trace. The 
subject-index of the Index. Medicus (1888-1918) includes neither 
Oceliac Disease nor Morbus Ceeliacus. 


a time. 


** Coeliac’ 


bile. again, become. :available..I. hope to.try them. .Ne 
harmful effects were observed: from the bile-salts even 
after periods of many weeks. Their presence could 
not be recognised with certainty in the urine, so that 
probably they are largely excreted by the bowel. They 
tended to diminish rather than increase the diarrhea, 
as would be likely should they reduce the percentage ot 
fat in the stools. siieers ee | 

Bile preparations are usually. given in keratin-coated 
pills or capsules of hardened gelatin. This increases 
the difficulty of administration where small children 
are concerned, and the question of the necessity ot 
such protective coverings. arose. Professor H. K. Roa 
kindly advised me in this matter. By experiment he 
found that the property of altering surface-tension was 
not in the least. impaired by previous incubation fox 
18 hours with acid, acid and pepsin, alkali, or alkal 
and trypsin. Thus treated a 1 per cent. solution of 
bile-salts remained as active as a freshly prepared 
solution of equal strength. I therefore gave the 
bile-salts in water with alkali and a flavouring agent. 
The taste of the mixture is very bitter. The dose 
employed was 1 gr. each of sodium glycocholate and 
sodium taurocholate, given three times a day with: the 
principal meals. In Case 2 double doses were given fo1 


Cases. 


The first case on which the treatment was tried 
proved conspicuously successful. With no alteration 
in the diet and with. no change in the treatment except 
the administration of bile-salts, a loss of weight was 
turned into a rapid and sustained increase. There was 
also a great improvement in the appearance of the 
stools, and analyses showed a large drop in their fat, 
percentage. These results were the more striking as 
the patient had been under strict treatment in hospital 
and convalescent home for nearly a year previously, 
with very slow improvement. Rapid alterations in 
weight in cceliac cases, where a stool may weigh as 
much as 13 1b. when passed, are of little significance, 
but in this instance the gain was sustained. I do not 
recall having seen such steady improvement in any 
like case, and I certainly formed the opinion that it was 
due to the treatment by bile-salts. oa . 

CASE 1.—Henry E., aged 3 years 8 months. Two years ago 
brought to me for diarrhoea and enlarged abdomen, which 
have persisted. A year ago admitted for coeliac disease 
under my late colleague, Dr. L. Guthrie. As an in-patient 
gained 3 lb.in four and a half months. Then sent to our 





Ter BILESALTS GIVEN a ae 


Weekly weights (from admission to discharge) in Case 1 on 
constant diet. 


convalescent home, where he gained 31b. in six months. At 
home for six weeks, then again admitted to hospital, coming 
under my care. Weight 231b. 60z. (normal for age, about 
36 lb.). Height 322 in. (normal about 36 in.). Very pale. 
Abdomen large. Stools (2-3 daily) large (weighing up to 
13 1b.), pale, unformed, offensive. Loewi’s pupil test nega- 
tive; urinary diastase 10. eS 

Course.—Given a constant diet containing food ostensibly 
free from fat, together with milk 14 pints, dripping 1 02. 
and bread 6 oz. daily. This roughly represents 59 g. of fat 
daily. During the first week a loss of 6 oz. in weight and n0 
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rr greenness 
Jobvious improvement, in the appearance of the stools. On figure would have been obtained if the specimen had been 
ithe eighth day on the diet a specimen of feces found to | taken at the end of the first instead of the second week of 
‘contain 57°14 per cent. of fat. This analysis was kindly done | treatment by bile-salts. By now the difficulties in getting 
for me by Professor Roaf. On the same day bile-salts | the child to take the food were insuperable, and the diet had 
‘were started and given continuously thereafter. No change | to be altered, so that no further analyses were made. The 
in the diet. In one week of this treatment he gained urinary diastase number went up from 10 before to 22 during 
1 Ib. 10 0z.; in two weeks 2 |b. 12 oz. Stools darker and | the administration of bile-salts. 
firmer but still variable. A specimen analysed (Webster) Although it is possible to point to a considerable gain of 
at the end of two weeks’ treatment on bile-salts contained, | weight and improvement in the stools directly after the 
in the dried state, 26°7 per cent. of fat (neutral fat, 12°3 per | commencement of the treatment by bile-salts before the 
gent. ; fatty acid, 27 per cent.; soap, 60°7 per cent. of total | emotional disturbances began, the case as a whole was dis- 
fecal fat). Im seven weeks a gain of over 41b.; dripping in appointing and unconvincing. Were it not for the striking 
the diet replaced by syrup as the boy was getting so fat. | results obtained in the first case, I should lay little stress on 
‘The stools became more persistently firm, but were still | the temporary improvement shown in Case 2. On the other 
variable. A particularly bad specimen was found to contain | hand, it must be remembered that the difficulties in carrying 
(Webster) 46°6 per cent. of fat (neutral fat, 10°5 per cent. ; | out the investigation at all in this case were very great. 


} acid, 50°9 per cent.; soap, 38°6 per cent. of total fecal ' ‘ ; 

fat). This, although Rogie tore gi than the previous In the third case it was possible to make rather more 

specimen, was still an improvement on the first stool. | Claborate investigations. These are detailed below, but 

Later, the stools became quite persistently more satisfactory | the following points should be noted. 1. The disease 
was throughout in a quiescent stage. On admission and 
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im appearance, smaller, darker, and more formed. 
_ During the 15 weeks in which he took bile-salts the boy 


Heined nearly 71lb.and grew iin. in height. 
administration. 


: 


remain small, dark, and formed. 


_ Encouraged by these results I determined to try the 
same procedures on a girl who had attended me for 
several years for coeliac disease, although I anticipated 
Two factors render this 
case about the most troublesome one that I have 
mecountered. First, her tolerance for fat is extremely 
‘ow, which probably accounts for the fact that at the 


great difficulty in her case. 


ie of 7 she developed well-marked ‘‘late rickets.’’ 


ter obstinate refusal of food. 


constant diet is necessary. Moreover, in this child, 
mything approaching forceful persuasion to 


mae ces vomiting and looser stools. The attempt, 


10wever, was made to carry out the same investigations 


iS In Case 1. 
ihe fat percentage of the stools determined. Then 
dile-salts were given without Changing the diet. There 
Vas a quick improvement in the stools, both in appear- 
mee and on analysis, and a rapid gain of weight. These 
mprovements were not maintained, and the child 
efusing the diet the experiment had to be abandoned. 
CASE 2.—Doris F. Diarrhoea and vomiting started at the 
ge of 2, the former persisting ever since. Has been under 
ny care since 3. At 7 developed marked rickety changes, 
welling of radial epiphyses, knock-knee, and curving of 
ibie. Has the habit of eating dirt and is most perverse over 
ier food. At 7 years 11 months I admitted her. In 15 days 
he gained 131b.,and I sent her to our convalescent home. 
“here she remained for about three months, but losing 
veight rapidly she was readmitted direct to hospital. On 
eadmission: aged 8 years 3 months, height 364 in. (normal 
or age about 47 in.), weight 24 lb. 6 oz. (normal about 52 Ib). 
ibdomen: large. Stools: 45 daily, large, pale, loose, 
ffensive. ‘‘ Tryptic” activity good (casein test). 
Course.—She was immediately placed on a diet containing 
oughly 25 g. fat daily. Even this appeared rather too rich 
or her, but was persevered with in the hope that the bile- 
alts might render it better tolerated. On the fourth day of 
his diet a specimen of the feces showed in the dried state 
Webster) 52:4 per cent. of fat (neutral fat, 15-3 per cent.; 
uity acid, 75:4 per cent.; soap, 9°3 per cent. of total fecal 
at), The urinary diastase number was 10. On the diet she 
ained 10 oz. in weight in five days. Her stools were two 
aily, large, liquid, and pale. On the fifth day bile-salts 
1 an alkaline mixture were started, with no change in 
he diet. Five days later the stools were noted as 
efinitely improved, semi-formed, andcertainly darker. By 
he end of one week’s treatment with bile-salts she had 
aimed a further 2lb.40z. After this, however, the stools 
egan to get less satisfactory again, and her weight to drop. 
here was considerable difficulty in persuading her to take 
he prescribed food, causing emotional distress. At the end 
the second week of treatment the stools appeared un- 
atisfactory, but a specimen analysed (Webster) was found 
9 contain dried 33-7 per cent. of fat (neutral fat, 7°7 per cent.; 
vty acid, 49:3 per cent. ; soap, 43:0 per cent. of total fetal 
ut). This percentage showed considerable improvement on 
nat obtained in the first analysis, but probabiy a lower 















The urinary 

stase number, which was 10 before the bile-salts were 
started, was found to be raised to 25 and 28 during their 
Seen six months after his discharge, 
without further treatment and on ordinary diet, he has 
grown a further liin. and has gained 33lb.; the stools 


secondly, all treatment is rendered most difficult by 
No one who has not 
experienced this symptom in cceliac children can 
“ppreciate the absolute bar that this complication 
seeents, more especially where, as here, a perfectly 


eat 


The child was put on a constant diet and 


administered from that time onward. 


during all the treatment the stools were small and 
nearly normal in appearance. In this respect this case 
differs much from the previous ones. 2. The boy was 
fed on three different diets whose fat-contents were 
accurately known. 3. In the previous cases chance 
specimens of faeces were analysed. In the present one, 
in order to obviate possible variations in their fat- 
content from day to day, the fzces for 76 hours were 
collected, weighed, mixed, and from them a Specimen 
was taken, weighed, dried, and analysed. 4. Knowing 
thus the daily intake and the daily output of fat, it was 
possible to calculate the percentage of fat utilised on 
the various diets. 5. This procedure was repeated 
during the administration of bile-salts and the results 
obtained compared with the previous figures. 


CASE 3.—Albert C. Diarrhoea with abdominal enlargement 
started gradually at 3 years 7 months. First brought'to me 
two months later, weighing 25lb. 120z. At 4 years was 
admitted under my care. He was treated by dieting and 
bynopancreatin, and was discharged at the end of two 
months, having lost 11b.120z. 

On readmission, aged 5 years 5 months; height, 394 in. 
(normal for age about 413) ; weight, 37} 1b. (normal about 42). 
Small but well nourished. Abdomen rather large. Colour good. 
Stools 1-2 daily, not large, fair colour, semi-formed or formed. 
Loewi’s pupil test, negative ; urinary diastase, 10. ‘‘Tryptic”’ 
activity of stools (casein test) good. Allowed up in the ward; 
for a week given an ordinary mixed diet, on which he gained 
4 oz. in weight. On the eighth day given a fixed diet con- 
taining 60:26 g. fat daily (Diet A). All the feeces passed on 
the llth, 12th, and 13th days were collected and weighed, 
and on analysis showed 24:0 per cent. fat (neutral fat, 
19:1 per cent.; fatty acid, 14-4 per cent.; soap, 66°6 per cent. 
of total feecal fat). Immediately after this the fat in the 
diet was increased to 75:11 g. daily (Diet B). After four days 
on this the stools were collected again for three days. On 
analysis they showed in the dry state 28-0 per cent. fat 
(neutral fat, 12°8 per cent.; fatty acid, 28-7 per cent. ; soap, 
58:5 per cent. of total feecal fat). The fat in the diet was 
then again increased to 89°24 g. daily (Diet C). After three 
days the stools were collected for four days. These showed 
on analysis 28-4 per cent. fat (neutral fat, 8-5 per cent. ; fatty 
acid, 28°2 per cent. ; soap, 63°3 per cent. of total fecal fat). 

from the data obtained it is possible to present figures 
showing (a) the daily absorption of fat and (b) the utilisa- 
tion of fat on the three diets. Given in order, passing from 
the diet poorest in fat to the one richest in fat, we find :— 

On Diet A he took 60°26 g. and excreted 143 g. fat daily. 
“ a 75 T1595, Zo 16°8 ,, 33 
" CMe 89°24 3 12h ~ 
Thus, the greater the daily intake of fat the larger the 
amount absorbed daily. Further, the utilisation of the fat 
improved in the same way; the greater the daily intake of 
fat the larger was the percentage (per 100 g. fat taken) 
absorbed. 
On Diet A he absorbed 76°3 per cent. of the fat taken. 
3 177 re 


9 > a9 99 ee) 


a C 85°8 os is 2. 

These figures, showing that the patient absorbed more fat 
on the richer diets than on those less rich, are confirmed by 
the alterations in weight of the boy on the various diets. 

On Diet A he lost 
e B ,, gained... oe oie ys 
79 C ? or ee 15 9 99 8 

The patient was then given a mixed diet, bile-salts being 
The stools began to 
get smaller, and days of absolute constipation occurred, 
After he had taken bile-salts for ten days he was put back on 
to a fixed diet. For the purpose Diet C, the richest'in ‘fat, 


1 oz. in 6 days. 
ih a 
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was chosen, as it appeared likely that on either of the other 
diets constipation might upset the calculations desired to be 
made, and, of course, no aperients could be permitted during 
the days of collecting the feces. After three days the stools 
for three days were collected. On analysis these showed, 
dried, 28 per cent. of fat (neutral fat, 5-4 per cent. ; fatty acid, 
16:1 per cent. ; soap, 78°5 per cent. of total feecal fat). 

A comparison between the results obtained on Diet C 
before and during the administration of bile-salts can now 
be made :— 


, On Diet C. Without bile-salts. With bile-salts. 
, Weight of feeces daily ... 290 5: 2ae gud Beuct 141°6 g. 
ey dried feces daily 44°6 Bo ciccec ees 41°5 g. 
» Fat excreted daily... ve LO Bays eee 1l6¢ 
Percentage of fat in dried feces DBA OE aes asisas 28°0 9 
Ay fecal fat excreted in 
Splut LON eee eee LO ote eae 94°6 % 
fat taken which is . 
absorbed:.. 0...) (855%) wet 870% 


These figures show that while there is a great diminution of 
the amount of water excreted in the feces during the. admini- 
stration of the bile-salts, the other figures are only slightly 
improved when the bile-salts are being given.. During the 
time when bile-salts were being given their presence could 
not be detected in the urine with certainty by the sulphur 
test. The urinary diastase number became raised to 20. 


Discussion and Conclusions. 


1. Percentage of fat in stools.—In the first two cases, 
where the stools were unformed and typical of cceliac 
disease, the percentages of fat in the dried fzeces were 
57°14 and 52°4. These figures correspond to those 
obtained by others. Cammidge, examining three cases 
for Still, obtained’ percentages of 26°9, 73°1, 42°5. In 
Cheadle’s cases Willcox’s figures were 33 per cent. in 
one case and from 19°8 to 49°65 per cent. in another. 
Herter found from 25 to 47°2 per cent.. In Case3, where 
the stools were as satisfactory as is'ever the case in 
this patient, it is interesting to note that the percentages 
of total fat in the feces were still slightly above the 
normal figure. Here percentages from 24 to 28 were 
obtained. It would appear, therefore, that even. in 
quiescent stages the absorption of food-fat: is rather 
below the normal. 
be associated with some causative anomaly which, as 


it. were, waxes and wanes rather than comes and 


goes ; and I think careful clinical study of the variations 
in a Coeliac case strongly supports this view. 
).2. Hat absorption and utilisation.—Case 3 is the only 
one in which accurate figures can be given, and these 
have been displayed above. They show that during a 
quiescent stage of the complaint increasing the daily 
intake of fat not only increases the absolute amount of 
fat absorbed daily but even the percentage of the food- 
fat absorbed. Obviously there must be a limit to this 
rule, but the figures enforce an important clinical fact 
that it is unwise perpetually to starve the patient of 
fat, treating the stools and not the child. In my 
experience there is often a better gain of weight when 
the stools are semi-formed and obviously fatty, than 
when they appear more normal in consistence and 
colour. Inactive stages of the disease, however, the 
fat in the diet should be reduced. ! 
_ 8. Fat-splitting.—lIt is difficult to say what proportion 
of the fat in the faces should appear as split fat; 
usually 75 per cent. is regarded as the normal. The 
Dette obtained in the cases presented here are as 
follows :— 


Without bile-salts. With bile-salts. 


Case o/ ee aaey f 877% 
-Case 1 80% (approx.)......... 1 39°5% 
Cases we: 84°79. es eee 92°3% 
Diet A ... 809%) eee ees —_ 
Case 3< Diet B ... 8T 20%! WR eee — 
(Diet C ... 91°5% =), | eee 94°6% 


. The figures show, first, that there is no sign of any 
defect in the splitting of fat, and we may with some 
confidence conclude that the deficient fat-absorption in 
coeliac disease is not due to deficient fat-splitting. 
Secondly, there is some improvement in fat-splitting 
during the administration of bile-salts. This, I think, 
ig probably to be accounted for by the lessening of 
peristalsis accompanying the improved fat-absorption. 
Thirdly, there arises the important question: What 
value. have these figures:in excluding the pancreas as 


‘present paper is 


If this is so, cceliac disease must: 


the cause of celiac disease? It is no longer ‘tenable 
that with adequate fat-splitting pancreatic disease is 
absolutely excluded. The modern view is, rather, that 
disease of the pancreas is present where there is 
definitely defective splitting of fat, but that its possi- 
bility cannot be set aside in all cases where fat-splitting 
is normal. Nevertheless the fact that these three cases, 
all of exactly the same type, all show highly efficient 
splitting of fat, may be claimed to be some support to 
the view that the pancreas is not the cause of the 
excessive fat. wastage. In view of the fact that in the 
cases reported by Cheadle, Herter, and Still the fat- 
splitting was always efficiently performed, we may 
perhaps go a step further in the matter and state that 
no case of cceliac disease has yet been reported in which 
the fat-splitting was so defective as to point towards 
pancreatic insufficiency. . : in | 

4. The pancreas in celiac disease.—Although the 
not ' primarily concerned with 
disputing the pancreatic: origin of coeliac disease, I think 
it well to state that I have never found any positive 
evidence pointing towards pancreatic insufficiency. 
From the nine cases I have .studied the following 
evidence may be quoted: (a) In my only autopsy. the 


‘pancreas and its ducts were perfectly normal; (6) ‘true 


steatorrhcea, the passage of liquid separated fat, I 
have never seen in cceliac disease; (c) creatorrhcoea | 
have never observed. Protein digestion has. always 
appeared as adequate as the rapid peristalsis would 
permit; (d) in the two. cases I have tested the stools 
gave clear evidence of proteolytic activity by the 
casein test; (e) the urinary diastase test (four cases) 
has always given numbers within normal. limits; 
(f) Loewi’s pupil test has always. been negative; 
(g) there has been no evidence of defective fat-splitting 
(see above). a | 
5. Treatment by bile-salts.—I consider first the case 
which was in a quiescent stage (Case 3). Here the fat 
wastage in the stools was only slightly above the 
normal, and the splitting and utilisation of the food-fat 
were good before the administration of bile-salts. 
While they were being taken the chief change which 
took place was that the motions became much more 
dry and firm, while on analysis there were seen great 
diminution in the amount of water contained in the 
feces and a slight improvement in the absorption, 
splitting, and utilisation of tat. Evidently in a case 
doing as well as this one during the period of investiga- 
tion not much may be hoped for from the employment 
of bile-salts. “3 
Turning to Cases 1 and 2 the disease was showing 
active symptoms, the motions being large, pale, and 
fatty, and it is clear that bile-salts would have their 
best effect here if they are of any value in the treat- 
ment of coeliac disease. The evidence produced is not 
as complete as I should wish, since I am not able to 
give the important figures for fat utilisation (percentage 
of food-fat absorbed). This figure does not necessarily 
alter in strict correspondence with variations in the 
percentage of fat in the feces even with a constant 
diet ; nevertheless, we are justified in concluding that 
the fat in the food is being better absorbed where there 
is a distinct drop in the percentage of fat in the feeces 
combined with an increase in the patient’s weight, no 
alteration having been made in the diet. In both 
Cases 1 and 2 such improvements occurred during the 
time in which they were taking bile-salts. In Case 1 
the percentage of fat in the dried feces dropped from 
57°14 to 26°7 in a good specimen, and 46°6 in a bad one, 
and the child’s weight-chart showed that a loss of 
weight became changed to a rapid and sustained 
increase. In Case 2 the percentage of fat in the dried 
feeces dropped from 52°4 to 33°7, and had, I think, been 
lower, while the gain of weight was rapid and imme: 
diate ; but the improvement was not maintained under 
circumstances already detailed. In both cases the diet 
was constant throughout the periods under review ; the 
only alteration made in the treatment was the adminis 
tration of bile-salts. . & 
Summing up, the evidence here presented suggests, 
in my opinion, that during the stages of fatty diarrhowa 
in coeliac cases bile-salts may cause an improvement 1D 
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)which itself may limit further the absorption of fat. 


Case 2) in which at the age of 7 years rickety changes 


“yecurred in the long bones. The skiagraphic evidence 
din also in accordance with the usual changes in 


/yreviously been recorded in connexion with cceliac 
‘nfantilism. It is curious that in this disease, in which 
“he absorption of fat is so conspicuously defective, 


oa. occur. In one case seen, aged 18 years (height 


“years of age. In neither case were there anv signs in 
oD 


| 


‘dding a trace of bile-salts artificially to a urine whose 
‘rinary diastase number was known. 
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/tat-absorption ; while in the quiescent stages, when the 
ystools are comparatively normal, their action is much 
‘slighter. On the further question as to whether we may 
Attribute the fatty diarrhcea of cceliac disease to a 
htailare in the secretion of bile-salts, many more observa- 










































sions are evidently required before this opinion could be THERAPEUTICAL. : 
proved correct. In the’ one case examined it was not 
‘possible to detect the presence of cholalic acid in the A NOTE ON 


,lces before bile-salts were given; but the clinical 
pmeeots of the usé of bile-salts were certainly not 
sufficiently striking or complete to prove this view, 
which I suspect will ultimately be found to be correct. 
ae this connexion it may be suggested that it is very 
vossible that the excessively fatty contents of the 
“ntestine may set up a transient catarrhal enteritis, 





UNUSUAL COMPLICATIONS IN PNEUMONIA. 
By H. W. HAwEs, M.B., B.C. CANTAB., 


LATE HOUSE PHYSICIAN AT THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL, LONDON: 


> 


THE two following cases may be of interest as illus- 
trating the difficulty which may be experienced in the 
diagnosis of pneumonia of the cerebral type. 


CASE 1.—A. W., a boy aged 6 years, was brought to hospital by 
his mother, who gave the following history. At 6 P.M.on March 27th 
he was quite well. At10.30 p.m. the same evening she found him 
crying with pain in the right side of the stomach. At 10'A.M. on 
March 28th he seemed delirious. At 3 p.m. the same day he was 
much worse, and so she brought him to hospital. There was'no 
history of vomiting, shivering, or cough. Food poisoning was 
eliminated. 

On admission the child appeared pale and ill. The temperature 
was 1012” F., pulse 136, respiration 40. He was unconscious and could 
not be roused. He moaned a little, but there was no meningeal 
cry. The tongue was furred. The tonsils were enlarged’ and 
injected. The air entry over the left pulmonary apex was poor. No 
other lesion of the lungs or heart was found. The child frequently 
placed his hands over the right iliac fossa, and he wriggled consider- 
ably whenever this region was palpated. ' There were no other signs 
of appendicitis. There was slight internal strabismus and ptosis’ 
The knee-jerks were absent and the plantar reflexes doubtful. 
Otherwise the nervous system was normal. Kernig’s sign, rash, and 
head retraction were all absent. The C.S.F. was under increased 
tension, but otherwise normal. A diagnosis of pneumonia of the 
cerebral type was made. He vomited bilious matter four times 
during the night and remained in a condition of profound shock 
until he died at 6 A.mw. on March 29th. Just before death the 
temperature was 102°F., the pulse 152, respiration 48. ae 

Post-mortem examination revealed left-sided pleurisy with purulent 
fluid in the pleura, chiefly occupying the apical region. This fluid 
grew pneumococci, no influenza organisms were found. There was 
red hepatisation of the left lower lobe. The appendix was not 
found at first, but there were many large glands the size of a hazel- 
nut round the cecum, to which were attached several adhesions. 
On tracing up the appendix from within the lumen of the gut an 
abscess cavity was discovered containing a thimbleful of pneumo- 
coccal pus. The brain was normal. 

CASE 2.—J. C., boy, aged 63 years, was brought up to hospital on 
March 26th by bis mother, who gave the following history. At 
10 p.m.on March 24th the boy had sudden acute pain in the riglit 
side of the stomach. Convulsions and repeated vomiting quickly 
followed. After 12 hours he became unconscious and slightly 
delirious. ' 

On admission at 4P.M. on March 26th he was found pale'and un- 
conscious. The temperature was 102'4° F., pulse 116, respiration 36. 
There was some cough. Tongue clean. No rashes present. The 
air entry was poor over the right pulmonary base and a few fine 
crepitations were audible in this region. On palpation in the 
region of McBurney’s point the boy writhed and put up his hands 
as if to prevent himself being touched. There were no other signs 


| Iyer this, bile-salts would have no immediate effect. 
6. “‘Late rickets.’’—A case has been here reported 


t 


rickets. So far as I know such a condition has not 


shanges in the long bones are so much less frequent 

an in renal infantilism. Perhaps the minor mani- 
estations of rickets are missed. Delay in dentition may 
‘ft. 9in.), the last temporary tooth had only just been 
hed. In another case, aged 10 years and 9 months, the 
iental development was that of a child between 8 and 


he long bones. 

7. Urinary diastase test.—A curious point arises here 
shat the figures obtained in this test were in every case 
onsiderably heightened when bile-salts were being 
jiven. Before treatment the figure of each case was 10, 
vhile during treatment the figures mounted to 22-28. 
rhese augmented figures are, of course, well within 
ormal limits. What significance, if any, this altera- 
ion may have I do not know. It is perhaps worth 
yhile mentioning that in the case of the higher figures 
‘he test no longer gave quite such clear-cut results as 
a the lower range of figures. We were not able to 
eproduce the alteration in the diastase number by 














a, Summary of Results. 
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fluid appear quite normal, though under increased 
tension, in the very early stages of this disease, as well 
as in influenza and acute intestinal toxzmia. In 
Case 2 generalised tuberculosis became improbable 
after the result of the lumbar puncture; though, before 
definite pneumonic signs appeared, this condition, 
originating in the cecal glands, could not be eliminated. 
Appendicitis seemed improbable. The parallel with 
Case 1 is interesting. Within one day of the admission 
of Case 2 another case came in with very similar signs, 
but was well in 48 hours, a tentative diagnosis ' of 
toxszemia being made: 


Figures in italics are those obtained during administration of 
de-salts. * Figure approximate only. 


I desire to express my gratitude to Professor Roaf 
x his helpful advice, as well as for the assistance 
etailed in this paper; also to Dr. H. B. G. Newham, 
-M.G., who, early in my investigations, encouraged me 
y Stating that in 1911 he had successfully checked the 
larrhoea of an unrecorded coeliac case in a child by 
sing “‘tabloids’’ of pig-bile.. My thanks are also due 
) the sister of my ward for her careful coéperation in 
wrying out the investigation of the cases. 
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I have to thank Dr. Edmund Cautley and Dr. Philip 
Hamill for their kindness in allowing me to publish 
these notes on their cases. 





AN UNUSUALLY LARGE RENAL CALCULUS. 
By H. B. MyLvAGANAM, F.R.C.S. ENG., 


SURGEON IN CHARGE OF THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 
BANGALORE, S. INDIA. 


THE interest in the following case lies in the circum- 
stance that it has been possible for a stone to attain 
such an enormous size in the renal pelvis without 
manifesting any clinical sign or symptom in its early 
Stage. 


History of the case.—Patient, a male, H. R. P., aged about 50 years, 
was admitted into hospital on Nov. 20th, 1919, for an abdominal 
tumour, which, he said, he noticed about six months ago and 
which had increased in size gradually ever since. About a year 
previous to the appearance of the tumour he noticed blood in the 
urine and burning sensation during micturition in the region of the 
bladder. But during the last six months he had not noticed any 
blood in the urine, but the quantity of urine had gradually 
diminished since the appearance of the tumour. He never had 
any, renal colic, nausea, or vomiting, but his appetite had failed 
since the appearance of the tumour and he had become emaciated. 
Present condition: Patient is pale, anemic, and emaciated, and 
looks aged. His teeth are covered with tartar and he has pyorrhea. 
Tongue coated and moist. No temperature. Appetite impaired. 
Has looseness of bowels for the last 12 days. 

Local examination: A tumour, of about the size of a medium- 
sized coconut, is seen to occupy the region of the right hypo- 
chondrium, right lumbar, and the right half of the epigastrium 
and umbilical regions. On palpation it is fairly smooth, rounded, 
and hard. It is not freely movable. No fiuid thrill is felt in 
it. It is dull on percussion, and the dullness is continuous with 
the liver dullness. There is pain felt in the tumour on deep 
pressure. Colonic resonance present. The opposite kidney cannot 
be felt. The other abdominal organs appear to be normal. 
Respiratory system is vormal. Heart sounds are weak, but no 
dilatation noted. Pulse small, frequent, and compressible, about 
110 per minute. 

Urine: Sp. gravity, 1025; colour, faintly reddish; reaction, 
slightly alkaline; sugar and albumin, nil; microscopic examina- 
tion showed a few R.B.C. and plenty of pus cells. 

Diagnosis: On account of its rapid growth during the last six 
months, as stated by the patient, the hardness of the tumour, 
absence of renal colic from the commencement, the presence of 
blood in the urine during the early stage, and rapid emaciation 
the tumour was thought to be of malignant nature. The possibility 
of a renal calculus was never entertained. 

Operation (28/10/19).—As the patient was in a very weak state 
and emaciated, the chances of a successful operation were very 
remote, but he was anxious that something should be done to 
relieve his sufferings. So with great reluctance I consented to 
perform the operation. As the tumour was a large one it was 
thought advisable to tackle. it through an abdominal incision 
instead of the usual lumbar incision. Accordingly an incision was 
made along the right linea semilunaris and the abdominal cavity 
opened. The intestines having been packed away, the peritoneum 
over the tumour was incised longitudinally and the two halves 
separated from the surface of the tumour to facilitate removal. On 
feeling the tumour now it felt stony hard, with a thin capsule 
surrounding it. It did not present the appearance of anew growth. 
As there was no time to be lost I proceeded with its removal, which 
was attended with difficulty on account of its adhesions. The 
fatty capsule of the kidney was adherent to the diaphragm and 
the ribs posteriorly, and at its medial end the tumour was also 
adherent to the inferior vena cava to a small extent. After 
ligaturing the renal artery, vein, and ureter separately I was able 
to remove the whole tumour intact except the small portion 
adherent to the inferior vena cava, which was left behind. It was 
only this small area which appeared to be malignant at all. The 
peritoneum over the posterior abdominal wall was approximated 
with fine catgut continuous suture, and the abdominal incision was 
closed in three separate layers. The patient rallied from the 
operation in an hour’s time, became conscious, and was able to 
answer questions. Rectal saline was given. Later in the evening 
he showed signs of collapse. Intravenous saline and pituitrin 
injections were freely given, but of no avail. He died about 
14 hours after the operation. 

Morbid anatomy.—The tumour is smooth, round, and surrounded 
with a capsule formed by the thinned-out kidney substance and 
pelvis. The kidney is elongated, but much reduced in size, and 
occupies the lateral convexity of the tumour. On incising the 
capsule a large stone, dark brown in colour and granular in appear- 
ance, was found to occupy the cavity of the pelvis. It was easily 
detached from the cavity. The whole tumour weighs 44 1b. At its 
upper and medial aspect the tumour is friable and has a granular- 
looking surface. It was at this spot that it was adherent to the 
inferior vena cava _ The stone weighs 3lb. Its largest diameter is 
64 in., the shortest diameter is 6 in., and its circumference is 154 in, 
There was no other stone present. The stone was covered with 
creamy pus. 


As far as I know, a renal calculus weighing 3 lb. has 
never been recorded, and what is more surprising than 
the size of the stone is that the patient should not have 
felt any inconvenience whatever during the period it 
had been slowly growing until six months previous to 
his admission to the Victoria Hospital. A calculus of 
this size should have taken several years to form by 
slow deposit in the ordinary course of events. 
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Aedical Societies, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


SECTION FOR THE STUDY OF DISEASE IN 
CHILDREN. 


At a meeting of this section of the Royal Society o1 
Medicine, held on Oct. 22nd, Dr. FREDERICK LANGMEAD, 
the President, having thanked the members for the 
honour they had done him in electing him to the chair 
asked for a full measure of their support, by showing 
cases and by submitting papers to the section. Owing 
to the days on which the Section meets, early notifica 
tion of the titles of the cases to be shown is very 
advantageous, aS only in this way can an announce 
ment be published in the diary card of the Society anc 
the medical papers. He was empowered by the Counci 
to state that a meeting would be held on each of the 
fixed dates, and that in the unlikely event of insufficien 
material being forthcoming for an ordinary meeting, at 
informal discussion would take place. 


EXHIBITION OF CLINICAL CASES. | 
Severe Anemia. 

Dr. H. CHODAK GREGORY showed a case of Sever 
Anzemia. 

The patient, a female child, aged 1 year and 5 months, ha¢ 
first come under observation nearly two months ago fo 
pallor, loss of appetite, and drowsiness of one months’ dura 
tion. Vomiting had occurred once or twice, the stools wer 
pale and offensive, and there had been no hemorrhages. Shi 
had been breast-fed for three months and then fed on con 
densed sweetened milk. There was no tuberculosis in th 
family and nothing to suggest syphilis. The spleer 
reached to the level of the umbilicus and the live 
was also enlarged to two fingers breadth below thx 
costal margin in the nipple line. No lymphati 
glandular enlargement of consequence ; heart, lungs, an 
urine normal. Stools pale, otherwisenormal. Blood count 
red corpuscles, 3,500,000; colour index, 0°16; white cells 
1880; polymorphs, 36°5 per cent. ; small lymphocytes, 55 pe: 
cent.; large lymphocytes, 5°5 per cent.; large hyalines 
2°75 per cent. ; eosinophils, 1°75 per cent. ; mast cells, 0°5 pe: 
cent. Six normoblasts were seen in counting 400 whit 
cells. Fragility of red cells normal. The Wasserman 
reaction was negative. Three days later the blood coun 
showed a decrease of red cells and a slight increase of white 
The general condition become steadily worse, the tempera 
ture raised every night, the pulse rapid and weak, and th 
right side of the heart considerably dilated. Eight days afte 
admission the child suddenly collapsed and seemed to bi 
dying, but was revived by transfusion of 20 c.cm. of thi 
mother’s blood in 10 per cent. sodium citrate into the lef 
external jugular vein. A second transfusion of 10 c.cm. 0 
blood was done four days later. Steady improvement hat 
followed. Apart from the transfusions, treatment had bees 
limited to small doses of iron and arsenic, and to campho: 
injections when a stimulant was needed. 

Dr. J. H. THURSFIELD congratulated Dr. Gregory on tht 
excellent result of the treatment. He had no hesita 
tion in diagnosing the case as one of von Jaksch’s 
anemia, a condition which he regarded as a distinc 
clinical entity having closer relation to spleno-medullar} 
leuksemia than to other forms of anemia. An unusua 
feature in this case was the absence of haemorrhages 
From a large series of cases which he had studied 1 
collaboration with Dr. Drysdale, he was able to sa} 
that though fatalities occurred from intercurren 
diseases, to which these children were liable, thos 
who survived got well completely.—Dr. H. C.-CAMERO? 
referred to the food which this child had been taking 
during the development of the anemia—viz., condenset 
sweetened milk—and thought that defective dietin: 
must be taken into account in the consideration of tht 
anzmia of infants. It was generally recognised tha 
after the cessation of breast-feeding, iron-contaimins 
constituents were necessary, and also that the reactiol 
of the hemopoietic system to small defects producet 
marked alteration of the blood in infants.—Dr. ER 
PRITCHARD agreed with all that Dr. Cameron had said 
and referred to similar cases described by Dr. - 4 
Parkinson, which appeared to have followed infectio! 
by scarlet fever. He had himself observed such a case 
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He spoke also of the exceptionally good and quick 
_vesults sometimes obtained by the subcutaneous 


‘injection of collosol iron in anzemia in children. 

| Dr. BERNARD MYERS showed a case of 

\ Transposition of Viscera Accompanied by Congenital 

| ued Heart Disease. 

)}, ‘The child, aged 1 year and 4 months, had been blue and 
short of breath since birth. The face was slightly dusky 
jand lips cyanosed. The heart and spleen were on the right 
side and the liver on the left. The apex beat was situated 
win the right nipple line, fourth space. Dullness extended up 
to the second right space and to about half an inch to the 
“left of the sternum. A systolic murmur was heard in the 
‘second right space close to the sternum, and what appeared 
‘to be another systolic murmur had its point of maximum 
intensity over the third right costal cartilage half an inch 
from the sternum. The transposition of the viscera was 
peonfirmed by radiography. Recently a new murmur had 
p been heard at the apex, conducted to the right axilla. An 
 electro-cardiogram was characteristic of dextrocardia. There 
/were 10,400,000 red blood cells per c.mm. and 130 per 
cent. Hb. 

7. Dr. Myers took the view that the case was one of 
pulmonary stenosis and patent interventricular septum, 
regarding the second lesion as evidenced by the mild- 
‘ness of the symptoms, the bruit at the third right 
costal cartilage, and the fact that the second sound was 
neither accentuated nor diminished or absent. 


| Bilateral Cataract. 


_ Mr. H. R. JEREMY showed a case of Bilateral Cataract, 
which he regarded as due to deficiency of internal 
secretion. 
} Case for Diagnosis. 
| Dr. D. H. PATERSON showed (for Dr. F. J. POYNTON) a 
case for diagnosis. 
) The patient was a boy, aged 5 years, whose parents stated 
that his skin had been ‘' too big for his body”’ since birth. 
The skin seemed unduly mobile over the subjacent muscles 
—a condition which was universal, but most marked in the 
distal parts of the extremities. There were many scars on 
‘the knees and elbows, the scars being wide and appearing 
sstretched. In the subcutaneous tissues were a few small, 
bile, seed-like bodies. Sections made of the skin of the 
forearm, compared with similar sections in a normal child, 
‘Showed a lack of fibrous trabecule running between the 
skin and deep fascia. 
Dr. F. PARKES WEBER suggested that the nodules 
consisted of deposits of calcium carbonate in the meshes 
of the fibrous tissue. In cases of subcutaneous deposi- 
‘tion of calcium carbonate the skin was often abnormal. 
»—Dr. E. A. COCKAYNE did not consider that the case 
was one of elastic skin. In such cases there was a 
“myxomatous condition present.—The PRESIDENT, in 
‘agreement with Dr. Parkes Weber, suggested the 
‘diagnosis of calcinosis. That disorder was by no means 
immaterial, for he had had under his observation a 
child who was now too ill to be brought to hospital in 
‘whom the calcium carbonate deposits were causing 
‘multiple abscess formation with discharge of mixed 
‘blood and chalk. 
' Mr. B. WHITCHURCH HOWELL showed a case of 


f 
; Fracture of the Pelvis with Dislocation. 


The patient was a boy, aged 7, who had been knocked 
‘down flat on his back by a motor-car. He was admitted to 
an infirmary for three weeks, and on discharge could not 
‘walk aloneand dragged his legs, the right worse than the 
left. On examination a triangular flattening was found%ever 
-the sacral area, with signs of old bruising and a network of 
veins. This area was tender, and there was also some 
‘tenderness over the pubes. He had some lordosis. The 
movements of his spine were good, and there was nothing 
‘peculiar about his gait. The femoral pulses were equal. 
‘Knee-jerks +, left greater than right. Thickening of the os 
‘pubis was detected by rectal examination. Radiograms 
by Dr. U. Williams showed a fracture of the ilium in the 
Tegion of the sacro-iliac joint, with downward dislocation of 
the sacrum, as well as a fracture of the pubes near the 
Symphysis. Lumbar spine was normal. The boy was shown 
88 a case of extensive injury to the pelvis, with apparently 
very few symptoms—no urinary disturbance, no damage to 

he sacral plexus of nerves, slight deformity. 


The PRESIDENT showed four cases. The first was 
that of a male infant, aged 6 months, with 
Overgrowth of Hair on Part of the Scalp. 


He was in good health and otherwise normal. Over the 
occipital and right parietal regions was a mat of long, dark, 






































silky hair, while the remainder of the scalp was covered by 
down of normal appearance and length. The normal hair 
was growing slowly. No treatment was being adopted. For 
cosmetic reasons much depended upon the colour which the 
normal hair is going to assume. The patient being a boy 
there should be no difficulty in rendering the abnormality 
inconspicuous. The hair on the affected side encroached 
slightly beyond the normal hair limits and the ear was 
somewhat thickened, pigmented, and hairy. 


Dr. COCKAYNE considered the overgrowth of hair was 
due toa hairy molein view of its encroachment upon the 
ear and neck. Judging by the pigmentation of the irides, 
he thought that the normal hair, when it grew, would 
be lighter in colour.—Dr. THURSFIELD agreed with Dr. 
Cockayne as to the diagnosis, and Dr. PARKES WEBER 
preferred the term hairy nevus, and spoke of the close 
similarity of its limits to that of the normal hair line. 

The second case was that of a female infant, aged 
1 year 5 months, in whom there was 

Defective Development of Certain Neck Muscles. 

The patient was brought to hospital because she ‘‘ could 
not sit up straight; the head fell forward, the neck did not 
fill out, and she was unable to stand.’’ Examination revealed 
that though she could sit up for a short period, her 
most comfortable attitude was a semi-reclining one, by 
which means the head could be kept vertical. The neck had 
a very scraggy appearance, owing to imperfect development 
of certain muscles. Of these the sterno-mastoids were 
conspicuously rudimentary, while the upper part of the 
trapezii were small. The short occipital-vertebral muscles 
appeared to be normal. The cervical vertebrae were unduly 
conspicuous, while the scapulze were somewhat small. The 
condition had been present from birth and was unaccompanied 
by symptoms other than those of muscular inefficiency. 
There was a degree of general muscular hypotonia. Dr. 
Ironside Bruce reported that the electrical reactions were 
normal in quality. 

Dr. THURSFIELD discussed the question of possible 
involvement of the upper cervical nerve-supply as the 
result of injury at birth. The shoulder girdle muscles 
seemed to be normal except the trapezius. As muscular 
tissue was present he thought that improvement might 
follow remedial exercises. 

The third case was one of 

Cirrhosis of the Liver. 

The patient was a girl aged 53 years, whose general 
condition was good. Nothing had been noticed until she 
was a year and a half old, when telangiectases appeared 
on the face. The liver was enlarged, especially its left 
lobe, hard, and free from tenderness. ‘T'he spleen extended 
for about 24 inches below the costal margin. There was 
no ascites and only on one occasion had she developed slight 
jaundice. Epistaxis had occurred on four or five occasions, and 
during a recent attack of whooping-cough there had been also 
hematemesis and melena. The lymphatic glands were not 
enlarged and the blood showed no particular features. There 
was no history of alcohol and the Wassermann reaction was 
negative on two occasions. ‘The absence of ascites was 
perhaps a point against the diagnosis of cirrhosis of the 
liver, but experience had shown that this was often delayed 
until late in cirrhosis in childhood, and then quickly 
followed by a fatal issue. 

Dr. PARKES WEBER thought that the combination of 
epistaxis, hrematemesis, slight jaundice, enlargement 
of the liver and spleen, and telangiectasis afforded 
almost conclusive evidence of cirrhosis of the liver. 
The prognosis of such a case showing these symptoms 
at an early age was bad, and death might occur from a 
fatal heematemesis. 

Rhythmical Involuntary Movements. 

The fourth case was that of a boy, aged 2 years and 
9 months, who showed rhythmical involuntary move- 

ments choreiform in type. : ' 

Until 6 months of age the child had remained quiet and 
inactive; at that time he began to use the right arm in a 
jerky way. Thereafter, as his muscular activity increased 
the rhythmical movements became general. Though bright 
in appearance he was obviously mentally defective and 
could neither sit, stand, or crawl. There were no contrac- 
tures or rigidity. The most striking feature was constant 
involuntary movements of the limbs somewhat resembling 
those of chorea but differing, by the sudden interposition of 
shock-like jerks. The reflexes were exaggerated. The 
cerebro-spinal fluid was normal, and the Wassermann 
reaction both of the cerebro-spinal fluid and blood was 
negative. Recently there had been attacks of rigidity on 
the right side, accompanied, according to the mother, by 
pallor on the same side. 
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The President said that Dr. Poynton had kindly 
allowed him to use the in-patient notes of this case. 
He regarded the case as one which, symptomatically, 
could be called cerebral diplegia of the choreiform 
variety, and suggested that the lesion was one of 
defective development of the basal ganglia.—Dr. 
COCKAYNE said that he had seen a child with very 
similar movements after an attack of encephalitis 
lethargica. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
AND HYGIENE. 





Trypanosomiasis Research. 

AT a meeting of this society held at 11, Chandos-street, 
on Oct. 15th, with Professor W. J. K. SIMPSON, the 
President, in the chair, a discussion on the Present 
Position of Trypanosomiasis Research was opened by 
Professor’ WARRINGTON YORKE. His review of this 
important subject drew attention to the problems which 
were referred in 1913 to an interdepartmental committee 
under the chairmanship of the Earl of Desart, for 
jnvestigation of the following points :— 

(1) As to the parts played by wild animals and tsetse- 
flies in Africa in maintaining and spreading trypanosome 
infections of man and stock. 

(2) As to how far it was necessary or feasible to carry out 
game destruction in a chosen area by way of experiment. 

(3) As to the advisability of attempting to exterminate 
wild animals generally or locally for the purpose of checking 
trypanosomiasis in men and stock. 

' (4) What other measures of control should be undertaken. 


The report of this committee appeared in a Blue-book 
in May, 1914, and Professor Yorke in his paper quoted 
in extenso from the general conclusions. Any action 
based on the committee’s findings was necessarily 
suspended by the war, but in July 1920—almost simul- 
taneously with the issue ofa report by the Société de 
Pathologie Exotique in France—the Secretary for the 
Colonies sought recommendations from the Imperial 
Bureau of Entomology as to what line should be pursued 
as the result of the report. The Bureau referred the 
matter to its Glossina Subcommittee, which subsequently 
issued a report. 


In criticising the methods of procedure in the two 
countries Professor Yorke threw out the suggestion that it 
should be the function of the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine to advise the Government on lines similar to those 
adopted by the Société de Pathologie Exotique in advising 
the French Government. He also referred to the different 
aspects presented by the problems facing the two govern- 
ments in their respective colonies. In French Equatorial 
Africa the control of epidemics of Gambiense sleeping sick- 
ness called for energetic measures by such steps as the 
atoxylisation of the sick and infected, the removal of natives 
from infested areas, the clearing of harbourage for insects, 
and administrative precautions to supervise movements of 
porters and travellers; in the British colonies, on the other 
hand, there was at present no very serious epidemic, yet the 
question of trypanosomiasis of domestic stock presented a 
problem almost as important and difficult of solution as that 
confronting the French. In the report of the Glossina‘ Sub- 
committee attention was drawn to the very wide range of 
tropical Africa covered by the distribution of tsetse-flies 


of the Glossina . morsitans group, and to the effect 
of clearing of the bush offering harbourage for the 
flies. Reference was also made to their breeding-grounds 


and food, the destruction of the adult tsetse, to parasites 
and enemies of the fly, and to the influence of odours. 
Professor Yorke claimed, however, that the subject of the 
inter-relationship of game, tsetse-fly, and the pathogenic 
trypanosomes of man and stock had been completely 
ignored by the subcommittee. He further challenged the 
chief recommendations made in the report on the ground of 
the complete inadequacy of the estimated cost and the lack 
of scope offered by the small numbers of experimental 
stations and staff which had been suggested, maintaining 
that such provision would prove entirely insufficient to deal 
with the many important problems bearing on trypano- 
somiasis. The elucidation of the various points raised 
called for organisation and equipment on a much more 
comprehensive scale. He laid stress in particular on the 
results obtained by Dr. Kinghorn and himself in the Luangwa 
Valley, and by the Royal Society Commission in Nyasaland, 
on the pathogenic trypanosomes of domestic stock, a subject 
which he regarded from the economic point of view as im- 
measurably more important in Centraland South-East Africa 


than trypanosomiasis of man. The Conference on Sleepi 


| 
| 
| 


Sickness held at Pretoria in March, 1920, had dealt with the 
question as to whether game really formed the main 
reservoir of the typanosome pathogenic to man, and had 


laid down certain drastic resolutions to prevent introduction 
of infection over the Zululand and Mozambique border, 
which necessarily interfered with the economic life of 
the. community. Professor Yorke pointed out that these 
resolutions were based on the assumption that man consti- 
tuted the main reservoir of T. rhodiense; whereas, if game 
played the chief part as intermediate hosts, action based on 
eer recommendations would undoubtedly prove 
futile. 


Probable Identity of Human and Game Parasites. 


He passed in review the evidence derived from the 
epidemiological and experimental observations, particularly 
of Taute, Huber, and Kleine in Portuguese East Africa, 
which the Conference at Pretoria had regarded as conclusive 
in proving that human and game parasites were not the 
same. He maintained that, on the whole, the evidence 
pointed to their being in reality identical—that man 


possessed a considerable degree of natural immunity to 


varieties such as IT. congolense and vivax, likewise to 
T. rhodiense, and was not readily susceptible to 7. gam- 
biense unless the virulence of the latter became markedly 
increased. He was of firm opinion that game formed the 
chief reservoir from which G. morsitans drew the trypano- 
some pathogenic to man and domestic stock; the latter 
rapidly died when infected, whereas game being tolerant 
harboured the parasites for long periods without manifest- 
ing disease. He therefore urged the necessity of obtaining 
precise information as to the inter-relationship of game, 
tsetse-fly, and the trypanosomes pathogenic to man and 
stock by careful experimental elimination of game from pre- 
scribed districts, and referred to the unique opportunity for 
such investigation offered by a great game drive recently 
held in Zululand. 
Professor Yorke concluded his paper with an emphatic 
criticism of the report of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
and advocated concentration of investigation under one 
central organisation in Africa, with a considerable increase 
of trained personnel and of funds to support the work of the 
Commission for the purpose of dealing satisfactorily and 
successfully with the many problems which call for solution 
in the study of trypanosomiasis. 


Discussion. 

The PRESIDENT dwelt on the necessity for early 
advance in the delayed schemes of investigation, par- 
ticularly in Uganda, where the work remained:almost 
at a standstill—Dr. GUY MARSHALL and Major E. E. 
AUSTEN, members of the Glossina Subcommittee, firmly, 
and at length, refuted the validity of Professor Yorke’s 
criticisms.—Dr. B. BLACKLOCK mentioned in detail the 


work that had been carried out on the shores of Lake 


Victoria Nyanza, and referred to the impracticability 
of game destruction for the control of trypanosomiasis. 
—Dr. A. G. BAGSHAWE drew attention to the French 
belief that in addition to the tsetse-fly the mosquito 
played a part in transmitting trypanosome disease.— 
Dr. G. C. LOW emphasised how complex and difficult 
were bound to prove attempts at solving the many 


points arising out of trypanosomiasis and the vexed 


question of game extermination.—It was unanimously 


decided that further discussion and Professor Yorke’s 


reply should be adjourned to a subsequent meeting of 
the society. 


SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTIONS. 





THE quarterly meeting of this society was held on 
Oct. 18th, Dr. JANE WALKER, the President, in the 
chair. 

Employment of Ex-patients on the Staffs of Tuberculosis 
Institutions. ce 

Dr. ESTHER CARLING submitted a motion recommending 
the employment of ex-patients on the staffs of institutions 
for the treatment of tuberculosis. She pointed out that in 
addition to the benefit the ex-patients themselves derived 
from employment under the most healthy conditions, the 


institution itself benefited in getting first-class service and 
in the encouragement its patients had in seeing their fellows 


keeping their health while earning their living. 

Sir HENRY GAUVAIN opposed the motion. ‘ 
medical snperintendent’s first duty to cure his patients, 
and, to do that, to obtain the best and healthiest staff—a 
voluntary staff serving without any kind of compulsion. 1% 


It was the 
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was not in the best interests of the patients, and the institu- 
! tion itself. would not get full value for its money in employing 
» ex-patients. He objected to any kind of moral pressure 
being brought to bear on ex-patients by the suggestion that 


) 


it was in their best interests that they should take up this 
} work. He doubted whether the work in a sanatorium pro- 
| vided the best surroundings for the ex-patients.. There was 
lee very grave danger of their being exploited by the institu- 
» tion, especially in the case of better-class persons of. limited 
| means. 
» Dr. JAMES WATT supported the motion. Ex-patients, if 
» properly selected, were not in any sense invalids, and were 
quite fit for institution work. They gave more loyal, 
intelligent, and sympathetic service than non-tuberculous 
_persons. They should be paid the standard rate of wages, 
§ could not expect their employers to bear the cost of the 


ext It was undesir- 


extra sickness to which they were liable. 
able to mix tuberculous with healthy staff. 
. Dr. W. C. FOWLER insisted on the staff, whether tuber- 
‘culous or not, being of slightly better class than the patients 
. themselves. This applied particularly to the industrial 
* districts. 

' _ Dr. MARcus PATERSON said the employment of ex-patients 
_as domestics and on the outdoor male staff had worked very 
_well at Frimley. There ought to be an interval of a year 
between discharge as a patient and employment on the 
. staff.’ 

, The PRESIDENT thought heads of departments ought not 
. to be ex-patients, but nurses and maids might well be. 
i Where persons of impaired working capacity were employed 
Pr it was impossible to pay standard wages, but the danger 
| of exploitation was not a practical point. The ex-patient, 
i instead of joining under moral pressure, usually begged to 
, be taken on the staff. Employment of these people ensured 
i a wide choice, and good character and capacity in those 
selected. 

| Dr. H. E. WATSON agreed that all the staff should be 
| tuberculous or none, and in the former case argued that 
/ none of them should have tubercle bacilli present in their 
sputum. 

_ Ona vote the motion was carried, but onl 
Majority. 













y by a small 


Classification of Cases of Tuberculosis. 

Dr. F. R. WALTERS opened a discussion on the 
_ Classification of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

| A good classification ought to provide accurate definition 
|.of groups which did not overlap, and should be based on facts 
, which were not variable or open to dispute, and which were 
available without elaborate apparatus or difficult technique 
like radiography. It should be based on three of the 
‘factors which determine prognosis—namely, extent and 
| severity of the local lesion, amount of constitutional dis- 
turbance, and presence of serious complications. Of these 






, factors, the first or anatomical, should be the primary. The 
-Turban-Gerhardt classification, as modified by the Local 
. Government Board, was the best of the anatomical methods. 
This included miliary tuberculosis in the three groups, and 





' did not distinguish between fibrosis and infiltration. But 
‘no purely anatomical classification was sufficient in making 
| @ prognosis, or in estimating results of treatment, hence the 
| three anatomical. groups should be subdivided each into 
» three, according as the functional disturbance was slight, 
l moderate, or severe. The degrees of constitutional disturb- 
ancé were defined in terms of fever, nutrition, strength, 
_ digestion, and circulation, and along with these were 
taken for convenience the presence or absence of serious 
complications. The American vlassification was condemned 
. because it mixed up anatomical and physiological factors 
together in its three groups. Sir Robert Phillip’s system 
failed because it defined the physiological factors in com- 
. parative, not in positive, terms, with the result that no two 
' people would classify cases alike. 
_ Further subdivision of each physiological grad¥ into 
' three was advocated in order to estimate better the 
' results of treatment, but this was deprecated in the 
Subsequent discussion, taken part in by Dr. NIVEN 
ROBERTSON, Dr. PATERSON, and Dr. WATT. The 
. question will be further considered at the next meeting. 


: SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


_. THE annual general meeting of the society was held 
on Oct. 22nd at 1, Upper Montague-street, London, W.C., 
when the new President, Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. 
PREMANTLE, M.P., was installed by the outgoing 
President, Professor. H. R. Kenwood. The annual 

report of the council was received, which referred to 

the recent reorganisation of the society and the forma- 
sion of four groups within it—viz., the Tuberculosis 
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and assistant school medical officers was elected. 
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Group, the Naval, Military, and R.A.F. Hygiene Group, 
the Whole Time (Non-County) Medical Officers of 
Health Group, and the School Medical Group. If also 
recorded its appreciation of the services rendered by 
Professor Kenwood during his presidency, more 
especially in connexion with the reconstruction of 
the society, which now takes its place as the repre- 
sentative body of the whole public health medical 
Service. Seventy-eight new members were elected. 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, K.C.B., late Principal Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board, was elected as 
an Honorary Fellow on the proposal of Professor 
KENWOOD and Dr. JAMES WHEATLEY. 
_ Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTLE then delivered the 
presidential address on Parliament and Public Health, 
in which he dealt with the share which should be taken 
by the members of the society, individually and collec- 
tively, in the government of the country. In public life 
it was important to have had a groundwork of the habits 
of mind of a medical officer of health. By our medical 
training we were taught successively to observe, to 
diagnose, to prescribe or operate, to supervise after- 
care and to check results, and deduce and publish our 
conclusions for future use. But as medical officers 
of health we had to apply this procedure to the 
machine of democratic government. The influence 
of medical officers of health on public opinion 
was indirect, subtle, hidden, but very great. The 
President reviewed the factors in the prevention of 
disease and laid stress upon the importance of sufficient 
rest each night, each week, and each year. True 
recreation of mind, body, and spirit was the only real 
rest. He also referred to the importance of mental 
hygiene. The concluding portion of the presidential 
address is given in full at the front of our present issue. 
In proposing a vote of thanks for the presidential 
address, Dr. E. W. HOPE referred to the importance of the 
fact that they had a Member of Parliament as their 
president, and also to the desirability of a more com- 
plete centralisation of the medical work of Government 
departments.—Dr. HERBERT JONES, in seconding, also 
mentioned the advantage of the society being repre- 
sented in Parliament and spoke of the help in this 
direction which had in the past been given by Sir 
Philip Magnus, M.P. 


SCHOOL MEDICAL GROUP. 


This group held its fourth annual meeting at the 
society’s offices, 1, Upper Montague-street, on Oct. 23rd, 
when Dr. G. F. BUCHAN, school medical officer for 
Willesden, was elected chairman, pro. tem. School and 
assistant school medical officers attended from the 
North, Midland, and South of England, representing 
the London county, counties, county boroughs, and 
municipal boroughs. The minutes of the last meeting, 
held in June, 1916, were read and approved. The object 
of the group—namely, to obtain official recognition and 
representation on the council of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health—having been obtained by the recon- 
stitution of the society, new rules and constitution for 
the group were considered and adopted unanimously. 
The objects of the reconstituted group are :— 

(a) ‘To promote and safeguard the interests of all medical 
practitioners engaged in connexion with the medical inspec- 
tion and treatment of diseases and defects affecting children 
of school age, and to secure closer coéperation with other 
departments of preventive medicine. 

(6) To arrange meetings in London and provinces for 
reading and discussion of papers on clinical, pathological, 
and administrative problems in connexion with the diseases 
and defects of children, including clinics, special schools, 
domiciliary and institutional treatment, and educational 
schemes. 

The rules admit of the membership of administrative 
school medical officers, whose experience of adminis- 
trative difficulties will make them welcome to the 
discussions. 

A representative group council of 28 eminent school 
Two 
represent the L.C.C., 18 the county boroughs (14 of 
whom are devoted entirely to school medical work), 
® to county councils, and 3 the municipal boroughs. 
The group council will arrange meetings and organise 
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provincial subgroups, having similar objects, for any 
area, on the application of 25 members of the group. 
Subgroups have entire control over their meetings, and 
will elect one or more representatives to the group 
council. 

Dr. George A. Auden, school medical officer for 
Birmingham, was elected president and representative 
of the group on the Council of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, and Dr. A. Ashkenny (Town Hall, 
West Bromwich) was re-elected honorary secretary. 





TUBERCULOSIS GROUP. 


The first ordinary general meeting of this recently 
formed group was held on Oct. 23rd at the National 
Institute of Medical Research, Mount Vernon, London, 
when Dr. HENRY A. ELLIS presided over a large attend- 
ance of members of the group. 

Dr. LEONARD HILL gave a paper on 

Open-air Treatment and Metabolism. 


The principles underlying these questions, of such import- 
ance to the worker in tuberculosis, were clearly and con- 
cisely expounded, and the actual instruments and apparatus 
employed in the determination of the data upon which the 
principles are based were shown in actual operation, render- 
ing the lecture doubly interesting and instructive. The 
routine use of the kata-thermometer in some simply con- 
trolled, even automatic, form for the continuous registra- 
tion of the cooling power of the air in school-room and 
factory, and the attainment of as nearly ideal conditions 
as possible for the performance of both manual and mental 
labour in accordance therewith, was foreshadowed by Dr. 
Hill, who exhibited an almost fool-proof instrument for the 
purpose, consisting merely of a metal container with a 
chimney, in which the bulb of the thermometer is suspended 
and centred, giving continuous readings, the whole kept 
warm and dry by an 8 candle-power lamp placed in position 
at the foot of the apparatus. The lecturer emphasised the 
fact that there is no chemical impurity in expired air to 
which the ill-effects of overcrowding and inefficient venti- 
lation can be attributed, and that these can be wholly 
remedied by increasing the movement and cooling power of 
the air. There exists a high degree of correlation between 
the cooling power of the air as recorded by the kata- 
thermometer and the heat production of the body. 

The garden city came in for warm commendation on the 
part of the lecturer, who thought it was not difficult to 
foresee the end of the British Empire if people continued 
to huddle themselves together into ever-extending cities, 
with their slums, tenement houses, tea-shops, and kinemas, 
instead of living under ideal conditions in the open air, pro- 
ducing their own requirements in the matter of food, 
vegetables, milk, and vitamines, and so building up the 
foundations of a future virile race. 

The PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Hill 
for his lecture and related certain personal experiments 
he had carried out in Australia to neutralise the evil 
and not infrequently dangerous effects of the great 
heat encountered there. He was of opinion that the 
skin was the source of the antibodies manufactured in 
tuberculosis, and that there was a more intimate 
relationship between the skin and tuberculosis than 
had hitherto been realised.—Dr. MARCUS PATERSON 
seconded, and called attention to an interesting point, 
that the cool, fresh days in the sanatorium were those 
when the patients ate every scrap of food in the 
institution, so great was the effect on their body 
metabolism.—Dr. F. R. WALTERS mentioned that 
patients otherwise in good physical condition might 
suffer from night-sweats, and usually did badly, while, 
on the other hand, patients in whom no active tuber- 
culosis could be found might suffer severely from 
sweats. 

In replying to the vote of thanks Dr. HILL referred to 
a series of experiments which he hoped to undertake in 
the coming summer at Alton on the effects of pigmenta- 
tion, both naturally induced and artificial, in tuber- 
culous children, and supported Dr. Ellis’s view that the 
skin was associated with the production of antibodies 
in tuberculosis. He thought, too, that the beneficial 
effects of exercise and graduated labour in the treat- 
ment of phthisis were due not alone to auto-inoculation 
but possibly in some measure at least to the cooling 
power and movement of the air and their influence on 
the body metabolism. 


Hebietus and Hotices of Pooks. 


SURGERY. . 
A Text-book by Various Authors. Edited by GEORGE 
E. GASK, C.M.G., D.S:0., F.R.C.S.Eng., and HAROLD 
W. WILSON, M.S., M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng. London: 
J.and A. Churchill. 1920. With 39 plates and 467 
figures in the text. Pp. 1232. £2 2s. 

MANY of us remember ‘‘Little Walsham” with 
gratitude from our early days; such a family history 
is likely to produce a strong descendant, and we find 
the volume now under review to be thoroughly worthy 
of its ancestry. Having gone through a useful genera- 
tion as ‘‘Spencer and Gask”’ the re-birth has now taken 
place at St. Bartholomew’s and the offspring has 
the advantage of 2 fathers and 15 godfathers, who con- 
tribute to its excellence. We are impressed not only 
with the completeness of this volume, but with the 
excellent balance of the articles by different writers. 
Each section is handled with the strength and accuracy 
of the expert, while the editors have succeeded in 
evading that common pitfall in books of composite 
authorship—inequality of standard. 

As a text-book for the medical student who usually 
owns but one book on surgery apart from its special 
branches, what are its merits and demerits? In the 
first place, it is encyclopedic in that it contains an 
account, in some cases necessarily brief, of nearly every 
surgical lesion. In the case of all the commoner ills 
amenable to any form of remedy the course of the 
disease and its treatment are given clearly and with 
decision. In most sections the descriptions are graphic 
and reach a high level. From this point of view the 
book is one for a student to know from cover to cover, 
and one he may well keep in general practice as a book 
of reference. The only drawback of such a categorical 
description of disease is that it does not lend itself 
easily to teaching methods, and requires supplementing 
by lectures and systematic bedside teaching. Its very 
completeness might be a stumbling-block to a man rather 
below the average, as his mind is apt to be obsessed by 
a multiplicity of surgical entities which he never sees. 
But as these remarks might be made about any syste- 
matic text-book, they must be regarded as general 
observations rather than as criticisms. 

The section on General Surgical Pathology is eminently 
practical, and makes a strong point of the relation of 
bacteriology to surgery. Many modern methods of 
examination are introduced which give life to a subject 
wherein many text-books slumber is encouraged. In the 
section on General Surgery wounds and all that pertains 
to them are dealt with. The detailed instructions 
for operative asepsis are admirable except that we 
should like to have been told that masks are essential 
for all, and not only for those with any chronic 
infective condition in the nose and mouth. Among all 
other necessary details it is good to see proper instruc- 
tions for the posture of the patient on the table, for 
on this point extraordinary ignorance is displayed both 
by practitioners and nurses. The classification of anti- 
septics with their value and want of value is well set 
forth, but it would have been an advantage if the actual 
standard strengths had been stated in every case. This 
applies to the absence of a formula for ‘‘ bipp,’’ and 
of the strength of potassium permanganate solution or 
of the alcoholic solution of picric acid; the latter 
has to be looked up under the treatment of burns or 
on p. 155 under ‘‘ details of operation.’’ Surely it is 
a slip to say that 1 in 80 carbolic acid may be used for 
the rapid sterilisation of instruments. . 

In an excellent chapter on Shock the writer has wisely 
refused to be drawn into controversy on the theory of 
shock, but gives us most of the recent scientific facts, 
and pieces them together very ably. We could have 
wished for some account of how primary shock or 
initial collapse merges into secondary shock ; an excel- 
lent picture of the latter is given, but it is the picture 
of a patient lying in a hospital ward, and omits the 
events leading up to it which are all-important to the 
practitioner. The section on' the Surgery of the Brain 
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‘hn Nerves is clear and convincing, and contains much 
hat is valuable for teaching purposes. The same may 
ye said of that on Fractures ; clear principles and modern 
methods have taken the place of time-worn antiquities. 
{Injuries and Diseases of the Spine are dealt with effi- 
‘siently ; in regard to the paralysed bladder the writer 
)asefully and honestly sets forth the relative dis- 
| advantages of catheterisation, suprapubic drainage, and 
“expression.’’ There is much that is interesting in 
. onnexion with the account of the Surgery of the 
fmeareid, and its treatment is clear and concise. We 
uberculous Lymphadenitis of 
“he Neck; the writer tells us nothing of milk infec- 
‘sions, and. his treatment is far from convincing. The 
»mpression it leaves is that from his standpoint a Fabian 
-oolicy is the only one worth considering, and that 
vas he and all agree) must frequently end in either 
suppuration or an operation of some magnitude. 
| The chapters on the Surgery of the Abdomen are 
' cid and adequate, even if all too brief. A curious 
F mmission is any account of the operation of gastro- 
vanterostomy, although it is often mentioned in its place 
(as the proper treatment. True, this text-book does not 
jandertake to teach operative surgery; but space is 
found in its appropriate chapter for an account of 
‘abdomino-perineal excision of the rectum which many 
“surgeons do not perform with noticeable frequency. 
An interesting table of mortality in appendicitis is 
‘given, and much may be learnt from it; more still 
might be learnt if the number of days that elapsed 
‘before operation were given. Owing to the well- 
/gnown procrastination of hospital patients these must 
Jhnave been numerous and would afford an extra- 
ordinary object-lesson. Many useful diagrams and 
fillustrations are found in the excellent sections on 
Diseases of the Rectum and Urinary System. We notice 
* mention of continuous dilatation of urethral strictiires 




















which -we believe to be safe and easy in clean hands. 
Another help to the house surgeon would have been a 
“method of checking hzmorrhage after prostatectomy 
th a catheter and - tampon. The more special sections 
on diseases of the eye, ear, and deformities reach the 
‘high standard necessary to the well-equipped medical 
‘student. It is to be regretted that the writer on surgery 
jot the eye does not mention the routine treatment of 
sophthalmia neonatorum adopted with such success by 
rae Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

._The whole book is illustrated, bound, and printed 
ie a way that makes for pleasurable reading. There 
Jare very few misprints, and of those, two of them (on 
‘p. 370, line 17, and p. 825, line 46) are quite amusing. 
‘The suggestion of omissions and other criticisms seems 
ito savour of ingratitude and is a thankless task we 
‘willingly forgo, since the text-book is an all-round 
saccomplishment of which St. Bartholomew’s and the 
Jeditors may be justly proud. 





,VITALISM AND SCHOLASTICISM. 


‘ By B. C. A. WINDLE, M.D., F.R.S. London: Sands 
* andCo. 1920. Pp. 356. 8s. 6d. 


‘THE aathor’s avowed intention is to explain the 
position assumed by the scholastic philosophers in the 
conflict between vitalists and antivitalists. The living 
‘interest of medizval thought on this particular topic 
“may readily be doubted, and an examination of the 
third chapter which purports to expound “‘ the scholastic 
position’ will do little to convince anyone that dis- 
Cussion of the question is likely to be fruitful. What 
positions the scholastics did or did not take up with 
regard to the relations between knowledge, faith, and 
reason cannot possibly be discussed in a dozen small 
pages, and the author can have little ground for com- 
‘plaint if he fails to persuade the common man that 
Scholastics really did not believe in authority as a 
Source of knowledge, by short quotations from two 
ancient and one modern writer. For that is the 
crux of the question. People who want to know 
nowadays are not prepared to listen unless they 
aré assured that the teacher is ready to go any- 
where his intelligence may lead him, and, as a 
necessary corollary, to throw authority overboard. 
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They are not assured, and the present trivial treat- 
ment will do nothing to assure them, that scholastic 
philosophers and their modern exponents in the Roman 
Church can satisfy these conditions. Principal Windle 
entirely fails to remove the suspicion which attends 
his point of view by copious quotation from a galaxy 
of ‘‘authorities’’; he is a better guide to Thomas 
Hardy’s country. There is a large and increasing 
number of earnest minds who will heartily agree with 
his main conclusion that the ‘‘ remarkable characters 
of living matter cannot be adequately explained in 
terms of chemistry and physics.’’ It may be because 
their reason has led them to that conclusion, or it may 
be that this has been the particular personal message 
revealed to them by a higher power, but it is not 
because someone:-else has told them so. ‘‘Credo ut 
intelligam ’’ may well be the motto of a man who has 
received a revelation, but it must not be a second-hand 
one. 





INJURIES OF THE PERIPHERAL NERVES. 


By HENRY S. SOUTTAR, C.B.E., F.R.C.S., and 
EDWARD W. TWINING, M.R.C.S. Bristol: John 
Wright and Sons, Ltd. 1920. Pp. 152. 18s. 6d. 


THIS book is the outcome of several years special 
experience of gunshot injuries of the peripheral nerves 
during the war. It is divided into 24 chapters, half of 
which deal with treatment, the remaining half being 
devoted to considerations of morbid anatomy, methods 
of examination, clinical results, diagnosis and prognosis. 
Of 30 illustrations, all except four depict the operative 
treatment or surgical anatomy of the nerves. This 
uneven distribution rather spoils the otherwise well- 
balanced arrangement of the chapters. The great 
importance of nerve injuries and their dominating 
position among factors which may cripple a limb are 
duly emphasised. The authors hold the orthodox 
views on nerve regeneration, of which a clear and 
concise account is given. A valuable chapter is that 
dealing with the period of preparation, as pre-operative 
treatment has hitherto received too little attention, and 
during the early years of the war was often neglected 
with disastrous results. Describing the technique of 
nerve suture they write: ‘‘ The tension suture is now 
drawn tight, so as to press the cut ends firmly 
together.’’ Apart from the desirability of dispensing 
with the tension suture, there is evidence that 
regeneration occurs more rapidly and completely when 
there is a minimum amount of contact between the 
divided ends or even when the ends are a little apart. 

In the chapter on prognosis the authors rightly dis- 
criminate between regeneration of a nerve and func- 
tional recovery, and dwell on the extreme importance 
of the mental attitude and personality of the individual. 
The questions of the usefulness of nerve yrafting, flap 
operations, and nerve anastomosis are briefly dealt with 
in the chapter on difficult sutures. Recovery by means 
of a graft, with the possible exception of an autogenous 
graft, is regarded as quite out of the question, though 
they appear to have had some success with the flap 
method. Under the name “‘anastomosis’’ they 
describe several different operations including that of 
double lateral implantations, an arrangement which is® 
somewhat confusing. This chapter would seem to 
indicate that.the authors, while going a little further 
than the majority of the English school, have not finally 
made up their minds as to how far these operations 
may be useful. In this respect it is interesting to 
contrast the views of the French school as expressed by 
Mme. Athanasio-Benisty in her manual ‘‘ Les Lésions 
des Nerfs.’’ As an adjunct in treatment the whirlpool 
bath is spoken of with enthusiasm, and the chapter on 
exercises reflects a well-thought-out system of re-educa- 
tion, based on the essential point that the individual 
should be taught to make all possible use of the limb by 
his own efforts. ; 

This book is clearly the result of first-hand experience 
and much thought on the part of its writers. It contains 
good common sense and sound teaching, and may safely, 
be put into the hands of anyone who is called on to 
treat these injuries without previous experience, while 
it is well worth perusal by experts. 
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A’ HOSPITAL LETTER- WRITER IN FRANCE. 


By MAY BRADFORD, O.B.E. .London: Methuen and 
Co. - 1920. :.Pp. 108... 5s. 

THis. is .a charming. and unassuming little book, 
wherein the tear, and the, smile are close together. - The 
author ;is.the,.wife of Sir John Rose Bradford, who 
joined. the army in .1914 as consulting physician to the 
B.E.F.,,.while at. the shortest interval. possible Lady 
Bradford followed,him to undertake work in the service 
hospitals.. She became: a letter-writer for the sick and 
wounded, and this little book is a record of how her 
work was carried out. As she explains, letter-writing 
meant a great. deal more than just sending greetings 
from the patient to his relations or friends ;. it included 
an accurate medical report of the condition of the 
patient at the,time of writing, and a careful record had 
to be kept giving the patient’s regimental number, rank, 


name, initials, next of kin, full address, nature of. 


wound or illness, and his’ general condition. Though 
an authorised letter-writer, Lady Bradford was in no 
sense an Official, and this made an enormous difference 
in the attitude of her clients towards her, and in no better 
way is this. shown than by the fact that her usual title 
was “'Tommy’s Little Mother.’’ Some of her experiences 
were extraordinarily pathetic, others comic. Both will 
be familiar to those who have worked in large hospitals, 
civil or military, where the uncomplaining behaviour 
and endurance of those men who are badly wounded 
by the countless ‘accidents of hard life strike their 
attendants with admiration. On the comic side we 
must quote one of Lady Bradford’s reminiscences : 
One day a man’said to her regarding the French 
language, “If you go into a Just-a-minute (i.e., 
estaminet) and say ‘mercy boco’ they know you mean 
whisky.’’ In present-day conditions it would seem as 
though we had forgotten the lessons of the war, the 
unselfishness, the bravery and the endurance of those 
who fought or worked to give us victory. It is good to 
read such a book as that before us, for it may serve to 
call to mind that ail of us should work to keep the 
inestimable gift of freedom won for us across the water. 





ScHoot HYGIENE AND THE LAws or HEALTH. 


A Text-book for Teachers and Students in Training. 
Fifth edition, By CHARLES PoRTER, M.D., BSc.; 
M.R.C.P, Edin. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1920. Pp, 361. 68. 6d. 


THis excellent manual has been brought up to date 
in a fifth edition.. Teachers and students in training 
colleges, health visitors, and school nurses wil] find it 
invaluable.;. Simple outlines of normal anatomy and 
physiology are given with associated defects. In 
connexion, with: respiration there is an interesting 
chapter on speech defects including ‘* stammering,”’ 
though the treatment recommended for this distressing 
affliction is open. to argument. Venereal disease: is 
included among the infectious diseases, and is simply 
and .clearly explained. The author has also gone 
carefully into the signs and effects of over-strain in 
children, and deals at length with the Subject of 
prevention of fatigue,'a thorough knowledge of which 
is essential for those in charge of young children. In 
the chapter on diet the value of vitamines is emphasised 
and school hygiene as a whole is effectively and simply 
dealt with. 





THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF FREEMASONRY. 
Connected with the Origin and Evolution of the 
Human Race. By ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
1920. Pp. 239. 12s. 6d; 

THE late Sir Robert Ball had a delightful story which 
‘he used to tell in his own inimitable fashion of a foreign 
professor who gave a six months’ course of lectures 
upon inflammation, and who treated his Subject with 
such laborious thoroughness that the opening half 
dozen lectures were devoted to the consideration of 
the Nebular Theory. Dr. Churchward does not begin 
his study of the evolution of Freemasonry at quite so 
remote a period, but he does begin with a matter which 
at first sight has no conceivable bearing on the subject— 
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namely, the Periodic Law of the Corpuscles, by which 
name he calls electrons. These, he says on p. 83, “are 
God’s little bricks with which He builds the Universe.” 
Moreover (p. 44), the Divine Creator formed the Periodic 


_Law “‘ to govern and carry on the evolution and devolu. 


tion of the Universe.’’ Knowledge of and obedience to 
the Periodic Law, together with a Universal Brother- 
hood of Freemasonry combined. are, he considers, the 
only effective means for promoting peace throughout 
the world. Universal Brotherhood, however, does 
not include all members of the: craft—for example, 
Germans and others (p. 229). Besides the excursions 
into psychological physics Dr. Churchward has much 
to say about the wisdom of ancient. Egypt, and the 
sign language and mysteries ‘of that remarkable land. 
From the Stellar Cult people of Egypt, who were the 
builders of the primary temple at. Edfu and also of the 
Great Pyramid, came, he claims, the origin of the 
mysteries of. Freemasonry. The original ‘Operative 
Masons were a clan called the Ari, to which was 
entrusted the building of the temples. | 

We wish that Dr. Churchward had told us some more 
about these Operatives, ‘‘ who spread throughout the 
world wherever the Stellar Cult people settled, and 
afterwards with the Solar Cult people,”’ for the mystical 
and esoteric basis of architecture is a most interesting 
study, and there is but little literature upon it for the 
general reader. In fact, we know only of one book 
and that a scarce work—namely, Professor Lethaby’s 
‘‘ Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth.’’ But apart from 
the connexion of electrons with universal peace, Dr. 
Churchward’s book contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion which will interest those who care for the traditions 
of their fathers. i 





DAS MENSCHLICHE GEHIRN. | 
Third edition. By Dr. R. A. PFEIFER. Leipzig : 
Verlag v. Wilhelm Engelmann. © 1920. Pp. 124. | 
THIS book is evidently intended less for medical 

anatomists than for students in the departments of 

psychology of the higher schools. For these it would 
appear to be an excellent manual. It has enjoyed 
considerable success in Germany. The description of 
the general structure of the brain and, so far as it goes, 
of the detailed structure, is simple and clear. The 
greater part of the book is taken up by considerations of 
functions, more especially of speech and sight, and 
clinical observations here are utilised by the author. 
We observe that the teaching would not in certain 
ways be considered up-to-date over here. For example, 
the author’s conception of the “ affenspalte”’ is not that 
now accepted in this country, and in the consideration 
of aphasia no mention is made of Pierre Marie’s views, 
though these fit in so well with clinical observations. 

But, notwithstanding these criticisms, we consider 

this book an excellently clear account of the general 

anatomical and functional bearings of an intricate theme. 


SURGICAL NURSING AND TECHNIQUE, , . | re 
Third edition. By C. P. CHILDE, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
London: Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 1920. With 98 
figures. Pp. 237. 6s. : | 
Mr. Childe’s work is a statement of the methods he 
pursues rather than a text-book on surgical nursing and - 
technique. The text does not read smoothly and 
contains redundancies, and we think the practical value 
of the book would be enhanced by the elimination of 
irrelevant matter and a clearer and more. concise 
definition of surgical terms. . The instructions on the 
preparation of instruments previous to operation are 
open to criticism. Few surgeons now boil their knives, 
scissors, and needles, whereas it is perfectly 
legitimate to use sponges more than once if adequate — 
precautions are .taken to render them aseptic. 
The chapter dealing with the selection of instruments 
for operation is the most convincing, and the figures 
illustrating the text are excellent, but the author takes 
an optimistic view of the cost of equipping an operating 
theatre in a nursing home. Mr. Childe’s appreciation 


of the modern surgical nurse and his plea for shorter 
hours, more adequate pay, and the amelioration of the 
conditions of work will meet with general approval, 
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proper conception and presentment of the health 
issues involved. The organisation of medical work 
within the Ministry has led to the division of that 
work under six main headings, and Sir GEORGE 
NEWMAN’S general statement is followed by sub- 
reports from the Senior Medical Officers of these 
six departments—namely, General Health and 
Epidemiology (Dr. G. S. BUCHANAN) ; Maternity and 
Child Welfare (Dr. JANET CAMPBELL); Tuberculosis 
and Venereal Disease (Dr. F. J. H. Coutts); the 
Supervision of Food Supplies (Dr. A. W. J. 
MACFADDEN); General Practitioner Services (Dr, 
J. SMITH WHITAKER); and Sanitary Administration 
in Relation to Infectious Disease (Dr. R. J. REECE). 
Dr. BUCHANAN’S report on international health 
work and the recent European epidemics will be 
read with great.interest as bearing directly on the 
importance of codperation between all governments 
in relation to health measures. This section 
is directly explanatory of the part which the 
Ministry may be called to play in the promo- 
tion of world hygiene. Dr. BUCHANAN provides us 
within some 20 pages a revealing account of 
international health work, and all our readers 
Should make themselves acquainted with the 
proposals which have been made, and which are 
here included, for a health wing of the League of 
Nations. What those proposals, if realised, may 
mean to the world is well illustrated by the 
Story of the incidence of typhus and other 
infectious diseases in Russia and Central Kurope 
during the past 15 months. We published in 
THE LANCET a year ago’ a report on the situation 
as it was revealed to an International Medical Com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. HuaHS. CUMMING, Director- 
General of the United States Public Health Service, 
Dr. VISBECQ, of the French Service de Santé, 
Professor ALDO CASTELLANI, and Dr. BUCHANAN. 
The information and lessons contained in that 
report refer to only one of a group of countries in 
Central Europe, whose public health may affect the 
destinies of the surrounding peoples; but epidemics 
cannot be limited by political frontiers, and all our 
readers will endorse the policy of the Ministry of 
Health in making the study of international 
medicine an urgent part of the official duties. 

The Report concludes with a series of appendices, 
and here, again, the far-reaching nature of the work 
that is being undertaken by the Ministry is well 
illustrated, for the information Supplied along 
varying lines by these appendices is of great 
general and pathological interest. But our medical 
organisation at home might well have received 
fuller notice, and no doubt would have obtained it 
had not the work been mostly of too recent a date 
to produce results whose record would have been 
definitely helpful. But the Report indicates briefly 
what has been done to help the medical profession 
to become a solid, coherent, preventive service, 
the work of the general practitioner coming at once 
into relations of an intimate sort with the central 
bureau. The general practitioner must always be 
the executive officer in a State scheme of medicine. 
both along preventive and curative lines, and in 
order that he should play that part with satis- 
faction and utility, his professional position 
must be made secure. With this object the 
Ministry of Health has freely revised panel 
practice, but much remains to be done, and 
this Sir GEORGE NEWMAN recognises. He Says 
that the full value of a vast scheme of national 
medical treatment cannot be secured unless the 
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f ‘The First Medical Report of the 
ie Ministry of Health. 


\ 
} DurRinG the week the Annual Report of the Chief 
i Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health has been 
\| published, being the first annual medical report of 
, the new Department. Presumably the shape adopted 
| will be that followed in subsequent issues, and 
though it may be a minor point to select for 
first praise in dealing with so important a docu- 
ment, we may mention at once that we find 
‘the format and arrangement extremely con- 
| Yenient. A general introduction from Sir GEORGE 
| NEWMAN indicates the organisation within the 
) Ministry, showing how the medical work is 
f coordinated with the work of other Departments. 
‘This is to some extent to state the arguments for 
tthe foundation of the Ministry of Health, which 
/ was not, as doctors know, « new thing, but, in true 
| British spirit, a survival of what was best in many 
past activities, these activities being enlarged and 
/ redirected in object, and, in particular, arranged at 
yape centre, thus obviating the waste, embarrassment, 
jand disappointment associated with multifarious 
different and overlapping organisations. There has 
now been transferred to the Ministry of Health the 
)powers and duties in respect of public health of the 
| Local Government Board and the Insurance 
‘Commissioners, and those of the Board of Educa- 
/tion with respect to the health of expectant 
nd nursing mothers, and children below school 
age. The medical inspection and treatment of 
‘children and young persons under the Education 
‘(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, as recently 
extended and amended, also fall under the scope 
‘of the Ministry, as well.as the powers of the Privy 
‘Council under the Midwives Act, and those exercised 
‘by the Home Secretary under Part 1 of the Children 
‘Act, 1908. As later there may be, or have been, 
‘ransferred to the Ministry some of the health 
duties of the Ministry of Pensions, and those of the 
‘Home Office in relation to lunacy and the mentally 
deficient, the Ministry has a vast scope. 

' Along these various lines Sir GEorGE NEWMAN 
‘analyses his official work in respect of the general 
health of the people, basing his conclusions on 
itatistical information. He explains the part to 
‘0e played by the general practitioner under a 
Jational system of preventive medicine, and 
lescribes what the Ministry is doing in respect 
of maternity, child welfare, and the contro!” of 
‘Dfectious disease. His clear and informing state- 
Ment concludes by a visualisation of the responsi- 
ilities that must fall upon the Ministry of Health 
10t only as an Imperial but as an International 
dealth office. International health questions 
‘annot be restricted to epidemics or to diplomatic 
greements regulating quarantine or providing 
‘€ainst infections; and the League of Nations 
ay be called upon to play a world-wide part when 
he health bureaux of all the covenanting Powers 
‘Odperate, as they will be expected to do, in a joint 
aNitary crusade. For, as the Chief Medical Officer 
‘oOlnts out, international agreement on many 
Uestions in the labour world will depend on a 
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& Ministry of Health: Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer, 
19-1920, London: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 3s. 6d. net. 
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as may be seen from our news columns, hac 
adopted resolutions to the same effect. Accordin; 
to its present constitution six members of the 
Insurance Acts Committee are elected by th« 
annual Representative Meeting of the B.M.A., li 
members are directly elected by grouped loca 
medical and panel committees on the basis 0: 
1 representative to about 1000 panel doctors, < 
members represent outside bodies—namely, th: 
Medical Women’s Federation, the Society o 
M.O.H.’s, the Poor-law M.O.’s Association, and the 
Hospitals Committee of the B.M.A. It may b 
here recalled, a fact often lost sight of in con 
troversy, that the decisions of the Insurance Act 
Committee are not subject to the veto of thé 
Council of the B.M.A. One-third of panel practi 
tioners are in fact not members of the B.M.A 
and conversely one-third of the members of th 
B.M.A. are not in panel practice. While, therefore 


medical practitioner, instead of being an agent 
for the treatment of obvious disease, recognises 
and handles it in its early stages, and becomes also 
a, missionary of personal hygiene in its preventive 
aspect. And he admits that for this to come about 
there must be improved education, graduate and 
undergraduate, and an extension of the facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment. Here the declaration of 
policy on the part of the Ministry with regard to 
the hospital question, which was made by Dr. 
ADDISON to a meeting, convened on Tuesday last by 
the Parliamentary Medical Committee, supplements 
the Repurt of his Chief Medical Officer very appro- 
priately. The Interim Report of the Consultative 
Council on Medical and Allied Services laid great 
stress on the need ot hospitals, both to minister to 
the sick and to act as centres for the local medical 
profession, and obviously hoped that the voluntary 





















system would meet the case, if duly supplemented 
by the State; independent investigations have con- 
firmed the shortage in beds throughout the country ; 
and in impending legislation there is a provision 
enabling hospitals to be put on the rates. Dr. 
ADDISON told the Parliamentary Medical Com- 
mittee that it would be a disaster to the country 
if the generosity and enterprise represented by the 
voluntary system were lost, but that more than one 
half of our total of beds was already supported by 
State or rate aid, so that a permissive clause allow- 
ing freedom of action to communities becomes 
logical. The whole matter will be debated at the 
Conference called for Friday, Nov. 5th, at the 
Council Room’‘of the Medical Society of London, 
when it will become clear that the work of the 
Ministry of Health in connexion with hospitals 
had not reached any stage which could be made 
the subject of a definite Report. After all, it is the 
business of a report to report and not to prophesy. 





Constitutional Trade-Unionism. 


FoR some years past there have been signs of 
movements within the British Medical Association 
corresponding to that of the shop-stewards move- 
ment within the orthodox trade-union. In either 
case they may betoken healthy activity. In 1918 and 
1919 conferences of the official representatives of 
insurance practice were of a highly controversial 
and even heated character, the gatherings by no 
means always accepting the advice and guidance of 
their officers. Nothing of this sort was apparent at 
the Conference of Representatives of Local Medical 
and Panel Committees which took place on Oct. 21st, 
at the Memorial Hall in Farringdon-street, London. 
At this Conference Dr. H. G. DAIN, of Birmingham, 
was re-elected chairman in token of approval of 
his previous two years’ service and the members 
of the Insurance Act Committee were entertained 
at a dinner given by the delegates to the Conference 
in the evening, when Dr. H. J. CARDALE, chairman 
of the London Panel Committee, presided, and there 
was a lively exchange of good feeling. Suavity in 
debate is of.course a cherished tradition of our public 
life, but it was more than good manners that made 
the 1920 Conference harmonious. In the words of 
one of the papers tabled at the Conference, there 
was a feeling “that the prospects for the future 
are so bright” as to render strife unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, the constitution of the Insurance 
Acts Committee did come up for discussion on 
the sturdy motion of a North country committee 
to abolish it altogether and to substitute in its 
place a central body composed entirely of nominees 
of panel committees. The London Panel Committee, 


















the B.M.A. is already largely representative of th 
medical profession as a whole, the Insurance Act 
Committee is representative in a still highe 
degree. 
still being amended, this committee may be regarde 
as having established itself firmly both amon 
medical men and at the Ministry of Healt 
as a judicial and judicious negotiating body 1 
medical insurance practice. 
H. B. BRACKENBURY, gave it clearly to be unde: 
stood at the dinner that the committee in it 
negotiations with the Ministry of Health is deter 
mined not to take up an intransigent attitude, bu 
rather to assist in getting at the truth, while it alway 
kept in view the fact that it represented interest 
broader than those of insurance practitioners. _ 


Owing to a flexible constitution, which i 


Its chairman, D.: 


The most contentious issue of last year, th 
waning capital value of panel practice, was dea 
with at the Conference by the simple expedient « 
reiterating the desire to return to the status qu 
antea, a resolution being unanimously carried askin 
for the restoration of the old regulation in thi 
regard. If restored, two undertakings will be give 
to avoid abuses which had crept in in the pas 
Insured persons automatically transferred would t 
allowed the option of changing their doctor withi 
six months, and no panel practitioner would | 
entitled to resell a transferred panel practice with: 
two years without producing a satisfactory reason t 
the Insurance Committee. This procedure shelve 
any discussion of the important schemes for tl 
maintenance of the capital value of a practice c 
death or other vacancy, worked out in Londo: 
Dartford, and Brighton. All these schemes ant 
cipate, what, indeed, seems to us inevitable, 
depreciation in the selling value of an insuran 
practice as time goes on, and this from natur: 
causes rather than ministerial malevolenc 
Dartford’s scheme follows that of the Londc 
Panel Committee in being compulsory, and impli 
the codperation of all the practitioners in an are 
The Brighton scheme is designed to achieve tl 
same result on a voluntary basis. It may be hops 
that at some not far distant day the necessi 
for any one of these schemes may be removed t 
the insertion of a pension clause in the pract 
tioner’s agreement. Marketable goodwill is ¢ 
asset to those who possess practices, but it do 
not assist in drawing the best kind of practition 
into insurance work, in so far as it makes tl 
possession of some residual means after qualificatic 
a condition of entry rather than the possession 
brains and energy. On the equitable solution | 
this question depends the complete pacification 
the insurance medical service. bw ae 
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Annotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.”’ 
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A MEMORIAL TO VICTOR HORSLEY. 


M 


t 


committee appointed to carry out the decision. 


| The tragic circumstances of Horsley’s untimely death, 
, While on service in Mesopotamia, are still fresh in 
"nen on war se and though the absence of many medical 


‘men on war service has prevented an earlier movement, 







sUniversity College Hospital, 


medallist and graduate of the University of London, 


Meeting of the British Medical Association. 





cent of myxcedema, 
‘Commission appointed to inquire 
Pasteur’s method of treating rabies, 







m Great Britain. 
work there was scarcely any Subject affecting the 


(“a strenuous fighter, firm in the belief of the truth 
bf his own convictions, and often in conflict even 
“with his best friends.’’ Undoubtedly he took action 
sometimes which alienated his colleagues from him, 
Spit, nevertheless, very many of those whom he 
‘thus placed in opposition to him are anxious that mis- 
/anderstandings Should be forgotten, and that the 
sterling qualities of the whole-hearted student and 
— worker should alone be remembered. 

( The exact form which the memorial should take is still 
pen, but it has been suggested that the most appropriate 
»nonument to Horsley’s memory would be the institu- 
on of a Horsley lectureship, the Senate of the 
Iniversity of London acting as trustees. Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane and Mr. Edward Domville are acting 
‘is ‘Honorary Secretaries to the movement, and all 
‘Sommunications should be addressed to Mr. E. J. 
Yomville, O.B.E., Symondsbury, Bridport. 


| 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF THE MUTILATED 
| , IN FRANCE. 


' Senators Henry Chéron, Manger, and General 
irxhauer have introduced in the French Senate a 
3ill for the purpose of extending to the civil popula- 
‘ion the advantages secured to the wounded in war. 
i special commission has studied the proposal, and 
‘. Guillaume Poulle has prepared a report, so thatsthe 
natter may be pressed forward without loss of time as 
-00n as the legislature reassembles. The object is to 
reserve and extend for the benefit of the whole 
ation the wonderful results, the knowledge, and the 
kill acquired during the war in orthopedic practice. 
Vhat is called the “ re-education ’’ of injured and even 
‘tthe remains of a partially amputated limb has given 
nhoped-for results. Many workmen and artisans 
“ave thus been enabled to return to their former 
ccupations and can once more earn their living instead 
‘f living on pensions or on charity. It is therefore 
roposed that special clinics should be established, 
a connexion with the medical faculties, to preserve 
nd extend the knowledge acquired in treating the 
vyounded. These clinics are to be open not merely 
° medical students, but to artisans and instrument- 
takers concerned in making any sort of artificial 
mb for the wounded. It’ is now established that 
hose who have lost both hands ean nevertheless be 











| _ A MEETING of the committee who are organising this 
'nemorial will be held at 1, Wimpole-street, London, on 
‘Wednesday, Nov. 3rd, at 5 P.M., when the exact form 
}of the memorial will be decided and an executive 





‘it is not too late—indeed, it can never be too late—for 
‘fhe recognition in a permanent form of his life and 
(work. He was one of the most noteworthy students of 
a very distinguished 


and a leader and first chairman of the Representative 
He was a 
pioneer in the research work connected with the surgery 
-of the brain and nervous system, the causation and 
and as secretary of the 
into the value of 
his investigations 
iat the Brown Institute were of the utmost value 
uS. proving the possibility of stamping out rabies 
Outside his strictly professional 


moral and physical welfare of the nation in which he 
Was not actively interested. Those who inaugurated 
whe movement for the memorial describe him as 
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taught to cut up and eat their food and even to shave 
themselves without assistance. According to the French 
law of April 2nd, 1918, any military man can claim to be 
treated for the re-education of his injured limb, so that 
he may return to his former work. What was learnt 
and achieved under the stress of the war, it is urged; 
must not be lost, but its benefits systematically 
extended to the civil population, and the experience 
acquired at the cost of so much suffering be gained for 
national use. There are many accidents and limbs lost 
even in the piping days of peace. 


THE PSYCHOGALVANIG REFLEX. 


A RECENT number of Brain contains a review by 
Dr. E. Prideaux, of Cambridge, on the difficult subject 
of the psychogalvanic reflex, and it includes much that 
is worthy of general consideration. It has been known 
for a long time that when two non-polarisable electrodes 
are attached to asymmetrical parts of the body and 
connected up with a galvanometer, the latter instrument 
registers certain electrical changes in the body asso- 
ciated with emotional reactions. A similar phenomenon 
can be obtained when an external current is used. 
Further, it is now fairly generally recognised that any 
stimulus giving rise to an emotion will cause a defiec- 
tion which seems to be proportional to the subjective 
state aroused. Apart from obvious physical causes 
of deflection, such as alterations in contact between 
the skin and the electrodes, and from physiological 
causes such as deep inspiration—a cough, a yawn, 
or a sigh—the worker on the subject soon comes to 
recognise the genuine nature of the needle movement 
in response to stimuli of a definitely psychical nature. 
Yet the causation of the phenomenon is extremely com- 
plex, and some of the hypotheses put forward to 
explain it are largely speculative. For a long time 
the supposition was general that the psycho- 
galvanic reflex merely indicated diminution in’ the 
resistance of the skin or of the body, and Dr. 
Prideaux brings forward evidence to show that there 
can be little doubt of the genuineness of this change. 
Bodily resistance, however, can be shown to be 
negligible. The most recent research points to the 
polarisation of the skin as the chief factor in the produc- 
tion of the reflex. Among the causes assigned for this 
polarisation have been such factors as unconscious 
muscular movement, changes in the capillary circula- 
tion, respiratory changes, changes in the sweat glands, 
nervous excitation and biochemical alterations in the 
skin, or any combination of these. Dr. Prideaux has 
examined each of these factors in turn and comes 
to the conclusion that, while muscular, vaso-motor, 
respiratory, and secretory changes may accompany 
emotional reactions, no one of them is exclusively 
responsible for the psychogalvanic reflex ; his decision 
is that the probable cause is to be sought in biochemical 
changes in the skin, presumably the result of nervous 
excitation. 

Interesting as is the physical and physiological side 
of the reflex the general medical reader will find the 
psychological side of the subject of no less interest. 
There seems now to be little doubt that the reflex will 
prove of value in the differentiation of functional from 
organic disease. Thus: where there is cutaneous 
anesthesia, as in tabes or syringomyelia, of organic 
origin, no psychogalvanic reaction is indicated by the 
instrument as long as the stimuli are not appreciated 
subjectively by the patient. On the other hand, stimuli 
in skin areas where the anesthesia is purely functional 
always give the galvanic reaction; Dr. Prideaux has even 
used the reflex successfully in distinguishing between a 
functional amnesia and an organic one. He also gives 
it as his experience that the reflex is the only trust- 
worthy test to decide whether a case of deafness is 
purely organic or not. Those who have had expe- 
rience of the great diagnostic difficulties presented by 
the subject of deafness will realise how welcome a, 
reliable test is likely to prove. Further, the intensity 
of the reflex seems to be in inverse proportion to the 
visible signs of emotion ; otherwise expressed, the more 
obvious the emotion as far as its external expression is 
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concerned, the less is the response on the galvanometer. 
Hence, where emotional ideas are repressed their 
stimulation in the subconscious or unconscious mind 
will also produce a reaction. This has been defi- 
nitely shown by Morton Prince, Peterson, Jung, 
and others; in fact, these and other observers are 
coming to the conclusion that the galvanic phenomenon 
may give clear evidence of the existence of uncon- 
scious ‘‘complexes.”’ In other words, it is a ‘‘ complex ’’- 
indicator. When, in the familiar word-association test, 
the reaction-time is prolonged, all are agreed that this 
prolongation is indicative of the awakening of an 
emotional state; but, if what Dr. Prideaux maintains is 
corroborated by further experience, the psychogalvanic 
reflex will be found to be even more delicate and correct 
than the reaction-time test. Some space is also devoted 
to the question whether there is any correspondence 
between intellectual development and the quality and 
quantity of the psychogalvanic reflex, and the general con- 
clusion is come to that the reactions are not so marked in 
subjects of poorintellectas in those of greaterintellectual 
attainment. The last step would naturally be the 
application of the method to diagnose forms of mental 
disease, in particular the psychoses, and several workers 
have recorded their observations in this connexion. As 
yet sufficient data have not been gathered for a pro- 
nouncement on this part of the question, but there 
would seem to be little doubt that the psychogalvanic 
refiex is a valuable objective sign which may help to 
elucidate many unsolved problems in psychological 
medicine. 








THE TOXICITY OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 


THE question of the effects of alcohol on the human 
organism is again approached in a recent report issued 
by the Medical Research Council, and in certain 
directions the results recorded in previous reports 
issued by the same authority are confirmed. The 
experiments described in this latest report include not 
only the examination of the effects of alcohol, but some 
other drugs during normal and fatigued conditions.' 
For the moment, however, we confine ourselves to the 
findings in regard to alcohol. The tests were based on 
the precision with which dots could be inked on a 
travelling tape on which small circular areas were 
plotted out. The authors are William McDougall, 
F.R.S., and May Smith, M.A., from the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, Oxford. They point out chiefly 
that a more extended investigation is necessary 
in the light of their interesting discovery that in 
the course of the protracted fatigue effects following 
several nights’ loss of sleep, alcohol acts deleteriously 
during the stages of increasing inefficiency, whereas it 
acts beneficially as the subject later begins to regain his 
previous efficiency. At the former stage, for instance, 
it increases the errors, but at the latter it reduces 
them. The suggestion is made, as an outcome of these 
investigations, that an important cause of the con- 
flicting results of past workers may be due to the stage or 
degree of fatigue when alcohol was taken. Experiments 
were also made on the effects of dilution, and in this con- 
nexion, in a series of experiments made upon himself, the 
results of which are published in the October number of 
the British Journal of Inebriety, Dr. H. M. Vernon raises 
some important points in regard to the liquor question. 
His chief contention is that it is practically impossible 
to get intoxicated on beer containing 3 per cent. alcohol, 
and his suggestion is that if the price of such beer were 
lowered, whilst that of the heavier beers were raised, 
the sobriety of the community in general would be 
improved. The corollary of this would seem to be 
a reduced taxation on light beer containing 3 per cent. 
or less of alcohol selling at 2d. per pint, and an 
increased taxation on heavier beers of 4 per cent. 
alcoholic strength to be retailed at 5d. per pint, and in 
the case of beers exceeding such alcoholic strength 
ls. per pint to be charged. In short, Dr. Vernon holds 
that the capacity of the purse lies at the foundation of 
sobriety and reform. This may be questionable 








1 Special Report Series, No. 56, “‘ The Effects of Alcohol and Some 
Other Drugs during Normal and Fatigued Conditions,’’ published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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propaganda, particularly at a time when labour is 
highly paid, while the complaints about war beer, 
described by the working classes as ‘‘wash’’ not 
worth drinking, are notorious. It is curious to 
note what a part beer ‘has played in national 
affairs. The question of beer-supply, involving increased 
taxation or restrictive measures in general, has 
been an issue which has led to the loss of the con- 
fidence of a constituency by well-known statesmen. The 
defence of the poor man’s beer has been on more than 
one occasion an effective political cry. Rightly or 
wrongly the working populace, there is no doubt, has 
strong opinions against interference with the ‘national 
beverage’’ in regard either to price or substance. Dr. 
Vernon’s suggestion is interesting and every sensible 
person will agree that the consumption of strong liquor 
should be discouraged, but opinions will differ as to 
whether it will appeal to the body politic. He concludes 
that, practically speaking, beer containing 3 per cent. by 
volume of alcohol is a non-intoxicating fluid, and 
that in his own experience ten pints of beer at 
this strength would be needed in order to induce a 
condition of intoxication, and furthermore, it would 
take over four hours to drink it. The experiments are 
instructive, based on efficiency and speed of type- 
writing, and have clearly involved much time and atten- 
tion. An arresting statement is that the toxic action of 
wines is greater than is usually assumed, and what we 
have regarded as the most innocent wine of all, claret, 
appears, when diluted to 5 per cent. alcoholic strength, 
to have almost the same effect as whisky of the 
same strength. It would be interesting to know the 
experience on this point of the French Army, which 
was supplied with vin ordinaire bountifully through the 
war, aS compared with those served with spirits. It 
will be remembered that spirit is practically pure 
alcohol more or less diluted and showing a specific 
gravity much lower than wine, and therefore the 
osmotic pressure of the two is very different. In that 
case we might expect a marked difference in physio- 
logical response. a 


FAMINE DROPSY AND THE WAR. 


IN the September issue of the Bristol Medico- 
Chirurgical Journal Dr. J. A. Nixon gives a succinct 
and valuable account of famine dropsy as a food- 
deficiency disease, recognisable at intervals in the 
course of history, and reappearing during the recent 
war to be greeted as a new sickness under the names of 
war oedema and hunger cedema. The first of these 
latter outbreaks apparently occurred at Lille in October, 
1914; the town was in German occupation and many of 
the inhabitants were reduced to a diet of potatoes. Dr. 
Nixon defines famine dropsy as a form of dropsy asso- 
ciated with bradycardia, polyuria, and asthenia, which 
occurs in persons subjected to long under-feeding, and is 
unattended by albuminuria, cardiac dilatation, or 
neuritis. It affects more particularly men called upon 
to perform hard physical work whilst their daily food. 
ration contains from 800 to 1200 calories. In fact, the 
essential conditions which lead to famine dropsy 
pure and simple are well established—namely, pro- 
longed under-feeding with a largely fluid diet, which 
comprises 15 per cent. or more of indigestible cellulose, 
with very little fat and a maximum daily allowance of 
50 g. of protein. Climate, exposure, and fatigue hasten 
the onset of the disease; previous illnesses, such as 
diarrhcea and dysentery, so constantly precede it that 
at one period of the war its origin was suspected to be 
in intestinal infection. It was seen that in a given com- 
munity fed on the same ration more cases occurred in 
cold weather than in warm, but the Indian famine of 
1877-78 (when Cornish first recognised famine dropsy 
as a definite entity differing from beri-beri and scurvy 
has demonstrated that it can occur in hot climates. 1t is 
independent of renal or cardiac disease and of pellagra. 
The idea that certain foodstuffs evoke the disease 1s 
disproved. The probability is that some toxic or 
nutritional defect alters the permeability of the capillary 
walls, and there are other factors to be considered. 
The first of these is the altered composition of the 
blood, which exhibits hydremia, hypo-albuminosis, and 
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Ndefici¢ncy of lipoids. There may be in consequence an 
| inereased passage of fluid through the capillary wall. 
‘But the blood changes appear to be of too slight a 
i degree ; moreover, this theory is not compatible with the 
| rapid resorption of the cedema. A second hypothetical 
| factor is that the tissue cells, damaged by nutritional 
| defects, become capable of excessive imbibition of water 
| {Fischer’s theory of cedema), but there is no evidence 
im support of this theory ; the fluid gravitates from one 
,part to another and can sometimes be drained off by 
hollow needles, proving that cell-imbibition is not the 
essential factor. A third factor is put forward in the 
_theory that the endocrine glands (thyroid or adrenals 
ard the water economy. Several observers are 
angaged in investigating this theory at the present 
aime. Other suggested causal factors are briefly con- 
‘jidered; mere excess of fluid in the diet cannot 
count for the dropsy, for life can be supported 
,without the appearance of such disease on a fluid 
liet provided there is a sufficiency of protein, 
valories, and vitamines. In the polydipsia and 
solyuria of diabetes mellitus and insipidus the 
nere ingestion of fluid does not produce dropsy. The 
yost-mortem appearance is characterised by a total 
vbsence of fat throughout the body, its normal sites 
yeing occupied by cedema. Evidences of concurrent 
© intercurrent disease are frequently met with. There 
8 evidence that the disease is not communicable by 
ontagion. The prognosis in uncomplicated famine- 
‘ropsy is good, provided that treatment in the form of 
mproved diet can be given. The prospect of recovery 
those who come earliest 
ise: treatment, and in those free from any other 
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isease ; the mortality is greater in men than in women. 


Jncomplicated cases begin to 
ft 









‘mine dropsy is cod-liver oil. 
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) FIBROMYOMA OF THE MESENTERY. 


/ACCORDING to Dr. E. 8. Judd and Dr. J. R. McVay,! 
» Rochester, Minnesota, who record a case of mesenteric 
oromyoma in a woman aged 25, successfully removed 
7 an operation in which 26 cm. of the small intestine 
,ére resected, solid tumours of the mesentery are 
1 exceptional occurrence, only about 100 cases, 
, which lipomata are the commonest and fibro- 
yomata the rarest, having been reported. The 
agnosis of mesenteric tumours is always difficult 
1d often impossible. The most constant syin- 
‘oms are pain and constipation, and the tumour 
ay be noted from a few weeks to 15 years before 
€dical advice is sought. The mass is usually to the 
$ht and below the umbilicus and not adherent. The 
‘dition must be differentiated from intestinal 
‘Mours, tumours of the liver and pancreas, cystic and 
lid ovarian tumours, fibroids, omental tumours, and 
ours of the kidney. The prognosis in fibro- 
yomata of the mesentery, according to the writers, is 
ly fair. Vance reported that the mortality was 
“7 per cent. in 27 cases, and in 13 of these in which 
section of the intestine was performed, the mortality 
48 46°15 per cent., hemorrhage, shock, sepsis, 
ngrene of the gut, or failure of anastomosis being 


€ most frequent complications which are responsible 
ta fatal issue. 
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recover within 48 hours 
kept warm in bed with an increased diet, but relapses 
‘re common when the patient first exerts himself. 
{may be weeks before the patient can get up without 
me slight return of the cedema. The cure of famine 
‘Topsy is simple. Rest in bed, warmth, and a diet 
lich in carbohydrates appear to cure most cases in a 
jhort time. The latest researches prove, however, that 
n adequate protein content is no less essential to the 
jietary than an adequate Supply of calories. The diet 
‘t first must be light, easily digested, and given in small 
‘uantities, as in any case of starvation. The amount of 
‘quid and of common salt should be limited. Attention 
‘ust be paid to any other disease which is -present. 
“elapses of diarrhoea are in particular apt to be trouble- 
ome. The simplest and most compact remedy for 
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INTELLIGENCE -AND SOCIAL VALUATION. 


A PRACTICAL method for the diagnosis of mental 
deficiency and other forms of social inefficiency has 
been worked out by Dr. Richard A. Berry, professor of 
anatomy in the University of Melbourne, and Mr. 8. D. 
Porteus, director of research at Vineland, New Jersey. 
Their report, which is before us, is the result of two 
years’ extensive and careful comparative investigations 
into the brain capacity, the psychological development, 
and the potential social value of the child. The first 
part of the work is devoted to the result of the exami- 
nation of the brain capacity of over 9000 children, 
norms being established for each age from six years to 
maturity by means of head measurements according to 
Lee’s formula. The results are valuable in that they 
give us an idea of the rate of growth of the supra- 
granular layer of the cortex, growth being main- 
tained until 20, with a well-marked resting period 
of a year just before puberty. The female brain 
was found to develop at a quicker rate than 
the male, and although the actual calliper measure- 
ments are less the girl attains her full cerebral 
growth at a slightly earlier period than the boy. 
Abnormal cases were then submitted to a further 
examination by the Binet-Simon tests, when 14 per 
cent. of abnormally large-headed children and 50 per 
cent. of children with heads abnormally small were 
found to be intellectually backward. The Binet-Simon 
tests, which do not touch upon the determination of the 
child’s social efficiency or inefficiency, were here supple- 
mented by the Porteus or Maze tests, and it is claimed 
that a clear picture of the child’s potential mental 
development is got by a combination of these three 
investigations. The report is an important addition to 
the literature of mental development and should be a 
valuable aid in the diagnosis of mental defect and 
estimation of the social value of the individual. 





TOBACCO SMOKE AS A MOUTH DISINFECTANT. 


IT must be admitted that it would be of great 
practical interest to ascertain definitely what action 
tobacco smoke may have on the micro-organisms of the 
mouth. During the recent influenza epidemics every 
medical practitioner must have been repeatedly asked 
by his patients whether tobacco smoke can kill the 
influenza microbe. Several disquisitions exist in 
medical literature with the object of solving this 
problem, but all of them fail in not having made any 
practical experiments on the subject, so that it still 
remains undecided whether the marked bactericidal 
power of tobacco, as shown in vitro upon many micro- 
organisms, is also manifested in the oral cavity and 
even as some have alleged in the lungs after 
inhalation and in the intestine following on degluti- 
tion. Professor V. Puntoni,! of the University of 
Rome, has undertaken some experiments with the 
object of ascertaining the real action of tobacco smoke 
as a disinfectant under conditions similar to those which 
exist in the oral cavity. The results of these experi- 
ments are interesting. In the first place, it was found 
that the strikingly disinfectant power that tobacco 
smoke exercised in vitro did not occur to the same 
extent in the mouth of the smoker, and the most that 
could be said was that a bactericidal action was only 
shown to follow the consumption of very large quantities 
of tobacco, and then only on the micro-organisms of 
least resistance, such as the meningococcus and cholera 
vibrio. It is not admissible that microbes having the 
resistance of B. typhosus or greater can be killed in 
the mouth by tobacco smoke, and it is absurd to 
think that the bactericidal action of the smoke 
could manifest itself in the respiratory tract as 
a sequel to inhalation. The different qualities of 
tobacco made use of in these experiments showed a 
disinfecting power almost equal in relation to the weight 
of tobacco used; denicotinised cigars acted just as 
powerfully as ordinary ones. The smoke of tobacco 
completely decolorised by filtration through com- 
pressed cotton-wool retained a marked bactericidal 
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action, notwithstanding the loss of all the nicotine and 
tar products, which are the two elements possessing 
definite disinfecting power. The bactericidal . sub- 
stances. contained in this decolorised smoke are 
soluble in water, one of them being capable of dis- 
tillation at 100°C. and identical with formaldehyde, 
the other not capable of distillation was pyrrol, the 
bactericidal action of which as a component of tobacco 
smoke, and hitherto unknown, is important. The dis- 
infectant action of tobacco smoke is, however, due to 
the activity of many elements, among which may be 
enumerated with certainty tar products, nicotine, 
formaldehyde, and pyrrol. It may be recalled that, 
as shown in our own investigations of the subject 
(THe LANCET, April 6th, 1912), the main constituents 
of tobacco smoke are found to be basic in character, 
and germicides, generally speaking, are of the acidic 
type—e.g., salicylic acid, benzoic acid, boric acid, 
carbolic acid, hypochlorous acid, and so forth. Whether 
this differentiation has any significance is not clear, but 
the experiments recorded remind us of the tradition 
that during great cholera epidemics those who smoked 
clay pipes proved immune from the disease, though 
surrounded by numerous cases. 





TUBERCULOSIS OF THE CERVIX. 


TUBERCULOSIS of the cervix is a rare condition, 
since Chaton in 1908 was able to collect only 87 cases. 
The first of which a pathological description is given 
was reported by Cornil in 1889, in which Péan per- 
formed hysterectomy under the impression that the 
disease was cancer. Dr. Verdelet and Dr. Joseph 
Daraignez,' of Bordeaux, to whom we are indebted for 
this information, relate a case in an unmarried woman, 
aged 25, who had suffered for 12 months from profuse 
leucorrhoea accompanied by loss of weight and profound 
asthenia. She had never menstruated. Local examina- 
tion showed an infantile uterus with a polypus of the 
cervix surrounded by small ragged ulcers. Although 
smears did not show any tubercle bacilli, the possi- 
bility of a tuberculous lesion was considered in view of 
the general condition and the presence of obviously 
tuberculous glands in the neck, axillz, and groins, and 
enlargement of the hilus glands on X ray examination. 
The polypus was therefore excised and the ulcers 
curetted and cauterised. Histological examination 
showed numerous glandular tubules between which 
were typical tuberculous follicles. As there was no 
evidence of disease of the body of the uterus or the 
adnexa, it is probable that the infection had been 
conveyed from the tuberculous glands by the blood 
or lymphatics. In view of the infantile condition of 
the uterus, which might account for the slow progress 
of the affection, the writers express the hope that the 
disease would not spread farther. Should, however, an 
upward extension take place, hysterectomy would be 
required. 


THE DIPPING RESPONSE. 


THE imperative necessity of keeping the respiratory 
passages clear, and of protecting the organism against 
the introduction into them of liquids or of irritating 
gases, has led to interesting protective mechanism. 
One method of defence is the closure of the inlets, 


which can be accomplished bya reflex inhibitory arrest’ 


of the respiratory movements—prevention being better 
than cure—and the other is a forced expiratory blast, 
a vigorous cough or sneeze, to remove the offending 
entrant. The classic example of the latter is the action 
of the superior laryngeal nerve when food ‘‘ goes the 
wrong way.’ Before the modern term defensive or 
protective was invented the old surgeons used to call 
the reflex the sentinel of the larynx. The inhibitory 
reflex respiratory mechanisms are particularly interest- 
ing in diving birds or in animals that may naturally 
have to sojourn for a long time under water. Professor 
tichet, of Paris, used to show in his lectures a very 
impressive experiment; he plunged a duck under 
water and asked his audience to determine by their 


1 Journal de Médecine de Bordeaux, Sept. 25th, 1920. 
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watches the time the duck could. be submerged with- 
out breathing. The time is shortened by atropine, 
probably because of the acceleration of the heart beat. 
Many years ago Professor Fredericq, of Liége, recorded 
the arrest of breathing in ducks when he poured water 
on the nostrils, the mouth being kept open; Miss 
Frances Huxley some years later re-investigated ‘the 
same phenomenon and found that as soon as wate; 
came in contact with the nasal mucous membrane: a 
reflex apnoea was induced. Obstruction of the nostrils 
does not interrupt breathing; the animal still breathes 
through the mouth. Even when the.mouth is filled 
with water and the nostrils closed no inhibition occurs. 
The same negative result obtains if the nostrils 
are closed with the fingers and the animal’ sub. 
merged, but as soon as the finger pressure ij 
removed apnoea is observed. Experiments with 
pigeons give the same results, and an analogous 
dipping reflex has been observed in dogs. Swale 
Vincent and A. T. Cameron, in the Journal oj 
Comparative Newrology, 1920, have extended these 
observations and made others. White rats, if plungec 
into water at body temperature, cease to breathe as 
goon as the nostrils come in contact with the water, an¢ 
since this phenomenon occurs also in narcotised animal; 
it is not a voluntary cessation of the respiratory move 
ments.. Mechanical or chemical obstruction of the 
nostrils is without effect. When the vapour of chloro 
form or ammonia reaches the nostrils of a rabbit i 
closes its nostrils, ceases to breathe, and there ij 
simultaneous reflex arrest of the beat of the heart. I 
this an adaptation to its burrowing habits? Axenfel 
several years ago investigated the reflex arrest of thi 
respiratory movements in the submerged frog as soo! 
as its nostrils touch the water, and came to the con 
clusion that the nasal mucous membrane of the frog i 
specifically stimulated by air and water, contact witl 
air discharging respiratory movements, while wate 
contact brings about their arrest. If the nasal mucou: 
membrane is injured by the application of 20 per cent 
acetic acid and the frog placed under water, there is n¢ 
interruption of the respiratory movements, and the 
mouth fills with water. This inhibitory dipping reflex 
seems to be more marked in the frog than in othe 
animals. A frog may live for several weeks unde 
water without, during this time, making any respirator; 
movements—the respiratory exchanges through its ski 
sufficing for its modest needs. It would seem, therefore 
that in all vertebrates there is a reflex mechanisn 
which can arrest the respiratory movements when the 
head of the animal is. dipped under water... Thi 
receptors for this reflex lie probably in the epitheliun 
of the nasal mucous membrane. 





> a 
THE NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE AS A CAREER 
IN AMERICA. ry 


THE Surgeon-General of the United States Navy, ot 
as we would say, the Medical Director-General, Admira 
W. OC. Braisted, who is also President Wilson’s persona 
physician, contributes to the Navy Number of th 
Military Surgeon an article asking temporary officers 0 
the Medical Corps of the United States Navy to join th 
permanent service. The precedence they will haye1 
still to be arranged, and it would seem to be assume: 
that they will get the ordinary pay of their rank, thoug) 
this is nowhere stated. But the interest of the articl 
lies in the Surgeon-General’s published exposition © 
the advantages to a young doctor of service in th 
navy. ‘The services of young doctors in the Unite: 
States are at present so much in demand, th 
immediate rewards of practice are so great, tha 
service in the navy makes little immediate appeal 
The people of the United States have recent, 
become so wealthy that those who formerly, woul 
have joined medical clubs have now their privat: 
physicians, and practice has. become unexpected!; 
remunerative. But it is a practice without larg 


promise for the future, so the Surgeon-General appeal 
to those with greater ambition to remember that, eve! 
if service in the navy offers a relatively modes 
competency, 


it gives a dignified and respectabl 
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argument is equally a recommendation to young prac- 






as such we bring it to their notice here. 











GRADED MILK. 
In a circular (121) issued this week to the local 







‘to the regulations in regard to the sale of graded milk. 

The designations ‘‘Grade A (Certified) Milk’ and 
'“ Grade A Milk” are permitted under licence, the 
issue of which is a guarantee of the purity of the 
supply. Licences already granted must be renewed on 
“March 15th, 1921. A copy of the regulations governing 
‘the issue of such licences has been distributed. It 
is stated, however, that hitherto little advantage 
yhas been taken of these official arrangements, and 
he Minister of -Health desires that increased 
publicity should be given to them, and that producers 
d distributors should be encouraged by a growing 
demand to undertake the supply of high-grade milk in 
“accordance with the prescribed conditions. Grade A 
milk is defined as milk produced under specially clean 
land hygienic conditions from a herd free from tuber- 
culosis. Grade A (certified) milk must be obtained 
under the same conditions, but must be bottled in 
‘accordance with rules set out, and must show a satis- 
factory result on bacteriological examination. It 
"should be a matter of common knowledge that Grade A 
‘milk, and that alone, is fit for human consumption 
“without being heated. Every enlightened citizen should 
‘demand to be supplied with this grade of milk, insisting 
on pasteurisation if any other grade is offered him. 
‘There is a strong movement on foot to compel dairymen 
‘to pasteurise all milk which does not conform to 
Grade A standard. 




















* «THE BISSET HAWKINS MEDALLIST. 


, THE Bisset Hawkins Memorial Medal, which was 
‘handed to Dr. W. H. Hamer by the President of the 
‘Royal College of Physicians after the delivery of the 
‘Harveian oration, is bestowed triennially on a British 
‘Subject who, during the preceding ten years, has 
‘advanced sanitary science or promoted public health in 
"a Way deserving special recognition. Previous recipients 
‘of the medal still with us are Sir Patrick Manson, 
‘Sir Shirley Murphy, Dr. Clement Dukes, Sir Ronald Ross, 
‘and Sir Arthur Newsholme. Memory is short, and it may 
‘be not amiss to recall that Dr. Francis Bisset Hawkins, 
‘who at the time of his death in 1894, at the age of 98 
“years, was Senior Fellow of both Royal Society and 
Royal College of Physicians, made the recommendation 
which first led to the systematic registration of the 
causes of death. He may therefore be regarded as one 
‘of the founders of sanitary science as we know it. 
Without an accurate death registration Dr. Hamer 
‘could hardly have carried out his remarkable studies of 
epidemic disease in England, which have earned him 
the Bisset Hawkins medal. 








Professor Hugh Maclean has been appointed for a 
period of five years to the Chair of Medicine in the 
University of London, tenable at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Medical School. 


REORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICES. 


|| position, with opportunity for study, travel, and 
_ diversion, and with little professional jealousy. to numb 
That it involves going to sea is true, 
he urges, saves matrimony from monotony, 
and often takes the ladies to pleasant places free of 
expense (this is written of the U.S. Navy, where 
+ ‘*Government provision is made for transfer of effects, 
and there is reimbursement for the travel expenses of 
: He recommends this service to men 
physicians, emphasising 
he good equipment and the laboratories at the hospitals, 
and the opportunities for public health and pre- 
| The shortage of officers is, he says, 
aon: and he wants 570 medical officers and 75 
) dentists. That there should be so many vacancies, 
‘more than there were officers in the medical department 
of the British Navy before the war, seems to confirm 
the rumour that the United States means to have in 
the future a very large navy. Most of Admiral Braisted’s 


-titioners in England to join their own Royal Navy, and 


‘authorities by the Ministry of Health attention is called 
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REORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL. SERVICES: 
THE LOVETT AND ESHER REPORTS. 





THE Committee directed to examine the question of 
the medical services in India, under the presidency of 
Sir Verney Lovett, have presented their report, in which 
they formulate a general scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the medical services in that country. Various 
discussions have taken place between the authorities 
concerned with reference to the desirability of main- 
taining the present system of two separate medical 
Services working side by side, or of uniting the latter 
in one service to undertake all medical work ‘in 
India. In 1911, when the number of Indians entering 
the Indian Medical Service was materially increasing, 
it was again proposed to make it a purely civil service. 
Sir Pardey Lukis, Director of the Indian Medical Service, 
then objected on the ground that the scheme would 
abolish the Indian Medical Service War Reserve, and 
pointed out that the medical schools in England were 
beginning not to send their best men to that service, as its 
future was considered to be uncertain. The question was 
therefore dropped. But the Indian Medical Service con- 
tinued to decline in popularity. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation, invited by the Secretary of State for India to 
inquire into the causes of discontent, drew up a memoran- 
dum which was placed before the Indian Public Services 
Commission sitting in London in July, 1914. The chief 
points dealt with therein were : (1) the inadequate scale 
of remuneration; (2) difficulties in obtaining ordinary 
and study leave; (3) interference with private practice ; 
(4) the unsatisfactory position of the director-general 
and surgeons-general in relation to the central and 
local governments of India. The commission observed 
that the civil medical work of the country had 
hitherto been performed satisfactorily, and that no case 
had been made out for ceasing to employ the medical 
war reserve in India on civil duty. They advised 
the civil recruitment of such additional assistance as 
might be necessary, and laid stress on the necessity 
of calculating separately the needs of the army and of 
the civil administration, and of abandonment of the 
idea that the civil medical administration should be 
dependent on the requirements of a military reserve. 
They recommended imperial and provincial medical 
services. 

A memorandum by Sir George Makins, annexed to 
the report, strikingly points out that to the outside 
observer the Indian Medical Service appears to be a 
congregation of individuals, held together by the 
common tie of similar duties, but possessing no proper 
central administrative department to correlate and 
combine the various paths of work, or to which the 
members of the service can look to for advice, direction, 
or support. 

The civil side of the Indian Medical Service was con- 
siderably depleted during the war; officers recalled to 
military duty were apt to find themselves at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and disappointment resulted. Meanwhile, 
Indian political views were expressed in favour of the 
institution of a civil service wholly independent of the 
medical organisation of the Indian Army. A resolution 
to this effect was lost when put to the vote in the 
Viceroy’s Council, but was supported by all the non- 
official Indian members. 


REPORT OF THE LOVETT COMMITTEE. 
General Recommendations. 

In October, 1918, the Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) 
wrote to the Government of India pointing out that 
what was necessary was to put before the medical pro- 
fession in England a scheme that would attract to India 
candidates of requisite qualifications, and in sufficient 
numbers, to rescue the Indian Medical Service from the 
ruin which threatened it. The Government of India 
then appointed the East India (Medical Services) Com- 
mittee, a summary of whose findings, issued in a 
report (Cmd. 946. Price ls. 6d.| dated April 22nd, 
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1919, follows. The numbered recommendations are 
taken substantially from the report." 


(1) The formation of an Indian Medical Corps, to take the 
place of the Indian Medical Service, and, in addition, to do 
the work now performed by the Royal Army Medical Corps 
in India. It should also recruit for and include the higher 
civil medical service of the country. 


The war has impressed upon the military authorities 
that the medical requirements of an army are best met 
by a medical service pre-eminently military. Provincial 
governments have found that no province can afford to 
be deprived of the bulk of its best medical officers, or to 
lose college professors and specialists. A combined 
Indian Medical Service would offer a mixed career— 
military, civil, professorial, sanitary, and research. 


(2) This corps should have an ordinary war reserve of 
officers lent to civil administrations for five years or less, 
and a special reserve of officers belonging to its civil branch 
who should only be recalled to military duty on occasions of 
grave national emergency, and not even then if holding 
certain residuary appointments. (3) It should include 
transfers from the Army Medical Service and the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. (4) The military side of the corps 
should have its own depot and school of instruction. 
(5) Junior officers should, shortly after their first arrival in 
India, be attached to a large civil hospital or school of 
tropical medicine for practical instruction in tropical 
diseases. (6) The special reserve should be partly recruited 
from civil assistant surgeons and independent medical prac- 
titioners. (7) The governments of the various provinces 
should supplement their contingents of officers from the 
Indian Medical Corps with exclusively civil medical officers, 
whom they will themselves appoint. (8) Special arrange- 
ments should be made by Government to secure Kuropean 
medical attendance for European officers and non-officials 
when required. (9) A system of optional retirement on 
gratuity should be adopted in order to secure a sufficiency of 
candidates for the new corps. (10) Admission to the corps 
should be through the portal of a single examination held in 
England twice a year. Selected Indian students from the 
five Indian universities should be assisted by scholarships to 
compete in this examination. (11) Immediate admission, 
however, must be by transfer and nomination. (12) Special 
opportunities should be provided for work in research and 
scientific medicine. Certain posts in the sanitary and other 
departments should be reserved to officers of the new corps. 
(13) There is only one possible alternative scheme, which the 
Committee indicate but regard as decidedly inferior to the 
scheme they recommend. 


The alternative mentioned is to abandon all attempts 
at unification, to recommend the formation of a 
medical corps for the Indian Army, and the granting of 
substantial improvements in the salaries and leave 
rules of the Indian Medical Service, in order to equalise 
its attractions with those of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. The Committee find that the existing civil 
organisation is hopelessly inadequate; the great obstacle 
to medical and sanitary improvement isthe conservatism 
and apathy of the mass of the people. The codperative 
movement in Bengal for medical relief and anti-malarial 
measures is welcomed as the first sign of popular 
effort in the care of public health. Civil surgeons are 
overworked; colleges and schools are understaffed ; 
research institutes need money and workers; travelling 
dispensaries could with great advantage be indefinitely 
multiplied. 

Improvements in the Officer Grade. 

(14) Salaries should be increased. More liberal provision 
should be made for leave. Full pensions should be admis- 
sible at an earlier date. The position of civil administrative 
officers should be improved. Better buildings should be 
provided for Indian station hospitals. (15) The number of 
officers of the corps required for duty in peace time should 
be calculated at 3 per mille of the total strength of the army 
in India. A leave and casualty reserve of 25 per cent. and a 
study reserve of 4 per cent. of the officers required for duty 
should be provided. (16) Promotion should be on the same 
system as promotion in the Royal Army Medical Corps, 


1 Theappointed members of this committee were Sir Verney Lovett 
(president), Major-General G. Cree, A.M.S., Major-General P. Hehir, 
I.M.S., Major-General H. Hendley, I.M.S., Major-General G. G. 


Giffard, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel A. Shairp, Lieut.-Colonel G. B. A. | 


Rind, My. S. R. Hignell (nominated by the Home Department), and 
Major A. A. MeNeight, I.M.S. (secretary). Three Indian gentlemen 


Colonel Bola Nath, I.M.S., and Sir T. B. Nariman. Later Major 
M. T. Cramer-Roberts took the place of Colonel Rind, and Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Ross, I.M.S., was co-opted. 
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| further substituted for smaller asylums. 
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including selection for promotion to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel to fill a fixed establishment. Every officer should,. 
between his seventh and tenth years of service, undergo a 
post-graduate course at the Royal Army Medical College. 
All officers should, on attaining the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, make their choice between the careers of: (a) military 
administration ; (b) professional employment as consultants ; 
and (c) permanent civil employment. No officer should be 
eligible for transfer from civil to military, or military to 
civil, employment after promotion to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. (17) The head of the military side of the new corps 
should be an officer of the corps. A board should be estab- 
lished for the selection of officers for promotion. 


Improvements in the Minor and Provincial Services. 

A. Military Assistant Surgeons.—(18) The standard of educa- 
tion should be so raised as to admit of their obtaining a 
registrable qualification. They should be employed only on 
professional duties. (19) Those who obtain a qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom should be allowed to 
proceed to England and compete for admission to the com- 
missioned ranks of the Indian Medical Corps. Their pay 
and pension should be raised in consequence of the previous 
recommendations. 

B. Military Subassistant Surgeons.—(20) Their standard of 
general education should be raised. (21) Subassistant 
surgeons who obtain certain diplomas should be eligible 
for transfer to the military assistant surgeon branch. (22) 
Hostels should be provided in all medical schools. (23) Sub- 
assistant surgeons should on first joining the corps undergo a 
full course of training at the Indian Medical Corps depot and 
school. (24) They should be put through systematic physical 
training at the medical schools. (25) Post-graduate instruc- 
tion should be provided. (26) Allowances while travelling on 
duty should be increased. (27) The question of increasing 
their pensions and family pensions should be considered, 
and a provident fund introduced. 

C. Civil Assistant Surgeons.—(28) Selection for superior 
appointments should take place earlier than at present. 
(29) They should undergo regular study periods. Their pay 
should be raised. A limited number should be trained for 
the special reserve at the Indian Medical Corps depot and 
school of instruction. ie 

D. Civil Subassistant Surgeons.—The time scale of pay 
should be adopted generally. (31) The standard of pre- 
liminary education should be raised, and a minimum and 
uniform standard of medical education for this class should 
be adopted in all provinces. (32) They should be required to 
sign an agreement to serve wherever they may be ordered, 
on civil or military duty. When called up for military 
service they should be given three months’ training at the 
Indian Medical Corps depot and school. (33) They should 
undergo courses of post-graduate training. 


Other Departments. 


Medical Store Department.—(34) Improved accommodation 
should be provided for the depots at Madras, Bombay, 
and Lahore. (35) The laboratory at the Lahore depot 
should be closed. (36) The cadre of medical storekeepers 
should be increased, and the pay of these appointments 
raised. (37) Medical storekeepers should in future be 
known as_ Officers-in-charge, -Medical® Store Depots. 
(38) The scales of subordinate establishment should be 
raised and a better class of men entertained. (39) Com- 
pounders should be required to undergo a_ prescribed 
examination. (40) Greater control should be exercised by 
administrative medical officers over the submission of 
emergent indents. (41) The question of the introduction of 
measures to prevent the adulteration of drugs should be 
considered at an early date. (42) The number of military 
assistant surgeons employed in the depots should be reduced. 
(43) Research and pharmaceutical chemists should be 
employed in certain depots. (44) The forms in use in 
depots should be standardised, and the equipment list 
revised and kept up to date. (45) The staff of the office of 
the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, should, under 
certain conditions, be increased. There should be a Deputy 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, and an Assistant 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, to deal with ques- 
tions regarding medical stores. These appointments should 
be open to the cadre of the Medical Store Department. 
(46) Stocks should be verified at least once in every three 
years. (47) The system of accounting should be changed. 


Sanitary and Bacteriological Departments.—(48) Imperial 


|! and provincial health boards should be formed. (49) Both 


the departments should be expanded. (50) The staff of 
officers in the Sanitary Department should be increased ant 

inducements should be offered which would be likely to 
attract the best men. (51) Greater. codperation is required 


between the administrative heads of provincial medical 
were co-opted—namely, Colonel H. KE. Banatvala, I1.M.S., Lieut.- | 


services and sanitary commissioners, ; = 4 
Alienist Department.—(52) Central asylums should be still 


(53) The depart- 
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| study reserves. 


inducements should be offered to military assistant surgeons 
(55) Super- 
-intendents of central asylums should become consultants to 


| and Indian graduates to take up mental work. 


Women’s Medical Service in India.—(56) The National Asso- 


\ ciation for Supplying Female Aid to the Women of India 
_ should be placed in a position to enable it to augment its 


‘ 
| military hospitals, 
} 
| 
; 


. cadre and increase the pay of the medical women employed 
by it. (57) Women students of the subassistant surgeon 

i kas should be taught by women doctors in female medical 

} schools and hospitals. These institutions should beassisted 

financially by Government, and regularly inspected. 

»/ 68) Women doctors of the assistant and subassistant class 

should receive post-graduate instruction. 

i Proposals relating to organisation are contained in two 

; annexures to the Report, which may be summarised thus: 

| 


' Indian Medical Corps.—The organisation of the proposed 
, corps must provide for all the needs of British and Indian 
‘ station hospitals as regards personnel. It should therefore 
/ consist of the following categories: (1) officers; (2) assistant 





: 









medical officers ; (5) subassistant surgeons; (4) other ranks, 
, comprising nursing, clerical, ambulance, storekeeping, and 
| general sections. The sections must be divided into two 
classes, British and Indian, to provide for the different needs 
; of British and Indian hospitals, with the exception of the 
| ambulance and general sections, which will consist entirely 
\ of Indians. 

) Nursing Services of the Army in India.—The recommenda- 
) tions of the Committee are as follows: (1) That the present 
* Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service for India be 
‘abolished and its place taken by the Queen Alexandra’s 
Imperial Nursing Service. Members of this service should 
‘come to India for tours of duty, as they do in various other 
jparts of the Empire. (2) The introduction of Royal 
ern y Medical Corps, other ranks, and eventually the 
nursing section of the Indian Medical Corps, composed of 
» @ skeleton cadre of Royal Army Medical Corps men with 
) members of the domiciled community, as in British station 
-hospitals. (3) The introduction of the nursing section of the 
Indian Medical Corps into Indian station hospitals. (4) The 
‘matrons of station family hospitals should possess a 
/ certificate in general nursing, in addition to that in mid- 
| Wifery, and should have a competent staff of female nurses 
i under them. (5) The whole of these nursing services should 
! be under the supervision of the Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
Nursing Service. 

The requirements of the Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
| Nursing Service as to personnel, and the functions they 
, Should perform, are also described. 







REPORT OF THE ESHER COMMITTEE. 


_ The Lovett Report is criticised and discussed in the 
report [Cmd. 943. Price 1s. 6d.] dated Nov. 3rd, 1919, 
-issued by the East India (Army in India) Committee 
) appointed by the Secretary of State for India to inquire 
‘into the administration and organisation of the Army 
‘in India. In the section of the report devoted to the 
medical services this Committee, the chairman of which 
_was Lord Esher, point out that the suggested unification 
of the two medical organisations—the Royal Army 
‘Medical Corps and the Indian Medical Service—presents 
‘great difficulties, arising from the double réle of the 
‘Indian Medical Service. The Esher Committee refer to 
three distinct schemes which have been put forward :— 


_ (1) That of the Lovett Committee—viz., the elimination 
/of the Royal Army Medical Corps from India, and the 
creation of a unified Indian Medical Corps, to serve both 
_ the army and the civil population. 

(2) That advocated by a large body of military opinion, 
_ by senior members of the Royal Army Medical Corps, and 
bya large section of Indian opinion—viz., that the medical 
charge of the Indian Army, as well as that of the British 
Army, be entrusted to the Royal Army Medical Corps, thus 
-tInaking the Indian Medical Service a purely civil medical 
service. 

(5) That advocated by another large section of Indian 
_Opinion, which is strongly opposed to the breaking up of the 
present Indian Medical Service—viz., the retaining of both 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Indian Medical 
Service, but the splitting up of the latter into two separate 

Services, the one serving the Indian Army and the other the 
Civil population. 

The Esher Committee consider the Lovett Report to 
contain the only feasible scheme for a unified military 
and civil medical service, but feel unable to support it 
because after the first selection bad been made the 
scheme would permanently exclude the Royal Army 
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' ment should be properly organised with its own leave and 
(54) The cadre should be increased. Greater 
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Medical Corps from India, thereby adversely affecting 
both the large body of troops, whose health has hitherto 
been so admirably safeguarded by the Corps, and the 
Corps itself, whose members would be shut out from 
the wide field of experience offered to them in India. 
The second scheme, to which the Esher Committee 
find no objection in principle and from a military 
standpoint, they cannot recommend because of two 
serious objections: (a) the complete separation of the 
civil from the military medical service, and (b) the loss 
of a reserve of 300 to 400 medical officers, with military 
training and holding the King’s commission, whom the 
local governments would furnish from the civil side in 
case of an emergency. ; 
The third scheme does not, in the opinion of the 
Esher Committee, merit serious consideration, two 
previous cleavages of the Indian Medical Service having 
been attempted and found unworkable. The Committee 
also emphasise the undesirability of the formation of a 
separate civil medical service, on the grounds of the 
large increase of expenditure which would probably be 
rendered necessary; of the deterioration of such a 
service which they consider would inevitably accompany 
its tendency to become provincial; of the difficulty 
which would occur in obtaining a sufficient number of 
well-qualified Europeans for such a service; and of the 
unwisdom of breaking up a service having such a fine 
tradition and record as the Indian Medical Service. 


Proposals of the Esher Committee. 


The proposals of the Esher Committee, which they 
claim will, if accepted, maintain the Indian Medical 
Service in its position as the premier medical service of 
India, and secure more harmonious and closer codpera- 
tion between it and the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
are as follows :— 


(1) There should be a joint examination, as was formerly 
the case, for both services in medicine and surgery, the 
subjects common to both. Candidates for the Indian Medical 
Service should take in addition the extra subjects con- 
sidered necessary for that service. (2) The commissions for 
successful candidates should in both cases bear the same 
date, which might be either that of their joining or passing 
out from the Royal Army Medical Corps College, Millbank. 
(3) There should be joint preliminary training, as at present, 
at Millbank; but Indian Medical Service officers of between 
five and ten years’ service should, like Royal Army 
Medical Corps officers, return to Millbank for subsequent 
courses till such time as adequate facilities for such train- 
ing are provided in India. (4) The rules and_ periods 
of service for promotion up to the rank of major 
should be similar for both services. (5) No Indian 
Medical Service officer should be eligible for civil employ 
till he has completed at least two years’ service on 
the military side, and has been certified by the Director 
Medical Services as fully qualified on that side. (6) The 
selection of officers for civil employ should_be made by a 
board, consisting of the Director-General Indian Medical 
Services as president, the Director Medical Services, and 
not more than two lay members to be nominated by the 
Government of India. (7) An Indian Medical Service 
officer should select finally between military and civil 
employ in his sixteenth year of service. (8) Promotion to 
lieutenant-colonel for Indian Medical Service officers in 
military employ should be subject to selection, as in the 
case of the Royal Army Medical Corps. (9) Officers in civil 
employ should be classified as: (a) ordinary war reserve— 
up to 10 years’ total service; (b) special war reserve—up to 
16 years’ total service; (c) all others. (10) Officers of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps should be posted to India in the 
various grades for tours of duty as at present, and should be 
entitled to a reasonable share of the higher military 
administrative appointments. (11) The post of Director 
Medical Services should be held by an officer of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and the Indian Medical Service alter- 
nately. (12) Exchange of officers between the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and the Indian Medical Service should be 
allowed, as at present. (135) Interchange of duties between 
officers of both services should be encouraged. (14) Ifa 
fixed proportion of Indians be recruited for the Indian 
Medical Service, that proportion should be maintained in 
the military and civil branches. (15) On the analogy of 
other Indian Services, the pay of the Indian Medical Corps 
should be substantially higher than that of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps when employed in India. This is necessary 
in order to attract recruits to the Indian Medical Service. 
Similarly, the Indian Medical Service pensions should be on 
a higher scale. 
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THE 


MEDICAL REGISTER: 


UNTRACEABLE PRACTITIONERS. 


IN THE LANCET of July 31st (p. 259) we published 
a list of the names of practitioners with whom the 
Registrar of the General Medical Council had failed 
to get into communication, emphasising in a leading 


article the importance of an accurate Register. 


We 


are glad to learn that in more than half the cases 
information has been received enabling the Registrar 
to correct the addresses in the Medical Register. 


There is another 


important group of practitioners 


in regard to whose whereabouts doubts have arisen. 
Officers holding permanent commissions have their 
ace entered in the Register as ‘‘ Royal Navy”’ 

post Army Medical Service.”’ 


dada is required. 


On retirement a private 


A comparison between the 


Navy List and the Army List on the one hand; and 
the Medical Register on the other, has brought to light 
a number of retired officers without known location. 
The Admiralty and the War Office have furnished 
alternative addresses in a great number of cases, and 


the Register has been corrected. 


The following is a 


list of such practitioners with whom the Registrar has 
been unable to get into communication. 


NAVAL MEDICAL’ SERVICE. 


Alderdice, George Frederick, 
L., L.M.R.C.P.1. 1901. 

Anderson, Isaac Henry, M.D. 
Q.U.1. 1869. 


Brey John, M.D. 1883, R.U. 
Trel. 
Arkwright, Eustace, M.B. 1896, 
U. Edin. 
Axford, Walter Godfrey, C.B., 
L.R.C.P. Edin. 1895. 
Barrington, John Leslie, 
L.R.C.S.I. 1880. 
Barry, Jerome, M.D. 1885,’ R.U. 
Trel. 
Bennett, William Edward, 
| M.R.C.S. Eng. 1873. 
Bradshaw, Frank, O.B.E.,: L., 
L.M.K.Q.C.P;I. 1889. 
Bray, Ernest Edward, M.R.C.S. 
Eng. 1881. 
Browne, Horace Ximenes, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1878. 
Browne, Thomas, M.D. Q.U.I. 
1862. 
Burke, Hubert William,L.R.C.P. 
Edin. 1883. 
Burnett, Thomas Smith, 
F.R.C.S.1. 1890. 
Burns, Frederic 
1884, R.U.Irel. 
Chancellor, Alfred Austin, M.B. 
1903, R.U. Irel. 
Christie, Alexander Livingston, 
M.B. 1876, U.Aberd. 
Coad, John Edwin, M.BR.C.S. 
Eng. 1886. 
Colthurst,. Ludlow Tonson, M.D. 
Q.U.Irel. 1874. 
Connolly, Nicholas 
L.R.C.S.1. 1860. 
Cridland, Edward Carter, M.B. 
1888, U ‘Edin 
Croneen, Sydney, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
1895. 
Dimsey, Edgar. Ralph, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1883. 
Ferguson, John Christopher, 
M.B. 1886, U.Dubl. 
Fletcher, William Bainbrigge, 
_M.R.C.S. Eng. 1862. 
Finlayson, Henry William, 
D.S.0., M.B. 1887, U.Glasg. 
Geoghegan, C iharles Edward, 
L.R.C.§8.1. 1875. 
(Soe 


Godding, Charles Cane, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1872. 

Haldane, John Reid, M.B. 1910. 

U.Glasg. 


James, M.D. 


Thomas, 


D.S.O., 


Hall, Henry Baker, M.B. 1891, 
U.Edin. 
Hamilton, Stewart, L.R.C.S.1. 
1871. 
Harries, Henry, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
1882. 
Harvey, Christopher, L.R.C.P. 
Hidin. 1870. 
Hawton, James William 


Hambly, M.R.C.S. Eng. 1873 
Rake ou Hubert, M.R.C.S. Eng. 


Horner, Thomas Lyle, L.B.C.P. | 


Eoin. 1868. 


| 


| Shaw, 


Thomas, 





Jackson, © Gordon 
M.B. 1908, U. Dubl. 
Jeans, Francis Austen, M.R.C.S. 


Alexander, 


Eng. 1877 

Jenkins, John, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
18£&4. 

Kellett, Solomon, L.R.C.S.1. 
1866. 


Kelsall, Charles James Seddon, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1886 
Kidd, Anthony, L.R.C.S.1. 1879 


Levick, George Murray, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1902 
Levis, John Sampson, 


M.D.Q.U.I. 1860 

Longfield, William Digby, 
L.R.C.S.1. 1860 

Lory, William Manley, M.R.C.S. 
Eng. 1878 

Lumley, Frederick 
M.R.C.S. Eng, 1892 

McCutcheon, James, M:B. 1903, 
U. Dubl. 


Davidson, 


McKinlay, Archibald, L.R.C.8.1.. 


1872 

McLeod, Alexander 
L.R.C.S. Edin. 1877. 

MacMahon, George Robert, M.B. 
1890, U. Dubl. 

Macmillan, Charles Clarke, 
D.S.O., M. B. 1897, U. Edin. 

Macnamara, Hugh Winckwor th, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1880. 

Martin, James | McCardie, D.S.O., 
L.R. CG. P. Edin. 1880. 

Meaden, Edward Henry, C.M.G., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1886 

M.B. 1883, 


Miller, Richard, 
U. Dubl. 

Morley, Edward John, M.R.C.S. 

Eng. 1879. 


W illiam ; 


‘Ninnis, Belgrave, C.V.O., M.D. 


U. St. And. 1861. 

Norbury, Sir Henry Frederick, 
K.C.B., M.D. U. Malt. 1870. 

O’Brien, Michael, M.D. 1884, 
R.U, Ire : 

O'Leary, Elystan Glodrydd 
Evelyn, M.R.C.S. Eng. 1894, 


Patterson, Alfred, U.R.C.S.1. 
1873. 
Price, Alfred Rees, M.B. 1908, 


U. Edin. 

Reid, Ernest Stewart, M.B. 1895, 
U. Edin. 

Reid, Walter, M.D. U.Edin. 1863. 

Richardson, Henry Anthony 
Wills, L-R.C.S.1..1873. 

Scott, Alexander, M.B.U, Aberd. 
1860. 

Ernest Albert, O.B.E., 
M.B. 1890, U. Camb. 

Stott, William Gordon, 
1885, U. Aberd. 

Swann, Hdward Goffe, L.R.C.P. 
Edin. 1880. 

Sweetnam, James Long, 
1869, ©.U.Irel. 

Elijah Richard Lock- 
wood, M.R.C. S. Eng..1902. 

Thomas, John Henry, M.R.C.S. 
Ene. 18892. 


M.B. 


M.D. 


Twigg, George Despard, 
F.R.C.S.1. 1884. 
Vaudin, Matthew Livingston 


Mitchell, M.B. 1894, U. Edin. 
Wales, George Frederick, 
L.R.C.P. 1880. 
Whicher,James Charles Francis, 
L.R.C.S. Edin. 1884. 


. Williams, 


“White, Herbert, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
1911. —_ 


Robert William, 


L.F.P.S. Glasg. 1870. 


Young, William Robert Minchin. 
L.R.C.S.1. 1879. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Allen, Sydney Glen, M.R.C.S. 
Eng. 1884 ; 
Anderson, Robert Grenville, 


M.R.C.S. Eng. 1903. 
Barnett, Kennet Bruce, F.R.C.S. 
Trel. 1904 


Barry, John, M.D. Q.U.I. Irel. 
1867. 
Bate, Louis Albert Frederick, 


C.M.G., .R.C.S. Irel. 1884. 
Beach, Thos. Boswall, C.B.E., 
C.M.G., M.R.C.S. Eng. 1889. 
Bennett, Richard Dawson, 
L.R.C.S. Irel. 1868. 
Berryman, William Ebenezer, 
L.R.C.P: Edin., 1881. 
Boulger,; Isaac, M.R. G, S. Eng. 
1873 


Boyd, ‘Thomas, L., L.M.R.C.S. 
Irel. 1874. 

Brogden, James 
L.R.C.P. Edin. 1889. 

Browne, Andrew Lang, 
1871, Q.U. Irel. - 

Buist, Herbert John Martin, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M:B-'1890, 
U. Edin. 

Butterworth, Samuel, M.R.C.S. 
Eng. 1882. 

Carey, John Thomas, M.B. 
U. Aberd. 1875. 

Clark, Sir James Richard 
Andrew, .Bart., C.B., C.M.G., 
F.R.C.S. Edin. 1888. 

Clark, Stephen Frazer, M.B. 1885, 
U. Edin. 

Colahan, John . J. 
M.D.Q.U.1. Irel. 1857. 

Corry, George ‘L.R.C.P. Edin. 
1868. 

Croly, Arthur England Johnson, 
L., L.M.R.C.§.1. 1879. 

Crooke, Sir Warren 
G.B., «C.1L.E.,. .C.B.E:; 
R.U.Irel. 1884. 

Dugdale, William, L.R.C.P. Irel. 
1879. 

Elderton, Frederick Dundas, 
L.R.C.S. Trel. 1881 

Elliott, Charles Roulston, M.D. 
R.U.Irel. 1884. 

Emerson, Isaac Bomford, 
L.R.C.S. Irel. 1873. 


England, 
M.D. 


Aloysius, 


Roland, 
M.D. 


Falkner, . Percy Hope, Li, 
L.M.R.C.P.I. 1898. 
Faunce, °*Charles Edmund 


M.R.C. S: Hing. 1882. 

Fayrer, Sir Joseph, Bart, C.B.E., 
M.D. U. St. And. 1889. 

Finlay, William, -L., U.M. 
K.Q.C.P.1. 1870. 

Freyer, S. - Forster, _C.M.G., 
M.D.R.U.Ivel. 1883. 

Garland, Frederick, D.S.O., M.B, 
R.U.Ivrel. 1901. 

Gormley, Joseph Andrew, M.D. 
Q.U.Irel., 1873. 

Gray, William Lewis, C.M.G., 
M.B. U.Glasg. 1885. 
Gunter, Francis Ernest, D.S.O., 

M.B. U.Edin. 1893. 

Hale, Charles Henry, C M.G., 
D.S.1., M.R.C.S. Eng. 1884. 

Harrison, Charles Edward 
C.V.O., C.M.G., F.R.C.S. Eng. 
1878. 

Henderson, Sir Robert Samuel 
Findlay K.G.M.G.j*-) C.Bs, 
M.B.U. Edin. 1882. 

Hetherington, Reynolds Peyton, 
M.D.U. Dubl. 1897. 

Hickson, Sir Samuel, C.B., M.B., 
B.Ch. 1884, U. Dubl. 
Hinde, Alfred Buckley, O.B.E. 

M.R.C.S. Eng. 1886. 

Hooper, Arthur Winsmore, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
1895. 

Hughes, George Edgar, L.R.C.S. 
Trel. 1885. 

Hunter, George Douglas, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
1883. 

Hutchinson, Victor 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1909. 

Jagoe, Henry, M.B.U. Dubl. 1867. 

Jencken, Francis John, C.B 
M.D.U. Dubl. 1881. 

Jennings, Charles 
L.R.C.S. Irel. 1867. 


Patrick, 


Boromeo, 


Keay Michael, M.D. 1882,'R. U. 

Ire 

Lane, Cecil Alexander, M.B.U. 
Edin. 1884. 

Lane, George, 
1894, 


9 
Tate She John, M.B.U. ‘Dubl. 


Lavie, Tudor Germain, M. R.GS. 
Eng. 1884. 

aes) Edgar Francis, L., 

L.M.R.C.P.I. 1895. 

Lever, Reginald Croft, M.B. U. 
Lond. 1860. 

Lilly, Alfred Thomas Irvine, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. 1884. 

Longhurst, Bell Wilmott, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1891. 

Luéas, Thomas John Rashleigh, 
C.B., M.B. 1880, U. Dubl. ‘ 

McCormack, Robert James, M D. 
1881, Q.U. Irel. 


McCreery, Benjamin Thomas, 
¥.R.C.S. Irel. 1887. .. .., % 
MacDonald, Charles Joseph, 


C.M.G., M.D. 1885, R.U. Trel. 
McGann, James, Ti: R. C. S. Trel. 
1872. 
Maclean, Fitzroy 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1877. 
MacLeod, Robert Lockhart 
Ross, C.B.E., C.B., M.B.U. 
Glasg. 1884. 


Ber esford, 


McNaught, James Gibson, M. D. 


1894, U. Glasg. 
Marder, Edward Swan, M.R. CS. 
Eng. 1884. 
Martin, John, L.R.C.S. Edin. 
1872. 

Maunsell, Charles Albert, M. D. 
QIU Irel. 1862. 

Melville, Charles 
C.M.G., M.B. 1885, U. Edin. 

Molesworth, Robert Everard, 

M.R.C.S. Eng. 1884. 

Morris, Arthur Edward, M. D. 
1883, R.U. Irel. 

Morris, William Albert, L.R.C. P. 
Edin. 1880. 

Mosse, Charles George Drum- 
mond, L.R.C.S.I. 1879. 

Nash, Llewellyn Thomas Manley, 
C.M.G., L.B.C.S.1. 1884. 

Nicholls, . Henry Michael, M.B. 
1898, U. Aberd. 

O’ Keefe, Sir Menus William, 
ee , C.B., M.D. 1880, Q.U. 
Ir 

Pennefather, Edward Mansergh 
L., L.M.R.C.P.I.:1901. 

Popham, Lionel Robert, L.Ri€. P. 
Edin. 1899. 

Porter, Robert, 


M.B. 1879, U. Glasg. bLee 
Powell, John Edward, D.8.0., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 1898. 

Powell, John Lowry, D.S.0., 
M.B. 1899, U. Dubl. eR 
Power, William Moroney, L., 

L.M.R.C.P.I. 1897. 
Reily, Alexander Yates, F. R. C. S. 
Edin. 1889. 
Reynolds, James Henry, V.C., 
M.B. 1867, U. Dubl. 


Riordan, J ohn, M.B.1882,R.U. Irel.. 


Riordan, William ‘Edward, 
L.R.C.S. Irel. 1883. 

Roe, Edward Alexander Henry, 
L., L.M.K.Q.C.P.1. 1868. 

Roe, William Carden, L.R.C.5. 
Trel. 1854. 

Rogers, Henry, D.S.O., M.B. 1899, 


U. Dubl. 

Rowe, John Mary, M.C., M.B. 
1912, N.U. Irel. 

Russell, George Blakeley, MB. 
1882, U. Dubl. 

Russell, Sir Michael William, 


K.C.M.G., C.B., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
1882. 


Ryles, Charles Sydney, M.B. 
1904, U. Edin. 
Saw, Francis Albert, M he U. 


Durh. 1885. 
Scott, Bertal Hopton, M, RB: C. 5. 


Eng. 1885. 
Semple, Sir David, M.D. 1881, 

Q.U. Irel. bn @ 
Sexton, Timothy William, 

M.R.C.S. Eng. 1905. : 





L.R.C.P. Edin. 


C.B., C.M.G.. 


a" 


Henderson, | 
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\ismith, William Patrick, 
_ L.R.C.S.I1. 1862. 

| Spencer, Francis Henry, M.D. 

1876, U. Aberd. 









's 


‘Stables, Alexander, M.R.C.S. 

|. Eng. 1884. 

| Stack, George Hall, M.B. 1907, 
* U. Dubl. 


Swan, William Travers, C.B., 

~ M.B. 1884, U. Dubl. 

‘Tate, Gerrard William, C.M.G., 

ti DS.0., M.B. 1889, U. Dubl. 

‘Trotter, William John, L.R.C.S. 
Trel. 1880. 


* 


} 
| 











5 
‘Turner, Frederick Turner, M.C., 

}) -M“R.C.S. Eng. 1907. . 

‘Ward, Lloyd Brereton, L.R.C.P. 

Edin. 1873. , 

Waring, Anthony Henry, D.S.O., 

[: M.R.C.S. Eng, 1895.’ 
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Watson, Alexander Oswald 
Cowan, M.B. 1883, U. Edin. 

Wellings, Bernard William, 
L.R.C.P. Edin. 1869. 

Weston, Alfred Fullam, L.S.A. 
Lond. 1899. 

White, Michael, M.D. 1873, Q.U. 
Trel. 

Whitehead, Eugene Christopher, 
M.B. U, Lond, 1903. 

Wills, Samuel Richard, 
L.R.C.S.1. 1882. 

Wilson, Barnett, C.B., M.D. 1883, 
R.U. Trel. 

Wilson, Harry Theodore Minden, 
D.S.0., M.R.C.S. Eng. 1904. 

Woods, Charles Greaves, M.D. 
1883, R.U. Irel. 

Young, Alexander Stewart Ward, 
L.S.A. Lond. 1877. 


.., Anyone who finds his name in this list should com- 
municate immediately with the Registrar of the Branch 
“Council: Office in which’ he was originally registered. 
Information from friends of deceased persons or others 
will ‘also be welcomed by the Registrars. 

_ The address of the Registrar of the General Medical 
‘Council is 44, Hallam-street, London, W.1; that of the 
Registrar of the Branch Cowncil for Scotland is 20, Queen- 
street, Edinburgh; and that of the Registrar of the 
ranch Council for Ireland is 35, Dawson-street, Dublin, 

















IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


leeting of Delegates of the Medical Profession of Ireland. 
_ A MEETING of delegates of the entire medical pro- 
‘fession of Ireland was held in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Dublin, on Oct. 20th. In spite of the difficulties and 
isks in travelling under present conditions the meeting 
jwas the largest and most representative held for several 
jyears. Mr. R. J. Johnstone, of Belfast, chairman of 
the Irish Medical Committee, occupied the chair, and 
a following series of resolutions was carried :— 


| (1) “ That this meeting of Medical Delegates approve generally of 
the report of the Irish Public Health Council, including the 
outlines of the Irish Medical Service, which with the modifications 

Pees in the report to meet the local conditions, should meet 
iali the requirements of an efficient health scheme for the Irish 
people.” A rider was also adopted that in industrial areas, such as 
Belfast, medical benefits should be applied as in England. 

(2) “That, while the meeting approves the fundamental 
‘principles of the financial suggestions of the report—viz., that in 
all expenditure on health service the State and the local 
authorities should share responsibility equally—we are not satisfied 
that the report contemplates. an adequate expenditure on the 
medical services, and we desire to emphasise the fact that without 
‘adequate remuneration of medical officers, the desired result of an 
officiént medical service cannot be attained. That when the 
‘proposed Ministry of Health comes to formulate its scheme for.an 
trish medical service in consultation with representatives of the 
-medical profession, as is suggested in the report, these represen- 
wtives be directed to press this point on the Ministry.”’ 

| (3) “That this meeting desires to point out that while Irish tax- 
ayers contribute their full quota towards Treasury grants for 
nealth services in Great Britain, Ireland at present draws much 
ess than its fair share from the common purse.’’ 

» (4) “ That this meeting of Delegates strongly protest against the 
liversion of the existing grants for the Irish Public Health Services 
“including portion of the salaries of Poor-law and other medical 
officers) to any other purpose as inflicting great hardship on the 
telpless sick poor, as well as depriving those responsible for their 
nedical treatment of the necessary means to render tnem efficient 
‘professional services.”’ 

| )* That the Irish Medical Committee be directed to appoint a 
standing subcommittee to look after the interests of the Irish 
nedical profession in the event of medical legislation, or change in 
trish, Government.”’ 

6)" That any settlement of the question of medical attendance 

’ the Constabulary should provide in the case of the dismissalof a 
‘nédical attendant that the reasons for such removal be fully 
stated, and, if demanded, an open inquiry should be granted.”’ 

‘(i That in any case where a doctor recently resigned his office 

‘8. medical eattendant on the police, owing to the unsatisfactory 

sonditions of the service, and if the position is now held by another 
loctor he should resign the position if the former medical 
ubtendant is willing to resume his office.”’ 

_ 8)" That this resolution should also apply, in similar circum- 
stances, tothe medical attendants on postmen, coast-guards, 
‘allway employees, as well as to registrars of births, deaths, and 
Marriages.’’ 

49). That this meeting of Medical Delegates is strongly of opinion 
hat. @, medical referee, appointed under the scheme for the 
nedical treatment of disabled sailors and soldiers should not be 
bermitted. to act as medical referee in the case of any patient he 
1a8 treated, nor should he be allowed to issue in such cases 
sertificates for sickness benefits under the Health 
insurance Act.’ 





National 





The most important resolutions are those dealing with 
the report of the Irish Public Health Council. Legisla- 
tion is not possible at present, nor, indeed, is it desir- 
able, for any legislation emanating from Westminster 
would fail to receive the codperation of a large number 
of the Irish local authorities, and a scheme for reform 
of the health services would be stillborn. Nevertheless, 
it is important to have on record a thorough-going 
scheme which has the approval of the medical pro- 
fession as regards its general principles. Ireland must 
at some time in the future again have a settled govern- 
ment, and whatever that government may be, one of 
its first duties will be to reform the health services ‘and 
the poor-laws. 


Military Inquests: Public or Private: 

The Chief Secretary stated last week in the House of 
Commons that all inquests held by the military 
authorities are conducted in public. This is not’ the 
case. In the inquest on the man Lynch, killed a few 
weeks ago in a Dublin hotel by a party of military or 
police, the city coroner was prohibited from holding an 
inquest, and the military inquiry was held in secret, 
an Official statement of the reasons for such a course 
being published, as was also subsequently a summary 
of the evidence and the decision of the court. In the 
case of another man shot more recently in a Dublin 
street—an ex-soldier named Robinson—no report of any 
inquiry has yet been made public. There may be good 
reason for the action of the military in these and other 
cases, but medical men all over the world look askance at 
the holding of inquests in private. Medical evidence as to 
cause of death should be given in public, if only for the 
sake of the medical witness, the exception to the rule 
being only where. public morals are served by privacy. 





HEALTH IN FACTORIES AND 
WORKSHOPS : 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR 
FOR THE YEAR 1919.} 


o 


THE Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories is always an interesting publication, and 
that for last year is no exception to the rule. It 
records the passage of British industry from the work 
of the war to the activities of peace, the beating of the 
sword into the ploughshare. 


‘‘ Factories in which aeroplanes were made are now being 
used for the manufacture of furniture, motor vehicles, 
wooden toys, &c. ; a cartridge case factory is now making 
household hollow ware; shell factories are making such 
things as steam-boilers, locomotives, agricultural tractors, 
and milk churns; and at a factory where concrete ships 
were built concrete blocks for house building are now being 
turned out. One very large armament firm have turned 
their attention to the making of railway locomotives, 
marine engines, and boilers.’’ 


** Safety First.”’ 

The Report is composed of chapters each dealing with 
one important subject, a form which was foreshadowed 
by Sir A. Whitelegge in his report for 1914. Mr. R. E. 
Graves, who is now chief inspector, deals with industrial 
development and the state of trade; but his summary, 
owing to the sudden alteration in trade now occurring, 
has already lost some of its significance ; nevertheless, 
the description given of the small amount of friction 
experienced in resuming normal woyk and of the way 
in which women made way for men discharged from 
the colours, must remain as an interesting record. The 
subject of ‘‘ safety’’ is discussed by Mr. H. J: Wilson, 
who tells of somewhat disappointing results in estab- 
lishing safety committees composed of operatives and 
Officials ; still, hope is held out for the future. Where 
committees have been started some excellent results 
are reported; an accident rate of 1°79 in 1909 with a 
committee in existence, rose during the war, when 
there was no committee, to 3°67 in 1916, but after 
re-establishing the committee it fell to 1°13 in 1919: 


1 (Cmd. 941). 


His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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while in another case the appointment of a committee in 
1918 was followed by a reduction in accidents for the 
year 1919 of approximately 27 per cent. as compared with 
the average of the previous five years. Accidents due 
to special causes are dealt with, but stress is in every 
instance laid on the part played in their occurrence by 
the worker as well as by his environment. Educa- 
tion to avoid carelessness is considered of primary 
importance. 
Occupational Disease. 


One of the most interesting developments described 
by Mr. G. S. Taylor, who writes concerning dangerous 
trades, is the introduction of artificial grindstones made 
of emery and carborundum to replace the old-time 
sandstone wheels. This development bids fair to 
revolutionise the cutlery trade of Sheffield, and the 
disappearance of silica dust arising from sandstone 
will, it may confidently be anticipated, eradicate the 
scourge of fibroid phthisis or tuberculous silicosis, thus 
saving many lives every year. In the potteries danger 
of lead-poisoning is disappearing with the increasing 
adoption of low solubility and leadless glazes, while at 
the same time much is being done by the Pottery 
National Council to improve general conditions and 
advance the welfare movement. 

Mr. C. F. Wright, when discussing sanitation, quotes 

from Mr. J. Law, of Sheffield, who looks forward to the 
time— 
‘““when the grinders will no longer sit hunched up over the 
grindstones, breathing in the damp and dirt in a clammy 
grinding hull. ...... The lack of glass in the window frames, 
the constant evaporation of water from the stones, troughs, 
and floors, combined with the bad system of ventilation and 
lighting and the closed-in condition in many of these places 
give a feeling of dampness and rawness,’’ difficult to over- 
come. Already, he says, ‘‘one sees grinders wearing 
overalls when at work, and washing and putting on the 
clean collar of respectability before leaving the shop for 
home.”’ 

Anyone familiar with Sheffield will recognise here a 
social revolution. Mr. Wright speaks favourably of the 
introduction of cool air douches in glass works, tinplate 
mills, and steel works; they lessen fatigne due to heat 
and improve production. Heetells also of advances 
made in the heating and lighting of factories. 

The annual incidence of industrial diseases is sum- 
marised by Dr. T. M. Legge rather more shortly than 
usual, and he gives this year no prominence to any 
special subject. Possibly the author’s absence in 
America at the International Labour Conference at 
Washington, and his visits to Harvard, Chicago, and 
New York left him but little opportunity for further 
investigations. His colleague, Dr. J. C. Bridge, con- 
tributes an article on a previously undescribed occupa- 
tional neurosis, known in the cotton trade as ‘‘ twisters’ 
cramp.’ The article is interesting, but unduly con- 
densed. No statement is made as to the number of 
cases seen ; the exact age distribution of the condition 
is not given, nor is the incidence of the disease among 
the twisters, while the reader is even left to find out 
for himself which hand is affected. Dr. Bridge also 
writes on the progress in factories of the ambulance 
and first-aid movement, which would appear to be 
developing in a satisfactory way. Training classes to 
educate (and in some cases re-educate) workers as lay 
assistants are noted to be urgently needed. 


The Welfare Movement. 


A chapter written by Miss A. M. Anderson, who 
summarises advances made in the welfare movement, 
is full of encouragement. Here is reported that ‘‘in a 
works in the Wolverhampton district it has been 
seriously stated that, thanks to the efforts of the super- 
visor, there is no necessity to advertise for female 
workers. They come and ask to be employed, as they 
know their interests are looked after’’; and that in 
other districts factories where welfare is well organised 
get the pick of the labour in the neighbourhood. Insist- 
ence on a supply of pure drinking water is reported to 
be leading to much needed improvement in rural water- 
supplies. Canteens are increasing in number, managers 
are appreciating their value ; “‘the value goes into every 
sleeve and collar made, the truth is the girls were 


unfed’’ said one. 


The welfare movement is advancing 


least rapidly in the textile industries, which are being 
left behind, particularly in relation to cloakrooms and 


washing accommodation. Yet— 


‘‘Few people, one thinks, can have any right idea of what 
it is to be asked to work in a continual atmosphere of damp 
and dirt such as wet spinners do. Standing all day with wet 
feet (usually) on a damp floor, in a temperature which may 
be over 80° F., weighed down by a waterproof apron, is an 
existence far from ‘ideal. Above the worker’s head on a peg 
hang her shawl and skirt; her boots lie on the window sill 
beside her. At the sound of the whistle at 6 P.M. she hastily 
dons boots, skirt, and shawl, often twisting up her hair as 
she goes, and, unkempt and unwashed, hurries down from 
the hot rooms into the airy streets.’? Spray baths, where 
introduced in shale oil works, have proved an unqualified 
success. ‘‘ Men can now go home absolutely clean, wear- 
ing their ordinary clothing, which in working hours is kept 


in lockers through which warm air is always circulating, 


It is quite obvious that the homes of the workers benefit 
immensely from the change, as formerly 
travelled to and from work in clothing soiled, and in the 
lower extremities saturated with oil.” , 


Hours of Work. 


Mr. W. Williams deals with hours of work. 

‘‘From an industrial point of view one of the most 
remarkable effects of the war is the general reduction in 
the hours of work, which now rarely exceed an aggregate 
of 48 a week. This reduction, which has been accom- 
plished without legislation, and in most trades without 
serious friction between employers and workers, has been 
adopted in almost all industries. ...... As far as absence for 
sickness and other reasons are concerned, there seems no 
doubt that a shorter working day results in the worker 
staying out less frequently. In one large factory the 
average daily absentees numbered some years ago 


now, with a 44-hour week, the average number of* daily 


absentees has dropped to 10.”’ 


Numerous other instances of benefits resulting are 
given ; but the shorter working day, giving as it does 
more free time for recreation and education, is bringing 
with it new problems and responsibilities to both 
employer and worker. Production, when it depends 
almost entirely on the speed of machinery, as in 
cotton- and woollen-spinning, is found to be reduced 
nearly in proportion to the reduction in hours, but when 
it is mainly dependent on the exertions of the worker, 
as in tailoring and the boot industry, either no loss 
occurs or an appreciable increase. The value of the 
multiple-shift system is carefully discussed, and we 
find the inspectorial staff now able to approve of a 
system which, owing to their representations, was 
prohibited by the Act of 1850; but the industrial world 
of 1920 is not that of 1850. 
advocated, not to exceed four hours, especially for 
monotonous processes; the value of short breaks for 
refreshing the operatives and so increasing output is 
pointed out, and a mid-day interval for dinner longer 
than one hour is suggested to be advantageous. oe | 


Cooperation for the Good of Industry. 


The last chapter contains a report by Mr. G. Bellhouse 
upon the formation of Joint Industrial Councils and 
Trade Boards. Much has been done in this direction, 
and as each Council has come into existence it has 
been found a useful ally to the factory department. 
Particularly has this been so in the pottery trade, the 
building trade, the boot industry, the furniture trade, 
the patent fuel industry, and the tin box trade. In each 
trade useful coédperation has been established, and the 
support of the trades concerned has been obtained for 
improvements in working conditions. More rapid 
advance promises to take place on these lines than 
through restricting attention to enforcement of com- 
pliance with the letter of the law. 








SMALL-POX AT MIDDLETON.—The number of cases 
of small-pox notified at Middleton (Lancashire) has now 
increased to 33. The medical officer of health for 


Manchester, Dr. James Niven, has prepared for distribution 
a handbill, with the object of securing vigilance in regard to 
possible contact and infection, pointing out the advantages 
of vaccination and describing the early symptoms 0! 
small-pox. 
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sanitary districts. 
approximated to the birth-rate. 
chief causes: (1) The steady decline in the birth-rate, 


from this disease. 
ever, noticeable in the mortality from tuberculosis, 






rate ever recorded in Manchester. 


.treatment and prevention of that disease. 


‘in 1914. 
markedly. 








heavy expenditure which such treatment entails. 


, 


yhealth preventive aspects of the question, though it was 
‘clearly realised by those who had done practical adminis- 
‘trative work that the success of other public health measures 


‘was dependent on the provision of a certain amount of 


‘sanatorium treatment. From the public health point of 
view—and the successful tuberculosis officer must be essen- 
ally a preventive man, however skilful he may be as a 
clinician—what want of success attends sanatorium treat- 
ment is largely due to the tendency to regard sanatorium 
‘treatment as merely a field for clinical and administrative 
skill. In Dr. Niven’s opinion institutional treatment fails of 
at least half of its purpose, if frequent and systematic 
‘eaching is not given to all cases capable of receiving it, in 
she personal precautions necessary to render a patient 
‘tarmiess to his or her family and to co-workers. 
. The figures for this year appear to indicate that the 
‘measures of public health prevention of tuberculosis pursued 
2 Manchester, more especially in connexion with the tuber- 
sulosis office, are bearing fruit. The more favourable aspect of 
shese figures compared with former years may be due to the 
‘Improved circumstances of the working-class population, 
<oupled with the application of the knowledge which they 
ave been gradually acquiring, just as the bad results of 
revious years may be attributable to -the dislocations, 
listresses, and overwork during the earlier years of the 
War. In the combat with tuberculosis Dr. Niven lays great 
stress on the importance of a knowledge of how to spend 
‘Wailable money on a suitable diet. The Manchester 
‘Luberculosis Department has already done valuable work 
2 this direction under the Care Committee, but Dr. Niven 
suggests that the Education Department might take the 
natter up in view of its importance to the nation in its 
struggle for commercial position, and even commercial 
Xistence, threatened as that is in various ways, but in none 
nore than by the inefficiency and loss which result from 
Ji¢ckness and physical impoverishment. 

It is doubtful if we have yet reached the limits of what 
‘hay be effected by way of prevention. In this connexion 

r. Niven expresses the view that the Home Office might 
ake steps to safeguard workers from breakdown due to 
uberculosis, and others from infection, by a requirement 
hat all workers shall undergo a physical examination on 
ommencing work. Such an examination would give 
‘easonable security that tuberculous. persons do not enter 
mployments unsuited to their disease: Subsequent exa- 
ninations at stated intervals, say of five years, would also 





James Niven 
alludes to the difficulty in arriving at a true estimate 
of the population, which on the normal rate of increase 
would have been 770, 248, but on the Registrar-General’s 
estimate of the average civil population is 665,807. There 
‘is reason for believing that the actual population of 
‘Manchester is far in excess of the latter figure, though 
“the former may be too high. Until the results of the 
“next Census are known it will be difficult to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the population in many 
The year 1918 in Manchester was 
remarkable as being the first in which the death-rate 
) This was due to two 


and (2) the phenomenal death-rate from influenza: 
“There were during the year no fewer than 2096 deaths 
A well-marked decline was, how- 


‘diarrhoea, measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, while 
‘the infantile mortality figure of 106°73 was the lowest 


_ The diminution in the number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis is peculiarly satisfactory in view of the large 
,amount of work at present being undertaken for the 
In 1918 
puto; deaths were ascribed to the malady, as compared 
‘with 1196 in 1917, 1238 in 1916, 1315 in 1915, and 1257 
The number of notifications also diminished 


Much dissatisfaction is at times expressed with the results 
btained from sanatorium treatment, having regard to the 
This 
poverty of result was anticipated in Manchester when the 
sanatorium movement threatened to overshadow the public 


be useful in order:.to continue the supervision. Were this 
done much of the present loss of life might be prevented, as 
might also much of the infection conveyed to co-workers 
and relatives. 


It is interesting to note that the municipalisation of 
the milk-supply is under the consideration of . the 
Manchester corporation. 

In August, 1918, a subcommittee of the Sanitary Committee 
was set up to consider and report upon the advisability or 
otherwise of establishing a scheme for the wholesale and 
retail distribution of milk by the corporation. The medical 
officer of health was directed to prepare a report showing the 
present condition of the milk-supply in the city and its 
bearing on the health of the inhabitants, and also on the 
effect of an impure and adulterated supply on the health of 
the people. The legal and financial side of the matter also 
received careful consideration. The investigations of the 
Committee are now completed and a report on the subject 
will, no doubt, be published. Manchester has always adopted 
a very enlightened policy in connexion with its milk-supply, 
and we shall ‘look forward with interest to learning the 
ee opinions of the Committee on so important a 
matter. 


An account of an outbreak of antimony poisoning 
resulting from the use of self-raising flour, and of 
certain observations by Dr. W. A. Young, one of the 
assistant medical officers of health, on the conveyance 
of anthrax to cattle through the agency of infected bags 
containing feeding-stuffs, are other interesting features 
of the Manchester Health Report for 1918. 


County Borough of Portsmouth. 

Dr. A. Mearns Fraser in his annual report for the 
year 1919 shows that the health returns for the period 
under review were of a very satisfactory nature. In 
only two large towns in the country—namely, Croydon 
and Cardiff—was a lower general death-rate recorded, 
while the Portsmouth infantile mortality-rate of 71 
deaths per 1000 births was the lowest of any town of 
similar size. The death-rate from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis was 0°88 per 1000, which is the lowest yet 
recorded in the borough. A further record was estab- 
lished in that there was not registered a single death 
from typhoid fever during the year. 

The report contains reference to some interesting remarks 
made by Dr. James Fairley, the chief tuberculosis officer, as 
a result of a survey of the anti-tuberculosis work in the 
borough since 1912, when the. tuberculosis dispensary was 
started. Dr. Fairley lays stress on the necessity of more 
beds being made available for advanced cases of the disease, 
and states that insufficient attention is given to the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. Under the National Health In- 
surance Act sanitary authorities are compelled to spend too 
large a percentage of energy and money in providing for 
treatment. Apart from improved housing and other general 
improvements the separation of advanced infective cases is 
the most important preventive measure, and it must be 
provided before any considerable lessening of the tuber- 
culosis death-rate can be expected. Speaking of the results 
obtained from sanatorium treatment, Dr. Fairley states that 
after six and a half years less than one case in six is alive, 
and the question naturally arises, Would the result have 
been any worse had no treatment whatever been provided ? 
Treatment effects some immediate improvement in the 
majority of cases, but the ultimate results are far from 
satisfactory. The death-rate of tuberculosis is not affected 
to any extent by treatment, and there will be no substantial 
reduction in it until more effective preventive measures are 
adopted. 

Dr. Fraser expresses agreement with most of Dr. Fairley’s 
Opinions on the subject. Sanatorium treatment has, 
in his view, never met with any great success in con- 
nexion with consumptives who have to earn their own 
living. Unfortunately any improvement effected by sana- 
torium life has usually proved to be of a transient nature 
and soon disappears when the patient returns to his 
ordinary work. In dealing with tuberculosis our greatest 
hope of success would appear to be in the prevention 
or the spread of the disease from patients in an infec- 
tive condition, and by taking active steps against 
overcrowding, unhealthy homes, unhealthy conditions of 
employment, and those conditions of life which foster the 
disease. We think there is much force in the views on this 
subject expressed in Dr. Fraser’s annual report, and that 
comprehensive inquiry by the central health authority into 
the results achieved by the methods adopted by sanitary 
authorities in connexion with schemes for the prevention 
and treatment of tuberculosis is long overdue. 

As. a result of recommendations made by Dr. Fraser 
to the Sub-Health Maternity and Child Welfare. Committee 
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a lying-in hospital-has recently been provided in Portsmouth. 
As the cost of erecting a new hospital would have been 
prohibitive, it was decided to rent and adopt some ‘suitable 
building as a temporary measure and premises were secured 
that lend themselves extremely well to the purpose. The 
provision of a maternity hospital, although at present it 
only contains 13 beds, marks a considerable advance in the 
maternity and child welfare administration in Portsmouth. 
Dr. Fraser expresses the hope that it will be followed 
in due course by other institutions already suggested by him 
in a special report to the Committee, as it is doubtful if 
there is any part of public health work more satisfactory in 
its results to the community and the nation than careful 
attention to the health and well-being of the rising genera- 
tion, The expenditure on child welfare and maternity work 
is trifling compared with the good results which have already 
been secured in Portsmouth. 


County Borough of Blackpool. 


The population of Blackpool in 1919, as estimated by 
the Registrar-General, was 67,842, as compared with 
58,371 at the 1911 Census. The death-rate was 15°46 per 
1000, as compared with 13°8 in England and Wales, 
13°8.:in the 96 great towns, 12°6 in the 148 smaller 
towns, and 13°4:in London. The birth-rate for the year 
on the gross population was 11°84 per 1000, which, apart 
from ‘the years 1917 and 1918, is the lowest rate ever 
recorded in the borough. ‘The infantile mortality-rate 
was 96'8 per 1000 births, as compared with 110°5 in 1918. 

The incidence of scarlet fever during the year was low, 
there being only 95 cases, and no deaths resulted from the 
disease. There were 74 cases of diphtheria, 3 of which had 
a fatal termination. Cases of measles numbered 369, this 
being the: lowest incidence of the malady since 1907. Six 
cases of enteric fever were notified, all of which recovered, 
Influenza was very prevalent at.the commencement of the 
year, and 96 deaths from the disease occurred, 86 of which 
were residents, while the remaining 10 were visitors. Fifty- 
two cases were removed to the isolation hospital for treat- 
ment. The administrative measures for dealing with the 
epidemic comprised: (1) Isolation and treatment at 
the isolation hospital, which imposed a great strain upon 
the accommodation and on the nursing staff; (2) pro- 
vision of nursing and medical assistance to necessitous 
cases treated at home; and the issue of posters 
and leaflets conveying instructions upon *‘ precautionary 
measures.’’? Eighty-two cases of malaria were notified 
during the year. Careful inquiries were instituted 
and in each instance it was found that the infection had 
been acquired abroad. Nine cases of dysentery were notified 
in men who had served in the army abroad, where the 
disease had been contracted. 


Borough of Royal Tunbridge Wells. 

The borough is situated on a range of low hills and 
valleys sloping mostly toward the hollow in which the 
historic mineral springs take their origin. It lies in the 
extreme south-west corner of Kent, 344 miles from 
London, one parish being actually situated in the 
county of Sussex, though taken for administrative 
purposes along with the rest of the borough as belonging 
to Kent. The altitudes vary from 200 ft. in the Springs 
Valley to 500 ft. at Pembury-road. The variations in 
altitude and in aspect render the climate comparatively 
bracing or comparatively sheltered according to the 
situation selected. 


The total amount of sunshine recorded in 1919 was 
1394 hours 48 minutes. The highest temperature in the sun 
was 142° on August 17th, 1919. The borough is largely a 
residential centre, in which persons of means and leisure 
spend the later years of their lives.. It is also a popular 
holiday resort. The population for 1919, as estimated by the 
Registrar-General, was for birth-rate 35,859, and for death- 
rate 34,423. The birth-rate was 13:4 per 1000, as compared 
with 11-9 in 1918. This rate is still considerably below the 
average for the ten years 1910 to 1919. It is to be hoped 
that now that war conditions, involving absence of. a con- 
siderable portion of the young adult population, have dis- 
appeared the birth-rate may be restored to something like 
its level of ten years ago, which was at least 16 or 
17. per 1000 of population. Thirty-two deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age occurred, giving a mortality of 66:8 per 
1000 births. Premature birth accounted for 47 per cent. of 
these deaths. The number of deaths from all causes was 
479, giving a crude death-rate of 13°9 per 1000. ‘The zymotic 
death-rate was 0°2:per 1000 of the population; the death-rate 
from phthisis 0°87 per 1000 living ; and the death-rate from all 
forms of tuberculosis 1:16. Thirty cases of malaria were 
notified from March Ist, the date on which the disease 
became notifiable. None were indigenous, but it should be 








mentioned that the mosquito, Anopheles maculipennis, exists 
in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells and has been 
caught by Dr. F. C. Linton, the medical officer of health, in — 
the autumn of 1919 on the walls of his house in Rusthall. In — 
this connexion Dr. Linton, very properly, alludes to the 
fact that the anopheles is a malaria carrier and can be 
recognised by the long fine central proboscis protruding 
from its head, and its spotted wings, and also from 
its habit of resting at an angle from the wall or ceiling— — 
namely, with its nose to the wall and not parallel with the — 
wall like the common house mosquito or the housefly. Its 
favourite resting-place during the summer months, when it 
sucks human blood, is a dark corner of the ceiling during 
the day-time, when it seldom or never bites, but at dusk and | 
during the night it becomes active until it has fed. J ae # 
In reference to work connected with maternity and child — 
welfare, Dr. Linton states that the infant consultation — 
centre, which started work in 1914, has been expanded. to. 
meet as far as possible the further requirements included — 
under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act pending the 
carrying into effect of the recommendations which were | 


. 2 
| 
| 


‘made by the medical officer of health immediately upon his’ 


return: to civil duties in April, 1919. Dr. Linton -then 
reported that the two chief needs of the borough were: 


(1) the establishment of a maternity and child welfare centre 


at which expectant mothers and infants, and children: up to 
five years of age, could receive advice and treatment, apart 
from such treatment as requires medical attention at their 
homes. (2) The establishment of a lying-in home to which 
mothers living in unsuitable surroundings could be trans- 


ferred for confinement on payment of a small fee according 


to. their social circumstances. A committee of ladies has 
taken the matter up and..is. endeavouring to raise a. 
sufficient sum to start the home under the administrative 
supervision of the borough medical officer of health. 
Suitable premises for the maternity and child welfare 
centre were secured during the year, and they are now 
being adapted for the purpose. An additional nurse has 


been obtained to superintend the work: of the centre and 


to visit children under school age as well as mothers and 
infants. by : Lae 


URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 
(Week ended Oct. 23rd, 1920.) _ ia 

English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, withan aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
been 11:0, 10°9, and 10°7 in the three preceding weeks, 
rose to 10:9 per 1000. In London, with a: population of 
nearly 43 million persons, the annual death-rate was 10:2, 
or. 0°4 per 1000 above that recorded in the previous week, 
while among the remaining towns the rates ranged from 
3°7 in Walthamstow, 5°5 in Wallasey, and 5°9 in Ilford, to 
18-4 in Blackpool, 19°5 in Warrington, and 21°55 in 
Stockton-on-Tees. The principal epidemic diseases caused 
290 deaths, which corresponded to an annual rate of 
0°8. per 1000, and comprised 193 from intuntile diarrhoea, 
50 from diphtheria, 20 from measles, 18 from scarlet fever, 
8 from whooping-cough, and 1 from enteric fever. Measles 
caused a death-rate of 2°1in Warrington and.2°4 in Bath, The 
deaths from diarrhoea, which had beem 208, 226, and 207 
in the three preceding weeks, further fell to 193, and 
included 36 in London, 19 in Liverpool, 14 in Hull, and 11 
in Sheffield. There were 4859 cases of scarlet fever and 2113 
of diphtheria under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Hospitals and the London. Fever Hospital, against 4534 and 
1975 respectively at the end of the previous week. The 
causes of 31 of the 3725 deaths in the 96 towns were uncer- 
tified, of which 11 were registered in Birmingham and 3in 
Gateshead. 

Scottish Towns.—In the 16 Jargest Scottish towns, ‘with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 million persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 12:1, 12°8, and 
11:5 in the three preceding weeks; rose to. 12:1 per 1000. ‘The 
270 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual rate of 
12-7 per 1000, and included 9 from infantile diarrhcea, 3 frony 
diphtheria, and 1 each from enteric fever and measles. ‘The 
71 deaths in Edinburgh were equal to a rate of 10°8 per 1000, 
and included 3 from diphtheria and 1 from whooping-cough. 
‘Irish Towns.—The 120. deaths in Dublin corresponded 
to ‘an’ annual rate of 15°1, or 0°6 per 1000 below that 
recorded in the previous week, and included 8 from infantile 
diarrhoea, 2 from whooping-cough, and 1 each from scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. The 106 deaths in Belfast were equal 
to a rate of 13-4 per 1000, and included 6 from infantile 
diarrhoea, 4 from diphtheria, and 2 fronr scarlet fever. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—Messrs. : Christophers 
are publishing at an early date a book by Mr. A. H. Tubby 
entitled, ‘‘A Consulting Surgeon. in the Near Hast.” The 
work details the experiences of a consulting surgeon 12 


| Gallipoliand Egypt from 1915-1919. 
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|» principle, and we have since invited Dr. Alfred Cox. 


the Medical Secretary of the British Medical Associa. 
| ¢ Ores }0 woence, tion, and Dr. Welply, the General Secretary of the 
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| A * Audi alteram partiem.”’ 






















tage of their views. Their courtesy has led to the 
following interesting letters.—ED. L. 





Medico-Political Union, to give our readers the advan- 
THE HOT-WIRE MICROPHONE. To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Str,—I found ‘‘ The Right to Strike ’’ most interesting. 
One could probably pick many holes in it as a piece of 
craftsmanship, and some of the ‘‘local colour” on th 
medical side was absurdly wrong. But it raises ques- 
tions of great interest to every citizen and particularly 
to doctors, and the acting is, on the whole, excellent. 
I make an exception of the alleged representative of the 
‘Medical Association,’’ who is a most futile person, 
though I do not think the author intended to convey 
that impression. I present the author witha suggestion 
that would, I think, add greatly to the interest of the 
play. After listening as long as he can stand it to the 
inanities of the ‘‘ Solicitor of the Medical Association,’’ 
one of the doctors should murder that individual in full 
sight of the audience. This would be regarded as 
justifiable homicide by all. Gas poisoning would be 
suitable. 

Now as tothe main question raised by the play. I 
have always held that in this country -a real strike by 
doctors is almost unthinkable. The idea of actually 
withholding service from one’s own patients—people 
you may possibly have known since birth—revolts every 
professional instinct. Medical men in this country are 
very unlikely to deviate from the line they have always 
taken in industrial disputes—namely, to go on with their 
work, giving their services to all, irrespective of class 
or politics, though holding their own opinion as strongly 
as any other member of the community about the 
merits of the parties to the dispute. But I do not say 
that a refusal to serve would in any circumstances be 
wrong. If I were practising in a country cursed with a 
set of bloodthirsty scoundrels who had temporarily got 
the upper hand and who declared their intention of 
wiping out the “bourgeois ’’ class to which I belong, I 
Should think it quite right to decline to give my 
services to anybody expressing that intention. In the 
words of Clough, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill, but needst not 
strive officiously to keep alive.’’ But even as regards 
people of this class, the doctor’s only chance of 
sticking to a resolution, which would, in my opinion, 
be quite justifiable, would be to clear out of one’s own 
neighbourhood. No medical man who remained 
amongst his own people could, I think, persist in 
refusing his services if faced by a real emergency 
such as occurred in the play. It would be illogical to 
give them, for “‘ what is sauce for the goose is sauce fo1 
the gander,’’ but after all logic has very little to do 
with most of our actions. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALFRED Cox, 


Medical Secretary, British Medical Association. 
Oct. llth, 1920. 


To the. Editor of THE LANCET. 


- $ir,—In THE LANCET published Oct. 9th you include 

| under the heading ‘‘ New Inventions’’ an article on 
' experiments in connexion with the Electrical Record- 
| ing of the Pulse by Professor A. V. Hill. It is of 
‘interest to record that Lieutenant (now Major) Tucker, 
) R.E., carried out a similar experiment in the field in 
Flanders in September, 1916: As this experiment was 
’ closely connected with the work on which Lieutenant 
' Tucker was then engaged, he was not allowed to 
| publish his results for fear of giving away information. 
F The records taken on this occasion are still in exist- 
, ence. Work has gone on intermittently on the instru- 
ment and has recently been authorised by the Army 
' Council. 

' Major Tucker has applied for permission to publish a 
| paper-on ‘‘ The Hot-Wire Microphone,” and it is hoped 
that publication will follow shortly and may be of use. 

rh: Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
: , -A. G. STEVENSON, 


[ a Colonel; President, Central Engineering Board. 
“i: War Office, Embankment Annexe, S.W., October, 1920. 


— 








To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


» Sir,—I have seen a copy of Colonel Stevenson’s letter, 
) and am glad that he is pointing out, what I did not know 
‘until a few weeks ago, that Major Tucker employed his 
hot-wire microphone as early as 1916 to record the pulse, 
I was, of course, aware—like many scientific people— 
lof the existence and properties of the microphone, and 
should have referred to it in my article of Oct. 9th had 


a published account of it been available. I was quite 


/ unaware, however, that it had ever been employed to 
tecord the pulse or the heart beat in a manner analogous 
.to that described in my article. It is a matter for con- 
fe stion that the War Office is now allowing Major 
‘Tucker to publish an account of this extremely valuable 
‘and interesting instrument, and is authorising him to 
‘continue his experiments on a method which promises 
,to prove of great value in physiology and medicine. 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ae A. V. HILu. 
» Physiological Laboratory, The University, Manchester, 
- ih Oct. 25th, 1920. 
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, “THE RIGHT TO STRIKE.” 
! To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


| Sin,—The following paragraph appeared in the 
Daily Herald on Oct. 21st :— 


ty s CALLOUS DOCTOR 


Pig Refused Treatment to Sick Miner on Strike. 


\ 


j 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SiIR,—The production of a play dealing with a refusal 
of practitioners to render medical attendance and treat- 
ment is indicative of an appreciation of possibilities. 
Unfortunately I have not yet found the time to see the 
play, but I hope to do so in the near future. My 
observations must, therefore, be confined to your 
description ' and to the critiques which have appeared 
elsewhere. I think that the title is appropriate on the 
ground that the right to strike applies equally to all 
sections of the community; but it is difficult, in my 
opinion, to apply the word “‘strike’’ to a withholding 
of services for no other reason than a reprisal. The 
members of the medical profession in the district 
affected by a sectional railway strike quite naturally 
determine to make stupendous efforts to permit the 
local infirmary to continue its beneficent work. They, 
apparently, have no grievance until, in consequence of 
a most disgraceful and reprehensible act on the part of 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
COWDENBEATH, _Wednesday. —Gallagher, at 
yet Cowdenbeath, told his audience of a miner who 


went to a professor for treatment for his legs this 
week. 


In answer to questions, he said that he was a Fife 
miner on strike, whereupon the professor replied 
that he also was on strike, and refused treatment. 
The incident is causing much indignation. 
More information is required to justify the offensive 
itle to the anonymous correspondent’s communication. 
Was the gentleman a doctor? ‘‘ Professors’? who give 
_treatment for legs’? in industrial circles do not 
Always possess qualifications. Was this ** professor,’’ 
Whether qualified or no, ‘“‘callous’’? Treatment for 
€gS can often be relegated to more convenient seasons 
Nithout any harm occurring. What was the matter 
vith the miner’s legs ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
aid M.D. 
*.” The suggestive play “The Right to Strike ’’ led 
‘S recently to make some observations on the position 
‘f the medical man who refuses professional service on 


i Tar LANCET, Oct. 9th, p. 757. 
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certain of the strikers, one of their numbers: is killed. 
Thereupon it is decided to deny medical help to the 
strikers and their families. Whatever may be said of their 
action in combating the strikers, it comes as some surprise 
to learn that the dependents—many of whom might 
already be suffering through the stoppage of work—are to 
be vicariously punished. Such an attitude of mind is not 
generally associated with the medical profession, and 
I feel that it does not refiect our outlook on men and 
things. 

The denial of medical attendance and treatment soon 
takes a dramatic turn, and the strike leader is brought 
face to face with the grim tragedy of reprisal when he 
finds his own wife’s life in danger. Can it be wondered 
at that the family doctor secedes from the medical 
‘‘strike’’? Sympathy with human suffering, and a 
resolve to alleviate it, are the principal characteristics 
of the general practitioner, and vicarious punishment 
as a reprisal is a heavy price for his conscience. 
The’ surgeon, however, feels the loss of his friend 
very profoundly, and so he hesitates, but ultimately 
capitulates on the urgent pleas of the deceased 
doctor’s young widow. His capitulation, however, 
would hardly have seemed to necessitate any per- 
suasion, because the strike has terminated ; but possibly 
he intended that the strikers should, after their nefarious 
act, be for ever deprived of medical help! As to the 
removal of his name from the Register, I can only say 
that if he had had any support at all such an action 
would have precipitated a complete dislocation of the 
medical’ services, and would doubtless have brought 
about a statutory amendment of the functions of the 
General Medical Council by the passing of a Medical 
Disputes Act. eat 

May I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks 
to you for giving publicity to this question? There 
exists in the profession a mistaken notion of the use 
of the word “‘strike.’’ A few yearsago my union, which 
has primarily the interests of the panel profession at 
heart, made a pronouncement on the subject, and 
perhaps you will permit me toreiterate it by pointing 
out that we cannot but regret that the word inevitably 
calls into being a world of ideas and feelings indissolubly 
associated with a certain type of industrial warfare. 
To-day no organised cessation of labour can hope to 
escape from this ill-defined designation. Yet every 
attribute, which in an industrial strike has led, rightly 
or wrongly, to the creation of popular prejudice, is 
absent from any organised resistance which is open to 
panel politics. In the fact that the striker endeavours 
to reach his purpose by imposing suffering or loss upon 
others is to be discovered the disfavour in which he is 
so generally held. 

1. He threatens his employer with financial ruin by 
rendering idle his capital, plant, or machinery, and by 
undermining the stability of his market. 

2. He threatens the public by depriving it of a necessary 
commodity or of an indispensable service. 

3. He may use the language of intimidation towards im- 
Lee labour if he does not give employment to illegal 
violence. 


When the ideas latent in the word “‘strike’’ are thus 
frankly brought into the light it will be seen that no 
one of them can in fairness be attached to an organised 
panel resistance. The work which the panel profession 
is now conducting under Government control was 
previously carried on by the Same men in their private 
capacities. If Government control cannot be brought 
into accord with the well-being of the medical 
profession, the sick are not to be neglected nor are 
the finances of the Government to be endangered. 
Nothing more violent is proposed than a dignified and 
united return to practice. That the power to take this 
step will be of immense assistance to us in developing 
the Insurance Acts or in preventing aggression cannot 
be questioned. It should never be forgotten, however, 
that the undoubted possession of this power will grant 
to us an immunity from the necessity of bringing it 
into full employment. 

, lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. WELPLY, 


' Editor, Medical World. 
Gray’s Inn-square; W:C., Oct. 13th, 1920. 


TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT PENSIONS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—The question of granting permanent pensions, 
as pointed out in your annotation in THE LANCET of 
Oct. 23rd, is, of course, an important one both to the 
individual and to the State. In the case of unscheduled 
injuries, such as a damaged hand, it is not always kept 
in mind what the capital value of a permanent pension 
really means. -A man at the age of 20 has an expecta- 
tion of life of 40 years. At current rates a 20 per cent. 


‘pension amounts to 8s. a week, or roughly £20 a year. 


The. granting of a life pension to such a man would 
mean, on ordinary expectations, £800. Under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act no employer or insurance 
company would agree to pay a weekly sum for life, 
simply because experience has proved that whilst the 
condition may be a permanent one the disability arising 
therefrom may not be permanent. aut 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Royal Hospital-road, Chelsea, S.W., J. J. SCANLAN, 
Oct. 24th, 1920. — 


NODULAR LEPROSY. a 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. a 

Sir,—All the cases of nodular leprosy in this asylum 
present on examination areas of skin where the tem- 
perature sense is lost, although there may be no 
macules, infiltrations, or nodules in the affected areas, 
nor can any gross signs of disease be detected in the 
nerves to these skin areas. This sign is found in one or 
more toes or over the dorsa of the feet in all the cases 
of nodular leprosy I. have examined. As a case of 
nodular leprosy improves under treatment all symptoms 
may clear up, but the last to disappear is the loss of 
temperature sense in the feet. I suggest, then, that 
there is no such thing as a case of pure nodular leprosy, 
but that all nodular lepers, if carefully examined, will 
show signs of nerve, affection apart from obvious 
nodules, infiltrations, or macules; and conversely that 
thermanesthesia of toes or feet is a constant symptom 
of nodular leprosy.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, | « 

PHILIP HARPER, |; 4: 
Medical Superintendent, Makogai Leper 
August 25th, 1920. Asylum, Fiji. 4 
CONGENITAL DISLOCATION OF THE HIP. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. . 

Srr,—In the last issue of THE LANCET, in the report 
of the discussion on the opening address on this subject 
by the President of the Subsection of Orthopzedics, Royal 
Society of Medicine, Iam reported as having said that, 
‘¢ Arthritis so frequently followed open operation as to 
suggest that it was caused by infection.’’ This does not 
agree with what I said, and gives such a false impression 
with regard to the frequency of arthritis after open 
operation, that I shall be obliged if you will allow me 
the opportunity of correcting the statement. 

What I intended to say, and what I believe I did say, 
was: ‘‘The fact that arthritis is commoner after open 
than after manipulative reduction, even though the 
wound in the former heals by first intention, rather 
suggests infection as the cause.’’ Fortunately, open 
operation is not frequently followed by arthritis. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Harley-street, W., Oct. 25th, 1920. H. A. T. FAIRBANK. 


BENZYL BENZOATE IN ASTHMA. 

To the Editor of THE LANCET. i 

SirR,—Your annotation (Oct. 16th) on benzyl benzoate 

refers to it as a new remedy. This is not so in the 
medicinal sense, as (according to the ‘‘ Pharmaceutical | 

Codex ’’) it forms from 30 to 40 per cent. of the balsam 

of Peru and about 6 per cent. of the balsam of tolu. 
For many years I have recommended and used the 
balsam of Peru in cases of chronic bronchitis, many of 

which possess a spasmodic element, ascribing the 

beneficial effects of the balsam in considerable measure 
to the benzyl benzoate.’ ee 








1 Brit. Med. Jour., vol. i., 1908, p. 370. 
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But if benzyl benzoate acts peripherally as a sedative 
/to smooth muscle, it is obvious that in such a condi- 
tion as asthma it can only be of temporary assistance 
in certain cases, and is in no sense curative. Asthma 
| is due to a protein or proteose intoxication, and the 
) most successful method of dealing with it is that of 
) immunisation by means of proteoses. Elsewhere I 
}-haye described how this immunisation may be carried 
) out by peptone injections. The dose of benzyl benzoate 
) is about equivalent to that contained in 15 minims of 
| the balsam of Peru, but one has grave doubts as to its 
| efficacy generally, as compared with adrenalin, &c. 

i Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, W., Oct. 16th, 1920. A. G. AULD. 


' *,” The first reference in Martindale and Westcott’s 
_“ Extra Pharmacopceia’’ (1920) to benzyl benzoate as a 
“remedy is dated 1919. Benzyl esters have long been 
‘recognised in pharmaceutical manuals as ingredients 
of Peruvian balsam. Dr. Auld, in the article which he 
‘quotes, appears to speak of the effect on bronchial cells 
of the volatile oils and organic acids contained in the 


balsam, simply mentioning the benzoic ester as one of 
these oils.—ED. L. 


Che Serbices. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 
Temp. Capt. W. Angus relinquishes the acting rank of Lieut.-Col. 
The undermentioned relinquish the acting rank of Major :— 
‘Capts. L. B. Clarke, C. Nicholson ; temp. Capt. H. A. Tillman. 
Capt. and Bt. Major J. D. Bowie to be acting Major. 
j The undermentioned to be temporary Captains: C. E. Hibbard 
(ate temporary Captain), S. A. McClintock (late temporary 
)Lieutenant), H. E. M. Baylis (late temporary Captain). 
_ Capt. D.G. Evans, late R.A.M.C., Spec. Res., and Temp. Capt. R.S. 
Strachan to be Lieutenant, and to be temporary Captain. 
» C. P. Ruel to be temporary Lieutenant. 
. Officers relinquishing their commissions :—Temp. Major W. H.G. 
“Aspland (granted the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel). Temp. Capt. 
/R. A. Steven (granted the rank of Major). Temp. Capt. (Bt. Major) 
) W..B. Purchase (retains the Brevet rank of Major). Temporary 
‘Captains retaining the rank of Captain: N. N. Haysom, A. W. 
Popert, J. J. Foley, P. P. Galea, T. S. Paterson, W. K. Bigger, R. W. 
‘Brown, G. N. Brandon, E. H. Jones, H. R. Mayo, A. G. Welsford, 
J. Byrne, H. L. Sells, J. L. Stewart, H. Blundell, H. J. Cundell, 
P.H.S. Smith, J. C. Davies, G. V. Allen, G. G. Ferguson, J. H. 


Moore, C. F. Strange. Lieut. F. D. Ross-Keyt. Temp. Lieut. G. R. 
Waller (retains the rank of Lieutenant). 


SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
_ The undermentioned Captains relinquish their army com- 
missions on appointment to permanent commissions in the R.A.F:: 
!—K. Biggs, W. W. Shorten, R. E. Bell, F. J. Murphy, D’A. Power. 
¥ TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
» Major B. Addenbrooke, from T.F.Res., to be Major. 
__ Captain J. H. P. Fraser, from 5th Southern General Hospital, to 
‘be Captain. G. Bailey (late Captain, R.A.M.C., T.F.) to be Captain. 


| ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
Plying Officer T. H. K. MacLaughlin to be Flight Lieutenant. 


! INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Major R. S. Kennedy to be temporary Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Captains to be Majors: Ram Nath Chopra, H. Stott, Abdus Sattar 
Khan, Maneck Dhunjishaw Wadia, T. D. Murison, A. J. Symes. 

' Captains to be temporary Majors: D. Coutts, T. A. Hughes, J. A. 
‘Sinton. 

, Temp. Hon. Capt. Dhanjibhoy Pestonji Sethna to be temporary 
Honorary Major. 


'_ Cols. C. R. M. Green and J. Garvie have been appointed Honorary 
-5urgeons to the King. 
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PROFESSOR WEICHSELBAUM. 


THE death occurred on Oct. 22nd of Dr. Anton 
Weichselbaum, Emeritus Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Vienna, and Member of 
the Academy of Sciences, at the age of 75. 

Anton Weichselbaum became interested in pathology 
soon after qualification, and in 1877 published a paper 
on senile changes in joints and their connexion with 
arthritis deformans. He then turned his attention to 
bacteriology for a while, and it was his work in 1886 
which threw considerable light on the etiology of 
pneumonia, then being much discussed. In the course 
of a detailed investigation of 129 cases of various types 
of pneumonia he isolated first a coccus which he named 
the Diplococcus pnewmonie (with a variant called by 
him the Streptococcus pnewmonice), which was seen to 
correspond with the organism previously described 
by <A. Fraenkel. Less frequently he found a 
bacillus which appeared identical with that originally 
observed by -Friedlinder four years before.  Pro- 
fessor Weichselbaum published a review of the 
present position of bacteriology and of its bearing on 
the practice of medicine in 1887, and in the same year he 
discovered and described the causal organism of cerebro- 
spinal fever, having isolated it from the meningeal 
exudate of cases of meningitis occurring in epidemic form 
in Vienna. The Diplococcus intracellularis meningitidis 
of Weichselbaum was not accepted without criticism, 
especially from G. Jaeger, J.O. L. Heubner, and others, 
but the Gram-negative meningococcus is now almost 
universally accepted as the causal organism of cerebro- 
spinal fever. Weichselbaum’s “‘ Elements of Patho- 
logical Histology ’’ was translated into English by Dr. 
W. R. Dawson, and was welcomed as a clear and 
concise exposition of practical methods. 

It was in 1885 that Weichselbaum succeeded Carl 
Rokitansky in the chair of pathological anatomy, 
remaining on the active staff of the University until 
last year, when he was appointed emeritus professor. 
In 1912 he was elected to the highest honour in the 
gift of his University, being installed as Rector 
Magnificus for the year. On this occasion he delivered 
an address on the inter-relation of bodily constitution 
and disease, the heredity of predisposition to disease, 
and the causes of racial degeneration. He attributed 
the latter mainly to an educational system which over- 
taxed the mental capacity of individuals during the 
period of growth, to the abuse of alcohol, and to the 
prevalence of syphilis and tuberculosis. His plea for 
freedom in scientific investigation, in order to enable the 
social economist to eradicate these factors, was eloquent 
and had an echo outside his own country. Weichselbaum 
was a great investigator and teacher of a type with which 
Vienna abounded a generation ago. 
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JOHN NACHBAR, M.A., M.D. CANTAB., 


FORMERLY MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
AND DEPUTY SECRETARY AND EDITOR OF PROCEEDINGS, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


THE death of Dr. John Nachbar removes a man 
whose work at the Royal Society of Medicine made 
him known and respected by a large number of medical 
men. He was born in Bradford in 1867 and educated 
at the Bradford Grammar School. From there he took 
a scholarship at Clare College, Cambridge, and graduated 
as fourteenth Wranglerin1888. The comparatively little 
effort with which he took this high place in an honours 
tripos was evidence of those mental powers that 
showed themselves in later life in any task which he 
undertook—powers which, had it not been for the 
constant drag of ill-health, would have lifted him to a 
high position in whatever walk of life he had trodden. 
From Cambridge Nachbar went to St. George’s Hos- 
pital, where he passed in due course through the 
resident posts. 

It was during post-graduate study in Vienna that the 
Symptoms first showed themselves of that affliction 
which from now onwards ‘crippled all Nachbar’s 





THE HONOURS LIST. 
| The following appointments to the Most Excellent Order of the 
titish Empire, for valuable services rendered in connexion with 
nilitary operations in the countries detailed, are announced :— 
C.B.E.—LUt.-Col.H. 8. Roch, C.M.G.,D.S.0.,R.A.M.C.(South Russia). 
0.B.E.—Temp. Capt. (acting Maj.) H. G. Hobson, M.C., R.A.M.C. 
Black Sea); acting Maj. W. Anderson, R.A.M.C. (Salonika). 


MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 
/ The names of the following are to be added to those given in 
‘HE Lancet of August 17th, 1918, p. 221, as being brought to the 
iotice of the Secretary of State for War by Lt.-Gen. Sir J. L. van 
Jeventer, K.C.B., for distinguished services during the operations 
a East Africa from May 30th, to December, 1917 :—Lit.-Col. A. C. 
\dderley, .D.S.0., R.A.M.C.; Capt. (acting Major) A. McW. Green, 
9.8.0., S.A.M.C.; Temp. Major (acting Lt.-Col.) T. M. R. Leonard, 
9.8.0., Spec. List and Med. Serv., W.A.F.F.; Lt.-Col. T. Smyth, 
0.8.0., S.A.M.C. — 
TERRITORIAL DECORATION. 
The King has conferred the Territorial Decoration upon the 
indermentioned officers :— 
Army Medical Service.—Col. A. M. Connell (retired). 
oyal Army Medical Corps.—Lieut.-Col. F. Whalley, 2nd West 
riding Field ‘Ambulance; Lieut.-Col. C. W. Eames, attached 2nd 


Nest Riding Field Ambulance; Major John O. Summerhayes, 


st South Midland Field Ambulance, 
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activities. For some years he resided in various health 
resorts in Europe and America, and in 1905 he thought 
himself well enough to occupy the post of medical 
superintendent at St. George’s, to which he was chosen 
over other strong candidates. In his tenancy of this 
office he exercised a .judgment, sense of justice, and 
administrative power which impressed everyone with 
whom he was brought into contact. Two years later, 
when the amalgamation of the medical societies of 
London was agitating the minds of many of the leaders 
of the profession, Nachbar was offered the post of secre- 
tary to the amalgamation committee. Of the many who 
enjoy the benefits of the present Royal Society of 
Medicine, few know how greatly they are indebted 
for its very existence to the fact that Nachbar was 
secretary to the committee which brought the society 
into being. He was seen by all those working for the 
scheme to possess a just, keen, and logical mind, 
unprejudiced towards any one of the coalescing bodies, 
and his opinion was as highly valued as later it was 
eagerly sought, when he edited the Proceedings. The 
Proceedings and the difficulty of making it possible for 
each section to have its own were the stiffest obstacle 
to amalgamation. It was largely due to Nachbar that 
the Proceedings were not only made possible but were 
so managed that they rapidly took a foremost place 
among periodical medical publications. After five years 
of this editorship Nachbar returned to his old hospital 
and was medical superintendent at St. George’s from 
1913 throughout the years of the war. Towards the 
end of this time it was plain to all his friends that he 
ought to leave London, but he was determined to stay 
at his post till peace came. Afterwards his health 
steadily deteriorated, and he returned hurriedly from 
the Riviera to die in the country home of his constant 
friend Dr. Arthur Latham. 

All those who knew Nachbar well recognised in him a 
brain of unusual power. He had a finely balanced 
mathematical mind. When he turned this to light 
pursuits it made him a master of such games as 
chess and bridge and the solution of problems in 
these and similar fields.. He loved music, of which he 
was a fine critic and good exponent, having a talent for 
reading at sight which he exercised till he could play 
at once a complicated score as easily aS another man 
reads a novel. The drama was another hobby and 
there were few modern plays on which Nachbar could 
not pronounce a criticism showing insight and keen 
reasoned appreciation of the author’s work., Nachbar 
was a man who loved many of the best things that 
life can offer. Among these he loved his friends and 
there is not one of them who was not in turn imbued 
with love as well as admiration for him. His death 
leaves many sadder. 


JESSIE MARGARET MURRAY, M.D., B.S. DURH. 


THE death of Dr. Jessie Murray on Sept. 25th, after a 
long and painful illness, removed from many fields of 
activity a brilliant and many-sided personality. She 
qualified in 1909 at atime when medical women had not 
the facilities for post-graduate work now available, and 
it was characteristic of her that when she settled in 
practice she lost no opportunity of eguipping herself by 
special studies. She was quick to perceive the psycho- 
logical element in many cases of illness brought to her 
notice, and her insight into this important factor 
rendered her advice of special value: With a view to 
the discovery of a scientific framework for these early 
successful attempts at psychotherapy, she took up the 
study of psychology at University College, London. 
Her ingenuity and resource in adapting to the 
needs of her patients the fruits of vocational 
psychology enabled her successfully to attack voca- 
tional misfits and domestic disharmonies. Froma study 
of Janet’s methods in Paris she passed to the methods 
of the psychoanalytic school, and she was the leading 
spirit in the group which founded the Medico- 
Psychological Clinic in Brunswick-square, London. 
Her desire to extend the scope of the newer psycho- 
logy did not, however, stop at its purely medical 
applications; she was equally anxious for its data to 
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lishment of the Society for the Study of Orthopsychic¢s. 
One of her most keenly cherished aims was to establish 
a working entente between the physician and the 
psychologist in the no man’s land where their interests 
touch. During the war she shouldered heavy additional 
responsibilities entailing long hours and exhausting 
work, and it is probable that this period of strain was 
partly responsible for her untimely death. 


WILLIAM BRUCE, M.D. ABERD. 


Dr. William Bruce, late medical officer of health for 
Ross-shire and Cromarty, and formerly Direct Repre- 
sentative for Scotland on the General Medical Council, 
died at Dingwall on Oct. 26th at the age of 85. 

Dr. Bruce qualified M.D. at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in 1858, and became L.R.C.S. Edin. in the same 
year. He was at one time an examiner in _ public 
health for the University of Aberdeen. 
of sciatica was a subject in which Dr. Bruce was 
especially interested, and his view that this is essentially 
a disease of the hip-joint was brought out clearly in a book 
published by him in 1913 entitled ‘‘ Sciatica : a Fresh Study.” 
Early in 1914 Dr. Bruce was confined to bed, and when 
weary of fiction and poetry devoted the spell of un- 
accustomed leisure to the reading of current medical 
literature. His appreciation of the contents of our columns: 
was conveyed to us in a charming letter which we published 
at the time, and it is thus no affectation to say that by his. 
death THE LANCET has lost a valued friend. 





THE LATE DR. SAMUEL SLOAN. 


A BRIEF biography appeared in our issue of last week. 
Dr. Agnes Savill sends the following personal notes of 
his strenuous and useful career :— 

‘‘With the death of Dr. Samuel Sloan there has passed 
away a great figure in medicine, a unique personality 
unforgettable alike by his patients and friends. Dr. Sloan 


began as a general practitioner, and his sympathy with the 


sufferings of women led him to specialise in gynecology. 
He soon found that for many chronic affections surgery was 
the sole remedy, and even operation did not always cure. 
Electricity had long been his favourite hobby, and at a time 
when it was in disrepute as a serious therapeutic agent, Dr. 
Sloan began to try its effects on the chronic misery endured 
by so many young married women. He worked. alone, 
unaided; against the advice of friends and colleagues he 
persevered, experimenting, testing, and perfecting his 
methods. When the Electro Therapeutic Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine was founded he at once took his place as 
the pioneer in Britain of electro-therapy in gynecology. His 
original researches in high-frequency applications, both for 
gynecological and general diseases, commanded wide atten- 
tion, but it was not till 1917 thatyhe was persuaded to publish 
his book ‘ Electro-therapy in Gynecology.’ It is not too 
much to say that all present-day workers in the field 
are following the lines he had quietly practised for 20 years. 
Many of the electrical appliances in medical use to-day were 
invented and perfected by him; such are the rectal andthe 
vaginal electrodes for high frequency, the apparatus used for 
ionisation of septic conditions of the vagina and uterus, and 
the faradimeter, the only instrument which measures 
accurately the faradic current. Dr. Sloan possessed the 
secret of perpetual youth. By his colleagues at the Electro- 
therapeutic Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, he was 
affectionately spoken of as the ‘Grand Young Man.’ No 
junior member of the profession ever appealed to him in 
vain; he would spend hours explaining to the humblest 
inquirer every detail of an electrical application. His 
enthusiasm was inspiring; his modesty, sincerity, and 
genuine happiness gained for him the esteem and affection 
of all who knew him. Patients who had seen him only once 
would speak of him years afterwards in terms of enthusiastic 
admiration for the thoroughness of his methods and the 
sympathetic radiance of his personality.” 

We add a few lines from an appreciation sent by at 
academic colleague :— 

‘«« After acting as assistant in a country town, Dr. Sloan 
began practice in a working-class district of Glasgow, his. 
native city, at a time when fees for visits and confinements 
were very small indeed. Ina few years he had a large if not 
lucrative practice, and was deservedly trusted and loved by 
his patients, as he never spared himself, although frequently 
overworked. Dr. Sloan was a man of culture, and was 
valued by his colleagues and professional brethren. — He was 
always courteous in manner and considerate of the feelings 
of others. A large attendance of medical men and friends 
at his funeral in the necropolis testified to the esteem 1 
which he was held by those who knew him best, Two of 


be brought within the reach of students in educational ; his sons and a daughter are medical graduates of Glasgow 
University.” 


and sociological fields, and she took a part in the estab- 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.— 
|| At a meeting of Council on Oct. 14th diplomas in ophthalmic 
| medicine and surgery were granted, conjointly with the 
|, Royal College of Physicians of London, to the following ten 
| candidates :— 

| . H. R. Bickerton, Cambridge and Liverpool; A. G. East, Oxford: 
i N. B. B. Fleming, St. Andrews; V. B. Gokhale, Bombay ; G. F. 


a kh 


| Haycraft, Guy’s; S. K. Mukerjee, Calcutta and OxiGrd:*) Ria. Pe. 
b, Ratnakar, Bombay and Liverpool; A. W. 8. Sichel, Edinburgh 
I and Birmingham; W. H. Simpson, New Zealand; and J. H. 
L _ Vaidya, Bombay. 
* Diplomas in tropical medicine were also conferred upon the 
following 13 candidates :— 
| BR. G. G. Crely, Dublin; H. R. Dive, Lond. Sch. Trop. Med.; 
« 5. D. A. El Daab, Cairo and St. Bart.’s; J. Fanstone and R. B. 
Hawes, Lond. Sch. Trop. Med.; R. Jamison, Belfast; T. J. 
' Lane, Dublin; M. D. Mackenzie, St. Bart.’s: G. A. S. Madgwick, 
Lond. Sch. Trop. Med.; F. N. Moos, Bombay; Elizabeth 
Josephine O'Driscoll, Dublin; E. 8. Phipson, Lond. Sch. Trop. 
vi Med. ; and F. EB. Reynolds, Edinburgh. 
‘The diploma of M.R.C.S. was also conferred upon the 
: following, who have passed the requisite examinations and 
have complied with the by-laws :— 
_ William Britain Jones, Univ. Coll. Hosp.; and Fredrik Albertyn 
Y van Coller, Manchester Univ. 


_ ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF EDINRURGH.— 
At a meeting of the College held on Oct. 20th Dr. George 
'Mackay was re-elected President, Dr. R. McKenzie Johnston 
Vice-President, and Mr. Alexander Miles Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
_ The following candidates having passed the requisite 
examinations between June 28th and July 8th were admitted 
Fellows :— 

Ewart Gordon Anderson, William Brodie Gurney Angus, Stanley 
Batchelor, Andrew James Caird, Clement Lorne Chapman, 
Graham Wilson Christie, Barry Keyte Tenison Collins, William 
Fleming Currie, Jatindra Kumar Datta, Norman Harrison 
Dempster, Harilal Manilal Desai, James Leslie Diggle, Oswald 
Ellis, Dallas Scott Falconer, Kenneth Grant Fraser, Aubrey 
Goodwin, Ernest Albert Guymer, Alice Mabel Headwards, 
James McAlister Holmes, Archibald Mason Jones, James Taylor 
Kyle, John Howard Lechler, James Lyons, Donald McIntyre, 
Daniel McVicker, Henry Heber McWilliams, George Ewart 
Martin, Thomas Alexander Milroy, Alexander Reid Noodie, 

William Morris, Kenneth Douglas Panton, William Calder 
Paton, Robert Richards, George Richardson, John Sutherland 
Taylor, James Hall Tennent, Benjamin Thomas, William 
Archibald Thompson, Cecil Heygate Vernon, David Garrick 
Wishart, and Max Yuille. 

» Miss Alice Mabel Headwards, of Calcutta, India, is the 
/ first woman to be admitted to the Fellowship, while the 
| College, which is the oldest surgical corporation in the United 
| Kingdom, was one of the last of the medical corporations to 
- admit women to its higher qualification. 

, At the recent dental examinations the following candidates 
eo the Final Examination and were granted the diploma 
) L.D.5.R.C.S. Edin. : Dorothy Mary McCullagh and Winifred 
» Hope Thomas; and the following passed in the subject of 
; Medicine and Surgery: Albert Edmond Muriset. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES: CHAIR OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
,—Major David Davies, M.P., has given £12,500 to found a 
_ chair of Tuberculosis at the Welsh National Medical School. 


|, HE FEDERATION OF MEDICAL AND ALLIED 

_SOcIETIES.—It has been recently announced: that the 
Minister of Health would be asked by the Federation to 
‘Teceive a deputation asking him to withhold his approval of 

'schemes proposed with regard to the municipal control of 

hospitals until the medical and allied professions had had 

_™ore opportunity. of expressing opinions on the principles 

Involved. It has now been decided that the usual form 

of a public deputation will not be pursued, and that 
the Federation will seek an early opportunity of laying 
in some more private manner the views of the constituent 

‘bodies before the Minister. 

__At the last meeting of the Executive Council of the 
Federation careful consideration was given to the possible 
effects.of Clause 11, 1 (a), (b), (c), of the Ministry of Health 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, and it was decided to call a 

conference at 3 P.M. on Friday, Nov. 5th, in the council room 

| of the Medical Society of London, with a view to collating 

“Opinions as regards the proposals contained in the Bill, 
especially with reference to their effects on the voluntary 
hospitals. One of the main points before the conference will 

the question whether the medical profession and the 
Services allied to it will obtain an adequate share of adminis- 
trative control of the institutions under the arrangements 
whereby powers are given to County and County Borough 
Councils to maintain hospitals and infirmaries, and to 
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NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC.—It is hoped that before Founders’ Day on 
Nov. 2nd the whole of the work of this hospital at (Jueen- 
square, London, W.C., will be resumed, the financial situa- 
tion having improved. Anxiety is still felt for the future of 
the work, as £100 a day has to be provided to meet the 
expenditure. 


CENTRAL LONDON THROAT, NOSE AND EAR HOSPITAL. 
—The opening of the winter session at the Central London 
Throat, Nose and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, London, 
W.C., will take place at 4 P.M. on Wednesday, Nov. 3rd, when 
Sir James Dundas-Grant will deliver the introductory address 
on Oto-laryngological Reminiscences and their Lessons. The 
annual dinner of the medical staff will take place on the 
same evening at the Trocadero. 


WILLESDEN DIVISION OF THE B.M.A.—A meeting 
will be held on Novy. 2nd at 8.30 p.m. at St. Andrew’s Parish 
Hall (institute behind church), High-road, Willesden Green, 
London, N.W., when Lord Dawson of Penn will speak on 
the report of the Consultative Council on Medical and Allied 
Services (Ministry of Health). Members of the medical 
profession are invited to attend, to ask questions, and to 
state their views. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR BORDER-LINE CASES.—On 
the question of accommodation for border-line shell-shock 
and neurological cases, a statement made on behalf of the 
Ministry of Pensions shows that 2809 beds have been 
provided for neurasthenic cases and that 120 more will be 
ready by Nov. Ist. Further proposals to increase bed 
accommodation are being considered, and out-patient treat- 
ment is being provided at 29 clinics. It is stated that the 
chief difficulty is still the shortage of suitable~ medical 
officers. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PROFESSIONAL CLASSES WAR 
RELIEF CouNcin.—Lord Phillimore presided recently at a 
conference of representatives of professional institutions 
and benevolent funds and other bodies in touch with the 
professional classes. It was reported that the Professional 
Classes War Relief Council had decided upon a scheme of 
reconstruction in order to become a permanent body for 
dealing with post-war distress among professional men and 
women and others of the more highly educated classes. The 
conference warmly supported this action, and a resolution 
was adopted urging all bodies in touch with the professional 
classes to recognise the council and to avail themselves of 
its services when likely to be of use. 


APPOINTMENT OF A NEW VIVISECTION INSPECTOR.— 
The Home Secretary is about to appoint an inspector under 
the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876. The appointment will be 
for a term of three years in the first instance, and the salary 
will be £800 a year, together with war bonus on the-scale 
authorised for the Civil Service, and travelling allowances 
at the usual Civil Service rate. The inspector will be 
required to give his whole time to his duties. Candidates 
for the post, who possess the scientific qualifications required 
for the work, and are not over 50 years of age, should apply 
to the Private Secretary, Home Office, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1, from whom furthur information may be obtained. 
Applications should be accompanied by one or two testi- 
monials and particulars of the candidate’s qualifications, 
and should reach the Home Office by Nov. 10th, 1920. 


LONDON PANEL COMMITTEE. — The following 
resolutions have been adopted by the Panel Committee for 
the County of London at a meeting held on Oct. 19th :— 


1. That the Committee are of opinion: (a) That it is essential for 
the proper protection of panel practitioners that they should be 
represented by an independent Committee or body responsible to, 
and directly elected by, the Local Medical and Panel Committees. 
(6b) That the Insurance Acts Committee of the British Medical 
Association does not comply with this standard of an independent 
body responsible to, and directly elected by, the Local Medical and 
Panel Committees, and therefore resolves not to nominate or be 
represented on this Insurance Acts Committee of the British 
Medical Association. 

2. That the secretary of the Committee be instructed to com- 
municate this action on the part of the Committee to the Local 
Medical and Panel Committees of Great Britain and to invite them 
to consider the holding of a conference and the forming of an 
independent body, and further to request those Committees which 
are affiliated to the Association of Panel Committees to take 
common action with the London Panel Committee to revive the 
activities of this Association of Panel Committees as an elected 
body for the representation and protection of panel practitioners, 
and as the body to appoint an authority to negotiate with the 
Government, , 

3. That the Committee’s representatives to the Conference of 
Local Medical and Panel Committees be instructed to inform the 
delegates at that Conference of the resolution of the Committee 
and the reasons therefor, and to urge on these delegates the 
importance of following the lead of the London Panel Committe« 
for the establishment of an independent body for the protection 
of the interests of panel practitioners. 
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Dr. H. V. Prynne has been appointed Chief 
Medical Officer to the Post Office, in place of Dr. J. Sinclair, 
who has retired. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE SOCIETY OF M.O.H.’s.— 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. Fremantle, M.P., presided at the 
annual dinner held at the Hotel Cecil on Oct. 22nd. The 
attendance, 140 in all, constituted a record, exceeding by two 
that of the jubilee year. Brigadier-General W. W. O. 
Beveridge, in reply for the Fighting Services, disclosed the 
facts that four sanitary companies, each of four sections, 
were being allotted to the Territorial Forces, and that there 
would be a director of hygiene at G.H.Q. should the army 
ever take to the field again. Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., who 
replied for Parliament and the Public Health, described the 
outlook of health administration in Parliament as most 
hopeful. Dr. Fremantle gave factsand figures illustrating the 
recent growth of the Society, which now had a membership 
of 1200. Sir Arthur Robinson, First Secretary to the Ministry 
of Health, was among the guests, and in responding to a 
toast he described the sanitary service as an oasis in the 
health services of the country. Other representative 
visitors were Sir Anthony Bowlby, Mr. W. Gilbert 
(chairman of the L.C.C.), Lord Dawson of Penn, and Dr. 
T. W. H. Garstang (chairman of representative meetings of 
the B.M.A.). 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION.—The eighty- 
second session of this institution was opened on Oct. 14th, 
when Dr. J. E. Gemmell, the President, delivered the 
inaugural address on Literature and Medicine. He pointed 
out that professional work of any kind, if pursued too closely, 
tends to cramp the mind, and that extrinsic studies widen 
the sympathies and help to get the best out of life. Medical 
men need culture as well as learning. Many medical men 
engaged in active practice have been known for the richness 
and variety of their literary work, mainly done in their 
leisure hours as a form of recreation. Interesting examples 
were quoted from the seventeeth century to modern times, 
and reference was made to the claim the profession had on 
Goldsmith, Keats, and Southey, all of whom had been 
medical students. The opportunities and advantage offered 
by such a society as the Liverpool Medical Institution, by 
its meetings, discussions, and library, were dwelt upon as 
an essential adjunct to the recreation and education of the 
professional man. 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER.—The 
annual meeting of this society was held in the Department 
of Pathology, Manchester University, on Oct. 20th. Dr. 
A. Sellers took the chair on election as President for the 
year 1920-21, and expressed the hope that the society would 
play an increasing part in bridging the gulf between the 
whole-time pathologists and those engaged in clinical work. 
After the election of officers for the coming session Professor 
H.R. Dean demonstrated specimens from a case of Carcinoma 
of the Bronchus, with secondaries in the heart and sub- 
cutaneous tissues. Mr. Garnett Wright showed a Primary 
Carcinoma ofthe Liver removed by operation. Mr. Geoffrey 
Jefferson demonstrated a specimen of Traumatic Rupture 
of the Pelvis of a Hydronephrotic Kidney, of uncertain 
origin, in a boy aged 7, removed by nephrectomy, and Mr. 
John Morley showed two specimens of Adeno-sarcoma of 
the Kidney removed from young children. 


MANCHESTER HOSPITALS: EXTENSIONS AND ADDI- 
TIONS.—The Public Health Committee of the Manchester 
corporation has presented to the City Council a favourable 
report on the proposal to build a children’s hospital at 
Abergele Sanatorium, to accommodate 500 children, express- 
ing the opinion that the scheme is long overdue. The esti- 
mated cost will be £548,751, or about £1097 per bed; this sum 
includes roads, bridges, water-supply, furniture, &c. The 
cost per bed is considered ‘‘ very excessive’’ by the Finance 
Committee, and this committee considers that the Govern- 
ment grant of £180 per bed is totally inadequate under the 
circumstances. The council is recommended to get an 
increased offer from the Government before proceed- 
ing with the scheme. The site covers 25 acres and 
the staff will number 230, with four medical men. 
The Health Committee in addition proposes an extension 
of the adult sanatorium at Abergele. By adding a new block 
and making certain other alterations, and redistributing the 
patients, room will be found for 68 men and 25 women 
patients, as against the present 36 men and 10 women. The 
total cost will be £36,800, towards which the Government 
will contribute £7200, but the furniture and equipment will 
cost another £6000. The Royal Eye Hospital has acquired a 
plot of land in Oxford-road, immediately opposite the 
hospital, on which, after the expiry of certain leaseholds, it 
is proposed to arrange a much-needed annexe. The Royal 
Infirmary also has acquired a large nursing home in Nelson- 
street for the use of the X ray department. 
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ROYAL INFIRMARY, SHEFFIELD.—A reduction in 
the hours of the nursing staff at the Royal Infirmary, 
Sheffield, has been rendered possible by a grant of £5000 
from the British Red Cross Society, which has enabled the 
board to add another storey containing 21 bedrooms, and 








sanitary blocks, to the existing nurses’ house. The nursing © 
staff is being increased and applications from probationer — 
nurses are invited. There has also been added to the — 
nurses’ quarters a new recreation room with a special floor — 


for dancing. It is proposed in the near future to appoint a 
new sister, to take over part of the duties now performed 
by the assistant matron and home sister. 


| 
. 


This new sister — 


will be home sister and sister tutor; by this means it is — 


hoped to keep the infirmary in the forefront of English 
nursing training schools. 


SHEFFIELD MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY.—The 


first meeting of the session was held at the University on — 
Oct. 14th, when Dr. F. J. Sadler, physician to the Beckett — 


Hospital, Barnsley, delivered the Presidential address on 


the Treatment of Chronic Non-infectious Disease by Modern — 


Methods. Dr. Sadler first referred to the importance of the 
diagnosis and treatment of chronic intestinal poisoning in 
its earliest stages. Following the recent writings of Danysz 
the treatment was discussed under three important headings; - 


1. The discouragement of the intestinal flora, whose excess 


or increasing virulence was the source of the toxins which © 


did the damage, by the administration of intestinal anti- 
septics—e.g., ichthyol, salol, benzonaphthol, in addition to 
purgatives. 2. The neutralisation of the poisons which had 
passed into the blood by injecting various forms of protein - 
whether intravenously or otherwise. 3. The supplement- | 
ing of endocrine insufficiency by the administration of 
thyroid, suprarenal, or other endocrine gland extracts. 


The value of intestinal antiseptics was illustrated by refer-— 


ence to numerous cases, one of which, a case of chronic 
parenchymatous nephritis, was described in detail. 


daily, this treatment having been started only when improve- — 
ment had ceased under the ordinary methods. The treat- 
ment of arthritis, sciatica, lumbago, neurasthenia, and 
chronic dyspepsia by doses of 10 to 50 millions of killed 


The 
albuminuria diminished and the general state improved 
during the administration of ichthyol in 23 gr. doses twice — 


B. coli had given satisfactory results, but had failed in a 


case of chronic nephritis in which ichthyol did good. 


Numerous instances were given in which the administration © 
of thyroid had proved most satisfactory, especially in cases of — 


neurastheniaand climacteric disorders of women. Inanumber 
of cases of deafness this treatment had also brought about 

material improvement. In many cases a combination of 
these various methods had been found the most salisiacaare 


GLASGOW POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—A programme of weekly demonstrations for practitioners 
has been issued by this Association. The demonstrations 
will be given on Wednesday afternoons at 4.15, beginning” 
on Noy. 17th, and each demonstration will last 1 to 13 hours. 
The meetings will be at one of the following hospitals: ~ 


Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Royal Maternity and 
Women’s Hospital, Royal Infirmary, Victoria Infirmary, — 


Royal Samaritan Hospital for Women, Hye Infirmary, 
Western Infirmary, Royal Asylum (Gartnavel), Ear, Nose 
and Throat Hospital, Lock Hospital, and will include demon-— 
strations on medical and surgical cases and cases from 
special departments. The inclusive fee for the series is 
£3 3s., payable to Dr. A. M. Kennedy, secretary, Post- 
Graduate Medical Association, the University, Glasgow, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


PAYMENTS BY HOSPITAL PATIENTS IN BRISTOL.— 
In a recent paragraph in THE LANCET relating to the 
financial position of the Bristol hospitals attention was 
drawn to a remarkable increase in the voluntary con- 
tributions to certain of the hospitals, and to a movement on 
the part of the working men of East Bristol for the pro- 
vision of still larger contributions. The whole question of 
payment for hospital accommodation and treatment is 
under consideration, and from at Jeast three angles it is 
being discussed by the medical profession. First, there 1s 
the possibility that the voluntary hospitals. may ask for 
contributions by patients towards their maintenance. 
Secondly, a paying hospital is about to be started in Clifton, 


staffed by a number of the junior members of the voluntary 


hospital staffs. This will cater for those patients who are 


prepared to pay 3 guineas a week, in addition to fees for 


medical attendance at a fixed scale. Thirdly, thereis a move- 
ment afoot for the provision of efficient treatment on the 
basis of a hospital ‘‘ team’ (toinclude the members of all the 
hospital staffs), working in a properly furnished building, for 
patients of a class able to pay fully for maintenance and also 
for medical and surgical treatment. Caution is needed at 
the present time in entering into contracts which might in 
the immediate jfuture furnish precedents disastrous to the 
work of the profession. F 
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_ SOUTH-WESTERN OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIRTY.— 
The inaugural meeting of this society took place on 
Jet. 22nd at the Bristol Eye Hospital and was attended by 
yver 30 members. Numerous cases were Shown. Mr. 
Richardson Cross was elected president, Mr. A. C. Roper 
Exeter) and Mr. R. J. Coulter (Newport) vice-presidents, 
md Mr. E. H. E. Stack secretary. Mr. Cross, in explaining 
| he objects of the society, advocated informal discussions on 
feneral ophthalmic topics which would interest not only 
;yeulists but also physicians, surgeons, and general practi- 
sioners. Mr. Roper opened a discussion on the Causes of 
) ritis, laying special stress on the subject from a clinical as 
}vell as a pathological point of view. He drew attention to 
he influence of damp as a predisposing cause; patients 
jiving in a certain valley in his neighbourhood were more 
| rone to inflammatory troubles, especially after operation, 
» han those living in other parts of the county ; he referred 
‘Iso to the good results obtained in very dry climates abroad. 
‘the society already numbers over 50, and there were present 
.t the meeting members from Bath, Exeter, Weymouth, 
‘Newport, and Cardiff. 


_ DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS.—Sir William and 
ady Lister have sent a donation of £5000 to the Royal 
zondon Ophthalmic Hospital for the purpose of starting an 
phthalmic convalescent home.—Queen Alexandra has sent 
900 from the Alexandra Day Fund to the British Home and 
lospital for Incurables, Streatham, and £150 to the Chelsea, 
fospital for Women. The Chelsea hospital has also received 


90 from the Drapers’ Company towards the building of a 
-urses’ home. 


_ RESIGNATION OF MEDICAL HONOURS IN IRELAND.— 
x. Joseph F. O’Carroll, on whom last year was conferred the 
“istinction of C.B.E., has written to the Home Secretary 
equesting that his name may be removed from the roll, as 
-e finds his country, as the result of recent legislation and 
subsequent administration, deprived of those liberties which 
vere supposed to be distinctive of the British Empire. 
vr. M. F. Cox has similarly resigned his Privy Councillor- 
‘nip, as he finds himself out of Sympathy with the present 
‘dministration of Ireland. Many medical magistrates 
‘aroughout the country have returned their commissions 
» the Lord Chancellor on similar grounds. 


| A NEw PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER FOR KENYA, 
)RITISH HAST AFRICA.—Great satisfaction is felt in Nairobi 
t the selection of Dr. J. L. Gilks for the appointment of 
‘tincipal medical officer of Kenya, a province of British 
wast Africa, on the retirement of Colonel A. D. Milne. It 
vas known that Dr. Gilks had been offered an appointment 
3 principal medical officer in Ceylon, and the decision to 
stain his services has been much appreciated throughout 
ritish East Africa, where he is very popular. 


INFLUENZA IN SOUTH AFRICA.—A recrudescence 
{the influenza epidemic is reported from the Witwatersrand 
“fea, especiallyamong the native population. Few Europeans 
save hitherto been affected, and only six deaths have 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


Government and the Voluntary Hospitals. 

AT a meeting convened at the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, Oct. 26th, by the Parliamentary Medical Com- 
mittee, Dr. ADDISON, Minister of Health, made an 
explanatory statement with regard to the powers which 
are sought in the Bill now before Parliament to enable 
local authorities to contribute to voluntary hospitals. Dr. 
NATHAN Raw, M.P., presided. 

Dr. ADDISON said he was glad to have an opportunity of 
clearing up certain misunderstandings which had arisen on 
this question. The finances of the voluntary hospitals both 
in London and the provinces for the five-year period down 
to 1918 showed a huge deficiency of something over £2,000,000, 
and even with the use of the disposable legacies the accounts 
would only just balance. In the year 1919 the expenditure 
increased still further from unavoidable causes, and in 
1920 was still getting worse. The Red Cross Society 
had come to their aid and the income of the hospitals had 
somewhat improved, but the position had been very serious. 
The Ministry of Health had done all it could to secure 
assistance which would tide the hospitals over their troubles 
for the time being. So far from the Ministry having engaged 
in a sinister conspiracy to put the hospitals on the rates, 
they had done all they possibly could to avoid that. His 
critics appeared to have lost sight of the fact that the 
voluntary hospitals did not contain half the hospital] 
beds that there were in the country. In the voluntary 
hospitals there were a little over 45,000 beds, but in 
addition there were 39,000 beds in fever and small-pox 
hospitals and 94,000 hospital beds in Poor-law infirmaries. 
He had to keep in mind the entire hospital accommodation 
of the country. The country owed an unspeakable debt to 
the men and women who spent their lives in the manage- 
ment and in promoting the well-being of the voluntary 
hospitals, and he wished to help the initiative, the variety, 
and the enterprise which attached to well-managed voluntary 
hospitals. It would be a disaster to the community if these 
were lost, and no Minister of Health in his senses would 
set out to destroy them. But while there was a great 
mass of accommodation in London there were huge 
populations else where with practically no provision, and it 
was an unfortuna te fact that a large number of hospitals 
were in financial straits. An inquiry he set on foot into the 
Poor-law infirmaries showed that many of them were first- 
class institutions, yet there were in these infirmaries many 
empty beds. These empty beds should be used to meet the 
needs of the population. A number of boards of guardians 
were now admitting paying patients. He did not know if 
this was strictly in accordance with the Poor-law, but 
he would be betraying his trust if he prevented it 
from being done. be Eye ret Se hae 
. . by a clause in the Public Hea ct to provide hos- 
fee emong nearly 3000 native patients.” © Inthe pitale) but a question had arisen whether this meant 
impor yty Of cases the disease has taken a mild form, and an general hospitals or only fever hospitals and such like. 
ficial report states that although the epidemic continues A considerable number of authorities had taken the 
p Spread it is subsiding on the mines first affected. view that the powers were general powers. Within hail 
' SouTH AFRICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS.—The fifth- | of where he was speaking there was an authority which pa 
venth South African Medical Congress was held at | taken over a Poor-law infirmary and made it into a genera 
imberley in July, 1914. After a lapse of six years the 


hospital, and it was doing very well. The case of Bradford 
Xteenth Congress was opened at Durban on Oct. 4th by 


was Classic in this respect. He had obtained the opinion of 
je Administrator of Natal, Dr. S. G. Campbell (Durban) | the Bradford Branch of the British Medical Association, and 
“esiding. Dr. Campbell commenced his address by 


they had stated that, subject to certain qualifications, they 
elcoming as a distinguished guest Dr. J. A. Macdonald, 


were favourable to the scheme. The Bill before Parliament 

ho had come out as a representative of the British Medical was designed to regularise the action of the authorities, 

Ssociation, under whose auspices the Congress was being | Which had taken the view he had referred to, and to give 
old. He referred to the facilities for taking a full medical 


similar powers to county councils which alone did not possess 
Jurse now existing in Capetown and in Johannesburg, and them at present. Dealing with large areas, these authorities 
‘ 


Scussed the reasons for and against the adoption of medi- | Were peculiarly fitted to have such OCT a It WAS, obvious 
ne as a profession. The delegates attending the Congress | that if a local authority found the money it must have the 
imbered about 250, and represented all the South African | determining voice, but subject to that he was desirous of 
anches of the Association. consulting the medical profession in every possible way. 


; Statements had been made that under a new Order medical 
_ THE LATE DR. WILLOUGHBY FURNER.—After along | men on the Insurance panel were to have 3000 patients. 
“hess, the death occurred at his residence in Hove on 


This was a complete misunderstanding. Before that 
3t. 19th of Willoughby Furner, M.D. Durh., F.R.C.S. Eng., regulation was made there was no limit to the number 


B.E., aged 72, who, before his retirement, was one of the | of patients a doctor could have. The Advisory Council 
ding surgeons in Brighton and Hove.’ The name of | urged that there should be a limit, and that limif had been 
‘illoughby Furner had been a household word in the joint | fixed at 3000. It was also provided that, if the local authority 
Wns for a great number of years, and he was held in the | in the district wished, it could fix a lower figure, and he was 
ghest esteem and respect by all his colleagues. He | glad to say that many were acting on that line. There were 
ceived his medical education at St. Bartholomew’s | now 12,007 medical men on the Insurance lists, and only 254 
Ospital, where he was the Foster and Treasurer prize- | had as many as 3000 patients on their lists. There were 
an in the year 1869-70. In 1871 he became a Member of the | 8674 medical men with fewer than 1200, and 7204 had fewer 
oyal College of Surgeons of England, and then became | than 900 patients on their lists. 

‘Monstrator of anatomy and operative surgery at St. Mr. Myers asked if the voluntary hospitals could be put 
urtholomew’s Hospital. In 1873 he became a Fellow of | on a financially sound basis they would be equal to the 
e Royal College of Surgeons, and took the M.D. degree at | requirements? 


urham in 1891. Dr. Furner contributed on several occasions Dr. ADDISON: They would not be equal to half the 
the columns of THE LANCET, requirements. 
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Mr. Myers: It is a public responsibility and the public 
must take hold of it. 

Captain ELLIOTT said that would treble the cost of the 
hospitals. He begged the Labour Party not to decide 
rashly that the moment had come to sweep away the good 
that had been done by voluntary institutions for years past. 

Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTLE raised the point whether 
action such as the Minister of Health was taking in the Bill 
before Parliament would not postpone indefinitely the 
larger action required for the complete reorganisation of 
the medical services of the country. 

Dr. ADDISON said that the present Bill was only a fragment 
of what was involved in the vast scheme of medical re- 
organisation which he contemplated. 

Major GLYN expressed the hope that the voluntary hos- 
pitals would adopt a scheme of cooperative buying. By that 
means he felt sure they could effect considerable economies. 

Dr. ADDISON was thanked for his statement. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THURSDAY, OcT. 21ST. 
Appeal Boards and Pension Applicants. 

Mr. SPENCER asked the Minister of Pensions what relief 
there was in acase in which a man was passed Al when he 
enlisted, but when he came to apply for a pension the doctor 
who examined him—and the board upheld the decision— 
stated that he was suffering from some ailment that was 
contracted before he entered the Service. How was a man 
to get over that?—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: There is a 
Medical Appeal Board which can sit with the other addi- 
tional board, which is under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chancellor.—Mr. NEWBOULD asked if the right honourable 
gentleman was aware that in cases where there was a doubt 
the Appeal Board appointed by the Lord Chancellor invariably 
gave the decision against the applicant ?—Mr. MACPHERSON : 
Tam told that in 70 per cent. of the cases appeals are granted 
in their favour by the Lord Chancellor’s tribunal.—Sir H. 
CowAN asked what machinery there was by which a man 
who was discharged by reason of an ailment resulting 
from his service could make an appeal to the Ministry 
of Pensions. He had appealed in regard to a very 
strong case, and it had been turned down each time. 
—Mr. MACPHERSON: I remember the case to which my 
honourable friend refers. In that case there was an 
appeal first of all to a medical board, who turned it down, 
and then there was an appeal to the Appeal Tribunal, which 
was also turned down. If an appeal is turned down on every 
occasion by these boards what can the Minister of Pensions 
do? There must be some limit, and he must be guided by 
his technical advisers. 

Suicide Statistics. 

Mr. MALONE asked the Minister of Health the number of 
persons who had committed suicide since the termination of 
the war and the percentage of ex-Service men included 
therein.—Dr. ADDISON replied : The number of »persons who 
have committed suicide in Great Britain during the period 
from the last quarter of 1918 to the first quarter of 1920, both 
inclusive, is 5219. No statistics are available as to what 
number or percentage of those persons were ex-Service men. 


Alleged Unsound Meat at Newcastle. 

Mr. GRATTAN DOYLE asked the Food Controller whether 
he was aware that, notwithstanding previous explanations 
and promises, unsound food condemned as being unfit for 
human consumption continued to be sent into the city of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; and if he would give the amount and 
value of such unsound and condemned food sent into that 
city during the years 1918 and 1919 respectively, and for the 
first nine months and for the month of September of the 
present year.—Sir W. MITCHELL THOMSON (Parliamentary 
Secretary for the Ministry of Food) replied: I can only 
repeat that no food in an unsound condition is despatched 
by the Ministry of Food to the City of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
or anywhere else. Owing to the efficiency of the local 
inspection of food-supplies, of which the Food Controller 
heartily approves, a certain quantity is condemned from 
time to time in course of distribution, but this applies also 
to other places where the standard of inspection is equally 
high. As regards the figures asked for in the second part of 
the question I would refer the honourable Member to the 
Minister of Health. 

MONDAY, OcT. 25TH. 
Pensions Appeal Tribunals’ Decisions. 

Major BIRCHALL asked the Minister of Pensions if he 
would state what proportion of the cases taken to appeal 
prior to the establishment of the Lord Chancellor’s Appeal 
Tribunals was allowed; what proportion of the cases heard 
by the Lord Chancellor’s tribunals had been allowed; how 
many widows’ cases had been heard by the latter tribunals; 
and what proportion of them was allowed.—Major TRYON 
replied: The number of appeals decided by the Pensions 
Appeal Tribunals prior to the establishment of the statutory 
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tribunals on Nov. Ist, 1919, was 14,731, of which 5064 were 
allowed. During the period Noy. 1st, 1919, to Sept. 30th, 
1920, 13,030 appeals were decided by the statutory tribunals, 
of which 4130 were allowed. For widows alone the number 
for the second period is 1131, and of these 417 were allowed. 
—In reply to Mr. W. SHaw, Major TRYON said he was not 
aware of any case in which a disablement pension had been 
reduced because the pensioner was earning a considerable 
weekly wage. 
inquiring as to the wage which a disabled man was earning. 
—Replying 
number of claims to pension which had been refused on the 
ground that the disability was not connected with service 
in the late war was approximately 240,000. 


Medical boards were strictly precluded from 


to Mr. F. RoBERTS, Major TRYON said the total 


Leave and Pay of Indian Army Officers. 
Colonel YATE asked the Secretary for India if he could 


state when the revised rules for leave pay and unemployed 
pay for officers of the Indian Army would be issued.—Mr. 
MONTAGU replied: Revised rules have been approved and 
will be announced very shortly. 


Motor-car Taxation and Road Improvement. 
Sir WILLIAM JoyNson-Hicks asked the Minister of 


Transport whether, having regard to his repeated pledges 
to the motor community when they agreed to the increased 
taxation on motor-cars, he was prepared to amplify the 
Prime Minister’s statement dealing with road construction 
during the coming winter; whether he was able to assure 
the House that the whole of the fund would be employed for 
necessary road maintenance, construction, and improve- 
ment; whether a proper proportion was being retained for 
road improvements; and whether he would take care that in 
dealing with this fund the primary purpose would be the 
interests of the roads and road users rather than the needs 
of unemployment, which was a 
GEDDES replied: In the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee upon which the taxation of motor vehicles for the 


national charge.—Sir ERI¢ 


Budget was based, an estimate of expenditure for mainten- 


ance and improvements separately was given. The anticipa- 
tion ‘of the improvement programme in no way interferes 
with the classification and maintenance grants then pro- 
‘posed. The Government in deciding to expedite the road 


improvement programme had specifically in mind the spirit 


of the understanding with the mechanical road-using com- 


munity. As to the last part, the honourable baronet is no 
doubt aware of the provisions of the Development and Road 
Improvement Funds Act, 1909, under which regard must be 
had to the state and prospects of employment. 


D.C.M.S. and Pensioners’ Treatment Allowances. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir ALFRED WARREN asked the 
Minister of Pensions if his attention had been called to 
cases of hardship arising from the putting into operation of 
Circular 204, whereby disabled men who were certified by 
the medical referee as being unable to follow a remunerative 
occupation were being denied treatment allowances by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Medical Services on the ground 
that the disability pension was an assessment of the average 
disability over the period of its currency, and account was 
taken in its award of such brief periods of incapacity as 
might be expected to occur in the normal course of the dis- 
ablement; and, if so, would he give the matter further 
consideration, and at any rate postpone the further opera- 
tion of Circular 204 until he had had an opportunity of 
reviewing the situation in the light of fuller information 
now available-—Major Tryon replied: Treatment allow- 
ances are by the terms of Article 6 of the Royal Warrant 
confined to cases where it is considered by the Ministry that 
a man should undergo a course of treatment and is in con- 
sequence rendered unable to support himself. Circular 204, 
which draws attention to this principle, has been in force 1D 
its present form nearly nine months, and my right honour: 
able friend is unable to adopt the suggestion of the honourable 
and gallant Member. 

Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics. 

Mr. R. YounG asked the Minister of Health what was the 
cost per patient repaid to boards of guardians for lunatic 
patients in county asylums ; whether owing to the increase¢ 
cost in such asylums for lunatic patients there was a grow 
ing tendency to retain these mental cases in workhouses ; 
and whether he would consider that an increase in the 
grants repaid to boards of guardians should be given tc 
secure the removal of mental patients to suitable hospitals 
where more highly skilled treatment could be obtained.— 
Dr. ADDISON replied: The grant payable to a board 0! 
guardians in respect of a lunatic in a county asylum 1s 4s. 
weekly. I have been unable to find any evidence of the 


tendency suggested and I do not think that an increase of the 
grant is called for on this ground.—Mr. FORESTIER- WALKER 
asked the Minister of Health whether, in view of the greatls 
increased cost of maintenance of pauper lunatics, he was 
prepared to introduce legislation amending the Act of 1888 
so as to provide repayment to boards of guardians of a con 
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H} tribution proportionate to the present high cost of main- 
he tenance and also towards the large increase of salaries and 
i bonuses of the officials of Poor-law unions.—Dr. ADDISON 
|| replied : As I have repeatedly stated, in view of the con- 
| emiptated legislation for the reform of the Poor-law, it 
} would not be practicable to deal with these particular points 
at the present time. 

u 


TUESDAY, Oct. 26TH. 


Medical Re-examination of Pensioners. 


Mr. ROBERT YOUNG asked the Minister of Pensions 
whether pensioners who were in receipt of provisional 
pensions were called up for re-examination for medical 
examination one month before their pensions expired ; 
/whether he was aware that three or four months elapsed 
before these pensioners knew whether their pensions were 
‘to continue, during which time they experienced great hard- 
ship by receiving no payment; and whether he would con- 
' sider an earlier examination or other arrangement to remove 
) this grievance.—Major TRYON (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Pensions) replied: As a statement of the 
general practice of the Ministry in regard to the renewal of 
| conditional awards of pensions the procedure described in 
_ my honourable friend’s question is not correct. With the 
‘direct object of preventing a break in the issue of pension, 

msioners are called up for medical re-examination some 
ime before the expiry of the current award, but normally 
) the new award is notified within 14 days of the examination. 
In exceptional circumstances when a pensioner does not 
receive notification of the new award a week before his 
‘current pension is due to expire he is entitled to communi- 
cate with his Local War Pensions Committee, who are 


authorised to continue pension at the former rate pending 
‘notification of the new award. 


The Resignation of R.A.M.C. Commissions. 
Lieutenant-Colonel BucKLEY asked the Secretary for War 
jwhether officers in the Royal Army Medical Corps were 

refused permission to resign their commissions; and, if so, 
|why were they being placed under a disability which was 
}20% experienced in any other branch of the Service.—Mr. 
CHURCHILL replied: I regret that at present only in excep- 
tional circumstances, such as ill-health, can permission be 
}granted for officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps to 
‘retire. This decision was rendered necessary owing to the 
‘shortage of medical officers fit for general service, to the 
large number of applications for permission to retire which 
‘have been received, and to the heavy demands from overseas 
for the service of officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
t Soldiers Unidentified in Mental Hospitals. 

_ Mr. WATERSON asked the Secretary for War how many 
soldiers remained unidentified in mental hospitals; and 
»what steps were being taken to make the general public 
‘aware of the facts so as to secure identification.—Mr. 
/CHURCHILL replied: There is no unidentified soldier in the 
mental hospitals under the control of the War Office, and so 
far as the Department is aware there is no unidentified 
soldier in any other mental hospital. 


Medical Diary. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY CF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 
MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Tuesday, Nov. 2nd. 
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‘SECTION OF SURGE 
at 5.30 p.m. 
Cases, &c.: 
The President (Mr. E. Laming Evans): Case of Multiple 
Congenital Dislocations. 
Mr. R. C. Elmslie: F 
_ (Deferred from last meeting.) 
_ Discussion (deferred from last meeting): 
On Mr. Fairbank’s Case of Deformities Associated with Chronic 
Nephritis. 
My. Fairbank: Case of Paraly 
Paralysis of the Adductors. 


SECTION OF PATHOLOGY: at 8.30 p.m. 
\ Laboratory Meeting at the Cancer Researc 
Middlesex Hospital. 
Communications : 
Professor S. Russ and Dr. Helen Chambers: 
X Rays in Various Doses on Rats. 


Professor Swale Vincent: The Relation between Cortex and 
Medulla in the Adrenal. 
Mr. B. H. Walters: Accidents during 


ORTHOPAIDICS: 
, 


urther Report on Case of Cyst of Tibia. 





/ tic Subluxation of Hip-joint with 


h Laboratories, 


The Action of 


Manipulation of HON. 


Demonstrations : 
Dr. E. L. Kennaway and Mr. Somerville Hastings: Three Rare 
Neoplasms. 


Mr. L. H. Clarke: Ultr 


a-violet Light. 
Professor J. 


McIntosh: Experimental Encephalitis. 
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Wednesday, Nov. 3rd 
SECTION OF SURGERY: at 5.30 p.m. 
Discussion: 
On “‘ Unusual Cases of Gunshot In 
opened by the President (Mr. W. G. Spencer), followed by 
Sir George H. Makins and others. 
Members of the Section are invited. to take part ir 
Discussion and to show illustrative specimens, 
Thursday, Nov. 4th. 
SECTION OF BALNEOLOGY: at5.45 p.m. 
Paper: 
Dr. C. F. Sonntag: On the Action of Baths on the 
Nervous System. 
Members of the Section, wi 
Welbeck Palace Hotel, 
intending to be present 


jury to Blood-vessels,”’ to be 


1 the 


Skin and 


th guests, will dine together at the 
Welbeck-street, W., at 7 p.m. Those 
are requested to send their names to 
Dr. C. F. Sonntag, 804, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W.3, not later 
than the last post on Nov. 3rd. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAICOLOGY: at 8 p.m. 
Short Communication : 
Mr. J. D. Barris and 
the Uterus. 
Replacement. 
Papers: 
Dr. R. A. Hendry 
Dr. Amand Routh 
Dr. John Adams 
Discussion by— 


Mr. M. Donaldson: Acute Inversion of 
Treatment by Blood Transfusion and Late 


Latent Syphilis during Pregnancy. 


Mr. Charles Gibbs, Mr. McDonagh, Mr. Kenneth Walker, 
Dr. Eardley Holland, and Dr. Morna Rawlins. 
Fridav, Nov. 5th. 
SECTION OF LARYNGOLOGY: at4 p.m. 
Cases will be shown by— 
Mr. Somerville Hastings, Mr. Douglas Harmer, Mr. W. G. 


Howarth, Mr. Lionel Colledge, Mr. CG. W. 


SECTION OF ANASTHETICS: at 8.30 p.m. 
Paper: 


Dr. Dudley W. Buxton: The Psychology of Anesthesia. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 
Museum Demonstrations in the The 

Advanced Students and Medical Pra, 

Monpay, Nov. lst.—5 p.m. 

* Chondroma. 

WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 

Monpbay, Nov. ist.—2 p.m., Dr. G. Stewart: Medical Out-patients. 
5 P.M., Lecture :—Dr. A. Saunders : Rheumatism in Children. 

TUESDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. Banks Davis: Diseases of the Throat, 
Nose, and Ear. 5 P.m., Lecture :—Dr. Burnford: Infective 
Endocarditis. 

WEDNESDAY.—1l A.M., Mr. MacDonald: Demonstration of 
Cystoscopy. 5 P.M., Lecture :—Dr. Owen: Organic Disease 
of the Heart. (Lecture I.) 

THURSDAY.—2 P.m., Mr. D. Armour: Operations. 5 P.M., Special 
Lecture :—Dr. J. W. Carr: Tuberculous Meningitis (open to 
all Medical Practitioners). 

FRIDAY.—2.30 p.M., Mr. Addison: Visit to Surgical Wards. 
5 P.M., Lecture :—Mr. Page: Anesthesia in Heart Disease 
and Some Other Morbid Conditions. 

SATURDAY.—12 noon, Mr. Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 
Abdomen. 2P.M., Dr. Owen: Medical Out-patients. 

Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 2 P.m., In-patient, Out-patient 
Clinics and Operations. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 
of Wales's General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Monpay, Nov. lst.—2.30 p.m., Mr. J. B. Banister: Gynecological. 
3 p.m., Dr. A. J. Whiting : Demonstration of Cases of Disease 
of the Nervous System. 

TUESDAY.—9.45 A.M., Lieut.-Col. R. H. Elliotand Mr. N. Fleming: 
Eye Cases and Operations. 2.30 p.m., Dr. J. Metcalfe: 
Radiology and Electrical Methods. 4.30 BME Me Oo Ee 
Hayton: Cases of Mastoid Disease. 

WEDNESDAY.—2.30 P.M., Dr. W. J. Oliver: Dermatological. 
5 P.M., Mr. T. H. C. Benians: Bacteriology of Bronchial 
Infections. 3 

THURSDAY.—2 P.m., Mr. N. Fleming: Eye Out-patients. 3P.m., 
Dr. J. Metcalfe: Examination of Chest Cases by X Rays. 

FRIDAY.—3 P.M., Dr. C. E. Sundell: Demonstration of Cases 
of Children’s Disease. 5 P.m., Dr. F. L. Provis: Venereal 
Department. / . 

SATURDAY.—3 P.M., Mr. H. W. Carson: Surgical In-patients. 

Daily :—11 a.m., Mr. T. H. C. Benians: Bacteriological Depart- 
ment. 2 P.M., Operations, In-patient, Out-patient Clinics, &c. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C. 1. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Monpay, Nov. lIst.—2-3.30 P.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
5.50 p.M., Lecture :—Dr. Aldren Turner: Subacute Combined 
Degeneration of Spinal Cord. ! 

TuEsSDAY, Nov. 2nd.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Grainger 
Stewart. 3.30 p.M., Lecture:—Dr. Risien Russell: Neuras- 
thenia. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 3rd.—2 P.m., Lecture: Dr. Gordon Holmes: 
Cerebellar Disease. 3.15P.m., Lecture :—Dr. Collier: Nervous 
Manifestations in Diabetes and Bright’s Disease. ré 

THURSDAY, Nov. 4th.—2-3.30 pP.m., Out-patient Clinic: 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 P.m., Lecture :—Dr. 
Buzzard: Trigeminal Neuralgia. : 

Fripay, Nov. 5th.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30 P.M., Dr. Tooth: Ward Cases. 

SATURDAY, Noy. 6th.—9 a.m., Surgical Operations. 

Fee for Post-Graduate Course £778, C.M.Hinps HowEuu, Dean. 


M. Hope, and others. 


atre of the College for 
ctitioners :— 
» Prof. S. G. Shattock: Fibroma : 


Dr. 
Farquhar 
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HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
THURSDAY. Nov. 4th.—4 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. Hutchison: Signi- 
ficance of Abdominal Pain in Childhood. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland- street, W. 
Monpay, Nov. lst.—5.30 p.M., Post-Graduate 
R. O. Moon: Heart Disease in Children. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES 
49, Leicester-square, W.C. 


Lecture :—Dr. 


OF THE SKIN, 


TuuRsDAY, Nov. 4th.—6 p.m., Chesterfield Lecture :—Dr. W. 
Griffith : The Pathology of Skin Diseases. 


ST. MARYLEBONE GENERAL DISPENSARY, 77, Welbeck-street, 

Cavendish-square, W. 

+-Graduate Course on Infantand Child Welfare. 

Deiat, Nov. 2nd.—l0.30 a.m., Dr. E. Pritchard: Practical 
Demonstrations on the Management and Feeding of Infants 
and Young Children—Demonstration IX., Treatment of 
Minor Ailments. 

THURSDAY.—3 P.M., Demonstration X., The Training of the 
Motor Functions of the Digestive System. 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. 
TuEspAay, Nov. 2nd.—4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. J. H. Ray: 
Inguinal and Scrotal Tumours. 
MANCHESTER FRENCH HOSPITAL POST-GRADUATE LEC- 

TURES, 24, Acomb-street (behind Whitworth Park). 

THuRSDAY, Nov. 4th.—4.15 p.m., Dr. N. C. Haring: 
Common Throat Diseases and ‘their Treatment. 
SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL and ANCOATS HOSPITAL 

POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 

alternately. 

TaURSDAY, Nov. 4th.—4.30 p.m., Dr. Reid: Diabetes. (At Ancoats 
Hospital.) 


Some 





Apportments. 


Successful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 


ARMSTRONG, B. W., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed 
Medical Superintendent at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Hucues, E. P. L., M.BR.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Honorary Medical 
Officer to the Derbyshire Children’ Ss Hospital. 


Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and Workshop Acts: 
Sraunton, A. M.,L.R.C.P. & §. Edin., L.F.P.S. Glasg. (Strabane) ; 
Evans, G., L.R. 'C.P. &S. Edin., L. F.P.S. Glasg. (Plumbridge): 
MAGUIRE, A M.B., Ch.B. Glasg. (Chryston); Durry, P., M.B., 
B.Ch. N.U.I I. (Newtownbutler). 





Vacancies. 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 


Bedford County Hospital.—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Belgrave Hospital for Children, 1, Clapham-road, S.W.—Asst. P. 
50 guineas. 

Bethlem.—Res. H.P. £25 per quarter. 

Bethnal Green Board of Guardians —Med, Supt. 

Birmingham, Queen’s Hospital.—Third P. | £50. 

Bradford City.—Asst. Bact. £600. 

Bradford City Education Committee.—Female Asst. M.O. £600. 

Buenos Aires, British Hospital.—Asst. Res. M.O. £450. 

Bury and District Joint Hospital Board.—Res. Asst. Med. Supt. £450. 

Cambridge, Addenbrooke's Hospital.—H.8. £130. 

Carlisle, Cumberland and Westmorland Mental Hospital, Garlands. 

—Jun. Asst. M.O. £350. : 

Carshalton, Surrey, Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children.—Jun. 
Asst. M.O. £515 6s. 

Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, Judd-street, St. Pancras.— 


Jun. H.S. £50. 

Clinical Research Association, Ltd., Watergate House, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.—Asst. Directors of Laboratories. 
£500 and £250 respectively. 

Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern: 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. 

Heppner’ Education Authority.—Two Asst. M.O.H.’s. £500 to 

“600 


£800. 


Durham County Council.—Venereal Diseases M.O. £700. 

Durham University College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
Assistant in Department of Bacteriology. £600. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway-road, London, 
H.S. £150. 

Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, 40, Grove End-road, N.W.— 
Ansesth. £50. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—Cas. M.O. 
£200. Also H.S. £50. 

Huddersfield County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

Kent Education Committee.—Sch. Med. Inspec. £562. 

Leavesden Mental Hospital, King’s Langley, Herts, and Darenth 
Training Colony, Kent.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £515 6s. 

Leeds Public Dispensary.—Hon. P. and Hon. 8. 

Leicestershire County Council.—Female Asst. Sch. M.O. and Asst. 
Infant Welfare M.O. £500. 

Lindsey County Council.—Asst. Tuberc. O. and Asst. Sch. M.O. £550. 


N.— 
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Liverpool Hye and Har Infirmary, Myrtle-street.—Hon. Asst. Aural 
S. Also Res. H.S. £150. 

Liverpool, Royal Southern Hospital.—Hon. M.O. for X Ray Dept. 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
‘M.O.’s. £300. 

London Homeopathic Hospital, Great Ormond-street, Bae 
W.C.—Asst. S. for Diseases of the Eye. 

Maidstone, Kent County Mental Hospital.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £300. 

Manchester, Ancoats Hospital, Mill-street.—H.S. £150. 

Manchester Children’s Hospital, Gartside-street, Manchester.— 
M.O. and Asst. M.O. £250 and £200 respectively. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary, Central Branch, Roby-street.—Secona 
Asst. Res. M.O. £52. 

Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland-road, H.—M.O. for Electrical Dept. 
£52 10s. 

Middlesbrough, North Ormesby Hospital.—Hon. Ophth. §&., §&., 
Aneesth., and Asst. S. 

Middlesex County Council.—Dental S.’s. £400. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Hospital for Sick Children.—Jun. Res. M.O. 
£200 


Newport, Mon., Royal Gwent Hospital._Sen. Res. M.O. £250. 

Nottingham General Dispensary. —Res. 8. £300. 

Peckham House, 112, Peckham-road, S.H:—Sen. and Jun. M.O, 

Plymouth Borough. "Asst. M.O.H. £500 

Plymouth, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital.—H.S. £200. 

Prince of Wales's General Hospital, Tottenham.—Hon. Med. and 
Surg. Registrars. £100 each. Hon. Asst.P. Hon. Ansesth. £20. 

Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, H.— 
Pathologist. £300. M.O.for Electrical Dept. £100. H.P. £100. 

Rochester, Kent, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—Jun. Res. M.O. £150. 

Royal Chest Hospital Tuberculosis Dispensary, City-road, E.0.— 
Asst. M.O. £450. 

St. Mark’s Hospital for Cancer, Fistula, and Other Diseases of the 
Rectum, City-road, E.C.—Jun. Anzesth. £25. 

Salford Royal Hospital.—Cas. H.S. £150. 

Seamen’s Hospital, Albert Docks.—H.S. £150. 

Sheffield Royal Hospital.—Asst. Cas. O. £150. 

Sheffield Royal Infiirmary.—Hon. Clin. Assts. 

Shoreditch Hospital, 204, Hoxton-street.—Third Res. Asst. M.O. 
£325. 

South London Hospital for Women, South Side, Clapham. Common, 
S.W.—Female Asst. P. and Ophth.$. Also Radiographer. £60. 
Asst. Path. £150. Anzsth. 10s.6d. per attendance. 

South Mimms, near Barnet, Olare Hall Sanatoriwm.—Res. Asst. 
M.O. £350. 

Surrey County Council.—Female Asst. M.O. £400. 

Union of South Africa.— Asst. P.’s for Union Mental Hospitel 
Service. Senior, £625. Junior, £400. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Royal National Hospital for Consumption 
and "Diseases of the Chest.—Asst. Res. M.O. £300. 

Wakefield, Clayton Hospital.—Sen. H.S. £250. Jun. H.S. £200. 

Warrington Infirmary and Dispensary.—Jun. H.S. £200. 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.—Res. Asst. H.S. £200. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith, W.—Asst. Anesth.. 

Wigan County Borough.—Tubere. O. and Asst. M.O.H. £550. 

Winwick, Lancashire County Asylum, near Warrington.—Second 
Asst. M.O.. £300. 

ee County Borough Education Committee.—Asgst. Sch. 

Winceot ee eee and City Mental Hospital, Powick. —Jun. Asst. 

Worcestershire County Cowncil.—Asst. County M. O. £500. 

York Dispensary.—Res. M.O. £260. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Hume Office, 8.W., gives notice 


of vacancies for Certifying Surgeons under the "Factory. and 
Workshop Acts at Aberystwyth and at Bathgate. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


May.—On Oct. 22nd, at Park-row, Greenwich, the wife of Surgeon- 
Conimander P. M. May, R.N., R.N. College and Royal Hospital 
School, of a daughter. 

Morris.—On Oct. 26th, at 156, Newhaven-road, Leith, to Nan, wife 
of George Morris, M.C., M.B., Ch.B., a daughter. 

ORLEBAR.—On Oct: 19th, at Wilbury-road, Hove, Brighton, the wife 
of J. Alexander A. Orlebar, M.B., of a son. 

PAYNE.—On Oct. 21st, at The Willows, Lavenham, Suffolk, the wife 
of Dr. R. W. Payne, of a daughter. 

RoLLESTON.—On Oct. 24th, at a nursing home, the wife of Dr. J. D. 
Rolleston, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


BENSON—LINGEMAN.—On Oct. 21st, at St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
London, W., Captain Charles Thornton Vere Benson, R.A.M.C., 
to Dorothea Gertrude MacAlister, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. EK. K. Lingeman, of Oxton, Cheshire. 


DEATHS. 


BroucE.—On Oct. 24th, at The Castle, Dingwall, William Bruce,. 
M.D? Dy in his 86th year. 

CLARK. —On Oct. 19th, at Norton-road, Hove, of acute pneumonia, 
Arthur Desborough Clark, M.R.C. S., L.R.C.P., aged 53. 

FARRINGTON.—On Oct. 15th, at Gorleston-on- -Sea, Anthony Charles 
Farrington, M.R.C.S. 

HASLEWOOD.—On Oct. 25th, in London, Clarence Haslewood, M.B., 
C.M.Aberd., son of the late Rev. W. M. Haslewood, Great 
Harwood, aged 54. 

NACHBAR.—On Oct. 19th, at Moor Farm, Frimley, Surrey, John 
Nachbar, M.A., M.D., late of St. George’ s Hospital, London, in 
his 54th year. 


N.B.—A fee of 78. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Hotes, Short Comments, and Anstoers 
to Correspondents, 


BIRTH-RATE PROBLEMS. 
A RE-DISCUSSION UNDER PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS. 





IN Utopia the statesmen of medicine and of politics meet 
on common ground. It is becoming increasingly clear to 
the forward-looking members of our profession that the 
problems of housing and finance, the conditions of industry, 
and the nature of education, for long the concern of the 
politician, are equally the concern of the doctor. In the 
field of eugenics this desirable cooperation between scientists 
and law-makers has of recent years made considerable pro- 
gress. We regard this as one of the most hopeful auguries 
of the new century. How valuable such ‘codperation may 
be appears from the perusal of four books! which we 
have received for review. 


A Falling Birth-rate. 
Mr. G. Udney Yule’s statistical study represents the most 
strictly scientific contribution to the practical subject of 
child-bearing. He is not concerned whether a large population 
or a small one is desirable, nor whether some methods of 
limiting fertility are more moral or more “natural” than 
others. His work is a dispassioned analysis of the factors 
contributing to the decline of births, and thus he furnishes 
a number of valuable data by which the conclusions of 
more imaginative theorists may be judged. The main 
object of the thesis seems to be a disproof of Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum, made to Boswell in respect of Russia, that ‘‘ births 
at all times bear the same proportion to the same number 
of people,” but in the course of the argument there are at 
least twelve occasions when to the reader’s imagination will 
appear the triumphant Q.E.D. of the logician, and each time 
the demonstration is worth while. The most surprising 
conclusion—to us—is the result of astudy of declining birth- 
rate in the county of Connaught, from which it is deduced 
that the present declining fertility of the race must not be 
attributed to the use of artificial contraceptives. There is 
no flaw in the logic; yet even a statistician is not infallible. 
Perhaps he may rely too much on the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or perhaps, again, the priest 
has substituted for artificial control a censorship of some 
equally potent kind and one which replaces the use 
of contraceptives in Protestant communities. In either 
case the logical structure would be undermined. Mr. Yule 
convinces us, at least, of this, that many factors may be at 
work in the decline of fertility, and that economic factors 
are, at least,among them. He mentions also Dr. J. Brownlee’s 
hypothesis? that a rising birth-rate results from a generally 
increased vital energy of the race, dependent upon conditions 
preceding the rise which favour the storage of such energy. 
The economic explanation selected by Mr. Yule differs in an 
interesting way from the Malthusian doctrine expounded by 
Mr. Cox in ‘‘ The Control of Parenthood.’ In the former, 
high prices, representing a need for production, result in an 
increase of population to meet that need. The connexion 
between rising prices and increasing population is graphic- 
ally illustrated, and in this form looks very conclusive. Mr. 
Cox, on behalf of Malthus, proves that population tends to 
increase up to the means of subsistence. The two proposi- 
tions are not mutually exclusive, for the second one takes 
into account the factor of the limited quantity of natural 
wealth or raw material, whereas the former is obviously only 
true so long as there is no shortage of raw material 


Limitation of Conception. 

We have now to face a still more controversial aspect of 
eugenics, and one which is closely related to the fertility- 
rate of the human species. Is it expedient, ‘‘ natural,” and 
right for man to limit of his own free will the number of his 
offspring? Pushed to its logical conclusion, Mr. Yule’s graph 
shows that the present is the very moment when population 
should increase with the greatest rapidity, for there is a world 
shortage of supplies of all kinds. The Malthusian doctrine 
warns us,on the other hand, that if more babies are born 
when there is insufficient housing space and insufficient 
food the death-rate will rise to compensate such a disturb- 
ance of nature’s provisions. Mr. Cox convinces us that 


1 The Fall of the Birth Rate. By G. Udney Yule, M.A. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1920. Pp.44. 4s.—The Control of Parent- 
hood. Edited by James Marchant, C.B.E., LL.D., Secretary of the 
National Birth Rate Commission. London and New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1920. Pp. 203. 7s.6d.—Wedded Love or Married 
Misery. By W.N. Willis. Published by the Author. 1920. Pp. 182. 
By Marie Carmichael Stopes, D.Sc., 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. Pp. 264. 6s. 

“ Germinal Vitality, Proc. Phil. Soc., 1913-14, 77, 259. 
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‘* prudential control of the birth-rate’’ is the necessary 
alternative to a ‘‘ punitive expansion of the death-rate.”’ He 
adds a very cogent argument when he says ‘‘ throughout 
animal life we find that the highest types are the lowest 
breeders.”’ This statement is illustrated from human 
experience in a later chapter by Dr. Marie Stopes. There 
are some, therefore, who conclude birth control to be a part 
of natural law. But not all, for there is disagreement even 
among the contributors selected by Rev. J. Marchant, LL.D. 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb writes a powerful if restrained chapter to 
prove that limitation of families is wrong and dangerous 
because it does not control nor discipline sexual passion, but 
by removing fear of the consequences it does away with the 
chief controlling and steadying influence of sexual life. 

Mr. W. N. Willis’s book is largely devoted to the same argu- 
ment. The weakness of Dr. Scharlieb’s position lies in her 
assumption that in every family where contraceptive methods 
are in use the husband, at least, will make no effort at all to 
control his sex instinct. This assumption is to us not only 
unexpected but even the reverse of what we should expect. 
The weakness of Mr. Willis’s work is chiefly in the style of 
his writing. Thé book reminds us of political speeches to 
which we have listened during an exciting election. The 
enthusiastic orator does his very best to refrain from rude- 
ness to his opponent. The effort protracts his sentences 
until they reach to the farthest corner of the gallery. Even 
then zeal is too much for him, and his inner feelings show 
themselves in some unhappy innuendo. Dr. Leonard Hill 
has also a dislike of artificial means to prevent conception. 
He believes that people have recourse to them because of 
the overcrowded conditions in which they live, and the 
consequent lack of healthy open-air exercise. He also points 
out that excessive intercourse is more injurious to some 
natures than to others. 


Ideal Motherhood. 


It is plain that a final decision in the use of these methods 
cannot be given. Mr. Marchant’s book—to which there are 
also theological contributions—will help the sincere seeker 
to come to his own decision, and is warmly to be recom- 
mended to all who have not already made up their minds on 
this difficult problem. 

Dr. Stopes’s new book will have as many admirers as her 
former works have had. At present it has not found a place 
beside its predecessors in the windows of the rubber-goods 
stores. This may be taken as an indication that it will have 
fewer enemies. To be sure, there will be critics, for the 
teaching is too challenging to pass unheeded. At least her 
critics must admit that Dr. Stopes has a high ideal of mother- 
hood and a real literary gift. The opportunity for serious 
controversy will come when the writer publishes the 
results of her experimental and statistical research with 
the evidence for her conclusions in a form that is open to 
analysis. 

Let us note, in conclusion, one reform warmly advocated 
both by Dr. Stopes and Mr. Willis—that is, the endowment 
of motherhood. The advocates of a large birth-rate and 
those who lay emphasis first on the quality of our progeny 
can unite in supporting this plea. The politician has already 
admitted the justice of the principle; it is time that the 
medical profession should insist on the grant being made 
adequate to ensure every new-born baby against the appalling 
dangers of preventable poverty. 


MAURITIUS HEALTH REPORT. 


A REPORT on the Blue-book of Mauritius and its Depend- 
encies for the year 1918, prepared by Mr. lL. Kcenig, 
Assistant Colonial Secretary, has been presented to Parlia- 
ment. From this it appears that the estimated population 
of the colony on Dec. 3lst, 1918, was 376,813 and of the 
dependencies 8144. Indians form about 70 per cent. of the 
total population. The birth-rate was 34°8 per 1000, as com- 
pared with a mean birth-rate for the last five years of 36-4. 
The death-rate was 33°9 per 1000, being slightly higher 
than the average. The highest mortality was in Port Louis, 
and corresponded to a rate of 50°4 per 1000, 7°6 higher 
than the average for the five years 1914-18. The number of 
deaths ascribed to malaria was 3460, the other principal 
causes of death being pulmonary tuberculosis, dysentery, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia. No outbreak of serious infec- 
tious disease occurred, but the general health conditions 
were not favourable for a considerable part of the popu- 
lation. The constant rise in the price of all commodities 
caused much hardship and suffering, with consequent deterio- 
ration of health, and the most hard-hit were the labouring 
classes. The rainfall, which was exceptionally heavy during 
the first part of the year, necessarily acted as a stimulus to 
the breeding of anopheles mosquitos, and malaria has been 
prevalent throughout the island. There has been no im- 
provement in the death-rate of children in the first five 
years of life; in Port Louis the rate was 388-9 per 1000 births, 
and in the remainder of the island 300°8 per 1000. Systematic 
neglect and lack of care are largely responsible for this great 


waste of life. An appeal was made by the Governor for — 
the opening of a creche in the city of Port Louis for 

the sick infants of the poor; it met with a sympathetic 

response, and the work is to be extended to other centres. 

The Civil Hospital in Port Louis, to which are attached a 
maternity ward and a Police Hospital, contains 290 beds. 

6672 patients were admitted during the year, and there were 

388 deaths. <A striking feature of this institution is the 

amount of surgical work carried out. During the year 1039 

operations were performed, the deaths numbering 22. Dis- 

trict hospitals are also maintained by the Government, with 

an aggregate accommodation of 659 beds. The total number of 

cases (mostly malaria) treated in these during the year was 

14,824. The number of cases treated at outdoor dispensaries 

was 57,025. Owners of estates provide estate ‘hospitals, of 

which there are 83. In the Leper Asylum, situated on 

the outskirts of Port Louis, there were 68 inmates at 

the close of the year and 21 admissions during the year. 
Nine inmates were discharged and the number of deaths 

was 19. The Government is erecting a new leper colony 

at Powder Mills, in the district of Pamplemouses, a few 
miles out of Port Louis. A committee has been appointed 

to report on the incidence of malaria in Port Louis and to 

make recommendations for its gradual reduction. A more 

extensive spleen census among school children has been 

taken. A total of 15,616 children were examined during the 

second half of the year; of these, 13,638 were found without 

enlargement of spleen, 1440 were returned with slight enlarge- 
ment, 401 and 237 had medium and great enlargement of the 

organ respectively. 


VILLAGE CENTRES, 


THE second annual meeting of the Village Centres Council 
was held on Oct. 27th, Lord Haig being in the chair. The 
President drew attention to the valuable work being done at 
Enham, and appealed for support to enable this centre to be 
extended and others created. Since the opening of Enham 
Village Centre in June, 1919, over 350 men had been dealt 
with there. There had passed out 175, of whom 80 were 
fully restored to health and independence, and only 14 were 
out of work. The sum of £1500 is urgently needed to pay 
off loans. 


NATIONAL BABY COUNCIL: ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual general meeting was held at the Armitage 
Hall, 224, Great Portland-street, London, W., on Oct. 26th, 
Sybil, Viscountess Rhondda, taking the chair. Mr. H. 0. 
Stutchbury, who is in charge of the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Branch of the Ministry of Health, was the chief 
speaker. He started by saying that the Ministry had 
covered 98 per cent. of the ground requiring provision in the 
form of health visitors and infant welfare centres. The 
Ministry had set out to help establish 2000 health visitors 
and 2000 centres and had nearly reached their goal. Their 
policy was to combine school clinics with treatment centres ; 
in fact, the school medical and the maternity and child 
welfare services were very Closely linked up, the assistant 
school medical officer usually being the medical officer to 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee and the school 
nurse the health visitor. Although not specifically stated 
by the speaker it is obvious that much of the policy is the 
direct outcome of the sessional meeting held at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute with Sir Arthur Newsholme in the chair, 
when Dr. Eric Pritchard and Dr. C. W. Hutt, of Brighton, 
put forward similar suggestions. The chief obstacles in the 
way hindering the provision of an improved midwifery 
service was the difficulty of finding living accommodation 
and material for pupil midwives. The value of voluntary 
agencies could not be over-estimated; if it were not 
for voluntary effort the calendar in England would 
have to be set back years. The satisfactory position 
in which the Ministry found themselves to-day was 
largely due to the work of volunteers like Mrs. H. B. 
Irving, in connexion with whom the speaker made 4 
reference which was much appreciated by the large 
audience. He reminded his hearers that the Motherhood 
film was not only acted by one of the honorary secretaries 
of the National Baby Week Council, Mrs. Irving, but that 
she had written itas well. 

The other principal speakers included Dr. Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser, Sir James Cantlie, and Mrs. Irving. Dr. 
Chesser spoke to the point. In response to the request of 
the chairman for suggestions she advocated the send- 
ing out of an §.0.8. message to the infant welfare 
centres asking them to preach breast feeding; this 
message a lady in the audience suggested could. with 
equal advantage be sent out to the general medical 
practitioners. Dr. Chesser deprecated too many mothers 
and babies being seen at any one session at the centre, two 
or three expectant mothers and 15 babies being as many as the 
doctor could deal with adequately in the time. She was 


strongly in favour of maternity nurses during their training 
attending 


antenatal centres. The wretched conditions 








} 
¥ which prevail in the one-roomed homes of the poor, the 
| utter lack of elementary decent privacy even during the 
actual labour, let alone the increased danger of puerperal 
) fever, were overwhelming arguments in favour of the 
} provision of maternity beds in institutions. Sir James 
fe ntlie delivered one of his characteristic discourses. The 
. eurse of England was the “ tied”’ farm, which could not sell 
| milk to the surrounding countryfolk. After discoursing on 
‘the Summer-time Act, he said that there was starvation in 
the country parts in England; the people cannot get 
| milk. He regretted that shopkeepers could not yet be fined 
| for selling comforters; whenever he saw a baby in a pram 
| with one he snatched it away, preached a short sermon to 
“the offending mother, and left quickly, placing a sixpence in 
‘her hand. After entering his objection to perambulators, 
‘based apparently on the fact that they are only found among 
highly mentally developed nations, he went on to advocate the 
- cutting down of trees in the London squares, which he wished 
_ to see covered over, so that the public elementary school 
children could play in them, wet or fine. The chair- 
“man approved of his view that the railings could be 
“removed with advantage. Passing on to speak of teeth, Sir 
James Cantlie offered one shilling to every person in the 
‘room for every sound six-year old molar they possessed. 
»Mrs. Irving wanted arrangements made to enable 
“middle-class girls who were unable to afford a nurse to 
‘attend at infant welfare centres to obtain advice from the 
welfare superintendent.. But above all she begged the 
‘audience to do all they could, if it were cnly to try and 
influence their local Member of Parliament to help 
promote a Bill to establish widows’ pensions right 
away. When the time for questions came the 
‘audience were somewhat persistent in asking the repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Health for a definition of a 
necessitous mother, but without any success. The sense 
‘of the meeting was in favour of the Ministry suggesting to 
various types of localities more or less definite scales for 
the granting of free or half-price milk, but this task was 
/ evidently not welcomed by the official speaker. 

Dr. Pritchard, in moving the adoption of the report, 
pointed out that voluntary bodies, unlike official bodies, were 
‘able to go in advance of public opinion and create it. 
Without some central organisation, Baby Week would 
‘degenerate into a week during which an unusual number 
of baby shows were held. This was not to say that such shows 

















were not useful ; if the proper schedules and forms were used 
, they taught even the judges a lot of mothercraft. 

At the end of the meeting the following resolution, pro- 
| posed by the Village Councils Federation, was, after a brief 
_and apt speech, presented by Miss Churton, secretary to the 
, Rural Housing Association, and passed unanimously :— 


| “That this meeting of the National Baby Week Council desires to 
: call the attention of the Minister of Health to the general lack of 
» provision in villages for the disposal of refuse and night-soil, which 
, constitutes a grave danger to the health of children, and urges that 
~ pressure should be brought to bear on local authorities to deal with 
_ the matter in their district.’’ 


POCKET GUIDES TO FIRST AID. 


i Messrs. John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., of Great 
fi Titchfield-street, London, W., are publishing at the price of 
» 6d. each a new edition of linen-lined four-paged cards, the 
Series of six covering all the essentials of first aid. The 
‘name of Colonel R. J. Blackham, Assistant Commissioner, 
, St. John Ambulance Brigade, is sufficient guarantee for the 
accuracy and clearness of the information, and the six 
cards which deal respectively with poisoning, hemorrhage, 
,Imsensibility, asphyxia, fractures and sprains, and wounds 
.and minor injuries, should be useful to first-aid students 
/ who could carry them in the pocket and study them at leisure 
‘Moments. The cards make excellent notes for first-aid 
lecturers. 


THE DOSAGE OF COLLOIDAL MANGANESE. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—Staphylococcal infections in various forms seem to 
very prevalent at the present time, and one has heard 
/ and read of good results from the treatment of such infec- 
tions with colloidal manganese; but as I have seen no 
‘Marked benefit in any of the cases (mostly of recurrent 
, boils) in which I have tried it, I am led to suppose that my 
‘methods have been at fault, and I should therefore be 
_ Srateful for advice as to the proper dosage from any reader 
of THE LanceT who has used this preparation with 
encouraging results. The makers’ directions are vague 
and not very helpful, and I have hitherto given a }c.cm. 
dose at intervals of a week, as I was advised. As the 
ampoules contain 1 c.cm., this is presumably a proper dose 
under appropriate circumstances, and I should be glad to 
know what are the symptoms of an overdose. 


Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
IGNORAMUS. 





Oct. 24th, 1920, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DELINQUENT CHILD. 


AT a meeting of the Child Study Society held at the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, Buckingham Palace-road, on Oct. 2lst, 
with Dr. W. A. Potts in the chair, Dr. A. R. Abelson 
delivered an interesting and important address on this 
subject. Hesaid that a vast amount of the present wrong- 
doing could be prevented. There was need for a radical change 
in our ideas and methods of dealing with the rising genera- 
tion. The child was malleable and easily affected by 
environment; he had not, as a rule, yet become demoralised 
by continual failures in his efforts to give up unsocial habits. 
The habitual criminal in practically all cases showed anti- 
social tendencies at an early age. A certain percentage of 
criminals were mentally, and hence morally, deficient. 
Insanity and epilepsy were important factors, while a large 
proportion of delinquent children were constitutionally 
neurotic, and psychological treatment had often succeeded 
when other treatment had ignominiously failed. Physical 
as well as mental factors had also to be taken into con- 
sideration. The removal of tonsils and adenoids often 
produced a marked improvement in the child’s condition, 
and treatment for worms often had a similar result, but 
the lecturer had not found the evidence for thyroid deficiency 
as a predisposing cause to delinquency as yet sufficient. 


Mental Deficiency and Wrong-doing. 

With regard to the relationship between mental de- 
ficiency and wrong-doing, statistics showed a wide varia- 
tion. In America one investigator found 36° per cent. 
of feeble-minded ; another, half. Among a number of prosti- 
tutes 36 per cent. were found to be mentally defective. 
English statistics went to the other extreme and tended to 
show that only about 10 per cent. of criminals were feeble- 
minded. Competent authorities again held that mental 
deficiency was not an important factor in the evidence of 
crime, as the percentage among the criminals was the same 
as among non-criminals. The chief reason for this dis- 
crepancy of opinion, while racial factors could not be 
ignored, probably lay in the crude methods still used for the 
tests. Professor Spearman and Mr. Burt were doing some 
excellent research in this very direction, and other work 
was being done in this country which would doubtless 
produce good results. An important section of delinquents 
were subnormal in intelligence. Large numbers of mentally 
defective children left the special schools at about 
the age of 16, and, living in the midst of a very bad 
environment, helped to swell the ranks of the un- 
employed and unemployable. Some of these children 
possessed an unusual amount of cunning, and the facts 
that they were often very well behaved when under super- 
vision, and that they responded to kind treatment, made the 
state of affairs all the more deplorable. These children had 
a very small sense of right and wrong, and it ought to be 
considered a criminal act to let them loose on society. He 
did not, suggest that all mental defectives were potential 
criminals, but generally speaking the mentally deficient child 
was morally deficient, inasmuch as his conception of right 
and wrong was below the normal standard. 

With regard to cunning, some children from an early age 
showed immoral impulses. These were sometimes children 
of high mental ability from the scholastic and general stand- 
point and might develop into those brilliantly successful 
people described by their contemporaries as ‘‘ clever rogues.”’ 
More common were those who did not do well in school but 
responded well to mental tests. Lastly, there were those 
who were mentally backward or deficient, yet who from an 
early age showed much cunning in exercising immoral 
impulses. The best explanation that offered itself was that 
such children were able, by virtue of their abnormality, to 
concentrate the best of the powers they possessed into 
morbid paths. So far as mental abnormality was concerned, 
it was the border-line cases that presented the greatest 
difficulty, and it was not always possible to be certain 
whether a given case was one of insanity or no. With the 
advance of psychological knowledge, however, more accurate 
diagnosis became possible. Dr. Abelson had found cases 
which were being treated as criminal cases which were in 
all probability psychical epilepsy. 


Pathological Impulses, Lying and Stealing. 

There were a great many people who at times felt an 
impulse to do what they should not do. This was quite 
commonly observed in healthy children. It corresponded 
to the overwhelming impulse of some people to throw 
themselves over the edge of a precipice or to fall when cross- 
ing aplank bridge over water. These were cases of neurosis 
and conduced to by modern conditions of life. It was typical 
of modern civilisation for instance, to put a public-house at 
the corner of the street and then to moralise on the evils of 
drink. A figment of the imagination must not be considered 
as pathological in young children, for it would frequently be 
found when there was not the remotest sign of any 
abnormality. In adolescents and adults, however, this 
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phenomenon had a greater significance. When it became 
habitual it was often a case of wish fulfilment. Many 
children brought up strictly often feared to tell the truth 
because of the consequences of punishment and tended to 
become liars. Kleptomania occurred in children as well as 
in adults, and the evidence was practically unanimous that 
these conditions are largely bound up with what is termed 
mental conflict. When this was brought into the realm 
of consciousness the child gave up his anti-social acts. 


Treatment. 


It was time, said the lecturer, that we realised that we 
are in a majority of cases dealing with a pathological 
problem which requires adequate treatment. There was 
an important difference between delinquency and what was 
generally termed disease. Delinquency was often curable, 
and that was more than could be said of most of the medical 
diseases, but up to the present time the erring child had 
received most inadequate treatment. Much had been done 
by the introduction of special schools and of the Borstal 
system, but all this savoured far too much of the policeman 
and the prison. There were, however, some model institu- 
tions, of which the Northumberland Village Homes, Whitley 
Bay, was an example. The name avoided any stigma and 
implieda curative rather than a penal home. Thechildren were 
arranged in separate houses, a womanactedasa sort of mother, 
and froma psychological point of view this was of considerable 
importance. Punishment, if found necessary, should be 
done early, but he agreed with Mercier that it was absurd 
to increase punishment with repeated wrong-doing. In 
some cases punishment did considerable harm. Frequently 
psychological treatment had proved successful where punish- 
ment had ignominiously failed. Treatment divided itself 
into curative, palliative, and preventive. In the first two 
groups several methods were proposed. Suggestion should 
be employed in combination with moral re-education; quite 
good results had already been recorded. Another form of 
treatment was persuasion, which should include moral 
re-education. The only satisfactory method, perhaps, was 
to trace the cause of the moral defect and to treat accordingly. 
In the case of functional nervous disease psychotherapy was 
often of great value, particularly psycho-analysis. Preven- 
tive measures were much more important than curative, but 
ceased to be of use once delinquency had become established. 
Mental deficients and those showing marked moral aberra- 
tion should be segregated. In the future considerable time 
and attention would have to be devoted to the child mind. 
The problem of the orphan, the widow, and the young person 
thrown without resources on the world should receive 
urgent attention of the Government. The true laws of life 
and motherhood should be inculcated and parents must be 
taught their responsibility. 

A large number of our criminals come and go out of our 
prisons time after time. These prisoners could be segregated 
early and thus prevented from pursuing lives of crime. The 
psychologist had been introduced in one or two of our 
industrial schools, but we were far behind other countries, 
especially America, in this humanitarian work. 


TEA AND BROWN SUGAR. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Srr,—The people who are lucky enough to be able to enjoy 
sugar in their tea commonly object to using brown sugar 
for the purpose. Their dislike seems to arise partly from 
the treacly taste being more or less incompatible with the 
taste of tea, and partly from the change in colour as the 
sugar dissolves. The latter is, as far as I can judge, the 
more cogent consideration by a good deal. The alteration 
in colour is obviously not due to the summation of the pig- 
ments of the tea and the sugar; both are brown or yellow, 
and the mixture looks as if some black pigment had been 
added. The formation of this can be elegantly demonstrated 
by floating an infusion of tea on to the top of a strongish 
(20 per cent.) solution of the sugar in a test-tube; witha 
reactive sugar, which in practical use gives an unpleasant- 
looking cup of tea, a sooty ring develops at the line of 
contact. A solution of tannin gives the same result 
as a tea-iffusion, and the obvious suggestion that the 
blackish stuff is iron tannate is confirmed by finding 
that the samples of sugar which react strongly with 
tea also react strongly when tested for iron, and vice 
versa. The objectionable ingredient in the sugar seems 
therefore to be iron, introduced, I suppose, in the pre- 
liminary stages of preparation where iron pans are said to 
be used. Ina general way the unsuitability of the sugar for 
tea and the amount of iron in it run parallel with the 
brownness of the sample as one passes along the scale from 
dry crystalline ‘‘ Demerara ’”’ to what is, in some circles at 
any rate, known as ‘nigger spit.’’ Most samples of the 
dark brown ‘‘ Barbadoes”’ sugar give nasty-looking tea, but 
some do not, and the latter have relatively little iron; 
contrariwise pale yellowish ‘‘ moist ”’ may contain much iron 


and give a dark brown-black tea. ‘*‘ Demerara”’ seems pretty 
well all right; it is arefined sugarand the pigment is stated 
to be mostly an artificial addition. The position with regard 
to coffee is much the same, but the tastes are different and 
people seem less particular about the colour. 


Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Oct. 25th, 1920. A. E. Boycott, 


THE SINGER’S ART. 


A SERIES of articles, mostly written for the singers’ class 
of the Society of Women Musicians, and published from - 
time to time in musical periodicals, have now been issued 
by Miss A. J. Larkcom as a primer under the title ‘‘ The 
Singer’s Art.’”? The report of the scientific subcommittee, 
composed of Dr. Peter Thompson, Professor A. Keith, Dr. 
W. Pasteur, Dr. H. H. Hulbert, and Professor C. 8. 
Sherrington, to the Conference on Voice and Speech- 
training (published in THE LANCET, 1913, ii., p. 252) is 
incorporated therein. Miss Larkcum says that, in her 
opinion, this report contains everything that a teacher or 
Singer needs to know about breathing for singers. The 
primer is published by Novello and Co. at 2s. 


THE Board of Education has issued a combined draft of 
various regulations dealing with the special services of 
elementary education other than nursery schools, thereby 
simplifying the labour of reference. As the amount of 
expenditure by local authorities on all special services is 
taken into consideration for the payment of grants, it is a 
convenience to have all the regulations within one cover. 


Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 
been received from— 


A.—American Journal of Physio-| Murray, Lond.; Ministry _ of 
logy, Baltimore ; American Red | Agriculture and _ Fisheries, 
Cross, Washington ; All-America Lond.; Medical Research Coun- 
Conference on Venereal Dis- cil, Lond.; Dr. A. H. Macpher- 


eases, Washington. | son, East Kilbride; Dr. J. 
B.—Mr. W. B. Bell, Liverpool ; Morley, Manchester; Sir F. 
Prof. A. E. Boycott, Lond.; Mott, Lond.; Capt. J. BF.) 
Dr. H. Barwell, Lond.; Col. McMillan, Sandown; Dr. S. G. 
R. J. Blackham, Maidstone ; Moore, Huddersfield ; Dr. J. C.” 


Dr. P. A. Buxton, Tonbridge ; McWalter, Dublin. 


Dr. J. Blomfield, Lond. 

C.—Dr. R. P. Cockburn, Lond.; 
Central London Throat, Nose, 
and Ear Hospital; ‘‘ County 
Practitioner ’’; Mr. J. C. Carr, 
Liverpool; Prof. M. Cameron, 
Glasgow; Dr. A. K. Chalmers, 
Glasgow; Mrs. A. E. Cockerill, 
Northam; Dr. A. Cassar, Alex- 
andria; Prof. E. LL. Collis, 
Cardiff. 

D.—Dr. V. Dickinson, Lond. 

E.—Messrs. T. Edgar and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. D. lL. Eadie, Edin- 
burgh; Enquirer. 

F.— Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank, Lond.: 
Forum Club, Lond.; Faraday 
Society, Lond., Sec. of ; Lt.-Col. 
F.E. Fremantle, M.P.; ‘* Former 
A.M.S.”’ ; Dr. C. Floquet, Paris; 
Prof. J. E, Frazer, Lond.; Mr. 
W. R. Fairbrother, Lond. 

G.—Great Northern Central Hos- 
pital, Lond.; General Medical 
Council, Lond., Registrar of; 
Glasgow Post-Graduate Medical 
Association ; Messrs. C. Griffin | 
and Co., Lond. 

H.—Dr. P. Harper, Makogai, Fiji; | 
Dr. J. R. Harper, Barnstaple; 
Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, Lond.; 
Dr. T. S. Higgins, Lond.; Mr. 
J. T. Henderson, Pietermaritz- 
burg; Prof. A. V. Hill, Man- 
chester; Messrs. Wm. Heine- 
mann, Lond. 

I.—Insurance Committee for the | 
County of London. 

J.—Dr. R. R. James, Lond.; Mr. 
J. L. Joyce, Reading; Miss 
L. E. Jex-Blake, Lond.:; Dr. | 





F. H. Jacob, Nottingham. 


N.—“ Nosnikta ’’; National Hos- 
pital for Paralysed and Epi- 
leptic, Lond.; Messrs. Novello 
and Co., Lond. 

0.—Dr. J. Ormerod, Lond.; Dr. 
H. Oppenheimer, Lond. ; 

P.—Professional Classes War 
Relief Council, Lond,; Panel 
Committee for the County of 
London, Sec. of; Lt.-Col. P. J. 
Probyn, Cardiff ; Mr. W. Pater-- 
son, Lond.; Mr. L,. Peralta, 

_ Cartago, Costa Rica; Process - 
Co., Ltd., Halifax. : x 

R.—Miss M. Ransom, Lond.; 
Royal Infirmary, Sheffield, Sec. 
of; Messrs. W Rider and Son, 
Lond.; Royal College. of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, Clerk 
of; Dr. J. K. Reid, Lond.; Mr. 
J. M. Redding, Lond.; Dr. L. 
Rajchman, Warsaw; Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 
Lond. 

§.—Mr. N. F. Sinclair, Lond.; 
Save the Children Fund, Lond.; 
Col. A. G. Stevenson, Lond.; 
Dr. J. Sorley, Lond.; Dr. J.J. 


Scanlan, Lond.; Mr. H. 5. 
Smith, Eltham; Prof. W. 
Stirling, Manchester; Dr. A. 


Savill, Lond.; Dr. H. E. Symes- 
Thornpson, Lond. 


|'T —Major R. J. C. Thompson. 


Lond.; True Temperance Asso- 
ciation, Lond.; Mr. A. H. 
Tubby, Lond. 

U.-United States Shipping Board, 
Lond. 

W.—Mr. R. Warren, Lond.; Mr. 
H. J. Weston, St. Leonards-on- . 


L.—Liverpool Medical Institu- 


| Sea; Dr. J. F. Ward, Man- 
tion ; Prof. J. B. Leathes, Shef- | 


chester; Mr. C. Wright, Lond.; 


field; London Chamber of Dr. R. O. Ward, Lond.; Dr. A- 
Commerce; Messrs. H. K.;} Welply, Lond.; Dr. J.D. 
Lewis and Co., Lond.; London | Wynne, Norwich; Dr. §. A. K. 
County Council, Clerk of; Mr. | Wilson, Lond.; Mr. RB. P 


E. M. Little, Lond. |_ Wylde, Hollingworth. - ; 
M.—Ministry of Pensions, Lond.; | ¥.—Dr. A. G. Yates, Sheffield ; 
Ministry of Health, Lond.; Mr. | Dr. H. Yellowlees, Edinburgh. 


Communications relating to the editorial business should 
be addressed exclusively to the Editor of THE LANCET, 
423, Strand, London, W.C. 2. ’ 
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An Address kidney has been going on: a wholesome corrective for 
the ambitious ph 
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e adjustment in the body, and the 
| : work is the kidney’s entirely. Other organs may do 
H _ A DETERMINATION OF ITS DEGREE. what they please with the water-supply of the body. 
| Being the Opening Address at a meeting of the Medical | Many hundreds of cubic centimetres may be given off 


n hour or two; the amount lost with the 
air breathed varies from hour to hour, not only with the 


depth and frequency of respiration, but with the degree 
of saturation and temperature of the air; and at times 
there may be unexpected outpourings from the bowel or 
stomach, not to mention irregularities in the matter of 
drinking that must in some cases be equally unaccount- 
able to the kidney, and yet the adjustment is maintained : 
in the normal day of a normal individual the kidney 
may be called upon to do its excretory work with half 
or even one-third of the average allowance of water, or 
be required to turn out ten times the average amount 
in an hour; so that the volume of an hour’s urine may 
be anything from 20 to 600 c.cm. without any corre- 
Sponding variation in the output of salts or other 
solids. It is no wonder that such a performance as 
this should become impossible at times, and that it has 
been the: practice of many physicians to gauge the 

y by calling on it to show what it 
can do when the osmotic pressure of the blood is made 
to fall or rise. 


Water tests in one form or another are among the 
most common functional tests in the study of nephritis, 
and since the osmotic pressure of the blood, as of its 
precambrian archetype the ocean water of that age, is 
mainly due to sodium chloride, tests of its capacity 
to deal with unusual amounts of this salt are also in 
common use. In the interpretation of the results 

ifficult to evade the need for some hypo- 
thesis as to how this work is done, and as to the role 
played by the several parts, glomerulus and tubule in 
its different forms, of which the rena] element common 
to vertebrate animals consists. And so long as there 
can be no clear unanimity as to the working of these 
several parts the interpretation can only be imperfect. 


THE REACTION OF THE BLOOD. 

Lastly, there is the third function of the kidney, 
the regulation of that other and no less striking 
constant of the blood, the reaction. The constancy 
of the reaction, which has become evident only 
with the perfection of methods for measuring it 
during the last quarter of a century, is continuously 
threatened by the essential nature of the processes 
of metabolism. The oxidation of 100 g. of protein 
containing 1 per cent. of Sulphur gives rise to 3 g. of 
sulphuric acid, 1°7 c.cm. of oil of vitriol, or about 
600 c.cm. of decinormal acid daily. On the other hand, 
there is a variable quantity of fixed bases in the ash of 
the vegetable components of the diet, which, though 
we may be justified in averaging it up to about the 
equivalent amount of decinormal alkali, actually has 
very greatly different values at different times, accord- 
ing to customary variations in diet. Yet the adjustment 
is such that the changes in the reaction of the blood, 
which must be the stimulus to the kidney causing the 
variations in reaction of urine from hour to hour and 
from moment to moment, are so minute ag to fall 
within the limits of error of the finest methods now 
available, methods which have a delicacy undreamt 
of a quarter of a century ago. In carryitg out this 
function the kidney is assisted by the respiratory 
centre eliminating carbonic acid, by far the most 
abundant acid substance produced in metabolism. But 
even so, vagaries are allowed to the respiratory centre 
for which the kidney has to compensate, and the kidney 
remains the sheet-anchor of security for the reaction of 
the blood. 

Need of Further Clinical Experiments. 

Tests dealing with this side of the work of the kidney 
have not been applied to the study of its diseases 
except by Henderson and Palmer, who Showed that 
the urine in nephritis tended to be more acid, anG 
obtained other evidence of acidosis. The latter, they 
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Fi THE EXCRETORY FUNCTION OF THE KIDNEY. 


_ To test the performance of an organ in the body the 
_rst thing necessary is to define the duties that it has 
2 perform. In the case of the kidney three duties, 
qually essential, are carried out in health with a pre- 
.ision that is marvellous. The most obvious of these, 
ae removal of nitrogenous waste, the excretory func- 
‘on, has most frequently been made the subject of 
sts. This is naturally so, since the culmination of 
1e evils resulting from disordered action of the kidney 
}uremia. The name uremia begs the question as to 
ow it is to be understood, but most investigators agree 
1at the tests carried out on the excretory performance 
_ the kidney are at least successful in giving warning 
| the approach of this condition. The methods of 
jtimating the amount in the blood of the best-known 
tbstances excreted in the urine have been in recent 
ars so much improved, especially by the great 
aster of technique Folin, that anyone who wishes 
id has the patience can say whether urea, 


is present. in 












dneys are working normally. And while for each 
| these substances advocates may be found who hold 
labit, rather than the others, is the canon guide in the 
luation of the kidney’s work, there is probably more 
reement on the Significance of a rising amount of 
wogen in all forms other than that of proteins, than on 
2 significance of any information with which the 
oratory can supply the physician. 

3ut surer means of recognising approaching danger of 
emia are not all that the physician requires. Tests 
>needed that would tell not merely whether death 
vy be at hand, but whether prolonged and active 
2 1s possible; the claims made for the methods 
examining excretory power devised by L. Ambard 
1 by T. Addis and ©. K. Watanabe, and the 
‘imation of diastase, have not yet been established 
‘Sufficiently extended experience. Another side of 
) €xcretory function, the removal of substances 
‘eign to the blood, is made use of in Schlayer’s 
tS with iodide and lactose and in the employment 
‘ Abel’s phenol sulphophthalein. Schlayer’s tests 
mised him more than they have performed for 
ers; Abel’s phthalein test appears to perform more 


'n it could possibly promise. The former were 


rtweighted with interpretation : the latter is capable 
lone, ; 





REGULATORY FUNCTIONS. 
1 addition to the excretory functions of the kidney 
“@ are the two important regulatory functions, by 
ch the osmotic pressure and reaction of the blood 
. Maintained at so remarkably constant a value. 
Se functions are, if seems to me, not given sufficient 
ninence in the ordinary accounts of what the body 
'Stothe kidney. Let us take first the regulation of 
Otic pressure, without going into the phylogenetic 
ificance of this constant—for the fascinating hypo- 
18 that the osmotic pressure of the blood is that of 
sea at that period in the history of the earth when 
higher vertebrates developed the power of main- 
Dg a fixed and constant osmotic pressure in the fluids 
Ing theircells, a hypothesis which would put back the 
of the evolution of this function to a time when the 
unt of salt in ocean water was little more than a 
ter of what it. is now, must remain a. hypothesis’: 


othing ig more calculated to impress the mind with 


aa of the unknown number of millions of years 
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think, may be of renal origin, inasmuch as the amount 
of ammonia used to neutralise acid in the urine is abnor- 
mally low. But the diagnostic value of their findings 
has not, I believe, been very fully worked out. Now the 
value of tests of renal efficiency in the practice of 
medicine is capable of assessment only by clinical 
experience. One test may appear theoretically much 
more fundamental and crucial than another, and yet 
be found in actual practice to give information that is 
less reliable and more equivocal. So long as our know- 
ledge of how the kidney’s work is done remains as 
incomplete as it is at present, it would be a mistake to 
prejudge the relative values of a test based on the rate 
of removal of a substance like phenol sulphophthalein, 
with no physiological significance, and a test which 
appears to strike at the very root of the kidney’s work, 
like some form of the water test. So long, too, as the 
pathological changes, complex and varying as they are 
histologically, remain so difficult to correlate with 
the functional disturbances which accompany them, 
there must be more need for clinical experiment, and 
little need for speculative theory. That being so, lam 
consoled in that my own shortcomings due to lack of 
clinical experience and its resultant knowledge, though 
they could nowhere be more conspicuous than here, 
could nowhere be more completely made good by other 
contributors to this discussion. 

My experience was obtained in two anda half years 
during the war, when by the kindness of Colonel 
Connell, commanding the 3rd Northern General Hos- 
pital, the cases of nephritis that occurred in that unit 
were collected in a branch hospital within a short 
distance of the University laboratories, and I was given 
the opportunity of studying and treating them. 
Orderlies were selected for the important work of 
collecting and preserving the specimens and to help 
in other ways. One of these orderlies (before the war 
a student of the University) helped me in the labora- 
tory throughout the two and a half years, carrying 
out many hundreds of estimations of chlorides and 
of nitrogen; for the latter part of the time he lived in 
the hospital and attended to the collecting and measur- 
ing of specimens. This enabled me to collect a large 
number of data on the response of the kidney to the 
tests that I employed. The great majority of these 
were a kind of water test that I have described else- 
where,! in which, in addition to the measurement of 
the diuresis the reaction of the urine was determined 
during two periods before and four periods after the 
drinking of 500 c.cm. of water, the patients being kept 
in bed and not allowed to eat or drink anything else till 
the six specimens of urine had been obtained. 


THE DIURETIC ALKALINITY TEST. 


This test was designed to test the behaviour of the 
kidney in respect of its two regulatory functions referred 
to above. ‘Tests carried out in the same way on 
normal subjects showed that the reaction of the urine 
exhibited a remarkable and constant variation during 
the hours for which the urine was examined, becoming 
alkaline sometimes in the hour before, sometimes 
immediately after, drinking the water at 8 o’clock. 
The hourly volume of urine was, of course, greatly 
increased, and one or two hours after the water was 
taken amounted to six or eight times the volume passed 
per hour previously. Now any diuresis tends to be 
accompanied by a diminution in the acidity of the 
urine. That the diuresis was, however, not the cause 
of the change in the reaction of the urine in these 
conditions was shown by experiments in which, with 
normal subjects, the amount of water taken was 
reduced to 250 and 100 c.cm., with corresponding reduc- 
tion of the diuretic response, but no diminution in the 
change of the reaction of the urine. An alkaline 
tide normal for this time of day was found to exist, and 
reasons were given and experiments described which 
pointed to an increased activity of the respiratory centre 
in eliminating carbonic acid as the explanation of the 
less acid reaction of the urine in the forenoon after the 
night’s rest. In the patients suffering or recovering 
from nephritis, response to the test. varied: either it 
was exactly that of a normal person, or it might show 


Se 





1 Brit. Med. Jour., 1919, ii., 165, 


(a) 


‘abnormalities by itself; or 


an acid urine the result was to 
any of the cases; the abnormality was that the uri 
was acid when in normal conditions it should | 
alkaline. 
in this type of case could hardly be ascribed to failu 
of the kidney to remove acid, although it 
removing it as fast as was required. 
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RENAL FUNCTION. | 


no diuresis or no alkaline tide ; (d) either of these 
(c) both together. “ae e 


The cases clinically most seriously affected almibes 


always showed both abnormalities ; at the first test in 
a few instances they showed one without the other, 
but more commonly both ; subsequently they showed 
only one, and in that case generally, 
diuretic response was recovered before the alkaline tide; 
when: both abnormalities had disappeared recovery was 
clinically fairly complete. Altogether the test was used 
some 3830 times on 
in nearly half of 
or five times. 
them passing altered blood, most of it in the form 0; 
casts ; 
group VI. 
1 
no dissolved blood pigment, 
coagulum amounting to about 5 per cent. of the colum 
of urine after standing for 24 hours, 
nine weeks continued to do so in some 
tested on June 14th and July 8th and 29th; on eacl 
oecasion he reacted in group 
without alkaline tide. After seven weeks at an auxiliar 
hospital in the country 
group III. with a normal alkaline tide but a subnormé 
diuresis, and 
reaction, never having given, during 
since he returned to Sheffield, more than a trace < 
sédimented coagulum barely tinged with blood pigmen 
He 
short of breath on exertion. 
of fresh hemorrhage since he was under observation- 
that is to say, no dissolved 
detected with the spectroscope, 
occasion faintly in a layer 60 mm. thick. 


though not always, 


155 patients, in many cases only once. 
them more than once, in about 20 fom 
The cases in group VI. were nearly all o 


go long as this took place they remained iz 
For instance, a man seen first on May 27th 
918, the thirteenth day of illness, whose urine containe¢ 
but on boiling gave a brow; 


and for eight o 
degree daily, wa 


VI. without diuresis an 
on Sept. 5th he reacted i 


on Oct. 1st in group II. a nearly normé 
the five week 


could then get about fairly well, but was sti 


There had been no evident 


plood-pigment could ever I 
excepting on oD 


power of the kidney to secret 


As atest, then, of the 
show no impairment | 


Therefore the tendency to dyspnoea comnict 


might not! 


THE PHOSPHATE CONTENT.. 
Now the acid urine which a normal subject, no le 
than every case of nephritis examined, passes dutri 
the evening and night, differs from the more alkali 
urine of the morning, in that it contains much mec 
phosphate. There are experiments that seem to she 
that the excretion of phosphate tends to render t 
urine acid. Trevan? obtained alkaline urine on Pp 
fusion of the frog’s kidney with Ringer’s solution, t 
an acid urine when a phosphate solution of the sal 
reaction as the Ringer’s fluid was perfused; and Dr. H. 
Broadhurst and I have found that, while in the diure 
induced in cats by venous injections of Ringer’s soluti 
the urine was alkaline, in that following injection 
phosphate solution of about the same reaction as t 
blood it was acid. But the results of the estimation 
phosphate in more than a hundred of the water tests 
this series, which are summarised in the following tak 
show that the phosphate excretion in none of the grol 
was essentially different from that of normal subje 
treated in the same way. 4 
Ratio of Hourly Output at Time of Maximum Diuresis to 
Hourly Output during Night. 





Alkalinity.| Water.) NaCl. Total N.|P: 











Per cent. 

In normal subject 80 65 2°23 1°30 | ¢ 

In nephritis— s 
Group I., 17 cases ... 84 84 2°96 129 «| { 
s 55 25 45 1S 38 2°38 155 | ‘ 
peer BAL SOA i 74 32 | 2°86 1°42 | ( 
+ bey ctia to) ahs 42 41 2°56 157 ( 
VI., 31, 36 ; 8 1°92 14 =|! 


39 





A PHENOMENON ACCOMPANYING THE DIURETIC FLC 


It is notable that in all subjects examined, normal 
nephritic alike, the diuretic flood was accompanied 


2 Trevan: Jour. of Physiol., 1916, 1., 15. 
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‘n increased output of sodium chloride and of nitrogen, 
diminished output of 
urine remained acid 
| o less than in those showing the normal alkaline tide. 
‘his is an indication of a tide in the output of phosphate, 
hich was evident also in the experiments published 
| Kennaway, and 
|tyself,® where in different subjects, on a constant and 
niform diet, the rate at which phosphate was excreted 
48, 39, and 32 per cent. | 
rate when the output 
in experiments lasting 
Broadhurst 
Physiological . 
}»eieby experiments in which three normal subjects 
no food 
so that the rise in the output of 
goes on, and the high output at 
And that they 
€ independent too of change in reaction is shown by 
of phosphate in Groups V. and VI., in 
It is also, so far as 
indicate, not determined 
It seems at present to 
., like the tide in the output of uric acid, related to 
e alternating periods of Sleep and waking; we are 
But in any case the 
‘hormal acidity of urine in nephritis in the conditions 
hardly be attributed to 


It is probably 
manifestation of the tendency to acidosis in certain 


\s would be expected, but by a 
hosphate in cases in which the 


': 1908 by E. P. Cathcart, E. L. 


as lowest in the morning, 
ixspectively of the average 
‘as highest in the evening, 
\aspectively 16, 26, and 27 days. 
‘ad I recently reported to 


Dr. 





thibited the same phenomenon when 
as taken for 36 hours, 
jaosphate as the day 
ight, are independent 














of the intake. 


‘e low output 
‘hich there was no alkaline tide. 
\tta at present available 
serely by muscular activity. 


Il: at work on this point. 


'the water test employed can 
‘ abnormal output of phosphoric acid. 


Ea CLINICAL VALUE OF THE TEST. 


‘As to the clinical value of 
renal efficiency, 









jority of whom 
“ance. 


\ by hemorrhage, raised blood pressure, 
nsiently raised, and oedema, 
set-and of short duration. 


Gand were obviously well 
litis recognised that the 
Nerulitis recover completely. 


‘dual expulsion of clots 
2d, & process often lasting for months. 


‘© severe stages, and tests 
‘itional chloride, used at this 
wed this more clearly. Low 


0gen of the blood was 


Jj abnormal figures were found. 

' greater difficulty in eliminating chloride than 
%gen suggested that a film of clot composed 
nly of red blood corpuscles might show in some 
‘ee the same impermeability to chloride and 
neability to urea that the individual red blood 
/uscle is well known to exhibit. Several experi- 
ts on this point done with films of blood clotted 
1 @ dialyser point to this being the case, but they 
“Rot completed; the results will be ready only for 
other occasion, when proposed improvements in 
‘nod have been carried out. 

Y OWN experience of this test on other types of 
itis is confined to a comparatively small number 
48S, not sufficient to draw inferences from; and 
© must be many better qualified than I to speak as 
“perience of other tests on this or any type of case. 


3 








Quarterly Journal of Medicine, 1908, i., 416, 


enderson and Palmer: Jour. of Biol. Chem., 1912, xiii., p. 393, 
15, xxi., p. 37. 
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the phenomenon as a test 
it must be remembered that the 
ses in which it was observed were soldiers, the great 

contracted nephritis in the field in 
These cases appear to have been almost 
7ays cases of acute glomerulitis—characterised, that 
often only 
as a rule only at the 
The cases rarely reached 
field earlier than the twelfth or fourteenth day ; 


‘ny of them reacted in Groups I. or II. at the first 
on the way to recovery. 
majority of cases of acute 


‘he pathological condition appeared to consist in the 
sging of a larger or smaller number of renal tubes 
‘blood clot, and the recovery to depend upon the 
and tubular casts of altered 
The output 
chloride was sometimes notably low in the early or 
by administration of 
Stage in some cases, 
output of nitrogen 
much less common; and though the non-protein 
estimated in very few of the 
+8, it was only in those of obviously critical illness 
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THE UNITY OF MEDICINE. 


Introductory to the Post-Graduation Session at the 
Central London Hospital for Diseases of the 
Throat, Nose, and Ear, 


By C. O. HAWTHORNE, M.D. GLASG., 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL. 





Not a few of the clinical conditions which are to be 
studied in this hospital, and which at first sight may 
seem to have a purely local incidence and significance, 
possess, as a matter of fact, close and intimate relations 
with other departments of medical doctrine and prac- 
tice; and, further, the full meaning of these quasi- 
local conditions can only be realised when their relation- 
ships and associations are recognised and appreciated. 
Such a thesis may draw arguments in its support from 
many different sources. At the outset it permits the 
commonplace remark that individual organs—the 
throat, the nose, the ear—are not isolated and self- 
contained pieces of apparatus, but, on the contrary, are 
parts—essential parts—of a complex and delicately 
adjusted physiological machine, and that conse- 
quently they may suffer as a result of disturb- 
ances which arise primarily in other and possibly 
remote organs, even as these latter may in turn come 
under penalties as a consequence of rhinological, oto- 
logical, or laryngological delinquencies. If, as we are 
told on apostolic authority, “‘ are they many members, 
yet but one body,” and if, as we learn from the same 
source, “‘the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee,’ manifestly a similar taunt is equally 
forbidden to the labyrinth, to the lingual tonsil, and to 
the arytenoid cartilages. What is true on the physio- 
logical plane is equally true in pathological and clinica] 
studies, as, indeed, is expressed in the text, ‘‘ whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it’’— 
that is to say, if we may apply the apostolic principle to 
our immediate circumstances medical practice cannot 
be the mere improvement—utilitarian or eesthetic—of 
particular organs, or the mere rectification or readjust- 
ment of particular functions. 


THE IMMEDIATE DUTY OF MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


A wider outlook must be cultivated, seeing that its 
immediate duty is the care and custody not of organs or 
functions but of individual and suffering men and 
women ; and hence we are bound to admit that a prac- 
titioner who decides, as is his right, to limit his 
activities to a selected group of local disturbances 
comes under a moral obligation to secure the coopera- 
tion of a colleague able and willing to meet the wider 
claim. This is a word which, with all due deference, 
may well be spoken in any hospital professing and 
cultivating the art of special practice, for the real 
burden of professional responsibility is provided not by 
maladies but by men. Nay, I will goa step farther and 
will add that no conclusion based solely upon the con- 
templation of local disturbances may even pretend to a 
diagnostic rank or status. Such a name as nasal polypus, 
or Eustachian catarrh, or papilloma of the larynx (to 
select, designedly, extreme examples) is nothing but a 
label attached to a positive condition existing in a 
certain limited and selected portion of the body, whereas 
a diagnosis is a complete picture, positive and negative, 
of an individual patient obtained by a comprehensive 
and inclusive survey of the whole man. The exhorta- 
tion applies, let it be recognised, in both directions. It 
is for those who cultivate a limited though concentrated 
view not to forget the wider claim, and for those who 
have a broader horizon to recall the possible need of 
expert help in particular departments. While the one 
thing is done the other may not be left undone. . 

We hear a good deal nowadays of ‘‘ team-work”’ in 
medicine. The phrase is one of the idols of the hour, 
and it is true in so far as it implies that no one man 






















can pretend to compass fullness of knowledge or of 
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“develops venous thrombosis, generally affecting the large 
veins of the. lower limbs. Naturally .such .@ condition: 
involves the risk of pulmonary embolism, but as a matter. 
of fact recovery is generally complete, and the’ circulation — 
is restored presumably either by absorption or by organisa, 
tion and canalisation of the obstructing clot. |, WV old. 
A second complication of chlorosis is a more or less severe 
and sudden cerebral attack. The symptoms include such 
events as pain in the head and back of the neck, vomiting, 
delirium, stupor, coma, various paralyses, including ocular | 
paralysis, and sometimes double optic neuritis. In some of. 
these cases the cerebral attack has. proved fatal; and, L 
believe that in all of them post-mortem examination has 
revealed one and the same pathological ‘condition—namely, 
thrombosis of the intracranial veins and sinuses. Therefore 
we are justified in concluding (1) that intracranial sinus 
and venous thrombosis is the cause of the cerebral attacks 
which occasionally complicate the course of chlorosis, and 
(2) that such: thromboses may number among their con- 
sequences double optic neuritis and ocular or other limited 
alsies. ‘ we © 
r Here is a third possibility of chlorosis. If you will take 
the trouble to examine with the ophthalmoscope every 
chlorotic patient you will now and again discover one of 
them to be the subject of double optic neuritis.. She may or 
she may not complain of some defect of vision, and she may 
or may not suffer from headache and vomiting. But, in 
any event, if you will treat her with rest in bed and iron, 
instead of with the inevitable potassium iodide, on the view 
that she is the victim of an intracranial tumour, she will 
almost certainly get quite well, and the ‘optic neuritis will 
disappear. Once more, with the optic neuritis may be an 
ocular paralysis, and rarely such paralysis may be the sole 
unusual event. : Ve F 
There are thus a group or series of cerebral events to be 
recognised as possible developments in chlorosis. At one 
extreme we have alarming disturbances with a fatal termina 
tion; at the other nothing but optic neuritis or an ocula: 
palsy or the two in combination ; and between these tw 
extremes cases of various degrees of severity. Itis certaitr 
that the fatal cases are due to, or are at least associated with 
intracranial venous thrombosis. Is it not, therefore, in th 
highest degree probable that the lesser disturbances als 
have this same interpretation? To say that.these disturt 
ances disappear is no argument to the contrary, for if th 
ciréulation may be restored in @ thrombosed femoral vein 1 
may surely be restored also in a thrombosed venous channeé 
situated within the skull. Hence I put it to you as a reasor 
able belief that when optic neuritis or an ocular paralysi 
occurs as the sole departure from the usual course ¢ 
chlorosis the event is an index of thrombosis within th 
intracranial veins and sinuses. Here, then, is my first ste 
in the endeavour to establish a relationship betwee 
chlorosis and suppurative disease of the middle ear; it i 
in a word, the proposition that chlorosis may ineluc 
an optic neuritis as the sole evidence of an intracrani 


thrombosis. 

I now turn to the other extreme of the suggeste 
association and endeavour to establish therein the sat 
possibility. at 

Suppurative disease of the middle ear.—In every case of tk 
disease there is, l understand, a greater or less degree 
fear of some unhappy intracranial development—sep! 
sinus thrombosis, meningitis, or temporo-sphenoidal 
cerebellar abscess. The clinical evidence of the develc 
ment of one or other of these conditions may be gro! 
extreme, conspicuous and beyond challenge, and m 
include double optic neuritis. With these extreme Cat 
I have at present nothing to do; they are related 
surgical interferences and are quite outside my imp 
diate purpose. But in contrast to these severities the 
are cases of middle-ear disease in which the only unust 
event is double optic neuritis or an ocular paralysis _ 
the one and the other together ; and the whole of these ¢ 
turbances may disappear without the intervention of 
surgeon’s art. In other words, suppurative. disease of t 
middle ear has among its possible developments double oF 
neuritis and ocular paralysis, developments which, as 
have already seen, chlorosis also may include. The 
conditions share in this respect a common liability. W! 
this liability is realised in chlorosis there are good reas¢ 
to believe that it depends on ‘intracranial sinus and ven! 
thrombosis. Is it not reasonable to apply the same reas 
ing to optic neuritis or ocular palsy when one. or othe: 
these events occurs in suppurative disease of the middle e 
Such disease certainly includes the possibility of intracrar 
thrombosis; and such thrombosis may have optic neur 
or an ocular paralysis ‘as its sole clinical witness. 
other intracranial event common to chlorosis and to dise 
of the middle ear and capable of; causing. double 0] 
neuritis can be imagined? 

If this question must receive & negative answer Ip 
claim to have succeeded in my enterprise and bo 1 













































































skill in all departments of medical work. Hence for 
scientific investigation and ‘esearch the division of 
labour is advisable and even necessary. But let it be 
remembered that the immediate business of practical 
medicine is neither the demonstration nor the verifica- 
tion of scientific truths, but the care and protection of 
the individual patient, and for my own part I ‘should 
cultivate a sense of acute sympathy for any sick man 
who was placed under the care of a “ team’’ of experts: ' 
In the charge of a patient, whatever contributions may 
be obtained from other sources, there is required for 
purposes of safety one supreme command by which the 
final and governing word may be spoken and one 
individual judgment carrying full responsibility and 
demanding the natural corollary of full responsibility— 
unchallenged and unquestioned authority. In medical 
practice the study and treatment of local disturbances 
cannot, either on prudential or on scientific grounds, be 
justifiably divorced from the cultivation of a full 
diagnostic ambition. . 
SIMPLE EXAMPLES. 

Take such a local condition as paralysis of the soft palate. 
Even a tyro in medicine is aware that palatal paralysis 
demands a complete investigation of the nervous system, an 
examination of the cardio-vascular apparatus, a detailed 
test of the musculature of the eyeballs, and a determination 
of the existence or non-existence of albuminuria, lest haply 
what appears as a merely local defect may be in reality only 
one of many prejudices produced by the presence in the 
body of the toxin of diphtheria. And does not a similar 
claim arise in many, if notin all, local inflammatory attacks 
affecting the fauces and naso-pharynx? Unless this claim is: 
satisfied the name of the local condition may indeed appear 
on your case-sheets, but the diagnosis is still sadly to seek. 

Again, I might recall nerve deafness and remind you that 
tltis local defect may possibly be the first clinical event in 
the evolution of a tabes dorsalis, or a signal of the approach 
of a functional hemiplegia; or I might speak of laryngeal 
palsies and of the announcements made by these relative to 
disturbances (functional or organic) in the nervous system, 
or to their association with intra-thoracic aneurysms or 
other mediastinal tumours, or with mitral stenosis. 

The list might be multiplied and extended almost 
indefinitely with experiences which proclaim that 
localised bodily disturbances are often, or even usually, 
an intimation of claims having a wide range and high 
importance and that, consequently, the severe and rigid 
expert, if he may not satisfy these claims himself, must 
hand over his local discovery and the responsibilities 
attached to it to a colleague capable of meeting the 
wider challenge. In every case the question is not, 
‘‘ Who is in charge of the throat, or the nose, or the 
ear?’’ but, ‘‘ Who is in charge of the patient ? io 


A BRIDGE BETWEEN TWO TERMS. 


It happens that all the associations I have just men- 

tioned as illustrations of the general argument are 
comparatively simple and direct, and that they are 
more or less generally allowed, even though the practice 
to which they exhort is not invariably followed. I 
propose, however, to take an extreme case, for if I can 
succeed here all less difficult and less remote issues 
must be included in the victory. My first term in the 
association I wish to establish is simple anzemia or 
chlorosis—a Clinical state familiar to every practitioner 
and not, or at least not yet, the hunting-ground of any 
sroup to which can be attached that unhappy, circum- 
scribed, and extraprofessional name the ‘* specialist.’’ 
My last term describes a condition painfully frequent in 
the practice of this hospital—inflammatory or suppura- 
tive disease of the middle ear. What Ihave to do is to 
construct a clinical and pathological bridge between 
these two terms. And if I can succeed in doing this 
you will, 1am sure, agree I was justified in the general 
proposition that. local disturbances may have wide- 
spread, intimate, and even remote relations, and that 
these relations, either in the field of doctrine or in 
the field of: practice, cannot safely or justifiably be 
jgnored. 

'  -Chlorosis.—This disease pursues in the great majority of 
cases so placid, so uniform, and so uneventful a career that 
its existence fails to ‘excite even a shadow of anxiety in the 
mind either of the patient or of the practitioner. But there 
are rare exceptions. Occasionally a young woman, the, 





subject of chlorosis but otherwise apparently healthy, 7 
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and value, at. least in the field of doctrine, between 
chlorosis and suppurative disease of the middle ear, 
though at first sight no two conditions could well seem 
more.remote the one from the other. : 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. ° 


‘This purpose is twofold.’ One object obviously is to 
fitourselves to serve the community and so enable us 
to discharge our duty to our neighbours; and one of the 
attractions of medicine is that it is rich in opportunities 
But another and quite worthy motive is 


_ t0 serve ourselves, not merely financially, but sub- 


jectively and intellectually. Like other mén, the prac- 
titioner has to think of his own skin and to save his own 
soul. The question, therefore, arises whether medicine 


_ affords materials for these ends, and my submission is 


_ that one reason why we select and follow this career is 
_ because it includes scientific and philosophic interests 
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' which offer food for reflection, and refreshment and 


Solace amidst the stresses and disappointments of life. 
Hence, if what I have said on technical topics has no 
other value, it may at least make this claim—that it 
serves to remind us that within the resources of our 
daily work and duty we have a sure “ hiding-place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest,’’ as well also a 
stimulus to sustained and high endeavour. 

But I am not going to allow that the story which 
leads from chlorosis to disease of the middle ear has no 
practical exhortations and consequences. At the very 
leastit proclaims the need for the cultivation of ophthal- 
moscopic examination asa routine clinical practice both 
for the practitioner with whom chlorosis is a daily 
experience and for the surgeon who wins his triumphs 
in the fields of rhinology and otology. In each instance, 
unless the ophthalmoscope is used, the responsible 
medical adviser can neither be in possession of all the 
facts of the situation with which he is dealing, nor 


_ ¢an he pretend to be equipped for his task and prepared 


for developments and eventualities when these arise, 
There are two common and widespread delusions on 
this topic. The one is that the ophthalmoscope is a 
Sacred instrument which may only be brought into 
action under the presiding genius of an ophthalmic 
Surgeon, whereas, in truth, the ophthalmoscopic 
picture, announcing as it does conditions of the nervous 
and vascular apparatus, is of universal interest and 
importance to all who are engaged in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. 

The second delusion is that the ophthalmoscope is a 
particularly difficult instrument to apply. Doubtless 
those of us who lived in the days of the reflecting 
ophthalmoscope had to spend time and blood and tears 


in acquiring dexterity and confidence in its use. But 
with the modern electric and self-lit instrument it is 


; 


almost as easy to see the fundus oculi as it is to 
examine the tongue. The interpretation of the facts 


Observed of course requires judgment, but judgment 


(of the work of this hospital. 


' 





comes of experience, and those who make a routine 
practice of examining the fundus oculi will soon be 
quick to appreciate the limit where the physiological 


1s replaced by the pathological, even as the daily hear- 
ing of normal heart sounds prepares the ear to recog- 
nise the extraneous and the abnormal. The race is 
easy to run, and at the goal is a considerable material 
and moral reward. 


CONCLUSION. 


Let us apply in a word or two such teaching to part 
Suppurative disease of 
the middle ear, which here abounds, carries, as is 
admitted, the risk of intracranial complications which 
may in individual cases demand prompt and serious 
Operative procedures. In some instances the evidence 
is plain beyond challenge, and of these I say nothing. 
But there are others in which the evidence is so slight 
or doubtful that even an experienced judgment is 
compelled to hesitate. Now suppose that in such a posi- 
tion the ophthalmoscope is used for the first time and 
double optic neuritis isdiscovered. The fact surely has an 

ing quality in reference to the issues which are 
at stake. But it is not conclusive if, as I have already 
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stated, double optic neuritis is found in a certain proy 
portion of cases of middle-ear disease without other 
evidence of intracranial development, and if, as I have, 
also stated, the neuritis in some such cases disappears 
apart from intracranial operation. Consider the bearin 
of such a conclusion in the case just suggested, the 
case that is of middle-ear disease with balanced evidence 
of some intracranial extension and with the discovery, 
in the course of the debate, of the existence of double 
optic neuritis. Is it not evident that in such circum- 
stances it is an almost vital point to be able to Say. 
whether the optic neuritis is or is not a new fact? But 
no one can make this statement unless he has examined 
the fundus oculi at a date anterior to that on which any 
question of intracranial complication arose. Hence, 
though it may seem a hard doctrine, there is no escape 
from the conclusion that every patient who is under 
treatment for disease of the middle ear ought to be 
made the subject of ophthalmoscopic examination, just 
as, for reasons already given, the same practice applies 
to sufferers from anzemia or chlorosis. And both these 
lesser exhortations come under the sway of the general 
and commanding truth that completeness of examina- 
tion is to be encouraged not only for the protection of 
the patient, but also for the entertainment, the educa- 
tion, and the mental comfort of the physician. 





A NOTE ON OUR PRESENT CONCEPTION OF 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REPRESSION. — ' 
BY HENRY YELLOWULEES, O.B.E.; M.D., 
F.R.F.P.S. GLASG., 


SENIOR ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, EDINBURGH ROYAI: ASYLUM, 
MORNINGSIDE. 





IT is rightly expected that new doctrines and theories 
should pass through the fire of criticism before being 
generally accepted by the profession. Only thus. can 
their true value be assayed and their proper level 
found, and it follows that the more startling and 
revolutionary the new teachings are the more intense 
and prolonged will the period of criticism be. But, 
granting these conditions, it is still hard to explain or 
justify the truly remarkable reception which has been 
accorded to the doctrines of psychoanalysis. 

One hesitates to suggest that any critics may have 
been guilty of wilful misinterpretation, although in 
certain notorious instances one is almost forced to this 
very unpleasant conclusion. In any case, the fact 
remains that it is difficult to open a medical journal 
without finding views and statements attributed to 
‘“‘the psychoanalysts’’ which no authority on. the 
subject has ever expressed, and which many have 
specifically disclaimed; and numbers of the constant 
succession of papers and criticisms dealing with points 
in psychoanalysis betray in every line the critic’s lack 
of knowledge of what ‘‘ the psychoanalysts’’ really do 
say on the matter under discussion. 

Uninformed Criticism. 

If there is one part of the subject more than another 
on which it is desirable that there should be clear 
understanding, it is that part dealing with those 
fundamental ‘‘mental mechanisms’’ which Freud has 
done so much to clarify and expound. The latter are 
capable of lucid exposition, they are of intense interest, 
and their validity can be tested daily by anyone 
possessed of ordinary powers of observation and intro- 
spection. Familiarity with them is an essential pre- 


liminary to further study of the subject to which they 
form a fascinating introduction. 
ments of their own fundamental principles are attributed 
to 
persistence, 


Yet gross misstate- 
‘the psychoanalysts’’ with almost maddening 
and the critics succeed in tiring and 
confusing those of their readers who are not anxious to 
enter into controversy or to become expert in the 
Subject, but who do very keenly desire to know what 
are its real principles and tenets and how it justifies 
them in order to judge of its value and truth for 
themselves. 

The conception of ‘* psychological repression ’”’ is one. of 
the central points of Freud’s psychology, and experienee 
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both of teaching and of conversation with regard | an extreme instance of a tendency or habit of mind 
to it shows it to be one of the most difficult to grasp. 


common to mankind in varying degrees, and seen most 
This may be the cause or possibly the result of another perfectly and frequently in the neurotic—namely, the 
fact—namely, that this very subject of repression has tendency of dissociation. To this special degree or 
been the target of more criticism than probably any 


variety of the dissociative tendency the name of 
other single point in psychoanalysis, excepting always | repression has been given. 
the outbursts against that terrible word ‘ sex,’’ which 


are ever with us. Now, there is any amount of scope 
for discussion and criticism in this matter of repression, 
but when one reads in seemingly endless repetition 


sufficient instance of 


An Instance of Repression. 


As I write these words I am faced with a simple but 
the presence and _ practical 


working of this tendency in the normal individual. 
For some weeks my attention has been occupied, off 
and on, in arranging for a social function in connexion 
with the hospital, to take place this afternoon, at which 
my attendance is necessary. I spent a great part of 
yesterday morning in settling its final details. Yet I 
have just realised that during yesterday afternoon I 
told two different persons, after considering the point, 
that I should be free and able to see them at my house 
this afternoon. To the inevitable humorist who finds 
the conclusion of the whole matter in merely accusing 
me of two distinct acts of incredibly gross carelessness 
in rapid succession I have, for the moment, no reply. 
The point to be made is thatin some way this afternoon’s 
function and the ideas associated with it were shut out 
from my conscious mind when I made the other 
















such ‘phrases as, ‘‘ We are asked to believe that we can 
forget to order’’; ‘‘ Repression is defined as a conscious 
and voluntary act’’; ‘‘ Unpleasant experiences ought 
to be forgotten’’; ‘‘The more unpleasant an experience 
is the more readily it is remembered,’’ &c., one is 
forced to wonder if the writers have ever really troubled 
to read what Freud has to say on the subject before 
ridiculing what they regard as his conception. Of the 
very numerous criticisms beginning ‘‘ We iearn,”’ ‘*'We 
are told,’ ‘‘ The psychoanalysts say,’’ &c., sadly few 
go on to indicate exactly where the startling views thus 
introduced are to be found. 


Consulting-room and Confessional. 


A very favourite line of argument is the drawing of a 
parallel between the psychoanalytical consulting-room 


and the confessional, and it is hard to convince those 
who draw it that the analogy is entirely false. A 
consideration of this point will lead us at once to a dis- 
cussion of what is really meant by the term repression. 
A penitent confesses to a priest matters ‘* weighing on 
his mind’’—matters fully and vividly in his conscious- 
ness, accompanied by certain pronounced emotional 
affects, such as fear, shame, and remorse. His difficulty 
at the interview lies in the natural and universal 
tendency to resist ‘‘ giving oneself away.’’ This reluct- 
ance to mention to another person any discreditable or 
embarrassing facts of self-knowledge is, of course, 
admitted by everyone; Freud discusses it fully under 
the name of ‘‘ external resistance.’’ Beyond stating 
that it has nothing to do with repression proper, we 
need not enter upon the subject here. 

The patient under psychoanalysis states the matters 
which are ‘‘ weighing on his mind ”’ as an obvious pre- 
liminary to any treatment at all. In many cases he 
reaches the point attained by the confessing penitent 
before he has been ten minutes in the consulting-room. 
In other words, he states his symptoms. Unless these 
happen to be of a specially embarrassing nature to him 
and thus productive of external resistance, he has no 
difficulty in so doing. From this point there ceases to 
be the very slightest analogy between the penitent and 
the patient. The former has a clear memory of defraud- 
ing his neighbour, and suffers from the appropriate 
emotional state of self-abasement and remorse; the 
latter has a clear memory of walking across open spaces, 
and suffers from the entirely inappropriate emotional 
state of apprehension and terror. The object of the 
priest is so to alter the balance of his penitent’s 
emotional tendencies that the latter will refrain from 
a repetition of his act, whereas the object of the 
physician is to remove the abnormal emotional affect 
from his patient’s act altogether, so that he may repeat 
it with impunity. He has to put emotion where it 
belongs, and the patient is not in a position to give him 
direct information on the point. If he was he would 
not be a patient. For the sake of simplicity I have 
instanced a patient with obsessions, but the principle 
holds good in all forms of neurosis. 


Difficulty of Psychoanalysis. 

Now, the task of psychoanalysis consists in the first 
instance in finding out the acts and thoughts of the 
patient to which emotions, at present obviously out of 
place, should properly belong. The great difficulty of 
this task lies in the fact that at the moment the patient 
cannot recall any such acts or thoughts which he can 
connect or associate with his present emotional con- 
dition. If is contended, according to the psycho- 
snatyuic theory, that such acts or thoughts exist, and 
that the patient’s inability to Sring them forward at 
dnce and associate them with his present emotions (an 
inability which is at the root of his illness) is simply 


appointments. 
that this was the result of a ‘‘ conscious and voluntary 
effort’? on my part is patently absurd. Such an effort 
to ‘‘repress’’ an idea obviously involves a conscious- 
ness of what is to be repressed—which is exactly what 
I did not have. 
owing to the functioning of a dissociative tendency in 
my mind, I was for the moment in a state which differed 
only in degree from double personality. As one of the 
two ‘portions of mind, however, consisted only of such 
a very small group of thoughts and ideas, it is more 
usual and accurate to say that it had been repressed from 
the main body of consciousness. 





We may note in passing that to suggest 


All that can be said is simply that, 


We need not, however, arrive at the alarming con- 


clusion that any of us may one day find that he has 
undertaken to be in two or three different places at 
once, although Iam sure that many of us must remember 
instances parallel with the one I have given. The 
repression I have instanced was a very simple fune- 
tioning of the tendency—a kind of forlorn hope which 
was foredoomed to failure. 
noon’s function is linked to my consciousness by so 
many associative threads that its repression for any 
length of time in myself, or, indeed, in the most pro- 


The thought of this after- 


nounced neurotic, would have been something of a 


psychological miracle. Even its very temporary absence 


from my mind at the moments when I was fixing 
the clashing appointments may be regarded as rather 
a striking success for repression in a normal person. 


Repression and Forgetfulness. 

What, then, are the conditions under. which this 
repressive tendency is most likely to function actively 
and to make its effects manifest? The first is, as 
already stated, that the subject should be a neurotic, 
and the second is that the material to be repressed 
should be of a nature unpleasant or painful to him, A 
moment’s consideration of my own unfortunate lapse 
showed this second condition to lie at its root. The two 
appointments I now have to cancel are with a patient 
and a friend, both of whom I am particularly anxious 
to see again, whereas I am, and have been all along, 
extremely unwilling to attend this afternoon’s function, 
and would have avoided it if possible. Had I been 
looking forward to it with pleasurable anticipation, I 
cannot conceive that I should have ‘‘ forgotten”? it at the 
critical moments. 


The orthodox criticism at this stage is a remark to 


the effect that it must be pleasant to have that 


happy knack of ‘forgetting’? what one does not- 


want to remember. As a matter of fact, it is very 
far from pleasant, and surely no sane man would 
wish for an act of forgetfulness resulting in frenzied 
work with telegram and telephone and the risk 
of offending a patient and a relative. But the real 


interest of such a criticism is that it shows exactly 
where the misunderstanding is apt to come in—namely, 
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_ the attention of the critics. 
Cult to prove and illustrate than the type of functioning 
described above, and convincing instances are not easy 
One may mention such cases 
as that of the man who is literally incapable of seeing 


not. 
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in a confusion between ‘‘ forgetting’? in the ordinary 
It seems to imply that there 
exist ‘‘ acts of forgetting ’’ which are a kind of psycho- 
logical opposite to ‘‘acts of memory,’’ and confusion 
I forget what I had for breakfast 
last Tuesday morning, and I forget the name of an 
hotel acquaintance with whom I played a few rounds 
of golf on my holiday last year, in the ordinary sense 
I do not ‘‘forget’’ in the same sense the 
name of the man with whom I have arranged an 
I cannot possibly have 
I wrote to him two days ago, and I 
see his brother every day. None the less, I have great 
The name is 
frequently absent from my conscious mind when 
- I wish to find it there; it is, for the time being, 
psychologically forgotten, and instead of springing to 
mind on the faintest associative stimulus a very real 
and sometimes prolonged effort is required to recall it. 
More accurately it may be said that the ideas which 
the name represents and suggests tend to be shut off 
from the very immediate and complete connexion with 
my consciousness in which one would expect to find 
This tendency is 
should attempt to 
manifest itself with regard to this particular name is 
easily discovered. The forthcoming interview will be 
and worries me every 
The mind when left to itself, so to 
Speak, tends to deal with irritating groups of ideas in a 
way very comparable to that in which the omentum 
deals with a foreign body in the abdominal cavity. 
There is as much conscious and voluntary effort in the 
Fortunately, however, we 
have a control over the mind which we have not over 
the omentum; the processes and tendencies of the 
former can be altered and modified and corrected by 


sense and “‘ repression.’’ 


naturally results. 


of the word. 


interview for next week. 
“forgotten ’’ it. 


difficulty in ‘“‘bringing it to mind.’’ 


them under the circumstances. 
“repression.’’ The reason why it 


a painful and unpleasant one, 
time I think of it. 


one process as in the other. 


education, training, and psychotherapy. 
Primary and Secondary Mental Systems. 


The question now arises as to why unpleasant and 
painful thoughts should be dealt with thus and what 
itis which determines whether they are unpleasant or 
To answer this question it is necessary to go a 
_ good deal further into the subject. 
_ Fepression of the type which I have instanced do not 
_ by any means illustrate its main and most important 
function, which is not merely to shut off certain ideas 
from consciousness but to prevent certain ideas ever 
_ reaching consciousness at all. 


the essence of repression, has almost entirely 


to find in everyday life. 


facts which contradict a cherished theory, or the man 
who cannot see in his friend faults which 


_ Obvious to everyone else; but these do not fully illus- 


trate the point. We have to recall Freud’s hypo- 


thesis—he expressly states that it is only an 
_hypothesis—of the “primary and secondary mental 
Systems.’’ Very briefly and baldly put it is that 


apart from 
educable, mental apparatus 


and uneducable, 


gratifying desire. 


the thinking, feeling, remembering, 
which we possess (which 
he calls the secondary system), we have a simpler, 


cruder, infantile, ‘ primary’’ mental system, which is 


antecedent to the secondary one, is in large measure 


Superseded by it, but remains distinct, with no great 
alteration, as our ‘‘ unconscious mind.’’ It is uneducated 
non-moral, entirely egocentric, and 
altogether concerned with seeking pleasure for the 
organism and avoiding pain—that is to say, with 
Its way of accomplishing this is 
purely sensory: it makes imaginary pictures of fulfilled 
Wishes, whereas the secondary system works on motor 
lines and sets about altering the environment to bring 
about the desired result. A hungry infant may obtain 
animmediate but transient and insubstantial satisfac- 

on in a mental picture of the mother or nurse whose 
last arrival meant a feed, but a hungry man obtains real 
Satisfaction by the more roundabout way of procuring 
money, entering a restaurant, and ordering food. Traces 
of the working of the primary syst+m are to be seen in 












































Manifestations of 


This function, which is 
escaped 
It is naturally more diffi- 


are 


some neurotic symptoms, in day-dreams and phantasies 
of the normal adult, in the conduct of very young 
children, in dreams, and in the hallucinatory psychoses. 
It is a mechanism obviously inadequate for a cold and 
practical world, and the individual soon realises the 
unsatisfactory nature of imaginary wish-fulfilments. 
The alternative, of course, is that the energy produced 
by the desire should be handed up to the secondary 
System to be used in the attempt to alter the 
environment and bring about a real gratification. 


Intra-Psychic Conflict, 

Here we touch the centre of the problem. The 
conscious, educated, secondary system may have its 
Own views as to what is for the good of the individual, 
and may refuse even to acknowledge, far less carry out, 
any given desire or tendency which the primary system 
has referred to it. The mental process in question can 
thus never avail. itself directly and openly of the 
secondary system to bring about a Satisfactory gratifica- 
tion or result, for the good reason that this system 
ignores, or even denies its existence. This is the state 
of affairs known as intra-psychic conflict—a desire with 
its accompanying emotional tone and tendency to action 
being refused admittance to the thinking, working, 
conscious mind which alone is capable of bringing aboué, 
a real and satisfactory fulfilment. This damping-down 
of a mental process which has arisen from the primary 
system, the preventing it from ever reaching conscious- 
ness and forming associations with the contents of 
consciousness is the very essence of psychological 
repression. 

The difficulty of illustrating this point convincingly 
has already been referred to. If one considers the idle 
phantasies and day-dreams of the normal person, which, 
as has been stated, show traces of the manner in which 
the primary system functions, something comparable, 
though in but a partial and superficial way, to the 
process under discussion can be observed. Everyone, 
for example, has in some idle moment pictured himself 
in a coveted post or appointment as the result of a series 
of deaths and accidents among those who at present 
block his way to it, or perhaps owing to some imaginary 
crisis in which he plays a part which puts him in the 
very forefront of his fellows and convincingly demon- 
strates his superiority to them. Here the day-dream 
presents the dreamer with an immediate but imaginary 
wish-fulfilment, and in so doing has scorned the base 
degrees by which the secondary system strives to 
ascend to the same goal. The point at issue between 
tbe systems, so to speak, is in this case not the goal, 
but the means by which it is to be reached. The day- 
dream, being unhampered by logic, probability, altruism, 
morals, or criminal law, annihilates competition withont 
a qualm, and is quite capable of literally wading through 
slaughter to a throne. The Secondary system, in painful 
subjection to things as they are, sets about the task of 

altering the environment by methods compatible with 
law and order. That this proceeding may very well 
occupy a year for every moment taken by the day- 
dream is not surprising when the difference in method 
is considered. Modest wire-pulling, for instance, is but 
a poor substitute for wholesale death and destruction 
as a means of eliminating competition. The goal, how- 
ever, once reached, is real; the goal of the day-dream 
is gained in a moment and vanishes with the dream, 
leaving not a rack behind. 

When we ask our day-dreamer if he thinks of killing 
off his competitors he will probably reply with great 
indignation and perfect truth that ‘“‘ such an idea has 
never entered his mind,’’ which is precisely the point 
one is out to demonstrate. His tendency to repression 
has taken very good care that the idea shall not enter 
his conscious mind. A directly opposite idea may very 
probably have been emphasised in consciousness, 
and we may observe that he shows a profound and 
exaggerated courtesy to his most dangerous competitors. 


Conclusion. 

It is to be noted that so far as we have discussed it 
repression is not to be regarded as in any way a patho 
logical or abnormal process, but as one which is natural, 
universal, and, indeed, essential in training and educa- 
tion. ‘he limits of the normal are only passed by ths 





natural process going to abnormal lengths, or, more 
frequently and importantly, by the devices adopted by 
repressed material to overcome or evade the repressing 
force. 

Such events occur in neurotic persons, and are the 
stuff of which their symptoms are made. They are of 
intense interest and importance, but lie beyond the 
scope of this paper. Why repressed material should 
strive to come to consciousness and how it succeeds in 
doing so cannot now be discussed, nor can more be 
said here concerning the ‘‘ primary and secondary 
system’’ theory. It has only been mentioned in the 
attempt to make clear the theory of repression which 
depends upon it, and no attempt is here made to argue 
or justify it on its own merits. It has all been very 
fully expounded by Freud and his school for those who 
care to read. 

The present writer holds no brief for psychoanalysis. 
The literature is somewhat chaotic; only one of the 
prominent writers on the subject can honestly be called 
really lucid; and almost without exception they have 
a knack of arousing resentment by the unfortunate 
attitude they adopt towards those who do not share 
their views. But when all this is admitted it does not 
alter the fact that they have a right to expect that the 
critic should at least have read up, if not practised, the 
subject he is criticising. If a man believes, as many 
apparently believe, that repression consists in a patient 
saying to himself, *‘ Go to; I shall now forget so-and-so,’’ 
and refuses to revise that conception, it is a waste of 
time for all concerned to discuss repression and its 
action in the normal and the neurotic with him at all. 
This paper makes no pretence at being more than an 
elementary survey of the subject, and no apology is 
offered for its being so. The suggestion is humbly 
offered that if the authorities on psychoanalysis could 
see their way to expounding the essentials of their 
subject to us with a little more simplicity and patience, 
much good would result and much criticism be dis- 
armed. Those who recall a certain celebrated poem on 
the subject of criticism will remember that the critic 
was only finally discomfited when the white owl came 
off its perch. 
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Iv seems strange that medical education, with its 
high standards of requirements and constant effort 
after extension, remains silent and almost immovable 
in dealing with man from above, as well as from below 
—psychologically as well as physiologically. Through 
physics and chemistry the student of the present 
learns the properties of matter, and the mechanical 
laws along which it moves. Through biology and 
bacteriology he gains some knowledge of developmental 
and other vital processes. And through anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and hygiene, he comes to under- 
stand something of the human body and its possibilities. 
Thus prepared, he enters upon the chemical portion of 
his studies, meets disease in many phases and learns 
their treatment. At a touch, however, of criticism, 
such preparation is found to be fundamentally incom- 
plete. The end of the study, we are told, is to attain 
and maintain the ‘‘ Mens sana in corpore sano.’’ How 
can this be where the corpus alone is regarded, and the 
mens treated as if non-existent? And the magnitude 
of the neglect becomes the more apparent when we 
remember that of the three fundamentals of human 
existence—matter, life, and mind—there are grounds 
for giving priority, and even primacy to the mind. 





1 As a result of the reading of this paper a resolution was adopted 
by the Section of- Neuvology asking the universities to provide 
instruction in psychology ‘for medical students (see THE LANCET, 
Qct. 16th, p. 816). 
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It is difficult to understand how scientific procedure 
which really only aims at classifying and describing, 
and which is always passing from a present to a future 
theory of explanation, can have stopped short of 
leaving, as the realistic Zola said, “‘a door open upon 
the mysterious also.’’ This is specially so in these 


days when science has had to recast its views of the ~ 


fundamentals of both physics and chemistry. One 
could understand, even whilst one regretted, its dis- 
regard of psychology some decades ago, when a 
mechanical explanation sufficed for everything from a 
piece of putty to a play of Shakespeare. But nowaday, 
when matter itself seems lost in energy, and when 
physicists such as Stokes, Kelvin, and Clerk Maxwell, 
and philosophers such as Ward, James, and Bergson, 
to say nothing of progressive universities and even the 
leaders of the medical profession itself, cannot accept 
the mechanical explanation, it is indeed extraordinary 
to find our medical schools still regarding the study of 
man as a purely materialistic problem. 

Nor can it be maintained that psychology with its 
wealth of material, gained along the lines of experi- 
mental as well as of introspective study, its definite 
questionings along definite lines of research, its well- 
equipped laboratories, and its departments—child, adult, 
individual, normal, abnormal, and social—with their 
mathematical and psychological subdivisions, is not as 
much a science as many others that form part of the 
accredited curriculums. True, in it there are differences 
of opinion upon important points, but the same applies 
to most if not all others, and divergence of views, 
as, for example, regarding animism, psychophysical 
parallelism, interaction, and the like, calls not for 
summary rejection of the whole science, but for fuller 
investigation of the subjects of difference. | 

Again, leaving speculative fields for the so-called 
practical—really leaving the imaginative for the partly 
known—this continued neglect of the psychical cannot 
be due to absence of knowledge of potency and effects, 
for its influence upon life and behaviour by way of 
functions, organs, organisation, nutrition, and repair are 
the common plans of everyday experience. Anyone, 
indeed, who looks, finds that ideation, emotion, volition, 
power of control, suggestion, mental synthesis, states of 
excitement, depression, and satisfaction are inseparably 
bound up in innumerable disease manifestations, and 
that improvement and cure are brought about and often 
made permanent along psychical lines, even after 
physiotherapy of all kinds has failed. And, going a 
little deeper, what essentially are the almost world-wide 
resorts to faith-healing, quackery, Christian science, 
and self-doctoring, but foolish, uninformed, and often 
fraudulent attempts on the part of individuals or 
corporations to supply a want disregarded by the 
professional. It would, indeed, be difficult to over- 
estimate the amount that our professional apathy 
thus produces by way of good undone and of evil 
permitted. 

Such being the case—and who will deny it ?—why all 
this folly and failure? There can be but one answer— 
our professional ignorance. The profession, never having 
been trained, cannot, and does not, really know the 
situation. Under ordinary conditions, apparently, it 
would have taken a generation or so to have produced 
any marked change, but, amongst its many other 
lessons, this greatest of all wars has taught us, trumpet- 
tongued, the fundamental value of psychology. Guns, 
ammunition, transport, housing, clothing, feeding, 
forthcoming during the war—the world has never seen 
their material equal. But even these can be matched 
by the psychological ‘‘ will to power’’ of the Hun, the 
‘Ta, patrie’’ appeal of France, the ‘‘ sense of duty” of 


England, and the ‘‘ freedom and empire’’ cry of the — 


Dominions. And coming to the individual combatant, 
what brought him there, held him there, and sustained 
him against all odds but his intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional faculties? Asa concrete example it was, as 


our own corps commander has told us, by his recognition 
of and appeal to their psychology, that our incomparable 
soldiers ended their awful stage of endurance in the 
triumphant advance, which may fairly be claimed to 
have brought the war to a conclusion some 12 months 
sooner than would have otherwise occurred ! 9 
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} But how did our profession meet the war situation ? 
As might be expected, we played for long a sorry and 
at no time an entirely satisfactory part. We sent men 
|'psychically unfit to enter upon strains for which they 
were temperamentally unsuited and then back again, 
| when their prompt, even immediate, breakdown was 
} inevitable. Our medical officers at the front, from 
‘their ignorance and inexperience, were unable to 
differentially diagnose the different psychical dis- 
(abilities incurred and even more unfit to treat them. 
| Men were punished, even shot (though not by us), for 
| such disabilities, as if they were crimes. After a time 
a cases were taken out of the hands of. the R.M.O.’s 
—things had got so bad—and dealt with in special hos- 
jitals miles behind the front, but still under shell-fire, 
‘and even these special hospitals were not specially 
staffed, and could not hold more than a small per- 
centage of the cases. Those who were there regarded as 
,unfit for duty were sent back to the base, not, except 
in comparatively few cases, to a special nerve hospital, 
but a general hospital—one of thousands scattered all 
over England—where they received any, every, or no 
‘treatment except that which would have been given 
‘them by psychological éxperts. There or in other hos- 
‘pitals they remained usually for months, misunder- 
stood and uncared for, until, finally, discharged often 
without any pension, because an uninformed board 
“sould find no disabilities! And then, at all sorts of 
intervals, they drifted back to’ pensions, repatriation, 
vocational training, or remained indefinitely suffering, 
dissatisfied, a trouble to all concerned. Three years 
after their disability I have known them come, for the 
first time, under expert treatment, and be on the way to 
youre within a few days! Meantime surgeons, phy- 
‘sicians, electricians, orthopedists, specialists of all 
inds, and exponents of every form of physiotherapy 
‘would have had them in hand, attempting, where their 
psychical disability was recognised (which was the 
xception), to slowly and laboriously rebuild and re- 
educate where there should have been sudden resurrec- 
‘tion. Returned to Australia, the first arrivals were 
Wismissed without pension as malingerers, the next 
‘batch dealt with as requiring isolation and restraint, and 
‘ever since until the last few weeks all have been under 
‘the triple control of defence, pensions, and repatriation, 
+ aia any comprehensive general scheme. 
| Itmust be remembered that the war did not originate, 
‘itsimply extended and magnified the number of such 
psychoneurasthenic cases. Civil practitioners, however, 
‘have got to learn the lessons which the war has made 
‘prominent to their military brethren ; and the same rich 
‘field of practice awaits them, and a similar dissatisfac- 
‘tion will follow failure to enter in and occupy. I have, 
‘however, sufficiently elaborated this point in a paper 
before the Melbourne Hospital post-graduate classes, 
and published in the Medical Journal of Australia, 
‘Oct. 4th, 1919. 
' Ibring the matter before Congress in the hope that 
this reforin may receive its imprimatur, and its 
‘authority brought to bear upon medical education and 
‘medical practice. How best to secure this most 
‘desirable end I leave with the Section. Meantime, I 
‘would suggest that it drafts for the consideration of the 
full Congress a resolution affirming the necessity of 
‘mcluding psychology in the curriculum of each 
Australian medical school, of recommending the estab- 
‘lishment of a psychological department in every 
‘Australian teaching hospital, and drawing the special 
‘attention of the medical profession generally to the 
‘need for its study and practice in the interests of all 
‘Concerned. It is an interesting comment upon present 
apathy in high quarters to find that whilst authorities 
‘delay the students themselves are taking action. In 
our Own university the students of physiology have, 
‘through their Public Questions Society, voluntarily 
asked for instruction, and I am at present halfway 
through a preliminary course on the practice and study of 
PS8ychology as an introduction to its practical applica- 
tion when they come face to face with their chemical 
studies. But when will they find a psychological 
Not, in most cases, unless the 































department or teacher? 


authorities are moved. 
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THE patient,aman aged 31, wasafarmer. Heattributed 
the origin of his complaint to infection from the diseased 
udder of a cow. The udder of this cow was affected 
with a series of small lumps, which broke and “‘ dis- 
charged water and matter.’’ The man who previously 
milked the cow had a few places on his arm, said to 
have been exactly the same as those from which the 
patient suffered. The patient then took over the 
milking of the cow; the original milker got quite well, 
but he himself became infected. 

History. 

The primary lesion was an ulcer which reached the 
size of about half-a-crown, discharged a great deal of 
matter, and took about three weeks to heal. It appeared 
in August, 1917, and was on the radial border of the 
right wrist. The patient attributed this to the fact 
that, as he milked the far nipples, his wrist would 
repeatedly strike against the diseased part of the udder. 
This primary lesion was followed by a series of 
secondary lesions which have continued to come out 
from that time until his death. They appeared in 
groups, becoming more and more numerous for about a 
month, then dying down, becoming very few, then 
almost disappearing for about 14 days. During the 
latter part of his illness there was no free interval. The 
secondary lesions occurred all over him, scalp, face, 
body, and limbs, but the major incidence was on the 
limbs, back, and flanks. 

Each lesion commenced as a small papule; this 
rapidly spread, and within 24 hours had increased to 
about the size of a shilling. It was indurated, and on 
picking it up between the fingers felt exactly like a 
typical Hunterian chancre ; it was confined entirely to 
the skin. It had by this time become hemorrhagic in 
the centre, giving a purplish-red appearance, the colour 
of which did not disappear on pressure; around this 
hemorrhagic centre was a narrow yellowish ring, 
marking the indurated margin; beyond this again 
some cedema, in some instances hardly noticeable, in 
others very marked, and pitting on pressure. Rapid 
evolution continued, the yellow indurated margin 
continuing to spread rapidly, whilst the central area 
thinned out and became pale brown, and the intervening 
territory became thickened and mauve from haemor- 
rhage. Many of the lesions spread in one direction 
oniy, tending towards a horse-shoe formation, or more 
often a scroll arrangement. The total diameter of such 
a patch was usually 43 inches at the end of five days. 
One lesion’ in the loin reached 9 inches in five days. 
(Fig. 1.) 

It next happened in some areas that new lesions 
arose in the centre of the discoloured area upon which 
the lesion had died away, and these in their turn went 
through the same course, this happening again and 
again and again. Thus rapid devolution followed the 
rapid evolution. A week was sufficient for one lesion 
to run its course, passing over and leaving no indura- 
tion, but only a stain. Then, in a few days more, th¢ 
rash would reappear on the old site, and go through the 
same change as before. The finest and most typical 
lesions were on the thigh and body. None of the 
secondary skin lesions ulcerated, except some which 
appeared soon after the onset of his illness, on the scalp 
and face. These ulcerated, healed, and left thin white 
scars. A thicker scar was present on his right wrist, 
at the site of the primary ulcer. 

The process outlined above was modified on the whole 
of the right forearm, the part first affected. Here the 
T2 
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structure of the skin underwent a slight permanent 
change, became thinned, and assumed the colour of a 
very light port-wine stain; the rash here came up with 
more cedema but was less hemorrhagic, and, when the 
plaques were numerous, the arm became very swollen 
with cedema and somewhat painful. There was no 
pain or irritation with the rash, but the cedema of the 
arm was on two occasions sufficiently tense to cause 
some pain. 

Throat.—Towards the end of February, 1918, 14 days before 
I first saw him, he began to have trouble in his throat. He 
came under my care early in March; then presented a large 
thick, hard slough, covering the whole surface of the left 
tonsil and the left half of the soft palate. There appeared 
to be deep ulceration of the whole of this area; portion of 
soft palate had already been destroyed. Anterior margin of 








Fic. 1.—Showing skin lesions. The raised margin can almost be 
seen in the large lesion on the flank. 


this slough-covered area of the soft palate showed a raised 
edge and same hemorrhagic condition which was present 
in skin lesion. Odour from throat lesion most offensive. 
He was admitted to the nursing home on March 13th, 1918, 
with a considerable portion of soft palate and uvula 
destroyed. Throat condition spread over whole of soft 
palate, on to hard palate, buccal surface of cheek, and 
around some teeth. Very slowly a thick hard slough 
separated, and ulcerated area finally healed up. A thin 
flake of bone came away from hard palate. Whole of uvula 
and a V-shaped portion of soft palate destroyed. 

Eyes, glands, temperature, pulse.—Lesions occurred on 
eyelids, also on conjunctive. These were mild in character 
and caused no permanent damage. Glands in neck and 
elsewhere, spleen, and liver not at any time enlarged. 
While in nursing home temperature was raised, varying 
usually from 100° to 102° F., with only a small daily 
excursion. Pulse mostly between 100 and 120, of fair quality 
and regular. 

General condition.—Considering temperature, septic throat, 
and rash, the general condition was fairly good. He could 
walk about fairly well, was thinner than formerly, but not 
very thin. No evidence of any lesion beyond those visible 
on the skin andinthethroat. Heart, lungs, abdomen, urine, 
and nerve reactions all normal. 

When he left the nursing home on May 15th, 1918, the last 
portion of slough on right buccal mucous membrane had 
just come away, cheek healing nicely. Skin lesions still 
coming out and dying away, as they had done during the 
whole two months that he was there and over the same 
areas. Temperature and general condition unaltered. No 
pain in swallowing until slough separated, and pain then 
not severe. 


Pathological Investigation. 

A recent lesion of the skin of arm of about 24 
hours’ duration was excised, put in formaldehyde in 
normal saline, and sent to Dr. Turnbull of the London 
Hospital, who very kindly sent a report of the micro- 
scopical condition found. Dr. Arkwright, of the Lister 
Institute, made inoculation experiments with the 
patient’s blood, but unfortunately I did not realise that 
an excised lesion would have been much better for this 
purpose, and the patient would not consent to our 
removing a second piece of his skin. 

Dr. Turnbull’s Report (S.D. 301. 1918). 

Macroscopic.—A portion of skin and subcutaneous fat (2°2 x 04 x 
0'7 em. deep) in formaldehyde solution. Small hairs scattered 
over surface. In centre of surface a purple area, 1 cm. long and 
occupying all the breadth. This area differed in colour only 
from adjacent epidermis. On cut surface epidermis formed 4, 
narrow white line throughout. Dermis was 03cm. deep beneath 
the purple area on the surface, and decreased to 0°2cm. on either 
side. Immediately below purple area a zone of red-brown and red, 
Inferior boundary of this zone irregular; zone occupied half depth 
of dermis. Remainder of dermis white. The specimen was 
bisected. One portion placed in 10per cent. saline formaldehyde 
for Levaditi’s stain, with a portion of syphilitic liver as a control; 
other embedded in paraffin. 

Microscopic.—Paraftin sections stained by the following methods: 
Ehrlich’s hematoxylin and eosin; Weigert’s iron hematoxylin 


and van Gieson’s mixture; lithium carmine_ and Weigert’s 
fuchselin; lithium carmine and Weigert-Gram ; Twort; 
Spengler; Unna-Pappenheim. The sections show a portion 


of skin containing hairs and sebaceous and sweat glands. In 
centre of portion a conspicuous infiltration of dermis; skin on 
either side appears normal. Epidermis covered by a horny layer. 
Small groups of basal cells pigmented. Papille throughout few, 
small and ill-defined. Over infiltrated area epidermis | slightly 
deeper than elsewhere, and infiltrated by a very few neutrophil 
leucocytes. In infiltrated area relatively little affection of papillary 
zone of dermis: infiltration intense in upper half of remainder of 
dermis, and extends downwards in places so as sometimes to reach 
upward extensions of subcutaneous lipomatous tissue. The infiltra- 
tion obviously perivascular in distribution, affecting the walls of 
veins and arterioles and broad zones of tissue round arteries, veins, 
and capillaries. Tissue of walls of vessels dissociated, extensively 
necrosed and infiltrated with leucocytes, red corpuscles, and fibrin. 
In majority of such necrosed vessels lumen narrow and ill-defined 
owing to these changes in the media; in other vessels lumen 
distended by leucocytes. Larger arteries unaltered. Zones round 
the vessels also extensively necrosed and infiltrated with leucocytes, 
red corpuscles, and fibrin. Elastic fibres in infiltrated areas dis 
sociated and in part destroyed. Nets of delicate filaments of fibrin 
also present in dermis between perivascular zones of infiltration, 
and also occasionally in subjacent lipomatous tissue. With the 
exception of afew eosinophil leucocytes, the infiltrating cells are 
neutrophil polymorphonuclear leucocytes; the nuclei of many are 
fragmented. 

The histological picture is that of an intense, acute, 
vascular and perivascular hemorrhagic necrosis with 
fibrinous exudation and purulent infiltration. The 
appearances suggest bacterial embolism, but with the 
exception of one Gram-positive bacillus in a section 
stained by the Weigert-Gram method, and one bacillus 
in a section stained with Twort’s mixture, the fout 
methods for the demonstration of organisms proved 
negative. Numerous spirochetes were stained brightly 
in the portion of syphilitic liver employed as a contro! 
to Levaditi’s method. 

Dr. Arkwright reported that nothing was revealed by 
microscope, culture, or inoculation of rabbits or guinea- 
pigs. 

Dr. Dobrashian’s Clinical Laboratory Reports. 

March 11th, 1918.—Throat swab: Direct films show vast numbers 
of micro-organisms, chiefly cocci, both Gram-positive and Gram 
negative; also bacilli, Gram-positive and Gram-negative (furthe: 
details not noted). Cultures: Streptococci, Gram-negative bacilli 
which liquefied gelatin, and a few slenaer diphtheroid bacilli 
Blood: Wassermann reaction negative. Blood count: Red blood 
corpuscles, 4,700,000 per c.mm. ; leucocytes, 22,600 per c.mm. ; heemo 
globin, 75 per cent.; colour index, 0°8. Differential leucocyte count 
of 200 cells; polymorphonuclears, 885 per cent. ; lymphocytes, 
7 per cent.; hyalines, 25 per cent.; eosinophiles, 15 per cent. ; 
basophiles, 0°5 per cent. Blood cultures: Negative. i 

March 16th, 1918.—Throat swab (taken from raw surface afte 
removal of a portion of the slough): Grew a pure culture of strepto 
cocci only (two strains), from which a vaccine was prepared 
Streptococcus: Strain A produced a flocculent deposit in broth, the 
broth remaining clear; it grew in chain of moderate length 
Strain B, a very minute coccus growing in short chains and pro 
ducing slight turbidity in broth. Strain A caused hemolysis 
whereas B did not. Both produced acid without coagulation 
litmus milk, neither reduced neutral red or liquefied gelatin 
Strain A fermented glucose, B did not; neither fermented mannite 
and both fermented lactose and saccharose. Urine: Acid in 
reaction. No sugar, no albumin; centrifuged deposit showed only 
a few squamous epithelial cells and amorphous urates. Cultures 
Bacillus coli and a very small Gram-positive coccus with a tendencs 
to grow in chains and resembling the short-chained streptococeus 
isolated from the throat. 

Mareh 28th, 1918.—Blood cultures: 
incubation. Wassermann reaction : 


No growth after six days 
Negative. Blood count: 
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Showed a leucocytosis of 19, 600 per c.mm. 
|-were polymorphonuclears. 

K April 25th, 1913.—Throat swabs : 
‘with a negative result. The 


, of which 75'5.per cent. 


Two were examined for glanders 
predominating organism in the 
“ultures was a Staphylococcus aure us, with still large numbers of 
streptococci and a few colonies of Staphylococcus albus. The 
Viiiions ot isolated from the throat both gave the 

-eactions of a Micrococcus pyogenes, 





p4nd also produced acid and clotting in litmus milk in 24 hours, 
» whereas the Staphylococcus albus did not show this until the thir d 
|} jay. The reactions in the sugars were identical, as was also their 
) 9#ehaviour in broth, blood broth, and neutral-red broth. 


i 


Treatment. 


i The following remedies were given a thorough trial 
genous effect on the disease. The very frequent atten- 
‘ion to his throat, for which the nursing staff were 
esponsible, did, however, avert what appeared to be 
«mpending disaster there :— 





Liq. ferri perchlor. and pot. chlor. Hydrogen peroxide spray for 
Parthalle gargle. Galyl intra- 
. t.d.s. Sodium salicylate, 
“Collosol manganese. Ung. 


Antistreptocoeccus serum. 


ihroat. 
yenously. Quinine hydrochlor., gr. 


» 

Hydrarg. perchlor. gargle. 
2 y.t.d.s. Pil. hydrarg. Pot. eaiae. 
He 

ri 

"i 


iydrarg. nitratis applied to the rash. 
Autogenous streptococcic vaccine. 


Further Course of Case. 
1 heard no more of the patient until September, 1918, 
when Dr. J. E. Kilvert, of Derby, rang me up to tell me 
shat he had him under his care in the. Derby Infirmary. 
He had been admitted there early in August with a hole 
| through his cheek, showing his teeth from the outside, 
‘jue, apparently, to a relapse of the condition in the 
on membrane which had developed into a cancrum 
(Figs. 2and 3.) Owing to Dr. Kilvert’s kindness 


} 


PEAS. 





Fies. 2 and 3.—Cancrum oris in early and late stages. 


: 1 was able to see him again. The condition of the face 
‘was most horrible, and his general condition very bad. 
‘The skin lesion was pretty much as before but with 
»ess colour in the rash and less induration. Dr. Kilvert 
also investigated the case with only negative results as 
had been mine. 

The patient died a few days later (Sept. 26th, 1918) 
and I was privileged in being allowed to be present at 
she autopsy which, however, showed nothing abnormal 
‘mn any of the internal organs, with the exception of 
some small areas in the lungs which appeared to be of 

he nature of a terminal broncho- -pneumonia. Dr. 
‘Ailvert very kindly gave me portions of the post- 
‘mortem tissues. Some of this material I sent to Dr. 
‘Turnbull, and some, together with a sample of the 
olood, to ‘Dr. Arkwright. The latter reported that his 
>xamination was negative from the point of view of 
inding a causal agent. Dark- -ground examination of 
he serum showed nothing like a spirochete; cultures, 
The 
Streptococcus 





erobic and anaerobic, yielding nothing hopeful. 
oost-mortem material gave on culture a 
longus. 


TERMINATION! OF DR. TURNBULL’S REPORT. 


Establishment of the Diagnosis. 

The sections of the skin show focal areas of acute, 
purulent, and fibrino- -purulent, occasionally haemorrhagic, 
perivascular inflammation of the dermis and subcutis. The 
various cells which have been described as taking part in 
the infiltration are to be found in angatnmations caused by 





1 The Holicn of the 
histological changes and 
omitted, 


pasate which gave a 


° description ott: the 
oO 


the Gram-negative bacilli has been 
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cultural a 
one producing orange- 
| ,oloured colonies and the other white colonies on agar. The only 
‘ther differences noted were that the’ Staphylococcus aureus 
/iquefied gelatin more rapidly than did the Staphylococcus albus, 
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all pyogenic organisms. In cytology, therefore, the lesions 
are not specific. Compared, however, with that of other 
purulent inflammations the general picture is rémarkable 
in the following respects: the prominence and severity of 
vascular, especially venous, affection, the strictly peri- 
vascular distribution of the inflammation, the association of 
conspicuous reaction of the fixed tissue with very great, 
leucocytic infiltration, the striking amount of leucocytic 
karyorrhexis, and of phagocytosis of lencocytic fragments by 
free cells of the fixed tissues. 


The lesions in the skin contain numerous Gram- negative 
bacilli of very definite morphological character, and also 
an occasional Gram-positive diplococcus. The gland from 
the groin, a gland which would drain the region of affected 
skin, is acutely inflamed and contains the same bacilli. 
The palate is ulcerated, and is the seat of a chronic purulent 
inflammation. Throughout the inflamed palate are similar 
bacilli, whilst many other organisms lie in the base and on 
the surface of the ulcer. 


Lungs.—Chroniec organising fibrino-purulent 
peribronchiolitis; acute purulent bronchiolitis: fibrino- purulent 
and catarrhal peribronchiolitic pneumonia ; slight, acute, serous, 
fibrinous, purulent, catarrhal, and occasionally hee »morrhagic pneu- 
monia at a distance from the bronchioles; great emphysema, 
doubtless secondary to the partial occlusion of the bronchioles by 
organised exudate. The lung contains bacilli similar to those in 
the skin, and a variety of other organisms. The special bacilli lie 
for the most part deep in the granulation tissue and tissue of the 
lung, the other organisms in the air cavities. 

Spleen.—A “‘septic spleen,’ containing numerous minute focal 
purulent areas. In these areas and in the remainder of the organ are 
many of the bacilli; there are also a very few Gram-positive cocci, 
probably streptococci. The condition of the spleen proves that at 
the time of death the patient was suffering from a bacterisemia and 
pyemia. This bacterizemia was mixed. The essential bacteria were 
the Gram- negative bacilli, but these were combined with a very few 
cocci. In the skin, the focal and perivascular nature of the inflam- 
mation, the necrosis of the walls of small vessels, and the distribu- 
tion of the organisms permit little doubt that the infection was 
embolic by the blood stream. Here, again, the bacilli were asso- 
ciated with cocci, but the number of bacilli was in very great 
preponderance. 

There can be no doubt that the patient at the time of death 
suffered from a bacteriz#mia, due to the Gram-negative bacilli 
associated with afew cocci. The lesions in the lung were in part, 
at any rate, caused by the same bacilli. So far as can be judged from 
the sections, the infection of the lung was by inhalation from the 
palate. Whether the infection of the palate was embolic or not the 
histology does not indicate. The distribution of the bacilli in the 
gland in the groin points to the infection having been lympho- 
genous from the skin lesions of the abdomen and gluteal region. 

The lesion in the portion of skin removed on March 18th, 1918 
(S.D. 301, 1918), is exactly similar in character to the skin lesions 
removed after death, save that necrosis of vessels and hemorrhage 
are greater than in the severest lesion of the skin (great trochanter) 
removed after death. In the examination in March I only found 
one Gram-positive bacillus in a section stained by the Weigert-Gram 
method, and one bacillusin a section stained in Twort’s mixture. 
In fresh sections stained for 12 or more hoursin carbol-thionin-blue 
I have now succeeded in finding Gram-negative bacilli similar to 
those in the material obtained after death. The lesion in this 
portion of skin was caused by the same bacillus, and has the 
characters of a hematogenous, embolic infection. 

From the histological examinations, therefore, there can be 
little, if any, doubt that the patient was suffering ‘from a bacteri- 
emia not only at the time of death on Sept. 26th, 1918, but on 
March 18th, 1918. Although a few cocci accompanied the Gram- 
negative bacilli in the bacteri izwmia, there can be no doubt that the 
lesions were due essentially to the Gram-negative bacilli. From 
the description given above the resemblance of these bacilli to 
bacilli mallei is obvious. 

Professor W. Bulloch kindly undertook to stain some sections 
and give his opinion upon the organism. FE mployi ing polychrome 
methylene-blue, differentiated with Unna’s glycerine-ether mixture, 
he demonstrated a very large number of the bacilli in sections 
from the skin over the great trochanter. In his opinion the 
morphological characters of the bacilli and their general appear- 
ance in the sections were identical with those of the bacillus mallei 
in lesions proved to be caused by glanders. 

Professor Bulloch gave me for comparison a stained section of 
lesions in the muscle of the leg from a case of proven human 
glanders. These lesions showed somewhat more prominently the 
features which I have enumerated in the commencement of the 
summary as characteristics of the inflammation in the skin: 
prominence of vascular affection, association of conspicuous 
reaction of the fixed tissue with very great leucocytic infiltration, 
a striking amount of leucocytic karyorrhexis and of phagocytosis. 
With regard to the reaction of the fixed tissue it is important to 
make it clear that in the sections of the skin and in Professor 
Bulloch’s section the reaction on the part of the fixed tissues was 
essentially a formation of free mononuclear cells. There was 
certainly a proliferation of spindle fibroblasts, but a formation of 
fibrous tissue was not observed. The lesions were focal, acute, 
purulent infiltrations associated with conspicuous cellular pro- 
liferation on the part of the fixed tissues. They were much more 
akin to abscesses than to chronic granulomata caused by ordinary 
pyogenic organisms, and they bore no resemblance to the granulo- 
mata of tuberculosis and syphilis. Professor Bulloch also gave me 
a section made by Dr. A. Whitfield of human glanders of the skin. 
The histology resembled closely that in the skin lesions of the case 
under discussion. 

With regard to the special features of the inflammatory foci in 
the skin G. Mayer? quotes, without reference, Unna and Ehrlich as 


1900, 


bronchiolitis and 


fiir 


< Centralblatt 
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having described the following vascular changes in glanders: 
“The vessels widen, the endothelium swells, the intima in the 
veins and gapillaries is for the most part lost, the lumen is filled 
with necroged cell-bodies and fibrin; the muscularis, at first intact, 
is then infitrated with leucocytes; the adventitia proliferates; 
nodules are formed round and close to the thrombosed veins; the 
nodules may form rings round the vessels. E. Fraenkel? lays stress 
upon the prominence of karyorrhexis: “Diese sich mit Kernfarb- 
stoffen intensiv tingierenden Massen bilden etwas fiir die Rotzin- 
filtrate, an welchen Organen immer sie auftreten, Charakter- 
istisches.”’ 

The lesions in the present case, therefore, have the 
histological characters of lesions proved to have been caused 
by the glanders bacillus; in these lesions are numerous 
bacilli which have morphological characters identical with 
those of glanders bacilli. 

The clinical history is that of a subacute pysmia of 
13 months’ duration. Multiple lesions first appeared in the 
skin. Deep ulceration of the fauces followed six months 
later. The course of the disease thus bears a close re- 
semblance to many cases of proven human glanders, as can 
be seen on reference to the 61 cases of Group A in the 
analyses made by G. D. Robins.4 In these 61 cases the 
nature of the infection was proven by isolation of the 
bacillus mallei or by animal inoculation. The histological, 
bacteriological, and clinical evidence, therefore, is all in 
favour of the case having been an example of human glanders. 
It is regrettable that the nature of the infection was not 
proven by isolation of the bacillus or by animal inoculation. 
For this I am to blame. Had I had any experience of the 
histological changes caused by the glanders bacillus, the 
changes in the portion of skin examined in March would 
have caused me to suspect glanders. More appropriate 
methods of staining would then have revealed the bacilli, 
and would have stimulated repeated bacteriological exami- 
nations of appropriate material. 


Conclusion. 


[ have to thank Dr. Turnbull for finally dis- 
covering the nature of this case. The histological 
changes in all the lesions of the skin which were 
examined were so similar and so definite in character 
that he considers a knowledge of them should go far 
towards the determination of the causal organism in a 
similar case. The clinical characters of the case are 
also worthy of record. The source of infection is 
stil unknown. I have made inquiries from the 
patient’s relatives, his doctor, and his veterinary 
surgeon, but can get no evidence of anything resembling 
glanders among his own or his neighbours’ horses. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Turnbull, Dr. Arkwright, 
Dr. Kilvert, Dr. Dobrashian, and many others who have 
given me help in examination of the case. 

The accompanying photographs-indicate its clinical 
appearance. The photographs of the ulceration of the 
cheek I owe to the kindness of Dr. Kilvert. 
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WITH a view to determining the effect, if any, of 
tropical climate combined with high altitude upon 
Huropean children, an attempt was made to record 
normal and abnormal conditions found in the examina- 
tion of the hearts of 200 school children resident in 
British East Africa. In order that the result of the 
investigation might be as accurate as possible the 
examination was carried out under precisely similar 
conditions in all cases and the findings tabulated in 
age-groups, all the children examined were either born 
in the country or had resided in it for periods varying 
from 2-10 years, with little or no change to a temperate 
climate. 

Necessity of Investigation. 

At the present time, when more and more Europeans 
are emigrating abroad to our colonies and protectorates, 
it is of some importance to determine if new surround- 
ings and climatic’conditions have any deleterious effects 

pa oe 
® Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, 1916, vol. Lxii, p. 1337. 
4 AStudy of Chronic Glanders in Man, with Report of a Case. 


seme from the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, 1906, vol. i., 
No. 1. 





on the health and general physique of the rising genera- 


; 


tion, compared with a similar generation of children 


reared in a temperate climate. Only by the study of 
comparative statistics like these can a conclusion be 
arrived at as to the suitability of a given tropical 
country for permanent European settlement. © 
Whether a tropical country can or cannot be a white 
man’s country has always been a matter of opinion, 
several circumstances and conditions having to be 
taken into consideration. The prevalence of disease 
peculiar to tropical climates, the lack of proper sanita- 
tion, the influence of sun’s rays and heat in equatorial 
regions, have all to be considered, and their effects 
on general health and physique noted, more especially 
in children, in whom any departure from the normal! 
can be more easily detected. ya 
An extended investigation into the general health 
and physique is being carried out, and its results will 
be published in due course. 
ditions only are recorded, as it appeared to the writer 
that breathlessness and lassitude are two of the most 
noticeable changes occurring in European children of 
school age resident in the tropics. Attention was 
therefore directed primarily to the heart and circula- 
tion, in order to find out if these abnormal conditions 
were due to cardiac defects, or if they could be 
attributed to other causes. At an altitude of 6000 feet, 
at which the present investigation was undertaken, 
the rarefied air and deficient oxygen concentration may 
be contributory factors, but could hardly be the sole 
causative agents in these two conditions. Nairobi, 


being only 3° south of the Equator, might be considered: 


utterly unsuitable for Kuropeans, but the highlands of 
East Africa and the country about Nairobi, where the 


Europeans mostly reside, possess the finest soil, the 


finest climate, and some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world. 
conditions at the coast to cool, or even cold frosty, 
climate in the higher regions with altitudes of from 
6000 to 8000 feet. : 


Method and Results of Inquiry. 


The present investigation was carried out at rest and 
after exercise on children varying in ages from 7-18 
years, and included the pulse-rate, respirations, area of 
cardiac dullness, and blood pressure. The exercise 
prescribed was similar in all cases, and consisted of a 
short run in the open, ina circle of 50 yards’ circum- 
ference, each child being examined immediately before 
and after exercise. The pulse-rate was found to vary 


in frequency according to age, but the average pulse- 


rate in children of from 7-18 years was calculated at 
rest to be 87 per minute; after exercise there was an 
increase in rate of 37 beats per minute, the lowest 
increase perceived being 19 beats and the highest 49. 


Table Showing Average Pulse-rate. 





| | | j 
Age, |At rest.| ouiter | | Increase. Age. |At rest. Can Increase. 
7, | 100°0 2S D555 13 iewOaue orc 49°7 
8 | 98 1097 19'0 14 | 857 | 124°0 38'3 
9 | 912 1350°0 388 15 | 836 1316 480. 
10} |.) 86:h;)- 1223»). 362 16 882. 1220 33°8 
ay | 94°2 133°4 | 39'2 17 78°0 1140 36°0 
12 88°0 | 1246 | 366 18 | 65°0 100'°0 450 








The time taken for the decrease of the pulse 
to the normal rate at rest varied, but it was 
estimated to take 22 minutes on an average. During 
rest there was no irregularity noted except the 
normal physiological respiratory irregularity, but 


after exercise it is interesting to note that 24, or . 


12 per cent., of the cases examined exhibited some 
degree of irregularity. In most cases this irregularity 
consisted of a missed beat with an apparent slowing of 
the pulse. 
atime. This change in the rhythm of the pulse was 
more apparent in children between the ages of 9-12 


years; after the age of 14 no irregularity was noticed — 
The missed beat: was so marked’ 1 ~ 


after exertion. 


some cases that the pulse-rate counted at the wrist 


The climate varies from hot tropical 


In others a bigeminal pulse was present for, 


In this paper cardiac con- 
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\\appeared to be little, if at all, altered from the normal 
immediately after the exercise, but as the child rested 
afew minutes the rate resumed its regularity and the 
| number of beats registered far exceeded the rate before 
the exercise. In two cases with obvious anzmia and 
a history of malaria the exercise produced a good deal 
of distress and laboured breathing, necessitating pro- 
) longed rest and abstention from any form of exercise 
} during the remainder of the school term. 
i Area of cardiac duliness.—The area was carefully mapped 
| out before exercise in each case, and in 83 per cent. of the 
osay, was found to be within the normal limits—that is 


to say, the left border of the deep dullness was well inside 
the mid-clavicular line, 
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the right border to the right of the 
mid-sternal line, and the apex beat in the fifth interspace, 
about half an inch inside the mid-clavicular line. In 17 per 
sent. of the cases there was definite extension of the area to 
‘the left, 6 per cent. being well outside the line and 11 per 
"sent. being in the mid-clavicular line or just outside it. It 
jwas noticeable that where some irregularity of the pulse 
securred after exercise it was not more apparent in those 
with cated heart than in those in whom the heart was 
ormal. 
| After the exercise it was difficult to demarcate with 
‘vbsolute accuracy the area of deep cardiac dullness owing 
30 the encroachment of the expanded lung over the pre- 
ordium, but it was estimated that in 97 per cent. of the 
yases there was no increase in the dimensions of the heart ; 
»n Sper cent. the extent of cardiac dullness was definitely 
enlarged. In 63 per cent. of the former there was actual 
the limits marked out prior 










constriction of the heart within 
‘0 the exercise test. 


_ Valvular disease.—On auscultation of the heart before and 
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in those with valvular lesions than in others with 
apparently normal healthy hearts, and there was no 
evidence of myocardial or other cardiac defects to 
account for the delay. This delay is of great import- 
ance as indicating the amount and nature of exercise 
permissible for children living at high altitudes under 
tropical conditions. Although most of the children 
examined were, up to the time when these observa- 
tions were taken, allowed to play in the usual school 
games, it seems from the result of the exercise test that 
a Careful supervision of all games is necessary and only 
those allowed which are not of an exhausting nature. 
Generally speaking, the children instinctively avoid 
indulging in strenuous exercise if they find by experi- 
ence that the extra strain prevents their enjoyment of 
the game. The cases which showed some degree of 
dilatation of the heart as well as difficult and laboured 
respiration are excluded from all kinds of exercise for 
a time. 
Summary and Conclusion. 


Organic valvular disease is rare in children born and 
reared in British Kast Africa. Only one child examined 
was suspected of having an organic lesion, the origin 
of which could not be discovered. The other two cases 
gave a history of rheumatic fever in South Africa 
previous to coming to the country. Definite dilatation 
of the heart is present in 6 per cent. of cases, and in 
11 per cent. the cardiac dullness extends to midclavicular 
line or just outside. By graduated and carefully super- 








vised exercise the tendency is for these conditions to 
right themselves in the course of time and for the 
heart to return to a normal condition. 


iter exercise onlv three cases showed signs of organic 
isease. In two the lesion was a mitral regurgitation with 
soft systolic murmur at apex transmitted outwards to the 
)Xilla. In the third there was definite mitral stenosis with 
eee murmur. Two of these children were born in 
South Africa and had a history of rheumatic pains. The 
fa child, presenting a systolic murmur at the apex, was 











































A NOTE ON 
VACCINE TREATMENT IN THE 
EPIDEMIC OF PNEUMONIA. 
By H. T. GILLETT, M.D. Lonp., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


orn in East Africa, and had no history of rheumatism or 
horea. 


' Rheumatic fever and chorea, so commonly met with in 
‘ospital practice at home, are very rarely seen among 
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‘hildren in tropical Africa, and this fact would account for 
a rarity of organic valvular lesions among school children 





a this country. It is not uncommon, however, in the 
joutine examination to come across cases which present a 
)ystolic murmur at the apex while lying down, which dis- 
,ppears when the child stands up. These subjects present 
O other evidence of cardio-vascular disease and are healthy 
4 every respect. Such cases are included in the class of 
“Inctional murmurs and occur more frequently in anemia 
Slowing malaria and other diseases. Where there is a 
‘efinite organic lesion the murmur is accentuated after 
exercise, but there is no appreciable change in the 
imensions of the heart; the pulse-rate is increased by 
-55 beats per minute. 

. Blood pressure varied from 86 to 110 mm. 


After exercise it 
aried from 86°5 to 112 mm., the average pressure at rest 


eing 96 mm. and after exercise 99mm. The pressure was 
ken in the recumbent position in all cases before and after 
<ercise by Martin’s modification of the Riva-Rocci sphygmo- 
lanometer. The average blood pressure was found to be 
0ut normal, and after exercise there was a slight but 
preciable increase. 


_ Respirations.—At rest the number of respirations varied 

om 20 to 24 per minute ; after exercise it varied from 26 to 29 

> minute, the average increase in rate being 8 respirations 
x minute. The pulse-respiration ratio was 4_] ; after 

‘<ercise it remained practically the same. 

' Remarks.—The average rate of the pulse from 7 to 10 
ars of age is 93, from 10 to 15 years it is 86. This result is 
- practical agreement with the average recorded by Sir 
«mes Mackenzie in his book on heart diseases as follows :— 


THERE has been some controversy as to the causal 
organism in the autumn epidemic of 1918. In November. 
1918, I wrote a letter to THE LANCET stating my belief 
that this organism was a streptococcus. This belief 
was strengthened by my observation of the effect of a 
streptococcus vaccine in the severe cases of *‘influenza,”’ 
and I give below particulars of eight successive cases of 
pneumonia. The vaccine I used in these cases was 
obtained as follows: I was attending a lady who had 
influenza, and before she had recovered her husband 
took it ; on Oct. 17th I took from his pharynx a platinum 
loopful of mucus and sowed it on a blood-nasgar slope; 
this grew a pure culture of streptococcus from which I 
made a vaccine and sterilised it by incubation for 
24 hours after adding 0°5 per cent. carbolic. This 
vaccine I did not use till about a fortnight later, as 
there seemed so much uncertainty as to what was the 
causal organism. I treated my cases with quinine or 
salicylic preparations. But I was not satisfied with 
the result, for during that fortnight three of my cases 
turned to pneumonia, which was fatal in each case 
(though the last of these was in extremis when I first 
saw her). My experience: was (in the cases which 
follow) that signs of pneumonia generally did not 
commence till the fourth to the sixth day of illness. 
On Oct. 31st: I found that a youth was distinctly worse 


uF Ages, Max. Min. Mean. and had signs of pneumonia, so I decided to try a small 
joe 5-10 0 DD tpetias «ace GR roteetanens 93 inoculation of the streptococcus vaccine I had put 
- 10-15 ... 120 Gets tie 88 aside, thinking that if it was not prepared from the 


The greatly increased rate after exercise is rather striking. 
tween 7 and 10 years the rate of 93 is increased after 


‘ereise to 122. From 10 to 15 years the rate of 86 is increased 
ter exercise to 128. 


Importance of Delay in Return to Normal Pulse-rate. 
The time taken for the pulse-rate to decrease to the 
ermal appears to be very much longer than that 
corded from observations in healthy hearts at lower 
titudes in temperate regions. In my series of cases 
© average time taken was 22 minutes. The delay in 
urn to the rate at rest was not appreciably longer 


causal organism it would do no harm, but that if it was 
it might do good. 


CaAsE 1.—A youth, aged 17, began with fever and catarrhal 
symptoms on Oct. 26th. He seemed to go on fairly well till Oct. 31st, 
when he had a black tongue, was delirious and sick; temp. rose 
to 104°F. A patch of impaired resonance at the base of the left lung 
and soft blowing breathing. At 7P.mM. on Oct. 3lst I gave him 
2 million of the streptococcus vaccine. Towards 4 A.m. he slept, 
and at 9 a.m. next morning the temperature was 100°8°, he was 
quite rational, and his tongue was beginning to clear. Temp. fell 
steadily, and he made a complete recovery. A smear from his 
sputum contained streptococcus. 

CASE 2.—A young woman, aged about 21, began with the usual 
febrile symptoms on Oct. 26th. Her doctor was taken: ill on the 
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29th, and I saw her first on the 30th. She was then rather blue in 
the lips and had a great deal of bronchitis. On Nov. lst her temp. 
rose to 103° F.; allday she was sick and could take no medicine and 
little food. Respirations 28; fine crepitations at base of left lung 
and soft blowing breathing. I gave her an inoculation of 2 million 
of the strep. vaccine. On the 2nd she had slept better than pre- 
viously and altogether felt more comfortable; temp. on a lower 
level, dullness and bronchial breathing over the base of the left 
lung behind. Dr. Harold Pritchard confirmed the diagnosis. On 
the 3rd temp. fell to normal, and from that time her general con- 
dition continued to improve without a hitch, The sputum smear 
showed rather short chains of streptococci. 


Cass 3.—A youth, aged 18, went to bed on Oct. 17th with the 
usual symptoms of the epidemic. I did not see him till the 22nd, 
when he was very hoarse, had a very trying cough, black tongue, 
diarrhcea, and bronchitis, and was rather blue in the cheeks and 
lips. He continued about the same till Nov. lst, when he had 
signs of pneumonia at base of right lung behind and had blood- 
stained sputum. At 12 on the same day I gave him 4 million of the 
strep. vaccine, but at 11.30 P.M. I was rung up because he had a 
great deal of pain in the back, he had a bad night and next day the 
temp. was on a higher level and remained so on the 3rd. I think 
the dose was rather large and there was a negative phase. On the 
4th he seemed more comfortable and had slept better. At 5 P.M. 
I gave him 2 million of the strep. vaccine; he had rather more 
pain in his back on the right side during the night but next day 
femp., resp. and pulse were lower, tongue was cleaning, he was less 
hoarse, and altogether more comfortable. Respiration had dropped 
from 28 to 26 and the pulse from 96 to 92. Both ears began to 
discharge. On the 6th the ears were discharging less, he seemed 
comfortable and had hada good night. I gave him another inocula- 
tion of 2 million; he improved during the next few days; the dis- 
charge from the ears was diminishing ; he slept much better, and 
by the 9th could turn on the left side; the right lower lobe of the 
right lung was solid; the sputum was less coloured with blood. On 
the 10th tongue was almost clean; he was taking his food well; 
cough was much less troublesome, and he had a solid action of the 
bowels for the first time. There had been no albuminuria. A little 
dilation of the heart from the 12th for about a week. A smear of 
the blood-stained sputum on Nov. 5th showed a lot of streptococcus, 
medium length. 

CasE 4.—A woman, aged 51, who had had double pneumoniaa few 
years ago, went to bed on Oct. 29th, seemed to get on moderately 
well for the first two days, but respirations then began to increase 
in rapidity and lips became more cyanosed ; began to complain of 
pain in the left chest; some blood-stained sputum. I could not 
examine her back as it was too painful to move her. I concluded 
that she had a pneumonic patch, but the difficulty of breathing 
suggested some capillary bronchitis. I gave her an inoculation of 
2 million strep. vaccine on Noy. Ist, and again on the 3rd, but 
could see no improvement following. - Oxygen. did not relieve the 
breathing. The sputum smear showed streptococcus and many 
Gram + cocci in groups, which on culture proved to be Staphylo- 
coccus awreus. By the time I had grown the culture she was in 
extremis, and died on the 4th. I think probably this mixture of 
Staphylococcus awreus with streptococcus was the cause of the 
severity of the case and may have accounted for the failure in 
treatment. 

Case 5.—A young man, aged about 25, had been discharged from 
the army on account of his health ; had albuminuria. He began 
influenza on Oct. 29th. I saw him first on Nov. 2nd, when he was 
spitting up blood-stained sputum, and hadan evening temp. of 104°F., 
so at 8 P.M. I gave him 2 million of the strep. vaccine ; half an hour 
later he complained of pain in the back which continued all night. 
On Nov. 4th there were fine crepitations at the right base, his 
sputum smear showed a great deal of short streptococcus, and I got 
a good growth of the same on blood-nasgar. The urine showed a 
large quantity of albumin. I gave him another inoculation of 
2 million at 10 4.M.; he was delirious all the following night and a 
little the following afternoon, but temperature and pulse-rate were 
better on the 5th, and he had eight hours’ sleep that night. On the 
6th temp. fell to normal, cough was less troublesome, and sputum 
came up more easily; he also took his food better. Mucous rales 
over all the chest: impaired resonance at the right base behind 
with faint bronchial breathing and crepitation at the end of 
inspiration. Albumin was still present in the urine on the 7th, but 
about 10 days’ later the urine was free. Patient said he had had 
albumin, or, as he called it, ““tLidney trouble,’ from childhood. 
He made an uninterrupted recovery, and put on 9lb. in weight. 
Before his illness he weighed 10st. 31b., and after getting up 
10 st. 12 1b. 

Casp 6.—A child's nurse, aged 27, went to bed with influenza on 
Oct. 20th for two Gays, but got about in the nursery feeling tired 
from the 23rd to 27th: she stayed in bed on the 28th and 29th, but 
was up again on the 30th and 31st. On Nov. 1st she woke up about 
12 midnight coughing, and she felt she had twisted the left side. 
On Nov. 2nd she got up and worked, but her side hurt her very 
much when she coughed. When she began to get up on Nov. 3rd 
she felt sick, so went back to bed again, and I saw her that afternoon. 
Puise was 140, resp. 32, temp, 104° F.; at the left base behind impaired 
resonance and bronchial breathing. I gave her an inoculation of 2 
million strep. vaccine. On the 4th her condition had considerably 
improved, as shown on the chart by the temp., pulse, and resp. On 
the afternoon of the 5th temp. was only 100°2°, and she was getting 
on well, but I gave her another inoculation of 2 million at 3.30 P.M. 
Within 24 hours her temp. was normal and remained so. On the 
Rth base of left lung was clearing; there was still some impaired 
resonance, no bronchial breathing, but slight crepitations. She 

made an uninterrupted recovery. 

CAsEe 7.—A young woman, aged 27. Was getting on fairly well till 
Nov. 3rd, when temp. rose to 104°F .; she had signs of a patch of consoli- 
dation at right apex in front and at right base behind. On the 4th I 
gave her 2 million of the vaccine; her temp. fell to normal within the 
next48 hours. On Nov. 6th she was very sick after any food, and on 

the 7th she was fed on white of egg, water, and brandy; pulse very 
feeble for a day or two; she was also very nervous about herself. 
On the 10th the right base behind was still dull, with bronchial 
breatbing and crepitations. She recovered completely. 
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CAsE 8.—A man, aged 35. He was attended by Dr. A. G. Fausset. 
On Nov. 26th the patient had been ill six days; he had signs of 


pneumonia at the right base, and a temperature of 103°F.; he was. 
then given an inoculation of 2 million of my streptococcus vaccine 
and his temp. dropped to normal within the following 36 hours. But 
after an interval of three days it rose again and he developed signs 
of pneumonia at the left base. 
Dec. 5th; he then had a temp. of 102°, pulse-rate was 120, and the 
respiration-rate was 50. 
in the afternoon and his temperature steadily fell to normal during 
the following 48 hours, after this he made an uninterrupted recovery. 


I saw him with Dr. Fausset on 


I gave him 2 million of the strep. vaccine 


Summary. 
There were seven recoveries and one death; the death 


was probably due to the fact that it followed a mixed 
infection of Streptococcus and Staphylococcus aureus. 
In Cases 1, 2, 7, and 8, the temperature fell to normal 
within the 48 hours following the administration of the 
first dose of vaccine. 
vaccine were required before the temperature settled to 
normal, but Case 5 had albuminuria badly and yet — 
recovered, while Case 6 apparently did not take to her 
bed till the third day of the pneumonia. 
very toxic case; he showed definite improvement three 
days after the first dose of vaccine which was given on 
the fifteenth day of illness. 
much better in cultures when blood is present. 
possible that this 
the colour changes after death in that severe epidemic? 


In Cases 5 and 6 two doses of 


Case 3 was a 


The streptococcus grows 
Is it 
may have had something to do with 


Would it also explain the severity of attack in the young 
and full-blooded? The streptococcus loves hemoglobin 
and gives rise to hemolysis. 
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TWO CASES OF 
TRAUMATIC ANEURYSM OF THE LEG. 


By Joun A. C. MACEWEN, M.B., C.M.GLASG., 


VISITING SURGEON, GLASGOW DISTRICT HOSPITALS; ASSISTANT 
SURGEON, GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY ; HONORARY SURGEON, 
ERSKINE HOSPITAL FOR THE LIMBLESS. 


TuE following cases may prove of interest from 
their similarity of symptoms and the opportunity 
they afforded for mistaken diagnosis. 


CAs 1.—A blacksmith, aged 57, began to suffer from pain in the 
region of the right ankle-joint in October,1919, which was regarded 
as being of a rheumatic nature, and was eased by bathing and 
rubbing. The pain ‘gradually extended to the calf of the leg, being 
most troublesome at night after work, and in the morning. 
Swelling next appeared about the ankle, and. gradually extended 
up the leg, and pain and swelling became gradually worse until, 
in March, 1920, patient had to give up work and take to bed. He 
was admitted to Duke Street Hospital at the end of March. 
Wassermann reaction was negative. Rest, elevation of the limb, 
and various applications were tried, but without benefit other 
than alleviation of the pain. He was transferred to the surgical 
wards, as the swelling had markedly increased, particularly on the 
inner side of the calf, where the skin was glazed and tense. The 
swelling was firm, almost hard, was slightly tender to pressure, 
and gave no suggestion of pulsation or thrill. — - 

A tourniquet having been applied, the swelling was freely incised, 
and a very large quantity of clotted blood escaped. Part of the 
blood clot was firm, fibrinous, and adherent, necessitating digital 
removal. Examination of the cavity after removal of the clot 
revealed part of the wall of a small aneurysm at the bifurcation of 
the popliteal, which had ruptured. The popliteal artery was 
ligatured in the popliteal space. Patient made a satisfactory 
recovery. 

Casr 2.—A man of 50 was stabbed in February, 1920, with a smal] 
dagger which entered his leg below the head of the fibula. His 
doctor applied a tourniquet to arrest the hemoarrhage, which was 
profuse, but removed the tourniquet some hours later and stitched 
the wound, as the bleeding had apparently stopped. The leg 
swelled considerably and became much discoloured, and patient 
was confined to bed for seven weeks. He then returned to work a 
a cart-driver, but pain began in the leg and became gradually more 
severe, and as the leg began once more to swell he had again to lie 
up. In August a marked swelling developed in the upper end oi 
the calf, and as this increased and the pain was great he applied for 
admission to the Royal Infirmary early in September. The gwelling. 
then very pronounced, particularly to the outer side, was firm an / 
tense, and slightly tender on pressure. There was no suggestion e 
pulsation or thrill. The skin over the swelling was glazed af | 
discoloured. The appearances, apart from the history, strong)) 
suggested sarcoma. 7 a 

A tourniquet having been applied, the swelling was incised = 
the outer side, and a very large quantity of blood-clot escaped. 4” 
this case the amount of firm, fibrinous adherent plood-elot we* 
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nsiderable. After the cavity had been cleaned out the posterior 
tibial artery was found to be extensively wounded just below its 


origin, and it was accordingly ligatured. Patient is progressing 


‘favourably. 
i Comment.—The impression appears general that a 
| traumatic aneurysm should pulsate, and even text- 
books state that so long as it is circumscribed it has the 
| same characters as a sacculated aneurysm. In neither 
of these cases was there the slightest pulsation, and, 
‘no doubt, partly on this account diagnoses of rheu- 
; matism and sarcoma were suggested. In a third case, 
| that of a Boer who came under the writer’s care during 
} the South African War, the condition was Similar, and 
a mistaken diagnosis was made. He had been wounded 










% 


‘by a bullet in the thigh, and a hard swelling developed 
_ thereafter, which was diagnosed as fracture of the 
/ femur with excessive callus formation. The gradual 
development of the swelling is another point calculated 
,to cause error in diagnosis, particularly when it is 
" preceded by pain. 

; tam indebted to Dr. W. A. Walker, resident surgical 
officer at Duke Street, for notes on the history of the 
»first case. It will be noted that no history of injury 
was obtained. 
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_ THE ease with which this operation was performed 
and the surprisingly good condition of the patient 
famervrards lead me to report the case. 


| On July 7th, 1920, I was asked by Dr. W. Speedy, of Rathfriland, 
to see D.C., aged 68 years. The latter had complained for some 
weeks of intermittent attacks of vomiting. For six months he had 
‘been losing weight and colour, and for the last fortnight had been 
confined to bed. 

On examination there was a large, freely movable tumour to the 
right of the middle line about the level of the umbilicus. The 
‘tumour was not attached to the liver, though it moved with respira- 
(tion. Pulse and temperature normal and general condition fair. A 
history of recurrent attacks of bronchitis, but heart and lungs 
Jotherwise normal at time of examination. Owing to the history of 
‘bronchitis, the man’s age, and his general condition it was decided 
to explore the abdomen under local anesthesia; if removal of the 
/ growth was then decided upon, the latter was to be done under 
‘open ether aneesthesia. . 

Anesthesia.—The patient was therefore removed to a nursing 
home and the operation took place on July 15th. An injection of 
/2 gr. morphia with +35 gr. atropin was given three-quarters of an 
hour before operation and another of 4 gr. morphia just before the 
‘patient was placed upon the operating table. Novocain was the 
local anzesthetic—2 per cent. for abdominal wall and 1 per cent. for 
the peritoneum. In all about 10 gr. of novocain were used with 
,about 20 minims of 1 in 1000 adrenalin chloride (P., D. and Co.) 
solation. The first injection aimed at anesthetising the skin, sub- 
cutaneous tissue, anterior rectal sheath, and muscle. 

, ,Operation.—The incision was 5 in. long and went through the 
right rectus muscle 14 in. from the middle line. Then the posterior 
rectal sheath and peritoneum were injected and divided. 

_ A tumour, the size of the closed fist, was found involving the 
,pyloric end of the stomach. It was very freely movable. There 
was but one enlarged lymphatic gland lying below the greater curva- 
‘ture. The liver was free from palpable secondary involvement. 
_It was therefore decided to proceed to a partial gastrectomy by 
Polya’s method, and to go on as far as possible under the local 
‘anesthetic. The gastro-hepatic omentum was therefore injected 
.With 1 per cent. novocain solution. The duodenum was divided 
between clamps and the distal end invaginated. The pylorus was 
lifted up, and its peritoneal attachments ligated along the lesser 
/curvature as far as the left coronary artery and along the greater 
to a distance well clear of the growth. Search was now made for 
‘the first part of the jejunum. This was the only manceuvre 
/ which caused the patient to make any complaint of pain: the 
latter was due to the enormous size of the dilated stomach 
.and consequent low position of the transverse colon. Having 
identified the origin of the jejunum, the transverse meso- 
colon was anzsthetised and incised over it from the front, the 
Jeyanum drawn freely through it, the stomach clamped well above 
the growth, and another clamp placed upon an ample loop of the 
/jejunum. The stomach and jejunum were joined together by a 
Lembert suture of No. 1 (30-day) Luken’s catgut. The lower end 
of the stomach was removed and the jejunum incised. The 
through-and-through line of suture of the same catgut was intro- 
duced and the Lembert line completed. A few interrupted sutures 
to join the great to the small omentum sufficed to finish the 
abdominal portion of the operation. 

Closure of the abdominal wound called for no comment beyond 

at it was accomplished without pain and was accompanied by 
frequent expressions of relief on the part of the patient to find that 
the operation was completed and that he had not been unconscious. 





Notes on the Operation. 
1. Conduct of the patient. 





His eyes were covered during the 


operation by a piece of gauze and he was engaged in conversation 
tom time to time. 


Neither by his yoice, nor by his respirations, 
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nor by movement, did he indicate distress at any part of the opera 
tion, except that when we were pushing up the transverse colon t 
look for the jejunum he said it hurt him. 
only for a moment or two. 

2. Shock.—The pulse, from being 80 coming on the table, rose to 
110 after the patient had been returned to bed. Otherwise he 
showed no sign of shock. His voice was as strong and his colour as 
good when he left the operating table as when he was placed on it. 

3. Vomiting.—He vomited one mouthful only of bile-stained fluid 
the day after the operation. 

4. Food.—Teaspoonfuls of soda bicarbonate and water were 
allowed from the first, and a pint of normal saline was administered 
four-hourly by the rectum. After 48 hours peptonised miik and 
water were given freely by the mouth: 24 hours later tea, chicken 
soup, beef tea, and bovril were given: and at the end of the week 
small quantities of spoon diet. 

5. Micturition.—Patient passed urine himself the night of the 
operation. 

6. Progress.—The morning after the operation the pulse was 60 
and the temperature 98°F. The highest temperature subsequent te 
the operation was 988°. The patient left the nursing home on the 
eighteenth day on ordinary diet. 


i) 
This, however, lasted 


Conclusions. 

Polya’s operation is one which lends itself to local 
anesthesia rather than does such an operation as 
posterior gastro-enterostomy. The requirements for 
employment of local anesthesia are gentile handling, 
absence of hurry, and, even more important, the 
cooperation of a skilful assistant. In the latter respect 
I was much indebted to Dr. R. J. McConnell, who 
discharged this duty without reproach. 





A CASE OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL TRACHEO-CSOPHAGEAL 
COMMUNICATION. 

By E. R. ORMEROD, M.B. MANCH., M.RB.C:S.. 


LATE RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER, 
HOSPITAL, 


MANCHESTER 
PENDLEBURY. 


CHILDREN'S 


THE following case appears to me worthy of record :— 

The patient, H. C., aged 1 week, male child, was admitted to Man- 
chester Children’s Hospital under Dr. H. T. Ashby on August 18th, 
1920. The child was brought with the history of having been breast- 
fed from birth and that the milk seemed to lie “at the back of the 
throat,’’ none having been swallowed. On attempting to feed, the 
child became cyanosed and the milk was coughed back. Also, a 
bulge was said to form at the right side of the throat externally. 
During the week of life the baby had passed several stools, probably 
composed of meconium. The patient was a first child and born at 
full term. 

On examination the child weighed 5lb., appeared well developed, 
but under-nourished. No developmental defects were discovered. 
The sequence of events on feeding occurred as stated in the history, 
and a soft bulge appeared at the right side of the neck below the 
level of the larynx. An attempt was made to pass a gum-elasti: 
bougie, which came to a stop five inches from the gums. The larynx 
appeared normal to the finger. A diagnosis of congenital occlusion 
of the csophagus was made, and it was decided to do a gastrostomy 
for feeding purposes. At operation the stomach was normal. The 
child died on the fourth day after vomiting followed by asphyxiation. 
A post-mortem examination was made, the stomach, cesophagus. 
trachea, and larynx being dissected out whole. 

Pathological Note.—The larynx was normal. The opening of the 
cesophagus posterior to the larynx passed down immediately into 
a pouch lined by normal cesophageal mucous membrane. The 
pouch, which was evidently the upper end of the cesophagus, 
was blind, and it lay in the middle line, its length being 14 inches 
This evidently on distension with milk formed the bulge already 
referred to. The trachea length 24 inches passed down the middle 
line, and bifurcated normally into the two bronchi, but the trachea! 
rings were only half complete round the anterior part of the tube. 
Tracing the cesophagus up from the stomach it was seen to run 
directly into the trachea : in fact. it formed the posterior half of the 
trachea, so that this common tube was formed in front by ear- 
tilaginous rings, and behind by all coats of esophagus, including 
mucous membrane. The posterior wall of the tube was therefore 
completely formed by csophagus and the anterior wall by trachea. 


A photograph which was taken elucidated this 
description, and it was evident that the child vomited 
into the common tube and thus asphyxiated himself, 
curds of milk being found in the larger divisions of the 
bronchi. 








PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF WEYMOUTH Hos- 
PITALS.—A meeting was held recently of the friends of the 
Weymouth Royal Hospital when a resolution in favour of 
the amalgamation of the Weymouth hospitals was passed. 
On Oct. 15th a meeting of the subscribers to the Princess 


Christian Hospital, Weymouth, was held, when it was 
unanimously agreed that the meeting ‘‘approves -of the 


scheme for the amalgamation of the Princess Christian 
Hospital and the Weymouth Royal Hospital.’ The wish 
was expressed that the Weymouth and Dorset County Eye 
Infirmary would also join the scheme. It is estimated thai 
& saving of about £2000 a year will be effected thi 
amalgamation 


hw 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 





SECTION OF MEDICINE. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Oct. 26th, Dr. A. F. VOELCKER, 
the President, being in the chair, when Dr. F. PARKES 
WEBER read a paper on 

The Differentiation of the Secondary Forms of 
Polycythemia Rubra 
(Excluding merely Transient or Local Increase in the 
Erythrocyte Count) from Erythremia or Primary 
Myelopathic Splenomegalic Polycythemia Rubra. 

Dr. Parkes Weber said it was open for anyone to 
maintain that all cases of polycythemia rubra were 
examples of erythrocytosis, and were results of an 
erythroblastic reaction towards the exciting action of 
some (known or unknown) ‘“‘agent.’’ He wished to 
classify into five divisions certain conditions, accom- 
panied by erythrocytosis, which might be mistaken for 
polycythemia rubra of unknown cause, apparently due 
to primary hyperplasia of the erythroblastic tissues. The 
first class was the so-called polycythemia hypertonica 
or hypertonia polycythemica (Geisbock, &c.) In these 
cases there was no obvious splenomegaly and 
the systolic pressure was high, whereas in true 
erythrocythemia, uncomplicated by chronic interstitial 
nephritis, the blood pressure was usually not high. 
The second class was splenomegalic polycythemia 
rubra connected with tuberculosis of the spleen. 
Tuberculosis in the spleen usually caused enlargement 
of the organ, and this, together with tuberculous 
erythrocytosis, could quite well occasionally give rise 
to the clinical and pathological syndrome of spleno- 
megalic polycythemia. Splenectomy was usually 
followed by increase of the erythrocyte count, and 
conversely a temporary decrease of the erythrocyte 
count by subcutaneous injection of a protein-free 
splenic extract had been experimentally produced. 
The third class was secondary polycythemia rubra (of 
longer or shorter duration) with splenomegaly, con- 
nected with a condition of visceral blood stasis of 
chronic thrombotic origin in the splenic and portal 
veins. The splenomegaly of chronic non-suppurative 
pyle-phlebitis or rather of obstruction due to chronic 
thrombo-phlebitis in the portal vein or its tributaries 
was not generally associated with a high erythro- 
cyte count. Moreover, the polycythemia rubra, 
when it did occur, was often present only for a 
period and probably gave rise to a normal erythro- 
cyte count later on, or to an anemic condition with 
actual oligocythemia rubra. In the latter event the 
clinical diagnosis was not unlikely to be “splenic 
ansemia’’ or Banti’s disease. Patients with obstructive 
splenomegaly of this kind might live for a relatively 
long time. There were usually intervals during which 
they seemed fairly well except for the splenomegaly, 
but relapses were likely to occur sooner or later and 
hematemesis supervene. Splenectomy was contra- 
indicated whatever the blood count. The fourth class 
was chronic ‘‘cardio-pulmonary’’ cyanosis with 
secondary polycythzmia rubra (‘‘ Cardiacos negros’’ of 
Ayerza, Ayerza’s disease, or Ayerza’s syndrome). The 
condition occurred mostly among Hebrews, generally 
males, between 30 and 50 years of age. They suffered 
from chronic cyanosis, varying in degree, with marked 
dilatation of the capillaries and venules of the face, often 
associated with diffuse bronchitis, pulmonary emphy- 
sema, dilatation of the right side of the heart, and passive 
congestion of the liver. The spleen could seldom be 
felt. The secondary polycythzmia might be considerable. 
Of some diagnostic importance was the fact that the 
eyanosis and erythrocytosis might exist for a long 
period before the patient’s death. The clinical symptoms 
and signs should help the observer to differentiate 
Ayerza’s syndrome from cases of true erythremia. The 
fifth class was secondary polycythzemia rubra connected 
with congenital or acquired heart disease. The cyanosis, 
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due chiefly to stasis, was the main factor in exciting 

the erythrocytosis. The spleen was seldom palpable, 

As well as these main groups of secondary polycythzmia 

rubra, which should always be kept in mind in regard 

to the diagnosis of erythremia, there were certainly 

other varieties. 
Transient Polycythemia in a Child. 

Mr. D. H. PATERSON contributed the notes of a case of 
polycythemia in a child under the care of Dr. H, 
Thursfield. : | 

The child, now 2 years old, came first under observation 

when aged 10 days for cedema of the feet. At the age of 
11 months her spleen was noticed to be enlarged, and it 
rapidly increased in size until it reached for three fingers- 
breadth below the costal margin. She was admitted into 
hospital at the age of 1 year 8 months for wasting. She was 
rachitic, and both liver and spleen were enlarged. During 
the first week after admission the child had 20 somewhat 
loose stools and lost nearly a pound in weight. At the end 
of this week the red blood corpuscles amounted to over 
7,000,000 and the white to 38,000. During the second 
week 27 stools were passed, and the red cells rose to 93 and 
finally to 12 millions. The loss in weight was nearly 3 Ib. in 
a fortnight, or 16 per cent. of the total body-weight. During 
the third week there were 15 stools; the weight remained 
low, but the red cell count was 74 millions. During the 
fourth week there were 11 stools; the weight increased 
slightly and the red cells were stationary. During the fifth 
week there was a sharp gain in weight. During the sixth 
week the diarrhoea recurred and the red cells rose to 
8 millions. During the seventh week the diarrhoea again 
improved and the red cells dropped to 6 millions, the 
weight remaining stationary. During the twentieth week 
the red blood count was 73 millions, hemoglobin 90 per cent.. 
weight 173 lb. 
The notable points of the case were: (1) The red cell 
count was at no time below 6 millions. (2) Observer: 
gained the impression that the child passed an abnor- 
mally large quantity of urine, though it was impossible 
to get a 24 hours’ specimen. (3) She was never cyanosed. 
but usually had a pallid, muddy complexion, with at 
times a little colour. (4) Her hemoglobin value ranged 
between 65 and 90 per cent., rising and falling with ‘the 
red cells. (5) There was a steady fall in the number 0 
white cells from 38,000 to 16,000, the differential count 
remaining normal. (6) Her spleen, which became 
palpable and enlarged at 11 months, was still enlargec 
at the present time. (7) At 10 days old her feet were 
cedematous, and she had had recurrent attacks of this 
ever since, one (in hospital) coinciding with an attach 
of diarrhcea. He contended that the erythrocyte coun 
of 6 millions was the normal count of a healthy child 0 
the same age, and not 5 millions as is usually stated. 





SECTION OF UROLOGY. 


A MEETING of this Section of the Royal Society 0 
Medicine was held on Oct. 28th, with Sir PETER FREYE! 
in the chair, when Sir THOMAS HORDER read a paper 0 


The Treatment of Subacute Nephritis by Decapsulation. 
In reviewing the progress of the operation since 1 
was first used in 1896, he remarked how in the earlie 
cases only puncture of the kidney was performed, late 
a simple incision was made; from this the practice 
first of partial, and then of complete, decapsulation wa 
developed, and drainage was abandoned, the orga! 
being returned to its bed and the wound closed. I 
the earlier cases only one kidney was dealt with at on: 
time, in later instances both were decapsulated at th 
same operation. In these early cases the exact natur 
of the renal lesion was not clearly defined. He the’ 
described in detail four cases of decapsulation from hi 
own experience. The first two were cases of subacut 
nephritis with marked oedema, massive albuminurt 
with casts, and toxic symptoms, but showing only sligh 
signs of cardio-vascular changes. One patient wa 
treated for 12 months by the energetic medical measure 
usualin such cases, but without success. Sir D’ Arcy Powe 
then decapsulated both kidneys, and at once the amouD 
of urine increased and became normal, the oedema dis 
appeared and the albumin lessened. The other patien 
showed a similar clinical state which did not respond 
seven months of clinical treatment, but improved a 
once after decapsulation. Four and a half years late 
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tS . : : 

\meither patient showed any sign of disease. The other 
ltwo cases, in which there was evidence of cardio- 
‘vascular changes, improved somewhat after decapsula- 
i* ion, but were not ae ec considered from a study | DETERMINATION OF DEGREE OF RENAL FUNCTION. 
}of his own cases an ose described in literature, that the ; . : 9K a. 
»peration is most likely to be useful in subacute nephritis, ete nae nee on eee on pense ig 
‘and that it is contra-indicated in advanced granular haitewh di as thi . ORLA Net ne ; 
/xidney. In acute nephritis with anuria and uremia : ae ry at a Case en Ee 2 Subject was arenes by 
/guncture or incision may be justified. Littleis knowncon- the pant of this ae a ait, Menem SPpears, in. toll-in 
\perning the mechanism by which the immediate results , Fianusaitnn 

| of decapsulation are brought about, the permanent effect Tee ; 

Vatey depend on the formation of new vessels: the Dr. LANGDON BROWN said that the diastase output, 
striking immediate effects are probably due to direct the urea concentration, and the albumin to globulin 
aatttice of the kidney into the perinephric cellular ratio in the urine constituted, in his opinion and that of 
vissue. his co-workers, the best method of estimating total 
| in the discussion Sir D’ARcy PowER said that the | '@?4l efficiency in medical cases. 

Mesults of decapsulation in chronic interstitial nephritis ae of ue rh a urine.—Normally the amount 
i a . of diastase should vary between 10 and 22 units, though 
(a old ‘people een} ane ite ae KIDD described 33 was not definitely abnormal. The unit depended on the 
our cases upon which he had operated, one was cured, amount of urine required to digest 2 c.cm. of a 0:1 per cent. of 
wo seemed likely to be cured, one had relapsed. He | starch solution in halfan hour. If renal permeability was 
onsidered that the operation relieved lymphatic | damaged the diastase might fall to 5 units or less, and 
Jbstruction by allowing lymph to drain away into the } perhaps to zero. The method was found to be of distinct 
erinephric tissues.—Dr. LEW1s SMITH agreed that the | Prognostic value, for those cases of nephritis with a normal 
‘peration was most successful in subacute nephritis aT Dees generally liver t quickly, while those 
h + : . , | With a low value ran a more protracted course, and showed 
eo question as to whether changes put a a tendency to relapse. In some cases this low value persisted. 
indus ocull were a contra-indication to operation.—Sir | after the albuminuria, and they found that a case of acute 
ae TIRARD considered the results to be poor when | nephritis could not be said to have recovered until the 
here was advanced cardio-vascular disease.—Dr. G. | diastase output had returned to normal. In toxicalbumin.- 
VANS urged that.in future operations a piece of the uria, on the other hand, the diastase output tended to be too 
)idney should be excised for microscopic examination | high, and this served to distinguish such cases from true 
1 order that cases might be classified pathologically, 

's had been done in one of Sir Thomas Horder’s cases. 


nephritis. 
| -Dr. GEORGE GRAHAM pointed out the need of chemical 


Estimation of urea output.—Estimation by Dr. H. MacLean’s 
method of testing the urea concentration was found to be of 
2sts of renal function before and after operation.— 
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undoubted value. This test consisted in the determination 
of the percentage of urea in the urine 1 to 2 hours after the 
ingestion of a known quantity—15 g. of urea. There had 
never been any untoward results, though caution had been 
exercised in its use in acute nephritis. Ordinary estimations 
of urea output were of no value in determining renal 
efficiency. Within wide limits the amount of urea in the 
urine depended upon the amount of protein in the food, and 
in nephritis the protein intake was usually reduced. 

Albumin to globulin ratio.—This ratio might be expressed 
as follows :— 


‘ir. GWYNNE WILLIAMS described three cases in which 
€ had operated. One had died after only one kidney 
iad been decapsulated, and the two organs had: been 
ompared post mortem.—Sir PETER FREYER described 
case. 


» Mr. VICTOR BONNEY read a paper on 







ig Transperitoneal Nephropexy. 
| He had performed this operation in 20 cases with 


i Dait “Decree 
Sod and apparently permanent results. In one case a Pe Ste eT 


fe Nephritis Sn Voell age RCL An ee Le ess causes Low. 
irther laparotomy had been necessary four years later Tinicfional albuminuria’ ~.. “2 *..0e Lae aerene Normal. 
or other reasons, and the kidney had been found firmly Leaky kidney: ... tc ue Le cies Brtanting Normal: 
xed. The abdomen is opened anteriorly, an incision Toxicalby min ogria..9 cage Bilas <t Us web. High. 


long the outer border of the rectus being most con- 
enient. The stomach and intestines are packed away 
Md Swabs and the posterior parietal peritoneum is 
sened by a curved incision over the lower pole of the 
idney. After the perirenal fat has been separated 
1€ lower pole of the kidney is pulled downwards and 
orwards and fixed by three silk sutures passed through 
8 Substance, and through the psoas muscle or the 
oneurosis derived from the psoas parvus which 
Sually covers it, the kidney being thus brought 
to contact with these sutures. The peritoneum 
' Closed and the abdominal wound sutured. He 
nsidered that the abdominal route gives good 
veess to the kidney, and allows it to be examined 
soroughly with the other contents of the abdomen, thus 
‘suring that nephropexy will not be performed in cases 
‘here disease of other abdominal viscera has produced 
“aptoms simulating those of movable kidney. 

‘In the discussion Mr. THOMSON WALKER considered 
at the kidney, being only fixed at its lower pole, might 
“tforwards. There was also, perhaps, danger of injury 
| the ureter.—Mr. A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON considered 
‘at the lumbar approach allowed of a better examina- 
nof the kidney and ureter, and that by it alone could 
m fixation be assured.—In reply Mr. VICTOR BONNEY 
id that latterly he had not detached any capsule from 
€ kidney ; that theskidney is accurately fixed in a 
‘rtical position, and does not topple over. 


In nephritis, as in every other disease, the result of 
one test alone was not sufficient, but if this tripod of 
signs—diastase, urea concentration, and albumin to 
globulin ratio—were all bad, the outlook was bad; if, 
however, even one of these was favourable we should 
avoid a pessimistic outlook, since such cases sometimes 
improved remarkably ; while if they were all good the 
prognosis was also good. The relative significance of 
the three tests might be expressed thus: the diastase 
output afforded some indication of the power of the 
kidney to excrete colloids, the urea concentration of its 
power to excrete crystalloids, while the albumin to 
globulin ratio afforded some measure of the degree of 
active inflammation. Further, their results suggested 
that cases with a good urea concentration were those in 
which a high protein diet such as Epstein’s could be 
safely given, with a reasonable prospect of relieving the 
dropsy. 

Dr. MACKENZIE WALLIS said that as a result of an 
extensive series of investigations of all types of renal 
disease he had come to the conclusion that there was 
no one test so far devised capable of giving the 
necessary information as to whether the kidneys were 
functionally active. The three which he had found 
most reliable were: (1) the diastase content of the 
urine ; (2) the urea content of the blood; (3) the urea 
concentration. By means of the first two tests it was 
possible to determine the degree of renal impairment 
with fair accuracy and then to use the simple urea- 
concentration test to confirm the findings of the other 
two. In collaboration with Dr. Langdon Brown and Dr. 
J. W. Trevan he had carried out an investigation on the 
so-called trench nephritis. Using the first two tests 
named above, they had come to the following conclusions. 
The urea content of the blood varied with the severity 
and duration of the disease, and a.rise in the blodd 








SCHOOL or PHARMACY AT EXETER.—The inaugural 
ress of the School of Pharmacy in connexion with Exeter 
liversity College was recently delivered by Mr. P. F. 
wsell, F.C.S., a member of the Council of the Pharma- 
utical Society. The school was opened with Government 


sistance in 1919, and has now 40 students, many of whom 
® ex-Service men. 
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urea corresponded with a fall in the diastase content 
ot the urine. As the condition improved the diastase 
in the urine returned to the normal values before the 
fall in the urea content of the blood. This urea reten- 
tion was found to correspond exactly with the retention 
of nitrogen. These two tests were therefore useful, 
not only for purposes of diagnosis, but also for pro- 
gnosis, and their general adoption was urged. Identical 
results were obtained in scarlatinal nephritis. Later Dr. 
MacLean obtained equally successful results in trench 
nephritis, and added another useful and valuable test, 
the urea-concentration test. The most interesting 
results were obtained in the maternity department of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Albumin in the urine 
during pregnancy was of frequent occurrence, and every 
case was investigated when it was detected. The 
application of these tests had enabled them clearly 
+o differentiate between parenchymatous nephritis in 
pregnancy and albuminuria due to toxemia, and to 
reduce the mortality from toxzmias of pregnancy to 
nil. In the toxemias of pregnancy the blood analysis 
showed normal figures, but the diastase content of the 
urine was markedly raised, values of 100 to 200 units 
being obtained instead of the normal 10 to 22 units. 
In parenchymatous nephritis of pregnancy the blood 
urea was usually raised and the urinary diastase 
very low. The urea-concentration test had also been 
tried, but the results appeared to be identical in the 
two conditions. A large number of cases of the chronic 
interstitial type had been investigated, with the result 
that they relied on the tests enumerated to base an 
opinion on the functional activity of the kidneys. From 
the point of view of the surgeon the question of renal 
function was one of great complexity, for his aim was 
to determine the degree of mechanical damage to the 
kidney, and in this many of the tests failed. The diastase 
activity was a reliable guide, however, as shown by a 
ease described. Blood analysis had not been of much 
value in cases of enlarged prostate, since the results 
nearly invariably fell within the normal limits. The 
phenol-red test had also been tried in such cases, but 
the results did not agree with the clinical condition nor 
with the ultimate issue. Thus, cases showing clinically 
very definite disturbances of renal function had given 
a favourable phenol-red test, whereas those with good 
drainage and no definite evidence. of renal insufficiency 
had yielded results with this test which could only be 
regarded as indicating that they were unfavourable 
cases for operations. 

Mr. THOMSON WALKER said that it was vital to the 
subject that we should constantly keep in mind the 
objects for which the testing of the renal function was 
carried out. In surgery we must keep in view many 
factors that the physician might neglect. These were 
the effect on the renal function of shock produced by 
an operation, the effect of an anzsthetic, the destruc- 
tion of kidney tissue by incising the kidney, and the 
removal of secreting kidney tissue by nephrectomy. 
The main interpretations for which renal tests were 
used in urinary surgery were as follows: (1) In obstruc- 
tion or septic disease of the lower urinary tract, the 
state of the renal function; (2) in disease of one 
kidney, (a) the degree of impairment of renal function 
of the diseased kidney, and (b) the state of func- 
tion the second kidney. The methods which 
he, personally, used were : phenol-stlphone-phthalein, 
indigo carmine, blood urea and urine urea, and 
urea concentration. He insisted upon the constant 
and imperative necessity for observing the clinical 
symptoms. The value of these symptoms was greatest 
where the kidney disease was an offshoot or a sequence 
of disease of the lower urinary tract and therefore 
affected both kidneys. The clinical symptoms of 
urinary obstruction in their early and slight forms 
must be sought for and given their due weight in the 
estimation of the renal function. 

Phenol-sulphone-phthalein.—This test was introduced by 
Dr. L. G. Rowntree and Dr. J. T. Geraghty in 1909, and con- 
sisted in the injection into a vein or into a muscle of 6 mgr. 
of phenol-sulphone-phthalein, and estimating by means of a 
colorimeter the quantity of the dye passed in the urine in 
the first two hours after injection, and the time of the 
first appearance of the drug in urine, Phenol- 
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phthalein 
had been used 
chromogen like that of methylene-blue, it was excreted 
wholly by the kidney, and slight variations in shade were more 
easily detected than were those of the blue dyes. It 
possessed certain disadvantages. In the presence of blood 
or bile in the urine the colour was masked, but the urine 
might be decolorised of its bile or blood pigments by means 
of animal charcoal, or they might be precipitated by addition 
of acetate of lead. Great care was required in the prepara- 
tion of phenol-phthalein and in keeping it in phials of non- 
alkaline glass. With regard to all such colour tests of the 
renal function it was assumed that there is a parallelism 
between the excretion of the dye and the function of the 
kidney to excrete urea or other nitrogenous bodies, for in 


cases of disease of the kidney where the urea function was 


impaired the excretion of the dye was also diminished. His 
experience with this test had, on the whole, been satisfactory. 
It was certainly the best of all the colour tests, and, except 
where the urine contained blood or bile, he had had no 
difficulty in estimating the percentage of the dye in the 


urine with the simplest form of colorimeter. The indigo- 


carmine test had the disadvantage that the dye was 
excreted by other organs than the kidney, and therefore no 
exact estimate could be made of the quantity excreted for 
comparison with the quantity introduced into the circula- 
tion. Asa rough test of the renal ability to excrete dyes it 
was, however, useful. Its special advantage was that the 
deep blue colour was readily seen on inspection, of the 
ureteric orifices by means of the cystoscope, the method 
introduced by Friedrich Voelcker and Joseph as chromo- 
cystoscopy. ‘The presence of a functioning kidney was thus 
quickly proved. He thought that this dye was less ready 
than phenoi-phthalein to act in parallel lines to the urea 
function and that a too optimistic view of the state of the 
kidney might be taken. 

Urine-urea and blood-urea.—The production of urea in the 
body and its appearance in the urine were dependent on 
extrarenal factors that were difficult to control. As the 
methods of estimation of blood-urea had become more accurate 
the value of.this examination had come to be recognised. It 
was instructive to compare in the same case the blood-urea 
and the urine-urea and thus obtain information with regard 
to the excretory power of the kidney where the percentage of 
urea in the blood was known. ‘The formula known as 
Ambard’s coefficient was introduced in order to present 
these figures systematically and to correct them for certain 
factors such as the ratio of body-weight, the quantity ol 
urine excreted, time of collection, &c. In the grade of 
surgical kidney disease where information with regard tc 
the renal function was really useful the estimation of the 
blood-urea did not usually show an increase, but where 
destruction of the kidney tissue was advanced and where ii 
affected both kidneys, urea began to accumulate in the 
blood and an increase over the normal limit of 40 mg 
in 100 c.cm. was found. When this had occurred it 
surgical cases the condition of the patient was usually sucl 
that no doubt could be entertained as to the diagnosis 0 
uremia. The cases in urinary surgery where the estima 
tion of the blood-urea had been most useful were those it 
which it was already known that the kidneys were damaged 
but complications, such as persistent vomiting, and drowsi 
ness after an anesthetic, had arisen, which might be 
ascribed to other causes than uremia. A pronounced ris: 
in the blood-urea in such cases would indicate that the com 
plications were due to renal inefficiency. An increase 1 
the blood-urea might be found, apart from renal inadequac’ 
due to disease of the kidneys, in pneumonia, some cases 0 
syphilis, goitre, anemia, septicaemia, and some forms © 
meningitis ; and such temporary conditions as feebleness 0 
the circulation might affect the output of urea from th 
kidney without any renal disease being present. 

Urea concentration or forced elimination of preformed urea.— 
This test consisted in administering a large dose of urea i 
solution by the mouth. This was absorbed and the bloo 
was overloaded with urea. The urea in the urine wa 
estimated and the capacity of the kidney to excrete urea wa 
thus measured. One great advantage of this method was it 
ease of application, but this must be combined wit 
reliability if it was to be accepted as trustworthy. Tw 
fallacies were already apparent: (1) the percentage estimé 
tion of urine-urea in forced urea elimination was nC 
reliable when polyuria was present, and (2) the presence ¢ 
large quantities of blood in the urine tended to vitiate th 
figures. 

Fallacies in Tests of Renal Efficiency. 

In all tests of renal efficiency in urinary surger 
there were certain fallacies. 

(1) The kidney did not, under ordinary conditions, pt 
forth its full power of action, the reserve of kidney tissue} 
the normal individual amounting to over 50 per cent. It we 
this reserve power which was so difficult to estimate by aD 
of the renal tests. Surgical disease might trench on 
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reserve until none of it was left, but the renal tests might 
show that a normal renal function was being performed. 
‘Albarran recognised this difference between the actual and 
the potential renal function many years ago, and tried, by 


‘the production of polyuria, to force the kidney to exert its 


full power of elimination. He established the rule that a 
diseased kidney had a more uniform function than a health y 
kidney, and its function varied less from one moment to 
another the more extensively its parenchyma was destroyed. 
In other words, the diseased kidney was working at its full 


' capacity all the time, and had a constant output of medium 


or low value, whilst the function of the healthy kidney varied 
within wide limits. He looked upon the examination of the 
‘course of the renal activity as a valuable indication of the 
functional power of the kidney, and he tested it by giving 


_ diuretics in combination with tests of the renal efficiency 
' and observing the variation of the function. 
_elimipation of preformed urea and its measurement at 
_ two-hourly intervals, as recommended by 
_ further attempt to overcome this difficulty. 


The forced 
McCasky, was a 


(2) The temporary reduction of function that might be 
brought about by reflex and other influences, such as occurs 


_ as the result of obstruction by an enlarged prostate. The 
- removal of the obstruction in such a case would be followed 
* by an improvement in the renal function which could not 
_ be measured beforehand. Yet upon this improvement might 
| depend the progress of the patient after he had survived the 


removal of the obstruction. Again, in the case of disease 
of one kidney the function of the second kidney might 
suffer depression from changes in its substance, but the 
depression of the function of the second kidney might be 


partly or even wholly due to reflex influences passing from 


its diseased neighbour. ; 

(5) It was impossib!e to judge before operation how far 
hypertrophy would compensate for the reduction of kidney 
tissue produced by nephrectomy. TYuffier had stated that if 
parenchymatous nephritis was present hypertrophy did not 
take place. In estimating the prognosis in cases of chronic 
renal inefficiency, when the cause of the inefficiency had 
been removed, the possibility of the formation of a reserve 
of kidney tissue by hypertrophy must be borne in mind in 
estimating the value of reports on the renal function by the 
tests mentioned. 

Mr. F. KIDD said that the laboratory tests which 
were capable of giving accurate findings should always 
be correlated with the clinical features. Those which 
he had found most useful were (1) the excretion tests 
in which he preferred the use of indigo-carmine to that 
of phenol-phthalein, (2) the electrical resistance test, 
and (3) the retention test. He thought that all quanti- 
tative tests of the urine would prove fallacious when 
the urine was drawn off by catheter, and were of little 
value in surgical cases. The time tests were more 


‘reliable, and especially the use of dyes. Whatever 
. tests were employed, they should be interpreted by the 


Clinician. It was extraordinary how prostatectomy 
results could be improved by careful preliminary 
testing, and doing the operation in two stages when 
this was indicated. 

Dr. H. MACLEAN said that the amount of protein in 
the urine was very little indication of the renal 
efficiency, and in his experience the relative amounts 
of albumin and globulin had often proved a fallacious 
test, but one which was useful in younger people. Casts 
were indicative of renal disease, but even if many were 
found the kidneys might prove functionally effective for 
as long as 20 years. When the renal functions were 
very inadequate all the information necessary could be 
obtained by the estimation of the urea in the blood, but 


' in such cases the clinical evidence alone was sufficient. 


The intermediate group of cases was that in which 
Special tests were required. His routine now was first 
to test for protein and casts, next to do the diastase 
This could all be 
done within two or three hours, and the time factor was 
of great importance. He had found that the estimation 
of urea in the blood was unnecessary. The difficulty of 


polyuria was not avery real one and could easily be 


_ surmounted. 
100 c.cm. of blood death from urzemia could be antici- 





When 100 mg. of urea were found to 


pated if the patient were operated upon. The results 
be expected in surgical cases were different from 
those in medical, even with the same findings by tests. 
TM surgical cases the renal efficiency was not incapable 
of recovery, for with some delay the urea content of the 
blood dropped sufficiently to render an operation safe. 
_ Dr. W. H. WILLCOXx considered that for different 
Varieties of kidney disease different tests were most 
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Suitable. In medical nephritis colour tests were very 
unreliable, but he considered the urea-concentration 
test and the diastase test both valuable. He did not 
think that sufficient stress had been laid on the estima. 
tion of the chlorides in the urine. In nephritic cases 
chlorides were much reduced, more particularly in 
parenchymatous nephritis. When they were under 
4 per cent. one could anticipate renal damage and loss 
of function. This applied also to surgical cases. The 
blood-urea test was useful in the presence of the likeli- 
hood of uremia supervening. First in order he would 
put clinical symptoms, and second diuresis with known 
amounts of fluid, a test especially valuable in con- 
nexion with functional damage. such as that caused by 
shock or chloroform. 
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THE opening meeting of this society was held at the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital on Oct. 12th, with Sir 
HAMILTON BALLANCE, the President, in the chair. 

Mr. VICTOR BONNEY delivered the annual address on 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF MIDWIFERY. 


He said that he was dissatisfied with the present position 
of midwifery. He considered that the artificial separation 
of obstetrics from medicine and surgery was extremely 
harmful. Obstetrics had been made into a sort of close 
borough, and medical students became imbued with the 
idea that it was essentially different from other branches of 
the profession. 
The Lying-in Room in the Middle-class House. 

Mr. Bonney gave a graphic and humorous description of 
the ordinary lying-in room in the average middle-class house. 
He depicted the large double bed filling up most of the 
room, the dressing-table with cheval-glass blocking out the 
light, and littered with toilet articles, hair-brushes, wisps of 
hair, and the husband’s shaving utensils; a large wardrobe 
in one corner, and a bookcase containing a few dusty books 
in another, &c. In such surroundings lay a woman who 
would probably require a surgical operation. When called 
to such a case his practice was to “clear the decks”’ and 
remove at once all unnecessary impedimenta. Why did 
such conditions exist? The answer was, because the public 
did not think very much of child-birth, or of the man who 
conducted it. They regarded it as relatively unskilled work, 
and failed to realise that child-birth was a process carried out 
for the benefit of the race at the expense of the individual. 
The public took its tone from the doctors, who derived 
theirs from the students, and they in their turn from the 
teachers. The teachers of midwifery were fundamentally 
responsible for the present state of affairs. Obstetrics 
ought to be looked upon as a branch of surgery, as it was 
in its essence mechanical, and had to be treated by operation 
and not by drugs. The only drugs, in fact, that were of any 
use in midwifery were ergot and pituitrin. It should be 
remembered that the product of conception began as a new 
growth; in the early stages the edge of a growing ovum could 
not be differentiated from a commencing chorion-epithelioma. 
In fact, we had all of us begun life as little malignant tumours. 
The problems connected with midwifery were nearly all! 
surgical problems. Delivery was an operation, and when a 
woman brought forth a child without assistance she 
operated on herself. In the present state of knowledge 
there was no specific treatment of abnormal pregnancy 
beyond its mechanical removal. For these reasons he advo- 
cated the conception of midwifery as a pure surgical art. 
Midwifery was taught and practised to-day very much as 
when he was a student, though there was a certain stirring 
of the stagnant water observable which he hoped would lead 
to better things. 

Causes of Death in Child-birth. 

The maternal death-rate had altered little in the last 
70 years. In 1850 the death-rate of women due to child- 
birth in England and Wales was 5°5 per 1000 births: in 1880 
the rate was 4 per 1000; in 1892, 5:7; and in 1917, 4:8. 
Puerperal sepsis was responsible for between one-fourth 
and one-third of the deaths. Scotland had been going 
downhill in this respect, and the figures for 1915 gave the 
death-rate due to child-birth as 6:1 per 1000 live births, 
rather more than one-third of the deaths being due to 
puerperal sepsis. In England in 1915 there was 1 death for 
every 250 registered births, 1 in 191 in Ireland, 1 in 179 in 
Wales, and in Scotland lin 175. After puerperal sepsis the 
other most important causes of death were pregnancy 
toxemia and hemorrhage. Nearly all these causes of 
death were theoretically and even practically preventable 
but there was very little improvement shown at present 
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There was surely something radically wrong in the con- 
ception and teaching of midwifery. Amendment was to be 
sought for in its recognition as a branch of surgery. It 
should be taught, practised, and paid for as surgery. He 
was shocked to hear what the average fee for attend- 
ance in confinements was in Norwich, and felt that 
the public should be made to understand that good 
work in midwifery could not be expected unless it 
was properly paid for. With the recognition of mid- 
wifery as a branch of surgery the student would exchange 
nebulous ideas for clear-cut thought and action. The present 
extern midwifery departments should be abolished. They 
perpetuated in a student’s mind all the worst forms of 
practice, so that when he found things on embarking in 
private practice to be much the same, or even a little better, 
he was apt to adopt a laissez-faire attitude, which reacted on 
the mind of the general public. 

Antiseptic Measures in Midwifery. 

The speaker then went on to discuss the comparative 
failure of antiseptic treatment in midwifery, contrasted with 
the brilliant results obtained in surgery due to the principles 
and. practice of Listerism. Antiseptic measures had been 
used in midwifery for years, but the mortality from puerperal 
sepsis had hardly diminished. Epidemics of puerperal 
fever such as used to occur in pre-antiseptic days had 
happily been abolished, but sporadic cases kept turning 
up, and at present about one woman died of it for 
every 700 live births. Severe illness short of death 
was much commoner, four or five women becoming 
seriously ill of sepsis for every one that died. To explain 
this contrast it must be noted that there were two sources 
of infection of wounds: (1) Extrinsic infection from organisms 
introduced from without by means of hands, instruments, 
&c.3 (2) intrinsic infection from organisms developed in the 
patient’s own body. Experiences during the war had added 
much to our knowledge on this subject, as it had been found 
that the vast majority of organisms causing wound infection 
were of feecal origin. In surgery the fight against extrinsic 
infection had been won, but the fight against intrinsic 
infection was not finished yet, although great success had 
been achieved, as it was an extremely difficult thing to 
sterilise the operation area in some situations. Now in 
midwifery we were still in the first. surgical phase. We 
exercised elaborate precautions against extrinsic infection 
by the use of rubber gloves, antiseptics, &c., and had done 
so. for years, yet puerperal fever showed little diminution. 
Most of the cases of puerperal sepsis were due to the 
entrance of intestinal organisms into the uterus. The way 
that these organisms got into the uterus had been shown 
by. the experiments of Bond of Leicester, who found that 
particles of indigo introduced into the vagina appeared after 
an interval in the Fallopian tubes. He explained this as due 
to the fact that there was an upward current along the walls 
of the vagina and uterus. 

Puerperal sepsis of intrinsic origin was a new doctrine. 
But it was not so comforting to the practitioner as might 
be thought at first sight, because it implied a failure of 
technique, the commonest way in which the organisms were 
carried into the vagina being on the hands or instruments 
of the obstetrician. The prevention of intrinsic infection 
was a very difficult matter. The problem was to sterilise the 
birth area and to keep it sterile, and the peri-anal skin was 
a very highly infected region. He found that the best 
method was to apply a solution of violet-green to the peri- 
‘anal skin and to the vagina. When instrumental delivery 
was necessary he stitched a pad soaked in one of the modern 
antiseptics over the anus, so as to exclude all bowel 
organisms. He considered it imperative that in all opera- 
tive labour the patient should be placed in the lithotomy 
position. In the old-fashioned position, with the patient 
on her side, the operator’s hands and instruments had to 
pass over the dangerous anal region before reaching the 
vagina, thus increasing the risk of conveying infection. 
Vaginal examinations should be reduced to a minimum. 
Eardley Holland had pointed out that the presentation and 
degree of dilatation of the cervix could be well detected by 
rectal examination. ; 


Three Conditions in Labour Operations. 

In the conduct of labour as a surgical operation there were 
three imperative conditions: 1. Suitable environment. 
2. An independent anesthetist. 3. Adequate assistance. 
To carry out operative midwifery properly four people were 
required—the operator, the anesthetist, and two nurses 
In his opinion the recognition of midwives as persons 
competent to conduct labour independently was a retrograde 
step. A midwife and a doctor should be in attendance on 
every case. 

With regard to’ the other serious complications of mid- 
wifery, the conception of pregnancy as a neoplasm was 
necessarily followed by the appreciation of the fact that the 
patient should be kept under close supervision, so that by 
the examination of the urine, &c., eclampsia and other forms 
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of pregnancy toxemia might be prevented, or at all events 

treated in time. The introduction of Cesarean section as 

the treatment of placenta previa had altogether changed the 

picture and enabled one to face this dangerous complication 

with equanimity. ae 
Conclusion. 

How were the ideals with which his address was concerned 
to be achieved? In the first place the public had got to pay 
properly for midwifery, and would do so when sufficiently 
educated to consider it asa branch of surgery. He would 
like to see large lying-in institutions established all over the 
country. The Obstetrical Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine had made important suggestions as to the better 
education of medical students in midwifery, and the Advisory 
Council of the Ministry of Health had made the following © 
suggestions: 1. That a doctor and midwife ought to be 
available for every case of confinement. 2. That there 
should be beds for lying-in cases at all primary health 
centres. 3. A proper system of supervision of pregnancy. 
4. An arrangement by which poor people should be able to © 
obtain a sterilised outfit for confinements free of charge, if 
unable to pay for it. 5. At every secondary centre there 
ghould be a motor ambulance available to bring surgeon, 
anzsthetist, nurse, and surgical outfit to amy woman in 
labour requiring their services. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bonney 
for his interesting and instructive address, which was 
discussed by the PRESIDENT, Dr. COOPER PATTIN, Dr. 
A. CROOK, Dr. H. WATSON, Dr. MUIR EVANS, Dr. DONALD 
Day, and Dr. W. WYLLYS. 
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THE first ordinary meeting of the session was held on~ 
Oct. 28th, when Mr. F, StRONG HEANEY reported a case of — 


Pathological Dislocation Forward of the Atlas. 


He also showed skiagrams illustrating the position of 
the bones before and after postural treatment. The 
patient was a boy of 19. The symptoms on which the 
diagnosis had been made were occipital pain, rigidity of 
the neck muscles with prominence immediately beneath 
the occiput, and difficulty in deglutition. The cause of 
dislocation was obviously tuberculous disease, which had 
caused yielding of the atlo-axial connexions. An antero- 
posterior skiagram taken through the open mouth showed 
some lateral deviation of the odontoid, probably due to 
unequal yielding of the atlo-axial ligaments. The treatment 
in the first place consisted in placing the patient supine and 
supporting the cervical spine forward by means of a rounded 
wooden support. The weight of the head as it hung over 
this support, dragged back the atlas into position and pro- 
duced immediate relief of symptoms. The prognosis in 
atlo-axial disease, if detected in time, was good. If not 
detected, the condition was apt to end fatally and suddenly, 
by compression of the medulla by the odontoid. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams illustrating the condition were shown.— 
Dr. W. C. ORAM explained the radiogram and referred to the 
difficulty of getting a photograph through the mouth owing 
to the mechanism used for immobilising the neck. A film 
was utilised instead of a plate for the purpose. The film, 
being flexible, could be moulded to the curve of the pillow 
and was thus in contact with the back of the neck. 

Dr. R. W. MACKENNA read a paper on 

Some Experiences in the Use of Colloidal Preparations, 
based on two years of clinical observation. After a 
short review of the history of colloidal medication and 
of the character and methods of preparation of colloidal 
solutions, he proceeded to detail some interesting obser- 
vations. His conclusions were that in colloidal solu- 
tion of manganese a very remarkable addition has 
been made to our equipment for dealing with sup- 
purative processes, while colloidal sulphur may claim 
certain advantages over any other preparation of sulphur 
available in therapeutics. He did not think that colloidal 
preparations of silver possessed any special advantages over 
the older preparations of silver. Colloidal copper he had 
found to be quite useless in cases of inoperable malignant 
disease, and he was firmly persuaded that colloidal mercury 
would never displace the other forms of that drug. Colloidal 
iodine had certain advantages. In the concluding part of 
his paper he sought to throw some light on the obscure » 
cause of the peculiar therapeutic properties of colloidal 
preparations. Dr. Mackenna was of opinion that much of 


their value depends on the state of extremely fine division 
in which the particles of the ‘‘ disperse phase ” are found. 
This affords relatively to the mass of the drug employed an 
enormous surface-area for contact between the tissues and the 
remedy, and at the same time supplies to the system a depot 
of medicament from which slow, constant, and progressive 
absorption in the form of true solutions may take place. ~ 
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a bey es ; founded on such beliefs ; to know how to do the work 
ia of every man who is employed under him, from the 
— Aebielvs md Aotices of Hooks. highest to the lowest, so that he can teach him to do it 
. aright ; to do nothing himself which he can get equally 
WARFARE IN THE HUMAN Bopy. well done for him by someone else ; and, finally, to 
} By MorLEY ROBERTS. London : Eveleigh Nash. learn the language thoroughly and study through it the 
} 1920. Pp. 286. 18s, habits and customs of the people for whom he is 
| THE author of this Suggestive volume is an experi- | Working. 
|meed novelist as well as a keen student of sociology | _ We welcome the book as one which co 
‘ind of a good many other things. Arriving at the deal of new ground, and inasmuch as Eastern diseases 
\,otion that the pathology of human societies and the | are always liable to occur in a sporadic form in the 
| Dakology of individuals may profitably illuminate one West we recommend every ophthalmic surgeon to 
(mother, he has produced a series of essays on | read it. 

FaBienancy, inhibition and the cardiac vagus, the}. | 

[heory of immunity, heredity and environment, and | #LEMENTS DE RADIOLOGIE. 

0 forth, which castigate the dogmas of the medical Second edition. By Dr. E. ALBERT-WEIL, Chef 
,wofession so gently and misrepresent the position du Laboratoire d’Electro-radiologie de V Hopital 


.O amiably that we lend a ready attention to his Trousseau. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1920. Pp. 890. Fr.40. 
uggestions for reform and progress. He is provoca- 


ON the appearance of the first edition of this excellent 
‘ive, and illustrates admirably the way in which } work it was our pleasure to recommend it to all those 
“m amateur can bring a clarifying stimulus into | interested in radiology who wished to improve their 
|aore orthodox scientific circles. ' He sees from out- knowledge by becoming familiar with the ideas and 
ide, for example, that specialism has come to be a/| best practice of French radiologists. There ig even 
“ery real hindrance to progress ; the pathologist pours | more reason why they should study the second edition. 
‘corn on the physiologist, the physiologist ignores the | The Subject has advanced so far in the interval that 
iologist, and the biologist knows nothing of what the | the author has rewritten most of what was in the 
vathologist has to tell him. In ‘“* Repair in Evolution ”’ original edition, as well as adding a large amount of 
1is is developed more fully, and the author argues that | new material to bring it up to date. The author’s easy 
1¢é partial failure of organs and _ their subsequent | style and facility in description makes for pleasant 
estoration may have been responsible for a number of 


reading, and the illustrations and diagrams are all 
dvances in structure in the animal series. 


He realises, | that one could desire. The volume covers the whole 
0, more plainly than many medical men, that the 


subject of the applications of the X rays to medical 
anges which are the subject-matter of pathology for purposes, instrumentation, diagnosis, and treatment. 
1€ most part tend to salvation rather than death. But} All the latest appliances are shown and described in 
yhy the strange title? Can it be that pathology has detail, including methods of measurement. The section 
willed to convince Mr. Roberts that it is love that on the digestive system is particularly good and the 
takes the world go round ; yet compensation is the most therapeutic applications of the X rays are dealt with in 
»omplete demonstration that bearing one another’s a very comprehensive manner. It is unfortunate that 
ardens is a first-rate plan of social life ? the radiographs illustrating the work have had to ‘be 
A reproduced on the same paper as the text, but their 
inherent excellence makes up to a great extent for this 
By RoBeRT HENRY ELLIOT, M.D., B.S. Lond., | disadvantage. Dr. Albert-Weil is to be congratulated on 
| 8c.D. Edin., F.R.C.S. Eng, London. Henry Frowde | keeping the book within reasonable bounds by resisting 
| and Rodderand Stoughton. 1920. Pp. 525. 31s. 6d. the temptation, to which so many authors succumb, to 
Ms ; : include a section on radium. 
:IF this book has one paramount object, says the 
thor in the preface, it is to stimulate the young 
‘orker to play a man’s part in the far-off lands to which | THE MAMMARY APPARATUS OF THE MAMMALIA. 
portunity has led or necessity has driven him. It is By ERNST BRESSLAU, M.D. London: Methuen and 
_ 00 sense a comprehensive text-book of ophthalmo- Co. 1920. Pp. 145. 7s. 6d. | 
‘BY, but, on the other hand, it Supplies just that sup- THE lectures which form the basis of this volume 
ementary amount of knowledge which an ophthalmic | were delivered by Professor Bresslau in London in 
‘rgeon with the ordinary experience of temperate 


1913. The great reputation enjoyed by the author as 
mates would find necessary on taki 


ng up a practice | an authority on this subject makes the issue of the book 
_ the East. The subjects treated of include the 


one of peculiar interest, fully borne out by its perusal. 
tects of glare and dust on the eyes; injuries inflicted | Professor Bresslau had the enviable opportunity of 
7 insects and by an appalling variety of parasites— examining Semon’s collection of Echidna embryos, and 
few of which the Western practitioner has just | was thus able to discredit Owen’s description of paired 
vard of, but the majority of which he has not; and mammary pouches in this animal, showing that these 
€ ocular complications of several general diseases | have no existence in the foetal or in any other stage. This, 
latively common in the East. A good deal of space is | of course, also renders untenable Klaatsch’s theory of 
_Yoted to the subject of cataract—some thirty pages to| the formation of the incubatorium in the brooding 
Jescription of the Indian operation of couching and its female. By examination of embryos the author demon- 
sastrous results, a subject which the author has made strates that the earliest rudiment of the mammary 
‘culiarly his own; and another Section to a full account organs in the Monotreme (Echidna) is a distinct epithelial 
the operation of extraction as performed in the thickening with subepithelial cell condensation, and 
‘vernment Ophthalmic Hospital at Madras. The | that this precedes the development of the incubatorium. 
Vice as to selection of cases, preparation of the | which he appears to regard as produced mechanically. 


tient for operation, asepsis, and general arrangements | Thus the ontogenetic history is regarded as disposing of 
just that which a surgeon new to the country will be 


Ruge’s view that the mammary glands were secondary 
dtohave. The actual technique of the operation is | developments in the incubatorium. Professor Bresslau 
Seribed in a chapter written by Lieutenant-Colonel H. | considers that these mammary rudiments—his primary 
rkpatrick. primordia—represent ‘‘ rudiments of organs which long 
‘Throughout the whole book the reader is 


conscious | ago in the ancestors of the Echidna took the place of the 
+t the special conditions of the tropics and of India | later gland areas.’’ These organs he recognises as being 


* hever lost sight of. Thus, ina chapter on Hospital ‘‘analogous in nature to the so-called Brutfiecken or 
‘agement the reader who finds himself in the posi- 


brooding-spots, such as are seen in many birds.’’ The 
1 of superintendent of an Eastern hospital is adjured | rich blood-supply of these spots would favour the 
respect caste punctiliously, but to exercise a careful development of tubular glands in the regions; pre- 
d tactful Supervision over every detail of hospital | sumably the mammary hairs would owe their appear- 
mMagement; to learn all he can of native customs, of 
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ance. to the action of the same causes, and their 
‘KY and unlucky days and hours, and. of good and bad 
‘ens, and, as far as possible, to respect the prejudices 


functions, like that of the increased secretion, would be 
a secondary adaptation. All this. of course, is pure 
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speculation, as must also be any explanation offered 
for the want of an incubatorium in the aquatic 
Ornithorhynchus, or for the relative primitiveness of 
the different conditions found in the land and water 
monotremes ; but the views advanced by Professor 
Bresslau have the value of his considered authority, 
and are in accord with developmental findings. 

Marsupial embryos show the same primary-primordia, 
and it would seem that the nipple rudiments develop 
directly from these epithelial thickenings, and are in 
fact their sole remnants. The author goes into the 
question of nipple arrangement in the Marsupials, and 
makes the statement, probably new to most anatomists, 
that there is really an arrangement of nipples in four 
rows in the Didelphyidew. In these animals he shows 
that the unpaired central nipple is ontogenetically 
formed by fusion of paired structures. The develop- 
ment of marsupial pockets round the nipples takes 
place by the hollowing out of epithelial ingrowths, with 
subsequent flattening of their inner walls, whence we 
reach the evident conclusion that the pouch of the 
Marsupials differs essentially from the incubatorium of 
the Monotremes: the marsupial pouch of common 
knowledge is made by conjunction of these * pockets ”’ 
derived from epithelial growth, the whole formation 
probably originated within the limits of the marsupial 
series, and the pouchless Didelphyide appear to be—as 
Bensley suggested in 1903—the most primitive of the 
series. 

With regard to the author’s views on the higher 
mammals, it is enough to say that he throws more than 
doubt on the Gegenbaur classification of nipples, and, 
in short, maintains the direct connexion between the 
placental mammary organs and those of the primitive 
Didelphyidx. This, of course, implies that such things 
as pouch rudiments need not be looked for among 
higher mammals, for they are outside the line of 
evolution: they must not be confounded with the 
embryonic nipple pouches found in the Placentalia. 
The general conclusions to which Professor Bresslau 
has been led by his researches make him a strong 
supporter of Huxley’s conception of the phylogeny of 
the Mammalia, and he connects the Monotremes and 
Marsupials only by a common Prototherian ancestor, 
the connexion between Marsupials and Placentals being, 
similarly, by an original Metatherian stock. This book 
should be read by any student concerned with the 
questions of evolution in the mammals, and Professor 
Bresslau, in founding his opinions on the facts of 
embryonic development, has presented arguments of 
much greater weight than could be possessed by those 
based on the findings of comparative anatomy alone. 


JOURNALS. 


Journal of the Royal Naval Medical Service.—In the journal 
for October Surgeon Rear-Admiral P. W. Bassett-Smith 
reports on six cases of anthrax (four deaths) in 1919. Several 
of these cases in their onset closely resembled cerebro- 
spinal fever ; anthrax bacilli were found in the cerebro-spinal 
fluid on lumbar puncture. Five of the cases were due to 
infected shaving brushes. Temporary Surgeon-Lieutenant 
S. L. Baker discusses the pathology of the 1918 outbreaks of 
influenza as seen at Haslar Hospital at Portsmouth. During 
1916 a long-chained hemolytic streptococcus began to be 
found in empyemata, and in 1917 in cases of purulent 
bronchitis, which were mentioned by contributors to 
THE LANCET.! The bacillus influenza was not found till 
after Matthews’s paper on the advantage of trypsinised blood 
in media for the cultivation of the bacillus had appeared.? 
Surgeon-Lieutenant Baker concludes that the Bacillus 
influenze is the foundation of the epidemic, but that it was 
the presence of the hemolytic streptococcus that made the 
autumn epidemic so dangerous. Post mortem the bacillus 
is found in the least damaged parts of the lungs. The 
broncho-pneumonia is streptococcal and superimposed on 
an influenza-infected lung. With this there is often a 
hemorrhagic and cedematous exudate into the lung 
substance; sometimes so much hemorrhage occurs into 
lungs and bronchi that the patient drowns. In a report on 
influenza in the war it is stated that influenza began in the 
Grand Fleet in April, 1918; the first ship to be attacked was 
the King Orry, but whence the infection came is not stated. 
Death-rates varied. In one battleship 10 per cent. of the 
cases died. It would be very instructive if the death-rates 
Iyer LANCET, July 14th and Sept. 8th, 1917. 
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for the various classes of ships were worked out and 
published. In spring there were 10,313 cases in the Grand 
Fleet of 90,000 men, but only four deaths. The autumn 
epidemic came from Portsmouth, and caused in the Grand 
Fleet fewer cases, 5381, but the deaths, 80, were more 
numerous. 

Late Temporary Surgeon-Lieutenant H. H. Gellert telis 
of typhus on the Caspian at Petrovsk, where Bolshevism hag 
come as a climax to much internecine warfare and has pre- 
vented any attempt at rational self-government by the poor 
people who now, in poverty, filth, and starvation, barely 
exist. He had medical charge of an Air Force section, and 
protected them by a disinfector on the lines of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stammers’s Balkan barrel. The thirst of the 
patients is mentioned and the need for rectal or intravenous 
saline. From Novorossisk, at the west end of the Caucasus, 
Surgeon-Commander H. Hunt also complains of the preva. 
lence (100,000 cases) of typhus through the disorganisation 
born of war and revolution in South Russia, H.M.S. Hmperor 
of India carried 2000 Don Cossacks from Novorossisk to 
Theodosia in the Crimea; they had few cases of typhus, but 
all suffered severely from thirst, and as soon as they had a 
drink they fell asleep. A working party had to be sent to 
merchant ship to disinfect her after carrying refugees, as 
her own sailors refused to do it. 

An interesting announcement is made in this number of the 
journal. A new order was issued in July whereby 46 naval 
surgeons can now be paid 2s. 6d. daily if appointed specialists 
in aneesthetics, ophthalmology, ear and throat, genito-urinary 
and venereal disease, physical training, bacteriology, o1 
pathology. Surgeon lieutenant-commanders who pass thei: 
promotion examination with special certificate gain Lf 
monthyg’ earlier advancement. Patients on leave from nava 
hospitals will, in future, wear uniform with a light blue 
band above the left elbow. Volunteers for sick berth stafi 
are called for from amongst engine-room artificers anc 
others in the service, not seamen. Endeavour is being 
made to secure that King Edward VII. Hospital for officer: 
shall continue. 


The Biochemical Journal. October, 1920. Vol. XIV., No.5 
Cambridge- University Press. 14s. net.—In an interestin; 
note on the Nomenclature of the So-called Accessor; 
Food Factors, Dr. J. C. Drummond draws attentior 
in this number to the desirability of dropping the fina 
‘‘e”? in the word vitamine, for as he does well to poin 
out, the termination ‘‘ine”’ is one strictly employed i 
chemical nomenclature to denote substances of a basi 
character, whereas there is no evidence which supports th 
idea that the accessory food factors are amines. Thi 
suggestion would fall into line with the nomenclatur: 
adopted by the Chemical Society. It is further use 
fully suggested, we think, that the cumbrous terms fat 
soluble A and water-soluble B should be dropped, an 
that the substances be referred to as vitamin A, B, C, & 
This plan should be quite sufficient until such time as th 
factors are isolated and their true nature identified. I 
another paper in the same number by Dr. Drummond an 
Katherine Hope Coward it is insisted that in testing fooc 
stuffs for the presence of the fat-soluble vitamine in contr¢ 
experiments the greatest care should be devoted to ensurin 
that the basal dietary is rendered as free from this factor a 
possible. Details for ensuring the freedom of the ration ar 
given, and itis pointed out that failure to work with a suff 
ciently pure diet may clearly lead to conflicting and incor 
sistent results. Farther researches by the same authors sho’ 
that nuts, generally speaking, possess a relatively low foo 
value as sources of vitamine A often associated with fats, aD 
the results also furnish additional evidence in favour of th 
theory that this vitamine is formed in the green part of tk 
living plant and is not stored to any appreciable extent 2 
such in the seed and other resting tissues. The sam 
authors show in a third paper that one or two members « 
the vegetable oil series—e.g., palm oil—may show accesso! 
factor activity. There seems little doubt that the present 
of the fat-soluble factor in animal fats is largely influence 
by the diet of the animal, and processes of preparation an 
Pe may play a part in diminishing the potency of tl 

actor. 

In the same number R. H. A. Plimmer contributes 
Note on Scurvy in Pigs. The animals under observatic 
had been fed on cooked food and developed sympton 
strongly suggesting scurvy. The change to uncooked foc 
improved their condition and growth, though the food co! 
sisted of the same materials. Under this modified diet th 
fed well and flourished, particularly when the proportion 
raw turnip (swede) was increased. 

Finally, an interesting paper appears by D. Marga 
Adkins on the Digestibility of Germinated Beans. Fro 
the experiments carried out, using trypsin as the hydrolyt 
agent, the protein of germinated beans is clearly mo 
digestible than the protein of ungerminated beans. 
result would appear to mean that germination starts t) 
hydrolytic process. It may be recalled that, furthe 


} germinated beans possess marked antiscorbutic value. 
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Hospital Principles. 


| THE Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
ill will come up for consideration in Parliament 
«nite shortly, possibly before these words reach our 
‘eaders; and there are signs that a good many 
-mendments may be pressed seriously upon the 
sttention of those responsible for the measure. 
tis always inconvenient when medicine, in any of 
is phases, becomes a contested subject in the House 
.f Commons, because the pros and cons have 
‘0 be debated in an audience where party expe- 
‘iency must, in existing circumstances, have great 
‘fluence, while medicine itself owns. no allegiance 
9 party—or, rather, is above all party. The scope 
‘tf the Bill, however, is so large that many clauses 
\ffer chances of differing opinions, without either 
id being other than a friend to medicine, and, 













ideed, without any medical points arising for 
jiscussion. : Moreover, the Parliamentary Medical 
Jommittee has now come _ into existence, and 
arough it lay legislators can obtain a concrete 
hedical opinion from doctors who are in touch 
{ many and various points with professional 
‘pinion. To two clauses in the impending Bill we 
‘raw attention now, as great medical principles are 
peelved in them and no less great public issues. 

| Clause 11 of the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous 
‘rovisions) Bill is giving rise to a great deal 
f anxious thought in the medical profession. 
his is the clause which permits the larger local 
uthorities to provide hospitals and ambulances. 
ounty or County Borough Councils, or the amal- 
amated Councils of two or more counties, may, 
nder this clause, supply and maintain hospitals, 
icluding out-patient departments, for the treat. 
ent of general or particular pathological condi- 









\ 
‘ons, and may undertake the maintenance of any 


1 ene hospitals or infirmaries within their areas 
mbributing or maintaining also ambulance service. 
‘he clause is permissive and there is no onus on 
ay authority to assume these responsibilities: this 
‘ust be stated and reiterated in order to guard 
Zainst the suggestion that it is the policy of the 
ll to destroy, through this clause, the voluntary 
ystem of hospital support. The Councils may 
‘otribute “on such terms and conditions as 
ay be approved by the Ministry to any 
oluntary hospitals or similar institutions within 


1eir area”; that is a further point to be 
‘membered. But those who believe. with 
“@ majority of medical practitioners, that 


“€@ splendid work of the voluntary hospitals, 
Mhological, educational, and humanitarian, is 
‘Stinctly threatened under this clause, are 
Wurally up in arms against it, fearing lest a 
“tmissive concession may be translated in too 
any instances into municipal routine. The City 
duncil of Bradford has anticipated the Bill and 
ken upon itself the powers granted by the clause. 
ae experiment, if approved, will be watched 
gerly both by medical men and laymen, because 
idoubtedly, if it is a success, the Bradford example. 
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will be followed; but we have suggested already, in 
discussing the question at large, that success at 
one place, supposing it comes, would not ensure 
Similar success elsewhere. If a City Council, 
mistaking the character of its constituency— 
in other words, not being representative of its area 
—should impose a municipal hospital on the rates 
where it is not wanted there will be trouble with 
the ratepayers and trouble with the medical pro- 
fession. The chances of success or failure at 
Bradford can be gauged to some extent by the local 
circumstances, which have been detailed recently 
in two clear articles by Dr. CHARLES BUTTAR in the 
British Medical Journal. In these articles Dr, 
BuTTaR takes a distinctly adverse view of the 
chances of success even at Bradford, we say even, as 
the city as well as its Council is credited with pro- 
gressive tendencies of an advanced pattern. The. 
voluntary system is directly challenged at Bradford. 
which already possesses. in its Royal Infirmary a 
first-class hospital, maintained on a charitable 
basis and staffed by medical officers of high merit, 
selected on the usual plan. For the Royal Infirmary 
there had been planned before the war a scheme of 
addition and reconstruction which had proceeded 
to the extent of the purchase of a site, and the pro- 
gressive efficiency could be confidently expected | 
which goes hand-in-hand with better material 
opportunity. At the same time Bradford possesses 
a& Poor-law infirmary capable of extension and 
much improved during. its recent occupation . for 
military purposes. This Poor-law institution comes 
under the description of those which it is proposed 
to improve under Clause 11 of the forthcoming 
Bill, the intention of which is to enable municipal 
bodies to supplement the voluntary hospitals where 
necessary and to put to useful employment the 
vacant beds in Poor-law institutions. But pertinent 
questions arise. Will the municipal scheme, 
necessarily costly, stop the flow of subscriptions, 
and donations for.-the..betterment of the Royal 
Infirmary? Will the new municipal hospital be 
conducted in direct rivalry with the Royal 
Infirmary? Will the corporate energy of the city 
be directed towards. the former institution, and so 
detach substantial blocks of subscriptions from 
the latter? Will the City Council, having a muni- 
cipal hospital to support, contribute, as Clause 11 
permits it to do, to the voluntary hospitals within 
the area? These appear to us to be the points 
in the Bradford departure which require close 
attention in the light of the general principles 
involved. Further, the scheme put forward at 
Bradford for the administration of the municipal 
hospital can hardly be expected to receive medical 
Support when there is no provision for hearing the 
medical views on such points as. the selection of 
the staff, the prevention of hospital abuse, and the 
establishment of a block for paying patients. We 
hope that the approval of the Minister of Health 
will be withheld until the whole medical side of 
the scheme has been scrutinised. However the 
money for the maintenance of a hospital is raised, 
its administration should agree in essentials with 
the views taken in the Dawson Report. Medicine 
has certainly no claim, and -no desire, to dictate. 
but its opinion must be taken into account as to 
hospital developments, if only to secure some 
uniformity in public medical service. 

Clause 10 of the Ministry of Health (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Bill’ is also. one by which an 


1 The clause will be found set out in full’ in THe DANcrr. 
August 21st, p. 423. 
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important section of medical work is affected. 
This clause concerns the treatment of incipient 
mental disorder and we need not recapitulate the 
reasons for revising the whole machinery deal- 
ing with the subject. The clause, in the absence 
of special legislation, is an endeavour in the 
right direction. It is acknowledged that at 
the present time the medical profession is quite 


unable to take preventive measures against 
mental disorder in its incipient stages. There 
is no legislation to meet the points which 


may arise, and there is no proper provision for 
the patients. Clause 10 meets in a general way 
these deficiencies, but it requires amendment. 
For example, the removal from its benefits of any 
person who has been certified under the Lunacy 
and Mental Deficiency Acts excludes relapsed cases, 
and these form a very amenable class for treat- 
ment. Moreover, the requirement of the written 
consent of the patient, together with the certi- 
ficates of two medical practitioners, while recall- 
ing the formalities of the Lunacy Acts, may defeat 
the main purpose of the clause, for the unwilling 
patient—-unwilling because of his mental con- 
dition—may be the exact person for whom an 
approved and properly supervised institution would 
be recommended by that patient’s medical adviser, 
It should also be made clear whether the volun- 
tary principle can be extended to the mental 
hospitals, still usually known as borough and 
county asylums. We hope that the mental 
hospitals, particularly those connected with the 
university and teaching centres, will be conducted 
in regard to their selection of staff and internal 
administration on the principles that prevail at the 
teaching institutions, and the relations which 
exist between the Board of Control and the 
Ministry of Health ought to make it easy for the 
clause to be satisfactorily amended in the indicated 
manner. 
arr 


The Reading of a Charter. 


THE charter of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
granted in 1843, recited that certain persons had 
formed an association for the purpose of advancing 
chemistry and pharmacy and of promoting a 
uniform system of education for those practising 
these crafts. A further avowed aim was the pro- 
tection of those who carried on the business of 
chemists and druggists, and the provision of a fund 
to relieve distressed Members and Associates, 
their widows and orphans was also contemplated. 
The Pharmacy Act 1852 provided for the appoint- 
ment of a registrar and for the keeping of a register, 
and, subject to certain variations in detail, con- 
firmed the charter of 1843. For nearly 80 years 
the Pharmaceutical Society, as is well known to 
everyone, has performed with distinction the rdle 
assigned to it by its charter. The Society recently 
proposed to enlarge its scope of action in certain 
directions, with the result that in the name of a 
member, who is himself neither a principal in a 
business nor an employer of other members, an 
action was brought to determine how far the Society 
had the right to go. Its measures would be justified 
if it could be shown that they were for the 
‘protection’ of its members, according to the 
intention of its founders. This ‘test’ case, 
A. H. Jenkin v. The Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, was heard by Mr. Justice 
PETERSON. 
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The plaintiff sought to restrain the Society from 


establishing an ‘Industrial Council Committee’ 
for the drug trade, in initiating which undertaking 

it had already incurred expenditure. 
for which the Industrial Council Committee was to 
be constituted included the regulation of wages, 
hours, working conditions, production, and employ- 
ment, the settlement of disputes, the collection of 
statistics, improvement of health in the industry, 
and various other matters 
industrial council. 
it was claimed by the Society that it had power by 
its charter and statutes :— . 


The objects 


appropriate . to an 
Further, and apart from this, 


(a) To regulate hours of business of members, 


(v) wages and conditions of employment between 
members, (c) prices for sale of goods; also (d) to 
exercise the functions of. an employers’ association ; 
(e) to insure members against errors and misconduct of 
employees, and against fire and other insurable risks ; 
(f) to audit, collect debts, and take stock for members ; 
(g) tomaintain an employment register and a register of 
unsatisfactory employees; () to provide information 
as to the commercial standing of firms with whom 
members might wish to do business ; (¢) to provide legal 
advice for members. 


The members of the Society, it is to be noted, are 
divided into two classes: members who are pro- 
prietors of businesses or principals, and members 
who are employees, the plaintiff being employed as 
head dispenser of the City of London and Hast 
London Dispensary, and being a member of the 
Council of the Society. His case was that the Acts 
referred to above were ultra vires the Society, and 
that it should be restrained from spending funds 
on them. 


Mr. Justice PETERSON, dealing with the question 


of the powers of a society created by charter at 


common law, held that it could do with its 
property all such acts as an ordinary person could 
do, and even if its charter prohibited an act 
could do it; but that it did not follow that a member 
could not take proceedings to prevent it from 
doing acts outside its charter which might lead tc 
its destruction by the forfeiture of its charter 
Acting on this principle he examined in detail the 
proposed acts objected to by the plaintiff, con 
cluding his judgment with a declaration that il 
was not within the powers or purposes of the 
Society to take part or spend funds in the establish. 
ment of the committee referred to above, or t 
undertake any of the matters referred to above 
under (a), (vb), (c), and (e). As to all these pro 
ceedings he granted an injunction. In refusing au 
injunction as to other points he observed that 
some were not pressed by the plaintiff ant 
that he had no evidence as to the nature 0 
the functions referred to in (d), and also that he 
did not consider the objection to a register 0 
unsatisfactory employees, to the effect that ib wa 
not for the benefit of members as a whole, to have 
been made out. He had no hesitation as to insur 
ance as proposed, (e) not being within the charte! 
or contemplated by those who procured it. No’ 
had he any doubt as to (a), (b), and (c), which he 
regarded as proposals which would convert thi 
society into a trade-union. The importance of thi 
decision to societies incorporated by charter 1! 
obvious both in respect of the general principle 
that should govern their activities and of thi 
application of those principles. The result of al 


appeal, if any, will be watched with interest. 
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Safeguarded Milk. 


| “WE drew attention last week to a circular issued 
_ by the Ministry of Health to the local authorities 

referring to the regulations in regard to the sale of 

graded milk. [tis admitted in this circular that little 
advantage has been taken of these official arrange- 
, ments, whilst it was rightly urged that producers 
, and distributors should be encouraged by a growing 
. demand to undertake the supply of high-grade milk 
| in accordance with the prescribed conditions. In 
| 





. our correspondence columns this week Dr. S. G. 
_Moork, medical officer of health of Huddersfield, 
. refers to the fact that there is now a Bill in Parlia- 
/ ment to amend the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
- Act of 1915, a measure which, it may be remembered, 
" was designed merely to save what might be saved 
« of the comprehensive Milk and Dairies Acts of 1914, 
, when the war prevented their enforcement. 
_ Dr, Moore’s plea is that there should be inserted 
, in the amending Bill a clause insisting on pasteurisa- 
tion of all but graded and certified milk. It will be 
agreed, however, that the method of pasteurisation 
calls for control as much as the inspection of the 
herds and vigil over the bacteriological state of the 
high-grade milk, As hinted by Dr. MoorgE, the process 
can obviously be scamped, in which case the con- 
sumer would not be protected from the dangers of 
‘contaminated milk. Pasteurisation scientifically 
i carried out is certainly calculated to remove the 
‘worst dangers of a contaminated milk-supply, 
\ judging from the experience of the United States, 
| but it does not necessarily connote clean milk, 
j and there is a risk in leaving in the hands of the 
“ producer a method recognised by Act of Parliament 
» without taking steps at the same time to see that 
|} it is efficiently carried out. Care, of course, must 
| also be taken to prevent the producer resorting to 
| 


| 
| 
j 


| 
f 
‘ 





slovenly methods of production and distribution. 
_ This is a reasonable demand in view of the increased 
, cost of milk obtained under the high hygienic 
, conditions demanded by the graded qualities. Doubt 
| may well be expressed as to whether the pasteurisa- 
, tion of milk containing dung particles will cover 
, its sins, for a revival of its iniquitous contents may 
» occur during transport, delivery, or storage. 
We must bear in mind that with milk we are 
» dealing with a nutritious fluid with eminently 
. cultural properties, and the cleanliness of a milk- 
supply should be the supreme consideration. In 
| its fluid form, as is well known, milk is most 
| Susceptible to chemical change and infection, and 
» Steps taken to protect fluid milk from disease- 
bearing entities must follow it from the stage of 
, production to delivery. Numerous amendments in 
the Bill now before Parliament are an attempt to 
guard against such contingencies. The most im- 
portant amendment, it seems to us, occurs in the 
paragraph in Section 3 which provides “for requiring 
milk to be treated by such process or processes as 
May be prescribed by the Order,’ and the amended 
_ Bill is designed to make for progress, giving wider 
facilities for securing the quality of the milk- 
| Supply. It provides, for example, for the licensing 
(of dairymen and dairies, for the undertaking by 
‘Sanitary authorities of the supply, distribution, 
cleansing, and storage, and for the organisation of 
milk and dairies committees appointed by local 
authorities, It is noteworthy that the expression 
“a sanitary authority” is to be substituted for “the 
council of a non-county borough.” Quite apari 
from the inclusion of a pasteurisation clause in 
the Bill, such bodies will no doubt be authorised to 
deal with Dr. Moorn’s suggestion. 
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Annotations, 


"Ne quid nimis.’’ 








THE NOBEL PRIZES FOR MEDICINE. 


IT is announced that the Nobel Prize for Medica! 
Science for 1919 has been awarded to Jules Bordet of 
Brussels, and that for 1920 to August Krogh of 
Copenhagen. There will, we think, be a general agree- 
ment among biologists that the adjudicators have chosen 
wisely, for the recipients are both original investigators 
who have made substantial and solid advances in the 
Sciences allied to medicine. Bordet was among the first 
to expose and unravel the strange properties of immune 
serums more than 25 years ago, when he worked at the 
reactions between antigen, immune body,and comple- 
ment, and it is no disrespect for its inventor that has led 
everyone to use Ehrlich’s convenient expression instead 
of ‘‘ substance sensibilisatrice.’’ Bordet’s name is not 
associated with any notorious discovery or diagnostic 
test, but we may remind our readers that the Wasser- 
mann test for syphilis is simply an application of the 
work of Bordet and Gengou on the fixation of comple- 
ment as an example of what has been built on the 
solid foundations for which he is responsible. Bordet’s 
great survey of the present state of knowledge of 
immunity published last year is a landmark in the 
study of the subject; it would be a useful act of 
appreciation if it were made more available to English 
readers in a translation. Krogh is probably less 
well-known outside the circle of physiological specialists, 
though a good deal of his work has been published in 
English journals. Like his fellow prizeman, he is con- 
Spicuous more for the solid worth of his investigations 
than for their popularity. His researches on respiration 
are models of accuracy, and the refinements and pre- 
cision of his technique have introduced varieties of new 
apparatus which have become almost necessities for 
anyone working along the same lines. A z00-physio- 
logist in the best sense, he has inquired into the 
respiration of fishes and snails as well as of man, 
and his breadth of view is well shown in the volume 
on respiration which he contributed to Longman’s 
‘‘ Monographs on Biochemistry.’’ 


WHAT CONSTITUTES MENTAL DEFECT 9 


IN the absence of any more satisfactory means of 
differentiating persons of abnormal mental development 
the application of tests for ‘‘intelligence’’ has of late 
years become fairly general, and even though the results 
obtained have not always been handled with discretion, 
it has been recognised that these results have some 
value in enabling an examiner to decide as to the 
capacity of individuals to meet their social obligations. 
The method has perhaps been employed more widely 
in the United States than in this country, and numerous 
statistical tables have been published which indicate 
how large a _ percentage of criminals, prostitutes, 
inebriates, and the like, fall below the normal intellectual 
levels. Figures based upon the examination of 1,700,000 
recruits for the American Army, made public in 1919 by 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, who has long been associated with 
work of this kind, suggested that the mental condition 
of the general population of the United States was 
surprisingly backward. It appeared, from the observa- 
tions made, that 70 per cent. of the population have only 
attained to the mental level proper to children of 14 
years of age, while 45 per cent. have a mental age of 12 
years or under. We are naturally prompted to inquire 
whether matters are as bad as this in our own 
country, for if the conclusions arrived at are equally 
applicable to the people of Great Britain they have 
a practical importance which those of our readers 
who work among the mentally defective will do-well to 
note. It would appear from a recent statement by Mr. 
Cyril Burt,’ psychologist to the London County Council, 
that we have no justification for assuming the attitude 
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of the Pharisee. 
7/10 of the average amount of intelligence at his age 
indicates that a person is mentally defective, a mental 
age of 11 would mark the lower limit of normal intelli- 
gence in the adult, since intelligence does not appear 
to increase after about the age of 16 years. Mr. Burt 
considers the suggested level of 11 years a high one. 
‘*T should,’’ he says, ‘‘ hesitate to consider a person 
defective on the ground of intelligence alone unless his 
mental age were only 8 or less.’’ Medical examiners 
will have to reconsider their responsibilities under the 
Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 very carefully if they 
must regard as uncertifiable persons showing anything 
more than half the normal amount of intelligence. The 
effect of such a course would be to eliminate the class 
of ‘‘ feeble-minded ’’ altogether if the examiner employs 
the tests in the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Scale, while practically no ‘‘ moral imbecile ’’ could, on 
these lines, be regarded as having such ‘‘ permanent 
mental defect’’ as would bring him within the scope of 
the Mental Deficiency Act. 


‘PHYSIOLOGICAL REVIEWS.”’ 


WE are prepared to give a warm welcome to a new 
journal to be ealled Physiological Reviews, to be 
published by the American Physiological Society, under 
the editorial direction of such well-known trans-Atlantic 
physiologists as W. H. Howell, Baltimore; Reid Hunt, 
Boston; F. S. Lee, New York; J. J. R. Macleod, 
Toronto ; Lafayette B. Mendel, New Haven; H. Gideon 
Wells, Chicago; with D. R. Hooker, of Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, as managing director. The first part 
will appear in January, 1921,’'and the publication will 
be continued quarterly, the annual subscription being 
$6, and each volume: will extend to 500 pages. The 
main object is to furnish a means whereby those 
interested in the physiological sciences may keep in touch 
with contemporary research, and the reviews should 
appeal strongly to teachers of the underlying sciences, 
to clinicians, but particularly to scientific clinicians and 
to laboratory workers. There are a large number of 
journals of one ‘kind and another which usually, with- 
out comment, publish abstracts of recent papers on 
various subjects. One of the earliest was the Central- 
blatt f. d. Med. Wissenschaften, out of which sprang 
many other Centralblatter in Germany, including the 
Centralblatt fir Physiologie and the more recent 
very comprehensive Berichte tiber die Gesamte Phy- 
stologie}; and our own Physiological Society pub- 
lishes physiological abstracts. The object of the 
new publication is something different. It is to 
be more on the lines of the well-known ‘ Harvey 
Lectures,’’ published in the United States, and the 
perhaps better known ‘‘ Ergebnisse der Physiologie.’’ 
The object is to provide articles from time to time in 
which the most recent literature is compared and 
summarised. Thus it will represent a ‘‘ follow on ”’ to 
the abstracting journals, supplementing them, and it 
will be the duty of the editorial board to select 
subjects and assign them to authors who will give a 
comprehensive, critical, and reasoned review of all 
the recent literature bearing on the subjects selected. 
In this way a balanced treatment of topics of special 
import at the time will be secured. In addition, each 
article will contain complete bibliographical lists of the 
subject under review. In order that the character and 
scope of these articles may be judged, we give the titles 
of the subjects for summary and comparison in the first 
two numbers. The regulation of the pulmonary circula- 
tion, the origin and propagation of the cardiac impulse, 
the anaphylactic reaction, photo-electrical currents of 
the eye and the carbon-dioxide carrier of the blood. 
In Part 2, which will appear in April, the five reviews 
will be: blood volume and its regulation; the sugar of 
the blood; the circulation in capillaries and veins; the 
heat-regulating mechanisms of the body; contributions 
of war surgery to the physiology of the (central) nervous 
system. Reviews of subjects of such scientific and 
practical importance by carefully selected authors of 
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If it is accepted that to have less than | 


established repute, as the published list assures, cannot 
but prove at oncé a boon and an incentive to the future 
development of physiology, as well as to experimenta] 
medicine—and in physiology the editors include bio- 


chemistry, biophysics, experimental pharmacology, and 


experimental pathology. 


We wish the new venture 
every success. a 


ee 


MEDICINE AND PLUMBING. ag 
ON Monday evening Dr. F. J. Waldo, Master of the 





Worshipful Company of Plumbers, presided over the 


first annual dinner of the Company which had been 
held since the commencement of the war. By the 
courtesy of the Lord Mayor, who was present as the 
principal guest, together with the Sheriffs of the City 
of London, the dinner was held at the Mansion House, 
when a large number. of guests assembled. Dr. 
Waldo, in responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Health of 


the Company,’’ which was given in eloquent terms | 


by Viscount Burnham, briefly detailed its history and 
objects, alluding especially to the design of the Company 
to obtain the principle of the national registration of 
plumbers under which the public -could distinguish 
the educated plumber and secure a proper system of 
education and a high standard of practice. The 
national registration of plumbers was recognised by 
all the speakers to be the ideal immediately ahead of 
the Company, and insistence was laid on the value 
that such registration might be to the public health. 
This ig a view which medical men will heartily 
endorse. It is quite impossible to estimate the debt 
which public health owes to effective plumbing, and it 
would make dismal reading to recount the number of 
cases in which defective technique in sanitation has 
led to disease. The aim of the Company of Plumbers 
will have the sympathy of all our readers. o 





SHARK-BITES. i 
THE cases in which a person bitten by a shark has 
escaped are so few that they are curiosities in medical 
literature. In the Medical Journal of Australia Mr. 
Harold Miller, of Townsville, Queensland, has reported 
the following case :— f 
A. yacht conveying stores to the Bay Rock Lighthouse 
from Townsville capsized in Cleveland Bay, which is 
infested with sharks, overturned, and sank. The seven 
occupants tried to swim to the rock, a distance of about 
three miles. One of them, a youth of 20, was attacked by a 
shark after he had been swimming for 20 minutes. The 
shark evidently did not get sufficient grip with his teeth. It 
then tossed the youth out of the water a distance of several 
feet and did not trouble him again. He was able to continue 
his swim and eventually reached the rock. Three of the 
occupants were lost, but the others reached the rock with- 
out molestation. On examination the wounds, which were 
on the right side of the lower part of the trunk, were found 
not to be deep. The majority penetrated only to the 
subcutaneous tissue. Some on the buttock extended more 
deeply, exposing the muscles, and some on the posterior 
aspect of thorax penetrated to the ribs. Eleven days after 
the attack the wounds had partially healed. 
In the same number of the journal Mr. C. Wassell has 
reported the case of a native of Thursday Island, who was 
working naked as a pearl diver. He wasattacked bya shark 
while under water. The fish went for his head, which it 
took in its mouth. The man was of splendid physique, but 
unarmed. By sheer force he managed to liberate himself. 
A photograph of the bites shows clearly that his head was 1n 
the shark’s mouth. He recovered without incident. 


We may refer to some cases of shark-bite in the 
Philippine Islands recorded in the New York Medical 
Journal of Nov. 22nd, 1902, by Dr. J. A. Guthrie, 4 
surgeon in the United States Navy. One is much more 
remarkable than either of the preceding cases. A man, 


while swimming, felt himself suddenly dragged under 


water. Not realising the cause, his first impulse was t0 
resist and swim to the surface. He then felt a terrible 


crunching at his knee, but owing to excitement did not, — 


according to his statement, feel any pain. He felt 
himself released and swam to a boat'15 yards away- 
He realised that his leg was gone, but dauntilessly 
struggled on. He was hauled aboard, and by pressure 


on the femoral artery the hemorrhage was controlled. 
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With a piece torn from a shirt and a stick a tourniquet | population of the areas for which schemes have been 
|was improvised and he was rowed to his Ship, where | approved is approximately 35? millions in England and 
» surgeon performed amputation. He recovered. In Wales. Orders have been issued putting into force 
_ mother case a Moro was in his fish weir catching fish | Section 1 of the Venereal Disease Act, 1917, in 60 
\vith his hands. A shark which had been entrapped bit | counties, 74 county boroughs, and in the City of London 
im in the thigh, carrying away a large part of the | —i.e., in the areas of 135 authorities out of 144. The 
) xtensor muscles and leaving a gap 10 by 6 in. extend- following table indicates the extent to which the clinics 
| ng down to the bone. The wound healed by granulation | were utilised during the calendar year 1919 :— 
| vith the aid of skin-grafting. In a third case a Moro 


} vas bitten in the face while Swimming in his fish weir | | : 
\atehing fish with his hands. When seen an hour after- Cases dealt with for London. | Hacitpine Comecns 
/vards his nose was hanging by a shred and there were the first time. pane fs ae 
, tints of shark’s teeth over the whole of the right cheek. 



































1918. 1919. | 1918. | 1919. 
‘he nose was sutured and an iodoform dressing applied. Syphilia, (ups seconmensddovokss 8.989 9,785 | 26,912 | 42.956 
; Mion by first intention followed. Sofé.chancre 2 198 481 | 806 | 2,114 
Gonorrhea Seer ssc ee 7,614 12,881 17,635 38,500 
Cases of disease | 
venereal disease;| 2,851 5,118 6,622 | 15,392 
rs THE MILK SITUATION IN GERMANY. coming for diagnosis | 
" THE first editorial note in the Miinchener medizinische pg ocr | eli tar cctaes? 
‘ : Frees Totals .. | 19,452 28,265 51,975 | 98,262 
Jochenschrift for Oct. 22nd runs as follows :-— tee tie 
According to newspaper reports, 





the Reparations Com- | Total out-patient atten- l| g : Pt | 4 
‘lission is demanding from Germany the immediate Ganiben ot ht ee pe ak c “ Te 

ilk alone a daily reduction of 6,000,000 litres. Sineo the | | 

the “oath ep t in a eA ot Seren ane) These figures show a remarkable increase, especially 
fi ets no mk at all, the reduction affects | : : : , 43 ; 
early exclusively sick people, nursing mothers, and young on bo Praca tee? th, Uh, Atty pee ae a 
iildren. To make such a suggestion to our severely under- relative frequency of gonorrhoea and syphilis (23 to 1) 
ourished people is so inhuman, so shameless, that no word | 18 Correct, it is clear, the report states, that only a low 


indignation thereat can be sharp enough. It isan attack | Proportion of the cases of gonorrhcea in the country 
‘med at the survival of our ra 


i ce, which can only now be | come under treatment at public clinics. Probable 
»pt alive thanks to the help of 


»pta aks ! America and other philan- | reasons for the neglect to apply for treatment are the 
/Fopic organisations. Until now our rulers have given 


x to all and every demand of the Ententy ate in light view which is taken by the general public of the 


‘ ; : : i S of gonorrhoea and the inadequate facilities 
jat with this attack on the dearest thing a nation possesses | SCMOUSHESS 0 “ : 

‘its children—even the lamb-like patience of Pee eitn at many clinics for its treatment. 
ople will come to an end, and that popular anger will 


/ush aside the Government which offers to bow to this 
mand. 
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fae prospects of famine in Germany during the 
mming winter are serious enough, but we believe our 
nmtemporary to be misinformed in regard to the 
eparations Commission’s proposals, although it is 
‘ficult here also to obtain accurate information 
‘garding them. According to the terms of the Peace 
‘eaty, 140,000 milch kine were to be handed over by 
ermany to France and Belgium, and this trausfer was 
oceeding smoothly until its interruption by an out- 
“eak of epidemic stomatitis. In addition, and by way 
| part payment in kind of the money indemnity, it is 
derstood that France and Belgium have asked for 
0,000 head of German cattle ; but these are not to be 
leh kine, nor has any decision been reached regard- 
3 the date of their transfer. There is a world 
ortage of cow’s milk, but we are glad to assure 
t Munich colleagues that whatever may be the 
oling of the medical profession in this country it is 


! t party to a design for starving German babies. 
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THE RELATION OF TEMPERATURE TO MALARIA 
IN ENGLAND. 


IN a communication to the August number of the 
Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps Major Angus 
Macdonald records some interesting observations on 
the incidence of malaria in relation to temperature, 
with special reference to outbreaks of the disease in 
this country. Incidentally, he finds reason for doubting 
the accuracy of the general belief that prior to the 
latter half of last century malaria was rife in certain 
districts of England. His researches into old records 
led him to the conclusion that the disease has 
occurred in epidemic form, of which the last re- 
corded visitations were in 1823-26 and 1857-60, 
with intervening periods, during which there are 
Sporadic cases, but no continuity of endemic 
malaria. Examination of the temperature records 
from 1763 to date, for the whole of which period fairly 
reliable observations appear to be available, shows a 
remarkable succession of abnormally hot seasons during 
the years 1856-59. Other periods of exceptional heat, 
though to a less degree, were in 1808-09 and 1825-26. 
A scrutiny of the daily records during the summers of 
1856-59 shows that the temperature conditions requisite 
for the completion of the plasmodial cycle in the 
mosquito were amply fulfilled, and there can be no 
doubt that the continuity of hot seasons was a factor of 
paramount importance in determining the high malaria 
incidence during those years. It should not, however, 
be overlooked that this same period of years corre- 
sponded with the end of the Crimean War and the whole 
duration of the Indian Mutiny, and previous to and 
during the period carriers were doubtless arriving in 
the country in exceptionally large numbers. 

Coming to recent events, with the importation and 
distribution throughout the country of malaria carriers 
in numbers beyond all previous experience, an unpre- 
cedented opportunity was provided of assessing the 
relative importance of the carrier factor in the spread 
of the disease under climatic conditions such as ours. 
There was, according to expectation, an increase of 
indigenous malaria. The officially recorded numbers. 
which probably fall considerably short of the actual 
numbers, are, aS quoted by Major Macdonald, 200 cases 
in 1917, 86 in 1918, and about 40 up to Nov. 1st, 








VENEREAL DISEASE SCHEMES. 

A REPORT on venereal disease from the pen of Dr. 
_ J. H. Coutts is included in the first annual medical 
port (dated August 4th, 1920) of the Ministry of 
alth. The number of clinics, it is stated, now open 
176 a8 compared with 148 in June, 1919. But this 
are does not indicate the whole advance in facilities. 
Many clinics the number of weekly sessions has 
M increased and hours modified to suit the con- 
uence of patients, thus enabling larger numbers to 
‘@ advantage of the opportunities afforded for treat- 
‘nt. There are 100 auxiliary clinics held in the 
ne premises or elsewhere, and at 15 hostels patients 
4 admitted for prolonged periods of treatment. 
© number of laboratories hitherto approved in 
‘mexion with venereal Schemes is 65, some 
oratories serving a number of Clinics. In addition 
angements have been approved at a considerable 
mber of clinics for the immediate examination at or 
-onnexion with the clinic of smear preparations for 
ection of Sp. pallida or gonococci. Venereal disease 
‘emes have been approved for 61 counties, 78 county 
‘oughs, and for the City of London; 140 in all. The 
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1919. Most of these cases occurred in Sheppey and at 
Sandwich, in the neighbourhood of marsh lands which 
are infested with Anopheles maculipennis. In no case 
were parasites other than that of benign tertian malaria 
(P. vivax) found; the absence of P. ma larie is not sur- 
prising, since the number of carriers of this form of the 
malaria parasite was negligible ; but the same cannot 
be said of the parasite of malignant tertian malaria 
(P. falciparwm), carriers of which arrived in this 
country from Macedonia and other war areas in large 
numbers. In this connexion it may be noted that in 
France a few indigenous cases of malignant tertian 
malaria have been recorded, and it has been shown 
that the development of P. falciparum in the 
mosquito may proceed at temperatures not unusual 
during the summer in England. Turning to the 
temperature records, the first spell of hot weather 
in 1917 was in the middle fortnight of June ; the earliest 
cases of indigenous malaria were recorded in the 
beginning of July. There were further prolonged 
periods with a mean daily temperature well over 60°F. 
during July and August, and the season may therefore 
be regarded as a favourable one for the development 
of the malaria parasite. In 1918 there was no con- 
tinuous hot weather till July, and malaria made 
its appearance in August, the total number of cases 
being 86—less than half the number recorded for 
the previous year. In 1919 the season was still 
less favourable, the advent of continued hot weather 
being delayed to August. A period of exceptional heat 
during this month and the greater part of September 
was not sufficient to compensate for the late beginning 
of the hot season, and the number of indigenous cases 
was relatively small, being reduced to 40, of which most 
occurred in early September. It is thus seen that the 
number of cases in each year varied directly with the 
effective temperature period, being greatest when this 
was longest in 1917, and smallest when the period was 
shortest in 1919. Consideration of these figures serves 
to emphasise the relative insignificance of the carrier 
factor in the absence of favourable climatic conditions. 
Notwithstanding the influx of carriers in unprecedented 
numbers, the sum of the recorded cases of indigenous 
malaria for the three years 1917-19 was less than 330, a 
proportion of which, probably a very small one, repre- 
sented the normal sporadic incidence. It is fortunate 
that during these years the seasons, taken as a whole, 
have been unpropitious to the development of the 
malaria parasite; if the importation of carriers from 
Eastern war zones had happened to coincide with a 
series of abnormally hot seasons such as were experi- 
enced during the years 1856-59, we should probably 
have been confronted with an outbreak of indigenous 
malaria ona much more formidable scale than has been 
the case. 





































ANOMALOUS FORMS OF PNEUMONIA. 


THE symptoms, physical signs, and course of the 
majority of cases of lobar pneumonia are so 
characteristic and almost stereotyped that it is 
important to remember that many anomalous forms 
of this condition occur, and that the diagnosis may 
be obscure and difficult to establish in some of them 
owing to the mode of onset, the late development of 
signs, or the presence of complications tending to 
simulate other conditions. We are not here concerned 
with the influenzal pneumonia dealt with in a note by 
Dr. H. T. Gillett on p. 945, as this is probably not a 
true pneumonia but a septic broncho-pneumonia. Dr. 
H. W. Hales’s interesting note last week recorded two 
cases of true pneumonia, both in children, in which the 
onset of the disease was associated with conditions in 
the right iliac region suggesting appendicitis. In both 
cases there were also marked cerebral symptoms, 
though no evidence of invasion of the central nervous 
system or the meninges was forthcoming, except that 
in both lumbar puncture showed that the cerebro-spinal 
fluid was under pressure. One of the cases was fatal, 
and a left-sided pneumonia with purulent fluid in the 
pleura was found, and, in addition, a small pneumococcal 
abscess was discovered in the lumen of the appendix. 


Dr. Hales suggests that this may have been the primary 


focus, and that the lung condition was secondary to it. 
The second case recovered, but was left with a lump ip 
the right iliac fossa suggestive of enlarged glands. It 
is well recognised that the onset of some cases oj 
pheumonia may cause abdominal symptoms on the 
same side, particularly when the lower lobe of the 
lung and the diaphragmatic pleura are involved, bui 
the anomalous association of left-sided pneumonia witl 
symptoms suggestive of appendicitis was explained bj 
the actual condition found in the appendix in the firsi 
case described by Dr. Hales. These cases emphasise 
the importance of an examination of the chest as wel 
as of the abdomen in cases of abdominal pain originatins 
with acute febrile symptoms. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN 1919. 


THE Report of proceedings under the Diseases 06 
Animals Acts and Markets and Fairs Acts for the yea 
1919, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
shows that there has been a very large increase in th 
number of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease durin 
the year. In 1918 only one outbreak was recorded ; i 
1919 there were 84. The most serious position aros 
in the Isle of Wight, where there were 27 outbreaks 
involving five parishes, a condition which ‘‘ coul 
only mean that the disease had existed unreported fc 
some time.’’ The prevalence of the disease furnishe 
opportunity for a more energetic investigation into, an 
a closer analysis of, the method of spread of infectior 
This has always been a difficult matter to fathom, and: 
cannot be said that the facts brought out in this Repo 
admit of the adoption of any very hopeful plans to prever 
or check the coming or dissemination of infectio) 
After a careful consideration of prevalent theories as 1 
the origin of the outbreaks, it is suggested that duck 
geese, and gulls, which travel long distances for foo 
may be possible carriers of infection by means of the 
feet or plumage, or by: excretion of the virus, whic 
passes unchanged through theintestines. On the oth: 
hand, it is considered more likely that the virus is ai 
borne; experiments by Blackley have shown that gra: 
pollen may be carried as far as from Norway to th 
country, and this pollen might easily be contaminate 
in countries where the disease is almost alwa: 
present. Again, infected mucus can be carried loi 
distances by air currents and clouds ; the disea 
prevails in England at times when it is also prese 
in Northern France, Belgium, and Holland. . The 
were 143 cases of rabies, 140 dogs, 2 horses, a! 
1 pig being implicated. In many cases the he: 
and neck of the suspected animal were sent 
the laboratory and a quick and accurate diagnos 
of the disease was made by histological examinati 
and discovery of ‘‘ Negri bodies.”’ Z 

Treatment of 66 persons (46 bitten by animals prov 
to be rabid) was arranged for by medical officers of t 
Ministry of Health ; the good work done is indicated 
the fact that no deaths occurred from hydrophob: 
There were increases in the number of swine fev 
cases reported and in the number of outbreaks cc 
firmed; the reporters came nearer to a recognition 
the symptoms of the disease than in former years, b 
only 2317 cases were confirmed out of a total of 10,2 
suspected pigs reported. The reporters evidently ¢ 
on the safe side. Glanders is now approaching 
point of eradication, only 25 outbreaks having occurré 
By slightly extending the powers of local authoriti 
with more complete control against introduction fre 
abroad, the disease may be entirely stamped out in tl 
country. The importance of this result to man hims 
is brought home by the extraordinarily interesting C 
of human glanders recorded in our present issue by I 
F.H. Jacob and Dr.H.M. Turnbull. Anthrax increased 
frequency, there being 27 more outbreaks than in 19 
This is probably due to revival of trade in import 
hides and feeding stuff. Fourteen outbreaks occurred 
corporation sewage farms, and it appears that a num 
of these cases are due to contamination of the sewe 
by anthrax spores from industrial works. The sD 
dipping of sheep is shown to be useless against she 
scab. Any scientific treatment must be based o 
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| nowledge of the life-history and physical properties of 
Kohe parasite causing scab. A second dipping should be 
given after an interval of ten days. 

i} ‘Parasitic mange in the horse continues to spread. 
|There were 5003 cases reported in Great Britain in 
1919, as compared with 4483, 2614, and 2147 in previous 
| years. The Report states that the suppression of 
mange depends almost entirely on the efforts of horse- 
}awners, but such efforts must at the present time be 
almost superhuman if they are to be successful: 
| shorter working hours mean dirty horses and stables, 
and in many cases centres of infection will only 
‘ne eradicated when buildings are burnt down and 
eenerncted. 


















AN ALIENIST ON ALCOHOLISM. 


' IN arecent important article Professor Kraepelin,! of 
Munich, points out that contrary to what had been 
enerally anticipated the war did not cause any great 
nmcrease in mental disease. The number of admissions 
‘30 the Munich Psychiatric Clinic, of which he is the 
‘lirector, was 1758 in 1913 and 1838 in 1914, as 
sompared with 1478, 1488, 1448, 1614, and 1413 in 
the five subsequent years. Although allowance must 
ye made for the fact that a large proportion of 
“he male population were treated in military hos- 
jitals these figures include a considerable number 
of cases of war neurosis which almost invariably 
‘nade a rapid recovery after the end of the war. Asa 
‘welcome offset to the high mortality among asylum 
‘nmates caused by the blockade, Professor Kraepelin 
Jraws attention to the remarkable diminution through- 
out Germany in the number of mental diseases due to 
Icoholism, adding that the favourable influence which 
he scarcity of alcohol had on public health had already 
geen emphasised by several neurologists and alienists. 
(tis noteworthy that whereas the number of cases of 
wcoholic psychoses admitted to the Munich Psychiatric 
Ulinic in 1910 was 300 and in 1914 277, excluding 
those in which alcoholism was not the chief cause 
f insanity, the figures sank to 126 in 1915, 76 























nm 1916, 56 in 1917, 44 in 1918, and 43 in 1919, 
f° that the percentage of alcoholic mental diseases 
aad sunk from 22°1 to 5°5 per cent. of the total 
idmissions. There is not the slightest doubt, Professor 
‘Avaepelin remarks, that in Munich where alcoholism is 
tlmost entirely due to beer drinking, this excellent 
‘esult was caused by the smaller amount of alcohol in 
he beer. Alcoholism due to over-indulgence in beer has 
oractically disappeared in Munich, where the only 
vases of alcoholic intoxication seen are due to wine or 
orandy. These observations are in remarkable agree- 
nent with Dr. H. M. Vernon’s plea for light beer 
ontaining at most 3 per cent. of alcohol, and partly 
‘mswer the question propounded at the end of our 
“mnotation (p. 908) last week. Professor Kraepelin 
nimself earnestly opposes a return to the strong beer of 
ore-war days, stating that it is not a question of brewery 
jividends, but the all-important consideration of public 
ealth that should be decisive. In an editorial footnote 
Ye learn that his article, which was originally intended 
or the daily press, was refused insertion in a leading 
Munich paper owing to the powerful influence of the 
Jrewing interest, and that in spite of the warning of so 
ominent an authority the Munich beer has reverted to 
ts original strength. 





_ THE gold medal of the Royal Society of Medicine will 
Je handed to Sir Almroth Wright by Sir John Bland- 
utton, President of the Society, on Thursday, Nov. 11th, 
tt 6.30 P.M., instead of as previously announced. Sir 
Aimroth Wright will then deliver an address on Medical 
‘Research. 


_ AS will be seen from our Parliamentary Intelligence 
Mr. Fisher has informed Sir William Davison, in reply 
© a question in the House of Commons, that the price 
Which the Duke of Bedford and his trustees have agreed 
© accept for the site at the rear of the British Museum 
fered by the Government to the Senate of London 
Jniversity is £425,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


AGAINST 





THE last International Tuberculosis Conference was 
held in Berlin from Oct. 22nd-25th, 1913, when the 
German Empress was present at the opening session. 
Dr. Nathan Raw was a sectional president and Sir 
Robert Philip presented a report on the progress 
of the campaign against tuberculosis in Great Britain. 
The Conference then appointed for 1914, with its 
meeting-place at Madrid, did not take place on account 
of the outbreak of hostilities. In order to re-establish 
a bond between the antituberculosis associations of 
countries within the League of Nations and of the 
United States of America, a Conference was held in 
Paris from Oct. 17th to 21st. The representatives 
from Great Britain were Sir Robert Philip, repre- 
senting the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and the Ministry of Pensions; Dr. 
Nathan Raw, M.P. (N.A.P.T.); and Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland (Ministry of Pensions). As a result of the 
Conference an International Union Against Tubercu- 
losis was formed, the President being Professor Léon 
Bourgeois (Paris), and the Honorary Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Léon Bernard, 3, Rue Las Cases, Paris. Pro- 
fessor Bourgeois was to have presided at the Berlin 
Conference in 1913, but was prevented by an urgent 
operation from so doing, the late Professor Landouzy 
reading his address. The headquarters of the Union 
will be at Geneva, and the next Conference is to be 
held in London in 1921. 


Opening of the Conference at the Sorbonne. 


The opening meeting was held on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 17th, in the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, 
where M. J. L. BRETON, Minister of Hygiene, presided 
over an audience of 3000. Speaking on behalf of the 
French Government, he welcomed the delegates at this 
renaissance of international action against tuberculosis. 
On behalf of the British National Association, Dr. Raw 
thanked the Minister for his cordial welcome. 

Sir ROBERT PHILIP, whose opening address to the 
Congress was delivered in French, remarked that the 
presence of the Minister of Public Health at this 
renaissance of a world-wide organisation against tuber- 
culosis was a good omen for the future. 


The prevention of tuberculosis, he said, implied a larger 
measure of health for each individual citizen, and the 
collective health of the citizens determined the prosperity 
of a State. Tuberculosis was one of the most difficult 
and persistent of present-day problems. The infection of 
the race by tuberculosis was a stain on our vaunted civilisa- 
tion, because wherever men congregated in communities 
this disease appeared, although it was often absent amongst 
primitive peoples, and, indeed, there were still regions of 
the world where tuberculosis was unknown. Even to-day, 
as soon as a primitive people left the mountains or the 
prairies they became tuberculous. Yet science had shown 
that this disease, so far from being essential to civilisation, 
was the direct result of an imperfect and unenlightened 
civilisation. The incidence of tuberculosis was determined 
by two factors, the presence of infection and the suitability 
of the soil. In an intelligent campaign against tuberculosis 
these two factors must receive equal recognition. To 
exaggerate the importance of one at the expense of the other 
was a disastrous error. The importance of infection is seen 
in striking relief, when the disease gains access to a virgin 
soil. Many examples of this had been cited, and one 
of the most remarkable concerned the experience of 
the Senegalese troops in France during the last war. 
M. Borrel had shown that only 4 or 5 per cent. of these 
troops coming direct from Senegal to the French camps at 
Frégus were recognised as tuberculous. Nevertheless, the 
mortality due to tuberculosis amongst these troops after 
they had been in France for five months rose rapidly from 
48 in 1916 to 312 in 1917, 557 in 1918, and to 298 in 1919. Post- 
mortem examinations showed a special type of disease 
among these troops, a type which resembled the. acute 
tuberculous infection of childhood. In the older centres of 
civilisation that type of disease was not found in adult life. 
The accumulated evidence showed that in the older countries 
almost every member of the community was infected, and 
that resistance to the development of the malady was largely 
determined by environment. As long as infection was 
omnipresent, and social] conditions were unphysiological, 
the risk of developing the disease, after exposure to infection, 
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would remain very great. These two factors should deter- 
mine the future attitude of the nations of the world in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. 


Diagnosis of Tuberculosis. 


At the morning session of the Conference on Oct. 18th, 
held at the Faculty of Medicine, the value of various 
diagnostic methods was discussed. The various speakers 
confined themselves to a précis of their papers, which 
will be published in the Transactions of the Conference. 
Dr. M. L. RENON gave a résumé of the report of a 
French medical commission, which concluded that the 
only certain diagnostic sign was the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in the sputum, but urged that the search for 
tubercle bacilli should be thorough and that when 
necessary inoculation of the guinea-pig should always 
be practised. In France 97 per cent. of the urban 
population gave a positive reaction to the cutaneous 
reaction (von Pirquet), and consequently this reaction 
was useless in the diagnosis of active tuberculosis in 
adults. Dr. BACHMANN (Switzerland) said that accurate 
diagnosis could only be attained by a combination 
of clinical and biological methods.—Dr. SUTHERLAND 
said that throughout the world the problem appeared 
to be the same. General practitioners failed to 
recognise the early stages of tuberculosis. The new 
International Union would do well to encourage 
early and accurate diagnosis. The difficulty had 
been stated 400 years ago by Machiavelli—‘‘ In its 
beginnings the disease is easy to cure but difficult to 
recognise, but when it continues unrecognised and 
untreated it becomes easy to recognise but difficult to 
cure.’’—Dr. CHARLES MINOR (U.S.A.) summarised the 
reports of the American National Association and of the 
United States Army Medical Service on clinical and 
biological diagnostic methods. 


Social Campaign Against Tuberculosis. 

At the second session on Oct. 19th Dr. ARMAND 
GUILLON gave an account of the work of various anti- 
tuberculosis organisations in France, and paid a high 
tribute to the work of the Rockefeller Commission.— 
Sir ROBERT PHILIP stated the position in Great Britain, 
and quoted the figures published in the recent report of 
the Ministry of Health.—Dr. F. MoRIN (Switzerland) 
said that the Swiss Government had recently passed a 
law requiring compulsory notification, disinfection of 
houses, hospital treatment for advanced cases, and 
supervision of conditions in workshops.—Dr. ANTONIO 
ESPINA Y CAPO (Spain) said that they should no longer 
depend on charitable contributions for the antitubercu- 
losis campaign, but on Government contributions in 
order to place the movement on a firm basis. 


Social Functions. 


The last business meeting of the Conference was 
held on. Oct. 20th, and. on the 21st a large number of 
dispensaries and hospitals in Paris were open to the 
delegates. During the Conference the delegates received 
much hospitality from their French confréres, and 
attended many functions, including a reception at 
the Hotel de Ville. The Rockefeller Commission in 
Paris held a reception on Oct. 20th, and also arranged 
a popular entertainment at the ‘‘ Cinema Select,’’ where 
their new propaganda film, ‘‘ La Force de la Vie,’’’ 
was shown. At this meeting, which was open to the 
general public, Sir ROBERT PHILIP gave a popular 
address in French. 


A MASSAGE CLINIC AT St. DUNSTAN’S.—St. 
Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors initiated 
on Noy. lst an interesting massage experiment. An up-to- 
date massage, electro-therapeutic clinic has been opened 
at 18, Christopher-street, Finsbury-square, E.C., under the 
auspices of St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and 
Railors, where the operators are blinded soldiers trained at 
St. Dunstan’s. The four treatment rooms, in which it will 
be possible to deal with 40 to 50 cases daily, have been 
equipped with all the necessary apparatus, and the clinic 
has been approved by the Ministry of Pensions for ex-officers 
and men who work in the City, and who find it difficult to 
obtain the treatment prescribed for them on account of lack 
of facilities near their place of employment. 
¥raser, a blinded officer, is.in charge of the clinic. 


Captain. Ian. 


THE LONDON MOTOR EXHIBITION. 
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THE LONDON MOTOR. EXHIBITION, ‘ 
(FROM OUR MEDICAL MOTORING CORRESPONDENT.), 





To-DAY (Friday) the fourteenth annual Motor Exhibi- 
tion, organised by the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, will be opened to the public. It will be 
held at Olympia and at the White City simultaneously, 
and each show will be equally attractive. Last year, 
though many firms exhibited suitable wares, few were 
able to accept orders for delivery within a reasonable 
time. In addition, labour difficulties, scarcity of 
material, and the clamour of customers did not con- 
tribute to finish and workmanship. This year it is 
different: production is approaching the demand, and 
in some cases exceeding it. In fact, in America, and to 
a small extent in this country, some price reductions 


have been announced. Many question whether this is — 


the beginning of a wholesale fall ia prices. The 


question arises, Should the purchase of a car be 


put off, trusting to this surmise? I think it will 
be admitted that, generally speaking, selling prices’ are 
established on the cost of production. 


declines the selling price will also come down. Steel is 


greatly employed in car manufacture, and the basis of 


steel-making is coal. The present shortage and cost of 
that essential makes a likelihood of an immediate fall 
in price remote. Those who can delay purchasing fora 
year or two might do so with advantage. By then there 
will probably be a fixed ratio between output and unit 
of wages paid, with the consequence that manufacturers 
will be able to speed up production, and thus with a 
fall in cost there will be one in the selling price. 


Requisites of the Medical Man’s Car. 


What does a medical man need in the matter of a car? 


For town, a landaulette or coupé; for the country, a 
coupé or a two- or four-seater with a one-man hood and 
side curtains, so as to get an all-weather body. A ten 
or twelve horse-power engine is in most cases sufficiently 
powerful, but there should be simplicity of construction 
and accessibility of all parts likely to need adjustment. 
Except in very small cars four cylinders are preferable. 
Those cast in a single block are quite satisfactory, even 
though it does mean a little more trouble in handling when 
dismantling. Detachable cylinder heads have a value in 
permitting decarbonisation and easy grinding in of the 
valves. With this type there is in addition the advan- 


tage that the combustion chamber can. be machined, 


thus rendering less likelihood of carbon deposit with 
subsequent pre-ignition troubles. 
contribute to engine efficiency, but it is as well to 


see that the overhead camshaft and its gears are 


adequately lubricated. In this regard the repute of 
the maker counts for much. Firms of standing and 
name can safely be trusted to see to such matters. 
The war aero lessons are responsible for the aluminium 
alloy pistons seen in last year’s show. This year 
certain cars have, I believe, wisely discontinued their 
use. Moving parts should certainly be light, but cast- 
iron is useful stuff and for pistons seems hard to beat. 
Water circulation by thermo-syphon, if the pipes are 
sufficiently large, can be: trusted to keep most engines 
cool. It has, too, the advantage of doing away with 
a pump, and the best of pump glands occasionally 
leak. Most carburetters nowadays are satisfactory, 
especially the Zenith, Claudel-Hobson, and the 8.U., 
but it is important that they should be placed so that 
the jet and petrol filter cam be easily removed without 
taking down the carburetter itself or other parts. 
Magneto ignition is still in favour. Only about 
10 per cent. of the cars shown have battery and coil, 


though the latter are, of course, cheaper to instal, and 
satisfactory now that electric charging sets are So Com — 


monly fitted, and the accumulators thus always kept 
fully charged. 
make sure that the make-and-break is easily reached. 
On one. car I saw it struck me that to do so might 
necessitate taking down the steering column. The 


leather or ferodo-lined cone clutch and the single 


disc are most in evidence, though the multi-plate 





When this 


Overhead valves 


In the magneto type it is well to 
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has a fair number of advocates. The former has | or may at any rate point: to a picture palace having 
‘the advantage that in the event of the fibre or! been the place where the drug was passed to her. In 
‘leather wearing it is easily replaced, but the multi-plate any event, these cases, and the occurrence of others 
| meeds an expert to repair it. One great improvement in | like them, suggest that a considerable trade is carried 
} the transmission is that the old type of universal joints,} on in cocaine gold in small quantities to persons 
| which, however well lubricated, did wear and add its | who make use of it themselves or in turn resell 
| quota to the car’s noises, are now represented in many | it to others. What the actual extent of the traffic 
' cases by the leather or fibre disc kind. They are simple, | is cannot be estimated with any degree of certainty. 
| and any owner can easily replace the fibre or leather | A tempting profit can be made out of it by unscrupulous 
when worn. and needy persons, and the small quantities from which 
1 The Final Drive. this can be realised are easily concealed and transferred 
| Opinions have varied regarding the final drive. | without attracting attention. It seems unlikely that 
/For excellence and cheapness the helical bevel is| Such a trade can ever be stamped out or even sub- 
/undoubtedly first. It is quiet, and in this respect is at | Stantially reduced by the arrest and punishment of 
all events the equal of the worm. If the latter was | petty agents or of a few individuals addicted to the vice, 
fitted on top there was bed-wear; if below, then the | and the importance is evident of tracing the small 
carden shaft was not, as a rule, in line, with resulting | quantities referred to above to the sources from which 
excessive use and wear of the universal joints. In| they are derived. 

addition, the worm needs much more careful fitting: a 
strong argument against its use—any way in the cheaper “ae 
‘type ES — cE the resend high charge tos 1 a ee Soo epninal roure hae x SED Rra 
Jabour. The brake on the carden shaft is certainly 8 months’ imprisonment with hard labour was passed 
powerful, but a source of much wear, so I welcome} °@ ® man named Stopher, who pleaded guilty to a 
jhe appearance of the American plan of having both sets | Charge of aHILGhI g actual bodily harm, a charge of 
of brakes acting directly on the back wheels. Whether attempted murder being withdrawn. The prisoner was 
she two are of the internal expanding type or one with | % Ship’s steward, who had at one time lodged in the 
am external band is immaterial, so long as both can be | Prosecutor's house and was on friendly terms with him. 
-asily adjusted. The comfort of driving is, of course, He had, however, entered the house at night and taken 
sreatly influenced by the suspension, to which the | 8°™e€ money, which he returned when requested 
‘nore common use of the cantilever rear spring certainly | © 4° S0, and had Pree spread rat poison on some 
adds. The semi-elliptic form, if sufficiently long, is also sandwiches which) t SPST AT took with him when 
satisfactory. Every type should be enclosed by a gaiter, he went to his ae ¢ prosecutor ate of the 
such as the Duco, which, in addition to keeping the sandwiches, and dran a5 an which,) it was stated, 
Pomponon: leaves surrounded by lubricant, also pro- | '@¢Poison had also been placed, and became ill. It was 
jects them from water and dirt. The question of gear- | USed on behalf of the prisoner, that» what-he: had 
ever location is largely a matter of use. The central] | Cue was by way of a practical joke, devoid of criminal 
position simplifies its construction and permits entrance intent, but Mr. Justice McCardie said emphatically that 

























Poisoning as a Practical Joke. 


either side of the car, though there is always the | i Jest oF Joke were introduced into, tho law as 
Miavertontly. aioe a eta Shay shee ett added that as long as he sat on the bench he would 
lend trrangement, Neary all makers now fiveleciic | MeV" Permit any man to say that he had stabbed o 
Hated these aca a etc: eerie “ie pant to be regretted that rat and beetle poison, weed-killers, 
x . 9 . . . 
nowever, to see that they are accessible, and especially Se a cite te eee ee en 
Hat at a nee Ao Fe a aaa pene ae: events the claim to have done so as an exhibition of 
yngine that may need attention. Lastly, a would-be : Sa : ry 7, 
yurchaser should make sure that greasers and oiling es Be eS Hert, ee of the probable result, is no 
joints are not hidden in inconvenient positions. OU Ber OPO eb err 
: Hot Milk and Adulteration. 











In the Divisional Court recently in the case of 
MEDICINE AND THE LAW. Herrington v. Slater the point at issue, according to the 
appellant’s counsel, was whether a “‘ glass of hot milk ’’ 
| asked for as such in a restaurant must consist of milk 
ye Lhe Illegal Distribution of Cocaine. of the same quality as would be expected in milk not 
| For the last two months the import and export of | subjected to heat before sale. A glass of hot milk had 
.0caine and its congeners have been prohibited except | been purchased by an inspector under the Food and 
ynder licence. Nevertheless, there is too much of it Drugs Act, and the public analyst had found that it did 
‘bout. An inquest was recently held by the coroner for | not contain the necessary percentage of milk fat. He 
‘t. Pancras upon the body of a young. man named | had also stated that genuine milk when boiled would 
trutt, 87 years of age, who was proved by medical] not give such a result as he had obtained in 
jvidence, based upon post-mortem examination and|the case under consideration. On proceedings being 
‘nalysis, to have died from cocaine poisoning. He had | taken against the vendor it had been urged by 
“ft his home in Kent and come to London with the the defence that milk necessarily lost some of 
vowed intention of joining the Royal Irish Constabu- | its constituent parts in the process of boiling. The 
‘wy, and had partly filled up a form of application, magistrates in the Isle of Wight who heard the case 
when he collapsed in the corridor at a Turkish bath, | had accepted this view, and had found as a fact that 
‘nd was removed to the Royal Free Hospital, where he | the liquid had ceased to be milk because it had been 
ied. There was no evidence as to how the deceased | heated, and therefore could not be treated as milk for 
‘Otained the cocaine or with regard to any use of the| the purpose of the prosecution. They accordingly 
ug by him. In a case heard about the time of the | dismissed the charge. The local authority having 
olding of the above inquest a young woman named {| appealed, the Divisional Court allowed the appeal 
‘ceMahon was proved to have been arrested in| and remitted the case for reconsideration by the 
‘ottenham Court-road with two small packets in her | magistrates, saying that they had come to a con- 
and, one containing cocaine and the otherheroin. She | clusion which, in the opinion of the court, was 
‘48 Sentenced to three months’ hard labour for the un- wrong in law. The Lord Chief Justice said that the 
authorised possession of cocaine which in the opinion | liquid supplied was milk which had been adulterated 
‘ the police was for her own use. There was no] and did not contain the proper percentage of milk fat. 
vidence to show how she obtained it, nor in the report | It was clear that it was not hot “milk,” and it was no 
efore us was any reason given for the police having | answer to the charge to say that it had been heated. 
iSpected her of carrying it. Her own account that she | Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Acton agreed. In 
ad “found itin a kinema’”’ may have been an inven- | comment, it may be pointed out that in like cases a 
on on the spur of the moment and entirely fictitious, public analyst may be trusted to make allowance for 
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Arrangements will be made for delegates to visit 
places of scientific interest in or near Washington, 
Further information from the executive secretary, 
All-America Conference on Venereal Diseases, 411, 
Highteenth-street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

No time should be lost in following this example. 
The time is over-ripe for a national conference dealing 
with the control of venereal diseases. The papers 
read and the discussions which might follow would 
in themselves be valuable, but the chief importance 
would lie in a general, recognition of the fact that 
the nation as a nation had met to discuss a question 
of urgent national value and importance. Such a 
conference would show the public that, notwithstanding 
differences of opinion in detail between the various 
representative bodies dealing with venereal diseases. 
there is unity in the desire to investigate and t¢ 
eradicate a national sore. 


such changes in the milk as boiling would bring about. 
This, it will be observed, he did in the case under 
comment, expressly stating that the milk was defective 
to a degree above what might reasonably be expected 
after the treatment it had undergone. 


Gordon v. Goldberg. 


In this case H. J. Goldberg, practising dentistry 
in Cavendish-street, but not upon the Dental 
Register, was sued by Mrs. H. Gordon, a widow 
nearly 80 years of age, for damages for negligence 
and unskilfulness in making for her a_ set of 
artificial teeth. The plaintiff had consulted the 
defendant in the absence of her usual dentist, who 
was serving in the army, and the defendant, whose 
advertisement describing him as ‘‘D.D.S. American 
Dentistry,’’ had attracted her, had made her two sets 
of teeth. She had paid sums of £31 15s. and £40 in 
respect of these; neither had fitted her and she 
was suffering great pain, when she eventually 
consulted Mr. A. White. His evidence was to the 
effect that the teeth did not fit, being wanting 
in articulation and adaptation between the upper 
and lower jaws, and that it was impossible to 
re-adapt them. The defendant acknowledged, in cross 
examination, that he had been fined £20 and £10 
costs at Nottingham on account of an advertisement 
in which he had made use of the title “‘ dentist.” 
He denied other charges put to him, and professed 
himself ignorant of mention of himself which, counsel 
suggested, had appeared in Truth. Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt, in giving judgment for the plaintiff for £65 
and costs, said that when people went to dentists they 
expected and contracted for skill, not for infallibility. 
In judging skill account might be taken of the charges 
made, and the defendant had charged very hand- 
somely, but the teeth that he supplied were utterly 
unsatisfactory. 


Wassermann Interpretation. 

We hope that we are justified in the belief that there 
is an increasing appreciation of the danger attaching tic 
the purely empirical interpretation of the result of the 
Wassermann reaction in relation to syphilis. The 
tendency to base an opinion as to the necessity 0 
administering treatment upon data derived alone frou 
the ability of the serum to fix complement, apart fron 
clinical consideration, already has much to answer for 
But there is another and, we believe, a greater dange 
associated with the use of this valuable reaction. Th 
training which the medical student of to-day is receivin: 
in clinical pathology and bacteriology has led mam 
practitioners to undertake investigations which a yea 
or two ago would have been omitted or handed over t 
specialists. Speaking generally, such a tendency make 
for good, but there is a limit which every wise practi 
tioner will realise. No one should conduct complement 
deviation tests unless he has had a thorough trainin 
in the technique and is in daily practice at it. The tes 
is one in which a high degree of delicacy and judgmer 
is requisite for success, and on these requisites depen 
the health, happiness, and even the life of a fellov 
creature. 
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All-American Conference on Venereal Diseases. 


A SUGGESTION was made a year ago at the Cannes 
Conference of the League of Red Cross Societies for a 
series of “‘ regional conferences ’’ to discuss the World’s 
Health. The first of these is to be held at Washington 
from Dec. 6th-1lth, the Control of Venereal Diseases 
being selected as the subject for consideration. The 
choice is evidence of a just sense of proportion, for the 
sroup of venereal diseases is at present the greatest 
menace to the health of the world. Promiscuous 
sexual intercourse is believed to be on the increase, 
despite the numerous propaganda dealing with venereal 
disease, and it is incumbent upon those who recognise 
the facts to employ every measure to ensure scientific 
treatment and limitation of these diseases. The 
Washington Conference is to be representative of the 
American Nation as a whole, and will be held under 
the auspices of U.S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, U.S. Public Health Service, American Red Cross, 
and the American Social Hygiene Association. The 
following is a brief outline of the procedure :— 

The presidential address will be given by Dr. William Hi 
Welch, of Johns Hopkins University. Morning sessions will 
be devoted to the consideration of the Scientific Basis of 
Control Measures. (Tuesday) Present status and recent 
progress in medical investigation. (Wednesday) Education 
as a means of control. (Thursday) Law enforcement and 
protective social measures. (Friday) Social influences. 
(Saturday) Formulation of reports. Afternoon. sessions will 
deal with Administrative Measures in the Control of 
Venereal Diseases in the United States and Other 
Countries. The relationship between official and extra- 
governmental agencies will be considered. At evening 
sessions will be presented Authoritative Summaries 
of the Work in Venereal Disease Control. One problem 
to engage consideration is, On what basis, from a 
public health point of view, should the State attempt to 
govern the issuance of marriage licences? (We may remind 
readers that in the United States the issuing of marriage 
licences is in the hands of the separate States and is not 
under Federal control.) 


TRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


A Case of Plague in Dublin. 


A CASE of bubonic plague has occurred recently ~ 
Dublin, the first recorded, at any rate, in modern time 
A young woman a few weeks ago sought relief at one 
the city hospitals for an acute swelling in the groi 
The constitutional disturbance was greater than al 
ordinary glandular infection would account for, the ter 
perature being 105° F. The surgeon excised the inflame 
gland and submitted it to bacteriological examinatio 
Theinfection was proved to be bubonic plague. Thesour 
of the disease has not been traced. The patient liv 
near the docks and was in the habit of fondling 4 P 
cat and keeping it on her bed at night. The cat hi 
the usual feline habit of occasionally absenting hit 
self from home for a few days at a time, and it 
suggested that these expeditions were in part deyot 
to rat-hunting about the docks. The patient is pl 
sressing satisfactorily, and there has been no furth 
spread of disease. 


The British Red Cross Society and Collections in Tretat 


Some annoyance has been caused in hospital cire! 
in Ireland by an attempt made by the Joint Committe 
of the Order of St. John and the British Red Cre 
Society to collect funds in Ireland on the day—t 
second Sunday in November—which has been 
40 years devoted to collections for the Dublin Hospi 
Sunday Fund. This action of the Joint Committees 
London was taken in opposition to the definite adv! 
of the Joint Committees of the two societies in Dubl 
which is codperating in the special appeal being me 
in Ireland at present on behalf of the Dublin hospital: 

Nov, 2nd. 
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SCOTLAND. 


f 
i (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
almpurg University Rectorial Election: Myr. Lloyd 
\ George Returned.—Earl Beatty’s Farewell Address. 


_ THE final stage of the Rectorial Election was reached 
n Saturday last, when polling took place. Mr. Lloyd 
eorge was elected by a majority of 1255 votes over his 
pponent, Professor Gilbert Murray, the figures being 
764 to 509. For several weeks previously the election 
‘ampaign had been carried on with all the customary 
igour, and it ended with the traditional ‘‘ combat’’ in 
‘ae old quadrangle. 

Earl Beatty, the retiring Lord Rector, delivered an 
ddress on Oct. 28th in the McEwan Hall, the subject 
eing “‘ Sea Power.’’ The hall was filled to its utmost 
apacity, and Earl Beatty had a most enthusiastic 
ception. 

, Earl Beatty said that our own great Empire was the out- 
-anding example of one that had been created by sea 
wer. Little time was devoted to this aspect of history, 
1ough much of practical value could be learnt from it. 
hey were accustomed to associate sea power wholly with 
ar, but it meant more than the possession of fighting fleets, 
x0ugh it could not exist without them. The fleets always 
ud been closely related to the commercial prosperity of 
se country. The prosperity—indeed the existence—of the 
»untry depended upon the mercantile marine, and protection 
_the mercantile marine was the primary duty of the fleet. 

Ye possessed a great asset in a population endowed with a 
sense and sea courage. This, bred of our insular state, 

been handed down and cultivated through the ages, and 
ad proved of incalculable value from the days of Spain’s 

eatness until the present day. Sea power in war was 

@ principal means by which external pressure could 

» exercised, and, per contra, by which it could be resisted. 

oe dependence of Britain upon the sea was no modern 

jcovery. Sea power enabled us to obtain access to 

4e markets of the world even in war, and the deficiencies 

_& bad harvest in our own islands could be made up by 

pying where the harvests were good. For the maintenance 

| Sea power a mercantile marine of our own was essential ; 

_was the principal reserve of seamen for the fleet, and 

3 ships acted as transports for our expeditions. If we lost 

(r ocean trade and our sons abandoned the calling of the 

a, then, notwithstanding our fighting fleet, we should not 

Main what our ancestors made us—a great sea power. 

itl Beatty then gave examples of the influence of sea 

wer in the destinies of the world and how it had defended 

ir liberties and those of others. Sea power meant security, 

id that was essential for peaceful development. It was 

erefore a great power for peace; if wisely used it was 

aggressive itself and was a shield against aggression. 

.istory showed no instance of sea power once lost being 

‘gained. Only by studying the lessons of the past and 

»plying them to present-day conditions could we fulfil the 

stinies of the Empire. 


After the address the Lord Rector was ‘“‘ chaired ’’ to 
'€ University Union, where he was entertained to 
“ncheon. 

LE Edinburgh University. 

The number of students at the University as at 
+b. 20th was 4192, compared with 2438 at the same date 
1913. The greatest increases are in medicine and in 
‘lence. Medical students now number 1578, as against 
4 in 1913, while the science figures are respectively 
6 and 332. In addition, a considerable number of those 
Siring to study medicine have had to have thelr 
‘Mission postponed on account of lack of accommoda- 
m. The total number of students in all faculties is 
out 1000 more than the highest pre-war record. 


Edinburgh Royal Infirmary : Astley-Ainslie Bequest. 
‘Mr. David Ainslie, who died in 1900, directed his 
‘IStees to allow the income of his estate to accumulate 
t 15 years, and then with the capital so acquired to 
cet, endow, and maintain a hospital to be called the 
itley-Ainslie Institution for convalescent patients from 
€ Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. At May 16th, 1916, 
1€n the 15 years expired, the sum available amounted 
£548,761. Owing to war conditions the trustees were 





























able to make progress with the scheme, and. had per- 
"ce to continue with the accumulation of the income. 
site has now been acquired and the scheme will be 
On Oct. 19th a petition came before 


oceeded with. 
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the Court of Se8sion for approval of a deed of constitu- 
tion and trust. It is pointed out that the scheme will 
be a most valuable adjunct to the Royal Infirmary, but 
that, as it is separately financed, the bequest in no way 
relieves the monetary requirements of that institution. 
Glasgow Western Infirmary. 
The managers of Glasgow Western Infirmary have 


issued an appeal for funds, and ask for £40,000 to meet 
the anticipated deficiency on this year’s working. The 


larger towns and villages. 


appeal is necessitated by the increased cost of living, of 
medical and surgical stores, and of wages. Shortened 
hours for the staff have also necessitated an increase in 
personnel. The invested funds available are now only 
sufficient to meet about two months’ ordinary expendi- 
ture, and unless additional support is given the infirmary 
cannot be carried on in its full efficiency. The cost of 
maintenance in 1913 was £42,800, while in 1919 it had 
risen to £80,667. The expenditure for the current year 
is expected to exceed that of last year by at least 
£20,000. 

Nov. Ist. 





VIENNA: 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





British Help for Vienna Hospitals. 
- THE “ British Vienna Emergency Relief Fund’’ has 
done very noble work here in assisting our public 
hospitals with valuable gifts, thereby contributing 
materially to the improvement of conditions of general 
health. The international committee for assisting the 
Vienna hospitals has ascertained the amount of milk, 
fat, and rice necessary for these institutions, and has 
made arrangements to supply 5000 cases of condensed 
milk, together with quantities of cod-liver oil and flour. 
A sum of 1,000,000 kronen (£1000) has also been dis- 
tributed for the use of out-patient departments. Pea- 
nut butter, tapioca, chocolate, biscuits, and cocoa are 
stocked in the warehouse of the Emergency Relief 
Fund in sufficient quantities to ensure a constant, 
though moderate, supply of these unusual delicacies 
for the sick of the poorest class. The American Red 
Cross and Dutch philanthropists have also done a great 
deal of charitable work in the same direction. 
Report of the Minister for Public Health. 

A booklet published by Professor Tandler, the 
Minister of Public Health, reports the results achieved 
during the year May, 1919, till May, 1920. It can justly 
be claimed that, in spite of serious difficulties, much 
good has been done. The number of hospital clerks 
and attendants in a series of military infectious hospitals 
was reduced, and the hospitals were turned into asylums 
for invalids and defective children, and into evening 
schools. The malaria hospitals were dispensed with, 
as the disease is now practically stamped out in Vienna. 
Full explanation is given of plans for the Public Health 
Service, for the new Vaccination and Midwives Acts, 
and for the new Codex Alimentarius. The last-named 
is an especially urgent necessity on account of the sale 
of numerous substitutes and supplementary articles of 
food. School physicians and many persons occupied in 
infant and maternity welfare work were recruited for 
the Ministry and trained at its expense. The cost 
of sending over 100,000 children out of Austria, 
and of moving 40,000 within its borders was also 
borne by the Ministry. Importance is attached to 
prophylactic measures against tuberculosis. Two large 
tuberculosis institutions were taken over by the State, 
and a special sanatorium with 240 beds was 
opened for children suffering from bone tuberculosis ; 
there are now, in addition, five minor similar homes. 
All larger hospitals have maintained a ward and an. out- 
patient department for venereal diseases, and numerous 
dispensaries and ambulatories for these patients have 
been opened in various districts of Vienna and in all 
Ambulatories for scabies 
had also to be opened in Vienna. Numerous new 
general] hospitals were established in the country towns, 
especially in mountain districts, where they were badly 
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needed. A new Act dealing with the practice of medicine 
and the medical profession is'in active preparation, and 
Acts concerning dentists, apothecaries, and the panel 
system are under consideration. It is a fair record of 
work for one year, showing, however, the backward- 
ness of the previous system in spite of all efforts on the 
part of the medical profession and of others alive to the 
requirements of public health. 


A New Dispute Between Practitioners and the 
Krankenkassen. 

The constant rise of the cost of living has recently 
prompted the doctors of the sickness insurance clubs or 
‘*Krankenkassen’’ to demand an increase of payment 
from these bodies. The salaries and fees of all clerks 
and officers of these panel institutions were lately regu- 
lated in such a way as to ensure to them a modest 
living, but the medical men were forgotten. Their 
demands were met with the objection that there was 
no money available for the purpose; thus a doctor’s 
fees were less than the present salary of the worst-paid 
clerk—i.e., 19,000 kronen as compared with 24,000 kronen. 
The organisation of the medical profession finally took 
the matter up and demanded a decided increase of fees 
for the panel doctors. The following were asked for: 
100 per cent. increase of the present fixed fees, payment 
of the office rent by the Krankenkasse, and a yearly 
additional sum of 6000 kronen for depreciation of 
instruments, linen, and other equipment. These 
demands were refused. Thereupon a strike of doctors 


was contemplated and all arrangements were made 


to ensure its effective working. This plan was 
adopted with reluctance, but its necessity was clearly 
proved by the fact that the obstinate resistance 
of the leading officials of the Krankenkasse was due not 
to lack of funds, but to lack of goodwill. Negotia- 
tions between the two parties continued to be held 
from time to time, but soon they were interrupted. 
Only after Government interference, and at the last 
moment, was an understanding reached. The clubs 
granted 80 per cent. of the demands of the doctors, 
so that the lowest payment of the doctors now 
amounts to 24,000 kronen, the highest to 56,000 kronen, 
per annum—equivalent at the present rate of exchange 
to £24 and £56 respectively. The purchasing value of 


24,000 kronen in this country is, however, higher than. 


that of £24 in England. Furthermore, night-calls, 
operations, and consultations are not included. Humani- 
tarian considerations rendered the obtaining of agree- 
ment to the strike a difficult matter, and praiseis due 
to the leaders of the medical organisation in that they 
succeeded, by powerful persuasion, in enlightening 
opponents as to the justice of their case. 
Charges of Cruelty against Military Doctors. 

One of the first results of the revolution was an 
investigation into breaches of law committed by officers 
during the war. Among the latter, medical men were 
charged with cruelty towards and lack of care of their 
patients. A number of professors, surgeons, aurists, 
ophthalmologists, internists, and especially neuro- 
psychologists, were charged with cruelty by soldiers 
who felt or still feel themselves wronged by them ; the 
majority of charges concerned pronouncements of 
fitness or unfitness for active service of men coming 
from the front or newly recruited. Many pamphlets 
were published in connexion with this matter. Needless 
to say, gross exaggerations were at the base of all these 
charges. For instance, treatment with the faradic 
current of hysterical or malingering persons was 
stigmatised as ‘“‘inhuman.’’ So far as medical men 
were concerned not a single really criminal instance 
was revealed. Nothing but severe inconvenience to the 
accused resulted from the investigation. As the com- 
mittee of investigation was widely representative, and 
some of its members not too friendly to the medical 
profession, the exculpating verdict was received with 
satisfaction by all classes of the population. 

Oct. 20th. . 


_A CORNISH CENTENARIAN.—Mr. Edmund Turner 
ert of Linkinhorne, Cornwall, died recently at the age 
oO ; ; ; 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





The Clinical Congress of American Surgeons. 


THE Congress of the American College of Surgeons 
was opened on Oct. 11th at Montreal, Canada, in the 
presence of a large assemblage. Dr. William J. Mayo, 
the retiring President, handed over the chair to the 
President-elect, Dr. George E. Armstrong, C.M.G., of 
Montreal. The new President of McGill University, 
General Sir Arthur Currie, delivered an address of 
welcome, saying that Montreal was now the convention 
city of America, part of its popularity being no doubt 
due to ‘‘ Professor Johnny Walker.’’ Referring to the 
bond of common sacrifice between all English-speaking 
peoples, he said that the bond was not only of the dead 
that unite, but of the living as well. General Currie 
spoke of the two million Canadians resident in the 
United States, but owing to the turning tide of immigra- 
tion there would soon be two million Americans resident 
in Canada. 

After the presentation of the accredited delegates 
from Great Britain, Sir Berkeley Moynihan, Sir William 
Taylor, and Mr. A. Carless, the President then called 
upon Sir Berkeley Moynihan to present to the American 
College of Surgeons the mace which he and his two 
colleagues brought as the gift of the consulting surgeons 
of England.' President Armstrong voiced the apprecia- 
tion of the College of the care and thought which had 
been bestowed on the choice and design of the mace. 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan then delivered the oration to the 
late Dr. John B. Murphy. He said that Dr. Murphy 
possessed not only a great personality but a strange 
and subtle. power in impressing his own character 
upon all. He was beyond all question the greatest 
clinical teacher of his time, and he wis admired and 
respected perhaps more than he was loved. He came 
to the clinic with full preparation, and as he argued, 
questioned, and indulged in repartee and anecdote, it 
all seemed like an exhibition of intellectual mechanism. 
In operation he was apt to be slow, believing in safety 
rather than brilliance, working quietly and deliberately, 
without ostentation. All the time he would talk and 
explain in detail. He did not fail to tell of his mistakes 
as well as of his successes. As a writer and speaker 
Murphy was prolific, and while he spoke everything else 
was forgotten. Though never so eloquent as Lincoln, 
he had one thing in common with the great martyred 
President—when either spoke they made everything 
else seem commonplace. Perhaps, like other great 
men, he failed in training someone to fill his place. 
Murphy must for ever stand at the head of a long 
line of the leaders of medical thought and research. 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan concluded with a testimony to 
the inspiration the great surgeon had received from the 
companionship and presence of Mrs. Murphy. ‘* While 
Ilay my wreath of laurels to do him honour, and of 
rosemary to do him reverence, I want her to see me 
placing it in the memory of him.”’ 

The second day of the Congress began what may 
be called the serious business. The Fellows divided 
up into groups to take part in practical surgical 
work at the various hospitals and clinics throughout 
the city, and in the afternoon papers were read 
and discussed. During the course of the Congress 


the eighth annual convocation was. held, when 
some 700 graduates from the United States and 
Canada were admitted to membership. The 


Canadian Army Medical Exhibit, prepared by special 
permission of the Government, was held in the MeGill 
Medical Building. In addition there was a symbolic 
painting, an acquisition of the Medical Faculty of 
McGill—‘‘In Flander’s Fields’’—in memory of the 
author of the poem from which it takes its name, 
| Lieutenant-Colonel John McCrae, M.D. In the Canadian 
Army Medical Exhibit there were wet specimens given 
| by Major F. B. Gurd showing the effects of wounds on 
different parts of the body and conditions produced by 
Oe ey ee ee 


1 A photograph of the mace, with an account of the ceremony and 
the speeches made, was published,in THE Lancet of Oct. 16th. 
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‘gas gangrene; an exhibition of German medical supplies 
/ captured in the field :’ specimens of: bone showing the 

an exhibition by Professor A. 
}Peyron, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, showing the 
Sphagnum moss 
pictorial record of the work of the 
Maude Abbott, curator of 
)MeGill Medical Museum, was in charge of the exhibi- 
h several copies of a memoria] 
Medical Association Journal, 
stirely devoted to the life and work of Sir William 





rocess of repair; 


variety of forms cancer may take: 
| dressings; and a 
\0.A.M.C. 


in France. Dr. 













sion. There were also 
aumber of the Canadian 


\sler. 
University. 
. Dr, A. B. MacCallum, who for many years 


Jniversity of Toronto, but for 





eGill University, Montreal. 


Tuberculosis in Montreal. 


he total deaths recorded were 
om. influenza. 













“ganisation. 
ie, Reputed Cancer Cure. 
‘The Academy of Medicine, Toronto, has 
rofessor John J. Mackenzie, professor 
1e University of Toronto; Dr. 
‘sociate professor of clinical medicine, 


sociation ; 


tal; and Dr. J. H. McPhedran, 


puted the Deputy Minister, Dr. 
je matter before a scientific body for investigation. 
Yet. 24th. 
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7 SWITZERLAND. 


|. (FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 








‘ An Official Medical Bulletin. 
“NCREASING financial difficulties have 





“ere. Swiss medical associations 
its strenuously declined the system 


dered. The minimal pre-war 


oer cent. 


2 (or nearly 2s.) 


age their own panel doctors. 


_ Bulletin Officiel des Médécins 
Aarily to the material interests of the medical 
Stitioner. It is to contain reports of cantonal 
lical societies, and of their negotiations with the 
Jorities and with workmen’s associations. From 
Ast last the Central Committee of Swiss Medical 
‘ has taken over the management of this weekly 
“nal with the aid of two medical men and a lawyer. 


‘journal is sent free of charge to all Swiss medical 
titioners. 


Swisses, 


The Provident Societies. 

t€ number of members of the Swiss provident 
sties (Krankenkassen) continues to increase. On 
Ist, 1919, 825 societies existed, with 721,452 
bers, or nearly one-sixth of the population of 
#erland. The year before there were only 777 
ties, with 629,927 members. :On. Jan. Ist, 1920, 
number of societies had risen to’ 890: Of the 


1 SWITZERLAND.—URBAN VITAT, STATISTICS. 


Appointment of Professor of Biochemistry to MeGili 


was 
wofessor of biochemistry in the Medical Faculty of the 
the past four or five 


} Council of Canada, has 
een appointed to the new chair of Biochemistry in 


There have been more than 900 deaths from tuber- 
‘alosis in Montreal for the first nine months in 1920. 
1741, of which 444 were 
These figures: show the extent of the 
‘wages of tuberculosis in spite of campaigns and much 


appointed 
of pathology in 
H. B. Anderson, 


and a past 
vesident of the Academy and of the Ontario Medical 


Dr. W. H. Harris, dean of Grace Hos- 


to investigate the 
ims for a cancer cure put out by Dr. Thomas J. Glover. 


’ the Ministry of Public Health at Ottawa, who 
John Amyot, to bring 


materially 
‘seted the medical profession in Switzerland as else- 
| have for many 
of payment per 
id and per year and have so far successfully insisted 
_ payment for each visit, consultation, or service 
: fees have been 
ireased first by 30 per cent. and since July 1st by 
| Thus in the Canton of Zurich the minima] 
_ for an outside visit is now Fr.3°20 (or about 3s.) and 
for advice in the consulting room. 
wever, the large workmen’s associations are doing 
ir best to overthrow these arrangements and to 
This has been the 
sion for the issue of a new medical journal entitled 


devoted 


£200 to the Earlswood Asylum for Idiots.—T 
Hospital, Hammersmith, has received, thro 
Education Officer, a grant of £I067 7s. 
Schools Hospital Fund. 
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721,452 members, 413,404 were men, 213,090 wome 
and 94,958 children. As the wage limit, 
standing at £120 a year, isin abey 
workmen with incomes of £200 to £300 enjoy 
reduced medical fees, while the middle class. 
poverished as in other countries, with difficulty pays 
the increased medical fees. The provident societies in 
1918 received more than 173 million franes (£740,000), but 
Spent 243 million francs (£990,000) owing to the severe 
epidemic of influenza ; 80 that, notwithstanding a sub- 
vention of nearly 3 million francs (£120,000) from the 
Swiss Federal authorities, a heavy deficit resulted, 
following on a depreciation in the years 1918 and 1919 
of the societies’ total assets from an equivalent 
£693,000 to £524,000. 
Oct. 29th. 













































URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 
(Week ended Oct. 30th, 1920.) 


English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, withan aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
been 10:9, 10°7, and 10-9 in the three preceding weeks, further 
rose to 11‘7 per 1000. In London, with a population of 
nearly 44 million persons, the annual death-rate was 11°8, 
or 1°6 per 1000 above that recorded in the previous week, 
while among the remaining towns the rates ranged from 
3°9 in Ilford, 5:4 in Southampton, and 6:0 in Lincoln, to 


16°5 in Gateshead, 18-0 in Middlesbrough, and 19-9 in 
Hastings. The principal epidemic diseases caused 305 
deaths, which corresponded to an annual rate of 


0°9 per 1000, and comprised 185 from intantile diarrhoea, 
65 from diphtheria, 22 from measles, 17 from whooping- 
cough, 15 from scarlet fever, and 1 from enteric fever. Measles 
caused a death-rate of 1°5in Rhondda, 1°6 in Bath, and 2:2 in 
West Bromwich; and diphtheria of 1:7 in Hornsey and 3:0 in 
Swindon. The deaths from diarrhoea, which had been 208, 
207, and 193 in the three preceding weeks, further fell to 185, 
and included 34in London, 17 in Liverpool, 16in Birmingham, 
10 in Sheffield, and 8 in Middlesbrough. There were 5167 
cases of scarlet fever and 2301 of diphtheria under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals and the London 

Fever Hospital, against 4859 and 2113 respectively at the end 

of the previous week. The causes of 29 of the 3995 deaths 

in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 5 were registered 

in Birmingham and 4 each in London and Gateshead. 


Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scottish towns, with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 23 million persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 12:8. 11°5, and 
12-1 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 13:9 per 1000. The 
345 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual rate of 
16°2 per 1000, and included 12 from infantile diarrhoea, 4 from 
whooping-cough, 3 from diphtheria, and 1 each from small. 
pox, measles, and scarlet fever. The 69 deaths in Edinburgh 
were equal to a rate of 10°5 per 1000, and included 3 from 
diphtheria and 1 each from scarlet fever and infantile 
diarrhoea. 

Irish Towns.—The 111 deaths in Dublin corresponded 
to an annual rate of 13-9, or 1:2 per 1000 below that 
recorded in the previous week, and included 8 from infantile 
diarrhoea, 3 from whooping-cough, and 1 each from enteric 
fever and diphtheria. The 89 deaths in Belfast were equal 
to a rate of 11-2 per 1000, and included 4 from infantile 
diarrhosa, and 1 from whooping-cough. 


HospiraL SUNDAY AT PLYMoUTH.—Oct. 24th was 
observed in Plymouth as Hospital Sunday. A strong appeal 
was made, and it is hoped that £1000 will have been raised 
for the Fund. 


DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS.—Mr. Ernest Walter 
Bellhouse, of Cotswold Grange, Cheltenham, left £15,000 
for charities, including a legacy of £50 to the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary. The ultimate residue of the 
estate will be divided between eight institutions, and 
amongst these are the Northern Counties Hospital for 
Incurables, Ancoats Hospital, and Children’s Hospital, 
Pendlebury.—By the will of the late Mrs. Mary Jane 
Radcliffe the testatrix left £500 each to the Women’s Ward 
of King Edward VII. Hospital. Cardiff, the National Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the toyal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—The late Miss 
Laura Marjoribanks, of Arundel, Sussex, has left by will 
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Che Serbices. 


CIVILIAN PRACTITIONERS AND ATTENDANCE ON 
NAVAL RATINGS. 


THE scale of fees authorised to be paid to civilian medical 
practitioners attending naval ratings who are taken ill while 
on leave has been revised as from June lst, 1920. The fee 
for each visit, to include cost of medicine and weekly medical 
certificates, is advanced from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. for a distance 
of under one mile; for a night visit (reckoned from 10 P.M. to 
7 A.M.) the fee is 5s. 3d.; for visits over one mile the day fee 
is 4s. 9d., and the night fee Ts. 3d.; over two miles 5s. 9d. and 
9c. 3d.: over three miles 6s. 9d. and lls. 3d.; and over four, 
put under five miles, 7s. 9d. and 13s. 3d. For greater 
distances an addition of 1s. for each mile over five by day, 
and 2s. by night. In very exceptional circumstances pay- 
ment at a higher rate will be considered by the Admiralty. 














































ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Surg. Cmdr. J. M. Gordon to the Eacellent, additional ; Surg. 
Lieut.-Cmdr. G. R. McCowen to the President, additional, for 
Porton Experimental Station; and Surg. Lieut.-Cmdr. (D.) F. W. 
Paul to the Impregnable. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Col. L. P. More, from the half-pay list, is restored to the 
establishment. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Lieut.-Col. F. W. Hardy retires on retired pay on account of ill- 
health contracted on active service. 

The undermentioned relinquish the acting rank of Major :— 
Capt. M. Morris; temp. Capt. J. T. P. Wilson. 

Capts. C. A. Bignold (granted rank of Major) 
resign their commissions. 

To be temporary Captains: E. O. Gilkes (late temp. Capt.), R. W. 
Collum, B. H. Woodyatt, F. L. Dickson. 

G. A. Clarkson and C. W. Bennett to be temporary Lieutenants. 

Officers relinquishing their commissions :—Temp. Hon. Lieut.- 
Col. P. Macdiarmid (retains the honorary rank of Lieutenant- 
Golonel). Temp. Major (acting Lieut.-Col.) H. W. M. Tims (granted 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel). Temporary Captains granted the 
rank of Major: P. McCool, H. M. Grey, G. W. B. Waters. Temp. 
Capt. T. J. Richardson. Temporary Captains retaining the rank of 
Captain: W. P. H. Lightbody, J. N. Turnbull, J. Maguire, 
A. BE. Wynne, A. Chalmers, E. T. Larkam, J. K. Manson, 
R. R. Pirrie, W. S. King, J. J. McConnell, A. H. Priestley, 
E. F. O’Conner, C. S. Stolterfoth, 8. F. Cheesman, D. Cowin, 
J. Macaueen, J. T. Macnamara, F. E. Johnson, T. H. F. Roberts, 
B. Langran, C. W. C. Robinson, R. J. Allsopp, E. Duke, T. P. 
Noble, P. C. C. Smith, H. H. Castle, D. Gaston, W. Mercer, S. Oliver, 
J. O. Garland, A. H. Ward, E. F. Lawson, A, Leigh, J. T. at. 
MacGill, G. W. M. Smith, R. T. Raine, F. W. Harlow. Temporary 
Lieutenants retaining the rank of Lieutenant: J. V. Coghlan, M. J. 
Woodberg, D. P. Fitzgerald, A. M. Moll. 


and J. H. Sharpe 


TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


Lieut.-Col. T. McDermott is placed on retired pay. 
Capt. (acting Major) J. A. Cooke relinquishes the acting 
Major on ceasing to be specially employed. 
Major M. B. Ray to be Lieutenant-Colonel and to command 
2nd London Casualty Clearing Station. 
Major W. F. Munro (from T.F. Res.) and Capt. J. Taylor to be 
Majors. 
Capt. R. Davidson to be Adjutant of the R.A.M.C. School of 
Instruction, South Midland Division (T.F.). 
Capts. (ate R.A.M.C.) J. MacG. Johnson, W. Ainslie, and W. R. 
Watt to be Captains. 
Capt. H. Mather (late temp. Capt., R.A.M.C.) and Lieut. G. A. 
Fisher (late King’s Royal Rifle Corps) to be Lieutenants. 
Major Y. T. G. Moore (retains the rank of Major) and Capt. E. L. 
Martin (granted the rank of Major) resign their commissions. 
_Capts. C. H. Gregory, A. F. Perl, R. Raffle, and R. K. Merson resign 
‘heir commissions and retain the rank of Captain. 


rank of 


TERRITORIAL FORCE RESERVE. 
3rd Northumbrian Field Ambulance: Major A. T. Sissons to be 


Major. Capt. V. J. White to be Captain. 
ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
B Beate Branch.—Capt. J. D. Cherry is transferred to unemployed 
ist. 
INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Lieut. Kombur Ramaswamy Krishnaswami Iyengar to be 
Captain. 


The King has approved the retirement of Major H. C. Brown. 


_Dr. W. FitzGerald, Deputy Commissioner of Medical Services, 
North- Western Region, Ministry of National Service,and Dr. H. J. 
Ley, Medical Services, Christchurch Auxiliary Hospital, Hampshire, 
have been appointed Officers, and the Rev. EB. E. Lavy, M.D., has 
been appointed a Member, of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire for services in connexion with the war. 


THE SERVICES.—THE HEREDITARY FACTOR IN TUBERCULOSIS. 
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Correspondence. 


** Audi alteram partem.’’ 





THE HEREDITARY FACTORIN TUBERCULOSIS. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 
Sir,—I have read with great interest, in your issue of 


Oct. 30th, the comments of Professor Karl Pearson, 
F.R.S., on my paper, 
and its Bearing upon 
munities,' 
reply. 
communication shows me 
views. 
mean 


Tuberculosis in Primitive Tribes 
Tuberculosis in Civilised Com- 
and I feel that these comments call for a 

that Professor Pearson’s 
that I misunderstood his 
‘* inherited diathesis’’ to 


I may say at once 


I took the expression 


It was against this conception that my 
I did not perceive that the 


where there is no tuberculosis 
Such an 


This proposi- 
from many directions, but 
any way touched by the 
I brought against what I believed to be 
of ‘‘ inherited diathesis.’’ Professor 
in supposing that, in discussing 


‘* inheritance ”’ 
in his data was ‘‘one in which the 
onset was from 25 to 30 years.” | 
there may have 


in ‘these circumstances, 


the onse' 


according tt 


Admitting that Professor Pearson’s theory © 
‘‘inherited diathesis,’’ properly understood, cover 
the isolated fact of the marked liability to infectioi 
shown by certain primitive tribes, I still hold that th 
theory of ‘‘absence of acquired resistance’’ is equall 
applicable. Hither theory will meet the case. Herei 
a dilemma which must arise from time to time i 
statistical inquiry. A similar instance may, I think 
be found in the magnificent statistical researches of Dr 
J. Brownlee,? which have brought to light the existen¢ 
of two types of mortality in pulmonary tuberculosis, th 
one reaching its maximum in the * young adult,’’ th 
other in the ‘‘ middle age’’ period of life. These tw 
types of mortality may be equally well explained b 
Dr. Brownlee’s suggestion that there are two types ¢ 
tubercle bacillus with different clinical manifests 
tions, or by my suggestion that, there are two types ° 
community, one being relatively “‘ virgin soil,’’ th 
other ‘sensitised’? and relatively resistant soil t 
the same type of human tubercle bacillus. Here a, fini 
answer must be sought, not only in “hard statistic: 
reduction of data,’’ but also by careful and comp? 
hensive laboratory work in typing bacillary strains fro) 
‘ voung adult’’ and ‘‘ middle age ”’ cases. The question 
at igsue are too urgent and too vital to be left to any of 
line of inquiry. It has been proved beyond question thi 
relatively susceptible animals, including man, are ab. 
to acquire a relatively high degree of resistance to tube 
culosis through graduated infections with the tubere 


ol. i 


1 International Journal of Public Health, September, 1920, v 
pp. 137-171. i 

2An Investigation into the Epidemiology of Phthisis 
Britain and Ireland. 
Report Series, No. 46. 


in Gre 


Medical Research Committtee. . Speci 


1920. 





‘constitutional inability to resist tuberculosis 
inherited by the offspring from tuberculous parents or 
ancestors.’’ 
criticisms were directed. 
inherited diathesis postulated by Professor Pearson was 
such as to be commonest 
and least common where tuberculosis is rife. 
‘‘ inherited tuberculous diathesis ’’ would, of course, be a 
bodily character quite unconnected with tuberculosis, but 
for the existence of which the human tubercle bacillus 
would be the only, and a specific, test. 
tion may, I think, be assailed 
I freely admit that it is not in 
argument which 
the accepted view 
Pearson is right, too, 
the incidence of tuberculosis in children of tuberculous 
parentage, I failed to realise that. the 
dealt with 
average age at 
do not see that this has any bearing on my arg 
ment as, 
been intermittent reinfections and auto-infections from 
childhood on through early adult life, culminating in @ 
breakdown of immunity under the stress of 
of sexual function and the necessity to earn wages 
factors that tell most severely at the ages mentioned 
Such a break down of immunity might be expected t 
be commonest in those whose initial infection had bee? 
most massive, frequently the earlier born, 
my argument. 





| 
. 
. 
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It may be well to interpolate here the reflection that milk is 
the most important of all aliments. The saliva of infants 
less than 5 months old contains po ptyalin. Milk is essential! 
for them. It constitutes the best form of diet for children 
generally. Those of us who have encountered cases of serious 
chronic disease who could not for any reason take milk wil! 
have special reason to appreciate its importance in the 
regimen of all invalids. But this all-important nutriment 
is produced and distributed under conditions which simply 
won’t bear thinking about. Mistals are stables. That does 
not seem to be a startling thing to write. But food should 
be dealt with in places where the standard of cleanliness is 
that of kitchens. Horses are groomed daily, cows rarely or 
never. Why not? The consequence of this lack of care is 
that the farmer finds it necessary to ‘‘strain’’ his milk before 
pouring it into a churn in order to remove the larger 
particles of manure which it contains. And so on. All 
along the route from the udder to the consumer’s mouth the 
care given to keeping this all-important fluid free from 
contamination is ridiculously inadequate. One should not 
apply such an adjective to a system fraught with con- 
sequences so tragic. Byres should be clean, airy, light; of 
adequate size in relation with the number of kine they are 
to house; their walls and floors should be of impervious 
material; the latter should fall with a uniform gradient to a 
properly constructed drain. An abundant supply of pure 
water is essential for several purposes—e.g., washing utensils, 
flushing floors, walls, and drains, and cleansing the persons 
of milkers. The commonly used open milk-pail should be 
replaced by others having lateral openings. The beasts 
should be groomed and the flanks and udders wiped over 
with a damp cloth immediately before milking. The milk 
from emaciated animals and from those suffering from 
mastitis should be rejected. The herd should be tested 
periodically (at least once yearly) with tuberculin. Pre- 
cautions are essential to ensure that the test is a real one. 
Reacting individuals should be segregated. And, finally, 
the milk so obtained must be bottled and delivered unopened 
to the consumer. 

By these means it has been demonstrated that milk 
can be obtained—not absolutely pure and free from 
contamination—but which may be regarded as reason- 
ably safe. Farmers and dairymen must be paid 
adequately for their intelligence, care, labour, and 
outlay. Manifestly so. The result is that milk so 
produced is so costly that only the rich can afford to 
buy it. Thus, while one may realise that pure raw 
milk is the desideratum, one must be driven to the 
conclusion that it is idle to-day to advocate the provision 
of a supply of this quality for the people. Simply it is 
impracticable. We must be content to make haste 
Slowly. By moderation in our demands, contenting 
ourselves with one step at a time, we may hope at last 
to attain the goal of our ambition, and secure a safe. 
non-disease-producing supply of raw milk for the people. 

Meanwhile it would seem to be our duty as a pro- 
fession trusted by the people—and rightly trusted—to 
insist that a safe milk, and only a safe milk, be placed on 
Sale. By pasteurisation we can gain this security for 
all. Milk held at a temperature of 155° F. for 20 minutes 
is a safe human food. None of its digestibility nor 
nutritive value is lost. Its taste remains unimpaired. 
The increase of cost is inconsiderable. 

Very much greater attention to this very important 
subject has been given in the United States than here. 
In New York for the last five years, and in Chicago for 
a shorter period, only pasteurised and grade 1 certified 
milk may be sold to the general public, and in some 
Y5 per cent. of the larger towns pasteurisation, while 
not compulsory, is enjoined. In Bulletin No. 517, April, 
1919, of the United States Public Health Service. 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue made the following pro- 
nouncement: ‘A system of inspection and efficient 
pasteurisation wiil protect the people from milk-borne 
disease.’’ 

One need hardly cite authorities to secure the 
adherence of trained men to the doctrine that pasteur- 
isation destroys pathogenic micro-organisms, but the 
experience of the Honourable Nathan Straus in New 
York leads one to look around for convincing argument 
to reinforce the mere statement of fact. Hestarted the 
advocacy of pasteurisation 27 years ago, and lent the 
force of example to those of argument and persuasion 
by distributing annually in that city bottles and glasses 
of this safe kind of milk literally by the million.’ He 
zealously year by year preached the need for general 
measures to be adopted. Yet, as I have stated, it is 


bacillus. Whether an increased power of acquiring 
Lvesistance is, or is not, transmissible as a hereditary 
character is a point on which statistical research may 
|help to throw light. For the moment, what we most 
}need is a fuller knowledge of the factors underlying 
\immunity in tuberculosis to guide us in exploiting 
|this power of acquiring resistance so that it may be 
/ased in prophylaxis and treatment. 

|, In conclusion, I hope that Professor Pearson will 
accept my sincere apologies for an ill-expressed 
sentence which ke reads as a “covert charge of 
manipulating theory.’’ I hasten to assure him that 
such an idea never occurred to me. I have read Pro- 
“essor Pearson’s,papers with great interest and, although 
ny unfamiliarity with statistical science led me to a 
misapprehension of some of his conclusions and my 
wn observations and studies have obliged me to differ 
,tom others, I have nothing but respect and admiration 
or his great contributions to both medical and general 
science.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

S. LYLE CUMMINS, 


; Colonel, A.M.S.; Professor of Pathology, Royal Army 
| Oct. 31st, 1920. Medical College, London. 











































tHE ELIMINATION OF MILK-BORNE DISEASE. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SIR,—Although the outstanding facts of the relation- 
‘hip between milk and disease are well known to the 
aedical profession, it may be desirable to summarise 
nd re-marshal them in order to develop and reinforce 
he argument to be submitted. 

In the Second Interim Report of the Royal Commis. 
jion On Tuberculosis, pages 36 and 37, issued in 1907, 
ne following appears :— 

/ A very considerable amount of disease and loss of life, especially 
mong the young, must be attributed to the consumption of cows’ 


ilk containing tubercle bacilli. The presence of tubercle bacilli 
ber milk can be detected, though with some difficulty, if the 


oper means be adopted, and such milk ought never to be used as 
»od. 

% P 

jnd on pages 5 and 6 of the Third Report,: 1909, the 
pao wing — 

» Tuberculosis involving the udder is comparatively common in 
»ws, and in such cases their milk always contains tubercle bacilli, 
‘dis therefore dangerous for human beings consuming it. We 
jund that the milk of cows obviously suffering from tuberculosis 
otained tubercle bacilli. The presence of tubercle bacilli in the 
ilk of cows clinically recognisable as tuberculous confirms the 


inion we expressed in our Second Interim Report that the milk 
! Such cows must be considered dangerous for human beings. 


Professor Delépine has established by animal experi- 
“ent, not merely by bacterioscopy, that more than 
(per cent. of the milk-supply of Manchester contains 
‘tulent tubercle bacilli. Statistics are unattractive. 
‘o need to cite the figures furnished from Somerset 
jouse annually showing the mortality caused by 
aman tuberculosis, because every practising phy- 
ician is only too familiar with its ravages. Epidemics 
. typhoid and scarlet fevers, diphtheria, and epidemic 


‘re-throat have frequently been traced to infected 
ilk, 


‘The following statements are authoritative : they 
@ taken from Bulletin No. 56 of the United States 
blic Health Service, issued in 1909. 
‘Trask compiled a list of 179 epidemics of typhoid caused by 
Uk, 43 in Great Britain: of scarlet fever 51, in Great 
vitain, 26: of diphtheria the numbers were 23 and 8 
‘Spectively. It was not claimed that these lists were 
mplete in that year. ‘Epidemic sore-throat’’ and 
ummer diarrhoea’ are well known to be caused by 
‘pure milk, and there is evidence, not perhaps con- 
Asive, that epidemic anterior polio-myelitis is associated 
th milk. ; 
Knowing as we do that milk forms an excellent 
ture medium for micro-organisms, it would rather be 
“Matter for surprise than the reverse if milk—care- 
sly handled and produced under generally unsatis- 
story conditions—did not from time to time cause 
idemics of these maladies. In the light of bacterio- 
sy We must agree that we can only hope to keep 
fluid of such composition as milk free from 
thogenic organisms by the exercise of a degree of 
re not called for in the case of other foods. Moreover, 
membering this, we are the more likely to understand 
& very real difficulty of securing a safe supply. 
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only recently that success has crowned his efforts. It 
therefore behoves us not to view the subject lightly, 
nor to under-estimate the difficulties in the way. Itis 
not by a mere statement of the seriousness of the 
position that we shall succeed in the good work. 

An exceptional opportunity presents itself at the 
moment. There is a Bill in Parliament during this 
session to amend the Milk and Dairies Act of 1915. One 
of its provisions is (3) (2) ‘‘for requiring milk to be 
treated by such process or processes aS may be pre- 
scribed in the Order.’’ The Order referred to is 
authorised by Section 1 of the principal Act. It will be 
agreed that the authority of an Order issuing from a 
Government department—however great may be the 
confidence of the public in that department and how- 
ever well founded may be that confidence—must lack 
somewhat of the weight which attaches to an Act of 
Parliament itself. 

With these reflections in my mind, and deeply impressed 
by the very great importance of the subject, I desire to 
suggest to everyone, and, of course, particularly to my 
confréres, that we should seize every opportunity to 
attempt to secure an amendment to the Act—slight, 
but important—so that pasteurisation of all but graded 
and certified milk be provided for in the Act itself. 
Moreover, ‘‘ pasteurisation’’ needs to be carefully 
defined. There are processes for the ‘‘commercial’’ 
pasteurisation of milk which are simply shams. 

The need for enlightenment, and the persistence of 
obscured judgment even in high places, is well shown in 
a report! of an appeal from a decision of the Ryde 
justices, dismissing a summons against a milk vendor 
for selling milk containing (as well as dirt) dung, and 
‘‘swarming with bacteria and microscopic organisms.’’ 
The Lord Chief Justice of England with two other 
judges dismissed the appeal, thus establishing the 
legal right of milk vendors in this land to sell milk 
containing manure. H.M. Judges seemed to be deter- 
mined in their decision by the fact that the contamina- 
tion was of microscopic character. Apparently they 
are unaware that tuberculosis and other fatal maladies 
are caused by living particles which are microscopic 
or ultra-microscopic. All the more need that we 
‘‘iuminati’’ should spread abroad the simple facts 
of this all-important subject. 

Let us therefore write at once to our representatives 
in Parliament setting forth shortly the simple facts in 
the most telling manner. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
S. G. MOORE, 


Oct. 26th, 1920. Medical Officer of Health, Huddersfield. 


HEREDITY AND CELL STRUCTURE. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—Dr. Alexander Paine personally and yourself 
by implication in your leading article on the subject 
have suggested discussion of his very interesting paper 
on the Origin of Cancer published in your columns on 
Oct. 2nd. I therefore venture to offer a criticism, since 
it seems to me that the whole theory developed therein 
depends upon an assumption which in the present 
state of our knowledge is not only unproven but almost 
disproved. Dr. Paine in his paper suggests (as I 
understand him) that a noxious body—e.g., a bacterial 
toxin—may in certain circumstances be capable of so 
injuring a tissue cell that its (the cell’s) activity is 
interfered with, but be incapable of destroying it. By 
analogy with many observations in other branches of 
science it is assumed that in such a case the higher 
activities of the cell suffer first and most seriously—..e., 
that the particular function of the cell is limited or 
determined, and consequently that the energy formerly 
expended in performing function is now used up by 
increased reproduction. 

Consider now one individual cell which is suffering 
these changes: take, for instance, a cell in the mammary 
gland. A chronic mastitis occurs and subsequently this 
cell is so damaged that its power of forming milk is 
lost, while its power of reproduction is not only pre- 
served but increased by as much energy aS was 





1 The Times, Oct. 25th, 1920. 
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formerly used in the formation of milk. It therefore 
divides and produces’ two daughter cells which, like 
their parent, are incapable of performing the functions 
properly appertaining to them, and are capable only 
of multiplying. This, however, can only be brought 
about 


in: one of two ways—either the daughter 


ells have inherited a characteristic acquired by 


the parent cell, viz., predominance of reproduction 
over function, or in the nucleus of healthy cells there 
are two distinct parts, one regulating the higher func. 
tions of the cell, the other regulating reproduction and 
the former part has been destroyed. The latter hypo- 
thesis is that of Oertel, and is open to the objection 
that the existence of two such parts in’ a nucleus has 
never yet been demonstrated. 
they been proved to exist the explanation is open— 
though not, perhaps, quite so obviously and definitely— 
to the same objection as‘'the former hypothesis. | The 
balance of evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of the 
contention that acquired ’ characteristics cannot be 
inherited by the offspring. Granted that this is not yet 
proved beyond all question, ‘yet it is obviously absolutely 
unjustifiable to assume that the contrary is true. ~ 1 


Moreover, even had 


And every theory that postulates an extraneous 


cause as the origin of cancer is faced by this same 
difficulty, except that cause be a bacterial or protozoa! 
virus, which itself multiplies and progressively cause: 
these changes throughout a, continually increasing mass 
of tissue, so that it is no longer a question of one cel 
being injured and reproducing others similarly injured. 
Such a supposition is, however, not attractive, and there 
is no convincing, scarcely even suggestive, argument ix 
its favour. : . 
possibility remains—that cancer is due not to a chang 
produced in a hitherto normal cell, but to some 
inherent defect in the germ plasm. 
admittedly indefinite, but is sufficient to give an idea 0 
the fact at which I am aiming. 
sense as denoting that part of the germ cell of whicl 
the chemical, physical, and molecular structure enable 
the cell to become, in appropriate circumstances, : 
normal, fully-developed individual of the same species 


Hence it would appear that only one 


This term i 


It is used in its origina 


Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, ae 
Wimpole-street, W., Oct. 24th’, 1920. STANLEY WY ARD.” 





THE CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID IN TABES. 
DORSALIS. oa 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. “ 


S1r,—In your issue of Oct. 23rd Dr. Judson Bury, i 
his interesting article entitled ‘‘Symptoms Resemblin 
Tabes Dorsalis Arising after Anti-typhoid Inoculation, 
raises again the question as to whether true tabe 
dorsalis can occur without syphilis. I had hoped thé 
the routine examination of the cerebro-spinal fiui 
might settle the question once andfor all. I agree wit 
Dr. Bury that except in very rare cases the presence ¢ 
syphilis can be demonstrated by modern methods, an 
that therefore the hope expressed above has bee 
fulfilled. On a priori grounds, however, one variety | 
tabes might not be expected to give syphilitic reaction: 
and such cases are, I believe, found in practice. 
refer to those cases in which the original lesion of @ 
inflammatory nature has given place to a very chron 
degenerative change without meningeal symptoms, au 
consequently without marked findings in the cerebr' 
spinal fluid. Dr. Bury’s case does not appear to be < 
this type on account of the age of the patient (36 year! 
and the short duration of the disease. I should li 
also to quote a case of my own which was certain! 
not of the degenerative type of tabes and yet failed 
give any of the modern tests for syphilis :-— 


J. K., aged 38 years, while in the army in November, 1916, had ¢ 
accident which he thinks injured his spine. Since then he bh 
complained of weakness of his legs and falling over objects 1m tl 
dark. He was examined by neurologists, some of the highest repul 
and they gave it as their opinion that the case was one of tabes.’ - 
July of this year the man was admitted to the David Lewis Northe: 
Hospital, Liverpool, under my care. The following is a very bri 
description of his condition on examination :—Ataxia of the les 
with marked Rombergism ; profound spinal myosis, with pilater 
Argyll Robertson pupils; slight ptosis; fundi normal; girdle sens 
tion and attacks of severe lightning pains in the legs; knee-jer 
and Achilles jerks present; plantar reflex gave a ‘flexor respons 
no muscular wasting; micturition normal ; ‘hhyperesthesia, row! 








: 


iloid gold reaction. 





ormal. 





b Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
aiverpool, Oct. 27th, 1920. A. DoUGLAS BIGLAND. 





| MANCHESTER RADIUM INSTITUTE. 
i To the Editor of THE. LANCET. 

















sbeen purchased by the 


‘al alterations have 


veessfully conducted. 
: I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM MILLIGAN, 


if} Hon. Secy. and Treasurer, Manchester and District 
since Oct. 30th, 1920. Radium Institute, 


ir Edward and Lady Holt.—Ep. L. 








| Pathamentary Intelligence. 


| NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

ae Dental Legislation. 

r. ADDISON, Minister of Health, informed a deputation 
ded by Mr. Rarran, M.P., which waited on him on 
- 27th, that he would introduce during the present 


sion a Bill carrying out the recommendations of the 
Jartmental Committee on the Dentists Act, 1878. 








{ 
J HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

; WEDNESDAY, Oct. 277TH. 

Sanatorium Benefit. 

'r. ORMSBY-GORE asked the Minister of Health whether in 
‘aexion with the discontinuance of sanatorium benefit at 
end of the current calendar year, he would either provide 
the compulsory transfer of members of staffs of insurance 
“Mittees engaged on sanatorium benefit work to the new 
jority, or provide adequate compensation for all officers 
laced by reason of the discontinuance of sanatorium 
>fit'on the same lines as other public servants whose 
.°8 were abolished by statute.—Dr. ADDISON replied : 
_Samatorium benefit work of Insurance Committees is 
_&part of the work of those bodies and is, to a large 
nt, carried on by officers and servants of the committees 
have other duties. I am sending my honourable 
idan extract from a circular letter which was issued in 
2 last to Insurance Committees in regard to staffing 
ngements in connexion with the discontinuance of sana- 
4m benefit at the end of the year. I have not received 
esentations from any quarter that there is need for pro- 
~n being made on the lines indicated in the question.— 
ORMsBY-GorE: Is the right honourable gentleman not 
te that as a result of that circular letter county council 
orities have sent round letters to the officers hitherto 
ged in the administration of sanatorium benefit saying 


ey can hold out no hope whatever of their being 
loyed on other work, and is he aware that a number of 


8 and others were employed in administering sana- 
im benefit at the beginning of the Act and are now 


8 thrown out of work altogether and given no other 
ADDISON: I am afraid I am not 


native at all?—Dr. 
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2 trunk at the level of the umbilicus and in irregular patches on 
3 legs: X ray examination of the spine revealed nothing 
; The serum gave a negative Wassermann reaction. 
Seteestxo-spinal fluid showed only one cell per c.mm.,no protein 
wrease, a negative Wassermann in five dilutions, and a negative 


|In short, there was no evidence of syphilis. There 
|e two possibilities in this case: either the man has 
“t got tabes at all, or he has tabes without syphilis. 


,3IR,—In your issue of Oct. 30th, p. 924, it is stated 
\der paragraph ‘‘ Manchester Hospitals: Extensions 
)d Additions ’’ that the Royal Infirmary has acquired 
,arge nursing home in Nelson-street for the use of the 
tay department. This statement is erroneous. The 
rsing home in question, furnished and fully equipped, 

Committee of the Manchester 
d District Radium Institute as the existing premises 
ve now to be insufficient for the rapidly expanding 
rk of the Institute. Possession of the new premises 
1 be obtained on Dec. 30th, and after certain struc. 
been completed the work of 
+ Institute will be transferred from the Royal 
irmary, where during the past six years it has been 


ls Since this letter was written the Nelson House 
‘sing Home, in close proximity to the Royal 
immary and the Eye Hospital, and fully equipped 
1 ready for use, has been presented with great 
‘erosity to the Committee of the Radium Institute 
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acquainted with those facts at all, and if my honourable 


friend has anything to support them I shall be glad if he will 
communicate with me. 


Poor-law Reorganisation. 

Colonel BuRN asked the Minister of Health if he would 
state when he expected to introduce his Bill for the reorgani- 
sation of the Poor-law; and would he allow ample time for ful] 
public discussion of this measure between its introduction 
and the second reading.—Dr. ADDISON replied : I cannot as 
yet fix a date for the introducton of the Bill. I will bear in 


mind the suggestion made by my honourable and gallant 
friend. 

































Maternity Welfare. 

Mr, RAFFAN asked the Minister of Health if he was now 
in a position to state when a Bill to give effect to the 
Washington draft convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth would be introduced ; 
and whether he was aware that action on these lines had 
already been taken by the respective governments of 
Belgium, France, Italy, Greece, Spain, South Africa, and 
Venezuela.—Dr. ADDISON replied: This question is at 
present engaging the attention of the Government, and I 
hope to be in a position to make an announcement shortly. 
I am not aware what action is being taken by foreign 
Governments in the matter. 


Medical Referees and Disability Awards. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE asked the Minister of Pensions whether 
his attention had been called to the hardship arising from 
the reduction by regional boards and directors of the per- 
centage of disability after the actual payment of higher 
percentage rates authorised by local pension committees 
and the consequent repayments demanded from disabled 
ex-Service men; and whether he would issue an order that 
rates of payment authorised by local pensions committees 
should stand until reviewed by higher authority, and if 
reduced by the latter the reduced rate was only to become 
operative from the date of the higher authority’s decision.— 
Major TRYON (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions) replied: The arrangements by which medical 
referees are, in certain limited classes of cases, allowed to 
assess disability provisionally in advance of medical exa- 
mination by a full medical board was made in the interests 
of the men to meet exceptional cases of emergency, where 
hardship might have been caused if the man had had 
to wait for a board. The main function of medical referees 
is, however, not assessment for pension purposes, but the 
determination of the need of medical treatment, and it is 
fully understood by all concerned that any advance given 
provisionally by a local committee on a referee’s finding is 
liable to adjustment on examination by a properly consti- 
tuted board. My right honourable friend regrets therefore 
that he is unable to adopt the suggestion made in the latter 
part of the question. 

THURSDAY, OcT. 28TH. 
Pensions Appeal Tribunal. 

Sir HARRY BRITTAIN asked the Minister of Pensions 
whether he could inform the House as to the percentage of 
applicants successful in gaining their cases put forward 
before the Ministry of Pensions Appeal Tribunal.—Mr. 
MACPHERSON replied: The number of appeals heard by 
Ministry of Pensions Appeal Tribunals prior to their dissolu- 
tion on Oct. 31st, 1919, was 14,731, and of these 5064, or 
51°2 per cent., were decided in favour of the appellants. On 
Nov. Ist, 1919, the Statutory Pensions Appeal Tribunals 
were established and from that date to Sept. 30th, 1920, 
13,030 appeals have been heard by these tribunals, of 
Which 4130, or 31:7 per cent., have been allowed.—Major 
MACKENZIE Woop asked the Minister of Pensions if he 
would state how many cases were waiting to be heard by 
the Pensions Appeal Tribunal; at what rate these appeals 
were being disposed of; and how long, on the average, 
appellants had at present to wait before their cases come 
before the tribunal.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: It has not 
been possible in the time available to obtain figures for all! 
parts of the Kingdom. I am, however, informed from the 
Lord Chancellor’s office that as regards England and Wales 
there are at the present time 2300 cases in the hands of the 
tribunals. Approximately 400 appeals are dealt with weekly 
by the trfbunals, of which a certain percentage have to be 
adjourned owing to the non-appearance of the appellant or 
the fact that the tribunals require additional information. 
The average time which elapses between the date the appeal 
reaches the headquarters office of the Appeal Tribunal and 
the date of hearing is about a month.—Major Woop: Will 
the right honourable gentleman consider the advisability of 
appointing a second tribunal for Scotland ?—Mr. MAcPHERSON: 
Iam quite willing to consider that. 

Medical Boards and Pension Assessments. 
Mr. ALFRED T. DAVIES asked the Ministry of Pensions 


whether the assessment of pensions to ex-Service men 
during the first six months of the year compared with 
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the same assessments for the last six months of 1919, were 
tangibly reduced by the medical boards in the aggregate 
throughout England and Wales; and whether he would 
publish a return of these assessments for the period named ; 
whether any confidential circular or circulars had been 
addressed by the Ministry, either to medical boards or any 
other officials under the direction of the Ministry, urging 
the desirability or need for cutting down pensions to 
ex-Service men; whether any circular, confidential or other, 
conveying that interpretation had been so issued during the 
past six months ; and if so, would the Ministry consent to 
the publication of the same.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: 
It has not been possible in the time available to calculate 
the results of the reassessments made in the several 
hundred thousand cases which have been dealt with in 
the course of the 12 months indicated in the question, 
but I may perhaps give my honourable friend the results 
of a somewhat similar investigation over a shorter 
period, which had already been undertaken by my instruc- 
tions before he put down his question. Comparison was 
instituted in regard to the results of reassessments of 
pension over two periods of four months—namely, June, 
July, August, and September in 1920 and the same four 
months in 1919. The figures show that in the four months 
of last year 138,000 men were re-examined by medical boards 
with the result that in 43-4 per cent. of the cases the previous 
rate of pension was unchanged, in 13:1 per cent. of the cases 
the assessment was raised, and in 43:5 per cent. of the cases 
the assessment was reduced. During the same four months 
in 1920 210,000 men were re-examined with the result that in 
438 per cent. of the cases the previous assessment of pension 
remained unchanged, in 7:4 per cent. of the cases the rate of 
pension was increased, and in 48°8 per cent. of the cases the 
assessment was reduced. The question raised by my honour- 
able friend as to whether any instruction has been issued 
from the Ministry urging the desirability and need for 
cutting down pensions is one to which I am glad 
to have the opportunity of replying. I wish it to be 
clearly understood that no such instruction, confidential 
or otherwise, has been issued by my department, and 
none such will ever be issued with my knowledge or 
consent. Bearing in mind that the assessment for pension 
purposes depends on the estimate of the extent to which the 
man is disabled, as determined at intervals of 6 or even 
12 months, by a medical board; that, in the course of 
nature, it is only to be expected, especially in cases of 
disease, which form 54 per cent. of the whole, that the men 
should to some extent recover their health; and that the 
Ministry are spending several million pounds a year in pro- 
viding treatment for disabled men, to the number of 125,000 
at any given time, I think the figures which I have quoted 
are sufficient in themselves to refute the unfortunate, if not 
mischievous, suggestion that there is any concerted attempt 
to reduce pensions arbitrarily. 
Campaign against Typhus. 

Mr. GALBRAITH asked the Prime Minister if he would 
state what was the substance of the report of the campaign 
against typhus which was presented by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations to the Council at the 
meeting just held at Brussels.——Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 
replied: The Council of the League of Nations is still 
sitting and has not yet reported. I am afraid, therefore, 
it is not possible for me to reply until I have received their 
report. 

Expenditure on National Health Insurance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel ASSHETON POWNALL asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he would state what is the total 
expenditure on National Health Insurance ; what proportion 
of this total was spent on administration ; and whether the 
expenditure on administration was commensurate with the 
benefits received.—Dr. ADDISON replied: I would refer the 
honourable Member to the return of July 23rd, 1920 (H.C. 160), 
in which the figures for the year 1919 are contained. In 
reply to the third part of the question I would point out 
that no reliable conclusions can be drawn from a comparison 
of the expenditure on administration with the amounts paid 
in benefits in view of the fact that the administration of 
National Health Insurance covers a much wider range of 
duties than the payment of benefits. I may, however, say 
that the amount which Approved Societies are allowed to 
spend on administration is limited by regulations, and 
having regard to the importance of securing an efficient 
service I have no reason to think that it is excessive. 


Smoke Nuisance at the National Gallery. 

Sir CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether he was aware of the frequent 
discharge of a dense volume of smoke from a chimney shaft 
from the engineering department, western branch, Orange- 
street, and of the opinion of the medical officer of health for 
Westminster to the effect that the nuisance caused thereby 
was a menace to the surrounding neighbourhood ; and, in 


view of this opinion and the fact that the smoke could not be 
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without a deleterious effect upon the picturesin the Nationa; 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, the buildings 6 
which were within some 30 yards of the chimney, he wouk 


take the same steps to abate the nuisance as was done wit} 


such excellent results by the Charing Cross Hospital, neg: 
by, by the installation of an apparatus which paid for it; 
cost within a twelvemonth by lessening the coal consum 

tion.—Sir A. Monp replied: Provision was made in t 

estimates for new hot water boilers, but unfortunately thej 
delivery has been delayed, so that they cannot now b 
installed until the spring, when the heating of the Nationa 
Gallery can be shut down. It is anticipated that thes 
boilers, which will be substituted for the existing stean 
boilers, will do away with the nuisance complained of. 


Proposed New South-Western University. 


Viscountess ASTOR asked the President of the Board ¢ 
Education whether he had considered the proposals mad 
by local authorities in Plymouth and Exeter for the establist 
ment of a South-Western University ; and whether, as on 
of the steps towards the achievement of this object, h 
would give favourable reception to the proposed charter fo 
a university college at Exeter.—Dr. FISHER replied: Th 
answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative 
As regards the second part of the question, the Board ¢ 
Education are considering, in consultation with the partie 
locally interested, proposals for developing the work of th 
Royal Albert Memorial College, but the recommendation ¢ 
the grant of the charter is a matter for the Privy Council. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 2ND. 


Boards of Guardians and Pension Appeals. 

Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS asked the Minister of Pensior 
whether he had received complaints from boards of guardiar 
protesting against discharged soldiers having to apply fe 
parish relief whilst waiting for the decision of the pensio! 
appeal tribunal as to whether their disability was due to ¢ 
aggravated by military service; and would he empows 
pensions committees to make grants pending such decision 
—Major TYRON replied: The answer to the first part of tl 
question,is in the affirmative. As regards the second par 
I must refer my honourable friend to the reply given to tl 
honourable Member for Pontypridd on July 29th last, | 
which I am sending him a copy. 


The London University Site. 

Sir WILLIAM DAVISON asked the President of the Board: 
Education whether the present Government or their pi 
decessors had at any time incurred any legal or mor 
obligation to purchase the site at the rear of the Britis 
Museum from the Duke of Bedford; whether an agreemé 
to purchase was ever actually entered into and subsequent 
rescinded on terms; whether this entanglement with t 
Duke of Bedford was the cause for the Government refusil 
any freedom of choice to the University with regard toa si 
and caused the restriction of the Government’s offer to t 
site at the rear of the British Museum and no other; a 
whether the price at which the Duke of Bedford had agre 
to accept could now be stated.—Mr. FISHER replied: T 
answer to the first three parts of the question is in t 
negative. The price which the Duke and his trustees ha’ 
agreed to accept is £425,000. 

Ministry of Pensions Appeal Tribunal. 

Mr. PENNEFATHER asked the Minister of Pensions wheth 
he was aware that nearly one applicant in every three wi 
appealed to the Ministry of Pensions Tribunal was success! 
in his appeal; and if he would take such steps as might 

necessary to avoid putting so many persons to the trout 
of appealing.—Major Tryon replied: The proportion 
appellants successfully appealing to the tribunal is appro: 
mately as stated, but 1t is necessary to bear in mind that t 
proportion of appeals to rejected claims is less than 15 p 
cent. Thus the successful appeals represent less than 5p 
cent. of the adverse decisions given by the Ministry, and ti 
: fact may, I think, be regar ied as a testimony to the care W! 
which all claims are considered in the first place. No cla 
is rejected by the Ministry without the most careful ¢c 
sideration of all the relevant facts of the case; and my rig 
honourable friend does not consider that any further steps 
the direction suggested can reasonably be expected of him 
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BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


HACKER, SPINK, AND Co., Calcutta and Simla. 
Diabetes in India. By Major D. McCay, I.MS., and ome 
Reprints from the Indian Journal of Medical Research. 
THIEME, G., Leipzig. 
Diagnostik und Therapie der Magenkrankheiten. 
I. Boas. Pp. 671. M.138.50. 
UNWIN, T. FISHER, London. 
A Naturalist on Lake Victoria, 
ness and the Tsetse Fly. By G. Hale Carpenter, D.M. 
Pp. 333. 28s. 
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Medical Retws. 


}0YAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS oF. LONDON.— 
ordinary Comitia of the College was held on Oct, 28th, 
| President in the chair. The minutes of the Censors’ 
wd having been read, the following were admitted as 
bee of the College:—Drs. W. T. Collier, A. Evans, 
S$. Haynes, W. H. McKinstry, F. J. Nattrass, R. H. 
man, A. A. W. Petrie, O. L. Robinson, and G. S. Wilson. 
‘ences to practise Physic were granted to 90 candidates 
») had conformed to the by-laws and regulations and 
sed the required examinations. Diplomas in Tropical 
licine and Hygiene were granted ‘to 13 candidates, and 
}omas in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery to 10 candi- 
"98, In each case jointly with the Royal College of Surgeons 
/dngland. The names of the successful candidates were 
lished in our issue of last week. 
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AOYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.— 
cimens recently added to the Museum will be on exhibi- 
‘1 until Tuesday, Nov. 16th. The Thomas Vicary lecture 
_ be delivered by Sir D’Arcy Power on Noy. llth, at 
M., on the Education of a Surgeon under Thomas Vicary. 
» Bradshaw lecture will be delivered by Sir Berkeley 
mihan on Monday, Dec. 6th,at 5 p.M.on the Surgery of the 
eases ofthe Spleen. Fellowsand Members of the Collegeare 
ited to attend both these lectures, which will be delivered 
the theatre of the College in Lincold’s Inn Fields. 
dents and others will be admitted on presentation of 
Yr cards. 


INGLISHWOMAN EXHIBITION.—The tenth exhibi- 
.is to be held at the Central Hall, Westminster, London, 
’,, from Nov. 10th to 20th. The exhibits will include 
d-weaving, stained glass, jewellery, toys, etchings, 
very, enamelled glass, book-binding, and many other 
_ts. 


“aE HorsLEY MEMORIAL.—The organising com- 
tee met at 1, Wimpole-street, London, on Wednesday 
, to determine the exact form which the proposed 
norial to the late Sir Victor Horsley should take. Sir 
jtles Ballance occupied the chair, and the following 
putive committee was appointed to consider and report 
‘he suggestions received :— é; 


Mr. Donald Armour. Dr. George Murray 
‘Dr. Layland Barrett. (Manchester). 
‘Sir J. Rose Bradford. Mr. Stephen Paget. 

iMr. C. J. Bond. Mr. J. J. Rae. 


/Dr. Farquhar Buzzard. 
/Dx. George Blacker. 
; sir W. Watson Cheyne. 
Dr. Alfred Cox. 
Dr. C. KE. S. Flemming. 
‘Dr. E. W. Goodall. 
/jir Rickman Godlee. 
Mr. Raymond Johnson, 
My. Lief Jones. 
Dr, J. A. Macdonald. 
sir J. Macalister. Mr. J. Smith Whitaker. 
Dr. A. S. MeNalty. Dr. Dawson Williams. 
he chairman and officers are ex-officio members of the 
mittee. 
{ 


/RESENTATIONS TO Doctors.—Dr. B. A. Richmond, 
recently secretary to the London Panel Committee, and 
one of the regional medical officers to the Ministry of 
ilth, was on Oct. 26th presented with a-silver tea service 
‘past and present members of the London Panel Com- 
‘tee. A large number attended the presentation, which 
‘Made by Dr. H. J. Cardale, chairman of the London 
,el Committee, supported by Dr. Lauriston E. Shaw, the 
“surer. Dr. Richmond expressed his thanks and pleasure 
eceiving such a testimonial to his services as secretary, 
ch extended over six years.—Dr. Bridget I. O’Connor, 
assistant medical officer of health for Plymouth, who 

recently taken up a public health appointment in 
don, has been presented with a gold bangle and a silver 
‘stand from the mothers attending the maternity and 
nt welfare centres in Plymouth, and with a gold pendant 
he staff of the Plymouth Public Health Department in 


Dr. Risien Russell.: 
Sir Leonard Rogers. 
Mr. Percy Rose: 

Mr. Percy Sargent. 
Dr. Squire Sprigge: 
Dr. Lauriston Shaw, : 
Sir Felix Semon. 

Dr. Mary Sturge. 

Sir Jenner Verrall. 
Dr. Russell Wells. 





‘reciation of her services.—Dr. F. H. Haynes, who 
ontly completed 50 years of service as honorary 
Siclan and consulting physician at the Warneford 


pital, Leamington, has ‘been presented with his 
®ait in oils. Sir Ernest Pollock, who made the pre- 
tation at the town hall, Leamington, in the presence of 
mayor, referred in eulogistic terms to Dr. Haynes’s long 
k for the hospital, remarking that the collection of 
iraits on the walls of the institution would be incomplete 
10ut that of Dr. Haynes. Mrs. Haynes received a replica 
ae portrait, 
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WEST LONDON PostT-GRADUATE COLLEGE DINNER.— 
This dinner will be held.on Noy. 13th at 7.15 for 7.45 P.M. 
at the Café Royal, Regent-street, London, W., Mr. H. J. 
Banks-Davis in the chair. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND 
THE HOSPITAL FOR TROPICAL DISEASES.—The . Duke of 
York will open the new premises at Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W., on Thursday, Nov. 11th, at 2.30 p.m. 


INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT-SQUARE, WESTMINSTER. 
—A special post-graduate lecture will be delivered at this 
hospital by Dr. Ralph Vincent on Practical Points in 
Difficult Cases of Infant Feeding and Management, at 5 P.M., 
on Noy. 16th. Admission is limited to members of the 
medical profession. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HospPITaL.—Since the inaugu- 
ration of the ‘‘ Peace Year Commemoration Appeal’ in aid 
of the hospital the total amount subscribed has been approxi- 
mately £152,000. This sum, however, will enable the hospital 
to pay off the pre-war banker’s debt and supply a balance to 
meet expenses to the end of the year only. Lord Sandhurst 
points out that the hospital’s expenditure has risen from the 
pre-war average of £90,000 a year to over £160,000, with no 
adequate increase in assured income. The need of additional 
help, therefore, is greater than ever. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY CLUB, LONDON.—The half- 
yearly dinner of the club will take place on Thursday, 
Nov. 18th, at 7.30 P.M.,at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Francis Ogilvie. Dr. W. A. 
Milligan, 11, Upper Brook-street, W.1, will be glad to hear 
from any graduate desirous of being present or who may 
wish to join the club. 


BELFAST UNIVERSITY SERVICES CLUB.—The second 
annual dinner of the club will take place on Nov. llth 
(Armistice Day) at 6.30 P.M., at Thompson’s, Donegall-place, 
Belfast. Old Queensmen, who have been on active service, 
and desire to be present, should write to the honorary 
secretary, Services Club, University of Belfast. 


DANISH MEDICAL AID FOR POLAND.—Dr. Thorvald 
Madsen, director of the Danish State Serum Institute, has 
left for Warsaw, with an expert staff, at the invitation of 
the League of Nations, to combat the cholera and typhus 
prevalent in Poland. Denmark is also sending a fully 
equipped ambulance, together with four volunteer doctors 
and ten nurses, to Poland. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CARE OF CRIPPLED AND 
INVALID CHILDREN.—A joint conference is to be held by 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association and the Central 
Committee for the Care of Cripples on Nov. 16th and 17th 
in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, London. The 
Lord Mayor will open the conference and Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, President of the Board of Education, will give an 
address. At the morning session, which opens at 10.30 A.M. 
on Nov. 16th, Sir William Bennett will preside. The subject 
for discussion will be a Survey of Work for Physically 
Defective Children since the last Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association Conference and the Bearing of Recent Legisla- 
tion (Maternity and Child Welfare, Education, Children’s 
and Insurance Acts) on the Work for Crippled and Invalid 
Children. The medical speakers will include Dr. E. W. Hope 
and Dr.John Robertson. At the afternoon session (2.30 P.M.) 
Sir Arthur Stanley will preside, and Codperation with (a) 
Voluntary Agencies, (b) Public Health Committees, (c) Educa- 
tion Committees will be discussed. Dr. James Wheatley 
and Dr. D. C. Kirkhope will be among the speakers. 
On Noy. 17th, Sir Robert Jones will take the chair at the 
morning session, when a review of work among physically 
defective children in America and on the Continent, and an 
account of existing institutions, open-air P.D. day schools, 
hospital schools, and remedial clinics will be given, and the 
treatment of heart cases discussed with special reference to 
the Edgar Lee Home. Dr. H. 5S. Platt, Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, 
and Dr. F. Anderson Smith will speak at this session. The 
afternoon session will be presided over by Sir Napier Burnett, 
and the scheme of the Central Committee for Care of 
Cripples, and the Training and Supply of Orthopsdic Nurses 
will be discussed. The medical speakers will include Sir 
Robert Jones and Mr. G. R. Girdlestone. Tickets of 
membership, admitting to all sessions of the conference 
(price 5s.), may be obtained from the honorary secretaries, 
Mrs. Munro, Invalid Children’s Aid Association, Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge-road, London, §.W., or Mrs. 
Townsend, Central Committee for the Care of Cripples, 20, 
Berkeley-street, London, W. 1, together with all further 
particulars. Visits to various typical institutions such as 
Queen Mary’s Hospital, Carshalton, St. Vincent’s Home, 
Pinner, and to L.C.C. Open-air and Physically Defective 
Schools are being arranged for Nov. 15th and 18th. 








UNIVERSITY. OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE.— 
A public lecture on the Aims of Ethnology will be delivered 
by Dr. W.H. R. Rivers on Wednesday, Nov. 10th, at 5.30 P.M., 
Professor G: Elliot Smith in the chair. 


THE, eleventh biennial Huxley lecture on_ Recent 
Advances in Science in their Relation to Practical Medicine 
will be delivered by Professor Gowland Hopkins, of 


Cambridge, in the out-patients hall of the Charing Cross | 


Hospital on Wednesday, Nov. 24th, at 3 P.M. 


Dr. Henry Salomon, of Leicester, has been 
awarded the Government grant for: successful vaccination 
in his district. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE (SOMERSET) HospiTan.—aA 
new ward, endowed by the family of the late’Mrs. W. H. 
James, has been recently added to this hospital. 


HosPITAL FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. — Considerable progress is being made by the 
Gloucestershire County Council in adapting Standish House, 
near Cheltenham, as a hospital for tuberculosis. The 
capital cost will be about £74,000, and will be provided jointly 
by the Ministry of Health, the Red Cross Society, the 
Gloucestershire County Council, and the city of Gloucester. 


SocIETA ITALIANA DI MEDICINA INTERNA.—The 
Twenty-sixth Congress of the Italian Society of Internal 
Medicine is to be held at Rome, in the Reale Istituto di 
Clinica Medica (Policlinico Umberto I.), from Nov. 9th to 
12th, 1920. The principal subjects dealt with will. be 
bronchial asthma, lymphadenoma, and clinical  electro- 
cardiography. Special arrangements have been made with 


the Italian State railway authorities enabling representa- | 


tives and others attending the Congress to travel to and 
from Rome at largely reduced fares. Further information 
may.be obtained from the secretary of the Congress, 
Professor G. Sabatini, at the above address. 


PANEL LIMIT IN MANCHESTER.—A recent Order 
limits the number of panel patients a doctor can have under 
the Insurance Acts to 3000, but local authorities may 
fix a lower figure. At the beginning Manchester adopted 
a lower limit or the equivalent of one. 'The Manchester 
Insurance Committee came to an arrangement with the 
medical men whereby each practitioner on the panel may 
have the equivalent in money of 2750 patients, a number 
which cannot be exceeded except when he has an assistant, 
and then the maximum must not exceed 4750. Every patient 
has a free choice of the doctors on the panel, and is not tied 
down to one particular practitioner, provided always the 
practitioner’s panel is not already complete. The panel doctor 
is paid on an attendance basis and he must render service 
for his fees either by home visits or at his surgery—the 
attendance being duly recorded and checked each quarter by 
the Insurance Committee. There are at the present time 
340,000 names on the panel in Manchester. 


DURALUMIN ARTIFICIAL Limsps.—On Oct. 20th, an 
exhibition and demonstration of the Perfected Duralumin 
Artificial Limbs, as supplied by the Dureall. Limb 
Company to the Ministry of Pensions, was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, London. Major Gilman 
gave a brief account of the difficulty encountered in 
producing limbs of wood, and pointed out the advantages 
of duralumin. A wearer of one of the limbs demonstrated 
its use and walked well. Experimental work with various 
materials has long been in progress, as the demand for 
lighter designs in artificial limbs has become insistent ; 
duralumin, a metal invented and manufactured by Messrs. 
Vickers, meets this demand in point of weight, strength, 
simplicity, and durability. Aluminium has been. found 
impracticable, as it is rapidly corroded by perspiration. 
Duralumin limbs of the Desoutter type are supplied at low 
cost by the Dureall Limb Company. These are jointed 
with high-grade steel, and knee-joints are encased in gun 
metal or bronze perforated bushing, readily admitting 
of lubrication. Various attachments make the limbs 
adaptable for work, play, riding, and driving a car. 
For above-knee amputations the artificial limbs-can be 
arranged to stop at any-required position of flexion. A 
light belt, with the addition of a strand of webbing over 
one shoulder in some instances, constitutes the entire 
necessary harness. Ankle-joints are recommended except 
where special steadiness is required and gait is of secondary 
importance; after extensive experiments the material 
found most suitable for feet is seasoned willow, with steel 
ankle-joints bushed in sole-leather. A foot is now in 
process of construction on an entirely new principle which 
dispenses with the ankle-joint and admits a natural move- 
ment. A light form of tilting table, for cases of amputation 
through the hip, is also supplied. A: considerable number of 
duralumin limbs manufactured both for Government and 
for private individuals are in daily use. The address of the 
Dureall Company'is 154, Pentonville-road, London, N.1. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY, Burlington House, London, W. 
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SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY, Nov. llth.—Papers: Dr. W. G. Ridewood: On tj 
Calcification of the Vertebral Centra in Sharks and Ra 
(communicated by Prof. E. W. MacBride).—Dr. A. Compto; 
Studies in the Mechanism of Enzyme Action. I., Role of 
Reaction of the Medium in fixing the Optimum Temper 
ture of a Ferment (communicated by Prof. B. Mooré), 
Mr. C. H. Kellaway: The Effect of Certain Dieta 
Deficiencies on the Suprarenal Glands (communicated | 
Mr. W, B. Hardy, secretary of the Royal Society).—Mr. 5, 
Collins: The Genetics of Sex in Funaria Hygrometri: 
(communicated by Mr. W. Bateson). ? 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 
MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Monday, Nov. 8th. cd : 
WAR SECTION: at 5.30 P.M. 
Paper: } ; 
Major Angus Macdonald: Some Problems in Malaria. — 
A discussion will follow. 
Tuesday, Nov. 9th. 


SECTION OF PSYCHIATRY : at 8.30 P-m. 
Presidential Address: ‘ 
Dr. E. Farquhar Buzzard: Some Aspects of Mental Hygiene. 
Wednesday, Nov. 10th. 


SECTION OF SURGERY: SUBSECTION OF PROCTOLOG 
at 5.30 P.M. : 
Presidential Address by Mr. Ernest Miles. aa 
Communication : iS 

Mr. Lockhart-Mummery: The Operative Treatment of t 
Prolapse of the Rectum in Adults. : 

Cases: 

“Sir Charles Gordon-Watson: (1) Laparotomy for Ovarian 0; 
Bight Years after Abdomino-perineal Excision of 1 
Rectum, (2) Case of Perineal Excision of the Rectum 
Months after Operation. : 

Mr. Lockhart-Mummery : : 
A Specimen will be shown by Mr. Cecil Rowntree. 
Thursday, Nov. 11th. 
SECTION OF NEUROLOGY: at 8.50 P.M. 
"Discussion: ; ms 
On “ Aphasia,’’ introduced by Dr. Henry Head and Dr. Jan 


Collier. . 
Friday, Nov. 12th. 
CLINICAL SECTION: at5.30p.mM. (Cases at 5 P.M.) 
Papers: 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: Chronic Myeloid Leukseemia—Death fr 
Acute Anemia due to Massive Hemorrhages (Heematomat 
Simulation of Slight Pyuria by Leukemia Oozing in t 
Urine. } 

Mr. Z. Cope: Diaphragmatic Shoulder Pain, 

Cases: 

Mr. L. H. McGavin: Diffuse Hypertrophy of Breasts. 

Dr. H. W. Barber: Leukemia. 

Mr. Ogilvie: (1) Csophageal Obstruction; (2) Large Glut 
Burse. 

Mr. R. Kerr: Von Recklinghausen’s Disease. 

Mr. R. P. Rowlands: Diaphragmatic Hernia. 

Dr. Ryle: Leukemia. : 

And other cases. 


SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY : at 8.50 P.M. 
Cases may be shown at 8 P.M. 
Exhibit: 
Mr. N. Bishop Harman: A Direct Record Scotometer. 
Presidential Address : 
Dr. James Taylor: Some Neurological Aspects of Ophthalr 
Cases. 
Communication : 
Mr. Priestley Smith: On the Blood-vessels in the Eye of the 
(with lantern slides and microscopical exhibits). 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendi. 
square, W. : 
Monpay, Nov. 8th.—8 P.M., Clinical Evening. Cases will 
exhibited by the following—Dr. H. French, Dr, Parkes Web 
Dr. G. E. 8. Ward, Dr. Feiling, Dr. Gosse, Mr. C. W. 
Bryan, Mr. C. A. Pannett, Dr. Lakin, Dr. E. Kingscote, ! 
F. J. Poynton, Mr. T. P. Legg, and Mr. H. Lett. 
HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, at Zion College, Embankment, B.C. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 10th.—9 P.M., Informal Discussion on Hidd 
Sepsis (opened by Dr. A. W. Robertson). 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, é 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln's } 
Fields, W.C. : 
THURSDAY, Nov. llth.—5 p.m., Thomas Vicary Lecture :— 
D’Arcy Power: The Education of a Surgeon under Thon 
Vicary. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West Lond 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 

Monpay, Nov. 8th.—2 p.m., Mr. B. Harman: Eye Departme 
5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. MacDonald: Tubercle of the Uriné 
Organs. 4 | 

TMonsDAY.—10 A.mM., Dr. McDougal: Electrical Deparime 
5 p.M., Lecture :—Dr. Burnford: Post-mortem Appearan' 
in Tuberculosis. 

WEDNESDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. Gibb: Eye Department. 5 P. 
Lecture :—Dr. A. Saunders: The Prevention d 
Disease in Rheumatism. » 
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-HURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. D. Armour: Operations. 5 P.M., Special 
" Lecture :—Dr. E. W. G. Masterman: The Tropical Diseases 
1 of Palestine. 

| a Fripay.—2 p,M., Mr. T. Gray: Surgical Out-patients. » 5 P.M., 

4. os Beeture :—Mr. Baldwin: Tuberculous Disease: of the 
, Intestines and Some Conditions Mistaken for Rheumatism 
| and Allied Disorders. (Lecture IV.) 

| S§aTURDAY.—12 -noon, Mr. Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 
| Abdomen. 2P.m., Dr. Owen: Medical Out-patients. 

_ Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 2 P.M., In-patient, Out-patient 
ieee Clinics and Operations. 


| NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 
of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 
sf Monpay, Nov. 8th.—2. p.m., Dr, A. J. Whiting: Medical In- 
14 ¥ patients. 2.30 p.m., Mr. J. B. Banister: Gynecological. 
j= 4.30 P.M., Value of Clinical Pathology in Gynecology. 
p " TuEsDAY.—9. 45 A.M., Lieut.-Col. R. H. Elliot and Mr. N. Fleming: 
. Eye Cases and Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. C. H. Hayton: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear. 3 p.m., Mr. J. Howell Evans: Selected 
Surgical Cases. 
-  WEDNESDAY.—2 P.m., Mr. C. H. Hayton: Throat Operations. 
_3P.M., Dr. W. J. Oliver: Selected Skin Cases. 
THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. N. Fleming: Eye Out-patients. 3 P.m., 
er. Oy b. Hadfield : The Administration of Anesthetics. 
FRIDAY.—3 P.M., Dr. C. E. Sundell: Selected Cases of Children’s 
Disease. 5 P.M., Dr. F. L. Provis: Venereal Department. 
SATURDAY.—3 P.M., Mr. H. W. Carson: Surgical In-patients. 
Daily :—11 a.m., Mr. T. H. C. Benians: Bacteriological Depart- 
ment..2 P.M., Operations, In-patient, Out-patient Clinics, &C, 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR ee PARALYSED AND 
mH HPILEPTIC, ee cys eanere W.C.1 
DICAL SCHOOL. 
Monpay, Nov. 8th. 23.50 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
3.30 P.M., Lecture :—Mr. Paton: Papilledema. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 9th.—2-3.30 P.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Grainger 
Stewart. 3.30 p.m., Lecture ‘—Dr. Risien Russell: Hysteria. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 10th. —2.Pp.M., Lecture: Dr. Tooth: Polio- 


myelitis. 3.15 p.m., Lecture :—-Dr. Collier: Birth Palsy. 
THURSDAY, Noy. 1lth.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 P.m., Lecture:—Dr. Farquhar 


i Buzzard: Brachial Neuralgia. 

, Fripay, Nov. 12th.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30 P.M., Dr. Sargent: Surgery of the Nervous 
HS System. 

| SarurpDAy, Noy. 13th:—9 a.m,, Surgical Operations. 

' Fee for Post-Graduate Course £77s. C.M. Hinps HowELu, Dean. 


aOSPITAT, FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
THURSDAY, Nov. llth.—4 P.m., Lecture :—Mr. Waugh: The Child 
: as a Subject for Surgical Treatment. 


sumiok HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland-street, W. 

i Monpbay, Nov. 8th.—5.30 P.M., Post-Graduate Lecture :—Dr. 
{ S$. Goodall: Sudden Death in Relation to Heart Disease. 
‘sr. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
« 49, Leicester-square, W.C. 

l THURSDAY, Nov. lith.—6 p.m., Chesterfield Lecture :—Dr. W. K. 
\ Sibley: Electrical Treatments. X Rays, &c. 


3T. MARYLEBONE GENERAL DISPENSARY, 77, Welbeck-street, 
‘Cavendish-square, W 
Post-Graduate Course on Infant and Child Welfare. 
_ urspay,’ Noy. 9th.—10.30 a.m., Dr. E. Pritchard: Practical 
. Demonstrations on the Management and Feeding of Infants 
and Young Children—Demonstration XI., The Treatment of 
the Heat Regulating Functions. 
THURSDAY.—3 P.M., Demonstration XII., 
Children between 9 Months and 2 Years. 


MANCHESTER ROYALINFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 9th.—4.30 P.m., Lecture :—Dr. W. E. Fothergill: 
| The Use and Misuse of the Curette. 


MANCHESTER FRENCH HOSPITAL POST-GRADUATE LEC- 
TURES, 24, Acomb-street (behind Whitworth Park). 
THURSDAY, Noy. lith.—4.15 p.w., Dr. A. C. Magian: Surgical 
Treatment of Some Common ‘Gynecological Complaints. 


SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL anpd ANCOATS HOSPITAL 
' POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 
alternately. 

THURSDAY, Nov. llth.—4.30 p.m., Dr. Ashby: Feeding of Infants. 

a (At Salford Royal Hospital.) 


is Sppontments, 


‘Dopp, H. G., M.B., B.S. Durh., has been appointed Honorary 
Anesthetist to the Hove Carr -Burton Hospital. 
‘TELDMAN, W. M., M.B.Lond., Lecturer on Ante-natal and Post- 
natal Child Physiology at the London Hospital. 
FREEN, S. W., M.BR.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond., Medical Officer to the 
R Doncaster Board of Guardians. 
ROPER, F. A., M.A., M.D., B.C. Cantab., L.R.C. P., M.R.C.S., Senior 
Medical Officer ji in Charge of the Electrical Department of the 
_ Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital. 
‘SHELDON, J. H., M.D., B.S.Lond., Honorary Physician to Wolver- 
hampton General "Hospital. 
King’ s College Hospital: Jouns, L. P., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
WHITTLE, C. H., “M.B.C.S., L.R. C. P.Lond., and Su RRAGH, 
mit. J. R., M.R.C. S., "L.R.C.P. Lond. , Casualty Officers: RICHARDS, 
a A., M. R.C.S., L. R.C.P. Lond., House Anzsthetist : Woop, 
W. S.. L:8.A., FOULKES, hal M. R.C.8.; L:R.6.P. Lond., and 
PLAYFAIR, K., M.R.C.S., O.R.C.P.Lond., House Physicians; 
TTHEWS, W. F., M.R. C. S.. Pot R) Lond., House Phy sician 
for Children and Eye Department : ROBERTS, Oall Wy 
DAvipson, A. N. M., M.R.C.S., .L. R. C.P.Lond., POWELL, 
ees M.R.C.S., Tit, C.P.Lond., Lucas, H. A., M.RB.C.S., 
‘L.R.C.P; Lond. , and LAWRENCE, R. D., M.B., B.Ch., House 
Surgeons; FrRaEMAN, Miss A. M., Assistant House Anss- 
thetist; and Youranp, R. H., LiS.A\, Obstetric House 
1 Surgeon. 


The Feeding of 
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University of Manchester : DoNALD, A., M.D., F.R.C.P: Lond., 
Professor of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology : FOTHERGILL, 
W. E., M.D: Edin., Professor of Systematic Obstetrics and 
Gynecology : RamsBotTrom, EH. N., M.D., Assistant Leettirer in 
Practical Bacteriology and Microscopy. 

Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and Workshop Acts: 
SmitH, H. J., M.B., B.S. Lond.’ (Heckington); Winpue, J. D., 
M.D. Vict. Univ. (Southall). 


®W wcancies, 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 

Bedford County Hospital.—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Belgrave Hospital for Children, 1, Clapham-road, S.W.—Asst. P. 
50 guineas. 

Bethlem.—Res. H.P.. £25 per quarter. 

Birmingham City Maternity and Child Welfare Schemes.—Female 

Asst. M.O.H. £800 

Birmingham, Salterle y Grange Sanatorium, 
Medical Superintendent. £700. 

Birmingham, Yardley-road Sanatorium 
Centre.—Asst. M.O. £550. 

Bristol General Hospital.—Medical Registrar. 

Bristol Royal Infirmary.—Hon. Asst. P. 

Cambridge, Addenbrooke’s Hospital.—H.S. £130. 

Canterbury, Kent and Canterbury Hospital.—Jun. Res. M.O. £150. 

Clinical Research Association, Ltd., Watergate Hou se, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.—Asst. Dire ctors of Laboratories. 
£500 and £250 respectively. 

Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern: 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western pasine. &e. 

ee eee Hducation Authority.—Two Asst. M.O.H.’ £500 to 

‘600. 


Durham University College of Medicine, Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.— 
Assistant in Department of Bacteriology. £600. 

Hast London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, E.—Path. and Registrar. £400. 

Eday, Orkney. —M.O. £10a week. 

Federated Malay States Colonial Service.—Pathologist to Medical 
Research Institute. £1050. 











near Cheltenham.— 


and Anti-tuberculosis 


Finsbury Dispensary, Brewer-street, Goswell-road, E.C.—Res. M.O. 
£250. 
Gateshead County Borough Mental. Hospital, Stannington, 


Northumberland.—Asst. M.O. £350. 

Great eg Ore neas Central Hospital, Holloway-road, London, N.— 
H. £150 

Guildford, Royal Surrey County Hospital.—Third H.S. £150. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton; 
S.W.—Res. M.O. £500. Dent.S. 100gs. Anesth. 75 gs. 

Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, 40, Grove Hnd-road, N.W.— 
Anesth. £50. 

Hull eee STURN Un omen SOs V.D. and Cas. O. £250. Also Asst. 
H.S. £150 

Ipswich, East Suffolk and Ipswich Hospital.—H.S. £200. H.P. £200, 

Kent Education Committee.—Sch. Med. Inspec. £562. 

Leeds City Tuberculosis Sanatorium.—Res. Asst. M.O. +300: 

Leeds City.—Asst. M.O.H. for Maternity and Child Welfare. £600. 

Leicestershire County Council.—Female Asst. Sch. M.O. and Asst. 
Infant Welfare M.O. £500. 

Liverpool, Royal Southern Hospital.—Hon. M.O. for X Ray Dept. 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
M.O.’s. £300. 

Maidstone, Kent County Mental Hospital.—_Jun. Asst. M.O. £300. 

Manchester, Baguley Sanatorium for Tuberculosis.—First Asst. 
M.O. £400. 

Manchester, Hulme Dispensary, Dale-street, Stretford-road.— 
Res. M.O. £400. 

Merthyr Tydfil Co. Borouwgh.—Asst. Sch. M.O.and Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

Middlesbrough, North Ormesby Hospital.—Hon. Ophth. §., S., 
Aneesth., and Asst. S. 

Middlesex County Counctl.—Dental S.’s. £400. 

Miller General Hospital for South-East London, Greenwich, S.E.— 
H.P. £150. 

Mount Vernon Hospital for Tuberculosis and Diseases: of the 
Lungs and Heart, Northwood, Middlesex.—Asst. P. 

Newport, Mon., Education Committee.—Female Asst. Sch. M.O. 
and Med. Inspector of Schools. £600. 

Newport, Mon., Royal Gwent Hospital.—Third Res. M.O. £200. 

Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich Hospital.—Fourth H.S. £200. 

Nottingham General Dispensary.—Res. S. £300. 

Oldham Royal Infirmary.—Sec. H.S. £250, 

Plymouth Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. _ 

Putney Hospital, Lower Common, Putney, S.W.—Res. M.O. £150. 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, Marylebone-road, N.W.—Asst. 
Res. M.O. 

Queen's Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green. E.— 
H.P. £100. Also M.O. for Electrical Dept. £100. 

Rotherham Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. 

Royal Chest Hospital Tuberculosis Dispensary, City-road, E.Cc.— 
Asst. M.O. £450. 

Salford Royal Hospital.—Cas. H.S. £150. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Hxamination Board.—Examiners. 

Shanghai. Municipal Cowncil.—Asst. Health O. 6000 taels. 

Sheffield Royal Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 

Southampton Parish Infirm., Shirley Warren.—Res. Asst. M.O: £300. 

South London Hospital for Women, South Side, Clanham Common, 
S.W.—Female Asst. P. and Ophth. S. Also Radiographer. £60. 
Asst. Path. £150. Angsth. 10s.6d. per attendance. 


Todmorden Borough.—M.O.H. and Sch. M.O. £650. 

Warminster Union. —District M.O. £100. M.O. £60. Public 
Vaccinator. 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.—Res. Asst. H.S. £200. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith, W.—Asst. Ancesth. 

Wigan County Borough.—Tubere. O. and Asst. M.O.H. £550. 


Winwick, Lancashire County Asylum, né 
Asst. M.O. £300. 
York Dispensary.—Res. M.O. 


ar Warrington.—Second 


£250. 
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BIRTHS. 


ANDERSON.—On Oct. 25th, at Corstorphan’s Hotel, Simla, India, 
the wife of Captain (Temporary Major) L. A. P. Anderson, 
Indian Medical Service, of a daughter (Daphne). 

CAVENDISH FULLER.—On the 29th Oct. at'Oakdale, Malvern, to the 
wife of Dr. H. Cavendish Fuller—a daughter. 

FARQUHARSON.—On Oct. 9th, to Loveday S. Farquharson, M.B., 


B.8., and Donald Farquharson, 


M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.—a daughter. 


TROUNCE.—On Oct. 22nd, at Hillview, Cheshunt, Herts, the wife of 


T. Reginald Trounce, M.R.C.S. 


WHITTINGTON.—On Oct. 25th, 


, Uu.R.C.P., of a son. 
at ‘‘Oakfield,’’ Carshalton-road, 


Sutton, the wife of T. H. Whittington, M.D., of a daughter, 


Woop.—On Oct. 27th, at “‘Marston Ferry Corner,” 


Oxford, the 


wife of John Wood, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


McCLINTtTOocK—HUMPHREYS.—On Oct. 
Captain S. Alexander 


Church, 


28th, at Meifod Parish 
McClintock, R.A.M.C., of 


Castlequarter, Co. Donegal, to Gwendolen Mary, only daughter 
of Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Humphreys, Medical Officer of 


Health for Montgomeryshire. 
THURSTON—GROSE.—On Oct. 
Oak, Vernon 


Ada Grose, L.D.S.R.C.S. Eng. 


50th, 
John Thurston, L.D.S.R.C.S. Eng., 
, younger daughter of Mr. and 


at St. Augustine’s, Honor 


to Doris 


Mrs. F’. Oswald Grose, of Forest Hill. 


DEATHS. 


BONNERJEE.—On Sept. 25th, at Lahore, Susila Anita Bonnerjee, 
M:.B: Lond.; Newnham ‘College, Cambridge, and Royal Free 


Hospital, London. 


Evans.—On Oct: 26th, at ‘““Outspan,’’ Worthing, the residence of 
his son, Frederick William Evans, M.D., J.P., late of Cardiff, 


aged 69. 


MorRGAN.—On Oct. 30th, at his residence, 


Gloucester-place, W., 


Cecil Augustus Morgan, M.B., C.M. Edin., aged 56. 


N.B.—-A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion af Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Communications, Letters, 


&c., to the Editor have 


been received from— 


A.— Anglo-French Review, Lond.; | 
Australian Medical Congress, | 
Brisbane, Hon. Gen. Sec. of; 
Aeroplane, Lond., Editor of. 

B.—British Colloids, Lond., Sec. 
of; Dr. G. Blacker. Lond.; 

» Dr. D. W. Buxton, Boxmoor ; 
Prof. A. E. Boycott, Lond.; 
Dr. E. F. Buzzard, Lond.; 
Lt.-Col. Sir J. Barrett, Mel- 
bourne; Dr. V. Borland, Lond.; 
Dr. J. M. Bruce, Lond.; Dr. 
S.N. Bruce, Lond.; Dr. A. D. 
Bigland, Liverpool; Mr. F. W. 
Broderick, Bournemouth; Mr. 
H. W. Bayly, Lond. 

C.—Sir F. Colyer, Lond.; Mr. 
BE. M. Corner, Lond.; Dr F. G. 
Crookshank, Lond.; Central 
Council for Infant and Child 
Welfare, Lond., Hon. Sec. of; 
Dr. W. Cramer, tLond.; Dr. 
A. K. Chalmers, Glasgow; 
Prof. E. L. Collis, Cardiff; Dr. 
E. P.: Cumberbatch, Lond.; 
Col. S. L. Cummins, A.M.S., 
Lond.; Central London Throat, 
Nose and Ear Hospital; Dr. 
R. P. Cockburn, Ealing; Carlton 
Studio, Lond.; Chadwick Trust, 
Lond. 

D.—Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Schidlingsbekimpfung, Frank- 
furt-a-M.; Dr. G. H. Dundas, 
Middlesbrough; Mr. E. J. Dom- 
ville, Bridport. 

E.—Mr. T. Edgar, Lond. 

F.—Dr. W. M. Feldman, Lond.; 
Federation of Medical and 
Allied Societies, Lond.,Gen. Sec. 
of; Mr. R. C. Frederick, Lond.; 
Dr. R. J. Farman, Lond.; Dr. 
C. S. Flemming, Bradford-on- 
Avon. 

G.—Great Northern Central Hos- 
pital, Lond.; General Medical 
Council, Lond., Registrar of. 

H.—Dr. R. Hall, Belfast; Messrs. 
C. J. Head and Co., Chicago; 
Dr. C. T. W. Hirsch, Lond. 

I.—India Office, Lond., Joint 
Secretary, Military Dept.; In- 
dustrial Welfare Society, Lond.; 
Insurance Committee for the 
County of London. 

J.—Dr. M. S. Jevons, Lond.; 





Joint Board of Scientific 
Societies, Lond. 

K.—King’s College Hospital Medi- 
cal School, Lond., Sec. of; Dr. 


J.S. Kennard, New York; Dr. 
A. F. 8. Kent, Manchester. 

L.—Mr. E. M. Little, Lond.; Dr. 
C. Lillingston, Gorleston; Dr. 
E. P. Leavy, Innisfall, Queens- 
land; Liverpool Medical In- 
stitution; Dr. W. R. Logan, 
Edinburgh; Dr. C. E. Lakin, 
Lond. 


M.—Dr. R. Morton, Lond.; Mr. 


G. Mayall, Bolton; Metropoli- 
tan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, Lond.; Dr. BR. S. McClel- 
land, Dowlais; Ministry of 
Health, Lond.; Dr. S. G. 
Moore, Huddersfield ; Dr. H. A. 
Macewen, Lond.; Sir W. Milli- 
gan, Manchester; Dr. E. W. G. 
Masterman, Lond.; Dr. W. A. 
Milligan, Lond.; Dr. . A. E. 
Maylard, Glasgow ; Ministry of 
Agriculture and _ Fisheries, 
Lond.; Mr. H. T. Morse, Lond. 

P.—Dr. V. Pauchet, Paris; Mr. 
EK. A. Partrick, Coventry; Miss 
U. Pardon, Lond. 

R.—Royal Society, Lond,.; Dr. 
J. D. Rolleston, Lond.; Dr. 
J. A. Ryle, Lond.; Miss M. S. 
Rundle, Lond.; Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. 

S.—Dr. F. J. Sadler, Barnsley ; 
Societa Italiana di Medicina 
Interna, Rome, President of; 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., 
Lond.; Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Dept., Lond.; 
Dr. H. Salomon, Leicester; 
Mr. 8S. W. Swindell, Grimsby; 
Prof. W. Stirling, Manchester ; 
Save the Children Fund, Lond.; 
Sir A. Stanley, Lond, 

T.—Dr. H. M. Turnbull, Lond.; 


Drei Wee Dis eh. i) Dhompson; 
Wembley; Dr. A. H. Thomp- 
son, Lond.; Dr. W. W. GC. 


Topley, Lond.; Dr. J. Taylor, 
Lond. 

U.-United States Shipping Board, 
Lond. 

V —Mrv. H. C. Visick, Lond. 

W.—Mr. R. O. Ward, Lond.; 
West London Hospital Post- 
Graduate College, Dean of; 
Dr. F. J. Waldo, Lond.; Dr. 
C. M. Wenyon, Lond.; Dr. C. 
Wall, Lond. 

Y.—-Dr. Edin- 
burgh. 

Z.—Dr. T. Zangger, Zurich. 


H. Yellowlees, 


to Correspondents. 


THE CARRYING OF FIREARMS: PRECAUTIONS AND 
SAFEGUARDS. —_ 


ON Nov. lst an Act to be known as the Firearms Act 
came into operation, the original date for it to do so having 
been postponed owing to the necessary rules and other 
preparations for administering it not having been com- 
pleted. It constitutes an attempt to regulate much more 
stringently than was done by the Pistols Act, 1903, the sale 


and possession (including loan and any temporary transfer) — 


of firearms as defined in the Act. The Pistols Act is repealed 
by it, and the word pistol is not mentioned, but the new law 
includes under firearms any lethal firearm or other 
weapon of any description from which any missile can 
be discharged, or any part thereof, with the exception of 


a smooth-bore shot-gun, or an air-gun or air-rifle not 


forbidden by regulation under the Act as specially dangerous. 
The sale of ammunition is also brought under supervision 
by the Act, and the term is not only made to include 
ammunition for the firearms defined above, but also 
grenades, bombs, and similar missiles, whether capable 
of being used with a firearm or not, and the ingredients and 
components thereof. The Act also prohibits the manu- 
facture, carrying, or dealing in any weapon for the discharge 
of a noxious liquid or gas, or any ammunition to be used with 
any such prohibited weapon. 


Obligations on the User of Firearms. 


The provisions with regard to firearms and ammunition 
affecting the use of pistols amount to this, that no one 
may purchase, have in his possession, use, or purchase 
them unless he holds a ‘‘ firearm certificate,’’ to be 
granted by the chief officer of police in the district in 


which he resides, and the police officer may only grant a 


certificate if he is satisfied that the applicant has a good 
reason for requiring one, and can be permitted to own a 
firearm and ammunition without danger to the public safety 
or the peace. The granting of a firearm certificate is 
expressly prohibited to certain persons specified in the Act 
who are prohibited from possessing, using, or carrying a 
firearm, including persons under 14 years of age, and persons 
who have undergone penal servitude or imprisonment for 
three months. The same express prohibition forbids the 
issue of a certificate to a person of intemperate habits, or 
unsound mind, or for any reason unfit to be trusted with 
firearms. The necessary exemptions and exceptions are 
made, but need not be gone into. A certificate when granted 
is to be good for three years, but is subject to revocation 
under conditions rendering this desirable. 


Obligations on the Seller of Firearms. 


Further, no one may deal in or repair or test firearms by 
way of trade unless he is registered as a ‘‘ firearms dealer”’ 
by the chief officer of police of his district. A pawnbroker 
may not take in pawn a firearm or ammunition from any 
person. No person may sell a firearm or ammunition to, or 
repair a firearm for, any person who does not produce a fire- 
arm certificate (except to a registered dealer), and every 
dealer is to keep a register of his transactions and to satisfy 
himself of the identity of his customer. Severe penalties are 
provided for breaches of the provisions described above 
and for being in possession of firearms.or ammunition with 
intent to endanger life, the Act incorporating in the latter 
case the provisions of Section 3 of the Explosive Sub- 
stances Act, 1883, under which a sentence of 20 years’ 
penal servitude may be passed on a person convicted. 
The production of a certificate by a person suspected 
of carrying a firearm may be demanded by any constable, 
and a magistrate if satisfied by information on oath 
that there is reason to suspect an offence under the Act 
may grant a search warrant authorising the searching of 
suspected premises and of persons found there, the latter 
being liable to arrest without warrant if there is reason to 
suspect them of an offence against the Act. 


Effect of the New Safeguards. 


It will be seen that the authorities have had their hands 
strengthened by a very comprehensive measure, which, by 
the way, does not exempt anyone from the necessity for 
having a gun licence or game licence. The danger to life 
and the risk of injury to innocent citizens from the indis- 
criminate carrying of revolvers has been commented upon 
for many years in THE LANCET. The Pistols Act, 1903, was 


& tentative and not very effective measure designed 10 
mitigate the evil and to diminish the sale of cheap pistols 
The present Act is an experiment 


sold almost as toys. 
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3 and will no doubt be improved upon after defects 
‘have been realised, but with the codperation of those 
carrying on the gun trade, which is believed to be 
assured, should have considerable effect at a time when 
itis much needed. Thousands of pistols have been brought 
| home as war souvenirs apparently without inquiry. These 
and weapons belonging to criminals are not likely to be 
/ all brought to light immediately through the powers given 
to the police, but the use, if not the possession, of pistols by 
persons without certificates should be seriously curtailed 
by the difficulty which they will experience in obtaining 
/ammunition and in getting repairs effected. 
» Readers of THE LANCET who may use “firearms,” or 
possess them, lawfully are recommended to read the Act and 
Hieealations (price 3d. and 2d. respectively) and to note their 
' provisions affecting themselves. Antique firearms kept as 
eurios do not require a certificate in respect of them, but 
there is a special subsection dealing with trophies of what is 
hreferred to as the present war or of any former war, as to 
‘which a dispensation may be granted by the police. Owners 
‘of rifles of any kind will have to comply with the Act, and 
attention is called to the conditions which should attend the 
lending and borrowing of such weapons. There are special 
provisions in the Act respecting Ireland. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE. 


- IN his second Chadwick lecture (the first was reported in 
THE LANCET of Oct. 23rd, p. 877) Professor F. F. Roget 
‘further explained the views set forth at the Cannes Con- 
‘ference for the turning of the activities of the Red Cross 
societies from the path of military emergencies into peace 
channels. Passing on to tuberculosis, the second of the 
social diseases, he had something to say about the two 
modes of attacking this disease. The preventive mode of 





Y 
giving to human beings an environment and a nutrition, as 
free from germs as possible, should not be applied irrespec- 
tive of the segregation of tuberculous persons and keeping 


‘them apart from the healthy for any necessary length of 


jtime. On the subject of malaria the lecturer pointed out by 
i What scientific means, the application of which raised no 
‘question except that of money and administrative efficiency, 
,it was now possible to restore to salubrity whole tracts of 


‘country hitherto a prey to the disease. 
1 Public Health Work. 
In his third lecture delivered on Oct. 29th, Professor 
“Roget dealt with the work mapped out for the Public 
Health Department of the League of Red Cross Societies. 
‘This work is divided into seven sections dealing respectively 
‘with social diseases, including venereal diseases more 
“particularly; the prevention of malaria; tuberculosis ; 
preventive medicine ; child welfare ; nursing ; and education, 
‘comprising publications, propaganda work, and statistics. 
' Professor Roget pointed out the difficulties attending this 
inclusion of venereal diseases in Red Cross work, such 
diseases being more suitable for the ministrations of the 
_medical officer and the private physician. 
’ Child Welfare and Nursing. 
» Dealing with the resolutions of the Medical Advisory 
» Board of the League as affecting child welfare and nursing, 
_ the lecturer said that the General Council of the League of 
‘Red Cross Societies met in Geneva in March of this year for 
*a week, 27 societies being represented. The medica] resolu- 
»tions passed by this Council came before the Medical 
» Advisory Board, which met for the first time in July. As 
' defined by this Board, child welfare included all measures to 
be adopted for children before and after birth, the hygiene of 
' the mother and the child, the supervision of growth, and 
' protection from communicable diseases, especially tubercu- 
‘losis. Analogous to the cry ‘‘Back to the land,” the cry 
' “Back to the child”’ implied the scattering far and wide of 
‘the child-welfare scheme, which must be based on the 
| Sympathetic support of doctors and on the education of the 
public. It lay with the Red Cross Societies to provide 
doctors to produce the largest possible number of modern 
-turses duly trained, and to create schools or centres 
for instruction. All this should tend to one end, the 
education of the public. Of great importance was the 
formation of a child-welfare unit, consisting of an instructed 
group of workers with proper equipment, which would be 
sent to places where child-welfare work was most deficient. 
It was hoped that such a unit would form a nucleus from 
Which a knowledge of the science of child welfare would 
Spread in every country throughout the world. This store 
of good health in the community should be specially con- 
centrated in the children and should be looked upon as 
Capital deposited in a bank waiting to be drawn upon for 
business purposes. There was no way in which a woman 
could better serve the community than by nursing. The 
work of the Red Cross in civil communities involved 
the utilisation of women health-workers in the organi- 
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sation of society. No work of social relief~ could~ be 
better suited for Red Cross organisation in time of 
peace than child-welfare work. The mission of these 
women, as sketched out by the Cannes Conference, 
was one of some delicacy, because to enter the homes of 
people in order to enlighten them in matters of health and 
cleanliness required the exercise of much tact. In the 
socially unemployed women of any country there was 
potential wealth, and he drew an amusing picture of a 
census which should compel women to state exactly what 
they did or rather what they did not do in return for the cost 
of their keep. To promote the welfare of children was the 
most womanly of all work. The work was not charitable 
but humanitarian ; every uncared-for child sat in judgment 
on some woman. The old law that children should respect 
their parents ought to be changed to a law that parents 
should respect the child. The health of the child depended 
greatly upon the influence of the nurse and the mother. In 
school life it was important that proper health instruction 
should be given to children, for early impressions influenced 
greatly the later adult life. In the industrial period, between 
the ages of 14 to 18, the report of the Conference recommended 
that no child should be allowed to enter upon any work 
without first being examined as to its ability to do the work; 
and secondly, that no child should be allowed to perform any 
kind of work which would impair its grewth. The nineteenth- 
century peoples had paid too high a price for the progress 
they had made, and it behoved every woman to sally forth 
and remedy the evils. Perhaps the greatest Red Cross 
task would be that of education, a task for which literature, 
lectureships, health libraries, and demonstration museums 
would be required, principally in those unfortunate countries 
which lagged in the rear of civilisation in all matters con- 
nected with hygiene, sanitation, and clean housing. 
Coérdination of the Work of Separate Societies. 

Sir. Arthur Stanley, who presided, said that the ideas 
set out by Professor Roget were already beginning to be 
realised in this country. The child-welfare question was 
fairly advanced, owing in a great measure to the help of the 
Government, though much credit was also due to voluntary 
effort. About eight or ten years ago, when there were no 
voluntary infant-welfare centres, the infantile mortality was 
something like 130 or 150 per 1000. Now, however, when 
there were a very large number of voluntary centres (though 
not nearly enough) the mortality figures had fallen to some- 
thing like 8 per 1000. During the last year or two the Red 
Cross had been engaged in trying to coérdinate the work 
already being done by separate societies, and a Central 


Council for Child Welfare had been formed. This 
Council had almost succeeded in the task of co- 
ordinating 13 or 14 different societies. The Central 


Council would in future, he hoped, be the central coordi- 
nating authority working through the different societies and 
preventing overlapping and waste. The child-welfare unit 
mentioned by Professor Roget would be an interesting 
experiment to watch. Referring to the appalling child 
mortality in Egypt when Lord Kitchener first went there 
as High Commissioner, Sir Arthur Stanley told how the 
mortality had been remarkably reduced by the institution of 
a law which punished the father instead of the mother if 
a child died from preventable causes. With regard to 
nursing, its status would have to be improved, and much 
had already been done by the founding of the College of 
Nursing. Professor Roget had clearly pointed out the ideals 
that should be aimed at and what the Red Cross.could do in 
times of peace. That work could be summed up in the one 
word Prevention. Much was being said of the shortage of 
beds in hospitals, but instead of building more hospitals and 
getting more beds, in these expensive days of building it 
would surely be much better to prevent people coming into 
the hospitals at all. An enormous amount of work could be 
done by prevention, and for that the great weapon was 
obviously education. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
IN BENGAL, 1918-19. 


THE development of a local self-governing faculty in a 
country such as India, whose inhabitants are of many 
different races, languages, and faiths, presents numerous 
problems the satisfactory solution of which must require 
time. In the province, or presidency (as it is still called), of 
Bengal there are 115 municipalities, with a total ot 317,117 
ratepayers, a little over 16 per cent, of the population that 
resides within municipal limits. The total expenditure in 
the financial year, 1918-19, amounted to Rs.60,58,459 (£403,896), 
and the average amount per head was Rs.2.9.1 (say 3s. 5d.). 
The amount collected (97'°7 per cent.) may be considered 
to be satisfactory. The aggregate expenditure rose from 
Rs.66,74,302 to Rs.69,67,662, the principal increase being under 
the head of ‘‘ Public Health and Convenience,’”? which may 
also be said to be in the right direction. Mr. L. 8.8.O’Malley, 
Secretary to Government, who signs the resolution on the 
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working of the municipalities in Bengal, alludes to the 
increasing interest shown by most of them)in public health 
administration; in many cases insanitary tanks and ditches 
were filled up or cleared, jungle and noxious vegetation 
removed; and at Panihati three antimalarial codperative 
societies were formed to carry out this kind of work. Lantern 
lectures on hygiene and public health have been given by 
many health officers and quinine distributed free to school 
boys and others during the malarial season. An important 
movement was initiated by the firms owning mills on the east 
bank of the Hooghly; they decided to contribute at the rate 
of Rs.100 per loom in the jute mills, and proportionately 
according to the number of hands employed in the paper 
mills, towards sanitary improvement schemes prepared by 
the sanitary engineers of the respective municipalities ; 
nearly 19 lakhs of rupees have already been deposited for this 
purpose. They make the reasonable stipulation that the 
schemes should be approved by them and the Government 
is expected to contribute. It is stated that ‘“thereis a 
reiterated and general complaint of the inadequacy of 
municipal funds to maintain any high standard of adminis- 
tration, combined with a general disinclination on the part 
of municipal boards to raise funds for the purpose.’”’? One of 
the great needs is an ‘‘awakening of public spirit among 
the ratepayers, so as to enforce the responsibility of the 
Municipal Commissioners for feeble or bad administration.”’ 
In one case the municipality pleaded inability to remove 
defects, ‘‘as the irregularities extended over several years, 
and some of the registers and papers had been eaten by 
white ants.’”’ Unfortunately, in many cases there is still a 
failure on the part of the municipal authorities to remedy 
defects relating to the public health, even when pointed out ; 
in some instances administration had to be taken over by 
local officers of the Government in consequence of municipal 
inactivity or negligence. In other cases, as in the Dacca 
Division, the public and the Municipal Commissioners are 
taking an increased interest in municipal work. In Chittagong 
Division an epidemic of cholera broke out at Brahmanbaria, 
ascribed to want of a good drinking-water supply ; a water- 
works scheme was prepared in 1915, but is still ‘apparently 
pending with the municipal board.’’ Noakhali suffered from 
the erosion of the sea, which, if continued, may cause its dis- 
appearance ; ‘‘in the meantime the destructionof property 
is seriously diminishing its income.’’ Since there can be 
doubt as to the intelligence of the inhabitants of this part of 
India, it is to be hoped that their leaders will devote more of 
their attention to economic questions of importance, such 
as those referred to. 


COMBINED INSPECTION AND INSTRUCTION. 


YEARS ago, when a young and growing city, Winnipeg 
determined that its milk should be clean. Also it required 
more milk, much more milk, consequently many dairy 
farmers came to settle.near it. But some of these were 
ignorant and had small capital, and their premises were 
unsatisfactory. Still it was important not to close their farms 
but to get their milk and see it was made clean. Mr. P. B. 
Tustin, lately on the Canadian Food Board, and chief dairy 
inspector of Winnipeg,and now working as educational adviser 
to United Dairies, Ltd., in this country, has told the Royal 
Sanitary Institute,! of which he is a member, how it was done. 
A new dairy farmer applied for a licence to sell milk. His 
premises were at once inspected, and if they were in line with 
the regulations he got his licence. If his premises were not 
good he was not blankly refused, but the defects were 
pointed out, and he was told what alterations were 
essential, and what improvements might be postponed for a 
little. If he would undertake that those considered essential 
should be done at once, he was given a three months’ permit, 
for he could with these alterations supply decent milk and 
make a little money towards the expenses which were 
ahead. Once the farmer had got started, the inspector 
would come down in his car occasionally, at slack times, and 
take him round to see a really good dairy with labour-saving 
devices, and impress on him their economic advantage. At 
the end of the three months the farmer would be keen to 
make improvements, and the inspector would advise him, 
perhaps get him materials cheap from the city, which well 
knew an extra dairyman selling clean milk was an asset to 
the citizens. By and by the farmer would feel he must 
rebuild and again the inspector would give him advice 
and help; the relations of farmer and inspector were 
most cordial and the milk-supply improved accordingly. 
The inspectors were taught about the breeding and feeding 
of cattle, and passed ca this knowledge to the farmers, who, 
as they gained advantage, became the more friendly. ‘I 
found that in almost every instance the visits of my in- 
spectors were welcomed,’ says Mr. Tustin, who thinks dairy 
instructors are more) needed than dairy inspectors. The 
farmers will do anything for inspectors who thoroughly 
know their business, and that helps production, which is so 
necessary. ‘he whole article should be read, and especially 
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by people in official positions, for it shows how much can be 
done by officials who have foresight and sympathy to further — 
the true purpose for which their department was estab. 
lished. In our experience sanitary inspectors are particularly — 
friendly and are welcomed by the people. If more officials 
did their work in this spirit there would be fewer complaints — 
of bureaucracy. 


PRINTERS ADOPT A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


THE modern conception of effective philanthropy does not 
imply promiscuous contributions to scattered charities, but 
a measure of sustained interest in certain ideas or schemes, 
and the acceptance of some responsibility for their future 
development. A state of dependence on irregular doles is 
now recognised as unsatisfactory, if not demoralising, to 
the recipients, be they human beings or institutions, how- 
ever gratifying to’ the benefactor. This change in our 
national attitude, involving continually increasing demands © 
on the ratepayer, is the outcome of a growing social sense, — 
which may, indeed, be developing too rapidly in our 
impoverished state. . However, not only the rulers but 
the people are becoming keen to see the need for 
reforms, and impatient to effect them. The recent resolu- 
tion of 1200 members of the amalgamated chapels of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons to contribute 2d. a week ont 
of their wages to the support of King’s College Hospital is a 
sign of this growing sense of collective responsibility. We 
wish that it may extend to all printers and thence to all” 
trade federations. We live in an age of adoption. The 
adoption of a soldier by a marraine, of a devastated French 
town by a prosperous English one, are examples, while 
the adoption of orphaned babies by the childless has 
never been more in fashion. In the foregoing cases 
there is no special reason for the particalar responsibility 
assumed, no ties of blood or business connexion. It is 
this detachment, this deliberate self-imposed burden, 
associated with but little of the gratification afforded by a 
single bountiful act, that is a new and salutary factor in 
present-day adoption. The adoption of other of the great 
hospitals by railway men, plumbers, or carpenters may 
perhaps follow. We commend this action of the printers to — 
the consideration of those who fear that the whole cost of 
running the voluntary hospitals may fall upon the local — 


tes. 
aie WANTED: RUSSIAN PARENTS. 


THE League of Red Cross Societies has issued in English, 
French, and German an appeal containing names of more 
than 800 Russian children sent for safety from Petrograd 
and Moscow early in 1918, and now under the care of the 
American Red Cross, which organisation has brought them 
by sea to Bordeaux. Every effort is being made to discover 
the parents and restore the children to them. The following 
particulars concern the children of members of the medical 
and dental professions :— 














Name. & Parent’s name and address. ee s 
Boys. 
Venigradoff, | 13 | Pavel (Kuznechny, No. 13, appt.) | Surgeon. 
Anatoly. , 
Deleuroff, 18 Pavel (Bolshoy Ohtensky, Doctor. 
Alex. per. No. 4) 
Komkin, Ivan. | 14 t Ivan (Saharny per. No. 12/27, ’ 
» Vasily.| 11 appt. 31). 
Girls. 5 a 
Blomash, _ Moysey Jacob (Chernishow st., {| Physician. 
Liuba. No. 28, lod. 51). 
Vasilieva, 15 | Jacob Lazar (Rojdestvenskaya, Dentist. 
Valentina. 8th st., No. 25, lod. 2). 
Guinsberg, 15 | Moysey David (Vasilievsky Ostrov, ss 
Raisa. Kadetdkaya st., No. 23, lod. 2). 
Kokorovskaya, | 17 Antonina Mikhailovna Physician. 
Evgenia. (8 Kavalergardskaya, lod. 6). 
Kokorovskaya, | 15 Antonina Mikhailoyna — 
Ksenia. (2 Kasanskaya, lod. 23) 
one . Klavdia Dmitrievna a 
; (10 Torgovaya, lod. 31). 
Koposova, 16 
Olga. : PY) 











These children, sent to colonies in the Ural Mountains, 
were in many cases deserted by their teachers when the 
Government failed to forward the sums paid by their parents 
for upkeep. When the local government collected the c ildren 
for the American Red Cross in the autumn of 1918 many were 
found running naked in the woods, living on roots and Palla 
and entirely without guidance or supervision. |The defeat 0 
Koltchak’s armies rendered necessary their transportation 
to Vladivostok, and later the political situation forced their 
further removal from that city. 
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NTAL DEFECT AND CRIMINAL CONDUCT. 


lelivered to the Members of the Class of Psychological 
‘i Medicine, Maudsley Hospital, 


)}By Str BRYAN DONKIN, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


LATE ONE OF H.M. COMMISSIONERS OF PRISONS, 





LITURE I.—ON ‘‘ MENTAL DEFECT”: ITS GENERAL 
I AND SPECIAL IMPLICATIONS. 

(Delivered on Oct. 25th.) 

‘HE presence in a notable number of offenders 
inst the criminal law of clear evidence of mental 
eet, which practically marks them off from the bulk 
‘the law-abiding community and from the majority 
criminals as well, is recognised by all those who 
‘re good opportunities of observing and conversing 
‘wh convicted prisoners. I lay purposeful stress 
“e on the word “ practically,’ using it without 
‘king any assumption that this particular group 
/ecriminals is otherwise differentiated. I mean 
_y that such criminals are the subjects of patent 
‘tal defect of some kind or other, which is 
‘ognisable, with but little expert knowledge, from 
» quality of their conduct, and quite apart from 
_7consideration of the crimes for which they have 
‘m convicted or of the probable nature and origin of 
» mental defect inferred. Such criminals as these 
ye been for a long time regarded by the English 
son authorities, for the purpose of special treatment, 
‘being practically a class apart from the average 
soner,and have been described in the convict prisons, 
»inmates of which are all sentenced to penal servi- 
le (i.e., for three years or more) as ‘‘ weak-minded’’ 
i more or less irresponsible for their misdoings. 
“ey were thus recognised in the several convict prisons 
| a considerable period of time before I became a 
mmissioner of Prisons 22 years ago. All of such 
‘ak-minded convicts have now for many years been 
‘“gregated in one only of the convict prisons, where 
by have appropriate work, under special regulations, 
_lare mainly regarded and treated as hospital cases 
Jer the immediate supervision of the medical officers. 
sveral of them are ultimately certified under the 
‘acy law and sent to asylums, and others are dealt 
jh under the recent Mental Deficiency Act. 

‘\ general recognition of this kind of criminal has 
isted in this and other countries fora long time, as 
“manifested in.a still growing mass of literature 
ting from about half a century ago, and devoted 
ore particularly to the study of criminals themselves 
tn to that of crime and the problems of punishment, 
nich had mainly absorbed the attention of prominent 
iters on penology during the eighteenth century and 
ost of the nineteenth. It is only in comparatively 
vent times that the study of criminals has to some 
tent-taken the place of that of penal jurisprudence, 
‘d that the conception of what is called a science of 
riminology’’ has made its appearance. 


ENTAL DEFECT AS A FACTOR IN CRIMINAL ACTION. 


*. cannot attempt to give in these lectures even a 
ort compendious account of the large number of 
dern works, mostly of non-English origin, on this 
yect, but must confine my attention only to such 
dIeS as may be necessary for the elucidation 
_. My purpose. This purpose is, chiefly, to state 
clearly as I can my views on the extent of the 
€ played by mental defect as a factor in criminal 
‘tion, and, incidentally, to glance very briefly at the 
ation of that rdle to the penal treatment of offenders. 
id I may say at the outset that after considerable 
actical experience and reflection, and no little study 
British, American, and European writings on the 
bject, I am forced to the opinion that no ‘‘ science ”’ 
Systematic study of criminalsin the mass, sufficiently 
finite to be of great practical value, is likely to be 
rived at. I have long been convinced, in common 
No. 5072. 
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with other observers of our species, that all human 
beings are potential criminals ; and that a large number 
of men and women commit crime, in the sense of 
wilfully injuring society for their own individual 
purpose, whether or not they are detected in breaking, 
or even break, any existing law. The study of criminals 
is, indeed, an integral part of the study of man, and of 
human psychology especially ; but the indefinite nature 
of the differences that have as yet been established 
between criminals and law-abiding men in the mass 
seems: to me to point away from the prospect of 
establishing anything like a special and clear-cut body 
of knowledge which would merit the name of a 
** science’ of criminology. I trust that my subsequent 
remarks will justify this initial expression of opinion. 

I have used. in my opening sentence the term 
‘*mental defect’’ in its widest sense, not in the more 
special sense as it occurs in the Mental Deficiency Act 
of 1913, and as I shall usually employ it later in these 
lectures. For the moment I mean this term to cover all 
such cases, whether described as ‘‘ unsoundness’”’ or 
disorder, or defect, of mind, as are recognised by the 
Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts, as well as such 
other cases as may need special care and control, but 
cannot be included under any category which is held to 
qualify them for technical certification. It is clear that 
all the cases recognisable under these Acts—i.e., 
persons of unsound mind, idiots, and the other groups 
specified in the Mental Deficiency Act—are cases of 
defective or disordered mind; although, equally of 
course, not all cases of defective or disordered mind are 
recognisable by either of these Acts. 

I would, therefore, recast my opening sentence thus: 
There is a notable number of law-breakers of all kinds, 
not only of those sentenced to terms of penal servitude, 
but also of those convicted for lesser offences against 
the law, who are quite clearly the subjects of mental 
defect in some of its recognised forms and degrees. It 
is, moreover, largely but not by any means wholly. with 
respect to this class of offenders that the important 
questions of ‘their responsibility, or degree of liability 
to punishment, and of their appropriate treatment, are 
concerned. 

With regard to the prevalence of certifiable insanity 
in prisoners, compared to that in the population at 
large, as computed from the annual returns of asylum 
inmates, and of prisoners detected as insane and 
certified as such after coming to prison, this is prac- 
tically the same; but, as it is stated in the late Dr. 
Charles Goring’s well-known work on ‘‘The English 
Convict,’’ if the number of deaths of. prisoners 
certified insane and subsequently removed to asylums 
are added to the prison returns, ‘‘a high degree of 
association between crime and insanity is manifest.’’ 
This is a valuable corroboration of the impression 
received in prisons generally of the not inconsiderable 
numbers who come into prison with signs of easily 
recognisable insanity, and who are promptly certified 
and, being sent to asylums, are no longer returned 
as prisoners. It has, indeed, been long known that 
insanity of an unquestionable kind is a very frequent 
contributor, if not practically the chief factor, in the 
production of many crimes, homicidal or other, charac- 
terIsed mainly by injury to person or property, and 
also including some ‘“‘ political’’ crimes perpetrated on 
the strength of unquestionably genuine delusions. 

When I arrive at the closer consideration of the 
relationship between mental defect and criminal action 
generally, which will be the subject of my next lecture, 
I shall have to limit my remarks almost entirely to 
mental defectives other than ‘‘insane persons’’ or 
‘‘lunatics ’’ technically so-called, whether or not such 
mental defectives be actually certifiable under the recent 
Mental Deficiency Act of 1913. For it is notably in 
connexion with this class of cases that the scientific 
and practical aspects of the subject in hand becomes of 
high importance and has been the subject of much 
discussion. It is here that we encounter the chief 
question proper to our theme—viz., whether the mass 
or the majority of law-breakers are signalised by such 
marks of mental defect as to justify their being 
regarded from a scientific point of view as almost 

U 
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wholly the product of “‘ natural’’ or ‘‘constitutional’’ | in the first quinquennium of this century felt it righ 


defects, and but slightly, if at all, of the ‘‘ force of 
circumstances’’ that have acted upon the individual 
law-breakers through their lives. But before I enter 
upon this main question I must mention a few initial 
difficulties which beset more or less the study and 
exposition of ‘‘ mental defect’’ in its more special 
sense, without giving regard for the moment to its 
relation to crime. Some of these difficulties are of a 
practical, others of a theoretic, nature. 


THE MEANING OF THE TERM “‘ MENTAL DEFECT.’’ 


The first point for note is the content of the term 
** mental defect’’ in general, and as it is interpreted in 
the Act of 1913. In generai the study of mental defect 
is a matter of psychology, and in common with that of 
mental soundness the term connotes a meaning which 
must vary according to views held by the student 
touching the nature of mind and its relation to the 
bodily organs, and especially to the brain. We are all 
aware that these views are numerous, and are held 
with considerable tenacity by their various adherents. 
They may be roughly divided into opposite groups, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ scientific’’ and the ‘‘ meta- 
physical,’ and by many other pairs of opposite terms: 
such as ‘ materialistic-idealistic’’ or ‘‘ mechanist- 
vitalist.”’ 

The unnecessary introduction of the fundamental 
problems of psychology into some questions of practical 
import in the study of mental faculties is not infrequent, 
and usually tends to produce confusion. It has often 
struck me that these problems have been inserted 
or have crept irrelevantly from time to time into 
inquiries held concerning the recognition and care of 
persons who are ‘‘ mentally defective.’’ As I was about 
to write this part of my lecture, and thinking of a short 
form in which I could express the ground on which 
most of the disputants I allude to could meet in peace, 
i came upon the deeply interesting address delivered 
last July by Sir Frederick Mott to the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute and found just what I wanted, 
at the beginning of that part of his address which dealt 
with *‘ objective psychology.’’ 

“‘ The furniture of the mind is the memory of the experi- 
ences of our life and the bonds that unite them: there can 
be no mind without memory and no memory without body. 
The furniture of the mind of primitive man” (whichis what 
we stady as mental qualities) ‘consists largely of the memory 
of experiences connected with the primal instinctive activities 
of nutrition by capture of food, of self-preservation, and 
avoidance of pain, of reproduction,.and of the ‘instinct of the 
herd’ (or, as some would put it, of imitation). ‘The civilised 
man is able, not only to store up and utilise his own experi- 
ences, but by means of language and abstract thought to 
associate these experiences with those of innumerable other 
human beings who live and have lived, and thereby to reason 
on a much higher plane, and utilise his psychic (or mental) 
energy in a multitude of refined ways for the ultimate ends 
of the primal instincts.” 

Whether we are all agreed or not to look upon the 
word “‘mind’’ as the name given to the sum of the 
items of furniture of the primitive mind thus set forth in 
brief by Sir Frederick Mott I think that most will agree 
that for most useful purposes we shall not quarrel about 
accepting the mental content which he signifies as 
sufficient to denote the essence of what we all mean in 
speaking of ‘‘mental phenomena,’’ mental soundness, 
and mental defect. We can all find here, without 
philosophising more deeply, a sufficiently satisfactory 
basis for such a common conception of the general 
meaning of those psychological terms the use of which 
is unavoidable. 

As regards the special meaning of the term ‘“‘ mental 
defect’’ as employed in the Act of 1913 it must 
be remembered that the Act technically recognises 
for the first time a large class of persons of all 
ages who were not held to be certifiable under previous 
Acts, but who, according to a mass of evidence 
produced by the Royal Commission’s report which was 
the immediate occasion of the passing of the Act, 
needed legal control of some kind. It was at the 
instance of some experts in the study of the human 
mind, and, more especially, of certain public bodies of 
active social workers, that the Government in power 


after taking counsel from various sources, ineludiy 
the Prison Commissioners, to appoint a Commission { 
inquire into the alleged necessity of fresh legislatic 
in the matter of the “‘feeble-minded.’’ The chief findiy 
of the above-named public bodies at first, and gy) 
sequently of the Royal Commission after much inguin 
was that by far the largest number of these uncertifie 
or uncertifiable persons were those generally known, i 
this country especially, as “‘ feeble-minded.’’ Pogseg; 
ing superior mental activities to those of persoy 
known as ‘‘imbeciles’’ or ‘‘ idiots,’’ these feeb 
minded, in virtue of this very superiority, were most} 
left without care or control, although they were capab! 
of causing a grave amount of social harm in map 
directions, and were unable to contribute to their ow 
living without supervision. In America and elsewhe; 
this large group of persons had been similarly recognise 
by experts and described as the highest grade 
‘‘imbeciles,’’ or mental defectives not certified 
insane. But the term ‘‘feeble-minded’’ was then j 
general use in America as includiug also ‘‘imbeciles, 
and even “‘ idiots ’’ of the lowest grade. At the preser 
time, however, the term ‘‘moron”’ (a Greek neute 
adjective, meaning ‘‘ foolish’’) isnow applied by man 
American writers to this high grade group whic 
is called ‘‘feeble-minded’’ in the English Ment 
Deficiency Act. Yet it seems that the American an 
English terms ‘‘moron’’ and feeble-minded are nc 
quite co-extensive in their denotation, for the former i 
more limited than the latter to cases evincing defect « 
the mental faculty of intelligence alone; and thu; 
apparently, less regard is paid to those persons wh¢ 
with slight, or aS some say, no remarkable defect ¢ 
intelligence, show such constant and patent defects ¢ 
conduct, (indicating disorder in the sphere of emotions 
or of morals,) as render them dangerous members ¢ 
society. 
PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN DEFINITION. 


But what especially concerns us here, from th 
practical point of view, is that the Mental Deficienc 
Act requires a certain definition of ‘‘ mental defect” t 
be attested in the certificate ; whereas the Lunacy Ac 
contains no definition of the terms ‘‘ unsound mind”’ o 
‘‘idiot’’ which denote the only classes of persons wh 
can be certified under it. In the Lunacy Act there i 
no definition at all of Lunacy asa state or condition 
Only in the Glossary to the Act itis said that ‘‘ lunatic’ 
—i.e., the word in the Act—meansa ‘‘ person of unsoun 
mind or an idiot.’’ It can scarcely be doubted, however 
that some practical distinction was obscurely hinted a 
in this glossarial interpretation ; it seems to indicati 
that the person of unsound mind had once been of : 
sound mind, and that the idiot was born an idiot; an 
thus to bring in the very old and somewhat practica 
division into two classes of people not “‘ right in thei 
minds.’’ In more recent days a similar distinction i 
frequently made by the use of the somewhat loose 0 
inaccurate terms of ‘‘ acquired ’’ and ‘‘ congenital.’ 

But although ‘‘idiots’’ can be certified under eithe: 
the Lunacy or Mental Deficiency Act indifferently— 
this being a further instance of the regrettable separa 
tion of the two Acts—the higher-grade cases of menta 
defect, at least in Hngland, cannot be certified unde! 
the Lunacy Act. I have been told by some, however 
that the Scottish law is interpreted more elastically it 
this respect. The fact remains as a cause of difficulty 
and confusion that the lunacy certificate is, in form 
mainly a statement of observed facts of conduct: 
whereas the mental deficiency certificate may be, anc 
is often, taken as directing the certifier to testify tha! 
the condition of mind in question actually existed from 
birth or an early age; and this interpretation implies 
that this Act takes some cognizance of the furthei 
question of the origin or cause of the defect, which 
question is not raised or implied in the lunacy 
certificate. 

I did not at first regard this last-mentioned imper- 
fection of the Mental Deficiency Act as likely to cause 
very great difficulty, provided an intelligent and liberal 
interpretation of it were encouraged, though I detected 
the flaw when I saw the Act in its later form on its 











appearance in 1913. But I have in subsequent years 
veen convinced, by communication with some of the 
yoest experts whose duty it has been to certify under 
shis Act, that the form of the certificate is a stumbling- 
olock tomany. I am of strong opinion that the mere 
lescriptions of the various grades of mental defect which 
jhe Act is concerned with should never have been con- 
\yerted into a statutory definition or incorporated in the 
required certificate. This change was introduced first 
a the drafting of the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913, 
which followed on the Bill withdrawn from the House 
\oy the Secretary of State owing to opposition in the 
\preceding year. I have previously dwelt at some 
Hength on this point in various papers published in the 
! 











\Tournal of Mental Science, and also at several confer- 
mces concerning the diagnosis and treatment of the 
| eeble-minded, and need say but little further on it 
,1ow. ‘There seems to be some reason to believe that 
vhis difficulty is becoming more or less recognised 
officially, and that in certifying cases of ‘‘ mental 
sleficiency’’ a clear statement of opinion, based on 
easons Clearly set forth, that the instance in question 
elongs to the category specified in the Act, is usually 
cepted as sufficient for the validity of the certificate. 
»tis certainly true that the form of the lunacy certifi- 
sate seems at first sight simpler, and thus the easier of 
»xecution, in order to meet the requirements of the Act; 
out it is also true that the lunacy certificate may not 
jeldom present difficulties equal to those of the Mental 
Jeficiency Act. The essence of the certificate in both 
tases must consist in reasoned opinion. In connexion 
with our present subject this difficulty of certification is 
nostly met with in the case of adult criminal defectives, 
\ ie it is desirous to certify for the purpose of placing 
hem under more appropriate care and control than that 
of the prison regime. For in many instances it is 
mpracticable to ascertain the facts of the early history 
»f criminals, even of the sane. 


i THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL INEFFICIENTS. 
i The second point I have to note is this. Some 


inriters have held that the recognition of ‘‘ mental 
jleficiency’’ according to the Act depends on the 
»bservation of defect of intelligence alone, but that 
such mental defectives do not form.the whole of the 
“subjects whom the Act is intended to control. Opinions, 
moreover, differ as to whether in the assessment of 
inental deficiency’’ in any case, criminal or not, 
mecount should be taken of peculiarities of mental 
nanifestations other than those clearly occurring in 
»he sphere of intelligence ; and this consideration is apt 
jo lead to much controversy and confusion. 

_ However, as far as the criticism of the Act itself is 
soncerned, this much may be said on both of these 
objections: (1) There is no limitation in the Act of the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ mental’’ to the sphere of think- 
‘ng or intelligence alone—such limitation, that is to 
ay, aS would exclude regard of disorder or defect 
‘eferable to the sphere of the emotions; and (2) the 
Seneral test of mental condition by careful observation 
»£ conduct is practically set forth in the description 
fiven in the Act of the various groups of persons 
‘mtended to be dealt with. This is also true in cases 
»f certification under the Lunacy Act, in which it is not 
eldom very difficult or impossible to demonstrate any 
lisorder in the sphere of thinking, and yet to find no 
ractical hindrance to the diagnosis of ‘‘ unsound 
nind.’’ 

It is illogical and erroneous to assume that the term 
‘mental defect’’ does not cover defect of mind generally 
‘a8 displayed in the various manifestations which most 
Sychologists recognise as signs of mental action), and 
hen to proceed to infer that there are large numbers 
‘f persons liable to be dealt with by the Act who are 
10t mental defectives, but rather ‘ social inefficients,”’ 
m the ground that their grade of intelligence is not 
Ower than that of average persons. Stress has 
een laid on this special interpretation of mental 
lefect by those who hold that the constitutional 
© natural factors of the various mental characters 
£ men can be disentangled from those which 

















ré adventitious or due to the external influences 
if each individual’s experience and circumstances ; 
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and that then, being thus disentangled, the faculty of 
intelligence can be dealt with as a simple character 
not subject to further analysis. I shall have to deal 
with this point again later in reference to its bearing 
on the relation of mental defect to crime. It is enough 
to say now, in connexion with the criticisms I have 
mentioned, that there are many observers of mentally 
defective persons who hold strongly that even in the 
case of those numerous “social inefficients’’ who do 
not display at first sight any lack of intelligence 
evidence of some such lack can always be elicited ; 
and, further, that few, if any, psychologists, however 
widely they may differ on many important points, confine 
their conception of ‘‘ mind” to the faculty of intelli- 
gence alone. The time is now past when a definite 
‘‘delusion’’ was required to be established for the 
validity of a lunacy certificate. 


HEREDITY OR ENVIRONMENT ? 


My third and last preliminary note touches on some 
difficulties in connexion with the Mental Deficiency Act 
which have been caused by the introduction, not easily 
avoided, of biological questions on the origin of mental 
defect. This leads to discussions regarding heredity 
between those who hold widely different views as to 
the meaning of the word “‘heredity,’’ and especially 
between those who, on the one hand, regard all mental 
characters that lend themselves to study as referable 
in origin either to natural transmission, or to acquire- 
ment derived from external influences, and those who, 
on the other hand, regard such mental characters as 
necessarily requiring both these elements. In the next 
lecture, when dealing especially with the criminal 
aspect of our subject, I shall refer again shortly to the 
eminent importance of the part played by external 
influences, or ‘‘environment,’’ or ‘‘ nurture’’ on the 
highly complicated nervous structures of man on 
which depend the various manifestations or functions 
which we call ‘‘mind.’’ But here I wish to lay 
stress only on what may be called the ‘natural’? — 
or inborn element which in many patent cases 
of so-called ‘‘mental defect’’ is the immensely 
predominant factor. Experience makes specially 
evident the tendency of this class of cases to ‘‘ run 
in families,’’ and, in many of them, to be recognisable 
in very early life, even without showing any signs of 
significant physical defect. I do not imply, in saying 
this, that this class of very salient instances of mental 
defect are, psychologically or otherwise, distinguished. 
in any hard-and-fast way from the minor specimens of 
mental defect of various grades which are less obvious 
to observation and thus do not attract general attention. 
The omnipresence of an inborn and transmissible 
element in the development of all mental characters 
whatever, whether in their healthy or pathological 
aspects, is not doubted by any scientific student of 
psychology, and need not be regarded as a matter for 
argument. 

At present we have little definite knowledge of the 
cerebral and other organic conditions which necessarily 
underlie actual mental manifestations of all kinds and 
grades, average, excessive, or defective, common or 
rare, as the case may be; and we are forced to rely 
mainly on the careful clinical observation of individual 
cases for indications of such mental defect as seem to 
render it desirable or necessary that the subject of it 
should be specially treated. It may yet come within 
our knowledge that there is a definite association of 
some special brain or other organic conditions with 
certain differences of mental potentialities. Or further 
comparative study of the brains of human mental 
defectives and anthropoids may possibly throw more 
light than we have now on the question whether in 
some cases clearly manifest degrees of early deficiency 
may be truly reversional in character. But such know- 
ledge, if gained, would not help us much towards making 
an accurate diagnosis of degrees of mental defect or dis- 
order during the life of the subjects of it. In practice, 


however, as I have said, degrees of defect indicating 
certain lines of action in cases which come under question 
may generally be discovered by careful study of the indié- 
vidual’s conduct and of his capacity to learn what is 
fundamentally requisite for a human being to know in 
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order to live sanely and more or less successfully with 
his fellows. And this can be achieved without necessary 
reference to any strictly rigid standard of mental 
capacity. I cannot enter here into the highly interest- 
ing question of the various tests which have been 
proposed for ascertaining, by comparison with a 
standard based on the average intellectual capacity of 
growing children, the capacity of apparently defective 
persons of any age; but I may say, only by the way, 
and judging from the information I have gathered from 
others, and from reading, rather than from my own 
experience, that short of being regarded as providing 
any royal road to certification under the Act, or as an 
authoritative basis for evidence given in a court of law, 
such tests are likely to prove of considerable use in 
recording cases with a view to making reports for the 
preliminary grading of children in classes or for serving 
as a help to observers towards recalling results of the 
successive interviews which are mostly necessary in 
arriving at any practical decision. 





LECTURE II.—ON THE RELATION OF MENTAL 
DEFECT TO ORIME. 
(Delivered on Nov. 1st.) 

I reviewed in the last lecture the matter of mental 
defect generally,.as far as seemed necessary before 
considering my main subject; and then commented on 
some of the difficulties that are met with in dealing 
with mentally defective prisoners from the point of 
view. of their description, care, and control. I begin 
this lecture with a few explanatory words on what I 
mean.by crime, as introductory to the subject of its 
relation with mental defect. There is a legal, and also 
a psychological—moral, and more or less popular— 
meaning of the term ‘‘crime’’; and these two meanings 
frequently tend to become mixed in writing and in 
thinking. In the legal sense crime means offence 
against certain existing laws. and ‘‘criminal responsi- 
bility?’ thas means liability to punishment under 
those laws. In the wider sense crime implies 
conduct injurious to society, and, as Dr. Mercier 
has said in his recent book on ‘‘ Crime and Criminals,”’ 
“* by this must be understood the society to which 
the criminal belongs.’’ Thus the more comprehen- 
sive concept of a ‘‘criminal’’ is that of a person 
who acts wilfully in a manner which is injurious 
to society, one in whom self-regarding conduct is 
frequently preponderant over social conduct. In many 
questions of the responsibility or liability to punish- 
ment of any individual either charged with a definitely 
legal crime, or deemed to be guilty of any important 
anti-social act, the verdict, be it that of a court of 
justice or of the sense of social justice alone, must 
depend more or less on whether or no the accused was 
fully aware of the nature of the wrong he did, and 
appreciated the circumstances in which it was done. 
As a matter of fact, while legal decisions in such cases 
do often depend to a considerable extent on these 
considerations, ‘‘responsibility’’ for crime in the 
wider sense has reference wholly, as Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen said, to the law as it ought to be. I 
have no intention to discuss further the great question 
of criminal responsibility, but have merely mentioned 
it now when speaking of the different senses in which the 
terms “‘ crime’’ and ‘‘ criminal’’ are used and sometimes 
confused.* 

I.purpose, in what follows, to employ these terms 
generally in the wider sense which I have noted, and to 
apply the words ‘‘convicted criminal,’’ ‘‘convicts,’’ or 
“*prisoners’’ to such offenders who have been convicted 
of law-breaking. It is imperative, in considering the 
relation of mental defect to crime, to adopt this com- 
prehensive meaning of the word crime. Law of any one 
period does not cover all actions which are clearly 
harmful to society; but it must include some actions 
which the contemporary social conscience would not 





1 For a clear and highly instructive consideration of ‘*‘ Criminal 
Responsibility’ involving the question of the law as itis, and the 
law as it ought to be, there is, I think, nothing better than Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen’s “History of the Criminal Law,’’ and 
Dr. Mercier’s work on “ Criminal Responsibility’’ (1905), with 
comments on the former book. 





regard as criminal offences—e.g., some breaches of police 
regulations, &c. In dealing, however, with the question 
of mental defect as a factor in criminal action, or in the 
production of criminal men in the mass, it is possible, 
convenient, and, for many purposes, sufficient to take 
under survey only such criminals of all kinds as have 
been convicted and punished as law-breakers. But we 
must always bear in mind that large numbers, similarly 
criminal, are not detected, and that, especially 
among persons of so-called superior education, there 
are many whose offences have been spread over 
several years before detection leads to conviction. 
Such persons may well be regarded as habitual 
criminals. But the present law relating to habitual 
criminals (The Prevention of Crime Act, 1908) provides 
that no one is amenable to preventive detention unless 
he is charged with being an habitual criminal simul- 
taneously with a charge of having committed a fresh 
offence. And for this purpose the term ‘“* habitual 
criminal”’ is strictly defined in this Act. ) 

At the outset of my last lecture I indicated that a 
significant proportion of convicted criminals, as com- 
pared with the average population, are shown to be 
either certifiably insane or the subject of such pro- 
nounced mental defect—evidenced by their general 
conduct, apart from consideration of the particular 
crime of which they are convicted—as to need 
special control. The popular inference regarding 
criminals who have committed homicide or any 
specially revolting or apparently motiveless crime, 
that they are ‘‘out of their minds,’ is often 
corroborated by facts observed after their arrest or 
soon after their conviction. And in many other cases 
of crime of all kinds and degrees of gravity insanity 
or other form of mental defect is frequently recognised 
by medical officers when criminals come into prison 
after a trial during which no such defence had 
been raised. It must be noted here that besides the 
cases of certifiable insanity above mentioned it has 
been computed by various observers of much experience 
in the convict prisons that there are from 10 to 20 per 
cent. of men convicted of crime serious enough to 
entail sentences of penal servitude of from three years 
and upwards who are quite incapable of any conduct 
which would fit them for any form of social life, and 
are devoid of such mental qualities as would prevent 
them yielding to common temptations to do some 
kind of harm to others. Many or most of these 
cases are doubtless referable to the group of mental 
defectives generally recognised as congenital in origin. 
Now, though I am by no means intending here to 
attribute to this group any special character relative to 
the origin of their defect, which may not exist in some 
degree in all other less-marked cases of mental defect, 
I urge that taking this group and the technically 
‘‘insane ’’ group together, there is ample justification 
for regarding the mental disease, disorder, or defect 
which is inferred as existing in these cases, to be the 
chief cause of the criminal conduct displayed. In all 
forms of mental defect the orderly control over the 
action of the human organism is lessened or deranged 
or absent; and this fact alone is adequate to explain 
many criminal actions, all of which involve the pre- 
dominance of instinctive and other self-regarding 
motives over those acquired motives which serve to 
regulate the conduct of the major part of the com- 
munity which avoids, or is not convicted of, crime. 
This striking association in many cases of mental defect 
and disorder with the commission of crime, as well as 
the inference that defect and crime stand in direct rela- 
tion as cause and effect, are recognised explicitly or 
implicitly by most students of criminals, and this 
matter needs no further exposition. Thus far, we see 
that an important part played by mental defect in the 
production of a certain proportion of criminals is clearly 
illustrated by a mixed group of prisoners whose 
criminal conduct may be regarded as often and to 4 
large extent referable to pathological or aberrant condi- 
tions of organic origin, issuing, with respect to thelr 
mental results, in the form of evident loss of duly 
integrated nervous control. While the make-up of 


everyone is the outcome of his inborn capacities and of 












influences exerted on their development by use and 
‘perience—or “‘ education ’’ in its most comprehensive 
ynse—the majority of these defectives may be 
‘garded as mainly the victims of their natural lot. 


ho 
THE CONDUCT OF THE MAIN BoDY OF CRIMINALS. 


We have now to consider the case of the main body 
criminals : not only those sentenced to long periods 
, penal servitude: the large majority of whom, 
‘obably about 80 per cent., are not the subjects of such 
grave degree of mental defect as we have described. 
ie conduct of most of these men does not suggest that 
vey differ greatly or at all in general intelligence from 
‘e bulk of the unconvicted population of social grades 
‘d circumstances similar to theirown. We shall thus 
yw be chiefly concerned with convicted criminals of 
|| kinds and grades who, whatever may be the origin 
' such mental defect as might possibly, after careful 
“amination, be attributed to them, do not give us 
‘use to regard them as “‘irresponsible’’—i.e., not 
‘rightly liable to punishment”’ by the law as itis. It 
“ clearly necessary in any endeavour to form an 
‘proximate opinion of the rdle of mental defect in 
e production of crime in general to bear in mind that, 
‘though this large class must form the chief material 
‘at concerns us, it is practically impossible—mainly 
scause of the very short sentences of most who 
“‘mpose it—to make any such trustworthy study of 
eir individual characters as may be practicable in our 
nyict prisons where the men can be observed for long 
“riods and interviewed frequently. The necessity for 
saving this in mind struck me forcibly when reading 
‘e interesting work on the “‘ Individual Delinquent,”’ 
7 Dr. William Healy, of Chicago, which contains a mine 
f information on what may be termed the clinical 
‘stories of many criminals. Valuable these histories 
ndoubtedly are, owing to the careful observation and 
‘ought employed in their production. But what rela- 
on in number these histories bear to any given large 
amber of prisoners who did not undergo such an 
xamination does not appear. The whole collection of 
uses seems to have been made expressly for the 
‘cellent purpose of emphasising the importance of 
‘inute study of every delinquent before a just estimate 
«on be formed of the ingredient factors of his crime and 
* his appropriate treatment, rather than with the 
yect of estimating the extent and force of mental 
fect per se in producing crime, as compared with that 
f the extent and force of external influences working 
‘1 the criminal’s inborn capacities. 
'Since time will not allow me even to sketch an 
“count of the various doctrines that have been promul- 
ve concerning the part played in crime-production 
















y ‘‘natural’”’ or inborn qualities on the one hand, and 
y “nurtural ’’ or environmental influences on the other, 
may say here that the extremest views, as formerly 
<pressed by their supporters, are now held by but 
ary few, and that we may practically disregard the 
‘xclusive theory of the ‘‘ born criminal”’ as held by the 
‘le extreme school, as equally discredited with that 
the opposite school which taught that the criminal 
~“made,’’ and is wholly the creature of his social 
‘vironment, education, and experience. 

|. ‘THE FAcTorRS OF CRIMINAL ACTION. 

In proceeding with the consideration of the factors of 
iminal action I shall find it necessary to differ only 
‘om that opinion which attributes the genesis of crime 
iainly, if, indeed, not entirely, to certain inferiorities 
. constitutional or natural origin, and takes little or no 
scount of external influences as bearing on the develop- 
ney of the natural capacities, and consequently, on the 
‘ttual mental characters of men as we can observe and 
udy them. 

' My own view, formed after a fair amount of personal 
‘Xperience in the study of criminals, and after giving 
gard to what can be learned concerning the develop- 
1ent of the “‘ mind’’ from biological and psychological 
ata, is this: the mental make-up of criminals generally, 
ke the mental make-up of all men, depends on the 
iborn capacities or possibilities of development as well 
S$ on the multiform agencies from without which act 
n this germinal material and may influence its develop- 
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ment and give it a bias in many directions. This 
statement is, indeed, applicable to physical and mental 
characters generally, and very especially to human 
mental characters. These must all be regarded as 
neither wholly “‘ natural’’ or ‘‘ constitutional,’’ nor as 
wholly ‘‘ nurtural’’ or ‘‘acquired’’ in origin; they are 
always the product of both of these factors, though 
doubtless in varying proportions in different cases. 

Regarding as I do the process of development of the 
human mind as having an essential bearing on the 
special matter now under consideration, I find reason 
for making the following condensed quotations in 
illustration of what I have said. Sir Ray Lankester, in 
his presidential address on the Advance of Science to 
the British Association in 1906 said, while speaking of 
the science of psychology :— 

‘‘The most. important general advance in this science 
seems to be the recognition that the mind of the human 
adult is a social product; that it can only be understood in 
relation with the special environment in which it develops, 
and with which it is in perpetual interaction.’’ 

Lankester says further, in quoting from a paper 
he communicated to the Biological Society of Paris 
in 1899 :— 

‘In discussing the significance of the great increase in 
the size of the cerebral hemispheres in recent, as compared 

with Eocene, mammals, and in man as compared with apes, I 

came to the conclusion that the power of building up appro- 
priate cerebral mechanisms in response to individual 

experience or what may be called ‘‘ educability’”’ is the 
quality which characterises the larger cerebrum, and is 
that which has led to its selection, survival, and further 
increase in volume. The character which we describe as 
educability can be transmitted ; it is a congenital character. 

But the results of education cannot be transmitted. In 

each generation they have to be acquired afresh. ...... On 

the other hand, the nerve-mechanisms of instinct are trans- 
mitted they are not acquired by the individual in 
relation to his particular needs.’’ 

And Sir Archdall Reid wrote on similar lines in his 
book ‘‘ The Present Evolution of Man,’’ published in 
1896, and later in the ‘‘ Laws of Heredity’’ in 1907. 
In the latter, when speaking of the development of 
mind, Reid maintains, by an array of evidence, that 
the great peculiarity of the human being as com- 
pared with other animals is that the distinctive 
characters of his mind arise much less, as he expresses 
it, under the stimulus of nutriment alone, and much 
more under that of use and experience; that his 
instincts are fewer, while his capacity for making 
acquirements is infinitely greater and more variable ; 
and that since nature has rendered man transcendently 
responsive to the ‘‘ nurture’’ of use and experience, the 
question, so often asked, whether ‘“‘nurture’’ or 
‘nature’? plays the most important part in the 
development of the human mind has really but little 
meaning. 

To return now to the subject of criminals. With 
respect to some, of whom I have already spoken, the 
dominance of the mental defect (which I suppose all 
observers, whatever their views may be as to the 
factors of crime, will regard as natural or con- 
stitutional, unless there be reason to attribute it to 
some other process acting on the individual after 
conception), appears so prominent as to render 
insignificant any consideration of the action of the 
environment. But, generally speaking, I believe that 
in studying the various mental qualities of man as we 
recognise them it is impossible so to handle them for 
the purpose of any investigation as simply constitu- 
tional or inborn, and taking no account of the external 
influences on their actual development, which I hold 
must have a large share in the formation of the mental 
quality or character in question. Whether this view be 

correct or not, it must apply to the study of criminals 


in the mass as well as of any other men; and, on the 
assumption that it is correct, it is justifiable to say that 
with some exceptions, already noted, it is not prac- 
ticable to assess with any precision the proportionate 
influences of the two necessary factors of ‘* heredity ’’ 
and ‘‘environment’’ in the development of the minds 
of criminal men. With the exception, then, of a 
| certain minority of criminals who are the subjects of 
a high degree of mental incapacity in some form or 





other, I am of opinion that the bulk of convicted 
criminals are not so defective in mind as to prevent their 
criminal conduct, which is without question partly the 
expression and result of their inborn mental capacities, 
from being regarded in respect of its origin in the same 
way as the conduct and mental qualities of all other 
men would be regarded, psychologically or biologically. 
This view was based mainly, but not wholly, on my 
observations of many prisoners convicted of serious 
crimes and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
the large majority of whom did not evince any marked 
signs of grave mental defect either by their conduct or 
their talk; I thus found further reason to question the 
solution of crime.production by the theory of constitu- 
tional defect per se. 

From about nine years ago, when the new Preventive 
Detention Prison at Camp Hill in the Isle of Wight was 
ready to receive habitual criminals sentenced under the 
Act of 1908 for ‘‘ the prevention of crime,’’ in the course 
of my joint work with some others in advising the 
Home Office in the matter of releasing some of these 
convicts on a special and strict licence I have had much 
increased opportunity of lengthy interviews with large 
numbers of prisoners who, from the quality of their 
records alone, might well be reckoned among the worst 
of their kind. Among these men it might be expected by 
many to find a considerably greater percentage of 
mental defectives than in other collections of prisoners. 
They had all served previous sentences of penal servi- 
tude, some of them as many as four or five, and a con- 
siderable majority of them had begun their career of 
crime in childhood or early youth. The conditions of 
their detention allowed of more freedom and of far 
more frequent and intimate observation by the governor 
and the medical staff and others than are possible in 
the ordinary prisons. A return recently given to me 
by the medical officer, Dr. James Murray, of the ‘‘ mental 
cases ’’ of various kinds that have been classed as such 
in this prison shows that out of 475 prisoners of the 
habitual class I have described who were received from 
the courts since 1912, 29 were regarded as unquestion- 
ably defective, 11 of whom were certified under the 
Mental Deficiency Act, 1913; 6 were placed apart as 
doubtful cases and at the time of the return were 
still under special observation; and 14 were certified 
under the Lunacy Act as insane. Roughly, the per- 
centage among these men is a little over 10 
with various kinds of definite mental defect—i.e., 
less than the average estimate made of such cases 
among prisoners generally. These figures, applying 
only to cases of a prominent kind, have no great value 
in regard to the question of the mental powers of con- 
victed prisoners as a class in comparison with those of 
the general law-abiding population; but they are very 
significant in so far as they show that a special group 
of 475 recidivist convicts, many of them with records 
of an abundance of serious crimes and of lives of which 
more than half had been spent in prison, was not 
more numerously signalised by definitely recognised 
mental defect than the less selected mass of prisoners 
in general. 

STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CONVICT. 


In my further consideration of the part played by 
‘“mental defect’? as a factor in the production of 
criminals, it is necessary to make some comments on the 
extensive and well-known work by the late Dr. Charles 
Goring, entitled ‘‘The English Convict—A Statistical 
Study,’’ published by the Government in 1913, and 
again, in an abridged form, in 1919. This work had its 
origin in a certain numberof anthropological observations 
made by Dr. G.B. Griffiths, of Parkhurst Convict Prison, 
some 19 years ago, mainly directed towards checking the 
facts alleged and the conclusions arrived at by the 
school of criminologists generally known as followers of 
the Italian writer, Cesare Lombroso. In process of time 
these observations were continued by other medical 
officers of prisons, but at last the scope of them was 
much extended, and the further conduct of the work 
was handed over entirely to Dr. Goring, who had 
followed Dr. Griffiths at Parkhurst Prison. ‘The com- 
pleted sets of very numerous observations made on a 
total of 3000 convicts were then tabulated and dealt 
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with biometrically by Dr. Goring at University College, 
London. The immense amount of laborious care and 
ability displayed in this work is widely recognised, ang 
the value of the information it contains is undoubtedly 
great. Its reputation, moreover, makes it impossible 
now for anyone who touches on this subject to pags it 
by without due attention; and I regret that, owing to 
the limit of this lecture, I must perforce confine myself 
only to some points in this treatise on which I diffey 
from the anthor. Still more do I regret the incident 
that a controversy on those points was still proceeding 
in the Journal of Mental Science between Dr. Goring 
and myself when, last year, almost simultaneously with 
the publication of my reply to him, I received the 
unexpected and grievous news of his death. 

The object of this extensive research is stated by the 
author to be twofold: (1) to clear from the ground the 
remains of the old criminology; (2) to found a new 
knowledge of the criminal upon facts scientifically 
acquired and upon inferences scientifically verified. 
As to the first-named topic no question of the author’: 
methods and results need arise. It is with his handling 
of the second alone that we are directly concerned, 
It must be understood that the comments to which ] 
must confine myself cannot approach to a full con 
sideration of the matter dealt with by Dr. Goring unde: 
the heading I have mentioned. I can but touch op 
those parts oniy which seem to me of paramount 
importance. 

(a) At the outset of this work it is stated by the 
author that 
“it is impossible to assume a priori that the crimina 
is either ‘born’ or ‘made,’ or to what extent criminality 
results either from a constitutional quality of moral fibre o1 
from purely traditional acquirement.”’ ‘‘In other words,’ 
he says, ‘‘all we can assume, and what we must assume, is 
the possibility that constitutional as well as environmenta 
factors play a part in the production of criminality. We 
are forced to a hypothesis of the possible existence of ¢ 
character in all men which, in the absence of a better term 
we call the criminal diathesis.’’ And, further, he says tha’ 
‘¢ we shall have to pursue our research with a mind open 
the possibility that innate or constitutional as well as 
environmental factors play a part in determining the fate 
of the criminal.’’ Later, in his opening chapter, he ex 
presses the opinion that the conclusion is unavoidable thai 
the ‘‘ criminal diathesis,”’ although present in greater averags 
intensity among the lawless, is a certain constitutional fac 
common to the whole of humanity. But the author expressh 
states that he makes no presumption as to what qualitie: 
constitute the ‘‘criminal diathesis,’’ the object of his 
inquiry being ‘‘ to find out how far, as measured by crimina 
records, it (the ‘criminal diathesis’) is associated witl 
environment, and training, with’stock, and with the physica 
attributes of the criminal.”’ 

It seems to me after studying these statement: 
repeatedly that this conception of a ‘‘ criminal dia 
thesis,’’ which is assumed to imply (whatever its com 
ponent qualities may be shown to be) a constitutiona 
or innate tendency, common to all men but existing iz 
a greater average degree among law-breakers, is obscure 
and tends to confuse the issue of the ultimate conclu 
sion of the argument which is directed towards the 
founding of a new knowledge of the criminal upol 
facts scientifically acquired and upon inferences scientifi 
cally verified. If this assumed and innate factor of : 
criminal diathesis were not resolved, as we shal 
presently see it has been resolved, to a certain extent 
by the author into its component elements, it woul 
amount to little more than a statement to the effec 
that the greater the constitutional tendency to crime 
the greater would be the actual commission of crime 
With this statement all could agree; it would b* 
self-evident, though not elucidatory. We shal 
presently find, however, although further factor: 
in the make-up of criminals are set forth Dj 
the author in this investigation as differentiatins 
them from the non-criminal population, that one © 
those differentiating factors is an increased possessio! 
of wilful antisocial proclivities. So that the constitu 


tional item of ‘‘ wilful antisocial activities’? comes in 
form one element, apart from the others, in the defin 
tion of the ‘‘criminal diathesis’’; and this diathest 
itself is posited at the outset as constitutional © 
innate. 
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|| With part of what is said in the quotations I have 
ust made I am in accord. I, too, start with an assump- 
jon, not of the ‘‘ criminal diathesis’’ described by Dr. 
| woring as necessary to his argument, but of the position 
hat all men are potential criminals, given the stimulus 
xr temptation adequate to induce antisocial action. I 
hink this is an inevitable assumption. No matter how 
| advanced’ the state of ‘‘ civilisation’’ or moralisa- 
fon, or however great the so-called ‘‘ social instinct,’’ 
a, aS I prefer to call it, the instinctive tendency to 
)mitate and follow the majority may be, each 
odividual human animal must still make efforts 
jo keep his social conduct up to such a mark 
2 to maintain within due bounds his primary and 
elf-regarding desires and impulses. A man that can 
-equire and retain this faculty will, as a rule, avoid 
rime; and he will necessarily be the possessor of a 
,etter organised brain and nervous system than the 
(aan who cannot. The absence of the inheritable factor 
jathe production of a criminal or of an average moral 
an is alike inconceivable. I have already enlarged on 
‘his point in my first lecture, where I also insisted on 
he cooperation of other factors as equally necessary, 
iso in varying degree, to the production of the observ- 
yble characters of nearly all men—i.e., of all men 
‘escribed precisely by the author of the ** English 
yonvict’’ as ‘“‘normal,’’ including, of course, criminal 
jen. And just as under sufficient stress the tendency 
f the human brain to become disordered may be 
emonstrably actualised, so may a breakdown take: 
lace in that subtle mechanism which underlies and 
sctuates the conduct and characters of men. 
/ (6) The contents of Dr. Goring’s work consist of a 
tinute and wellnigh exhaustive study, by means of 
1€ biometrical method of statistics, of the following 
hatters, relevant to his inquiry, and bearing closely 
m his exposition of what he terms the “criminal 
iathesis.’’ These consist of (1) the physique of 
wiminals; (2) age as a biological factor in crime ; 
5) the criminal’s vital statistics—health, disease, 
nortality ; (4) mental differentiation of the criminal ; 
») the influence of the force of circumstances on the 
‘onesis of crime; (6) the fertility of criminals; and 
’) the influence of heredity on the genesis of crime. 


FACTORS OF CRIME PRODUCTION. 


. As a final result of the examination of his extensive 
Dservations under each of these headings the author 
‘rrives at the following conclusions :— 

‘(l) ‘That there is a physical, mental, and moral type of 
ormal person who tends to be convicted of crime—i.e., 
at, on the average, the criminal of English prisons is 
jarkedly differentiated by defective physique, as measured 
"y stature and body-weight; by mental capacity, as 
jeasured by general intelligence; and by increased 
ssession of wilful antisocial proclivities, as measured, 
art from intelligence, by length of sentence to imprison- 
tent.” (2) ‘‘ That relatively to the origin in the constitu- 
‘on of the malefactor, and especially in his mentally 
xfective constitution, crime is only to a trifling extent 
‘tf to any) the product of social inequalities, of adverse 
vironment, or of any other manifestations of what may be 
mprehensively termed the force of circumstances.”’ 

'It is clear that these conclusions must be accepted, 
tovided that the premisses are not questionable. But 
1€ premisses, in so far as they concern the mental 
-ement in the production of crime, involve the postu- 
‘ted assumption: (1) that the factor of ‘‘ mental 
fect”’ stands for defect of intelligence alone and is 
-innate origin; (2) that the remaining factor, described 
3 “increased antisocial proclivity,’’ is also of innate 
‘igin ; and (3) that these two innate factors have been 
vrrectly established as at least predominant or as sole 
tors in crime production by the exclusion of all 
‘gnificant external influences which, as the author 
imself has said, ought to be regarded at the beginning 
an inquiry as possible factors in determining the fate 
: the criminal or, in other words, as part factors of the 
‘minal diathesis. 

‘That I am of opinion that Dr. Goring has not succeeded 
| estimating ‘“‘mental capacity’? by his method of 
asuring ‘‘ general intelligence’’ or, consequently, of 
stablishing the wholly constitutional nature of ‘‘ mental 
sfect’’ will be apparent from what I have already said. 
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As regards the factor of increased possession of wilful anti- 
social proclivities as measured by length of imprison- 
ment, it seems to me that under this title are gathered 
other characters, generally regarded as mental by 
psychologists, but not reckoned as such by the author, 
and expressly excluded by him from his own concept 
of ‘‘ mental defect.’? He regards this innate or “ con- 
stitutional’’ factor as in a great degree concerned 
with the criminality of such malefactors as are not 
Significantly characterised by either defective physique 
or defective intelligence, but only by the possession 
in excessive measure of this assumed innate quality 
which is not otherwise defined, and appears to me to 
lack any explanatory value. Surely apart from all 
discussion about ‘‘ mental defect’ as a factor of crime, 
wilful antisocial activity is crime. Shorn of his 
wilfulness the law-breaker is not criminal, though he 
may be such in the technical sense. But without this 
assumption of innate ‘ wilful antisocial proclivity’ on 
the part of the considerable proportion of criminals who 
Show no defect either of physique or of intelligence, 
this class of criminals could not be regarded as the 
Subjects of any constitutional mark relevant to their 
criminal conduct. 


It is because I deem that some of the collected facts 
as dealt with in this research by the biometrical 
method are open to much dispute, and consequently 
entail some very disputable and, in my opinion, 
erroneous conclusions, that I have thought it necessary 
to make these comments, believing that the method 
employed is not fitted to the whole of the material 
handled by it in this investigation. Much of the 
material differs widely from that which can be 
definitely estimated by measurement. In this instance, 
indeed, the method, as Huxley said concerning another 
method and another matter, ‘‘ may be compared with a 
mill of exquisite workmanship which grinds material 
to any degree of fineness, but what comes out of it 
depends upon what is put in.’’ 

While believing that in the production of the great 
majority of convicted criminals of all kinds an import- 
ant part is played by the innumerable and often un- 
observable influences from without on the development 
of each individual’s mental capacities, and thus on his 
conduct, I do not question the conclusion arrived at by 
a different route in ‘‘The English Convict,’’ that 
convicted criminals are, as a body, of inferior intelli- 
gence to that of the average members of the com- 
munity. Indeed, this is probably true of the mass of 
convicted criminals everywhere, who as a body, in the 
local prisons all over the country, give the impression 
to those conversant with them that they are more 
stupid than the majority of people of a similar status. 
Considering that a very large number of crimes are 
committed without detection of the perpetrators, it is 
at least highly probable that convicted criminals would 
be on the average much less alert, mentally, than those 
who succeed in eluding the police. 


CONCLUSION. 


I trust that in these lectures I have made it clear that 
my object has been to give reasons for my opinion that 
criminal conduct is dependent on the innate capacities 
of each individual as developed and actuated by the 
innumerable influences which act upon these capacities ; 
and that the actual mental characters or qualities that 
we observe are the resultant of these factors. My 
position has been seriously misrepresented as an appeal 
to the emotions in favour of the notion that crime is 
wholly the product of environment, and as a denial of 
the part played by the constitutional or innate factor in 
the make-up of the criminal. But in stating my judg- 
ment that a theory of criminality which virtually 
excludes environmental influences in the development 
of the mental, moral, and social qualities in man, would 
necessarily lead to such a conception of crime as would 
logically, and I think practically, tend to discourage 
active measures directed towards reclaiming the 
criminal, I am not influenced, as has been suggested, 
by any consideration whatever as to the consequences of 
this or any other theory, but solely by my belief that this 
theory itself lacks both scientific truth and probability. 
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In my opinion the proper and fruitful understanding 
and treatment of criminals depends mainly on the 
careful study of the individual offender. Iam further of 
opinion that this consideration should influence far 
more than it does at present the sentences awarded in 
courts of law, which are to an undue extent based on the 
class of crime committed, irrespectively of the history 
of the accused person, and of the circumstances in 
which the offence took place. I think, further, that no 
judge should pronounce any sentence of imprisonment 
unless he is personally acquainted by visiting prisons 
with the actual nature of the terms of imprison- 
ment entailed by his sentences. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO A DISCUSSION ON 


PREGNANCY. AND LATENT SYPHILIS. 


Being Papers Read at the Meeting of the Section of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology of the Royal Society 
of Medicine on Nov. 4th, 1920. 





I.—THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PREGNANCY AND SYPHILIS. 


By R. A. HENDRY, M.D. LOND., 
HONORARY ASSISTANT GYNA COLOGICAL SURGEON, ROYAL 
INFIRMARY, LIVERPOOL. 

ALTHOUGH so much has been written concerning the 
inter-relationship between pregnancy and syphilis, 1 
teel that no apology is needed for bringing forward data 
collected at some ante-natal clinics in Liverpool between 
April, 1916, and July, 1920. The cases which I am bring- 
ing foward relate to what may be called latent syphilis, 
in that, apart from the effect on the pregnancy, there 
are no active clinical symptoms or signs of syphilis. As 
this condition excludes primary and secondary syphilis, 
diagnosis is the obvious preliminary step—and the 
obvious preliminary difficulty. For its solution we 
have to rely on: (1) the clinical; and (2) the laboratory 
evidence ; these may be further subdivided into the 
history of infection and the past obstetrical history, 
together with the Wassermann reaction and the exami- 
nation of stillbirths, abortions, and placentz. A history 
of primary or secondary syphilis is difficult and rarely 
possible to obtain ; its absence is of no value. 


Value of Obstetrical History, 


In Table I.,' graphically expressed, is a series of 
obstetrical histories selected from cases investigated, 
some syphilitic, others non-syphilitic. 

The feature of the first eight is abortion ; in two pre- 
ceded by a living infant. 


The absence of syphilis is sufficiently proved in Co by 
the maternal death from cerebral hemorrhage, a sequel 
of chronic nephritis, no evidence of syphilis at the autopsy, 
and the repeatedly negative Wassermann in both husband 
and wife (moreover, the father had six healthy living 
children by his first wife); and in Da by the lack of 
any evidence of syphilis in the last three foetuses born 
between the twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth week of 
gestation, and by the repeatedly negative Wassermann in 
husband and wife. 

In Wa a non-syphilitic, macerated, premature foetus 
following two abortions accompanies a ‘‘ Positive + ”’ 
Wassermann. 

Y and F are sisters, ages 24 and 26; both aborted in the 
third month, 12 and 18 months ago. They are now six 
and seven months pregnant. The Wassermann in one is 
‘‘negative,’’ in the other ‘‘ positive +.” 

E and Hg have had six and five abortions in the third 
month. They came under observation six and seven months 
pregnant. The Wassermann is ‘‘ Positive + ”’ in each. They 
had premature infants, one of which thrives (1,4 years) ; the 
other only lived four days. 


McD, with a ‘‘ positive’? Wassermann, contrasts with Da. 

Mg is a non-syphilitic negress whose treatment was 
limited to iron. 

Hs reported alternating abortions and living children ; 
Wassermann ‘‘ positive.’’ She declined treatment, became 
pregnant, and had an infant which only lived two hours; 
she then returned for treatment: the infant was not 
available for examination. 

A few preliminary abortions would convert Do into a text- 
book history, which in this series is conspicuous by its rarity, 
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R was an unpleasant surprise; only three children out of 
eight lived for more than a few months; manyof the labours 
were instrumental, all were difficult; with this history 
pelvic contraction was sought and confirmed ; an induction 
at 36 weeks was followed by a reasonably easy labour, but 
the 61 1b. male infant only lived three hours. The Wassermann 
then examined, was ‘‘ positive’’; the footus, in spite of an 
unusually thorough examination, was negative. ‘ . 7 

Ck suggests syphilitic infection after the first pregnancy ; 
with a ‘‘negative ’’ Wassermann, treatment was limited to 
iron and was followed by a healthy and thriving infant. 


TABLE. I. 
OBSTETRICAL HISTORIES. 
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Mr was one of the first cases in which a ‘ negative” 
Wassermann accompanied a positive foetus. By an unfor- 
tunate lack of codrdination the result of the examination of 
S.B. No. 2 remained with the laboratory worker; the 
Wassermann result,obtained some months later, remained 
with the clinician. S.B. No. 3 then appeared, and on inquiry 
it was found that the Wassermann had been negative at 
six months. To find out when, if ever, the ‘Wassermann 
became ‘‘positive’’ it was proposed to make weekly exa- 
minations; four days after labour the Wassermann. was 
already ‘‘ positive.’’ A living infant has since been born. 

O’s seventh child was still-born ; the first six are living; 
the still-birth was not examined. As the Wassermann was 
‘‘ positive + +’ she was referred to a V.D. clinic. 

B’s first infant was macerated, her second is living; then 
followed three, not macerated, still-births, and two abortions. 
As the Wassermann was ‘“‘ positive’? she was referred to & 
V.D. clinic ; no subsequent pregnancy has been recorded. 

Ma had two macerated infants by her first husband; 15 
years later she remarries and becomes pregnant, Wasser- 
mann ‘‘ positive ++ ’’ at the second month; a healthy infant 
was born at term.  - 

W is a neurotic individual with interstitial keratitis, 
deafness, and suspiciously pegtop teeth, and, when three 
months pregnant, a ‘‘ positive’? Wassermann. Her first 
child had died of ‘‘ meningitis’ at four months. Her second, 
after five months’ treatment, was born at 8} months an@ 


lived ten days ; the family doctor considered it a congenital 
syphilitic. : 
tive.”’ 
when two months pregnant, the ‘Wassermann 
‘* nositive.”’ 


The Wassermann two months later was “ nega- 
Treatment was continued, and seven months later,. 
was again 
She now has a thriving baby. 





} 
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In the first 57 cases where a diagnosis of latent 
yphilis was made, the obstetrical history was analysed 
a detail; 48 abortions and 75 stillbirths occurred—a 
otal of 123 ante- and intra-natal deaths—as compared 
vith 96 live births, of which 33 died, at least 9 of the 
.3 during the neonatal period. This analysis, with the 
able already considered is, I think, sufficient to show 
oat the obstetrical history is not a reliable guide in any 
iven case. 
| Value of Laboratory Evidence. 

The laboratory evidence is practically on two counts 
‘the Wassermann reaction and the examination of 
tillbirths, abortions, and their placentz#. The Wasser- 
‘2ann reaction is at present the evidence on which we 
‘ave chiefly to rely. 

| Between April, 1916, and July, 1920, 348 reactions have 
| een examined for me in connexion with these clinics, 
|73 were ‘‘positive’’ and 175 ‘‘negative.’’ A closer 
nalysis of these is interesting. Up to the end of 1918 
5 positive and 88 negative were reported. About this 
ime two changes occurred: firstly, after August, 
‘918, the Wassermann results, hitherto reported as a 
traight ‘‘positive’’ or ‘‘ negative,’’ were reported in 
our grades—‘‘negative,’’ ‘‘ slightly positive,’’ ‘‘ posi- 
ive +,’’ and ‘‘ positive ++ ’’; secondly, as the result 
f a few surprises, the blood was examined in practi- 
ally all cases where stillbirth was not the obvious 
esult of dystocia, and where abortion had occurred in 
he last pregnancy or had been repeated. I expected 
-larger percentage of negatives. From January, 1919, 
'o July, 1920 (inclusive), 63 ‘‘ positive + or ++’’ and 
47 “‘negatives’’ were reported, a singularly close 
‘greement with the earlier figures of 65 and 88. In 
ddition, 45 were ‘‘slightly positive,’ the .signifi- 
‘ance of which is open to discussion. My colleagues on 
he venereal side, I understand, disregard a “‘ slightly 
»ositive’’ until they can have a repeat test, possibly 
{ter a provocative injection. They are in the happy 
vosition of being able to ‘‘ wait and see,’’ the obstet- 
jician sees ‘‘full-term’’ approaching steadily and can 
‘mly delay treatment at the expense of the fcetus. 

_ While the possibility of a “‘negative’’ Wassermann 
‘luring pregnancy is now well known, its frequency is 
roblematical; seven such cases have been found, 
hhiefly during investigations in the department of 
Jbstetrics in the University of Liverpool. On the 
vhole, I think it is reasonable to consider that a 
‘Nassermann reported ‘‘positive’’ in any degree 
/ustifies the institution of antisyphilitic treatment, but 
hat such patients should not be pressed to attenda 
venereal clinic, as some—one need not guess at a per- 
sentage—are not syphilitic, and the consequences of 
such pressure might be serious. Moreover, difficulties 
‘nay arise when, as sometimes happens, the blood is 
‘xamined for the venereal clinic in a different labora- 
‘ory using another technique ; in fairness, it must be 
stated that the results usually agree, but at least two 
)atients have been referred to venereal clinics with a 
‘Nassermann reported ‘‘ positive +,’’ and the blood 
‘wM examination in a different laboratory reported 
_“negative.’’ I need not describe the patients’ com- 
Tae Positive evidence in the fcoetus—Spirocheta 



















jallida, chondro-epiphysitis, and, more or less masked 
Jy the post-mortem maceration, changes in other 
organs, notably the liver, spleen, and lungs—is generally 
eld to be reliable. Negative evidence in the foetus, in 
‘ny experience, is equally reliable. 
| In abortions, particularly the early ones, conclusive 
vidence of syphilis is rarely obtained in the foetus; 
Jhere does not as yet seem to be unanimity in regard 
0 what is acceptable as reliable evidence in the placenta 
imd membranes. The drawback in regard to this 
“vidence is on the score of quantity rather than 
juality; in the past it has been rarely available; in 
the future, owing to the fact that so many foetuses are 
n0w being examined, it will be much more widely 
Ibtainable, and, in time, will result in the earlier 
‘stitution of treatment. 
Results of Treatment. 

Turning now to the treatment, the results of which 
are shown in Table II. in three series. Firstly, those 
who had no treatment. The majority of these came 


under observation soon after the event; in some the 
pregnancy terminated before treatment could be insti- 
tuted; others did not attend after the blood was taken 
for examination. Secondly, those where treatment 
was begun during the pregnancy. Table III. shows the 
period at which treatment was begun. Thirdly, those 
under treatment when the pregnancy began. The two 
‘‘negative’’ Wassermanns in ‘‘stillbirths, no treat- 
ment ’’ accompanied positive foetuses. One patient 
appears in “living infants’’ twice. On the first occasion 
Wassermann “ negative,’’ one injection of galyl; on 
the second, Wassermann “‘ slightly positive,’’ no treat- 
ment. Exception might be taken to the inclusion of 


TABLE II.—Results and Wassermann Reactions. 
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TABLE III.—Period of Gestation at which Treatment was Begun. 
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P. = positive. N.=negative. ( ) = Treated at V.D. clinic 
( g) = Treated by galyl. 

this case were it not that a definite history of infection, 
confirmed by a syphilologist, accompanied her. The 
arsenobenzol derivatives were not used, as the clinics 
were held in premises loaned for the few hours 
necessary, and no provision could be made for cases 
requiring to be kept under observation for some hours 
in the event of mishap. 

Mercury was therefore the remedy adopted. Four 
cases in the early days had galyl (three had one injec- 
tion each, one had three). As they had to be sent up 
to hospital for these and sometimes forgot their appoint- 
ment, or the obstetric assistant, who gave the injec- 
tions, was on the district, it was not found practicable 
and was abandoned. For two years I persevered with 
intramuscular injections of grey oil, but the slight 
stiffness resulting caused so many complaints—with, 
I believe, little foundation—that it was abandoned, 
except in a few cases, in favour of hydrarg. cum creta, 
gr.i. thrice daily by the mouth. When the venereal 
clinics were established, many cases were referred to 
them for treatment; for various reasons these women 
did not report at the antenatal clinics and only six 
results are to hand for this table—they are included in 
the totals but are indicated separately by the figures 
in the brackets. 

It is necessary to avoid confusion between post hoc 
and propter hoc when considering the results of treat- 
ment in such a disease as syphilis. The first group isa 
reminder that apparently healthy children may be born 
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at term without any treatment. There can be no doubt 
that if treatment had not been instituted in the second 
group there would have been some live births, the date 
of the pregnancy at which treatment began ranged 
from the first to the eighth month; one patient, after 
six abortions all under 12 weeks, began treatment 
at 26 weeks and had a surviving baby at 33 weeks. Any 
division. of this group into satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory treatment is open to abuse. The benefit of the 
treatment can be stated much more positively in the 
third group, as these cases had graduated through the 
first two groups, where they swell the totals on the 
wrong side of the line. 
Conclusions. 

The following conclusions are, I think, justified: 
(1) that the clinical evidence of syphilis is unreliable ; 
(2) that the Wassermann reaction is the test by which, 
at present, the diagnosis must usually be made; it must 
be borne in mind that a ‘‘negative’’ or a “ slightly 
positive’’ reaction may accompany syphilis during 
pregnancy, and, moreover, that a ‘‘ positive ’’ may occur 
in a non-syphilitic individual; (3) that the examination 
of stillbirths, &c., furnishes reliable but, at present, 
insufficiently available, evidence ; (4) that the institu- 
tion of mercurial treatment before the pregnancy 
justifies a favourable foetal prognosis; (5) that the 
prognosis when treatment is begun during the pregnancy 
depends on the unknown and already present degree of 
infection of the foetus. 


II.—S3PIRILLOLYSIS AND ITS CAUSATION. 
‘BY AMAND RouTH, M.D. LOND., F.R.C.P. LOND., 


CONSULTING OBSTETRIC PBYSICIAN TO CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 

Dr. Hendry’s 94 cases of latent syphilis during 
pregnancy will help to elucidate the many doubtful 
problems surrounding the subject, such as the causes 
of the latency of the infection, the anomalies. and 
irregularities of the Wassermann reaction in both 
mother and child, and the determination of the best 
methods of treating both mother and child during and 
after the pregnancy, so as to cure the mother and 
prevent congenital syphilis in the child. 

Previous to the discovery of the infecting agent. of 
Syphilis, and the Wassermann reaction in 1905-06, and 
of salvarsan and its arsenobenzol substitutes since 
1909, obstetricians were familiar with cases of women 
who had repeated abortions, or stillbirths, or who had 
borne living but syphilitic children. Unless there had 
been evidence of primary or secondary symptoms, often 
entirely absent, in these women before or during the 
pregnancies, it was often impossible to get any clinical 
evidence of syphilis. The husband perhaps gave a 
history of previous syphilis, often six or eight years 
before marriage, and had remained perfectly well. In 
the absence of the Wassermann test for the father, 
mother, and surviving children, and of any knowledge 
of the presence of the Spirocheta pallida in the tissues 
of a stillborn foetus, a diagnosis of syphilis was hardly 
ever certain, and treatment by mercury in private 
practice, such as that adopted by Dr. Hendry in his 
Series of hospital cases, could only be adopted with 
difficulty owing to the hostility of the father to the view 
taken of the origin of the stillbirths. Asa result, how- 
ever, of giving mercury to the mother during the 
pregnancy healthy children were born, but it was rarely 
possible to continue treatment to mother and child after 
the birth, and if other healthy children were desired, it 
was necessary to repeat the treatment of the mother in 
each successive pregnancy. If this was not agreed to 
the next child was infected. 

It was noticed, however, in untreated cases that the 
virulence of infection in successive pregnancies appeared 
to be reduced, the woman’s early abortions being 
succeeded by stillbirths, then living children becoming 
clinically syphilitic in a few weeks or at puberty, or the 
mother even getting a healthy child at the end of such 
a Sequence, or even more rarely getting a healthy child 
during a series of stillbirths. 

When the Wassermann reaction was discovered it 
was fully expected that it would prove to be positive in 
all women during pregnancy if they had had, or were 
about to have, a syphilitic child, and that the child, 


born alive, but destined to become clinically syphilitic 
in a few weeks, would, like its mother, prove to be 
positive. Instead of this, many of these cases are nega- 
tive, a fact which could not be explained satisfactorily, 
I had often wondered why such an infection asesyphilis, 
more severe 30 years ago than now, should ever allow @ 
pregnant woman even after the admittedly salutary 
sequence of several pregnancies, to have a living, ang 
apparently a healthy child. Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh ha@ 
also noticed this point. It was evident also that there 
was a modification of the clinical evidences of syphilis in 
pregnant mothers, even though they were having dead 
or diseased children, but how could it be explained? — 
When the Spirocheta pallida was discovered in 1905 
the puzzle became more difficult, for the mature 
organism was found to be larger than the spermatozoon’s 
head, and was a large infecting agent relative to the 
mature ovum. If an ovum was able to be infected at 
the moment of fertilisation via. the paternal semen, or 
by spirochetes in the mother’s tissues previous or 
subsequent to fertilisation, it was impossible to under- 
stand why such a large infecting organism, capable of 
unlimited multiplication, did not invariably destroy the 
delicate early embryo, or to explain how such infected 
foetuses ever survived their birth—to explain, in fact, 
how the infection of syphilis tended to become latent 
during pregnancy. ; 
Sprrillolysis. f 
It is known now that the spiral of the mature 
spirochezte is able under the action of various sub. 
stances, cr even by a spontaneous spirillolysis, to break 
up into *‘ granules,’’ generally by a transverse division. 
Noguchi has observed that in pure cultures under 
certain conditions enormous numbers of minute granules 
occur, and that from these granules, after transference 
to a passive culture medium, spiral forms again sprout 
out; and in a remarkable article in the American 
Journal of Syphilis in April, 1917, he stated that he 
had made a series of cultures from recurring ‘‘ granules” 
between 1910 and 1917 at the Rockefeller Institute, and 
was able from some of the strains to infect monkeys 
and rabbits from the resulting mature organisms. 
These and many other facts which I stated in my 
Harveian address, printed in THE LANCET (Jan. 12th, 
1918), make it probable that the spirochete may become 
granulosed during pregnancy, and it also makes it 
possible that in some cases infection may be by means 
of the granules and not by the mature organism. 
According to Sir Frederick Mott, Neisser, in his experi- 
mental investigation on apes, has observed that the 
tissues of infected animals in which no spirochetes 
were demonstrable, could nevertheless be used effec- 
tually for inoculation. 


Chorionic Ferments. 

The further problem. is to determine the agents. 
which nature has provided for this spirillolytic action 
on the 8.P. during pregnancy. It is evident it must be 
some agent which is present very early in pregnancy, 
in order to prevent almost immediate destruction of the 
fertilised ovum infected by the Spirocheta pallida. 
Such agency must also continue in action during the 
pregnancy, or there would be no chance of a child 
being born alive or of surviving in utero long enough to 
be treated through its mother. As far back as 1914, in 
my evidence before the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Disease, and in my MHarveian address in 1918, I 
ventured to suggest that the chorionic ferments or 


“syncytial toxins’’ or their derivatives have this granu- 


losing power. These ferments of the chorionic villi 
are intended for trophoblastic purposes to facilitate the 
burrowing of the fertilised ovum into the uterine 
mucosa at the placental site. Any excess of the 
syncytio-toxins is apparently controlled or neutralised 
by so-called syncytio-lysins, as a result of the tropho- 
blastic action on the maternal tissues. Failure of suck 
control may be the cause of the various serious auto- 
toxzemias of pregnancy. 

If the chorionic ferments are able to exert a destruc- 
tive or digestive action on the local, probably prepared 
maternal tissues, it would probably be able to act 
chemically on the spirochzte, and make it break up into 
granules. The resulting granules are, I believe, kept 
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logically inactive by the ferments and remain 
vatent,’’ so that they do not ‘‘sprout’’ or multiply in 
| tissues of the maternal or foetal portions of the 
| centa so long as the chorionic ferments are present, 
\d no mature spirochetes are able in an ideal case to 
(3s from mother to child or vice versa, and the 
| ection would during the pregnancy remain latent. 
‘after pregnancy chorionic ferments gradually dis- 
pear from both the maternal and fcetal tissues 
cording to Abderhalden they cannot be detected in 
‘> maternal blood more than 15 days after parturition), 
» that the. biological activity of the granules may be 
jjumed and the mature organism may become 
_veloped. 

egular Wassermann Reaction: Absence of Spirochetes 

wm Abortion. 

$yphilitic infection rendered latent by the chorionic 
) ments explain several anomalies of the Wassermann 
ution. Thus, a pregnant woman, who in due course 
s either a stillbirth or a living syphilitic child, may 
netimes have a negative Wassermann reaction during 
2gnancy and for some weeks afterwards, for she will 
ly have been infected by the latent granules and not 
a mature active spirochexte. i believe this negative 
action in the mother can only occur in cases where 
2 ovum has been infected by the father’s seminal 
id. After some weeks, when the chorionic ferments 
come absent, spirochetes may develop and the 
man’s reaction may become positive owing to enough 
tibodies being produced in her body to excite a 
neral reaction in her tissues and blood. The child, 
so, of such a mother would be negative at birth, and 
‘the granules had been completely destroyed by the 
‘orionic ferments, would remain negative; or if the 
anules had not been destroyed, they would become 
jpable after birth, in the absence of chorionic 
ements, of sprouting to form the mature organism, and 
‘e reaction would become positive shortly before the 
nical evidences appear. It is also possible that a 
viously syphilitic woman, positive during pregnancy, 
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say have a child born with a negative reaction, if the 
‘orionic ferments or salvarsan, or both, have granu- 
jed her spirochztes and thus prevented them from 
.vading the foetal tissues. 

.Dr. Eardley Holland and others have stated that spiro- 
,~tes are rarely found in early abortions even when 
spelled from a pregnant woman who has had syphilitic 
births crowded with spirochetes. This is a strange 
.ct. I think the explanation is that spirillolysis has 
curred, but has not prevented early foetal death owing 
. the presence of enormous numbers of granules which, 
‘looked for, might be found, and in suitable media be 
‘rther developed in vitro. 


Infection through the Semen. 


The possibility of the ovum being fertilised and 
fected by the semen, and of the woman being infected 
jrough the foetus is not yet proved, but I believe it is 
ue, for minute granules could be readily conveyed by 
“@ spermatozoa or in the seminal fluid and kept latent 
the chorionic ferments. Sir Frederick Mott pointed 
‘tin 1914 that the spirochzte may be one form of the 
‘philitic organism, and that there may be other 
‘imuter stages analogous to the spores of bacilli, and 
+ suggests that ‘‘these ‘chromidian granules’ may 
‘fect the head of the spermatozoon and subsequently 
‘ultiply and produce the syphilitic lesions.’’ I have 
‘sumed that this infection occurs by means of 
anules resulting from spirillolysis, which are kept 
‘tent during pregnancy. If, however, the mature 
'ganisma were conveyed by the semen, it would be 
‘omptly granulosed by the ferments, and both the 
stus and the mother would only be infected by the 
vanules, and both would have negative reactions 
amediately after parturition and as long as the 
hibition of the chorionic ferments was present. 
Intervening Healthy Children: Colles’s Law. 

The occasional birth of an apparently healthy child 
nongst a series of dead or infected children can be 
<plained by the chorionic ferments destroying abso- 
itely the granules formed by its spirillolytic action. 
Olles’s law is founded on the fact that women infected 
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before or during the course of their pregnancy cannot 
therefore be reinfected. As Sir Frederick Mott has said, 
‘‘ Every syphilitic child has a syphilitic mother.” If a 
woman is already syphilitic before her ovum is infected 
her reaction will be positive, and she cannot be reinfected 
by her child. If the woman has a syphilitic husband 
who has infected the ovum at fertilisation she may 
become infected through the foetus and become positive 
if the chorionic ferments fail-to protect her from spiro- 
cheetal infection ; or both she and the child may be pro- 
tected during pregnancy by the chorionic ferments 
granulosing the mature organism, and both may remain 
negative till after the store of chorionic ferments are 
exhausted after parturition. In both of these groups the 
child, if alive after birth, could not infect the mother, 
but might infect another woman during lactation. 

There is still a difficulty in diagnosis in cases where 
the mother’s Wassermann reaction is negative in the 
absence of reliable evidence of previous congenital 
Syphilitic offspring and of any history or evidence of 
syphilis in the mother. 


Congenital Syphilis. 


As Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, Superintendent of 
Statistics to the Registrar-General, stated in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Disease in 1914 :— 

‘*The worthlessness of the returns in death certificates 
as an absolute statement of the number of deaths from 
venereal disease scarcely requires demonstration.’ ‘“‘ Venereal 
disease to a considerable extent is hidden under other items 
of the official classification, and infants’ deaths returned 
under ‘congenital debility’ and other headings (such as 
‘marasmus,’ ‘infantile atrophy,’ and ‘ prematurity’) are 
largely due to syphilis.”’ 

I doubt if it is realised how frequently congenital 
syphilis occurs in our industrial cities. I will only 
quote one set of statistics given by Dr. Helen Campbell, 
chief medical officer of the infants department of the 
Bradford health committee, on the effects of congenital 
syphilis on infantile mortality in Bradford in 1918. Of 
2172 infants under observation in 1918, 1606 were 
registered during the year, and of these 148 died, 107 
out of the 1441 legitimate children, and 41 out of 165 
illegitimate. Of these 148 infantile deaths, 120 were 
those of syphilitic infants, 81°08 per cent. of the total 
deaths. .Of the 107 legitimate children who died 83 
(77°5 per cent.) had congenital syphilis, whilst out of the 
41 illegitimate children who died 37 (90°2 per cent.) 
had syphilis. Dr. Helen Campbell shows that these 
startling figures ‘‘are due to the fact that con- 
genital syphilitic infants are peculiarly selected 
for attack by respiratory, gastro-intestinal, and 
specific (e.g., measles) infections, which kill them in 
much larger numbers than infants not so affected.’’ 
The congenital syphilitic child with a positive 
Wassermann reaction is apparently rarely cured, and 
Mr. Charles Gibbs told mein 1917 that he had never 
known a positive reaction in a congenital syphilitic 
child become negative after treatment. What then 
becomes of these children? Do 80 per cent. die during 
their first year of life as in Dr. Helen Campbell’s cases ? 
If so, prevention is essential. 

Treatment. 

The treatment of syphilis in the pregnant women has 
two objects in view—to cure the mother and to prevent 
her child being a congenital syphilitic. Treatment is, 
in my opinion, only likely to be successful if up to the 
date of its commencement the multiplication of the 
mature spirochete has been prevented by the granu- 
losing and inhibiting action of the ferments, for if 
unrestricted infection by the mature organism had been 
going on in the early cellular ovum or foetus it would 
have been speedily destroyed, for every growing organ 
would have been invaded. The surgeons at the Female 
Lock Hospital and such pioneers elsewhere as Mr. John 
Adams, Dr. J. H. Sequeira, Dr. Morna Rawlins, and Dr. 
Hendry, with some variations in their methods of 
treatment have had extremely good results, showing 
that children of syphilitic mothers can remain healthy 
for more than twelve months after their birth. This is 
a result which few of us have anticipated and should 
encourage everyone working on the subject. 
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I hope the discussion will show what advantages 
salvarsan or its substitutes have over the old or present 
mercury methods in the treatment of pregnant syphilitic 
women. Sir Frederick Mott has quoted O’Farrell and 
A. Balfour to show that injections of salvarsan cause 
shedding of granules from the §.P., and would thus, I 
suggest, increase the action of the ferments. If these 
granules are not destroyed but only rendered latent, 
clinical syphilis will follow, just as may occur after the 
action of chorionic ferments has ceased. Whatever the 
treatment may be, it should be adopted at the earliest 
possible moment, though cures appear to have 
followed when injections have been made in the 
later months. Four cases have been recorded by Dr. 
Morna Rawlins where successful treatment was begun 
at the seventh and eighth month. It would seem that 
this could only have occurred where spirillolysis, and 
inhibition of the granules, had occurred up to that date 
by the action of the chorionic ferments, or where 
partial or complete destruction of the granules had 
taken place before the injections were begun. 

The question also of the continued treatment of the 
new-born children of these syphilitic mothers, often 
with negative Wassermann reaction in the mother and 
child, needs consideration, for the modern treatment 
varies, some thinking that treatment during lactation 
may be still effected through the mother. If the child 
is treated separately after birth the question also arises 
whether it should be treated by injections of galyl, or 
by mercury, as Dr. Rawlins, I believe, prefers, or iodide 
of potassium, as Dr. C.J. Macalister of Liverpool advises. 

It seems obvious that in many cases the father may 
need treatment also, and that the mother and the child 
should not be allowed to drift away, but should be seen 
occasionally for tests and for treatment where necessary. 
The actual treatment of pregnant women infected by 
syphilis is now rarely carried out by obstetricians, but 
the principles of treatment and the frequent latency of 
syphilitic infection during gestation should be clearly 
realised by both general practitioners and specialists, 
for the mother’s and child’s welfare is in their hands. 
I believe congenital syphilis could be prevented in all 
well-organised health centres if every expectant 
mother came under scientific medical supervision, and if 
facilities for diagnosis, and for both efficient and suffi- 
ciently prolonged treatment of mother and child were 
available. This is what the Ministry of Health is 
endeavouring to organise. 





III.—RESULTS OF THREE YEARS’ TREATMENT 
OF SYPHILITIC MOTHERS AND BABIES. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, F.R.C.S. ENG. 


JUST two years ago I read a paper before the 
Obstetrical Section of the Royal Society of Medicine 
on the Treatment of Ante-natal and Post-natal Syphilis. 
At that time I was only able to give the results of one 
year’s treatment, and a wish was then expressed that 
I should report the progress of these cases at some 
future date. I now lay before you a table giving the 
full results of all cases treated during the past three 
years at the Thavies Inn Venereal Centre for pregnant 
women as far as it has been possible to follow them up. 
I quote from my former paper. 

‘‘T am aware that one year istooshort a period in which 
to bring the treatment of ante-natal and post natal syphilis 
to perfection and that the treatment adopted to-day will be 
improved on to-morrow.’’ 

This statement has been fully confirmed during the 
past two years. I have been able to follow up most of 
the cases and to show, last November, to the Fellows of 
the Hunterian Society many of the babies up to2 years 
old, all of whom appeared perfectly healthy and showed 
a negative Wassermann test. On one occasion only a 
baby showed a doubtful positive Wassermann reaction 
after once becoming negative. 

In each year the percentage of babies born with 
a negative Wassermann reaction has increased as 
Shown by the statistics which I have given. I 
attribute this result to the more active treatment the 
mothers receive before confinement, and the more 
general use of salvarsan in pregnant syphilitic women 
than formerly. I look forward with the greatest 
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confidence in the future to see the wastage of infant life 
from syphilis almost come to a vanishing point. At 
present it is doubtful if any disease, even tuberculosis, 
is so destructive to child life or so disastrous to child 
health as syphilis. Most of the mothers enter Thayies 
Inn at about the sixth month of pregnancy, having 
been sent there on a diagnosis of syphilis, made either 
on clinical evidence or on the Wassermann test. Some 
have been treated with mercury and arsenic, and in 
consequence have no obvious lesions, others have had 
no treatment whatever. Practically all are in ¢he 
secondary stage of the disease. . 6 

The results of treatment are most encouraging, 
though, of course, they vary with the period before con- 
finement at which it is begun. In the last two years 
there has been only one stillbirth and no deaths from 
syphilis among the cases treated.. My experience hag 
been that if the mother’s Wassermann test can be 
brought to negative or doubtful at her confinement the 
baby will be born negative and show no sign oj 
syphilis. If the mother is positive or strongly positive 
the baby will probably :be positive too, in which case 
of course, vigorous antisyphilitic treatment is begun at 
once. However, ina case at present under my Care, ip 
which a definite history was obtainable that infection 
took place about seven months after conception and no 
treatment was given before confinement, the baby was 
born negative, although at the time the mother ha 
generalised syphilis, as shown by a strongly positive 
Wassermann reaction. Cases of this kind open wy 
questions as to the cause of the baby’s immunity. _ 

None of the babies born negative have since become 
positive, nor developed any signs of syphilis, though 
many have not had any treatment beyond the drugs 
they absorb through their mother’s milk. ‘i 2 


Table Showing Result of Treatment of Women During Preg. 









































nancy and of the Newly-born Children at Thavvies' In 
Venereal Centre for Pregnant Women. <2 
Babies born alive. oe 
Years ee Wassermann Babies Annee 
Sept. 1st to : reaction. dying of. |, ih 
Aug. ist. |. eh | ah 
SYPAINIS. | Positive.|Negative. aS 
1917-1918 28 17 6 B “oe 
1918-1919 30 8 21 1 ‘ 
(2 months.) 
1919-1920 37 1 36 None. None. 
Sie At the ages of 3, 14, 36 days respectively. 
Treatment of Babies. 
| Wassermann test of— 
cs | 
| Mother. Placenta. Baby. 
| + > - 
Treatment... ... ... | + + Te 
| 
- | 


No treatment 





* Does not usually require full course of treatment. 


(A) Intramuscular galyl in glucose. (B) Intramuscular Hg. — 


(A) (B) (A) (BY 
lst day 15 cgm.,,.... —>. | 28nd day, ss.) 92 Gemme z gr. 
Sth |; - PS egni. Sgr. | 29th ee — 4 4 
15th AE POA s . 6») | 36th o),, |... 2) cemalae ae 
Oral.—z gr. daily Hg ec. cret. 
Ist Wassermann Test. . 
(A) (B)*?*] (A) (B) 
43rd day ... — ini.) >). 64ers 3cgm. .. $8t- 
BOG lay. sweets SCR... s lise Cee — wa “a 
57th ,, — eee 3cgm. .. 4 8t- 





Oral.—% gr. daily Hg ce. cret. 
2nd Wassermann Test. 
Nearly all babies become negative before or at this period. — 


120th day, Wassermann. ‘ 1 

29 “93 5 cgm. = Sr. . ent. 
134th ,, 5 cgm. ders Intermediate treatm 
176th ,, Wassermann. : 


Should the Wassermann be definitely positive at any future time 
begin de novo with treatment. 


To summarise I may say that a pregnant woman with 
syphilis, whether active or latent, if treated for three 
or four months before her confinement, will probably be 
delivered of a healthy child at full term. 





f 
f 
i 
} 
} 
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'XPERIMENTS WITH CEREBRO-SPINAL 
FLUID. 


By J. E. R. MCDONAGH, F.R.C.S. ENG. 


SURGEON, LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL. 





If to 2 c.cm. of cerebro-spinal fluid 2 c.cm. of 
| ther benzene, toluene, or xylene are added and the 
/ixture shaken for a few minutes and centrifuged, 
)/ lowed to settle, and then shaken and centrifuged 
gain, the results depicted (Fig. 1), where A is a 
.ormal fluid and B a fiuid from a case of degenera- 
\ve encephalitis (G.P.I.), will be obtained. In A the 
,ydrocarbon has remained at the top unaltered, the 
cerebro-spinal fluid 
has. become slightly 
opaque and is sepa- 
rated from the hydro- 
carbon by a narrow 
hydrocarbon- protein 
band. In B the con- 
tents of the tube are 
divided into two, an 
upper broad band of 
hydrocarbon-protein 
and a lower opaque 
cerebro-spinal fiuid. 
In meningeal cases 
the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid will approach A 
if the lesion is wholly 
meningeal and B if 
the lesion includes 
some degeneration 
of nerve tissue. In 
pure vascular lesions 





/1G.1.—The Hydrocarbon Test. 
f A b 


the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid behaves as 
normal. What has 


just been described 
occurs if the fluid is 
so treated the day 
after it has been 
withdrawn. If the 
test is carried out 
immediately after 
withdrawala normal 
fluid will give no 
hydrocarbon-protein 
band, and the band 
will be only half the 
widthina fluidfroma 
case of degeneration. 
If done two days 
after withdrawal the 





is a normal cerebro-spinal | fiuid 
which has been shaken with toluene 


and then centrifuged. A narrow 
hydrocarbon-protein band is depicted 
‘separating the clear hydrocarbon 
above from the slightly opalescent 
cerebro-spinal fluid below. 

is a cerebro-spinal fluid from a case 
“of degenerative encephalitis. The 
contents of the tube are divided into 
two: an upper hydrocarbon-protein 
band and a lower opaque cerebro- 
spinal fluid. 





slightly increased in 
idth in a normal case, but in a degenerative case 
abes, &c.) the contents of the tube will be divided 
ito two, as occurs in G.P.I. When a normal fluid 
) treated is pipetted off it will give the globulin 
eaction with ammonium sulphate, a positive or 
aticomplementary Wassermann reaction and a nega- 
ve gold-sol test. If the fluid is pathological the 
.obulin reaction will be very marked, the Wassermann 
saction will be more positive, anticomplementary, or 
egative, and the gold-sol curve will be lessened. The 
omplement-fixation test is most likely to become 
egative in degenerative cases where ordinarily it 
‘ould have been markedly positive. In some cases the 
2action may be masked by a reduction of the hamo- 
lobin—an occurrence met most frequently with normal 
uids which have been allowed to stand some days 
efore being tested. Fluids from cases of degenerative 
ncephalitis will ultimately reduce hemoglobin if kept 
mg enough (several weeks at 0°C.). 

So far as the various reactions are concerned, similar 
esults to the above are obtained if two drops of 
ormaldehyde (40 per cent.) are added to 1 c.cm. of 
erebro-spinal fluid. Shaking cerebro-spinal fluid with 
aolin (1 per cent. emulsion) practically makes no 
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alteration in the case of a normal cerebro-spinal fluid, 


but in a pathological cerebro-spinal fiuid it makes all 
the reactions more positive with the exception of the 
gold-sol test, which it diminishes. I have examined a 
series of fluids so treated with an Abbé’s refractometer 
at 17°C. Very little difference, if any, was found in the 
readings between normal and pathological fluids. The 
average reading was 1°3353. Shaking with a hydro- 
carbon usually increased the reading by 0°0004. Kaolin 
(1 per cent. emulsion), which has a refractive index of 
1°3354 at 17°C., made practically no alteration. 
Formaldehyde, which has a refractive index of 1°3778 
at 17°C., naturally raised the refractive indices of 
cerebro-spinal fluids, but proportionately less so than 
it raised that of water and more so than it raised. that 
of serum. Therefore the changein the reading was greater 
the more normal the fluid, showing that the .more 
protein the fluid contained the more formaldehyde it 
took up. Next, various cerebro-spinal fluids were 
examined. ultramicroscopically and all three measures 
were found to increase colloidal activity, the number 
of particles and sometimes the refractility of the 
particles. Treating with formaldehyde had the greatest 
effect, then shaking with a hydrocarbon, and lastly 
shaking with kaolin. As these manceuvres altered the 
physical state of the protein particles so as to make 
albumin behave as globulin, &c., and as the actions 
were apparently surface ones, proved by the fact that 
the precipitation of colloidal gold was diminished, I 
then tested the effect of acids and alkalis on normal 
and pathological fluids, both alone and shaken with a 
hydrocarbon. Adding 1 drop of ammonia to 1 c.cm. 
of normal cerebro-spinal fluid makes it go slightly 
opaque; no ring is given with ammonium sulphate, and 
on shaking the mixture the opacity goes. The com- 
plement-fixation test is rendered anticomplementary, 
and there is no precipitation of colloidal gold even if the 
fluid is left standing and tested again in three days’ 
time. 

Ultramicroscopic examination shows a slight increase 
in the number of the particles, and an increase in the size 
of some of them. Shaking with a hydrocarbon makes no 
alteration in the results of the reactions, and there is a 
decrease of the hydrocarbon-protein band. If a fluid 
from a case of degenerative encephalitis be so treated, 
a ring is given with ammonium sulphate. The comple- 
ment-fixation test is rendered anticomplementary, and 
there is only a slight precipitation of colloidal gold if 
the fluid is tested three days after it has been treated 
with the alkali. Shaking with a hydrocarbon reduces 
the band to that typical of a normal fluid. Adding 1 drop. 
of acetic acid to 1 c.cm. of normal cerebro-spinal fluid 
causes no opacity, but a ring is obtained with ammonium 
sulphate. 

In the complement-fixation test such a fluid reduces. 
the hsemoglobin. If less acid is used the result 
is anticomplementary, and if still less acid markedly 
positive. The precipitation of colloidal gold occurs in the 
first tubes, and tends to approach what is obtained with a 
cerebro-spinal fluid from a case of degenerative encephal- 
itis. Ultramicroscopic examination shows a slight 
increase in the number of the particles, an increase in 
size and a clumping together of some of the particles, 
which is practically pathognomonic of syphilis. There 
is a decrease of the hydrocarbon-protein band, and the 
reactions are unaltered, except that the precipitation of 
colloidal gold is slightly increased. If a fluid from a. 
case of degenerative encephalitis be so treated a_ big 
ring is obtained with ammonium sulphate. The fluid 
reduces haemoglobin in the complement-fixation test, 
and the precipitation of colloidal gold is diminished and 
the hydrocarbon-protein band is reduced to that of a. 
normal fiuid. Treating a normal fluid with form- 
aldehyde (4 drops of latter to 2 c.cm. of former) slightly 
increases the width of the hydrocarbon-protein band, 
but with fluids from cases of degenerative myelitis and 
degenerative meningo-encephalitis the band is increased 
to that normally obtained with a fluid from a case of 
G.P.I. If fluids first treated with formaldehyde and. 
then shaken with a hydrocarbon be pipetted off, and 
the other tests be applied thereto the results turn out 
as follows: A normal fluid will give a ring with 
ammonium sulphate ; it will prove anti complementary 
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in the complement-fixation test, but it will cause no 
precipitation of colloidal gold. A fluid from a case of 
degeneration will give an enormous ring with ammonium 
sulphate ; it will prove anticomplementary, and its 
power to precipitate colloidal gold will be decreased. 
It should be stated here that distilled water and not 
saline was used in the gold-sol tests, and that the tests 
must be undertaken the same day as the fluid is diluted, 
which should be the day after it has been withdrawn. 
Most discordant results will be obtained if attention to 
these details be omitted. Arsenic sulphide, antimony 
sulphide, tin oxide, uranium oxide, selenium and 
tellurium in the colloidal state all behave as 
colloidal gold in view of their negative electric charge, 
while cerium oxile which is positively charged is 
precipitated by the fiuids treated with ammonia. 
Serum behaves in much the same way with certain 
variations, which it will be necessary to describe in a 
separate article, but there are a few points connected 
with the work done which should be mentioned here. 
If an electric current is passed through serum most 
of the protein will precipitate at the positive 
wole. This negatively charged protein will at first 
‘give a positive complement-fixation test and later a 
megative. The protein at the negative pole very early 
gives a positive Wassermann reaction, but very quickly 
acts anticomplementarily, and later reduces haemo- 
‘globin. This positively charged protein behaves in 
‘exactly the same way as serum or cerebro-spinal fluid 
which has been treated with acetic acid. Furthermore, 
mormal serum so treated coagulates at 57°C.; the 
lipoid-globulin is increased and is precipitated by half 
‘saturation with ammonium sulphate, and the ultra- 
microscopic picture is indistinguishable from that given 
iby & Syphilitic serum. Occasionally a syphilitic serum 
will be found partly to coagulate during inactivation. 
Proportionately, all these changes are more marked 
with normal serum and fluid than with pathological. 
This explains why a normal fluid or serum left stand- 
ing may give positive reactions long before any change 
is to be noted in the strength of the reactions given by 
a sypiilitic serum, and why syphilitic fluids and sera 
resist the growth of bacteria therein longer than do 
normal. 





Some Conclusions Drawn. 


A study of the diagrammatic clock (Fig. 2) will help 
to make clear what would be difficult to put in a few 
lines, but it might be emphasised in writing that these 
experiments appear to show: (1) that the different 
kinds of proteins are mainly alterations of a physical 
state; (2) that the more acidic the protein becomes the 
less electrolytically charged it becomes, and the more 
susceptible it becomes to precipitation with the sulphate 
anion of ammonium sulphate; (3) that the Wassermann 
reaction is an exhibition of the upset of the normal 
hydrogen-ion concentration (complement) in vitro, which 
occurs when the protein particles are robbed of some of 
their surface electrolytes and negative ions are allowed 
to predominate over positive ions or vice versa ; (4) that 
the gold-sol test only occurs when there are lipoid- 
globulin particles present which are suitably charged 
with hydrogen ions. 

The last paragraph requires further explanation. A 
gold-sol curve obtained with a cerebro-spinal fluid 
diluted with 0°4 per cent. NaCl from a case of degenera- 
tive encephalitis will read 555543210 where 5 represents 
complete precipitation of colloidal gold with a fluid 
diluted 1 in 10, and 0 no precipitation with a dilution of 
1 in 2560. If distilled water is used instead of 0°4 per 
cent. saline the reading will be 555300000. Treatment 
with formaldehyde reduces the reading to 025520000, 
and shaking with a hydrocarbon to 552200000, acetic 
acid to 455522110, and ammonia to 000000000. A normal 
fluid diluted with distilled water, treated with formalin 
or an alkali, or shaken with a hydrocarbon, causes no 
precipitation of colloidal gold, but treated with an acid 
the reading may be 555400000. From the above it follows 
that the diminution of precipitation of colloidal gold is 
caused by a loss of electrolytes on the surface of the 
protein particles. If the curves given by a pathological 
fluid treated with sodium chloride and distilled water and 
formalin be compared, and these again with the curve 
given by a normal fiuid treated with acetic acid, it will 
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be noted that in the distilled water and formalin tubes 
the shades of purple which characterise the sodium 
chloride are not met with; that in all the tubes where a 
precipitate is going to form there is at firsta fluorescence, 
and later the precipitate is red to reddish-purple an 

the fluid above quite white. This is characteristic of 
complete adsorption and then precipitation. In the 
tubes containing the acid normal fluid the fluorescence 
is not marked, the precipitate is purple, and the fui 

above the precipitate is not a clear white. This ig 
characteristic of slight adsorption and then precipita. 
tion. If various concentrated salts of ammonia are 
allowed to take the place of cerebro-spinal fluid, the 
same dilutions being used, the precipitation of colloidal 
gold will be immediate and various shades of grey, blue, 
and purple, with usually no fluorescence, will be 
witnessed. The order of precipitation occurred ag 
follows: Acetate > sulphate > sulphocyanide > 
nitrate > chloride > citrate > bromide > phosphate > 
tartrate > iodide. If acetic acid diluted 1 in 10 alone 
be used the reading is 55555433210 and the precipitation 
is immediate.' This is characteristic of precipitation 
without adsorption. From further experimentation it 
became clear that the grey, blue, and purple tints were 
caused first by a reversal of the charge on the gold 
particles (a positive instead of a negative) by the 
kation ammonium and the kation hydrogen in the 
case of the acetic acid, and then precipitation 
by the various anions according to the Hofmeister’s 
series. From this it follows that the gold-sol test 
for degeneration depends upon the positive charge 
on the lipoid-protein particles adsorbing and then pre- 
cipitating ; that the purple tints noted when sodium 
chloride is used are due to reversal of charge by the 
kation sodium and precipitation by the anion chlorine ; 
that the curve given by a normal fluid treated with 
acetic acid comes midway between the reversal of 
charge and precipitation by a neutral salt and adsorp- 
tion; and precipitation by the hydrogen-ion on the 
surface of the lipoid-protein particles. Therefore, 
although these reactions are electrolytic it is clear that 
they are influenced by the substratum (protein) to 
which the electrolytes are attached and that it is the 
internal phase or the protein colloidal particles and not 
the external phase of the serum which is the most 
important—a fact which is well illustrated in my recent 
work on shock.’ This statement is also proved by these 
experiments. If one drop of glacial acetic acid is added 
to 1 c.cm. of a fluid from a case of degenerative 
encephalitis the reading is 4555221100 when 0°2c.cm. of 
the mixture is diluted with 1°8c.cm. of distilled water. 
If 0°2 c.cm. of the fluid be diluted with 1°8 c.cm. of 4 
1 in 10 dilution of glacial acetic acid the reading is 
0000155532 and with a dilution of acid 1 in 100 the 
reading is 0015552210. The readings of acetic acid 
1 in 10 and 1 in 100 are 5555543321 and 5554321100 
respectively. Non-electrolytic lipoid-globulin fails to 
precipitate colloidal gold and so does an unprotected 
suspension colloid having an opposite electric charge, 
such as aluminium hydroxide. Therefore not only 
may we say that the precipitation of colloidal gold is 
dependent upon the protein particles, but that the 
action is started by the electrolytes attached thereto. 


Production in Vitro of Characteristics of Syphilis. 


From this study it seems reasonable to infer that the 
increase in the number of the protein particles, the 
increase in size and the clumping together, features s0 
pathognomonic of syphilis, are due to factors at work in 
vivo which we have been able to partly produce in 
vitro by robbing the protein particles of some of their 
electrolytes and increasing the hydrogen charge 00 
their surface. As complement, which is the normal 
hydrogen-ion concentration, is negatively charged 
owing to the prevalence of hydroxyl over hydrogen 
electrolytes, fixation thereof is only to be expected by 
protein particles in a serum from a syphilitic bearing aD 
increased positive charge. The reason why a negative 


Wassermann reaction is obtained where a positive was 
to be expected is, as I showed in my work on the 
ee eet i, see ee 


1 The solution must be freshly prepared, as the precipitating 
power decreases as this and other such solutions when dilute 
2 Practitioner, 1920, cv., 110. 


(formaldehyde, &c.) are kept. 
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{ us operandi of the Wassermann reaction,* due to | 


‘eral factors: (1) to the protein particles being so 
| aly charged with electrolytes as not to be hurt by the 
| tial de-ionisation caused by inactivation (early 
| yhilis) ; (2) to the protein particles having insufficient 
‘wge (lipoid-globulin, late syphilis) ; (3) to the split- 
: goff of an unsaturated carboxyl-group which prevents 
, exhibition of the surface tension reaction (lipoid- 
bulin, late syphilis). As the protein particles in a 
hilitic serum are more fully charged with hydroxyl 
‘s than with hydrogen ions when the disease is young 
‘Lvice versa when the disease is of long standing ; as 
tals which are positively charged are better able to 

ise dispersion of the particles which are negatively 








% Quart. Journ. of Medicine, 1915, viii., 129. 


HA = 








One o’clock is normal time. 
encephalitis and myelitis). 
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oeells per C.mm 





Five o’clock is early syphilitic time (meningitis). 
Over each hour the number of cells to be found is stated. 
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charged, thereby increasing the area covered by the 
charge; as non-metals which are negatively charged 
are better able to cause dispersion of the particles which 
are positively charged, proved by ultramicroscopic 
examinations—additional proof is brought forward as to 
why arseno-benzene and mercury are indicated more 
than intramine and colloidal iodine in early syphilis and 
vice versa in late syphilis. 

If dispersion of the protein particles is carried too°far 
the particles become so minute as to cease to be 
colloidal. Should this happen before the parasites 
are vanquished, because it is through the action of 
these particles that the parasites are killed, it can 
be readily understood that parasites may be. present 
when tests are negative and vice versa, and that in the 
case of the former a stimulus may be given to the 





Fic. 2.—THE CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID CLOCK. 


"sajo1jiDd paris jonba 
Egle any 


rae 
led, 
Wa wad 9722 9F 


A 
ae 
9° 

> 


Nine o'clock is late syphilitic time (degenerative 
Between the hours the result of the 


complement-fixation test is given outside the clock, and the kind of protein to be met with inside the clock. The hexagon 
formed by 12, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 o’clock denotes the number and size of the protein particles as determined by ultra-microscopi¢ 
examination. The hexagon formed by 11, 1, 3,5, 7, and 9 o’clock records the number of electrolytes on the surface of the 
protein particles and their electric charge. The triangle formed by 11, 3, and 7 0’clock shows the precipitation of protein by 
ammonium sulphate. The line between 8 and 11 o’clock denotes the gold-sol curve of degeneration. Supposing a certain 
cerebro-spinal fiuid reveals a cell count of 60 cells per c.mm. the hand will point between 3 and 4 o’clock or between 8 and 
Jo’clock. If the former the complement-fixation test will be negative and there will be only a slight precipitation with @ 
Saturated solution of ammonium sulphate and the gold-sol test will be negative. Diagnosis: early cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
If the hand points between 8 and 9 o’clock there will be marked precipitation with ammonium sulphate, the compl »)ient- 
fixation test will be markedly positive and the gold-sol test will be positive. Diagnosis: degenerative encephalitis or 
degenerative myelitis or both 
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parasites to renew their activity. Staining experi- 
ments appear to show that the syphilitic parasite has a 
prevailing positive (hydrogen) charge on its surface, 
therefore in late syphilis the protein particles corre- 
spond in many ways to the parasite they are attacking. 
The changes the protein particles in the serum undergo 
also take place in the protein particles which form the 
protoplasm of lymphocytes and plasma cells. Where 
cells are concerned, should these changes be pushed too 
far, the source of supply of these particles is attacked— 
mamely, the nucleoli. When this is the case the 
particles become so physically altered as to behave as 
parasites themselves to the cells surrounding them, a 
condition of auto-parasitism whichI believe malignant 
disease to be. If correct, then a parallel exists between 
these experiments undertaken with serum and cerebro- 
spinal fluid in vitro and the changes which the protein 
particles undergo in vivo when they are pushed to 
resist an injury, a poison or a parasite, and in the 
attempt become malignant. A point worth mentioning 
in favour of the view that certain of the protein 
particles in a syphilitic serum are _ lipoid-globulin 
bearing a positive charge and simulating parasites is 
the fact that the body does attempt to get rid of them. 
In early syphilis they are excreted through the 
glomerular membrane of the kidney, likewise may be 
the case in late syphilis, thereby accounting for the 
fact that many of the cases of syphilitic proteinuria 
are not due to nephritis but to ultra-filtration from 
the blood. In late syphilis they may also be excreted 
into the peritoneum, giving rise to the condition called 
pseudo-chylous ascites. The particles which appear in 
the cerebro-spinal fluid in cases of degeneration and 
which are responsible for the gold-sol reaction are also 
in my opinion excreted particles which possibly get 
into the cerebro-spinal fluid by ultra-filtration through 
the choroid plexuses. 
SUMMAY 


1. Shaking a cerebro-spinal fluid with toluene, xylene, 
or benzene the day after it is withdrawn will enable one 
at once to determine whether the lesion is degenerative 
or not. 2. This test may be still further confirmed by 
treating another portion of the fluid with formaldehyde 
before it is shaken with a hydrocarbon. 3. The various 
proteins merge into one another; there is no hard-and- 
fast line between albumin and globulin, and globulin 
and lipoid-globulin. The differences between them are 
physical rather than chemical. 4. The complement- 
fixation test is regulated by the ions on the surface of 
the protein particles—their number and electric charge. 
5. The gold-sol test is dependent upon the presence 
of certain protein particles (lipoid-globulin) which have 
a prevailing positive electric charge on their surface. 
6. The gold-sol test carried out with distilled water 
will readily serve to distinguish a normal fluid from a 
fiuid from a case of degeneration, because the latter 
only will precipitate the colloidal gold and in the first 
few tubes only. This may be confirmed with the fluid 
pipetted off from the hydrocarbon emulsion, because 
only those fluids from cases of widespread degeneration 
will precipitate colloidal gold. A diminution in the 
precipitation of colloidal gold in the first tube when 
the fiuid has been treated with acetic acid indicates 
degenerative encephalitis (G.P.1.). This may be con- 
firmed by the slight precipitation which occurs in 
fluids which have been treated with ammonia and 
allowed to rest before being tested and which is only 
met with in cases of degenerative encephalitis. 7. The 
lipoid-globulin particles simulate parasites in certain 
ways and those found in the cerebro-spinal fluid in 
degenerative cases are waste products which have 
reached the fluid by ultra-filtration through the choroid 
plexuses. 8. Treating a normal fluid and serum with 
an acid makes the protein particles therein approach as 
near as possible to those normally met with in syphilis. 

In my opinion these further experiments go some 
way to support the views I have been expressing for 
some years on the rationale of immunity and chemo- 
therapy. Finally, I wish to express my deepest 
sratitude for the valuable assistance given to me by 
my co-workers, Dr. R. L. Mackenzie Wallis, Mr. J. 
Patterson, and Mr. J. Ward. 
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TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA CARRIERS 


WITH DETOXICATED KLEBS-LOFFLER — 
VACCINE. '> 


By A. REITH FRASER, M.D. ABERD., i 
AND ya 
A. G. B. DUNCAN, M.D., D.P.H.ABERD., © 


LATE ASSISTANT LECTURER IN PUBLIC HEALTH, vu 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. : , 





THE problem of the human carrier of bacterial infee 
tion is one of ever-increasing importance and on 
which must be grappled with very seriously in the nea 
future. The term ‘‘carrier’’ denotes a person wh 
harbours virulent pathogenic organisms and is capabk 
of infecting others, though not himself exhibiting an) 
of the clinical signs of the disease. No effort has beer 
made to deal with this great danger to the community 
by: legislation, with one trifling exception.’ Unti 
carriers can be cured or the occurrence of Carrier; 
prevented, little can be done in the way of law-making 
the problem is exceedingly difficult and complicate 
and the carrier much more common than is frequenth 
imagined. In the United States some legislative effor 
has recently been made to deal with the question. Fo 
example, Illinois has prohibited typhoid convalescent 
from handling milk, food, and so on, until the excreta ar 
certified bacilli-tree. A substantial fine ($200) is impose 
for each offence. In this country, however, there i 
little incentive to search for carriers, and our facilitie 
for dealing with them successfully when found ar 
very limited and unsatisfactory. 

CG. E. Simon? has emphasised the grave importance 0 
the carrier problem in no uncertain manner. H 
estimates that in 1915 there were in New York 267 
diphtheria carriers; he hopefully assumes that ther 
must have been roughly 25,000 typhoid carriers. It ma: 
be conceded that control of the typhoid carrier is easie 
than that of the diphtheria carrier who disseminate 
his organisms constantly at all times and in all plac 
Lacking absolute curative measures, adequate legis 
tion would involve the rigid control of all convalescent 
and the quarantine of all detected carriers, whethe 
convalescent, contact, or non-contact. .'Thisis obvious! 
impracticable; the only alternative is some workabl 
measure whereby the activities of such carriers may b 
limited. Asa general rule the latter are searched fo 
only after a serious epidemic. Were it not so, th 
number of known carriers would be very much if 
creased. Cases of delayed resolution after diphtheria 
where the bacilli persist for periods up to thre 
months, are well known and not uncommon. Thes 
frequently clear up spontaneously, and, as has alread 
been shown by J. L. Brownlie,® can be readily cure 
by small doses of stock diphtheria vaccine. F. M 
Wood! also has claimed that by employing hi 
vaccine-antitoxin treatment of diphtheria the poss: 
bility of a ‘‘ positive throat’’ and, later on, of a tru 
carrier being established is removed. He thinks tha 
the ultimate result of this treatment when used fo 
eases of diphtheria, for ‘‘ positive throats” and carriers 
and for immunising contacts, would be the complet 
control of diphtheria epidemics. 


The ‘‘ Positive Throat.’’ 

We must differentiate between the “ positive throat 
and the true diphtheria carrier. In the former th 
bacilli may disappear spontaneously and with energeti 
treatment will clear up within a reasonable period. Th 
throat which will not clear up, however, and in whic! 
the diphtheria bacilli persist with unabated virulene 
in spite of the most energetic measures of disinfection 
constitutes the true carrier. He may harbour thes 
virulent bacilli for indefinite periods and the organism? 
do not lose their virulence with the lapse of time. *' 
may, however, develop a clinical diphtheria at an 
time. (Only the virulent bacilli will kill a guinea-pig: 


While one must admit that the results of the long aD 
varied list of disinfectant measures and other gso-calle: 
curative agents have been exceedingly fntil 
considerable percentage of early ** positive 


e, a ver’ 
throats" 
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es of stock: diphtheria vaccine. 


} unreliable. local antiseptic throat applications. 
)the present time, however, we, are aware of no 
|vious effort which has successfully cured the true, 
| l-established diphtheria carrier. 
. Immunity. 

mmunity results from ‘the activities or products of 
, living tissue ‘cells.’ Its nature ‘is complex, as also 
‘the’ factors which’ influence it. ‘Leonard Hill® has 
‘wn that natural immunity is greatly influenced by 
| abolism—depression of the basal:‘metabolism lowers 
«stance, and vice versa. Further, the toxicity of a 
terium depends.on the balance between the toxin 
its specific antibody. By altering their relationship, 
, toxicity of a bacterium: may be proportionately 
‘anced or diminished.® The relation of an individual 
my pathogenic organism may be one of hypersensi- 
diy, Susceptibility, or immunity. On complete recovery 
dan infection there is an enhanced immunity 
‘ards the specific organism for a time. This rise of 
sting power can be secured by injections of vaccines, 
njections of foreign proteins, or by other artificial 
“ms which secure a rise of temperature. We have, 
*efore, a specific and a non-specific immunity. The 
=r may be, in Certain cases, more effective than the 
-aer on account of the fact that many of the specific 
eines so far at our disposal ‘have been rendered 
fective by the presence of a high toxin content. 
se, aS a rule, endo-toxin does not appear to produce, 
A any way aid the production of, specific antibodies, 
oresence inany vaccine is a‘ definite handicap in 
) it limits our dosage and in moSt cases ties us down 
) dose-maximum which is inefficient. The dosage of 
‘vaccine is most. important, It should always. be 
largest possible, consistent with. the absence of any 
pral shock reaction. With a toxic vaccine the largest 
sible dose is usually very small and inadequate, and 
famount of antibody formation: is proportionately 
ute. -In the case of a foreign) protein which, though 
yn-specific entity, successfully,produces a specific 
body, the general. upset ;is ‘nil; but the rise in 
‘perature is-very marked;.such’ a foreign protein 
at be a colloidal;;proteose: This would secure an 
yJuate .specific antibody produetion ‘without the 
eral upset of ‘‘protein:shovk.’’ ; This ‘it accomplishes 
jhe aid. of,,or through the jresulting production of, 
‘ery definite rise, of; temperature.” It would be 
testing to know> what. influence the . process of 
‘unisation has:upon the basal metabolism. | 
Nat a carrier, possesses. a; certain, amount of im- 
“iby seems reasonable, |It'is clear, however, that a 
of his: immunity curve>to!a considerable degree 
ecessary before his :antibody armament can deal 
essfully with the organisms which he harbours. 
‘immunity would seem to be!usually sufficient to 
bit the: organisms,: but) quite insufficient to ex- 
‘nate. them; in other words; there’ is a balance of 
er. .The clinical ‘effect: of a-detoxicated Klebs- 
“er vaccine »in incréasing the: immunity is well 
onstrated in the following cases. (We were a little 
wrised to find that in these:a’ mixed vaccine was 
scessary.) It has been suggested: that detoxicated 
‘ines prepared after the manner of’ D. Thomson® 
> the power of producing an artificial rise of the 
unity curve without a corresponding improvement 
1€ Clinical picture.® This has never been our experi- 
1; the effect of the: detoxicated: vaccine in causing 
degeneration and disappearance of bacilli in carriers 
*veral years’ standing is illustrated in the cases we 
€, Such a degeneracy in morphological appearance 
‘¢ Cultured organism, followed by its complete dis- 
akance, was noted inthe ‘‘ positive throat ’’ cases 
bed by stock diphtheria vaccine by Brownlie.® 

Zingher'® has, shown that.'so’far any effort in 
ting and treating diphtheria :carriers has accom- 
led little or nothing in securing the cure of the 


























re successfully: cleared, up in the long run.: This type 
throat proved. to,be readily. curable by one. or two 
Many of the early 
t ositive throats,’ which doubtless would have baffled 
| nfectant- measures, also responded to this treatment 
}en tackled early. The treatment of the ‘chronic 
}oat’’ by stock ‘vaccines proved infinitely superior to 
Up 
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carriers or the diminution of: the incidence of 
theria. He maintains.that every infant below 12 
of age should be actively specifically immunised 
toxin-antitoxin. It would’ seem that prophylactic 
injections of a detoxicated Klebs-Loffler vaccine ‘in 
doses of 200 to 8000 million in the case of infants and 
8000 to 200,000 million in the case of adults would give 
a considerable degree of immunity. Such doses may 


be given without risk of any general or local reaction 
whatever. 


diph- 
years 
with 


Cases. 

Towards the end of 1919 Case 2 was treated at our 
suggestion on the lines of non-specific immunisation. 
The.general reaction was severe and the dosage difficult 
to regulate. -Virulent bacilli persisted, however, ‘and 
for several reasons the effort was abandoned. Specific 
immunisation, when possible, would seem to be much 
the more powerful, especially when such a non-toxic 
agent is available, but doubtless there is a large field. of 
usefulness for the non-specific treatment. At the 
moment other long-established carriers, both of typhoid 
and diphtheria, are under treatment on the lines of 
specific immunisation indicated; their progress is 
decidedly promising. The three cases detailed below 
show the results attainable. 

CASE 1.—X., a married woman, aged 52, had a severe 
attack of diphtheria in September,. 1918, followed by 
pharyngeal paralysis. She was discharged from hospital 
after two negative swabs, her stay having lasted four weeks. 
We were unable to discover whether these swabs were taken 
from throat and nose, or throat only. In March, 1919, she 
had a nasal polypus removed. In January, 1920, three 
children whom she looked after took diphtheria, and a swab 
showed that she still harboured bacilli. Local treatment 
failed to affect the bacilli in any way, and on April 9th, 1920, 
18 months after her attack of diphtheria, her throat swab 
showed abundant organisms present. On this date treat- 
ment with detoxicated Klebs-Liéffler vaccine was com- 
menced. Table IL. is an account of the treatment received 
and progress made :— 

TABLE I. 


| | in 
\ 


Method of | Maxi- | 











| Dose of Maxi- | : cai 
e we iis vaccine| adminis- | mum | mum | parce a 
ne ‘| (millions), |. tration, | pulse. | temp. I : 
9/4 200 Subcut. 62 |. 968 Positive. 
15/42 P* 360 4 68° | 978 3 
17/4 600 aH LO 96°38 i 
21/4 1200 e 70 97°0 . |[Involution forms. 
25/4 2400 | os 80 970° | Negative: 
29/4 3600* | 3 | 68 976 |Involution forms. 
- O15 200 | Intraven. | 68 G7 | Negative. 
7/5 400 | ws |» 70 964 Non-lethal to 
guinea-pig. — 
11/5 800 5 70 96°6 Negative. 
14/5 1600 t 80 97°0 4 
19/5 3200 | ¥ 78 | 970° | a 








* Vaccine supply running short: 

All subsequent swabs have been negative. During the 
above vaccine course she had no other treatment whatever. 
She improved in general health in the most remarkable 
manner, and the psychological effect of being informed that 
she was on the road to cure was equally marked. 

CASE 2.—Y., a girl, aged 12, was discovered to be a carrier 
during an outbreak of diphtheria in March, 1917. She was 
held responsible for three consecutive outbreaks, during 
which three deaths occurred... From that time onwards she 
was kept under close observation, and regular throat and 
nose swabs were taken. These in every case proved positive. 
During the years 1918 and 1919 she was four times in hos- 
pital for considerable periods, but all efforts to destroy the 
organisms were unavailing. From May to July, 1918, she 
underwent a course of ‘‘606”’ treatment. She has a charac- 
teristic saddle nose, quite devoid of septum, and showing an 
exceedingly unhealthy naso-pharynx. An effort was, there- 
fore, made to improve this condition before proceeding 
further with the endeavour to eradicate the diphtheria 
bacilli. The latter, however, persisted. In the latter part 
of 1919 non-specific: immunisation was tried unsuccessfully. 
On April 29th, 1920, she came under our care, and a swab 
taken at that time proved positive.. The organism which 
she had harboured over a period of at least three years 
proved lethal to a guinea-pig on May 7th,1920. After a course 
of vaccine treatment she was entirely free from bacilli, and 
was returned to her home. She received no other treatment, 
either general or local, during her vaccine course (Table II.). 

‘Two months later a Klebs-Léffler bacillus was again 
demonstrated in her nose. It proved, however, non-lethal 
to a guinea-pig. During these months this patient had 
U2 
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constantly nursed a baby sister, and also an infant of a next- 
door neighbour. She had, moreover, slept all the time in a 
bed with two younger twin sisters. At the date of this posi- 
tive swab a similar organism was demonstrated in the noses 
of both these sisters. In no case have any symptoms super- 
vened. This clinical evidence supports the pathological 
finding that the organisms present are not those which 
give rise to the disease diphtheria, although similar in 

















TABLE II. 
Dose of |Method of | Maxi- | Maxi- 215 
. Date KL. vaccine} adminis- | mum | mum anata . 
ae stp (millions). tration. | pulse. | temp. ; 
29/4 100 Subcut. 62 97:0 Positive. 
3/5 | 200 a 72 97°0 34 
7/5 | 400 cS 72 96°8 | Lethal to guinea- 
pig. 
11/5 | 800 « 80 96°8 Positive. 
14/5 | 1,600 “f | 76 97'0 
19/5 | 3,200 os 72 97°0 ee 
4/6 + 6,400 | ae 84 96°8 ee 
8/6 | 8,000* Rr 714 970 Negative. 
12/6 | 8,000* ais 86 970 <d 
16/6 | 16,000 A 70 96°6 ee 
21/6 | 32,000 r 714 968 i 














* Vaccine supply running short. 


morphology. That is, the organisms may be an essentially 
different type, or they may be the original strain denuded of 
all virulence by the treatment. The former theory seems 
the more likely, but even if the latter be correct, the 
practical point that emerges is that not a trace of virulence 
returned to the organism on passage through the throats of 
the twin sisters of the case. However, the course was given, 
as shown in Table III. :— 
TABLE ITI. 





Dose of K.L. 
: eee vaccine 
- *! (millions). 


Pathologist’s report. 




















15/9 — Positive, but non-lethal to guinea-pig. 
16/9 | 40,000 Positive. 

20/9 | 80,000 Positive, but non-lethal to guinea-pig. 
24/9 160,000 Negative. 

29/9 | 250,000 ae 

She was sent home on 6/10/20. Meanwhile the positive 


throats of the contact children already mentioned had 
cleared up without any treatment and without developing 
symptoms of any sort. 

CasE 3.—Z., a soldier, 26 years of age, was wounded very 
severely in the face in Belgium on August 2nd,1915. The 
nose was completely blown off by a sniper’s ricochet bullet. 
The wounds were cleaned at the base, and two further 
operations were undertaken four weeks later, while nine 
weeks later still, at Grayson-road Ear and Throat Hospital, 
two further operations were performed. At this time the 
patient had erysipelas, from which he recovered. He was 
then discharged from the army and admitted to Queen’s 
Hospital, Sidcup, where two plastic operations were per- 





























formed. These included a graft from a rib cartilage in April, 
TABLE IV. 
Take | Dose of K.L. ; 
in 1920 vaccine | Pathologist’s report. 
= ‘| (millions). 
12/7 4,000 Throat and nose positive. 
6/7 12,000 ” 39 9 
20/7 i 24 000 9 9 9 
5/3} 48,000 Throat and nose involution forms only. 
9/8 | 96,000 Throat and nose positive. 
13/8 | 120,000. Nose involution forms, throat negative. 
17/8 100,000* Nose positive, throat negative. 
21/8 150,000 Nose involution forms, throat negative. 
25/8 | 200,000 Nose positive, throat negative. 
30/8 | 250,000 | Nose involution forms, throat negative. 
3/9 | 300,000 | Non-lethal to guinea-pig. 
71/9 350,000 — 





* Supply of vaccine had run out. 


1918, which was very successful. He was discharged from 
hospital and proceeded to his home, where, in August, 1918, 
three cases of diphtheria occurred. The patient himself had 
uo attack, but Klebs-Loffier bacilli were demonstrated in his 
nose, and were found to be virulent. Ever since that date 
these. organisms have persisted, and numerous animal 
inoculations over this period of 23 months showed the 
organism had lost none of its virulence. 

Treatment with detoxicated Klebs-L6ffler vaccine was 
undertaken on July 12th, 1920, and an intensive course pro- 
ceeded with. Involution forms appeared on August 5th, and 
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! on Sept. 3rd the organism proved non-lethal to a guinea-pig 
All the doses of vaccine were given subcutaneously, 
patient travelling 20 miles by rail to receive the injections 
and returning home the same day. On no occasion did h 
experience the slightest reaction or trace of discomfort 
either generally or locally. The vaccine was supplied ton 


in strengths of 2000, 20,000, and eventually 100,000 mill 
per c.cm. 

Table IV. is an account of the dosage employed, 
panied by the pathologist’s reports. 


1on 
accom 


ee 


Suggested Course. 


In each of the tables above a check in the increase o 
dosage will be noticed. The reason for this was tha 
the initial stock of vaccine had run out before th 
arrival of new supplies. The following course might b. 
suggested as suitable for the treatment of chronj 























diphtheria carriers. (Table V.) 4 
TABLE VY. 
Day. oer piektiasc Pathologist’s report. 
I 5,000 0°05 On swab and effect on guinea-pig. 
5 10,000 0'1 ti ay 
9 20,000 02 — 
13 50,000 05 On swab. 
17 100,000 10 — 
21 120,000 We On swab. 
25 | 150,000 15 — ; 
29 200,000 2°0 On guinea-pig inoculation, — 
3O 250,000 2°5 —- 4 
37 300,000 30 On swab. 
41 320,000 32 boca a 5 
45 | 350,000 | 35 On guinea-pig inoculation. b 

















Continue the swabbing monthly; 


should bacill 
reappear continue thus :— - al 


if 


. 





1 50,000 | o'5 On guinea-pig inoculation. — 
5 100,000 10 —_ | 
g | 200,000 2°0 i P 
13 it 300,000 30 On swab. 











By such repeated short courses (when they ar 
required) at, say, three-monthly, and, later, six-month! 
intervals, the patient’s immunity will be maintained a 
its maximum. : 

Concluding Observations. 2 

The length of time during which these cases wer 
carriers of virulent bacilli is important. Since vaccine 
when given in sufficient doses can have such 
marked effect on the virulence of the organism 6 
on the organism itself in such difficult cases the 
will certainly cure convalescents where resolutio 
is delayed. This has been pointed out by Brownlie 
It is generally conceded that the convalescent wit 
an otherwise unhealthy naso-pharynx is most pron 
to become a chronic carrier. Here we have a poill 
in common in all three cases quoted; in the firs 
a nasal polypus, in the second congenital syphilit 
and in the third a gun-shot wound. The first had a 
attack of diphtheria, while the other two had not. 1 
spite of these ideal conditions for bacterial growth dis 
appearance of the virulent diphtheria bacilli followe 
detoxicated vaccine treatment. Other organisms wil 
the same morphology, but non-pathogenic, can sti 
flourish on the site, asa mixed vaccine was not used. ~ 

Exactly what determines the chronicity of carriersi 
not yet by any means clear. We are still unaware ¢ 
the mechanism whereby the convalescent with delaye: 
resolution becomes free. In spite of a multitude 0 
varied efforts, no certain means of clearing up chroni 
carriers has yet been evolved. The cure of carriers! 
the most hopeful form of prophylaxis. One woul 
expect the vaccine to confer more or less protection 0) 
those exposed to infection. Here we have, then, | 
method of promising efficiency in dealing with contacts 
convalescents, and carriers. Antitoxin protects onl, 
from the toxin produced by the living Klebs-Lofile 
bacilli in the tissues. The vaccine prevents the growtl 
and life of the bacilli. In a case of diphtheria bot! 
vaccine and antitoxin should be given. The advantage 


of dosage allowed by employing detoxicated vaccil) 
must not be overlooked. The dosage employed in Case? 
with good effect and no trace of general or local reaction 
is particularly striking. 

































' It is with pleasure that we express our thanks to Dr. 
. P. Watt, medical officer of health, Aberdeenshire, for 
lacing these carriers at our disposal, and for a detailed 
dstory of Case 2; to Dr. Harry J. Rae for facilities for 
ealing with Case 3; and to Messrs. Genatosan, Ltd., 
2, Chenies-street, W.C., for keeping us supplied with 
accine in constantly varying strengths at a time when 
osage was an unknown quantity. 

“References.—1. Arts. XIII. and XV. P. H. (Pneumonia, Malaria, 
tysentery, &c.) Regs. 1919. 2. Simon, C. E.: Human Infection 
arriers, Lea and Febiger, New York, 1919. 3. Brownlie, J. L.: 
HE LANCET, 1920, i., p. 706. 4. Wood, F. M.: New York Med. Jour., 
an. 10th, 1920. 5. Hill, L.: Science of Ventilation and Open Air 
en 1919 (Med. Res. Com.), chap. iv., part i. 6. Teale, F. H.: 
-HE LANCET, 1920, ii., p. 279. 7. Fraser, A. R., and Duncan, A. G. B. : 
HE LANCET, 1920, i., p. 248. 8. Thomson, D.: THE LANCET, 
Ine 28th, 1919. 9. Dixon, H. B. F., and Priestley, A. H.: Tur LANCET, 
/9, ii., p. 964. 10. Zingher, A.: Amer. Jour. Dis. Child., 1918, 
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FURTHER EXPERIMENTS FOR 
PRESERVATION OF LEMON-JUICE. 


ly P. W. BASSETT-SMITH, ©.B., O.M.G., F.R.C.P., 


REAR ADMIRAL, ROYAL NAVY. 





‘THE preparation of a concentrated form of lemon. 
tice conserving its antiscorbutic properties has been 
scribed in a previous report (April, 1920). The juice 
fresh lemons is evaporated down in vacuo at room 
mperature to a specific gravity of 1°3; it is then a 
wk yellow, viscid, and very acid fluid, easily made 
.to solid tablets with lactose, &c., and keeping well 

er in the concentrated juice or tablet form. (In the 
boratory preparation of the tablets a small proportion 
_ gum tragacanth was added to give firmness to the 
jal product. In a manufacturing process the great 
tm to be. available will enable the addition of 















um to be dispensed with, and it is essential that it 
1ould be as its presence very 
jriously diminishes the solu- 
lity of the tablets.) Dstt 
‘The following additional ex- 
-sriments have been carried out, 













teeping Properties of the Con- 400 HH 

le centrated Juice. bal ws 

(a) A basin of the evaporated °°? ae ps ean 

‘ice was exposed for half an mie id ee pap Wola atid Pinca] sled] a 

our to the air, then covered 3 SEE Ca ep 

1d kept in the dark at room §& Beep hie cel: Seno | petite Pol Ace hohabi Nee bal DN Aodnhatede be itaebor 

‘mperature. After one, two, pepe ee Teale Le. eel chia pathos ioe del boy a Weled cle bulatel apa 

‘dthree months this showed = 55, A 8, ae mE a 

yj ti pete Melk) (Pen epere ie epi eprs | sles] 

yither growth of moulds nor Fe) | BOMBA SMe 

Tidence of fermentation. fs 300 ee fee et Pale eee DR ene fre eter | Et pet a a 
i> 





 Test-tubes of the juice were 
“avily inoculated with asper- 
lus, penicillium, and mucor ; 


oP AAT I 


280 





Graph showing 
juice, boiled 
at 58° C. for 45 min.) 


Obably due to the intense 
‘idity and viscosity; on dilu- 
‘2 of the juice with water it 
‘oidly becomes contaminated with bacteria] growth. 
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: | | 
ENN eee 
See Ze ee Leu Pal etd 1 


| ft | HEH 
' Srowth has taken place. It 29 eye CREE EEE 
' therefore evident that th ; pant H 
Reentrated juice may be kept 2 AMEE EEE EEE ECE EEE EEE EEE 
definitely without becoming bas edo pea ete ttt td ttt tt teen 
ouldy or fermenting. This is 


srowth of guinea-pig 37 (receiving n. 
for 5 min.), and of guinea-pig 47 (receiving 1/10 tablet of lemon-juice, heated 


2 (AC ca SRN eT 


| one on the forty-first day. 
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of bran and oats one day per week for anti-beri-beri 
vitamines. The cages were large, and the room was 
warm though well ventilated. 

First series.—F resh filtered lemon-juice boiled for five 
minutes before concentration. Four animals were given 
daily 1/5 tablet equal to 4°4 c.cm. of fresh lemon-juice. 
One died on twenty-ninth day, all the others grew 
normally. Two animals were given 1/10 tablet, equal 
to 2°2 c.cm. of fresh lemon-juice; both did quite well. 
One animal was given 10c.cm. of boiled de-acidified 
lemon-juice daily; this also grew quite well. Thus 6 
out of 7 treated with lemon-juice which had been boiled 
for five minutes were completely protected over a period 
of 90 days. 

Second series.—Fresh filtered lemon-juice heated to 
58° C. for 45 minutes before concentration. Four 
animals were given daily 1/5 tablet, equal to 4°4¢.cm. of 
fresh lemon-juice; one of these began to lose weight on 
the fifty-third day and died apparently from inanition 
on the sixty-ninth day, no signs of definite scurvy being 
present. Two were given 1/10th tablet, equal to 2°2c¢.cm. 
of fresh juice. In one progressive loss of weight began 
on the sixtieth day, on the sixty-fifth day marked 
paralysis of the hind legs developed, with painful 
joints ; on the seventieth day the Subject was put on 
normal diet and recovered slowly, though the knees 
remained stiff from contraction, probably fibrosed clots. 
Thus two of the six animals showed signs of deficiency 
disease, but in neither were Scurvy signs marked. It 

would appear that though protection was given it was 
not so complete as in the animals treated with the 
unheated juice or with the juice boiled for five minutes 
only, and it follows that boiling for a short period 
which would sterilise the lemon-juice does not destroy 
the antiscorbutic factor. 

Controls.—T wo animals were fed on basal diet only. 
These began to lose weight on about the twenty- 
fifth day and both died, one on the thirty-ninth and 





Number of days. 
Soe oo  4o0e 47 


Ga? @e0G tos, 67 


















1/10 tablet, equivalent to 2°2 c.cm. of lemon- 


No. 47. No. 37 


General scurvy signs 


‘mmercial malt extract behaves in much the same | 


Ly. 


: Animal Experiments. 


These were carried out to determine whether short 
tiods of exposure to a high temperature, or longer 
‘ods at a lower one, could be used without destruc- 
of the antiscorbutic properties for (1) preservation 
the original lemon-juice before transit to England ; 
_ assistance in concentration of the juice in England 
‘Preparation of tablets or storage in this concentrated 
™. Young guinea-pigs of about 300 g. were used. 
‘© basal diet was ship’s biscuit 40 g., milk sterilised 
One and a half hours, 60 c.cm.. liq. calcis, and a feed 





1 See THE LANCET, May 22nd, 1920 (p. 1102). 






and enlarged suprarenals were found post mortem. 
Two animals were given 1 c.cm. of fresh whole blood 
| daily with the basal diet. One showed signs on the 
| twenty-fifth day and became steadily worse, with 
|faceache position, diarrhcea, ophthalmia, and great 
emaciation ; on the twenty-seventh day it was 
| given cabbage ration and made a complete recovery. 
|The second showed signs on the twenty-fifth day 
,and died on the thirty-eighth. Post mortem there 
were marked gastro-intestinal changes, with enlarged 


| wrist-joints and suprarenal bodies. The addition 
of fresh blood to the diet appeared to give 


| rise to intestinal fermentation and did not prevent 


|the onset of signs of deficiency disease in guinea- 


pigs. 
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TABLE OF RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS ON 


oF LEMON-JUICE EXPOSED TO VARYING DEGREES, OAT so ume ee 
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GUINEA-PIGS TO DETERMINE’ THE ANTISCORBUTIC’ PROPERTIES 







1 4 : eg t oe ee pyre 
j i, r j CAP hw & Pe es 6 
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Weight | : Gain,or I io fie 8 Bet ee 
No. p14, | Diet. Course. Result.| lossof |. | » + Seuryy signs. |. titon. 
grammes| weight, ' Coen ee eEee and | (days). 
eo pe ~ ——— ee eee - Ba ak nt ae ene -——— - 
52 250 Lemon-juice boiled | Paralysis of hind legs and 26-day iD Nil. _.|, Hemorrhages, supe upemeous 29 
| | 5 minutes. 1/5 tablet | signs. 29th and intestinal. Sp.largeand | 
| = 44 c.cm. day. . hemorrhagic. ° ea EON CSR. | 
| : Vr \ = , i : a Tee 4 
33.) ,, 340 : * Steady growth. RR. }Gain 100,!,- “pombe ix “80, | 
A. .|; 270... | : % | os : R. | Gain 160. x CON See | 
35 | 300 | ey re) ory 2 R. Gain 120. , z K ¥ Nil, aN } ef “a \ gl 
36 340 | Lemon-juice boiled % + Ro} Gain’ L0p ess) SNe ‘oF 
| | 5. min, 1/10 tablet ° ee La 
| =2°2'¢.cm. Sa a ext , - 
37 |. 300s 4] ‘ i . : ' BR. | Gain 180,| Nil. 91 
41 | 300 | Deacidified lemon-juice | s D R. | Gain 130.) Nil. 90 
| boiled 5 min. 10c¢.cm. of en ae 
| i Tat tet te eae ' ote ' 
42 | 340 | Lemon-juice heated at = * Gain'170. Nita s 93 
A5BNO.? for’ 455" min) ry ’ cr pire 
| 1/5 tablet. | 
45,0]' daro!s 74 ts : | * iy | R. » | Gain 160. ip yNibesn wer spr [i 
44 AG 7} S ss Practically no growth for 6 weeks, D. | Loss 90. | Nonedefinite beyond emacia- 67 
| ‘then rapid fall. _ tion. 
45.-| 240 | 4 3 Steady growth. R. Gain 160. , Nil. 93 
46 290 | 1/10 tablet of above. Steady growth for 9 weeks, then | Final | Gain'20. | Stiff ‘joints and paralysis of | 93 
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D., died. R., recovery. Sp., suprarenal. 


Conclusions. 

(1) The concentrated lemon-juice will keep well in 
concentrated juice or tablet form. 

'\(2) Boiling the lemon-juice for five minutes does not 
appreciably diminish the antiscorbutic property. 

(3) Heating for three-quarters of an hour at 58°C. 
diminishes it'to a more marked degree. The equivalent 
of 2°2 c.cm. in one animal gave complete protection ; 
44 c.cm. completely protected three out of four. 

. Note.—In an annotation on this paper (THE LANCET, 
Oct. 23rd, p. 863) the question was raised of the utilisa- 


tion, for its antiscorbutic content, of the magma from th 
manufacture of citric acid by precipitation with chalk. I 
my previous paper (May.22nd, 1920) the deacidified juic 
mentioned in para. 2, p. 1104 (and. in first series above 
and which added to an otherwise scorbutic diet pr 
vented scurvy in guinea-pigs and enabled norm: 
growth to proceed, was prepared in sucha manner. T 
the fresh juice precipitated calcium carbonate ws 
added in excess, the mixture: brought just to the bo 
and filtered; the filtrate gave’ the deacidified juic 
used. | oo SOUT Sei ia 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF TONSILLECTOMY. 


By Sire Joun O'’Conor, K.B.E., M.A., M.D. T.C.D., 


BRITISH HOSPITAL, BUENOS AIRES. 


I WOULD like to invite attention to a simple and 


effective method for removing tonsils and adenoids. 


Ether is given by the open method and the patient is placed in a 
supine position on the operating table, with the head semi-extended 
over a medium-sized circular sand cushion, held firmly fixed in a 
vertical position between the hands of an assistant standing behind 
the head of the table. Anotherassistant, standing on the right side, 
The 
operator, standing on the left side, passes Mackenzie’s tonsillotome 
of suitable size towards back of pharynx, at the same time gliding 
his left index finger downwards alongside of instrument to guide it 
into position so that it may encircle theleft tonsil—this is combined 
with a gentle inward push of the handle which fixes the ring 
,Zainst the lateral pharyngeal wall below the projecting tonsil. 
The guillotine isthen pressed home and the tonsilremoved. The 
assistant at once removes the gag, he and the operator change 
sides, and the same procedure is repeated on the right side, after 
which the operator passes his right index finger behind the palate | 
in quest of adenoids, which, if present, are at once removed by a 
The gag is then removed, and the patient’s head and 


introduces a Doyen’s mouth-gag and maintains it.in situ. 


curette. 


shoulders are dropped, momentarily, over side of table to facilitate 
ejection of blood. 





The essentials of this method are rigid maintenance 
of the head in the vertical position, and the intelliger 
assistance of the left index finger. 





A CASE, OF, wi 
TRANSPOSITION OF CAiCUM, APPENDIX, 
AND, COLON, vbr 
WITH ABSENCE OF THE SIGMOID FLEXURE. 


By VINCENT J. GLOVER, M.D. Liver?..M.B., CH.B.V1C" 


THE operation which is here described was recent! 
performed upon a patient who first consulted me som 
six months previously. 


At that time he suffered from pain which began on the rig. 
side, skirting the lowerangle of the ‘scapula, and radiating rour 
the flank towards the umbilicus; shortly it became intense ai 
localised midway between the umbilicus and McBurney’s spe 
Vomiting of green bilious' fluid occurred; I found no temperatu: 
and no other symptom upon examination of the abdomen beyor 
marked tenderness on palpation over the region of McBurney 
spot and along a line extending from it half-way to the umbilicu 
After a few days’ rest and appropriate treatment the patie) 
resumed his occupation, taking a light diet. I formed the opinic 
that he had had an appendicular, attack, although I was not qui 
satisfied, suspecting the presence of gall-stones. A similar atta 
supervened after three weeks’ interval, and upon the occurrence 
a third Iconsulted with Dr..A. Gordon Gullan, who inclined to ti 
view that there was some gall-bladder trouble, and. probably son 
appendicular disease. The patient was dieted and treated, ar 
recovered rapidly, but andther attack followed, and I decided 


' operate. 
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| The abdomen was opened -by the rectal-sheath method. There 
wwere extensive adhesions of the small intestine. The condition 
Ny denced several attacks of localised peritonitis. During search 
‘ho tal appendix a loop of small intestine presented itself; as 






































she latter was brought through the abdominal incision a circular 
ulcer perforated, but was rapidly dealt with. Passing the hand 
nto the left iliac fossa one felt the bladder with an enlarged 
wostate drawn ‘over towards it by adhesions to bowel, and 
\9y adhesions of bowel to parietal peritoneum. These were 
| eparated, and the bladder resumed its normal position. Searching 
or the appendix I then found that there was a complete trans- 
| josition of the large bowel. The ileum ended in the cecum on the 
eft side of the abdomen, the cecum being continued up on the 
eft side as the ascending colon, passing into the transverse colon, 
wnd thus descending on the right side as the descending colon. At 
he level of the iliac crest the descending colon passed at an acute 
ingle to the centre of the brim of the true pelvis to descend as the 
ectum. A remarkable feature was the absence of the sigmoid 
lexure. I examined the gall-bladder, and cystic, hepatic, and 
wle-ducts and found no evidence of gall-stones. There was no 
yansposition of any other abdominal organs. The patient at no 
ime had a temperature during his attacks. 


, Recovery after the operation has been rapid. The 
-acts here stated will be corroborated by Dr. Douglas 
~. Blair and Dr. J. Dunn, who were present at the 
| yperation. 


E 







SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAICOLOGY. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Nov. 4th, Professor HENRY BRIGGS, 
the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. J. D. BARRIS and Dr. M. DONALDSON presented a 
short communication on 


Acute Inversion of the Uterus: Treatment by Blood 
Transfusion and Late Replacement. 
Dr. Barris said that the patient, a housewife, aged 34, 
had been admitted to hospital on August 12th on 
account of collapse and hemorrhage following labour. 
She had been married for six years and twice pregnant; 


the first pregnancy had ended in miscarriage at the third 
month, September, 1914, and the second in labour at term, 

























t ’ A CASE OF panes ee when she was delivered of a 101b. child without 
i ifficulty. The present’ labour, which was conducted by a 
| VERVE SUTURE WITH IMMEDIATE RETURN midwife, began at 3 A.M. and a child weighing 7 lb. was born 
ae i OF SENSATION. at 6.5 4.M. on August 12th, the perineum being torn incom- 
+ By Wintt4m ROBERTSON, M.D. Guasa. pletely. The placenta did not come away spontaneously, and 
iy 


after two hours the midwife delivered it by expression, at 
the same time pulling on the cord. Profuse hemorrhage 
followed and the patient ‘‘felt something come down.” On 
her admissicn to: hospital at’ 5 P.M. she appeared blanched 
and collapsed. Temp. 98° F., pulse 120. A swelling, identified 
as the uterus, was found rising to 44 in. above the pubes, and 
in the position of the fundus a distinct cup-shaped depression 
could be felt. The vagina contained much fresh blood and 
blood clot. The fundus uteri could be felt projecting through 
the external os and lying just inside the vaginal orifice, and 
a diagnosis of acute inversion was made. It was decided to 
treat .the patient for collapse’ and hemorrhage and to 
postpone the replacement of the uterus. Pituitrin, 1 c.cm., 
was injected hypodermically and a hot vaginal douche was 
given. Two days later the red cells numbered 1,800,000 and 
blood transfusion was attempted (citrate method), but owing 
to a fault in the apparatus only 100c.cm. could be introduced. 
The patient continued to bleed and on August 27th the red 
cells numbered only 1,200,000. 600 c.cm. of blood were trans- 
fused on Sept. 3rd, and the number of red corpuscles rose to 


, THE reference in THE LANCET of July 24th to dener- 
ated muscle recalls a case I had to deal with some 
ime ago, of which the following is a brief clinical 
wecount:— .' " 
In 1897 a boy, aged-1l, fell from his pony, sustaining a compound 
jracture of the left humerus near the elbow. The boy cried out 
nda kaffir pulled theinjured arm rather roughly. The sharp edge 
f the fractured humerus could be easily seen in the wound. No 
‘ttention at the moment was paid to the innervation of the arm 
wing to the extensive wound in front of the joint and the setting 
E the fracture. The limb was put up in rectangular splints. The 
ound healed rapidly and early movement could be practised. 
| was soon noticed that atrophy of the forearm and hand was too 
Kreme to have been caused by the mere splinting of the limb, and 
pnsation was bad in the fingers. One night the forefinger came 
\ecidentally in the candle and was burned without the patient 
\eing aware of it. After the wound was healed the bone united and 
ie joint was mobile. Anincision was made over the median nerve 
me distance above the site of the fracture.’ Abundant cicatricial 
issue was met with enveloping the nerve. After freeing the nerve 











tom this the sheath was found to be intact, but on running the 
nger along a gap was observed indicating the complete severance 


mm. The sheath was cut through the gap, and when the two 
vit ends of the nerve were examined each surface was found 
dvered with small oval bodies, the repair material of a severed 
‘erve. No formed tissue existed between the ends of the nerve. 
the repair material was shredded off down to normal nerve fibre, 
ad the two ends of the nerve were sutured through with fine silk, 
1 opposing the ends the proper alignment of the nerve was 
“served. The nerve sheath was carefully stitched up. When 
te boy came out of chloroform, or shortly afterwards, with 
‘1 exclamation of surprise he told me he could feel his fingers. 
{e could also discern articles placed between fingers and thumb. 
The wound healed by first intention. - The splint was 
continued and for a few weeks gentle daily movement 
[ the elbow-joint was all that was attempted. To 
1e integrity of the nerve sheath is to be attributed the 
‘atly functioning of the nerve cells. The arm since 
1€ operation has given no trouble and is now perfect 
i function and strength. No doubt the nerve was 
*vered inside its sheath by the rough pulling on the 
tm at the time of the accident. 

‘Mossel Bay, South Africa. 
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- LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—Messrs. W. Heinemann 
Tedical Books), Ltd., will shortly publish a new work on 
Gout, Its Etiology, Pathology, Course and Treatment,”’ 





; 


‘7 Dr. Ll. Jones Llewellyn, to contain a section on Ocular 
isease by Dr. W. M. Beaumont. 


_COMPLAINTS AGAINST AN INSURANCE MEDICAL 
PRICER.—Complaints were recently made by two patients 
jainst a panel doctor in Devonshire, and the report of the 
mmittee of inquiry, which was held at Okehampton, was 
Twarded to the Ministry of Health. Dr. Addison has 
plied that he is not satisfied that the continuance of the 
edical officer referred to would be prejudicial to the 
ficiency of the medical service of the insured, and con- 
‘quently will take no further action in the matter. One of 
'€ complainants was ordered to pay 2 guineas towards 
'€ costs of the medical practitioner, but as the other com- 
ainant was deceaséd no order would be made, 









“" the nerve within its sheath, the gap measuring perhaps 2 or 





2,570,000 on Sept. 4th. Local sepsis, evident within three 
days of admission, was treated by means of Carrel’s tubes 
inserted into the vagina, using a solution containing 
1 in 4000 pot. permang. and 1 per cent. sod. sulph. The 
irrigation was continuous, and. so regulated that if the pads 
were changed every three hours the bed remained dry. On 
August 18th, during micturition, the fundus became com- 
pletely inverted and protruded from the vulva. Consider- 
able shock ensued, and the fundus was wrapped in sterile 
gauze but not replaced. Three hours later it was irrigated 
with saline and pushed back into the vagina. Reposition of 
the uterus, which had involuted well, was carried out on 
Sept. 29th by means of Aveling’s repositor, and was com- 
plete within 19 hours of its application. The repositor was 
removed from the uterine cavity after five minutes’ gentle 
traction. On Oct. 4th patient appeared in good health; the 
fundus was normal in situation and contour, and no 
bleeding had occurred. 


Dr. Barris added that the case presented several 
points of interest. It was an addition to those recently 
described by Dr. Herbert Spencer,! and it emphasised 
the value of late reposition of the uterus, as practised 
by him. The case also illustrated the value of blood 
transfusion in marked anemia. The third point of 
interest was the demonstration that Carrel’s tubes 
could be used for sepsis during the puerperium with 
no discomfort to the patient. 


Discussion on Latent Syphilis dwring Pregnancy. 


Papers on this subject were read by Dr. R. A. 
HENDRY, Dr. AMAND ROUTH, and Mr. JOHN ADAMS. 
These are published in full in this issue of THE LANCET. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. CHARLES GIBBS 
Said that his 25 years’ experience in charge of women 
and children at the London Lock Hospital had shown 
him how deplorable was the gross neglect in the treat- 
ment of syphilis in pregnant women until the last few 
years. A poor woman suffering the double burden of 


pregnancy and the disease could not gain admission 
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into any hospital except the infirmaries. A few cases 
were taken in at the Lock Hospital, but most of the 
women were sent to a neighbouring infirmary for 
their confinements, returning later for further treat- 
ment. During the last few years the Ministry of 
Health had provided hospital accommodation for some 
of these women, but the accommodation provided was 
very small in comparison with the need. Mr. Gibbs 
urged the supreme importance to the State of affording 
proper facilities for the treatment of syphilis. It was 
remarkable how little treatment by modern methods 
was required to reduce the percentage of dead children 
born. 

Mr. Gibbs’s experience in this work was divided into two 
periods, before and after the discovery of the W.R. and 
treatment by 606. Dr. Hendry’s statistics showed clearly the 
excellent results of treatment of the mother by mercury. The 
statistical records of the Lock Hospital at the period when 
mercury alone was used similarly showed remarkably few 
deaths in the infant, but the mother had had to receive a 
prolonged period of mercurial treatment to produce an 
apparently healthy child. In connexion with the treatment 
of those infants born without blemish of syphilitic mothers, 
Mr. Gibbs recalled the practice of a eertain surgeon who on 
.finding no signs of syphilis left the children untreated. 
Since in the vast majority of cases no signs occurred even 
after prolonged observation it was important to remember 
that such an infant might not develop signs even 
if untreated. Mr. Gibbs said that all those adults, 
children, or infants who showed signs of syphilis or 
whose. W.R. was positive now: received a full course 
or multiple courses of 606 or substitute ; but if a patient, 
adult or.infant, showed no signs of syphilis and had 
a negative W.R., he gave no 606 until one or both of these 
factors changed. All patients were given a full two or three 
years’ course of mercury, as he was convinced that 606 does 
not cure syphilis. However, he believed that if the mother, 
and through her the child, had received 606 or substitute, 
and both had received two or three years’ mercury 
treatment, the majority of them would be cured.. His 
experience led him to believe that after a sufficient course of 
mercury for three years further treatment was unnecessary. 
He considered that massive doses of mercury for prolonged 
periods are necessary to cure syphilis. In the Lock Hospital 
infants born without signs and with negative W.R. had in the 
majority of cases received mercury only. All infants and 
children showing signs of syphilis had received 606 or sub- 
stitute by all methods. The intravenous method was 
preferred, and the drug was extremely easily given to infants 
by the external jugular vein or the anterior fontanelle; the 
latter route was also used for obtaining blood for the W.R. 
It was important to give the mother a full course of 606 after 
the birth of the child, during breast-feeding. 

Mr. Gibbs then gave figures relating to the last 100 
syphilitic women and their babies who had been dis- 
charged from the Lock Hospital. These figures showed 
that practically all the children had negative W.R. 
at birth. This phenomenon obviously could not be 
explained by any theory that the children were free 
from syphilis, or that syphilis had been rendered latent 
by treatment. Mr. Gibbs held that there must be some 
natural physiological cause for this 97 per cent. nega- 
tive result. The only theory which seemed to meet 
these facts was that of Dr. Routh on placental fer- 
ments. Mr. Gibbs said that Roux was doing some 
experimental work on placentz in this particular con- 
nexion, using fluid compressed from the placenta in the 
cultivation of spirocheetes. 


Mr. J. E. R. MCDONAGH said that once a woman was 
syphilitic she required treatment throughout each 
succeeding pregnancy, even if the father was another 
man who had never had syphilis. Pregnant women 
who contracted syphilis behaved like those who are 
not pregnant, so far as the course run by the disease 
and blood tests were concerned, although as time went 
on, if repeated pregnancies occurred, the disease 
seemed to be rendered milder and the C.S.F. became 
negative. It was possible that repeated pregnancies 
might result in the spontaneous eure of the disease, 
although the symptoms might recur, with a positive 
W.R., after the child-bearing period. Most interesting 
were those cases which showed symptoms for the first 
time at the menopause—cases of conceptional syphilis. 
The most important question arising out of antenatal 
treatment was that relating to the infectivity of the 
child.. Treatment. of the mother in most instances 
resulted in the birth of a healthy-looking baby, whose 
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blood was almost invariably negative. Were thes 
children syphilitic, and, if so, would the treatmen 
advised for two to three years prevent the appearance 
of symptoms in later life? He was under the impressiox 
that the children were syphilitic; he always treate: 
them as if they had actually shown signs of thy 
disease, as he had seen many cases in which symptom; 
of syphilis congenita tarda developed. It was still t 
be seen whether treatment would prevent these lat 
manifestations. At present Mr. McDonagh was incline: 


to the view that a large number of cases of late con 


genital syphilis would be seen from the next 10-30 year, 
onwards. | 

Mr. KENNETH WALKER said that Dr. Routh’s theor 
of the pathology of latent syphilis in pregnancy wa: 
most interesting, but whilst it was possible to accep 
a great many of his suggestions it was necessary ti 
exhibit some caution. In Mr. Walker’s opinion th 
evidence that the organism of syphilis might exis 
in some other form than a spirochete was overwhelm 
ing. The absence of spirochetes in semen which wa: 
known on clinical and experimental grounds to b 
infective was almost conclusive. The same remar! 
might apply to the foetus, and the same fact migh 
explain the failure to find spirochetes in syphiliti 
miscarriages. After a certain period these spores o 
granules would develop into the spirochztes which 
were found so readily in the tissues of the syphiliti: 
stillborn child. Whether the chorionic ferments hai 
any action on the organism of syphilis was an entirel 
different question. It seemed to Mr. Walker tha 
Dr. Routh, anxious for the safety of the developin: 
child, surrounded by all the horrors of spores anc 
spirochetes, had cast about for a good fairy, and ha 
finally decided that the chorionic ferments must pla) 
this rdle;- Mr. Walker would have lit rather on the 
lipoids of the placenta, which must certainly have : 
strong protecting action. As spirochztes could now bi 
grown in culture it would surely be possible to test the 
action of chorionic ferments on spirochetes. It wa: 
difficult to obtain reliable statistics as to the frequenc} 
with which a negative W.R. was obtained in syphilitic 
pregnant women. Out of 226 women attending ; 
Buenos Ayres maternity clinic and exhibiting clinica 
signs suspicious of syphilis 116 had given a negativ: 
W.R.; it was therefore difficult to feel sure that all 0 
these suspicious cases were actually syphilitic. 


Dr. EARDLEY HOLLAND said that the only contribu 
tion he proposed to make to the discussion was 0} 
syphilis as a cause of foetal death. He was sure tha 
the frequency of syphilis as a cause of fcetal death hac 
been greatly exaggerated—for example, the Royal Com 
mission on Venereal Diseases had come to the almos 
ludicrous conclusion that 50 per cent. of stillbirths were 
due to syphilis. This figure was greatly at variance 
with the figures obtained by all recent workers, Dr 
Holland had personally investigated the cause of foeta. 
death in a mixed sample of 300 dead-born viable 
foetuses, of which 133 were macerated and 167 fresh. 

The investigation consisted in a complete histologica 
examination of the foetal organs and of the placenta, the 
S. pallida being looked for both by the direct and by the 
Levaditi methods. The health and the W.R. of the mothe? 
were also investigated, and, where possible, of the father 
Spirochetes were found in 37 of these foetuses, or 12 per cent 
of the whole, 35 of them being macerated and 2 fresh. These 
were cases of undoubted foetal syphilis, and might be 
termed cases of active or florid foetal syphilis, 4a 
opposed to possible latent foetal syphilis, where spiro 
chetes could be found. An important question arosé 
whether foetal syphilis could ever be justifiably dia 
gnosed in the absence of spirochetes. . Dr. Hollanc 
believed that it could. Accepting the presence of spirochetes 
as the primary attribute of syphilis, he had noted the follow 
ing special changes in the 37 spirochste-positive foetuses 
which he called secondary attributes: A. Positive materna 
W.R., in all; B. chondro-epiphysitis, in all; C. great enlarge 
ment of the spleen, in 29; D. great enlargement of the liver. 
in 22; E. placental changes peculiar to syphilis, in 24, ‘The 
remaining 267 spirochete-free foetuses were searched fo! 
these attributes. The W.R. was positive in the mother it 
21 (of which 13 were macerated and 8 were fresh), and he 
concluded that syphilis could be justifiably diagnosed in 4 0! 
these, who showed a combination of secondary attributes as 
follows: (1) A; B, E, C; (2) A, B, EB; (3) A,B, C; (4) A,B, 0 
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i} He believed that the combination of these findings was a 
hs justification for the diagnosis of foetal syphilis in the absence 
| of the S. pallida. Chondro-epiphysitis alone was sufficient, 
‘as it was absolutely pathognomonic. He classed seven other 
foetuses, showing a combination of a positive maternal W.R. 
and enlargement of the liver and spleen as ** probable 
| syphilis,” though he did not regard any of these conditions 
. as sufficient for diagnosis by itself. Active signs or a history 
of syphilis were obtainable in only six of the mothers of the 
| 37 spirocheete-positive foetuses. 
f Latent syphilis, not only in the mother but in the 
| foetus, was of importance, especially in view of the fact 
\ that in about 20 per cent. of the macerated foetuses Dr. 
| Holland was unable to discover the cause of death. He 
quoted the history of one case to illustrate the important 
, question whether any of these had died from syphilis. 
If so, in what way had the disease acted in killing the 
‘feetus? This part of the question, he said, was one 
/ which called for further investigation. 
. In answer to a question by Mr. Gisss, Dr. HOLLAND 
explained the pathology of chondro-epiphysitis, which 
) Was pathognomonic of congenital syphilis. If the end 
of the bone were cut through longitudinally the line 
joining the epiphysis to the diaphysis appeared thick 
and irregular.—Mr. ULYSSES WILLIAMS said that 15 per 
. cent. of the stillborn foetuses examined by him under 
‘the X rays showed a great thickening of this line.— 
Dr. HENDRY said that chondro-epiphysitis was practi- 
,cally pathognomonic, but sometimes the line was 
doubtful and sometimes had only small dentations. 
_ With regard to Dr. Routh’s contention that chorionic 
‘ferments prevent the manifestation of Syphilis in 
the first pregnancy, some of his negative cases 
had developed positive W.R. after pregnancy.—Dr. 
IRourn expressed pleasure at the support given to 
Jhis views on granules; no chorionic ferments had 
jas yet been isolated. He suggested that the cases 
,described by Mr. Adams and Mr. Gibbs were suffering 
iteomn, primary or secondary syphilis which became 
Jatent during pregnancy when appropriate treatment 
enabled healthy children to be born. Answering Dr. 
‘HOLLAND, he said that the absence of spirochetes in 
‘the foetus made the supposition of an earlier form 
likely. As regards frequency, the conclusion of the Royal 
‘Commission was that 20-25 per cent., not 50 per cent., 
,of the stillbirths were caused by syphilis.—Mr. ADAMS 
objected to the use of the external jugular vein and 
‘still more to the anterior fontanelle for obtaining blood 
from and administering drugs to infants. It was like 
‘sending a Rolls-Royce to fetch a pound of tea. Intra- 
muscular injections could be given in glucose without 
‘local irritation and the pricking of a foot which had 
‘been placed in hot water would easily yield all the 
‘blood necessary for a W.R. 














SECTION OF SURGERY. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Noy. 3rd, Mr. W. G. SPENCER, 
‘the President, being in the chair, when a discussion 
‘300k place on 


Unusual Cases of Gunshot Injury to Blood-vessels. 


The PRESIDENT, in opening the discussion, described 
4 Number of cases which he had selected because of 
Jheir unusual character. 


In the first case there was simultaneous wounding of the 
Josterior tibial, the anterior tibial, and the peroneal 
wteries. Without any obvious reason a sudden swelling 
\ppeared in the calf, and it was recognised that a diffuse 
meurysm had supervened. After ligature of the three above- 

Mentioned arteries all bleeding ceased, the wounds healed 
vithout inflammation, and complete use of the leg was slowly 
recovered. The President thought that the simultaneous 

Younding of all three arteries was probably due to the bullet 
shipping off and driving before it fragments of bone from the 
ibia,and he considered that all three arteries being liga- 
ured without arresting the circulation beyond was doubtless 
lue to the dilatation of the anastomotic ‘circulation during 
he time which elapsed between the injury and the develop- 
nent of the diffuse aneurysm. 

he second case was that of a gluteal 
‘ear and a half after the injury. 
f the gluteal muscles and injury 


aneurysm cut into a 
There had been laceration 
to the ilium and pieces of 


€ ilium had been removed during the patient’s stay in 
After a year the wound healed, ‘but 


‘arious hospitals. 
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sSuppuration then recurred. At Operation an arterio-venous 
aneurysm was cut into, which reached about an inch above 
the sciatic notch. The ligature failed to hold and it was 
found necessary to tie the internal iliac artery by the trans- 
perineal method, the venous hemorrhage being checked by 
plugging the wound firmly. No further complication occurred 
and the wound healed in about six weeks. In this case the 
presence of an aneurysm was unsuspected: there was no 
sign of it on palpation owing to the covering by dense scar 
tissue. Perhaps the existence of the arterio-venous aneurysm 
might have been discovered by auscultation. Had this been 
the case it would have been better to have ligatured the 
internal iliac artery first instead of after the aneurysm had 
been cut into. 

In the third case there was a wound of the commencement 
of the left axillary artery and of the axillary vein, necessi- 

tating amputation of the upper extremity. Sudden severe 

arterial hemorrhage occurred from the neck, which could 
only be controlled by firm digital pressure. It was discovered 
that the axillary artery had been wounded as it lay on the 
first rib, and that the axillary vein was also injured. The 
hemorrhage was definitely arrested by ligature. Further 
exploration showed the presence of a comminuted fracture 
of the scapula with wide necrosis and Suppuration infiltrat- 
ing the muscles on both surfaces of the bone; the fracture 
had extended into the glenoid cavity and there was pus in 
the shoulder-joint besides recent extravasation of blood. 
Hence an interscapulo-thoracic amputation was necessary. 
Healing was complete in about two months and when the 
patient was last seen the scar was free from pain or 
tenderness. : 

The fourth case was one of secondary hemorrhage of the 
tongue. There was a widely gaping wound in the left sub- 
maxillary region and a compound comminuted fracture of 
the horizontal ramus of the mandible immediately in front 
of the angle on the left side. A bullet coming from the 
man’s right had cut the right angle of his mouth, entered 
the right side of the tongue and, passing horizontally across, 
emerged into the mouth opposite the left pillar of the 
fauces. It next produced the compound comminuted fracture 
of the left horizontal ramus in front of the angle, and 
carried away some of the upper molars. The bullet thus 
drove the fragments of bone outwards superficial to the 
blood-vessels, and so made a wide wound of exit extending 
out as far as the left mastoid process. Ten days after the 
injury there occurred arterial hemorrhage into the mouth on 
the left side, which was temporarily controlled by packing. 
At operation the hemorrhage was found to be coming from 
a hole in the tongue on the left side. The track was followed 
by laying it open across the dorsal aspect of the tongue, 
when it was found that the right lingual artery had been 
wounded about the origin of the dorsalis lingusw, whilst the 
left artery was.intact. 

In the fifth case there was a wound involving the left 
carotid artery, internal jugular and vertebral veins, a diffuse 
aneurysm being produced. X ray examination showed the pre- 
sence of a fragment of shell anterior to the left transverse pro- 
cess of the sixth cervical vertebra. Later a diffuse aneurysm 
formed. The common carotid artery and internal jugular 
vein were first ligatured below the site of the injury, and 
were then exposed and ligatured above the aneurysm. It 
was found that the fragment of shell had produced a 
lacerated woundin the common carotid artery and jugular 
vein about an inch in length. Further oozing of blood 
followed the removal of the foreign body; it was assumed to 
come from the vertebral vein, as it could be controlled by 
the finger pressing just below the sixth transverse process, 
and no pulsation could be felt there ; it was controlled by a 
gauze plug. The wound healed without complication. The 
patient recovered consciousness but exhibited complete 
right hemiplegia and aphasia. Food escaped from his 
mouth unless it was inserted far back. He understood all 
that was said, but in attempting to speak giggled and made 
guttural noises. Five months after the operation he could 
walk without a stick, but had still some Spastic rigidity 
about the right knee. There was some further improve- 
ment in the right arm and in speech, but both were still 
much impaired in function when the man was examined 
two years after the operation. 

The sixth case was one of wounding of the left vertebra] 
artery consequent on fracture of the atlas, followed by 
diffuse aneurysm which proved fatal. A bullet had entered 
immediately behind and below the left mastoid process and 
had fractured the left horizontal ramus of the mandible at 
the junction of the bicuspid and molar teeth. An X ray 
photograph recorded merely a fracture of the mandible. 
There was no sign of the foreign body, which presumably 
had escaped by the mouth. <A few days after admission to 
hospital attention was attracted for the first time to a 
swelling under the.scar below the left mastoid process 
With induration around, and it was supposed that suppu- 
ration was threatening to recur at the point of entry. The 
next day it was noted that the swelling yielded an 
aneurysmal pulsation and a systolic bruit, and the diagnosis 
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was made of.a suppurating aneurysm connected with the evident that no urgency had really’ existed for early 
external carotid artery or its occipital or posterior auricular | operation. 


branch. Ligature of the external carotid artery, however, 
did not arrest the pulsation in the swelling, and it was 
conjectured that the occipital artery arose below the level of 
the. ligature. Whilst. searching for it the aneurysm was 
penetrated, and there was a sudden gush of blood under high 
pressure. A fracture was palpated splitting horizontally the 
left transverse process of the atlas, and the blood could 
be felt to spout through the fissure so made. Much difficulty 
was experienced owing to previous glandular inflammation 
and recent infiltration by blood. An attempt to expose the 
vertebral artery between the fourth and fifth transverse 
processes failed, and a ligature was passed so as to include 
the artery and vein as well as the muscle between the trans- 
verse processes, thus controlling hemorrhage. The patient 
did not recover consciousness; there was no reaction to the 
treatment for shock, and he died eight hours after the opera- 
tion. A post-mortem examination was not permitted. There 
was nothing beforehand to draw attention to an injury to 
the left vertebral artery on the arch of theatlas. It would 
appear that as the bullet entered it struck the tip of the 
transverse process of the atlas, causing a horizontal fissured 
fracture, and a splinter from the fracture punctured the 
artery. Had one been put right before the commencement 
of the operation the safest plan would have been to have tied 
the right vertebral artery first. The President believed 
the immediate cause of death to be an extravasation of blood 
whieh comprpeend the meninges about the foramen magnum 
and atlas. 


The seventh case was one of excision of an aneurysm 
which communicated with a plexus of anastomosing vessels. 
The superficial femoral artery had been wounded in Hunter’s 
canal and operated upon. No details could be obtained. 
An aneurysm developed, and at the operation, after removal 
of the superficial portion of the sac, there was noted, besides 
the artery entering and leaving the sac, three equally large 
vessels opening into the sac on its deep aspect. The 
remainder of the sac was sutured, but the aneurysm 
subsequently dilated and began to point. At the second 


operation the aneurysm was excised completely ; the three: 


large arteries communicating with the profunda femoris 
were of the size of the superficial femoral itself, and several 
other small arteries entered the sac. When last seen the 
patient had regained good use of the limb. 


Sir GEORGE H. MAKINS also referred to cases which 


possessed some unusual characters. He first mentioned 
the occasional loculation of the sac met with in false 
aneurysms following gunshot injury. ‘It was obvious 
that the blood escaping from a wounded . artery 
tended to spread in the direction of least resistance, 
either along the vascular cleft between the muscles, or 
along the course taken by the missile which caused the 
injury. The last named was of most importance with 
regard to the occurrence of loculation, the missile 
passing from one to another compartment of a limb or 
the trunk. The commonest example was furnished by 
wounds traversing the thigh, where it was not uncommon 
to find a false aneurysm in the femoral vascular cleft 
and a large blood cavity or mass of clot in the adductor 
region, the two being connected by a narrow neck at 
the point at which the missile had pierced the facial 
boundary which separated the two compartments. 


Another common occurrence was the primary formation 


of two pools of blood on either side of the interosseous 
membrane between the bones of the forearm or leg. 
In any of these cases the collection of blood in 
the compartment of the artéry usually coagulated 
and formed no part of the final aneurysmal sac. 
Occasionally the secondary portion of the sac might be 
cut off, the contained blood might deposit clot, and the 
fluid serum might remain in direct apposition to, but 
not in connexion with, the definite aneurysm. In 
illustration he mentioned a case of wounding by a 
bullet of the second portion of the subclavian artery. 
An extensive extravasation of blood into the area of the 
posterior triangle of the neck resulted, a part of the 
effusion being deep and limited by the deep cervical 
fascia, a second portion being. superficial to that 
structure. A well-defined aneurysm was found beneath 
the anterior scalene muscle, while superficial to the 
fascia a large fluid collection remained. The matter 
was one of practical importance because pulsation 
was communicated to the fluid of the superficial 
cavity and the condition was thought to be one of 
immediate danger. 


showed a loculus full of straw-coloured serum, and it was 
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In ten cases in which there was an injury 
to the subclavian artery which at the same time had 
been the source of the blood in a hemothorax the sub- 
clavian aneurysm was small and developed tardily. 
It was assumed in explanation that the blood passed 
in the direction of least resistance into the pleural sac, 
and any larger primary collection of clot or blood in the 
neck did not take place. The‘ sac in traumatic 
aneurysms was sometimes formed by unlikely struc- 
tures. He-mentioned a case in which an old tuber- 
culous cavity in the apex of the right lung provided the 
sac of an aneurysm, or rather an.arterio-venous haema- 
toma, which formed in connexion with the innominate. 
artery. The pleural sac had been obliterated by 
adhesions secondary to the tuberculous, disease, hence 
the blood from the wounded artery and vein passed in 





_the direction of least resistance into the cavity of 


the lung. The patient died on the seventh day after 
profuse hemoptysis. Mr. Lawford Knaggs had pub- 
lished a case in which the sac was located in the sub- 
stance of a fractured humerus, raising the suspicion 
that a malignant tumour had to be dealt with. More 
than one case had been .observed where -ossification of 
the sac was commencing at an early date. This had 
been seen particularly in the thigh in instances in 
which the femur was implicated, and the: condition 
threw some light on that of traumatic myositis ossificans. 
It would be of interest to know: if any cases of traumatic 
aneurysm of the aorta had been observed. In the War 
Office collection several wounds of the aorta were to be 
seen, some so limited in extent that there was reason to 
believe that if the patient had not died the injury might 
have remained undetected. Twospecimens of extensive 
wounds were of interest. In one case there was a large 
arterial hematoma, and the patient died on the sixteenth 
day as the result of hemorrhage and toxs#mia, and the 
abdominal swelling had not attracted attention during life. 
In the second a false aneurysm of the thoracic aorta 
was reaching the condition of a well-defined sac when 
it burst into the gullet on the thirty-seventh day. The 
rarity with {which infection took place was somewhat 
remarkable. In looking through a large series of cases 
a number in which fragments of: shells were found 
within the sac rendered this the more striking, since 
the clot: must have to contend with gross contamina- 
tion. It might well be, however, that some of the 
numerous cases of early secondary hzmorrhage or 
extension were really to be referred to this cause. Infec- 
tion might also be the explanation of tardy develop- 
ment in some of the cases in which an aneurysm 
was only detected at alate date. Experience 
gained in the war familiarised us with the effect 
of infection on: partially injured vessels, in giving 
rise to secondary. hemorrhage, and to development 
of aneurysms in the exposed extremities of large 
arteries in infected amputation stumps. He asked 
whether any members present had seen well-developed 
venous sacs in cases of arterio-venous aneurysms. For 
many reasons he was inclined to doubt the occurrence 
of this form of arterio-venous aneurysm, although the 
description of it was classical. One such specimen was 
contained in the War Office collection. 


Mr. G. T. MULLALLY described four cases in which a 
foreign body was lodged in vessels. In the first case 
the fragment appeared to be on the left side of the 
ninth dorsal vertebra, and in gouging it out profuse 
hemorrhage was followed by death. The fragment 
was situated partly in the bone and partly in the 
thoracic aorta. In the second case a fragment of wire 
4 in. long was situated in the popliteal artery, causing 
thrombosis. The patient died from recurrent haemor- 
rhage. The third and fourth cases showed variation 
in the peripheral pulse as a result of the lodging of 
a fragment; in the third case the fragment was in the 
superficial femoral artery, and in the fourth case it was 
in the axillary artery. He mentioned two cases im 
which the injury was in an unusual position. In one 
case the superficial femoral vein was divided below the 
bifurcation of the femoral artery, and there was a tear 
at the junction of the superficial and deep femoral 
arteries; in the other there was a small transverse 
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li fear on the right side of the subclavian artery about an 
‘inch from. its origin. He spoke of two instances of 
‘vessels being ruptured without being touched by 
missiles. In one the peroneal artery was ruptured ; 
in the other the anterior. tibial compartment was not 
opened, but the venz comites of the anterior tibial 
artery contained four tears, though the artery was not 
| touched. 

( Mr. R. L. Knacas, Mr. Cyriu.N1Ivcu, Mr. A. W. SHEEN, 
‘and Mr. J. E. H. RoBerts also took part in the 
“discussion. | 
{ dass 


SUB-SECTION OF ORTHOPADICS. 
a: Exhibition of Clinical Cases. 


_ A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Nov. 2nd, Mr. E. LAMING EVANS, 
‘the President, being in the chair, when clinical cases 
“were exhibited. . 


i 
] 





<= 


‘+ 


ras Multiple Congenital Dislocations. | 

-- The PRESIDENT showed a case of congenital disloca- 
yen of the,.knees with associated deformities at the 
€. 


bows, hips, and ankles, in a boy, aged 15 years, who 


“ 








ywas 44 inches. ‘high. He was somewhat backward, 
‘somnolent, but good-natured. He could stand and 
<walk short distances without help, but his normal mode 
of progression was by means of. crutches.’ In. the 
Acianding position, there..was a posterior projection 
of the ham region through , an angle of » 40°-50°, 
-which was caused. by the upward. and. forward 
(dislocation of the tibia, the salient point of the-angle 
pene the two femoral condyles. X ray examination 
showed -that the joint was locked by contact of the 
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a'crack running into the shaft on the outer sidé of each 
tibia for about three-quarters of an inch, nearly parallel 
to the adjacent portion of the epiphyseal line. Mr. 
Fairbank said that Mr. D. H. Paterson had reported 
three cases before the Section for the Study of Disease in 
Children in Aprillast. In these cases X ray examination 
showed the presence of multiple fractures in the juxta- 
epiphyseal region of the long bones, while microscopic 
section of the diaphyseal bone in this region showed 
deficient calcification and irregular ossification some- 
what similar to rickets, but the epiphyseal lines were 
Straight. In the case shown the X ray appearances were 
quite unlike rickets. He suggested that the cracks in 
the tibiz in his case were the first signs of a juxta- 
epiphyseal fracture which would gradually spread till 
complete. In Mr. Paterson’s cases there was no history 
of the children having suffered from clinical fractures, 
though the X ray examination revealed that such had 
occurred. - Since‘ the case was shown he had seen in 
King’s College Hospital Museum a complete specimen 
of an'adult dwarf which presented many deformities of 
the long bones, and short forearms not unlike the fore- 
arms ‘in this case. ‘The ulna was the shorter bone of 
the two, and the radial articular. surface was very 
oblique, as was seen in the radiograms of this case. 


There was also maldevélopment and fusion of vertebree 


in the upper dorsal and in the lower lumbar and lumbo- 
sacral regions. 


Mr. D. H.' PATERSON ‘spoke of the cases which ‘he 


had. shown and of those which had been described 
by Dr. Hugh Barber of Derby, Dr. H. Morley Fletcher, 
and by Dr. H. C. Cameron, who described them as 
osteomalacia associated. with chronic nephritis. . In the 
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ymee-joint. | | 
; Mr. R. C. ELMSLIE considered excision of the knee- 


joints to be the best method of treatment in order to 
obtain ankylosis. At such a late age he would not care 


40 try to get a flexible knee-joint. The hips would 
allow the patient to walk with stiff knees. 
, Mr. ELMSLIE gave a further report on a case of 
’ Cyst of the Head of the Tibia, 
which he had shown before the section at the meeting 
4eld on March 2nd. The cavity contained brown fluid, 
ut there were no solid contents; the walls consisted of 
Jare bone which was covered. in places by a grey 
nembrane. Microscopic examination showed that the 
Jone around the cyst and the marrow were both normal. 
‘The grey membrane consisted of fibrous tissue, in parts 
very vascular and cellular. Giant cells were not a 
onspicuous feature. In some places there were traces 
fa very cellular tissue, which lay on the inner side 
Jt the fibrous membrane ; this consisted of small round 
sells and was very vascular, the vessels being fully 
ormed. Most of the solid matter obtained from the 
‘nterior of the cyst proved to be blood clot. 
| Adiscussion took place on Mr. H. A. T. FAIRBANK’S 
ase of 
-Deformities Associated with Chronic Nephritis, 
Vhich was shown before the section on Oct. 5th.! The 
Jatient was a girl of 15 years, in whom there was genu 
‘arum, some enlargement of the lower epiphyses of both 
ibis and fibule, and curving of both ulne and radii. 
ray examination showed, besides other abnormalities, 


1 Report in THE LANceEr, Oct. 23rd, p. 851, 





















peesvorior surface of the tibial condyles against the 
jamterior surface of the femoral shaft above the normal 
‘cartilaginous surface for the patella. In the recumbent 
position the whole limb was rotated outwards at the 
ip-joint, so preducing the appearance of a -Valgoid 
condition, but the two femoral condyles could be felt 
early upon the inner side. The patella was present 
on both sides; flexion was checked at 5° of hyper- 
extension by the shortening of all the structures in the 
front of the joint. The hip-joints showed ‘shallow 
,acetabula. On the left side only a quarter of the head 
Was covered by the acetabular roof; on the right side 
one-third was covered., Both femoral heads could be 
subluxated by manipulation. The heads of both radii 
were dislocated. forwards and upwards. It was. pro- 
/posed, after obtaining plantagrade feet, to excise the 


five cases reported by Dr. Barber death from urzemia 
had followed operation. He therefore urged the im- 
portance of careful examination of the urine in children 
and young adults who were brought to orthopedic 
Surgeons for operation for multiple deformities in order 
to avoid a possible fatal issue. He exhibited radiograms 
of his cases showing areas of uncalcified bone in the 
upper ends of the tibia which resulted in fracture. 


Mr. B. WHITCHURCH HOWELL showed a case of 


Internal Derangement of the Right Knee-joint 

in a boy of 8 years, the result of a blow on the front 
of the right thigh above the patella. Much synovitis 
followed. He had been treated ‘at hospital by a com- 
pression bandage and gutter splint. When the fluid had 
subsided it was found that he could ‘not extend his knee 
to the full extent, any attempt to do so passively 
producing pain, especially behind and on each side of 
the ligamentum patella, in which area the tissues were 
thickened. There was "no abnormal mobility. - X ray 
examination showed injury to the bone of the forepart 
of the tibial plateau, chiefly in the middle line, sugges- 
tive of a discoid-shaped loose body. Mr. Howell asked 
for opinions as to the exact: nature of the injury and 
the best line of treatment.—Mr. E. MUIRHEAD LITTLE 
considered that a small portion of bone’ from the 
head of the tibia had been detached. He would splint 
for a time in an endeavour to recover the lost degree of 
extension.—Mr. ROWLEY BRISTOW thought the. condi- 
tion was one of ecchyn@sis in the infrapatellar pad of 
fat, and suggested raising the heel of the boot in order 
to limit extension. He would not advise exploration 
without more conclusive evidence of the presence of a 
loose body.—Mr. ELMSLIE would straighten by splint- 
ing, under anesthesia if necessary, for a month or 
six weeks.—Mr. HOWELL, in reply, felt that there was 
a bony block which could only be removed by operation. 

Splintage had already been tried. 

Mr. FAIRBANK also showed a case of 
Paralytic Subluxation of the Hip with Paralysis of 
- Adductors. 

The patient was a girl of 4 years, who had had an 

attack of poliomyelitis at the age of 4 months. She 

had never walked, but could sit up. She lay with 

the pelvis tilted up on the right side; there was a 

lumbar curve to the left with well-marked rotation: 

The. right leg seemed to ‘be completely paralysed, 


including all the muscles about the hip-joint, with the 


possible exception of the rectus femoris. The head of the 
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femur was subluxated on the upper lip of the acetabulum. 
Adduction was slightly limited as compared with the 
other side, but abduction was excessive. There was no 
response to faradism in any muscles of the right leg. 
The ankle was flail. In the left leg the adductor longus 
was the only adductor which was active; the ham- 
strings and gastrocnemius were also active. There was 
equino-varus, now in process of correction. Radiograms 
of the right hip confirmed the diagnosis of paralytic 
subluxation. There was nothing to suggest that the 
displacement was congenital in origin. The case was 
shown on account of the rarity of paralytic dislocation 
of the hip, and more particularly because the displace- 
ment in this case seemed to have occurred without 
adequate cause. The few similar cases he had seen 
had all shown active adductor muscles and weak or 
paralysed abductors. Except for the habitual position 
of adduction in this case there seemed to be nothing 
to account for the displacement, the paralysis being 
complete. 

Mr. FAIRBANK also showed the skiagrams of another 
case of Paralytic Subluxation of the Hip-joint in a girl 
of 14 years, in whom the adductors were active and the 
abductors paralysed. 


SECTION OF LARYNGOLOGY. 
EXHIBITION OF CASES AND SPECIMENS. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Nov. 5th under the Presidency of 
Dr. W. JOBSON HORNE. 


Leontiasis Ossiwm. 

Dr. H. LAMBERT LACK showed a woman the subject of 
this condition. The extensive thickening of the bones 
of the skull and face caused marked deformity, and the 
exhibitor asked if any treatment would improve the 
patient’s appearance. 

Dr. A. J. HUTCHISON spoke of a boy aged 15, who was 
under his care some years ago with a similar condi- 
tion. For three years the boy had nasal obstruction, 
which seemed to pass off; but it returned later accom- 
panied by swelling of the face, which increased 
rapidly and much disfigured him. Microscopically it 
was sarcoma, but it was thought to be no more than 
mildly malignant.—Dr. W. 8S. SYME said he had seen the 
condition associated with suppuration.—Mr. E. D. 
DAVIS said the late Sir Victor Horsley operated on six 
such cases, and found it was vascular, inflammatory, 
rarefied bone. Mr. Davis had himself had cases to treat 
but had been unable to find any cause. Though sepsis 
and syphilis had been excluded the increase persisted. 
—Dr. JAMES DONELAN spoke of a case in which the 
affected bone of the skull was one and a half inches 
thick. It was thought to be due to irritation followed 
by infection.—Mr. H. D. GILLIES said the origin of the 
trouble in this case was attributed by the husband to 
removal of the teeth, and probably there was a septic 
focus in the alveolus of the jaw. 

Multiple Pharyngeal Polypi. 

Dr. WILLIAM HILL showed a patient, aged 55, who had 
had multiple polypi in the deeg pharynx. A peduncu- 
lated polypus was regurgitated™from the gullet into the 
pharynx, and it was found to be attached to the under- 
surface of Killian’s pharyngeal lip. The growths were 
removed. 

Recurrent Paralysis with Tongue Involvement. 

Mr. W. HOWARTH showed two cases of recurrent 
paralysis, with involvement of tongue and palate. 

The first patient noticed an alteration in his voice four 
years ago, and he had since lost weight and had indifferent 
health. T'wo years ago there was complete fixation of the 
right side of the larynx. X rays showed coarse striation of 
the upper part of the right lung. Wassermann was nega- 
tive. . Later there was partial atrophy of the right side of 
the tongue, with difficulty in swallowing and regurgitation 
of, fluids through the nose. Local bulbar palsy had been 
suggested as the cause of the symptoms. The second case 
was that of a lieutenant whose left orbit was wounded by a 
machine-gun bullet four years ago, destroying the eye, the 
wound of exit being an inch behind the right mastoid 
process. There was now complete deafness in the right ear, 
total paralysis of the right side of the larynx, some difficulty 
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in swallowing, partial atrophy, and loss of mobility of the 
right side of the tongue, and much drooping of the right 
shoulder. Probably the bullet damaged fibres of the vagus, 
glosso-pharyngeal, hypo-glossal, and spinal accessory nerves 
in the region of the foramen ovale. 

Dr. HILL said the usual view was that cases of so-called 
unilateral bulbar paralysis were due to a tumour in the 
pontine angle. The prognosis was not necessarily very 
bad. 

Cyst of Vocal Cord. 


Mr. W. M. MOLLISON showed by means of the epidia- 
scope a cyst, 2 mm. in diameter, which he had removed 
from the vocal cord of a trained nurse by the direct 
method. Microscopically it was found to be a cyst 
lined with ciliated epithelium. He also showed a tonsil 
of a boy aged 6, which was found to contain giant-cell 
systems. 

Mr. W. ROS, discussing the second case, said it was. 
not very rare to find microscopical evidence of tubercle 
in tonsils removed from children who had obvious 
tuberculous glands in the neck.—Dr. DAN MCKENZIn 
said it should be recognised that in the case of enlarged 
—presumably tuberculous—glands in the neck the 
tonsils were usually smaller, not larger, than normal.— 
This was confirmed by Sir WILLIAM MILLIGAN and the 
PRESIDENT. 


Lympho-sarcoma of Post-nasal Space Treated by Radium. 


Mr. C. W. HOPE exhibited a man, aged 34, who was 
admitted to hospital on account of nasal obstruction 
with occasional blood-stained nasal discharge. A 
large bluish-red mass in the post-nasal space was found, 
pushing down the soft palate, a large mass behind the 
left posterior faucial pillar, and a smaller swelling on 
the right side. Wassermann was negative. Scattered 
glands were found, one examined being reported to be 
lympho-sarcoma. Treatment by radium buried in the 
growths (60 to 30 mg.) resulted, in less than a month, 
in the clearing of the post-nasal space, a reduction in 
the size of the faucial pillar, and the glands in the neck 
being brought to one-third their previous bulk. 

Mr. H. TinuEY related a case in which a man, 
aged 72, had a large tonsil and a “‘throaty’’ voice. 
This was treated by galvano-cautery about twice a 
week and it disappeared. A few months later the 
patient complained of discharge from one ear and nasal 
obstruction. It was due to reappearance in the post- 
nasal space of a sarcomatous tumour. It disappeared 
after applying radium once or twice; breathing and 
hearing became good again, and the discharge from the 
ear ceased. When next he appeared he had a mass 
over the sterno-mastoid, and again after radium was 
applied it vanished. About ten months later the 
patient consulted a leading oculist on account of prop- 
tosis, probably due’to recurrence behind the orbit. He 
died in a nursing home after vomiting a good deal of 
blood. Mr. Tilley’s prognosis in this case was therefore 
grave. 

Sir WILLIAM MILLIGAN raised the question of radium 
possibly inducing severe blood changes, such as the 
patients referred to exhibited, and which his own 
patients who had had a similar treatment showed. His 
experience was that this severe anemia did not occur 
in subjects of lympho-sarcoma who did not have radium 
applied.—Mr. ANDREW WYLIE spoke of a case of 
lympho-sarcoma who contracted erysipelas accident- 
ally, and in three weeks the growth had disappeared. 


Diagnosis of Carcinoma of Larynx. ‘ 


Mr. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS showed a woman, aged 52; 
who had sprouting granulations on one cord, a portion 
of which was removed and reported to be epithelioma. 
The Wassermann test, then and subsequently, was 
returned as negative. Iodides were, however, giveD 
and proved so beneficial that the exhibitor regarded it 
as a syphilitic case, in spite of the expert pathological 
finding.—Mr. RosE agreed there was no evidence ot 
epithelioma in the larynx at present, and did not think 
the sections were those of epithelioma.—Mr. HOPE did 
not regard the benign course as contradicting the 
microscopist’s view that it was epithelioma, as many of 
these cases showed very low malignancy. | 
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ip Lupus Treated by Sodium Iodide and Ionisation. 


* Mr. DoUGLAS HARMER and Mr. T. H. Just showed 
two male patients, aged respectively 18 and 41, whose 
| lupus was successfully treated on the Copenhagen plan— 
sodium iodide and ionisation. The younger patient had 
\active lupus in the upper part of the vestibule on each 
vside of the nose, the whole hard palate and part of the 
/ soft were covered with nodules, and the epiglottis was 
/podular and partly ulcerated. During four months he 
/ had had 13 treatments by ionisation. Thesecond patient 
‘came with the skin covering the cartilaginous parts of 
the nose much thickened and swollen, the anterior 
ares and columella were ulcerated over their whole 
‘surface and covered with crusts. He had had 15 ionisa- 
‘tion treatments in seven months. 


vassistant who, last February, had a tooth removed to 
»relieve an abscess in the upper jaw. The face swelled, 
tand pus escaped externally, and cedema of the lower 
«eyelid supervened. A subperiosteal abscess was opened, 
‘amd the pus contained actinomycotic granules. From 
-jhese an autogenous vaccine was prepared, and under 
jreatment by this the inflammation was gradually 
‘subsiding. . 

_ Other cases were also shown and discussed. 


Actinomycosis of Upper Jaw. 
‘ Mr. HARMER and Mr. Just also showed a butcher’s 
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1 ROYAL MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY OF 
| 


t THE second meeting of the society for the session was held 
‘nthe Faculty Hall, Glasgow, on Nov. 5th, when Dr. LEONARD 
) SINDLAY made a communication on 


; Epidemic Encephalitis (Encephalitis Lethargica) in 
hy Childhood, 

pased on an analysis of 23 cases observed during the present 
‘year. Most of the cases sickened during the month of May and 
"0 were boys. The salient features were sudden onset with or 
without fever, choreiform movements and some form of para- 
/ysis, most frequently of a cranial nerve and especially of the 
/ntrinsic or extrinsic muscles of the eyeballs. In some of 
she early cases marked congestion of the optic discs was 
bserved. The chorea passing off, the child usually passed 
‘nto a state of lethargy which was more less pronounced 
and lasted for varying periods. On recovering from the 
-ethargy, the most peculiar night restlessness appeared, 
md this, he stated, has been a most typical and striking 
,eature of the cases. The children were unable to sleep 
“it night, but spent the time shaking the pillows, 
‘ranging the bedclothes, performing duties of the toilet, 
‘huttering and singing to themselves. They might even get 
‘1p out of bed, dress themselves, and go out into the streets 
0 play ; they also developed dirty habits—e.g., defeecated on 
he floor and smeared the bed and bedding with the excreta. 
‘uring the day at this period nothing abnormal except the 
yemnant of paralysis may be noted, or a certain degree of 
lrowsiness might be present. Suggestion was tried without 
vifect, although from the tendency of the nocturnal restless- 
tess to disappear on change of surroundings, this condition 
)eemed to be of a psychic nature. 


| Results of Examination of Cerebro-spinal Fluid. 

Dr. CECILIA SHISKIN recorded the results of the examina- 
‘ion of the cerebro-spinal fluid in the cases dealt with by 
Jr. Findlay. Like other workers, she had found no marked 
‘hange in pressure, colour, sugar-content, cytology, or 
vacteriology. Lange’s colloidal gold test was performed in 
| 0 cases, and a luetic type of reaction was obtained in 16 
vases. In some the reaction was as marked as in the case 

f general paralysis of the insane, but the Wassermann 
eaction was always negative. It was found that the posi- 
ive Lange reaction was only obtained when excess of 
jlobulin was present. It was suggested that the reaction 
‘epended on a combination of globulin and toxin, and that 
jhe wtiological factor was of the nature of a spirochete. 
‘his thesis was supported by finding a normal cerebro- 
Pinal fluid act like one from a case of meningitis on being 
econdarily infected, but in experiments where normal 
erebro-spinal fluid was inoculated with spirochetes it was 
10t found possible to induce the luetic type of reaction. 

Th the discussion that followed, Dr. A. K. CHALMERS, 
nedical officer of health of Glasgow, speculated as to a 
ossible relationship between influenza and the condition 
lescribed by Dr. Findiay. 

Dr. WinL1aM M. ELLiorr showed a, series of microscopic 
ections illustrative of brain lesions in epidemic encephalitis. 
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HUMAN PARASITOLOGY. 


With Notes on Bacteriology, Mycology, Laboratory 
Diagnosis, Hematology, and Serology. By DAMASO 
Rivas, B.S. Biol., M.S., M.D., Ph.D.. London and 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company. 1920. 
Illustrated. Pp. 715. 365s. 

AN up-to-date text-book of human parasitology has 
long been overdue, so that a pleasant feeling of anticipa- 
tion is aroused on turning over the pages of this 
attractive-looking volume. The book is well printed 
on good paper and illustrated with 422 figures and 
16 plates, several of them coloured. Of the former 127 
have been borrowed from Brumpt’s ‘‘ Précis de Parasito- 
logie’’ and 41 from Castellani and Chalmers’s ‘‘ Manual 
of Tropical Medicine,’’ and while the book contains 


, little information which cannot be found in either of 


these volumes many of the extreme views expressed in 
the latter have been reproduced here. It appears that 
the author has not followed the literature of the last 
few years and has relied for much of his information on 
published text-books, which are themselves out of date. 
The book gives a good general Survey of the extent of 
human parasitology, but as a text-book for students we 
feel that it may mislead. 

The Protozoal section is behind the times. Chromidia 
are said to be derived from cytoplasmic remains, while 
mitosis is defined as a primary division of the nucleus 
into two parts followed by a similar division of the 
cytoplasm. Hntameba coli is said to be readily culti- 
vated, while FE. histolytica, according to the author, 
feeds on decayed matter. E.coli, E. histolytica, and 
E. tetragena are treated as separate Species, while 
autogamy as occurring in EF. coli is illustrated by a 
diagram from Wenyon, though this observer has long 
since abandoned the view. The author claims to have 
found EF. histolytica and its cysts in pyorrhoa, though 
from his figure the so-called cysts appear to be 
degenerate polynuclear leucocytes. Many undoubtedly 
spurious species of entamcebz are included, while some 
of the now well-known forms are omitted. The con- 
tribution does not compare well with Dobell’s account 
of the amoebe living in man, which was published over 
a year ago. 

The Spirochetes are considered as flagellates, a view 
which hardly any accredited parasitologist upholds at 
the present time, while Schaudinn’s views on the 
development of halteridium and the relation of the 
intracorpuscular parasites to the trypanosomes are 
again brought forward, though they have long since 
been disproved. Leishmania is said to have been 
found in horses and rabbits, and L. donovani to be not 
inoculable to animals. The culture of leishmania is men- 
tioned in such a manner that the reader would suppose 
it to be something of a curiosity and not a procedure 
which is of almost daily occurrence in many laboratories. 
Trypanosoma gambiense and T. rhodesiense are both 
described, and the diseases which they cause in man are 
said to be similar if not identical, whereas it is well 
known that the latter produces a much severer type of 
infection than the former. The description of the 
development in the tsetse-fly is confused, and a sexual 
as well as an intracellular stage is mentioned, though 
neither of these has been demonstrated. 

The account of the Human Intestinal Flagellates is 
as inadequate as that of the entamcebs, and the same 
may be said of the coccidia, no mention being made of 
the three undoubted species which have been described 
in recent years. The development of the malaria 
parasites in the mosquito is given as taking place far 
too rapidly. Yellow fever is classed with the filterable 
viruses, but it is mentioned that Noguchi and Pareja 
claim to have found a flagellate in the blood. The 
author evidently means a spirochete, but having 
admitted these organisms to the protozoa he might 
have given a more complete account of Noguchi’s most 
important work. 

The section devoted to Helminthology is better than 
that on protozoology and is well illustrated with figures 
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from well-known treatises on the subject. A clearer 
account, with figures,-of, the ‘very important develop- 
ment of the’ schistosomés in molluscs as worked out by 
the Japanese, and later by Leiper and others, might 
have been given. The author seems still to regard the. 
direct invasion ‘of the ‘skin by miracidia as worth dis- 
cussion. No mention is.made of the distinctive hosts of 
S.mansoniand S. hematobium, as demonstrated by Leiper 
in Egypt. In the table facing p. 242 the genital pore of 
schistosoma is said to be anterior to the ventral sucker, 
while on p. 259 it is stated to be behind it... In the some- 
what lengthy discussion on the periodicity of filarize no 
mention is made of.Bahr’s work in Fiji, and in con- 


nexion with Filaria loa, Leiper’s work, on chrysops is, 


completely ignored. dow 

In the section on the Pathogenesis of the Body Louse 
it is stated that ‘‘it has been said to transmit the 
parasite of relapsing fever and of typhus fever.’’ ‘The 
student will hardly realise from this. that it is nowa 
well-established fact... No mention of the transmission 
of trench fever by lice. is made.. On the other hand, the. 
bed-bug is definitely stated to. transmit. Leishmania 
donovani and Trypanosoma cruzi, although in neither 
case, has this been proved to take place. By a curious 
error on p. 552 Glossina palpalis is stated to transmit 
Trypanosoma brucer. ee 

The section on. Vegetable Parasites covers much the 
same ground as Brumpt’s text-book. An Appendix 
gives an account of the uses of the microscope and the 
methods of mounting worms as museum. specimens. 
Under Bacteriology, Mycology, and Protozoology a few 
practical hints for laboratory workers are given, but in 
the examination of intestinal protozoa the use of iodine 
in the diagnosis of cysts is not mentioned, and in the 
method of staining entamcebe the. wet. fixation is 
described, but the student is. instructed to dry the film 
before mounting—a fatal procedure. The last chapter 
deals with Heematology and. Serology and the, usual 
methods of blood technique and of the Wassermann 
reaction are described. 

In the preface the author protests against the constant 
change of name to which parasites are, subjected, and 
says that he has followed the International Rules of 
Nomenclature. Yet we find that four distinct names 
are used in this book for a single. parasite—namely, 
Trichiuris trichiurus, Trichuris , trichiwras, Tricho- 
cephalus trichiwra, and Trichocephalus trichiwris,. 
while in the index we find Trichiwris trichiura. Space 
is occupied with an account of the treatment of 
malaria, ankylostomiasis, and other helminthic infec- 
tions, without mention of emetine for amcebic dysentery 
or of tartar emetic for ,leishmania and schistosoma 
infections. ‘ 

We rise from .a’,perusal of this latest treatise. on 
human parasitology with a feeling of disappointment. 
Tt contains much information which is correct and 


attractively presented. But there are so many errors, 


of statement and omissions as to invalidate its use as 
a. text-book for the student. 
the last few years are passed. over or receive casual 
mention. We trust the author will take an early 
opportunity of remedying these real defects. 


MEDICINE IN ENGLAND .DURING THE REIGN- OF 


GrEoRGE III. 


Being the FitzPatrick Lectures 1917-1918, delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
By ARNOLD CHAPLIN, M.D.Camb., F.R.C.P. London: 
Henry Kimpton and Co., and the Author at 3, York 
Gate. 1920. Pp. 141.” 6s. 

Dr. Chaplin has collected a vast amount of informa- 
tion as to medical matters during the 60 years of the 
reign of George III., on some of which we made 
comment in a leading article (THE LANCET, Nov. 24th, 
1917). The,book now published deals more with the 
conditions under which medicine flourished than with 
the art and science itself, and we are a little disappointed 
that the author did not give us some pictures of the 
medical life of the time, because no one could be better 
qualified than he to do so. His somewhat austere and 
restrained accounts of the condition of the medical 
profession in 1760, of the state of medical education, 
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has stayed for the hundred years since 1817. 


Advances made during !} 
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of the conflict between’ the Fellows’ and  Licentiates, 
of the naval and military medical services, and of public 
health matters, informing as they are and valuable from 
their wealth of bibliographical references, call, we feel, 
for the relief given by personalia. . “ae 

When Dr. Chaplin departs from his restraint and 
lets himself go his narrative becomes fascinating. 
His accounts of Thomas Young and William Charles 
Wells show. how he can write when his subject 
inspires him. It is curious that although the author 
writes so enthusiastically of Young and Wells, whose 
claim to fame rests more upon their researches in. 
physics than in medicine, he does not mention J oseph 
Black. . But for those who have imagination Dr. 


| Chaplin’s lectures are stimulating. Take these bald 


figures from the tables given on p. 135 of “‘ The Com- 


position of the. College of Physicians’’ in 1746 and 
compare it with, the list for 1817:— : ae 
17465) | MELTS Da 
FELLOWS (54). FELLOWS (89). 
In West End «0.0.57 In’ West End 2.05 1.0038) 5 
» de City, 2a wi Sale at: i Oiby..berterseens ae 
Elsewhere .. 13 Elsewhere ... suit Fe 4 
LICENTIATES (24). LICENTIATES (224). 9 © © 
In West End 7 In West End. ...' ... 67° 
SY Gity eae eee 4, City... a, ste 
HlsewhereLaraoaits hadi Elsewhere. ...: ..: 132 


| 


Here we see at once the gradual flow of the tide of 
professional and fashionable life fromthe City, through 
Soho to the Cavendish-square and Harley-street district, 
where, however, the consulting physician or surgeon 
Inciden- 
tally we may recali the fact that one of the most notable 
inhabitants of Harley-street was the infamous and 
fashionable quack St. John Long, who practised at 
No. 41 from-about 1829. °° oni ae ee 
Much has been written and spoken of late years as 
to the overcrowded condition of the medical: profession 
in these islands. Dr. Chaplin, however, shows by some 
figures extracted from ‘‘The Medical? Register’’ for 
1782 that the proportion of practitioners to population 
at that date did not differ much from that of the 
present. day. In 1782 there was 1 medical, man for 
every 1752 persons in England and. Wales; at the 
present time the figures are 1 medical man to 1440 
persons. For London the figures are: in 1782, 
1 medical man to 840 persons; at the present day, 
1 to 705 persons. The scale of remuneration has not 
increased; a modern consultant charges 2 or 3 guineas 
as against the 1 guinea fee of his predecessors, . but. 
the purchasing power of the sovereign has markedly 
decreased—to say nothing of the existing slump, while 
the services which he renders are more costly. We rise 
from reading Dr. Chaplin’s lectures with the hope that 
some day he will give us a more freely written and 
expanded account of medical men and medicine in the 
days of George III.—it is not ungrateful to ask for 
more; it is appreciative. WO Smet 1G 





ANATOMY AND EMBRYOLOGY OF THE NOSE, &C.* 


The Nose, Paranasal Sinuses, Naso-lacrymal Passage- 
ways, and’ Olfactory Organ in Man: a: Genetic, 
Developmental, and Anatomico-physiological Con- 
‘sideration. ‘By J. PARSONS SCHAEFFER, A.M., M.D., 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Co. 
1920. ¢@Pp.Bai- mi 
Professor Parsons Schaeffer has produced a large, 
one might almost say a monumental, book on the 
anatomy and embryology of the regions mentioned in 
the title. A feature of the work is’ the very numerous 
and excellent collection of illustrations, which are 
beautifully reproduced and cannot, fail to be of great 
value to anyone studying the anatomical minutize of the 
nares and their accessory cavities. The text is, for the 
most part, clearly written, in spite of the over-frequent 
repetition of certain points, but it could be wished that 
the interests of the practising rhinologist had been 
more constantly kept in mind, and that those details 
of especial value in operative work had been elucidate 
with a thoroughness commensurate with the size and 
fullness of the book. Thus, there is a table giving the 


distance of the sphenoidal ostium from the “root 





land: floor of the sinus, but no mention of its posi- 
tion relative. to the mid-plane of the head: the 
‘only skiagrams are of dried skulls,’ and have not 
‘peen taken with the proper orientation necessary in 
‘clinical work; Pfahler’s method of accessory-sinus 
, skiagraphy, in which the film is placed in the mouth, is 
certainly mentioned, but a reproduction of a skiagraph 
‘by this method would have been welcome. Of the 
“naso-lacrymal passage the author makes the point that 
N@iinerous irregularities and diverticula ‘often render 
_ probing impossible without the establishment of false 
)passages; his description of the external relations of 
‘ot lacrymal sac, however, will not greatly help the 
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surgeon who wishes to excise it. Subsequent chapters 
deal thoroughly with the arterial, venous, and lymphatic 
\supply, and with the nervous connexions, and the 
“genital spots’’ of Fleiss are fully discussed. The 
section on the anatomy of the olfactory apparatus is 
particularly good, and there is a final chapter on 
“physiological addenda.’’ The work is a notabie 
contribution to anatomical literature. 


| : aa 

peat ENCEPHALITIS 

_. (Encephalitis Lethargica). By FREDERICK TILNEY, 
|, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Neurology, Columbia Uni- 
|. versity, &c.; and HUBERT S. Howkn, A.M., M.B., 
'. Instructor in Neurology, Columbia University. New 
. York: Paul B. Hoeber. 1920. Pp. 252. $3.50. 











k | LETHARGIC encephalitis certainly deserves a mono- 
‘graph to itself. During the last three years the disease 
/has appeared all over the globe, ina series of epidemics 
ith features in common and with somewhat unexpected 
jclinical differences, rendering a revue d’ensemble very 
desirable. The authors have had considerable expe- 
ience of the disease, and have illustrated their book 
with personal cases and with good pathological and 
\clinical photographs. On the clinical side the varieties 
already familiar. to the neurologist receive full con- 
Jsideration, and the _ pathological descriptions are 
‘remarkably complete. Their general conclusion is 
that. the affection is allied to poliomyelitis, but 
Jnot identical with it, and that there is little real 


fae and basis for regarding: it and influenza as 









one and the same. In view of the fact that 
‘clinical ‘data are constantly accumulating, it is 
/not surprising there is little reference to -the possi- 
ibility of one of the manifestations of the disease being 
janalogous to Dubini’s disease, though the myoclonic 
‘variety is mentioned. The book lacks a good index, 
‘and the bibliography might with advantage have been 
‘considerably extended. We .note with approval the 
‘critical attitude of the authors as to the alleged 
microbial agent and its communication to animals. 
‘Many unsuccessful experiments.along this line have 
»been recorded ; the diplostreptococcus of Wiesner seems 
‘to have been a contamination. 





{np 
NEUROLOGICAL AND OTHER PAPERS. 


_ Reprinted from the Writings of JoHN MICHELL 
__ CLARKE, M.A., M.D. Cantab., LL.D. Bristol: J. W. 
. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 1920. Pp. 263. 10s. 6d. 

| Weare glad to have this memorial of a distinguished 
neurologist, known to many as a man of wide and 
Scholarly outlook and culture, and trust it will find its 
place on the shelves of all whose interest lies in the 
study of neurology. Dr. Michell Clarke made many 
contributions to his subject, of which only a selection is 
‘here given, but it includes his Bradshaw lecture! on the 
nervous affections of the sixth and seventh decades of 





‘cord degenerations in anzmia, toxic polyneuritis, and 
Others already known and valued for their clinical 
isight and pathological minuteness. Those of a more 
‘general nature, forming the second part of the volume, 
‘areno less interesting. Several of these papers appeared 
in our own columns,” but memories are short, and new 
literature ever pushes older contributions into the back- 
round, but these original papers of Dr. Michell Clarke 


will, We are convinced, have an honoured place and an 
abiding value. 


1 THE LANCET, 1915, ii., 1016, 1069. 
2. THE LANCET, 1907, i., 1772, and ii., 538; 1912, ii., 538. 
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APHASIA AND ASSOCIATED SPEECH PROBLEMS. 


By MICHAEL OSNATO, M.D., Associate in Neurology, 

Columbia University, &c. Preface by FREDERICK 

TILNEY, M.D., Professor of Neurology, Columbia 

University. New York: Paul B. Hoeber. 1920: 

Pp. 191. , $2.50. 

THIS readable little book provides a good illustration 
of the impracticability of attempting to deal with a 
vast, complex, and controversial subject in compara- 
tively small compass. Dr. Osnato’s general thesis is 
that ‘‘intelligence in its widest sense, apraxia, and 
aphasia are one and the same process, that they 
develop together and disintegrate together’’; and 
again, “‘the function of speech and voluntary move- 
ment is an integral part of the development of the 
functions of the entire brain, and is incapable of being 
anatomically, physiologically, or psychologically sepa- 
rated into centres.’’ To establish so iconoclastic a 
hypothesis the writer must in the first place supply 
conclusive pathological evidence of a positive kind: 
militating against cortical localisation, and in the 
Second place explain away some 1500 autopsies on 
cases of aphasia, which go to show that the function of 
speech is ordinarily located in the left hemisphere as 
opposed to the right, and in a certain area of that 
hemisphere. Neither of these procedures, however, 
receives any consideration from the author, whose 
method it is to quote cases favouring his contention 
and ignore others confuting it. No contribution to a 
vexed scientific question can have any value if it lacks, 
the elementary virtue of unprejudiced approach. 





PSYCHONEUROSES OF WAR AND PRACE. 


By MILLAIS CULPIN, M.D., F.R.C.S8., Lecturer i 
Psychoneuroses, London Hospital. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1920. Pp. 128. 10s. 


WHAT will appeal to the general medical reader in 
Dr. Millais Culpin’s slender volume is his engaging. 
candour over failures and successes alike, and the com- 
plete absence of anything like dogmatism. When we read 
of his difficulties with patients the author seems to reveal 
the working of his own mind in a fashion as charming. 
as it is rare in medical literature. Dr. Culpin’s general 
position is somewhat eclectic in that he chooses what 
he finds useful out of any or all of the varieties of 
psychotherapy as practised to-day; but he admits that 
for the moment he is less concerned with theory than 
with results, and if he cannot hold by all that Freud, 
for instance, has taught as to origins, he accepts 
Freudian mechanisms to explain the outcome of his 
own therapeutic efforts. Thus his summary is that in 
the’ majority of the psychoneuroses there are found 
losses of memory for strongly emotional incidents, and. 
these he endeavours to awaken by getting his patient 
into a hypnoidal state in which he urges him to live the 
painful incident over again; emotion usually shows 
itself, and Dr. Culpin at once seeks to get this emotional 
revival into fullest consciousness, holding that in this 
way the symptoms are most likely to subside. 

We are using no stereotyped formula in cordially 
recommending this little book to the physician; and we 
hope that, since the author states he has found much to 
learn in his study of psychotherapy, he will also have 
much to teach. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN Bopy. 


A Manual of Human Embryology. Sixth edition. 
By J. PLAYFAIR McMurRRIcH, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 
London: Henry Kimpton. 1920. With 290 illustra- 
tions. Pp. 501. 18s. 


THIs is one of the small number of books of handy 
size dealing with the subject of human development, 
and the fact that it has reached its sixth issue during a 
comparatively short term of years is evidence that it 
is appreciated by students of this subject. The reason 
is not hard to find: the descriptions of the various 
processes of development are intelligible and straight- 
forward, the illustrations are adequate, clear, and good, 
and the whole makes a compact little work which 
Should certainly claim the student’s attention. This 
present edition has undergone a certain amount of 
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revision, with the addition of some new figures, among 
which we are glad to recognise those which illustrated 
Streeter’s excellent work on the cranial sinuses. We 
confess, however, to some feeling of disappointment. 
The book leaves us with the impression that the subjects 
of some of its chapters might have been advanced 
further if the author had given less time to the investi- 
gation of German writers and more to the study of 
work produced in England. This thought arises early 
in perusal, when we read of maturation in the human 
ovum, but it applies also to other things, such, for 
example, as the peritoneal disposition and the forma- 
tion of the heart. In this last connexion it is surely 
time to recognise also the absurdity of Born’s diagram 
illustrating the mode of division of the heart. In thus 
hinting at what appear to us to be defects we do not 
do so with any wish to lessen appreciation of the book, 
but with a desire to see the best made of an excellent 
little work. 





SYNOPTIC CHART OF CARDIAC EXAMINATION. 
Arranged by JOHN D. CoMRIE, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E. London: Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, 
Ltd. 1920. 4s. 6d. 

THE chart consists of a stout piece of cardboard, on 
which is depicted a diagram of the chest, with the 
heart mapped out in situ. An inner sliding card worked 
by tapes indicates, through windows cut in the outer 
card, the chief physical signs of several forms of heart 
disease. A pamphlet attached to the back of the chart 
gives some further information. The idea is ingenious 
and the information, on the whole, accurate. While a 
dead chart can never replace the living body for 
teaching purposes, it may be that the one before us 
will help the young student to grasp the elements of a 
difficult subject. 


STUDIES FROM THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH. 
Reprints. Vol. XXXIII. New York: The Rockefeller 


Institute. 1920. Pp. 608. 
RESULTS of the investigations conducted at the 
Institute, or elsewhere under its grants, are first 


reported in a variety of journals and publications. The 
reports are then assembled in volumes designated 
‘* Studies,’’ which appear serially at irregular intervals. 
Hence it occurs that for 1920 not a few of these publica- 
tions in the present volume are marked, ‘*‘ Received for 
publication in 1918.’ Of the 53 papers included no 
fewer than 34 are concerned with pathology and 
bacteriology ; 1 each with physiology and pharmacology, 
chemistry, and experimental surgery; 3 with experi- 
mental biology, all three being by the ever fertile 
and productive Jacques Loeb on amphoteric colloids; 
while 11 emanate from the hospital of the Institute. 
Amongst the papers on pathology eight are devoted to 
lymphoid tissue, including lymphocytosis induced by 
heat and lymphocytes in natural and induced cancer ; 
others deal with resistance to experimental tuberculosis 
in mice, effects of exposure to sun’s rays, and effects of 
X rays. There are other papers on X rays, including 
their direct effects on transplantable cancers in mice. 
Other communications deal with the susceptibility of 
the monkey to experimental poliomyelitis, with blood 
counts in poliomyelitis, and the persistence of the virus 
of the same disease in the nasopharynx. There is an 
account of a yeast medium for prolonging the viability of 
the meningococcus, an account of meningococci menin- 
gitis amongst a civil Chinese population, and of the 
effects of carbonic acid in the cultivation of meningo- 
coccus. The action of chlorinated antiseptics on blood- 
clot and of bile on the clotting time of blood itself are 
described. There is a paper dealing with the influence 
of ether and of hemorrhage on the pressor effects of 
epinephrine, and one on the blood-pressure curve 
following an intraspinal injection of adrenalin. Amongst 
the hospital papers are two on Dakin’s_ solution. 
EK. Uhlenhuth has papers on parathyroids and calcium 
metabolism, on the thymus and amphibian meta- 
morphosis, and on the relation between the thyroid 
gland, metamorphosis and growth, all with reference 
to amphibian larve. There are also’ short con- 


tributions on experimental pneumonia, dysenteric 
bacilli, malarial infections, poisoning by mercuric 
chlorine and uranium nitrate, aromatic amines, 


alveolar air, thermobropism in anopheles, and localisa- 
tion of bacillus abortus in the bovine foetal mem- 
branes. This not complete enumeration will suffice to 
show the wide scope of the subjects which haye 
occupied the attention of the investigators. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. . 
Introductory to Physiology and Medicine. By G. A. 
BUCKMASTER, M.A., D.M., Professor of Physiology, 
University of Bristol; and H. R. B. HICKMAN, M.A., 
M.B., B.Ch. Bristol: John Wright and Sons, Ltd. 
19205 ‘Pp £38i° be. 

THIS is an account of the course offered in the 
University of Bristol. Intentionally, no figures or 
diagrams are inserted, brief instructions only are 
given for those experiments for which the student 
requires personal assistance, and demonstrations 
given to the whole class—for example, on blood 
pressure or respiration—are omitted. The elemen- 
tary course (pp. 1-44) describes the usual experiments 
on the frog’s muscles, nerves, and heart, with 
some simple experiments on the dead mammalian 
heart, the dissection of the eyeball, and a descrip- 
tion of the experiment of Mariotte (1668) and Scheiner’s 
experiment (1650). The ‘‘advanced course’’ (pp. 46- 
111) has special reference to human physiology, and 
includes, amongst other matters, short directions for 
estimation of blood corpuscles, hemoglobin, pulse- 
rate and efficiency of heart, alveolar air, cutaneous 
sensations, reaction time, tendon reflexes, colour 
perception, and hearing; also instruction in the 
use of the spirometer, ergograph and plethysmograph, 
and ophthalmoscope and perimeter. Some selected 
chemical methods (pp. 112-138) are described, including 
the determination of urea by urease, the estimation 
of uric acid, glucose in arine and polarimeter, 
albumin, ammonia, amino-acids, and blood in urine. 
Blood spectra and blood crystals are also described. Of 
modest dimensions and scope, this course is well 
balanced and not too elaborate or over-laden with 
details of experiments on the frog; the future work of 
the medical student in dealing with man is kept in the 
foreground. The book should prove most useful to the 
student when he begins clinical work. 


AN EPITOME OF HYDROTHERAPY. 


By Simon BarucH, M.D., LL.D. London: W. B. 
Saunders Company, Ltd. 1920. Pp. 205. 10s. 


THE position of water as liquid, solid, and vapour in 
materia medica is of primary importance, and it forms 
a most valuable therapeutic agent. Reliable text- 
books on the subject of hydrotherapy are few, and 
many are so antique that one leaves them reposing on 
the top shelf of the library. Professor Baruch’s latest 
contribution, in the form of an epitome, is well arranged 
and readable. The indications for hydrological methods 
of treatment and the manner of their application, from 
the wet pack and cold compress to the latest whirlpool 
bath, are clearly expressed. This is a book which every 
practitioner should read. It should be clearly under- 
stood that in this country much of this form of treat- 
ment is unscientifically applied and is not under 
medical direction and supervision ; hence results much 
harm and discontent, in addition to adverse criticism as 
to its value. America appreciates this valuable adjunct 
to her pharmaccepia, and this book may stimulate some 
interest in the subject here. 

It is questionable whether the massage effect of the 
whirlpool bath is satisfactory. The maintenance of 
temperature is beneficial and if followed by properly 
applied manual massage is excellent in its results. 
Another form of bath, the sedative pool-bath, has been 
extensively used during the war. Observations on this 
are omitted in the section on treatment by sedative 
baths. The chapter on installations and that on 
sunstroke might, we think, have been curtailed 
a little. The information on the former subject is of 


more value to the architect than to the physician, and 
the latter is unnecessarily diffuse. 
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eeospital Principles and ‘Statistics. 
H _ WE report elsewhere. the proceedings at a confer- 
fhgece convened by the Federation of Medical and 
] 


Allied Societies in the rooms of the Medical Society 
a London on Friday, Nov. 5th. The object of the 
meeting was to consider Clause 11 of the Ministry 
_of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, which 
clause no longer exists in its original form. |The 
» Speakers ranged far and wide, though we should add 
, that they did not depart from the real theme, for 
pall of them discussed, from different standpoints, 
‘the principles to be observed if the hospitals of the 
‘country were to fulfil their position as centres for 
the prevention and cure of disease and for the 
_ promotion of medical science and education. al 
_ The position of the voluntary hospitals with such 
-responsibilities before them, and with their 
»notorious pecuniary plight, became the centre of 
»the debate, and the concrete declaration by Lord 
“KNUTSFORD that, unless money was found ‘imme- 
‘diately, the great London’ Hospital, with which 
‘his name will ever be associated, must close at the 
“beginning of next year, led to a ‘resolution which 
/may be very helpful in existing circumstances. The 
ee ation was to the effect that’ the time has 
‘come when the British voluntary hospital system 
ymust be supplemented by State aid, and it in- 
(cluded the suggestion that an orderly scheme of 
sobtaining contributions from patients towards 
“maintenance, and combined action between the 
.voluntary hospitals and the Poor-law infirmaries 
‘Should both be given a trial. The resolution, it 
‘will be seen, forms a programme for a wide field 
of effort and reconciles much divergent energy. 
Everyone knows the splendour of the work done 
‘by the voluntary hospitals, and everyone knows 
that the subscriptions raised by voluntary con- 
tributions in many cases no longer meet current 
vexpenses and in no cases leave anything for 
‘structural maintenance, improvements, and addi- 
‘tions. Three sources of increased revenue for 
these hospitals are at once indicated by the 
resolution—namely, improvement in’ the methods 
whereby voluntary subscriptions are raised. State 
aid, and municipal: aid. The resolution suggests 
‘not that one source is better than any of the 
others or than any combination of the others, 
‘but that all ought to be utilised. The reports 
of Sir NAPIER BURNETT, as- Director of —Hos- 
pital Service for the Red Cross and St. John, 
have demonstrated that the plans under which 
voluntary subscriptions to hospitals are collected 
are chaotic, inadequate, and old-fashioned in too 
‘Many cases, and it follows that more money can be 
‘expected if heed is paid to the methods of collecting. 
‘The State has made grants and has. promised 
further grants to the voluntary hospitals, although 
‘the Treasury can only find gradually the money to 
carry out that central and coérdinate scheme which 
if will be the responsibility of the Ministry of Health 
later to furnish. Many municipalities are willing, 
it is believed, to organise the support: of hospitals 
im their own areas, but many ratepayers in those 
areas, it is known, resent very strongly ‘the- pro- 
ceeding. Where the locality is' suitable; and where 
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the population is willing, there canbe no. objection: 
to municipal support of ‘hospitals. | But it is’ abso- 
lutely necessary: that' these institutions, whether 
large or small, whether State- or rate-aided, or 
dependent upon the generosity of the rich or the 
subscriptions of the sick, should carry out their 
great future, as the basis upon which: preventive 
medicine is founded, as the source’of the best 
therapeutics, and as the home of progressive 
learning. And this can only happen’ if the 
medical profession, composed of the executive 
officers of medicine, State or private, preven- 
tive or curative, general or special, is called into 
counsel by hospital authorities, and is treated as 
a partner in an undertaking’and-not as a servant 
of an administration... And this is a broad reading 
of many of the speeches delivered, as well as of 
the resolutions passed at the interesting conference 
last week, 

On the same afternoon that the, conference was 
taking.,place a statement dealing. with hospital 
statistics, prepared by Mr. H. R. MAyNARD for King 
Kdward’s Hospital Fund for London,’ was published, 
and furnished valuable details as to the position 
of the London. voluntary hospitals. The statement 
is founded on the published accounts of 109 hos- 
pitals, the total being made up as follows: 
1l general, with medical schools and with an 
average of over 100 beds in daily occupation, 
8 general without medical schools and with an 
average of over 100 beds in daily . occupation, 
13 smaller general, 2 hospitals for tuberculous 
patients, 5 for women, 6 for children, 5 for oph- 
thalmic patients,.3 for cases of epilepsy and 
paralysis, 14 cottage hospitals, 8 lying-in, and 
54 unclassified institutions.., These — hospitals, 
taken together with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and. the Cancer Hospital, provide a. total of 9988 
beds. in average daily occupation in 1919, the total 
number of in-patients being 146,585 and of out- 
patients 1,318,915. The features affecting the London 
hospitals during the year 1919 are the rise in 
prices, salaries, and wages, and the loss of payment 
from naval and military patients. The total ordinary 
expenditure during the year, including maintenance, 
administration, and rent, rates, and taxes,, but 
excluding capital expenditure, interest on borrowed 
money, and contributions to the maintenance of 
convalescent homes and country branches, amounted 
to £2,137,755. The receipts from the authorities in 
aid of the expenditure on naval and military patients 
amounted to £69,716, or 3°26 per cent. of the total 
ordinary expenditure, and:the balance of £2,068,039 
had to be met out of the normal sources of hospital 
revenue. As the total ordinary expenditure in 1913 
was £1,142,938, the London voluntary hospitals had 
in 1919 to provide out of normal sources, as com- 
pared with the year before the war, an additional 
working expenditure of £925,101, or an increase 
of .80°97. per cent. The honorary secretaries of 
King Edward’s Fund, in presenting the statement of 
statistics to the PRINCE OF WALES, the President of 
the Fund, state that the corresponding increase in 


1915 was. only about,4.per cent., in. 1916 13 per 


cent., in 1917 27 per cent., and in 1918 40°98 per 
cent. Comparisons of cost per bed between the 
current year and the; previous year are omitted 
from the statement, but the average cost of. each 
group of hospitals has, been prepared, and will 
be. of great assistance to hospital managers in 








1 King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. Statistical Report of 
the’ Ordinary Expenditure. of 109. London Hospitals for the Year 
1919, 


Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co., Ltd., 1, New Street- 
scruare, #.C. 4, 1s. 6d. ! 
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The quantities of vaccine used are noteworthy, — 
since in one case they worked up from 4000 
to 350,000 millions, the latter dose being 3'5 c.cm, 
in volume. Even with these enormous doses no 
reaction, general or local, developed. | 
They regard these vaccines as valuable in the 
treatment of contacts, convalescents, and carriers, 
and also in the established disease in which they ~ 
advise their use in conjunction with antitoxin. For 
prophylactic purposes they advise doses of 200 to 
8000 millions in infants and 8000 to 200,000 millions 
in adults. It is obvious that no critical judgment — 
of the value of this method can be formed on the 


small number of cases here recorded, but they were 


controlling expenditure. The figures record the 
worst; they deal with London, where the position 
has always been especially difficult; and the worst 
does not appear irremediable. But far greater 
public interest in the hospitals is wanted, not only 
in London, but throughout the kingdom. If the 
general public would subscribe and would organise 
their levies, a surprising relief of financial stress 
would follow. The Federation of Medical and 
Allied Societies might do well to hold further 
meetings, for the recent convention was very 
instructive, and the more people who understand 
the questions at issue the more numerous will be 
the supporters of the voluntary system. 








































cee meen meee nee EE all cases of long standing, and in each case there 

: » was an abnormal state of the nose or naso-pharynx, 

The Treatment of Diphtheria an association favourable to the carrier condition. 
Carriers. The success of the treatment in the circumstances 


Tae “carrier” problem in infectious disease is | *® sufficiently striking to warrant extended trials. 
p 


one of the most difficult and at the same time one 
of the most urgent questions from the point of view 
of the hygienist, the bacteriologist, and the medical 
practitioner. It is incidentally one of great interest 
to the public, although it may be doubted whether 
that interest has yet been sufficiently arcused. 
Nor is the time quite ripe for insisting upon public 
education, since it must be confessed that efficient 
methods of discovering the carriers and of rendering 
them innocuous have yet to be evolved. For these 
reasons any practical contribution to the question 
in regard to any of the infectious diseases is to be 
welcomed, and we draw our readers’ attention to a 
paper in this issue of THE LANCET by Dr. A. REITH 
FRASER and Dr. A. G. B. DUNCAN, of Aberdeen, on the 
treatment of diphtheria carriers with detoxicated 
Klebs-Loffler vaccine. 

The authors define a carrier as one “ who harbours 
virulent pathogenic organisms, and is capable of 
infecting others, though not himself exhibiting any 
of the clinical signs of the disease.” They dis- 
tinguish between the so-called “ positive throats” 
—which are practically cases of delayed resolution, 
where the bacilli persist for periods up to three 
months—and the true carrier, where the bacilli 
remain for long periods with unabated virulence in 
spite: of energetic methods of disinfection. They 
point out that in the“ positive” throat the bacilli may 
disappear spontaneously, or after energetic treat- 
ment, and that a few doses of stock diphtheria 
vaccine readily cures them, as shown by Dr. J. L. 
BROWNLIE. Dr. FRASER and Dr. DUNCAN suggest 
that a carrier possesses a certain degree of immunity, 
sufficient to inhibit the organisms but quite insuffi- 
cient to exterminate them, an assumption which 
seems warranted by the facts. They are of opinion 
that many vaccines at present in use are ineffective 
or incompletely effective because of a high endo- 
toxin content contingent on their method of 
preparation, this toxic factor necessarily rendering 
a small dose obligatory where a large dose is 
essential. They have therefore employed de- 
toxicated vaccines prepared by Dr. D. THOMSON’S 
method, using very large doses, with results 
so distinctly encouraging that they may serve 
to stimulate further research on the same lines 
in regard to carriers other than the diphtheria 
carrier. They found that these vaccines caused 
degeneration of the bacilli and their eventual 
disappearance in carriers of several years’ standing. 
They record three cases in detail, with the doses 
given and with the pathologists’ reports on the 
organisms present, showing the change from virulent 
to non-virulent bacilli and then their disappearance. 





The Kidwelly Poisoning Case. 


THe verdict in this sordid but sensational case 
is the one that had been foreseen as inevitable by 
all medical men as soon as the expert evidence for 
the Crown that the first Mrs. GREENWOOD had been 
fatally poisoned by arsenic was countered by 
medical assurances to the contrary. Similarly the 
public had agreed on the probable result when the 
daughter of the victim told the court that she had 
also partaken of the poisoned cup. The elements of 
doubt thus introduced into a case where the 
utmost penalty of the law would follow an adverse 
verdict sufficed, as they were bound to suffice, to 
determine the issue, and a unanimous verdict 
of acquittal set the seal upon general prophecy. 
The only medical interest in the trial is due 
to the fact that the differing judgments of 
medical witnesses in such cases have been over and 
over again commented upon as a slur on medical 
science. Thoughtful people should view the matter 
in another light. Medical science is progressive, 
and knowledge can only progress by inquiry. As 
inquiry is multiplied more things pass from the 
realm of theory, or from the more dangerous realm 
of deduction, to the realm of positive fact, and 
upon facts, accepted as facts by the medical pro- 
fession, members of that profession do not disagree. 
Medical experts called by the Crown (who cannot be 
described fairly as witnesses for the prosecution) 
and medical experts called by the defence should 
certainly agree upon most salient points in dis- 
cussing poisoning by arsenic, for the symptoms 
are classic, and the fatal doses more than approxi- 
mately known. In the GREENWOOD case no differ- 
ences of opinion worth mentioning were expressed 
upon these points. But complete concord could 
not be expected when the other circumstances were 
under discussion, while none of the expert witnesses 
was in attendance on the patient or personally 
aware of the symptoms manifested. 

The jury did not, and could not, receive iD 
these circumstances any uncompromising medical 
direction, while the verdict has removed the case 
from the scope of scientific discussion. Had a 
conviction resulted, especially having regard to the 
general weakness of the case for the Crown, the 
differences between the expert witnesses would 
have been the subject of debate in the interests of 
the accused. For the future guidance of counsel and 
of juries such debates may be useful, but it is our 
experience that authoritative voices are rarely 
heard in the press on these occasions. 
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3 Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
A nnot xtiwons where it would form a worthy complement to the 
“Ne quid nimis.” 
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Toynbee and Cheatle collections on the anatomy 
of theear. Asnegotiations were proceeding slowly, and 
there was some risk of the collection being withdrawn 
from London, it is fortunate that Sir StClair Thomson 
and Mr. Philip Franklin have been able to purchase 
it for a moderate sum, keeping it entire and retaining 
it in thiscountry. We feel thatthe Hunterian Museum 
is its natural destination, and to this the present 
owners are desirous to hand it for the sum which they 
paid for it. Only £300 are required, and at: their first 
meeting of the session the laryngologists of the Royal 
Society of. Medicine collected guite a quarter of this 
sum. But the collection is of almost equal importance 
to the ophthalmologist, the otologist, and the general 
surgeon, particularly to the surgeon dealing with 
the head and brain. We are therefore glad to 
hear that the President of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, Sir John Bland-Sutton, is chairman of 
a committee entrusted with the task of collecting 
at least £300. More than this sum is wanted, as there 
are no less than 450 specimens, and it will cost, in 
addition, between £500 and £700 to satisfactorily mount, 
label, and catalogue the specimens in the College 
Museum. The President of the Sections of Surgery 
(Mr. Walter Spencer), Ophthalmology (Dr. James 
Taylor), Otology (Sir Charles Ballance), Laryngology 
(Dr. Jobson Horne), and the Royal College of Surgeons 
(Mr. H. J. Waring and Professor Keith), together with 
Sir StClair Thomson, are members of this Committee, 
and subscriptions can be sent at once to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Philip Franklin, at 1, Wimpole-street, 
London, W. There is no collection of nasal anatomy 
in the world which can compare with Onodi’s in variety, 
beauty, or value, and we commend the matter to our 
readers’ attention. 





THE REGIONAL MEDICAL STAFF OF THE 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


,. THE scheme for the establishment of referee con- 
ysultants has just been launched by circulars recently 
Lapaed by the Ministry of Health to insurance practi- 
loners and to the Approved Societies. The country is 
‘0 be divided into 27 regions, each with a regional 
' nedical officer acting in four divisions under a divisional 
ymedical officer. We gave the names of the regional 
/medical officers appointed in our issue of July 17th 
bn 147) and need only add here the names of Dr. F. J. 
Glackley (Bristol), Dr. F. B. Thornton (Reigate), Dr. 
3. T. Worthington (Lowestoft), and Dr. E. Parry Evans 
‘Llantwit Vardre), who have just been appointed to 
‘il vacancies which have arisen through inability of 
fificers originally nominated to take up the duties 
.f their posts. Each division has a divisional office 
vith subsidiary offices in the various regions. The 
wincipal offices are in Manchester, York, and London. 
/n Wales there are three regions acting for the office of 
he Ministry of Health at Cardiff. The various regional 
‘fiices are set out in the appendix of the circular. The 
‘jects of the scheme may be summarised as two-fold: 
rst, to assist the societies in cases of prolonged 
<acapacity ; and, second, to help practitioners by con- 
‘ultation and advice in difficult cases. There are other 
,uties in relation to the Insurance Medical Service in 
onnexion with certification and records, to which we 
Jaye already made reference in these columns. It is 
Jateresting to note that the duties of the new medical 
fficers will not be confined to the Sphere of National 
‘nsurance, but they will be employed for such other 
urposes in connexion with any part of the work 
tthe Ministry of Health as may from time 
2 time be found desirable. With regard to the 
Nivioe of specialists, this is only available at the 
resent stage for the assistance of the referees in 
eciding what advice he should give the Approved 
‘ociety or to the practitioner, as the case may 
&. The functions of the new medical officers are 
‘arely advisory. They will not interfere in any way 
‘ith the treatment of the patient or the responsibility 
the practitioner for the welfare of his patient. The 
ew Service depends a great deal for its success on the 
Party codperation of practitioners with the regional 
sedical officers. The medical officers will] be easily 
Jeessible and will welcome inquiries from _practi- 
‘oners on any points of doubt or difficulty occurring in 
Meg work in which it is thought that they can give 
‘sistance. It is to remove these difficulties that the 
2W service has been set up. - If practitioners avail 
uemselves of the facilities afforded, there should be 
-Marked improvement in the efficiency of medical 
“vice. This is an important Step, but is only a step 
, the building up of an adequate service. The proper 
ovision of a consultant service with adequate hospital 
-scommodation and laboratory facilities are the next 
ps to be taken. Until these are provided the 
@dical Service cannot be said to be complete nor the 
: Surance practitioner to be fully efficient. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A SURGEON UNDER 
THOMAS VICARY. 


IN the second Vicary lecture, delivered on Nov. llth 
at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, Sir D’Arcy 
Power drew a parallel between the unsettled conditions 
after the Wars of the Roses and after the Great War. 
The same need for reconstruction in the medical pro- 
fession was apparently felt then as is being felt now. 
Two bodies of surgeons had till then existed in London. 
The one, a small guild of Surgeons proper, mostly 
attached to the suites of the higher nobility; the 
other, a guild of barbers whose members looked 
after the surgical needs of the citizens. In war- 
time the surgeons served with their lords, while 
the barber-surgeons remained at home, accumulated 
wealth, and became a flourishing company. When 
towards the end of the fifteenth century the im- 
poverished state of the nobility brought lean times to 
the surgeons they allied themselves with the prosperous 
Company of Barbers, and in 1540 a United Company of 
Barber Surgeons was ratified by Act of Parliament. 
The guild of surgeons had always endeavoured to 
educate their members and to test their knowledge by 
examination, while the barbers admitted persons to 
their freedom after a prolonged period of apprenticeship; 
by a combination of the two methods a new system of 
surgical education was introduced. Under Thomas 
Vicary, the first Master of the United Company of 
Barber Surgeons, the Company developed a com- 
prehensive system of education. No person could 
practise surgery in the City of London or within 
seven miles thereof without passing the examination 
set by the Company. The bodies of four criminals were 
obtained every year for dissection; thus anatomy as 
well as surgery became the basis of examination, and 
to this there was added such pathology as could be learnt 
from English translations of Galen’s works. 

One of the first acts of the Company was to appoint a 
lecturer on anatomy with four demonstrators under 
him. Dr. John Caius served for nearly 20 years in this 
Capacity, and so inspiring was his teaching that the 
Company’s anatomical department remained the best 
in the kingdom for nearly 200 years. The teaching of 
surgery and pathology was less successful. Both were 








A COLLECTION OF NASAL ANATOMY. 


THE work of the late Professor A. Onodi, of Buda- 
8b, as set out in a treatise, The Anatomy of the Nose 
id its Accessory Sinuses, was made known in this 
Untry as far back as 1894 by Sir StClair Thomson in 
8 “Atlas of Nasal Anatomy.’ Onodi’s later and 
‘portant investigations on the relationship of the 
tic nerve to the accessory sinuses, and of these to 
€ brain, were also deemed worthy of an English 
Anslation. The beautiful sections and dissections on 
nich Onodi’s publications were founded were recently 
ought to this country for disposal, when Professor 
‘thur Keith described the collection as the finest on 
18 Subject in the world, desiring it for the Hunterian 
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taught by lectures at which attendance of every member 
of the Company was compulsory ; clinical teaching was 
discountenanced. The formal surgical lecture had 
always been a part of the teaching of the: guild of 
surgeons, and it was undertaken by each member in 
turn, beginning with ‘‘the auncientest ”’ surgeon. After 
a time the Company decided to abolish this form of 
lecture and to establish a paid: post like that of the 
lecturer in anatomy, with the stipulation that the 
lecturer must be paid out of the private pockets of 
the surgeons who ought to have lectured. The 
teaching of pathology was still more unsatisfactory, 
being allotted sometimes to the lecturer on anatomy 
and sometimes to the lecturer on surgery. Sir 
D’Arcy Power showed the text-books in current 
use in the middle of ‘the sixteenth century :— 
Realdus Columbus for anatomy ; Guydo’s Questions, 
John of Vigo, and Tagaultius for surgery ; Oribasius’s 
Commentaries on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates and 
Caius’s edition of the books of Galen for pathology ; 
Galen’s works, and a little later those of Banester, 
Clowes, and Bullen. The eternal type of student who 
likes to get his knowledge in a condensed form was 
catered for by the Tables of Horatius Morus. 

The examination for the licence was conducted by 
eight specially appointed examiners, of whom four were 
present at each examination. Rejections were by no 
means infrequent, and according to the knowledge dis- 
played the candidate ‘was granted a licence for a 
longer or shorter period, a permanent licence being 
issued only after a further examination. Later the 
second examination became optional, being replaced 
py ‘‘The Grand Diploma,” which was rarely de- 
manded, and corresponded to the present F.R.C.S., 
as it was required only by those who intended to 
devote themselves entirely to the practice of surgery. 
Apprentices who did not propose to practise in London 
were not obliged to submit themselves to examination, 
whereas ‘‘ foreign surgeons’’ licensed elsewhere had 
to pass a nominal test, often too easy, before 
admission to. the Company. This custom frequently 
brought. the Company into grave disrepute. A 
system .of compulsory consultation perhaps formed 
some safeguard to the public from malpraxis. If a 
surgeon had a patient in danger of death or likely to be 
permanently incapacitated he was bound before the 
third dressing to call in the Master and Wardens of the 
United Company, who were sworn to perform this duty 
without exacting a fee. The rule gradually fell into 
abeyance as the population of London increased. 
Sir D’Arcy Power gave pen pictures of the band of 
sixteenth-century reformers—Vicary, Gale, and Clowes, 
Halle, Banester, and Read—who strove to oust the 
quacks by improving the practice of the surgeons; and 
he concluded with a tribute of praise to the Barbers’ 
Company, the members of which had acted as the 
business partners of the surgeons when their fortunes 
were at a very low ebb. By their union with the barbers 
the surgeons were given time to educate themselves and 
to extend their influence until they became an important 
profession. 





RETROPERITONEAL PERIRENAL LIPOMAS. 


ACCORDING to Dr. Walter R. Holmes,' of Atlanta, who 
reports a case in a woman, aged 43, from whom a retro- 
peritoneal lipoma weighing 25 lb. was_ successfully 
removed, tumours of this kind are probably the largest 
solid abdominal new growths. Cases have been reported 
in which the tumour weighed as much as 701b. Of 
113 cases collected by Lecéne in 1919 88 were in women 
and 25 in men, so that 75 per cent. of these tumours 
occur in the female sex. The ages at which 
they’ are found range from 1 to 70 years, but 
the largest number are met with between 40 and 50. 
The symptoms connected with these growths are 
remarkably few in spite of their large size, and are 
referable to pressure. The tumour may press upon the 
inferior vena cava, causing cedema of the extremities ; 
on the portal system, with ascites and dilatation of the 
subcutaneous veins of the abdominal wall; and on the 
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spermatic veins, with the formation of varicocele, 
When the nerve-trunks are affected pain may become a. 
prominent feature. Dyspnoea may arise from pressure on 
the diaphragm. Lastly, digestive symptoms may result, 
consisting in loss of appetite, distension, diarrhoea, or 
constipation. Intestinal obstruction is rare owing to the 
tumour developing behind the peritoneum and not in 
direct contact with the abdominal viscera. Owing to the 
difficulty of the diagnosis the nature of the tumour is 
usually not recognised till operation or autopsy. The 
presence of a large abdominal tumour of slow growth, 
with a smooth rounded surface, soft or semi-fluctuating, 
without mobility, and extending into the flanks, is 
suggestive. A tympanitic area corresponding to the dis- 
tended colon running across the top of the mass may 
indicate its retroperitoneal character. Retroperitoneal 
perirenal lipoma has been most frequently mistaken 
for an ovarian cyst, but it has also been confused with 
almost all abdominal tumours, as well as with extra- 
uterine pregnancy. Dr. Holmes emphasises the import- 
ance of making a cystoscopic examination in all 
suspected cases, so as to exclude malignant disease of 
the kidney. Nephrectomy has been found necessary in. 
48. of the cases on record, including that reported by 
Dr. Holmes. The prognosis is grave. Removal of the 
tumour is difficult, owing to its close relationship to 
important structures, and the mortality after operation 
Recurrences following removal 
are frequent and show a tendency to malignant 
degeneration. . 


ROUTINE STUDY OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY. 


WITH the resumption of municipal activities on the 
termination of the war the Acts dealing with the care oi 
the mentally defective are gradually coming into full 
operation. Before a defective can be dealt with either 
by way of a special school, or by being placed under 
guardianship or in an institution, medical certificates 
have to be given by medical officers specially approved 
for the purpose, by the Board of Education in the case 
of school children or by the local control authority unde 
the Mental Deficiency Actin the case of others. Recently 
the Board has required some evidence of experience 
as a precedent to recognition. The practice of loca 
authorities has varied, some recognising all medica 
practitioners, others demanding proof of competence 
The latter is‘clearly the more satisfactory procedure 
Difficulty, however, arises in regard to the nature 0 
the evidence required. For senior practitioners thé 
fact that they have been engaged in such specialise 
work is adequate; for younger practitioners some specia 
form of’ certificate or diploma would be desirable 
Two forms are at present coming into purview; thi 
diplomas in psychological medicine now granted by 
several universities and other licensing bodies, as th 
English Conjoint Board, and certificates of attendance: 
at special short courses of instruction issued by th 
‘London University. Of these, the former natarall; 
covers the more comprehensive field of studies, bu 
presents the disadvantage of requiring a period 0 
attendance at suitable institutions, and implies, if i 
does not formally require, attendance at courses 0 
special lectures, demonstrations, and practical wor 
extending over several months. Such a course include 
a study of the anatomy and physiology of the nervou 
system, of psychology and neurology, as well as ¢ 
mental defects and disorders. For a diploma of thi 
kind less could not reasonably.be required, but the tim 
involved is more than a medical officer in active wor 
can spare, unless he lives within easy - access an 
is able to secure free afternoons for the purpose 
And this medical officers attached to the school medice 
service or the junior branches of the public healt 
services are unable to do. In consequence they at 
bound to fall back on the short course. 

Two such courses, consisting each of some eigh 
lectures accompanied by demonstration of case’ 
explanations of forms and certificates, and visits t 
schools and institutions for the defective, have just bee 
held by the University of London in conjunction wit 
the Central Association for the Care of the Mental 
Defective. ‘These have been attended by nearly 1 
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ome during the school vacation. 





‘ases by the students, 


“stitutions to see these methods in 
ould have a high educational value, 
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‘r revision courses, 


‘very appointment. 
‘wr this purpose, or even more if required, would soon be 


paid financially by reduction in the number of cases of 


ackward children sent to special schools without the 


use of their backwardness being ascertained and 


namedied, and by the effective education of some of 
ose now. deemed ineducable. To the community 
5 large it is: important that its really defective 
embers should be either segregated or efficiently 
ipervised to prevent them from spending much of 


pair later life in gaols or Poor-law institutions—with 
vitervals of predatory wanderings, or, what is worse 


i 


ll, from improyident marriages or illegitimate unions 
alculated to increase the numbers of the socially 
wefficient. Lengthening of the course beyond the 
week is essential if full use is to be made of the 
‘sits to schools and medical examinations, since with- 
(at knowledge of the methods in use on the part of the 
judent the time of the demonstrating medical officer 
» taken up -in showing the nature of the tests he 
aploys rather than in discussing the application of 
je results to the individual case. There is reason to 
ink that, if a fortnight of continuous study were avail- 
Jle, the. same ground could be covered on the clinical 
(de at least as in the courses for the diploma, though 
te necessary time for reflection and personal applica- 
jon would still be inferior. Any efforts to extend this 
lucational provision are, of course, dependent on the 
sillimgness of local authorities to make it possible for 
jeir officers to attend and to sanction some disturbance 
_ School routine. 











» WHITE SETTLEMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
aie ‘ . TROPICS. . 


OUR Australian correspondent gave some account in 
HE LANCET of Oct. 16th (p. 815) of the Australasian 
€dical Congress held at Brisbane towards the end of 
‘gust last, noting that the principal subject for dis- 
‘ssion was the question of the possibility of the 
manent occupation of tropical Australia: by a 
althy indigenous white race and the conditions 
mducive or essential to such occupation. After a 
ty full discussion the following resolution drafted by 
Subcommittee was adopted as the deliberate view of 
© Congress :— 
After mature consideration of sources: of information 
abodying the results of long and varied professional expe- 
“née and observation in the Australian tropics, the Con- 
€88 ls unable to find anything pointing to the existence 
inherent or insuperable obstacles in the way of the 
t™Manent occupation of. tropical Australia by a healthy 
digenous white race. It considers that. the whole ques- 
n of successful development and settlement of tropical 
Istralia by white races is fundamentally a question of 
plied public ‘health in the modern sense, such as has been 
monstrated and practised with success amongst ‘civil 
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medical officers, and have proved popular. From an edu- 
, ational standpoint a course confined to a week involves 
io only the strict limitation of the subject matter to 
/nental deficiency but the assumption that the students 
with psychological and neurological 
Experience unfortunately has shown that 
his expectation is not entirely justified, and it ig 
-yident that some extension is inevitable to allow of 
How to obtain 
he necessary leave of absence from duty for medical 
| fficers who wish to attend, bearing in mind that the 
‘trength of the staff gives little margin of elasticity, is a 
It may be this could be managed by 
/ olding the courses either immediately before or imme- 
Miately after school holidays, so that part of them might 
A course devised to 
ive some laboratory instruction, demonstrations of 
elected cases, opportunities for individual testing of 
followed by visits to schools or 
actual practice, 
and it is to be 
oped that the organisers of these classes will be able 
_ymake the necessary arrangements. At the same time 
iis desirable that a strong public opinion should support: 
iedemand of the medical officers for such post-graduate 
i since at present study-leave is still 
-ifficult to obtain, whereas it should be an integral part of 
A fortnight or three weeks’ allowance 














populations, under far ‘more difficult conditions, by ‘the 
American authorities in the Philippines prior to the Great 
War, and throughout the military forces of every allied 
Power during that war. It considers that the absence 
of semi-civilised coloured peoples in Northern Australia 
simplifies the problem very greatly. But it desires to 
emphasise in the strongest manner that any considerable 
extension of population and settlement under the existing 
loose conditions of sanitary administration and sanitary 
practice, using these terms in their modern wider sense, 
which prevail at the present time in tropical Australia, 
cannot hope for lasting success and cannot fail to result in 
ultimate disaster. The Congress recognises that a large 
amount of work still requires to be done in working out the 
practical details of any scheme of settlement, but it considers 
that it presents no difficulties beyond those of organisation, 
staff, time, and money. It realises that a great national 
question is involved, but it is unable to discern any obstacles 
which cannot be overcome by earnest and skilled application 
of the principles of statecraft. 

To help in achieving this very desirable end the 
Congress resolved that. the Australian Institute of 
Tropical Diseases should concern itself more directly 
with the problems of health in tropical Australia, that 
the Federal Government should be asked to appoint a 
special investigator for the collection of statistical data, 
and that some system should be organised for the dis- 
Semination of exact knowledge on the requirements, 
personal and communal, essential to healthy life in the 
tropics. Finally it was suggested that legislation 
Should be introduced to deal with the extensive con- 
sumption of alcohol, the planning of towns and houses, 
the provision for recreation, the suitable hours:for work 
in schools and factories, the provision for readily avail- 
able periodical change from the coast to the hinterland, 
and the encouragement of industries specially suitable 
for tropical, Australia. , Australian medicine is clearly 
expressing its determination to make all parts of its 
vast area fit for white settlement. 



























BIOMETRICS AND THE PROCATARCTIC CAUSES 
OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


It is a highly satisfactory sign of the times that 
several recent publications on tuberculosis emphasise 
the importance of the procatarctic or predisposing 
causes of this disease as revealed by modern research. 
Latterly we have studied tuberculosis in’ terms of 
bacteriology rather than ot biology, sociology, and 
heredity, and the half‘ truth—no tuberculosis with- 
out the tubercle bacillus—has obscured our’ vision. 
For 40 years we have been peering down the micro- 
scope at little blobs of carbol-fuchsin with the docile 
and misguided concentration of a hen with its beak on 
a chalk line. It may be that in guinea-pigs and 
Savages the tubercle bacillus behaves exactly as the 
bacteriologist, would expect it to do, but in civilised 
communities we have yet to learn why, when two 
persons are equally exposed to. infection with the 
tubercle bacillus, one is taken and the other left. 
We have yet to discover why the first-born. ‘are 
so comparatively susceptible to tuberculosis, and 
why the, pure-bred Jew is comparatively immune. 
In Appendix V. to the first annual report of the chief 
medical officer to the Ministry of Health, Dr. M. 
Greenwood reviews the epidemiology of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and the work of Dr. J. Brownlee, Professor 
K. Pearson, Miss Hilda Woods, Dr. A. E. Tebb, Miss 
C. M. Thompson, Dr. Leonard Hill, and others. The 
investigations of many of these workers are already so 
well known that they need not be summarised here, 
but, in passing, some of the curious and apparently 
contradictory findings of statistical analyses may be 
mentioned. Miss Thompson’s coefficients, for example, 
show the paradox that in certain localities the worse the 
home conditions the lower the death-rate from phthisis 
in adolescents. But such a finding does not necessarily 
imply that bad housing is good for adolescents, but only 
that in the given instances it has been correlated -with 
something else which is good forthem. As Dr: Greenwood 
says: ‘‘ Spending one’s boyhood on the tail of a.van ...... 
may be a very bad preparation for the economic future : 
but it may be a good thing for one’s health as a boy ...... 44 
It is also interesting that, in certain occupations, the 
female death-rate from tuberculosis is highly correlated 
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with the death-rate from all other causes in women, but 
there is no such substantial correlation in men. Again, 
the male death-rate from tuberculosis is highly corre- 
lated with the index of overcrowding, the female 
death-rate is not so correlated. It is not so much the 
fault of the biometrician and his methods as of the lack 
of reliable data that the results of this line of investiga- 
tion are often suggestive rather than final. But already 
they show that the ancient theories of innate and 
acquired predisposing factors were intrinsically sound. 
The oblivion which overtook these older theories was 
just, since in their development speculation and merely 
formal logic had too prominent a share. Referring to 
the problems of heredity in connexion with tuberculosis, 
Dr. Greenwood points out that the investigations of 
Pearson and his school have revealed the tendency to 
contract phthisis to be heritable in the same way and to 
the same extent as the determinants of stature or other 
bodily dimensions, and even of mental or moral 
characteristics. And it would be expected that ‘‘ general 
health ’’ would be heritable, the parents of more than 
average robustness begetting children of better quality 
thanparents of inferior physique. In providing quantita- 
tive verifications of theories dealing with heredity and 
evolution the English biometric school has been met 
with a certain amount of hostility, part of which, in Dr. 
Greenwood’s opinion, is due to ‘‘a repugnance most 
feel to admit that any important element of national 
hygiene is either uncontrollable or only to be controlled 
by methods alien to the temper of a modern State.”’ 
There is another explanation for this hostility : we do 
not like, and we certainly distrust, what we do not 
understand. Like every new science, that of bio- 
metrics has had to create a new vocabulary. To the 
biometrician the following lines may seem a gem of 
lucidity :— 

The reader is reminded that these are partial correlations 
—e.g., the correlation between the death-rate from tubercu- 
losis and the percentage employed in factories in the table 
is not the value directly computed by the correlation of the 
two variables, but the residual value after allowance for the 
correlations of these two with the other variables, viz., 
percentage overcrowded and death-rate from other diseases. 
But to some medical readers this passage will be a trifle, 
or more, obscure, and they may prefer the more tangible 
evidence of ‘‘something on a plate.’’ We cannot, 
however, make great progress without statistics, and, 
as Dr. Lawrason Brown said in the course of his presi- 
dential address at the annual meeting of the American 
Climatological and Clinical Association this year, ‘‘ All 
scientific experiments are statistical arguments in 
favour of, or in opposition to, certain inductions or 
deductions.”’ 





CROWN GALL AND CANCER. 


IN the current (July) number of the Jowrnal of Cancer 
Research, Messrs. Isaac Levin and Michael Levine 
communicate their observations on crown gall. In 
1907 Dr. Erwin F. Smith showed that this tumour-like 
disease of plants could be produced artificially by an 
inoculation of a normal plant with a pure culture of a 
bacillus which he called Bactertwm tumefaciens. In 
the present paper Messrs. Levin and Levine confirm his 
observations. But they differ widely from Dr. Smith as 
to the interpretation of these facts. Dr. Smith held that 
crown gall is practically identical biologically with animal 
and human cancer. And since crown gall is produced 
by a bacterium and various types of plant structures 
may be found ina crown gall, he concluded originally 
‘‘that human cancer must be due to a parasite and 
that one parasite may well be the cause of the most 
diverse forms.’’ But there are obvious differences in 
the structures and functions of animal and of plant 
tissues, and these differences must be taken into 
account in order to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the mechanism of the formation of 
crown galls. Animal tissues respond to injury by a 
protective mechanism—namely, the process of inflamma- 
tion—which, if successful, is followed by a process of 
repair. Ina plant, obviously, a process of inflammation 


cannot occur and protection is afforded by a new 
formation of cells, so that protection and repair are 


CROWN GALL AND CANCER. 


merged into one process. 
rule, do not invade and destroy the tissue in which they 
grow or affect in any way the general welfare of the 
This type of crown gall is merely a protective 
benign cell proliferation. 
to a granuloma or scar. 
analogous to a callus or to a cheloid in the human 
subject. 


plant. 


Alexander Paine, 
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Now most crown galls, as a 


When small they correspond 
Larger crown galls are more 


Occasionally, however, these crown galls develop 


true malignancy. They destroy the tissue in which 
they grow and even show metastasis formation, so that 
the whole plant is dwarfed or even destroyed. This 
condition is rare, but, according to Messrs. Levin and 
Levine, it is undoubtedly quite analogous to animal 
cancer. 
Levine arrive are best stated in their own words :—__ 


The conclusions at which Messrs. Levin and 


‘‘ When two plants of the same size, the same age, growing 


in the same soil under identical conditions of heat, light, 
moisture, and nutrition, are inoculated in the same. regions 
with the same quantity of an identical culture of Bacterium 
tumefaciens, and there develops in one plant a small, benign, 
wart-like structure and in the other a large malignant 
tumour which may destroy the plant, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that the same micro-organism, and only the micro- 
organism, created the two conditions. The only possible 
explanation of the phenomenon lies in the fact that in the 
second plant, for some unknown reason, the cell prolifera- 
tion, which began only as a protection against the bacterial 
invasion and apparently ceased when the bacteria were 
rendered harmless, suddenly received an impetus for limit- 
less proliferation. It seems, then, that the first impetus to 
the cell proliferation and formation of a benign crown gall 
may be caused by the Bacterium tumefaciens. But the trans- 
formation of this protective or inflammatory benign cell 
proliferation into a malignant tumour is due, as in every 
type of animal and human cancer, to some mechanism 
within the organism of the host, independent of the micro 
organisms, the nature of which is unknown.” 


It is noteworthy that this view is very similar to that 
recently expressed in our columns (Oct. 2nd) by Dr. 
whose conclusions were derived 


chiefly from a study of human mammary cancer. The 


phenomenon is also strikingly similar to the experi 


mental production of cancer in animals, by subjecting 
susceptible cells to a process of chronic irritation such 
as painting with tar or feeding with spiroptera. Great 
credit is due to Dr. Smith for having initiated anc 
persisted in the study of this condition in plants 
even although the far-reaching generalisations whicl 
he drew originally from his observations cannot 
be accepted. In fact, his most recent paper entitlec 
‘‘Production of Tumours in the Absence of Parasites” 
shows him to have reached by continued experimenta. 
observation very much the same position as outlinec 
above, although he still adheres to the view that crow! 
gall is analogous to all the types of human Cancer. Ii 
is an unexpected ending—if it be the ending—to the 
controversy about the parasitic «etiology of cancer, 1 
cancer, instead of being a parasitic disease, should be 
looked upon as an escape of the cell from the parasite. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SELECTION. 


At the recent Conference of the Association for th 
Advancement of Education in Industry and Commerce 
held at the University of London, South Kensington, : 
discussion upon the Use of Psychological Tests wai 
opened by Dr. C. 8. Myers. Dr. Myers pointed out tha 
such tests were devised for two different purposes—fo 
obtaining the right individual for a given work and fo 
obtaining the right work for a given individual—and tha 
they were applicable to work either of an educationa 
or vocational character. A person might be advised 0) 
the basis of these tests to take up a vocation of + 
certain kind; this amounted to vocational guidance 
Or a person might be chosen on the basis of thes 
tests as best fitted for a vocation of a certall 
kind; this involved vocational selection. Dr. Myer 
indicated the two principles underlying the variow 
kinds of vocational tests. Some tests were merel; 
performance tests—e.g., tests of assembling, type 
writing, &c. Others were established after analysi® 


1 Archives of Dermatology and Syphilis, vol. ii., August, 192¢ 
p: 176. 
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‘she work into its special psychological characters. For 
joxample, the work at a telephone exchange involved 
xeenness of hearing, good powers of interpreting indis- 
\jinetly heard words, memory for words and numbers, 
speed and accuracy of reaction. Tests could be devised 
io estimate such powers and the degree of success 
w them was first correlated with the degree of known 
ficiency at the vocation in question. According 
)@ the degree of such correlation, these tests were 
‘hen discarded or weighted before being applied 
-or vocational guidance and selection. Dr. Myers gave 
“various illustrations of the proved value of psychological 
ests, 
' NARCOLEPSY. 


| AMONG the morbid states allied to that of encephal- 
tis lethargica’! is the condition first described by 
yélineau in 1881 as ‘‘la narcolepsie,’’ who considered it 
,» neurosis characterised by an imperious desire to 
‘leep, the slumber being usually of short duration. 
zater authors have used the term to include all states 
.f{paroxysmal sleep. ‘“ An attack of narcolepsy,’’ says 
*rofessor Achard,’’ ‘‘commences suddenly, seizing the 
atient in the middle of a meal or even while his brain 
"3 actively engaged in work. A doctor, under the 
‘are of Robin, fell asleep while walking. One of 
éré’s patients used to fall asleep while standing so soon 
8 She leaned against a piece of furniture. Sometimes 
-atients fall to the ground as a result of the sleeping 
\ thack. The muscles retain their tonus, though without 
<ontraction, the eyes are closed, sensitivity is greatly 
‘acreased ; the attack may last from a few seconds 
‘9 some hours and the patient is unaware on recovery 
t what has taken place during sleep.’’ Nutritional dis- 


arbances play an important part in the pathogenesis of 



























of the state of mind induced by drunkenness, in 
which condition a large percentage of these crimes 
were committed. The most difficult class of cases in 
which medical men must appear were charges of rape 
and general sexual offences. The particular issue of 
virginity was known to be one of uncertainty, and great 
injustice might be inflicted either upon complainant or 
defendant ; the medical witness should go no further than 
he could with complete satisfaction to himself. It would, 
Sir Richard Atkin considered, be in the interest of the 
practitioner for the court to have recourse in these cases 
to the services of its own surgeon—that there should be 
one man in the district, recognised as an authority in 
medical jurisprudence, who could relieve the private 
practitioner of this difficult task. Another important 
class of cases is that of abortion, a practice the public 
danger of which necessitates great care in the reporting 
of suspected instances. In the case of insanity the 
medical and legal views might be said to differ ; 
a most important move would be the agreement 
of the professions as to some formula commending 
itself to both. The question which divided them— 
namely, that of criminal responsibility—had perhaps 
been considered too much in relation to murder alone. 
Other difficult cases requiring medical evidence were 
those of divorce, those arising under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, and those relating to all depart- 
ments of public health—difficulties involving the skill of 
the lawyer equally with that of the doctor. In neither 
profession were sufficient pains taken to develop this 
relation between them. Sir Richard Atkin concluded 
with the suggestion that medical jurisprudence might 
be made a post-graduate subject for medical men. 
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hat the bringing together of the medical 


rofessions in the administration of He 


justice. 
‘medical and surgical knowledge applicable to the 
/ucidation of issues determined in courts of law, and 
ommented on the frequency with which doctors are 
ulled upon to give evidence. It was painful, he said, 
» See a Medical man sometimes defeated on his own 
‘ound by a member of another profession who 
“appened to have a special and perhaps very recently 
squired knowledge of the Subject; similarly, it 
aS distressing to see a young man, possibly 
‘trusted with a brief for the first time, incapable 
» Making his point against the defence of an 
Xpert medical witness. The tendency now was 
‘© medical evidence to become more and more 
ominent in the trial of certain issues ; the effect of 
ysical conditions upon conduct was more emphasised, 
ad motives were expressed in terms of pathology. In 
“iminal law offences against the person frequently 
cessitated medical-evidence. The judge tended to 
gard the medical man not as an advocate of either 
de, but as an officer of justice there to help the court in 
6 elucidation of truth. In the instance of murder, 
2 Said, it was only occasionally that doubt arose 
hich could be solved by medical evidence, as only 
‘€ motive of the crime was usually in question; 
it in almost any murder case the question of insanity 
ight be put to a practitioner by the prisoner’s counsel. 
ith regard to charges of wounding, which were very 
merous, the proof of intention of causing grievous 
dily harm was largely dependent upon medical evi- 
"nce; in this connexion, too, arose the vexed question 
I ee Vo eed question 





' Les Rapports de l’Encéphalite Lethargique avec d’autres états 
xy bides, Professor Charles Achard, Paris Médical, Sept. 18th, 


ne liver as alcoholic cirrhosis and gall-stones. It bears 


ysterical narcolepsy is more akin to normal sleep and 
’ay persist for a much longer period. There is recorded 
he case of a woman of 25 who lived in Thenelles, a little 
jillage in the Aisne, and whose sleep persisted through 


Sir Richard Atkin, in his Presidential address at the 
ecent meeting of the Medico-Legal Society, dealt ably 
and legal 


eferred to medical jurisprudence as the large body 


VULVAR DIPHTHERIA SIMULATING SOFT 
CHANCRE. 


ALTHOUGH diphtheria of the vulva is relatively 
frequent in small children, usually secondary to faucial 
diphtheria, this localisation is extremely rare in adults. 
Dr. Ernst Kromayer,! of Berlin, reports a case in a 
woman, aged 22, who, in May, 1919, had contracted 
Syphilis, for which she was treated with salvarsan 
and mercury. On admission to hospital in the 
following August symptoms of syphilis were no longer 
present, but there was a profuse yellow vulvar 
discharge and several ulcers round the urethral 
orifice and clitoris, which were regarded as chancroidal. 
In spite of cauterisation with carbolic acid, which was 
continued for ten weeks, the ulcers became more 
extensive, and when the patient was first seen by 
Dr. Kromayer on Nov. 5th their floor was covered with 
a thick white adherent membrane. Diphtheria bacilli 
were found in the smear and 3000 units of antitoxin were 
injected. Rapid improvement took place and within 
three weeks of the injection the ulceration had com- 
pletely healed. Dr. Kromayer has been unable to find 
a similar case in the literature of vulvar diphtheria 
being mistaken for soft chancre. 





SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN OTO-LARYNGOLOGY. 


AN attempt on the part of the Surgeon-General to 
secure for the American Army a service in oto-laryngo- 
logy, equal to that of the other subdepartments of 
medicine, apparently has disclosed a lack of proper 
special education on the part of those who claim to be 
specialists in this subject. Such a state of affairs was, 
very rightly, judged to be a serious matter, and a 
powerful committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Gibb Wishart and representing the American Medical 
Association and all the American societies in connexion 
with the specialty, has taken the matter up and has 
issued a series of recommendations on the minimum 
curriculum to ‘‘ be followed by those who shall here- 
after seek to become recoguised as specialists in oto- 
laryngology.’’ No regular service in oto-laryngology was 
established in this country in connexion with the army, 
and we do not think that any widespread lack of proper 
special education would have been discovered among 
our specialists in’ these subjects if such a service had 


1 Dermatologische Woch2nschrift, Sept. 18th, 1920. 
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been instituted. Itis rarely that a specialist establishes 
a practice in this country ‘without being attached to 
the staff of a hospital, where his attainments are Ccare- 
fully scrutinised,’ in competition with those of other 
candidates, before his election. The recommendations 
are, nevertheless, of considerable interest, and are 
admirable in their aims and scope. 

The first is as: follows: ‘‘ The candidate must recognise 
that it is impossible to diagnose and treat a patient with an 
affection of the ear, nose, or throat, skilfully, without a 
sound knowledge of general medicine, and to that.end should 
either have practised as a licensed practitioner, for four 
years, or have acted as an interne in a Class A general 
hospital for at least one year.” 

After this, the candidate must pursue a course of study, in 
the post-graduate department of a university, comprising: 
(a) anatomy of head, neck, and chest, embryology and 
histology, 100 hours; (b) pathology and bacteriology,100 hours ; 
(c) operations on the cadaver, 100 hours; (d) physics, 32 hours; 
(e) physiology, 30 hours; (f) neurology, 20 hours ; (9) hygiene 
and public health, 10 hours; also reading of radiographic 
plates, knowledge of diseases of teeth and mouth, and 
general surgical technique. ciate ; ' 

These are to be considered from the viewpoint of the 

oto-laryngologist, and the committee hopes: to secure’a 
uniform course at the various universities. 
' These recommendations cannot be made compulsory, 
save where the committee proposes to arrange with the 
special hospitals and special departments to accept as 
residents: only those who have taken the suggested 
courses of study. Butina further paragraph the com- 
mittee states that it hopes to secure that the post- 
sraduate departments’ of the universities will grant 'a 
qualification, degree, or diploma, to be conferred only 
upon such candidates as have followed the course laid 
down. If this plan is successful it will have the effect of 
inducing everyone who wishes to take up oto-laryngo- 
logy seriously in America to go. through the prescribed 
course of study, and the result will be studied with 
interest in this country, where a special qualification in 
these subjects has also been from time to time proposed. 
The facilities for clinical study are very great, and a 
uniform course of academic instruction is also doubt- 
less desirable but is unlikely to be largely followed 
unless it were a step towards a special stamp. - In this 
connexion we may direct attention to post-graduate 
courses in oto-rhino-laryngology being held in Paris at 
the Hopital Saint-Joseph, under the direction of 
M. Georges Laurens. Besides attendance at the ordinary 
practice of the hospital, there will be given to the 
students two courses, an elementary course of nine 
lessons or demonstrations for general practitioners, and 
a full course of 26 lessons for those wishing to specialise. 
The former began on Nov. Ist, the latter begins on 
Nov. 15th. crea 

THE next session of the General Medical Council will 
commence at 2 P.M. on Nov. 23rd, when the President, 
Sir Donald MacAlister, will give an address. 





THE annual report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education has just been published and 
contains much valuable information on the school 
medical service, medical and dental inspection, with 
the treatment provided, as well as reports on special 
subjects of medical care—cripples, defectives, and 
children suffering from tuberculosis. There are also 
sections on the training of health visitors and 
midwives, physical education, and the _ relation 
between physical efficiency and juvenile employ- 
ment; while the appendices include tabular lists of 
the school medical officers employed by each local 
education authority, and notes on the average school 
attendance for the period preceding the war, the number 
of children medically inspected last year, and a tabular 
statement for England and Wales showing the mortality 
at several ages from 1907 to 1919 from all causes and 
from tuberculous disease. Not the least important 
part of the Report is the section showing what is being 
done to meet the need for imparting to children a know- 
ledge of the laws of a healthy life, for, as Sir George 
Newman points out, “it is certain’ that neglect, 


ignorance, and inattention to the laws of hygiene’ in 
childhood loom large in the sum total of disability.”’ 
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DISCUSSION ‘ON THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH. (MISCEL- » 
LANEOUS PROVISIONS) BILL,;CLAUSE 11. 





A CONFERENCE, convened by the Federation of Medica’ 
and Allied Societies, was held. in the Council Room oj 
the, Medical Society of. London, 11, Chandos-street. 
Cavendish-square, W., on Noy. 5th, Sir MALCOLM Morris 
presiding. +e sr eh a ‘wee 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said tha 
the Conference was' composed of representatives 0} 
societies concerned with the health of the country,;anc 
it had been convened to, consider»Clause 11 of th¢ 


Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill noy 


before: Parliament. If the clayse were passed in: it 
present form the Bill would be a most importan 
departure, but the Minister of Health had not con 
sulted the medical and allied professions of the country 
before presenting the Bill containing it. The: claus 
would tend to stop voluntary contributions to hospital: 
and place, upon; the ‘country an intolerable, burden 0 
increased rates. pi bytes Sy. heen ont 
Among those present were :— "gure oc aan 
Sir Henry Craik, M.P.;. Captain W.-H. Elliot, MP. 
TLieutenant-Colonel F. E. Fremantle, M.P.; Major J.' 
Molson, M.P.; Lieutenant-Colonel Nathan Raw, M.P 
(Medical Committee of the House of Commons) ; Lori 
Knutsford; Miss B.C. Barton (Poor-law Infirmary Matrons 
Association); Dr. J. F. Gordon Dill, Dr. W.-Pasteur, ani 
Sir John MacAlister (Royal Society: of Medicine) ;' Dam 
Sidney Browne, Mrs. Cecil Carter, and Miss: M.S. Rundi 
(College of Nursing, Limited); Dr. E. H. Stancomb and Dy 
A. A. MacKeith (Southampton Medical Parliamentary Com 
mittee); Dr. A. Welply (Editor, Medical World); Dr. Dawsoi 
Williams (Editor, British Medical Journal); Dr. Squir 
Sprigge (Editor, The Lancet); Dr. R. McNair Wilson,’ M1 
Chapman (Pharmaceutical Journal); Miss Collum (College 0 
Nursing Bulletin); Dr. C. M. Wilson; Dr.:Charles Buttar 
Mr. Herbert Paterson (Royal British Nurses’ Association) 
Colonel Sir John Young (Central London Throat, Nose, ai: 
Far Hospital); Miss A. M. Peterkin and Miss E..Richmon 
(Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses); Mr. Sidne 
Spokes (London and Counties Medical Protection Society) 
Miss D. McWilliam (Welfare Workers’ Institute); Dr. Arthu 
Latham; Miss A. Dowbiggin and’ Miss ‘M. lL: Rimme 
(National Union of Trained Nurses); Mr. A. Melhuis. 
(Pharmaceutical Society); Mr. Franck Pearce; and Mr. CG. f 
Rilot (British Dental Association); Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
M.P., and Mr. Walter Kewley (British Hospitals’ Associe 
tion); Miss Rosalind Paget and Miss M. Eaton (Inco 
porated Midwives’ Institute); Sir Thomas Horder; M 
Grant Ramsay (Institute of Hygiene) ; Dr. R. H. Cole (Medicc 
Psychological Association of Great Britain and Ireland) 
Dr. Howard Marshall; Sir Ronald Ross (British Scienc¢ 
Guild); Dr. Muir, Dr. C.'T. Parsons, and Dr. H. W. Bruce 
(Infirmary Medical Superintendents’ Society) ; "Dr. id 
Ford Anderson; Mr. J. P. Lockhart-Mummery; Dr. G. E 
Batten (Sydenham District ‘Medical Society) ; Mr. Ernes 
Clark; Mr. Vivian Greenyer: (National Medical Union) 
Miss: Louisa Aldrich-Blake (Medical Women’s Federation) 
Dr. Alex.: Blackhall-Morison (North London Medical an 
Chirurgical Society). ie 
~The clause of the Bill under discussion reads a 
follows :— | 


Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, 1920 (Clause 11 
—(1) The council of a county shall have power (a) to supply ab. 
maintain hospitals (including out-patient departments) for th 
treatment of illnesses and diseases generally, or for the treatmer 
of any particular illness or disease, or any particular class © 
illnesses or diseases; (b) to contribute, on such. terms and C¢O! 
ditions as may be approved by the Minister, to any voluntat 
hospitals or similar institutions within their area ; and (c) to unde 
take the maintenance of any Poor-law hospitals or infirmari¢ 
within their area. , ‘ie binge, 4 

Dr. ARTHUR LATHAM moved the first resolution :— © 

This Conference of representatives of medicaland allied organis: 
tions, whilst desirous of. assisting the Minister of Health in 
efforts to increase the efficiency of the health services of th 
country, regrets that it has been found necessary to introduc 
health legislation involving important principlesin a Miscellaneou 
Provisions Bill. ; 5 ;, 
He said that when the Ministry of Health was. initiate 
it was hoped that a new era-with regard to the cur 
and prevention, of disease was inaugurated in th 
country. It was recognised that the Minister of Healt 
was confronted with difficult. problems ~ and woul 
require time to put out a well-considered- scheme bot 
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Dr. STANCOMB agreed that the community were inter- 
ested in matters of health, but’ community of medical 
interest was lacking. By bringing in a Bill which was 
not an.ad hoc measure it was quite possible that the 
Minister of Health would receive advice from various 
sources of clashing interests. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK proposed an amendment, which was 
seconded by Captain ELLIOT, making the resolution 
read as follows :— 


This Conference of representatives of medical and allied organi- 
Sations considers that the interests of the public in questions of 
health legislation demand that the Minister should avail himself 
of the means now offeted of consulting collectively the medical, 
dental, pharmaceutical, nursing and midwives professions, and 
others concerned with the national health, inasmuch as the 
members of these professions not only provide the health services 
but are looked to by the public for guidance in such matters. 


This was carried. 


Dr. BUTTAR proposed that— 

This Conference of representatives of medical and allied 

organisations suggests that, as the British voluntary . hospital 
system has been proved to be the most efficient and economical 
means of providing institutional treatment, and one which stands 
as'a pattern for the world, it would be a mistake to establish 
municipal general hospitals until the system of patients’ con- 
tributing towards the expense of their maintenance in yoluntary 
hospitals and the attempts which are now being made to link up 
voluntary hospitals with Poor-law infirmaries have been given a 
fair trial. 
He said that in the debate in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night much in the Bill had been modified, 
but the pesition as it existed at Bradford had not been 
ruled out, and if extended all over the country would be 
extremely bad for the voluntary system. At the 
present time there were two tendencies of thought ; on 
the one side there was a reaction against what was 
called charity by those who. thought that - hospital 
treatment should'be given as a right—that was: one of 
the things that had led to the Bradford. Municipal 
Hospital; and: on the other hand there was a demand 
for the restriction of nationalisation, in which. he 
included the municipalisation of hospitals. As far as 
hospitals were concerned, the argument for muni- 
cipalisation had been largely condemned by the work of 
Sir Napier Burnett, who asserted that to run a State 
or municipal hospital, on the lines of the present 
voluntary hospitals, would cost. at least one-third 
as much more. . If that statement were true’ it 
was obvious that such expensive experiments should 
not be made. As regards the objection that voluntary 
hospitals made the patients the objects of charity, the 
System which was being tried in London and elsewhere 
of payments by patients could be adopted with success. 
The linking up of Poor-law Infirmaries to voluntary 
hospitals was already in existence at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, which had joined with Paddington Infirmary, and 
a Similar experiment was about to be tried by other 
hospitals. This was an alternative to municipalisation. 
He would like to see the experiments which he had 
mentioned fairly tried before any new ventures were 
embarked upon. 

Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN seconded the resolution. 

Colonel FREMANTLE said the basis for the proposals 
of the Minister of Health was the critical position of 
voluntary ‘hospitals, and his primary object was to 
‘Save the voluntary principle. He (Colonel Fremantle) 
‘Suggested that any municipal or State contribution 
| Should be limited ‘to grants per capita for those persons 
unable or only partially able to meet the payment of 
their’ maintenance and treatment at a general hospital. 
That would be a contribution ona definite basis, and 
apply only to those who could not afford to pay for 
full ‘maintenance and treatment. Only by having 
things on a definite and proper basis could State aid 
be obtained. 

Colonel Sir JOHN YOUNG said that it was necessary 
to proceed with great prudence and care in examining 
the voluntary system. He expressed his belief that a 
system of voluntary contributions from patients who 
could afford them would remove the sentimental objec- 
tion to charity, adding that such a system was working 
well at the Central London Throat, Nose, and Ear 
Hospital. 

Lord KNUTSFORD said he believed that the voluntary 
system had come to an end. He declared that on 
Jan. lst the London Hospital would not be able to 


trom the point of view of prevention and of cure. It 
ywas hoped that in time a scheme of this. kind would 
be placed before the medical profession and allied 
vodies, and it was disappointing to find such an impor- 
lant matter as the hospital accommodation of. the 
‘sxountry inserted in a clause of a miscellaneous 
‘measure. a. 4 

Dr. STANCOMB seconded, remarking that if. the 
articular form: of legislation , under consideration 
\same into. effect the medical profession would shortly 
jind itself’ face to face with various accomplished 
‘ystems of medical service which would in all prob- 
| bility be found to be in distinct contradiction to the 
I interim Report of the Medical Consultative’ Council 
the Dawson Report), and certainly, as’ far as the area 
vyhich he represented was concerned, in complete 
pposition to practitioners. 
/ Captain ELLIOT deplored the lack of active interest 
nthe part of the medical profession in bringing before 
fembers of Parliament, professional as well as lay, 
-onsidered opinions upon health measures. The Minister 
‘f Health was hot entirely at fault if undesirable 
leasures were passed, for, as'a country got the Govern- 
‘tent it deserved, the medical profession would get the 
‘reatment it demanded.. | 
| Colonel FREMANTLE deprecated any attack on the 
finister of Health, the measure having been introduced 
a meet urgent needs. 
| Sir HENRY CRAIK, while not assigning responsibility 
») anyone, thought that it was extremely regrettable 
iat such a Bill should be introduced, involving as 
y did important principles of a totally heterogeneous 


j 


Meats 3 which ought to be dealt with in as many 















































2parate measures. 

| Dr. R. MCNAIR WILSON claimed to know to some extent 
“hat the public thought,'and ‘he asserted that it was 
xtremely interested in matters of health. The House 
* Commons was not in touch with the opinion of the 
ablic, which showed that when an appeal for hospitals 
aS made even the poorest of the population wished to 
ipport the voluntary principle. 

Dr. R. H. COLE also supported the resolution, alluding 
‘ Clause 10 in the Bill as requiring amendment for 





edical reasons. The resolution, on being put to the 
-eeting, was carried. ~ , 
: Sir THOMAS HORDER proposed that— 


‘This Conference of representatives of medical and allied organi- 
|fions considers that the interests of the public in matters of 
valth legislation can be safeguarded, if ‘the: Minister of Health 
-ailshimself of the means now offered of consulting collectively 
© Medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, and midwives pro- 
“Ysions, and-others concerned with the national health, as the 
2mbers of these professions not only provide the health services, 
‘t are looked to by the public for guidance in such matters. 


‘ie Minister of Health, he said, neither alone nor with 
€@ help of. his bureau, could get. a proper estimate 
. to the views and needs of the medical profession. 
2e principle of the resolution had been conceded by 
‘€ Minister of Health himself, both in public and in 
‘vate, and Dr. Addison had emphasised the fact that, 
the ultimate, he was dependent upon the general 
‘inion of the medical profession for successful health 
jislation. Quoting the late Lord Rhondda, who had 
en keenly interested in public health matters and 
10 before his death regretted that he could never be 
‘e Minister for Health, Sir Thomas Horder said that 
‘td Rhondda fully realised that for successful health 
) sislation he would want ‘‘the machinery whereby I 
ght adopt the opinion of the profession, and this 
‘whinery should not be part of the bureau.’’. The 
‘nsultative Council, continued Sir Thomas Horder, 
S part of the bureau, and this had been admitted by 
- Addison himself. The means of consulting the 
sdical profession already existed in the Federation of 
dical and Allied Societies, but as to the efficiency of 
Mi body he must not speak. 
Japtain ELLIOT believed. that though individually 
~ profession had means of expressing its opinion, it 
AO means of doing so collectively before measures 
ecting health came into effect. 
Mr. LockKHART-MUMMERY,. in seconding the resolu- 
4, Said that after all the voluntary hospitals of the 
intry. had been in the main founded by the medical 
fession, though it had not found all the money. 
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afford to pay its bills, and the institution would be 
closed unless help arrived. His time, he said, was 
taken up in trying to devise a scheme which would 
enable the voluntary hospitals to go on, and also to 
provide proper aid for the health of London. He 
believed the reason that they could not go on 
at the London Hospital was not because subscrip- 
tions had fallen off, not because the ‘“‘new rich”’ did 
not subscribe, but because of the present enormous 
cost of everything, and it was quite impossible 
to get £300,000 a year where they at present got 
£200,000. Voluntary hospitals had done good work, 
but they had failed to meet the needs of the health of 
London. There were 800 people waiting to get in, and 
the hospital was cramped in every direction. They 
could not carry on research; they could not meet the 
requirements of doctors.. The voluntary system had 
done its best, but its day was over. He proposed as an 
ideal scheme that the London County Council should 
make itself the health authority for the whole of 
London, and that it should have outlying hospitals and 
central hospitals. All the great teaching centres would 
remain as consultative hospitals. Poor-law infirmaries 
should be municipal hospitals, with really good resident 
staffs, and these would be the outlying hospitals in his 
scheme. At the central hospitals should be the schools, 
and cases which the outlying hospitals would not be 
able to attend to should be sent to them. The 
London County Council would be able to maintain the 
voluntary subscriptions, as well as to keep up the 
outlying hospitals out of the rates. A lot of people 
connected with voluntary hospitals loved them for 
the work they were doing, and would always go on 
helping and contributing to them to carry on any work 
of research. He did not think that municipal aid would 
put an end to the voluntary system. It was a mistake, 
he asserted, to suppose that the voluntary hospitals 
were meeting the wants of London to-day—the amount 
of State aid already received proved that. He urged 
that more citizens should help in the work and that 
efforts should not be ‘confined to the big hospitals, 
closing with the statement that ‘‘the way the panel 
system is worked is a perfect disgrace.’’ 

Dr. H. W. BRUCE, representing the Society of Infirmary 
and Medical Superintendents, said that at the present 
moment there were not in England sufficient hospital 
beds: for the real needs of the population, more par- 
ticularly for lying-in women, and those extra beds 
could not be provided by voluntary hospitals. In order 
to provide the beds which the population needed there 
must be additional hospitals, and it must not be thought 
that any process of linking up voluntary hospitals with 
Poor-law institutions would provide a single one of the 
extra beds that the country required. These institu- 
tions had been described as half empty, but the Govern- 
ment census was taken in the summer; had it been 
taken inthe winter they would have been found full. 

Dr. GORDON DILL defended the voluntary system, 
and thought Lord Knutsford was speaking for London 
rather than the provinces. He gave the figures show- 
ing how the deficit at the West Sussex Hospital could 
be paid off by a system of payment for bare maintenance 
by the patients who could afford it. 

After a long discussion, in which many speakers took 
part, Colonel Fremantle’s suggestion with regard to per 
capita payments was put as an amendment, but after- 
wards withdrawn, and a resolution was finally adopted 
in the following form :— 

This Conference of Representatives of Medical and Allied 
Organisations suggests that the time has now come when the 
British voluntary hospitals system should be supplemented by 
State aid, but that the system of patients’ contributions towards the 
éxpenses of their maintenance in voluntary hospitals and the 


attempts which are now being made to link up voluntary hospitals 
with Poor-law infirmaries should be given a fair trial. 


This resolution represents the original motion as 
altered by an amendment proposed by Sir THOMAS 
HORDER and seconded by Sir RONALD Ross, and a 
further amendment proposed by Mr. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN and seconded by Dr. BATTEN. -It-. was 
carried with acclamation. 

On the motion of Mrs. CECIL CARTER, seconded by 
Dr. R. D. BATTEN, the following resolution was carried, 
and the Conference terminated. 


MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 
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This Conference of Representatives of Medical and Allied Organi- 
sations considers that in the event of the establishment of municipal 


hospitals it is in the public interest that the local medical practi- 


tioners, dental surgeons, pharmacists, nurses, and midwives should 


have a clearly defined representation in connexion with all local 
health authorities or such bodies as are responsible for the 
administration of local hospitals and Poor-law institutions. 


The meeting was well attended and the speeches 


business-like, and the Federation may be congratulated 


on having provided an opportunity for a valuable open 


discussion. Communications arising out of the dis- 
cussion or otherwise should be addressed to Dr. Howard 
Mummery, Secretary of the Federation of Medical and 
Allied Societies, 5, Vere-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, W. | 
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Opiwm Smoking and the Law. 


THE reports in the newspapers of proceedings taken 
by the police against persons, usually Chinamen, in the 
neighbourhood of the London docks, have given many 
persons the impression that ‘keeping an opium den” 
is a class of offence punishable as such, like keeping a 
disorderly house or a gaming house. In this they have 
been wrong. It has been realised that opium smoking 
is a pernicious habit dangerous to the health of those 
who indulge in it to excess, and that it leads, directly 
or indirectly, to the commission of crimes and offences : 
and efforts to deal with it or to minimise the evil, if noi 
to end it, have been made by the police. In the 
absence, however, of any legal power to deal directly 
with the ‘‘den’’ as such, it has been necessary « 
follow up the ‘‘raid,’’ which we have read of in the 
police reports, with prosecutions either for dealing with 
a poisonous drug in contravention of the law regarding 
the sale of poisons, or for keeping a gambling house 
Opium and gambling are so closely associated in the 
districts in seaports frequented by Chinese that th 
latter has often formed the subject of the proceeding: 
eventually taken, where proof of dealing in the dru; 
without observing the necessary formalities has bee! 
unobtainable. This awkward method of checking : 
practice dangerous to health, and leading to and con 
nected with vice and crime, will now be superseded by 
proceedings under Part Il. of the Dangerous Drug 
Act, 1920. This is an Act dealing specially witl 
opium in the various forms in which it is : 
source of danger to the vicious and self-indulgent 
Part II. is particularly concerned with “ prepare 
opium,’’ defined as meaning opium prepared fo 
smoking, and as including dross and any othe 
residues remaining after opium has been smoked 
Section 4 makes it unlawful to import or export pre 
pared opium. The effect of Section 5 is to render it al 
offence against the Act for any person (a) to manu 
facture or deal in prepared opium; (5) to possess it 
(c) to be the occupier of any premises and permit ther 
to be used for preparing opium for smoking, or fo 
selling or smoking it; (d) to be concerned in managin 
any premises used for such purposes ; (e) to hav 
in his possession any pipes or utensils for use i 
opium smoking or in preparing opium for smoking 
(f) to smoke or otherwise use prepared opium, ¢ 
to frequent any place used for the purpose ¢ 
opium smoking. This seems comprehensive enougl 
and it need only be added that the powers give 
to the police to enforce the Act by search and arre’ 
are considerable and the penalties are heavy. An 
constable may arrest without warrant any perso 
who has committed, or attempted, an offence agains 
the Act, or is reasonably suspected of having don 
so, if there are grounds for believing that that perso 
will otherwise abscond or if his name and addres 
cannot be ascertained. An offender against the Acti 
liable on summary conviction to a fine up to £200 ort 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour for SI 
months, or to both, subsequent convictions involv 
even heavier punishment. No doubt these heavy 
penalties are included with a special view to the traffi 


in cocaine, dealt with in another part of the Act. 
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—» Venereal Disease and Professional Secrecy. now been presented to a meeting of the justices at 
_ The question of the privacy of venereal clinics came | Birmingham which speaks of the valuable assistance 
up in the Divorce Court early in the present year (see afforded by Dr. Hamblin Smith in giving evidence in 
|THE LANCET, 1920, i., 163, 171). Dr. F. J. H: Couttg | Ca8es in which, before the scheme, the attendance of 
| deals with it, and with this case in particular, in a | *2e prison medical officer would not have been thought 
| section of the first annual medical report of the Ministry | 2©cessary. It also expresses satisfaction with the 
‘of Health. The Venereal Diseases Regulations, he | Tesults obtained during the year for which the experi- 
_ writes, cannot override the general law which requires | Ment has been tried. The report contains the records 
a witness in a court of justice to answer all such | °f 39 cases, the majority of which were examined by 
' questions as the judge may hold to be relevant to the | D¥- Potts, a few, remanded to prison, having also been 
Hiseue before the ‘court. Sir George Newman’s letter under the care of Dr. Hamblin Smith. Reports on the 
‘dealing with the question may usefully be given here working of the scheme by the two gentlemen named 
Fetal] -— ‘ are appended. Although the number of cases dealt 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. with has necessarily been small, examination of the 
* 3lst March, 1920. table mentioned shows that, even in the short time that 
I: The attention of the Ministry of Health has been called to | has elapsed since the cases referred to were before 
'& recent case in the Divorce Court (Garner v. Garner, | the justices, satisfactory results have already been 
reported in the Times of January 14th, 1920), in which the achieved in many instances. In several, naturally, 


| question was raised as to the obligation of a doctor to give : ‘ : 
ence of facts which have come to his knowledge while oh aoe ae ty mee esieat ort the defendant 
attending a patient at a venereal diseases clinic. 1S stilt in the industrial school or other institution to 
: It seems clear from comments which have appeared in the | Which he has been sent. In future tables of this kind 
press that some misapprehension exists as to the exact | Space will no doubt be found for the date on which the 
scope of the learned judge’s ruling in the case. The report | magistrates dealt with each case, which will render the 
of the case shows that it was at the patient’s own instance, degree of success attained easier to gauge. Dr. Potts, 
| omae! lela NATa ataaina no ae in his report, calls attention to the examples of mental 
‘saving drawn the attention of the judge to the Article in Sets nae ee his ae erat have pesealed and 
ihe Venereal Diseases Regulations which requires all infor- | W21¢h ad betore SHCnpe COPE ORAS | BURCH € also 
ynation acquired by a doctor in the course of his duties at a | dwells upon the particular attention which should be 
: a diseases clinic to be regarded as strictly confidential, | accorded to children and young persons. He is greatly 
he learned judge ruled that the witness was nevertheless impressed with the early age at which the criminal pro- 
ound in law to answer the questions put to him. pensities of children before the court have really begun, 
} The case was not therefore one in which any question of without having been noticed or dealt with, and he refers 
withapproval to the conclusion of American investigators 
that in a large proportion of charges in children’s 


7idlation of professional confidence arose. With regard, 
courts there should be a thorough medical and psycho- 


10wever, to the Venereal Diseases Regulations themselves, 
le Ministry are advised that the obligation which they 

logical examination. Dr. Hamblin Smith’s report con- 
tains valuable suggestions for improvement in the 


mpose on the doctor is an obligation not to disclose 
0 third parties any facts which his examination of 
;he patient may bring to light. This in effect re-states the 
Pe mown rule of the medical profession, and adds a legal | law relating to mental deficiency, and generally as to 
yanction to it. But, so far as the Ministry are oy s ¢ & | the treatment that should be meted out to the convicted 
fee ocure cas = hak. ee ~ ov ant iene prisoner. Treatment of the criminal, having regard to 
vatient’s own inte ould not be contrary to any principle : : 
if medical ethics, and the Ministry are Stason that on the act committed as a Symptom and not as supplying 
‘ifferent interpretation should in this respect be placed upon | the measure of a punitive sentence, may be said to 
he regulations. Cases will readily occur to every doctor in | Summarise the recommendations that he makes. The 
vhich it may almost be said to be the moral or social duty | City of Birmingham may certainly be congratulated 
{the doctor to comply with such a request. Ina case such upon an experiment which should bear considerable 
Sthat above referred to, for example, it is easy to see how fruit-in the future. The codperation of the Prisons 
_fefusal on the part of a doctor to give the evidence necessary Commissioners shows that the matter is being watched 
Tea to then S case might even involve a denial of with interest by the authority most intimately con- 
: cerned and best able to further its development. A 
note by Dr. Potts states definitely that the examina- 
tion and thorough investigation conducted by him has 
been resented by no one concerned, and has often been 
welcomed by relatives. In no case, moreover, has he 
found examination superfluous, an indication that a 


It is, however, necessary to add that the Venereal Diseases 
egulations do not purport to, and indeed could not (as the 
larger proportion might be referred to him with advan- 
tage. The time required for measures of inquiry is 


»arned judge’s ruling shows), override the general law which 
one of the difficulties, as it involves a larger number of 


Squires a witmess in a court of justice to answer all such 
uestions as the judge may hold to be relevant to the issue 
workers than more perfunctory methods demand. There 
is also the question of expense, to be saved, as Dr. 


‘efore the court. The Ministry understand that, strictly 
‘peaking, the legal profession alone are entitled to claim a 
Hamblin Smith points out, in the long run by the 
eventual diminution of crimes to be inquired into. Here 


‘rofessional privilege in this respect, and it may be that 
48es will arise in the future in which a doctor, subpoenaed 
we have an example of preventive measures, as distinct 
from treatment when the disease has broken out. 


4 the instance of the other party to the litigation as a 
pe nett eh ed 
SESS RE SS 


itness of facts relating to a patient, cannot give evidence 
SMALL-POX OUTBREAK AT MIDDLETON.—There 


/ithout violating the rule of professional confidence. 
_ Sir George Newman concludes: ‘If in these circum- 

have been 60 cases recorded up to Nov. 5rd, 20 males and 
40 females, but so far there have been no deaths. Dr. 


ances the doctor finds himself involved in a conflict of 
‘Uties, it appears to the Ministry that he may properly 
ppeal to the court for protection, and they are con- 
dent that to any such appeal the court would, so 
‘as the law permits, give full and sympathetic 

Trimble, at the Lancashire County Council meeting on 

Nov. 5th, said it was well known that only some 50 per cent. 

of the public were protected by vaccination, whereas only 
vaccination and revaccination could prevent small-pox. A 
full report on the outbreak is promised. 
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sideration.” 


Birmingham and Mental I nefficients. 

In February, 1919, there was initiated at Birmingham 
Scheme whereby the Justices should avail themselves 
* the services of Dr. W. A. Potts in dealing with 

-rsons suspected of mental inefficiency brought before 
jem. This was effected by arrangement with the 
‘atch Committee, and in the following September the 
“Son Commissioners appointed Dr. M. Hamblin 

mith, of Portland prison, as resident medical officer at 

‘¢ Birmingham prison, for the express purpose of 

sisting the justices in cases remanded or committed 

' prison. Structural alterations at the prison have 

nee been made to enable accused persons, committed 

" Yemanded for observation or treatment under the 

*W Scheme, to be kept apart from the other inmates. 

report of the General Purposes Committee has 


THE LATE Dr. CHARLES HEMMING.—Retiring 
from practice over 20 years ago, Dr. Hemming has since 
lived at Ovingdean, near Brighton. He died at Hove on 
Nov. 3rd ata greatage. A Middlesex Hospital student, he took 
the L.S.A. diploma in 1853and became M.R.C.S. Eng. in the 
same year, proceeding to the M.D. degree at St. Andrews 
three years later. He practised at Abingdon, Berkshire. 
and was for some time coroner for the borough of Abingdon. 
In Brighton and Hove he was well known in chess circles. 
He was twice married and his son is now in practice in 
Brighton. 
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Bublic Health. 
SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Colchester. 

‘AT Colchester the average number of children on the 
school registers in 1919 was 6315, with an attendance 
ratio of 89°4 per cent.; the number medically examined 
in the routine inspections was. .2208, the group of 
‘‘leavers’’ being very numerous (1212), on account of 
the routine examinations having been in abeyance 
during 1917 and 1918. A special inquiry was made as 
to the effect of child labour during the war. It was 
found that 420 children were employed before or after 
school hours, and that 141 employers were infringing 
the Employment of Children By-laws of 1913, the worst 
cases being those of errand boys and boys delivering 
newspapers. Steps were taken to bring these by-laws 
to the public notice, and employers were warned. 
There can be little doubt that benefit will result to the 
children, and that school teachers and health officers 
will welcome the reduction of the hours of work allowed, 
especially before attending ‘school in the morning. Dr. 
W. H. Corfield, the medical officer of health and school 
medical officer, mentions in his report that, owing to the 
year’s work having to be completed in six ‘months, 
only routine cases (that is, children in the code groups) 
were examined in the schools, all ‘‘specials’’ being 
gent to the Treatment Clinic. Dr. R. H. Vercoe, the 
assistant school medical officer, draws attention to a 
large school recently erected (Canterbury-road Infants) 
in which all the classrooms, with one exception, face 
due north, and remarks with justice that “‘ this appears 
to be an extremely unfortunate design.’’ With the 
many years’ experience in school-planning and con- 
struction now available it is difficult to understand 
how such an arrangement can have been either 
designed or approved. Dr. Vercoe also gives some 
interesting details as to children with heart disease. 
Of 20 such ‘cases 8 had suffered from rheumatic fever 
or rheumatism, 3 from diphtheria, and 2 from scarlet 
fever; 1 girl) had had five attacks of rheumatic fever, 
with marked dilatation .and mitral disease. She 
‘“showed’ some dyspnoea after severe exercise; she 
was stopped from drill and the parents given general 
advice.’’ Unless such cases as these are definitely 
placed under regular medical care and _ supervision 
there will always be risk of serious and even fatal 
consequences, the effect of which (if happening in 
school) may be deplorable. 

Dr. Vercoe contributes a very useful appendix on 
Pediculosis capitis in school children, based on extensive 
observation. As to causation, with reference to the 
relative importance of school contact, as compared 
with parental negligence, he shows that the latter is the 
more important factor. Immediately after the summer 
holidays of five weeks two schools were examined (girls 
only): in one of these, out of 92 girls 45 per cent., in the 
other 27 per cent. out of 293 girls, were found to be 
badly infested. In the first school all of. the badly 
infested children (42) were excluded; in the second and 
larger school it was found inadvisable to exclude all of 
these (81); therefore the committee decided that 
16 only should be excluded; but the school nurse 
visited the homes of all affected and instructed the 
parents as to treatment. The result was that all the 
excluded children in both schools (58) were clean 
enough to be readmitted within periods ranging from 
three days to four weeks; while of the 65 children 
not excluded, none were really clean at the end 
of the period, and in 67 per cent. there was 
no improvement. Parental negligence is certainly 
an important factor, but there may be extenuating 
circumstances. Dr. Vercoe considers in detail 


the various methods of treatment for this condition. 
Warm vinegar, aS commonly recommended, he has not 
found to be satisfactory; kerosene is dangerous. Actual 
lice can be got rid of by the usual methods without 
difficulty ; for removal of nits solutions of 20 per cent. 
acetic acid, 5 per cent. potash, and 10 per cent. hydro- 
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chloric acid) were compared. Cold solutions had no 
effect whatever ; with hot solutions nits could be easily 
drawn off the hairs. Hot vinegar (not warm),is. recom- 
mended, ‘‘as hot as can be borne by the scalp.” 
The main recommendation is ‘‘ exclusion from school 
at the beginning of, term, together with clear printed 
instructions, and prosecution of those who have no 
extenuating circumstances and are not clean within two 
weeks, appears to be the best course.”’ ; 





URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. — 
(Week ended Nov. 6th, 1920.) 


English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, with an aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
been 10:7, 10-9, and 11-7 in the three preceding weeks, further 
rose to 11°8 per 1000.. In London, with a, population o! 
nearly 44 million persons, the annual death-rate was 11°7 
against. 118 per 1000 in the previous week, while among 
the remaining towns the rates ranged from 38 ir 
Rotherham, 4°3.in Smethwick, and 5°5 in: Tottenham, t 
18:6 in West Bromwich, 23-4 in South Shields, and 24/1 
in Stockton-on-Tees. The principal epidemic diseases causec 
245 deaths, which corresponded to an annual rate 0 
0:7 per 1000, and comprised 129 from iutantile diarrhea 
69 from diphtheria, 15 from scarlet fever, 14. each from 
measles and whooping-cough, and 4 from enteric’ fever 
The deaths from diarrhoea, which had been 207, 193, anc 
185 in the three preceding weeks, further fell to 129, anc 
included 26 in London, 13 in Sheffield, 10 in Liverpool, 8 i 
Manchester, and 7 in Birmingham. The. mortality fron 
the remaining diseases showed no marked excess in any 0 
the large towns. There were 5374 cases of scarlet feve 
and 2353 of diphtheria under treatment in the Metropolitar 
Asylums Hospitals and the London Fever Hospital, agains 
5167 and 2301 respectively at the end of the previous week 
The causes of 26 of the 4046 deaths in the 96 towns wer 
uncertified, of which 5 were registered in Tynemouth, 4 i 
Birmingham, and 3 in Liverpool. ; 

Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scottish towns, with 4 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 million persons 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 11°5, 12:1, an 
13-9 in the three preceding weeks, further rose to 14-7 pe 
1000. The 348 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annua 
rate of 16°3 per 1000, and included 11 from infantile diarrhoea 
3 each from measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, and 
each from enteric fever and small-pox. The 89 deaths ii 
Edinburgh were equal to a rate of 13°6 per 1000, ant 
included 2 from diphtheria and 1 each from enteric fevel 
measles, and infantile diarrhoea. ‘ 


Trish Towns.—The 117 deaths in Dublin corresponde 
to an annual rate of 14:7, or 0°8 per 1000 above tha 
recorded in the previous week, and included 4 from infantil 
diarrhea, 2 each from whooping-cough and diphtheria, an 
1 from enteric fever. The 100 deaths in Belfast were equa 
to a rate of 12°6 per 1000, and included 4 from infantil 
diarrhoea, and 2 each from scarlet fever and diphtheria. 





VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING 
OCTOBER, 1920. ' 1 


In. the accompanying table will be found summarise 
statistics relating to sickness and mortality in the City © 
London and in each of. the metropolitan boroughs. Wit 
regard to the notified cases of infectious diseases, it appear 
that the number of persons reported to be suffering from on 
or other of the ten diseases notified in the table was equal ti 
an annual rate of 16°3 per 1000 of the population, estimate 
at 4,358,309 persons; in the three preceding month 
the rates had been 6°5, 6°6, and 11:3 per 1000. Amon 
the metropolitan boroughs the lowest rates from thes 
diseases were recorded in Kensington, Chelsea, th 
City of Westminster, Hampstead, Stoke Newington, an 
Lewisham ; and the highest in Bethnal Green, Stepne) 
Poplar, and Bermondsey. Scarlet fever showed a marke 
increase in prevalence—50 per cent.—over. the alread 
high number of the preceding month; this diseas 
was proportionally most prevalent in Bethnal Green 
Stepney, Poplar, and Bermondsey. The ‘Metropolita! 
Asylums Hospitals contained 5117 scarlet fever patieD 
at the end of the month, against 1940, 2251, and 368 
at the end of the three preceding months; th 
weekly admissions averaged 873, against 284, 355, am) 
603 in the three preceding months. Diphtheria also showe 
a considerable increase in prevalence—25 per cent.—over th 
month of September ; the greatest proportional prevalence © 
this disease was recorded in Paddington, Islington, Hackne} 
Holborn, Poplar, and Battersea. The number of diphther! 
patients’ under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylum 
Hospitals, which had been 1470, 1388, and 1773 at the em 
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., the three preceding months, further rose to 2284 at the end 
* October; the weekly admissions averaged 364, against 
19, 173, and 266 in the three preceding months.. The 
“evalence of enteric fever was about equal to that in the 
vo preceding months:; of the 25 cases notified during the 
sur weeks ended Oct. 30th, 4\ belonged to Islington, and 3 
ich to Hampstead, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, and Lambeth: 
‘here were 19 cases of enteric fever under treatment in the 
“etropolitan Asylums, Hospitals at the end of the month, 
jainst 24, 17, and 14 at the end of the three preceding 
onths; the weekly admissions averaged 4, against 6,3, and 
Inthe three preceding months. Erysipelas was proportion- 
ly most prevalent: in Hackney, Finsbury, Shoreditch, 
ethnal Green, and Stepney. The 31 cases of puerperal 
‘ver included 4 in Poplar, 3 in Fulham, 3 in Stepney, and 
‘im Bermondsey. The 9-cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
cluded 2 in Stepney and 2 in Battersea; while of the 9 
, Ses of poliomyelitis, 2 belonged to St. Marylebone. 
The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths 
. Civilians actually belonging to the several boroughs, the 
vaths occurring in institutions having been distributed 
aong the boroughs:in which the deceased persons had 
eviously resided. During the four weeks ended Oct. 30th 
@ deaths of 3523 London residents were registered, equal 
. 4b annual rate of 10°5 per 1000; in the three preceding 
onths the rates had. been 9°6, 9°3, and 9:9 per 1000. The 
ath-rates ranged from 8-3 in Hampstead, 8:4 in the City 
/ London, 8-6 in Chelsea, 8-7 in Bermondsey, and 8°8 
_ Woolwich, to 12:0 in Shoreditch, 12:7 in Southwark, 
0 in St. Marylebone, 133 in Bethnal Green, and 18:8 
| Holborn. The 3523 deaths from all causes included 253 
Ach were referred to the principal infectious diseases ; 
these, 6 resulted from measles, 14 from scarlet fever, 
from diphtheria, 12 from whooping-cough, 3 from enteric 
ver, and 155 from diarrhoea and enteritis among children 
ider 2 years of age. No death from any of these diseases 
i$ recorded in the City: of London. Among the 
2tropolitan boroughs the lowest death-rates from these 
s€ases were recorded in Chelsea, the City of Westminster, 
- Marylebone, Hampstead, Stoke Newington, Southwark, 
oolwich; and the highest in Islington, Shoreditch, 
*hnal G 
ch. 





reen, Poplar, Wandsworth, Deptford, and Green- 
_ The 6 deaths from measles were 14 below the 





i rte * Including membranous croup. 


average number in the corresponding: period’ of the five 
preceding years; of these, 2 belonged to Bethnal Green: 
The 14 fatal cases of scarlet fever exceeded the average 
by 1; of these, 2 belonged to Islington and 2 to Poplar, 
The 63 deaths from diphtheria were 3 ° above the 
average number; of these, 14 belonged to Islington, 7 to 
Poplar, 5 to Bethnal Green, and 5 to Lambeth. The 12 fatal 
cases of whooping-cough were 9 fewer than the average ; 
of these, 3 belonged to Bermondsey and 2 to Woolwich. 
Three deaths from enteric fever were registered during the 
month, against an average, of 10. The 155 fatal cases of 
infantile diarrhoea showed a decline of 131 from the average ; 
the greatest proportional mortality from this disease 
occurred in Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney, Deptford, 
and Greenwich. In conclusion, it may be stated that the 
aggregate mortality in London during October’ from 
these principal infectious diseases was 38 per cent. below 
the average in the corresponding period of the five preceding 
years. 








Royat UNITED HospiTaL, BATH.—The committee 
of this hospital is appealing for funds for the establish- 
ment of a hospital for paying patients and a maternity 
home to contain about 40 beds. The entire cost of the 
scheme, which includes the transfer of the Royal United 
Hospital to a more healthy site, is estimated at £150,000. At 
present the subscriptions for the undertaking amount to 
about £24,000. 


THE LATE DR. JOHN MICHIE.—Dr. Michie, who 
died recently in a London nursing home, qualified M.B., B.S. 
Melbourne in 1889, and afterwards held the appointments of 
house surgeon to the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia, 
and surgeon to the Adelaide Children’s Hospital. Coming to 
England, he first practised in London, and then for many 
years resided at Bognor, where he took a prominent part in 
local affairs, and was elected to the chairmanship of the 
urban council. He retired from practice some four years 
ago, and intended to return to his native land, but. was 
prevented by ill-health. A ‘prominent Freemason, he was a 
Past Master of the Gordon Lodge at Bognor. 
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Correspondence. 


* Audi alteram partem.”’ 








“ATYPICAL” ENTERIC FEVER. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Str,—Since the thesis propounded by Dr. R. P. 
Garrow in THE LANCET of Oct. 30th bears directly 
upon an investigation carried out in this laboratory 
during the period 1916-1919, I may, perhaps, be 
permitted a few comments. Dr. Garrow takes as his 
text, ‘‘‘Atypical’ enteric fever is essentially the phantom 
product of bacteriology,’’ and as his main sub-heading, 
‘¢T believe that enteric fever is frequently undiagnosed 
but practically never undiagnosable clinically.’’ Whether 
the latter part of the second statement is true I am 
not competent to judge. From the public writings of 
clinicians of wide experience, and from the opinions 
which I have heard many of them express, I should 
have doubted it. 

That atypical forms of enteric fever should result 
from the widespread use of prophylactic inoculation 
would seem, from analogy with other diseases, to be 
highly probable. Whether Dr. Garrow is right in 
blaming clinicians for failure to diagnose all enteric 
infections is, however, for others to decide. We are in 
agreement on the only essential point; that they are 
frequently undiagnosed. From the experience gained 
in dealing with sick evacuated to this country during 
the period in question, we gained the impression that 
one of the main difficulties in the way of accurate 
diagnosis was the rapid transference from one place of 
observation to another, which was necessitated by the 
exigencies of warfare on the Western Front. Dr. 
Garrow contends that many cases have been diagnosed 
as enteric fever on totally insufficient evidence afforded 
by laboratory findings. Here we are in complete agree- 
ment, and if he will refer to our report, he will find this 
agreement specifically expressed. ‘he reason for some 
at least of these dubious diagnoses is, I think, readily 
explained by the existence of a curious delusion, in 
which Dr. Garrow evidently shares, for he says: ‘‘All the 
technique that is required for the complete pathological 
investigation of the enteric fevers can be mastered in a 
few months. A relatively short period of training serves 
to turn out an ‘expert bacteriologist ’—so far as one 
group of organisms is concerned.’’ 

The essence of the paper, as I am sure he will agree, 
is an attack on the method elaborated by Professor G. 
Dreyer and his co-workers for the diagnosis of enteric 
infections in inoculated individuals, and made widely 
available by the action of the Medical Research Council. 
Dr. Garrow refers to the fact that experimental re- 
inoculation of an immunised animal, with an antigen 
unrelated to that used in the first injection, may be 
followed by fluctuations in the agglutination titre of the 
serum for the bacteria with which this initial inoculation 
was made. He assumes that a similar phenomenon 
may take place when a second unrelated infection 
occurs, and quotes in support of this the results obtained 
by the American Red Cross Committee on Trench 
Fever, and certain isolated cases in which he disagrees 
with the serological diagnosis on clinical grounds. The 
vital point is, of course, do such fluctuations actually 
occur when some other infection arises in an inoculated 
individual? Professor Dreyer has published certain 
results which he considers refute this suggestion, and 
has given extracts from other more complete series of 
Oras the records of which were unfortunately destroyed 

oy fire. 

In considering our own results we were led to differ 
from Professor Dreyer on certain points connected with 
the general principles which underlie the technique 
involved, but we came to the definite conclusion that 
the procedure he advocated afforded the best means at 





‘ Topley, Platts, and Imrie: A Report on the Probable Proportion 
of Enteric Infections among undiagnosed febrile cases invalided 
from the Western Front since October, 1916...Med. Res. Council 
Spec. Rep. Series 48, 1920. ; 
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our disposal for the diagnosis of enteric infections in 
inoculated patients under certain conditions, and that 
when sufficient care was exercised, the method probably 
gave avery high percentage of correct diagnostic results. 
These conclusions were based on a careful examination 
of some 500 cases, and the objections mentioned above, 
particularly the findings of the American Red Cross 
Committee, were carefully considered. With our con- 
clusions Dr. Garrow may very possibly disagree, but 
until he has shown adequate cause for doing so I 
cannot think that he will feel completely satisfied; for 
he says, in speaking of Professor Dreyer’s claim for the 
reliability of his technique—‘‘It is essential to the 
purposes of this paper to show that this claim is wholly 
unsubstantiated by the published evidence.’’ . 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W.-W. C. TOPLEY. 


The Institute of Pathology, Charing Cross Hospital, 
Oct. 30th, 1920 





To the Editor of THE LANCET. ; 

S1r,—In exposing the fallacies underlying the view 
that a single laboratory test (other than direct demon- 
stration of the causal agent in a situation allowing of no 
dispute) can be of absolute diagnostic worth, Dr. R. P. 
Garrow, in his paper in your issue of Oct. 30th, has 
done a valuable service to both clinical and laboratory 
medicine. Most clinicians with wide experience of the 
pyrexial problems of the war will support Dr. Garrow 
in his contention that the so-called atypical forms of 
typhoid-group infection to which he refers may probably 
be regarded as non-existent, and his claim that the true 
infections do not vary greatly in their clinical characters, 
although they may show wide variations in severity, is 
also justified in the experience of others. . 

The great advances which have been made of recent 
years in laboratory methods of diagnosis have produced 
an unfortunate temporary reaction, resulting often in 
loss of clinical confidence and judgment, and in a 
tendency to accept without sufficient dispute pronounce- 
ments made by the bacteriologist or chemist. In the 
latter days of the war there was a growing scepticism 
among clinicians and others as to the value of ‘* diagnosis 
by agglutinations,’’ and by now it must be apparent 
that a laboratory diagnosis based on agglutinations alone 
is of no more value than a clinical diagnosis based on 
the single sign of splenic enlargement, at any rate in 
the case of inoculated subjects. Recovery of the 
organism from the blood, on the other hand, gives the 
most absolute evidence available, but here the possible 
fallacies are inconsiderable. 

Ata certain stage of the war it was circulated among 
forward units in France that too large a number of para- 
typhoid cases were arriving at a certain base labelled 
as trench fever. It was later shown, I believe, that 
the mistake was on the side of the base-unit, and that 
erroneous agglutination methods or conclusions were 
to blame. While confident that we were not consciously 
overlooking typhoid-group infections, at the suggestion 
of and in collaboration with Captain Adrian Stokes | 
decided to investigate more fully a series of cases of 
trench fever or P.U.O. in which there were observed 
any single clinical feature, such a sustained pyrexia. 
splenic enlargement, diarrhoea, or any combination 0! 
such features, suggesting the possibility of a typhoid: 
group infection. The cases were detained in a C.C.5. 
and investigated by blood culture when the pyrexia wat 
sufficient, by feeces-culture and agglutination tests; iD 
most cases the agglutination tests were performed or 
two separate occasions with an interval of a few days. 
though full serial tests were admittedly not employed. 
Between 20 and 30 cases were so examined; in ne 
case did I entertain any serious clinical suspicion 
that I was dealing with a typhoid-group infec 
tion, although the cases were the most suspicious 
I could at that time select; in no instance wat 
a laboratory diagnosis of ‘‘ typhoid-group’’ made. In 
view of these negative findings it seemed improbable 
that the far more atypical cases of transient, swimginé: 
or relapsing fever could be typhoid-group infections. 
and I felt justified in my previous clinical differentia: 
tions, more particularly as I had the support of my 
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a. 
athological colleague, in concert with whom I had : , 
Rorked during a typhoid epidemic and for many COELIAC DISEASE, 
months thereafter. When it is further remembered To the Editor of THE LANOET. 
that there occur from time to time cases of clinically SIR,—The pt: Msc 
: : card : : ; , paper by. Dr. Reginald Miller and others 
indisputable typhoid fever in which all laboratory in your issue of Oct. 30th on the treatment of coeliac 
efforts fail to achieve a diagnosis it cle more than | giséase by bile-salts affords a valuable contribution to 
| ever obvious that we cannot rely on single non-specific | oy knowledge of the symptom-complex first described 
_ tests, but rather must apply and combine all our by the late Dr. Samuel Gee under the name of “ cceliac 
., clinical and laboratory energies in the search for a disease.” The careful analyses of fat-content of the 
stools is of great interest. In their reference to the 


_ true diagnosis. 
In 1915 there came under my care during the Belgian literature of the subject the authors make no mention 
_ epidemic a refugee presenting all the classical features of a joint paper by Dr. F. J. Poynton, Dr. D.N. Nabarro. 
and myself entitled ‘‘A Contribution to the Study of 


_ of a case of typhoid of moderate severity—a typical 
a Group of Cases of Chronic Recurrent Diarrhcea in 


pyrexial curve with relapse; a characteristic pulse- 
Childhood,”’ read at a meeting of the Medical Section 


. temperature ratio; tumid abdomen; large spleen ; 
_ Zose spots; femoral thrombosis. Blood cultivations | >¢ the Royal Society of Medicine, Oct. 28th, 1913, and 
_ Were repeatedly negative, and all attempts to cultivate afterwards published in the Society’s Proceedings, 

( from faeces, urine, rose spots, and liver puncture by my | vo), VII., 1913, pp. 10-32, and reprinted in the British 

colleague Captain C. Clarke failed ; nor were there ever | oyna] of Children’s Diseases, April and May, 1914, 

developed conclusive agglutination reactions. The Vol. XI, 

_ fallacy of the non-specific test is again illustrated in The title ‘‘ coeliac disease’’ was purposely avoided in 

this paper, inasmuch as it seemed to us that the 


the Wassermann reaction. There is a quite common 
» tendency to regard a positive Wassermann in an obscure phenomenon was very possibly the result of alteration 
of intestinal function consequent on acute or chronic 


" condition as absolute evidence that the condition itself 
issyphilitic. While the presence of the treponema in diarrhoea and not necessarily a disease sui generis. 
The administration of ox-bile in one of the group.of nine 


4 lesion may be as nearly absolute evidence as is the 
| Recovery of B. typhosus from the blood, a_ positive cases described by us proved unsuccessful, reliance was 
chiefly placed on modification of diet on the lines followed 


_ Wassermann per Se is no more a positive diagnostic 
proof than is a positive agglutination test per se. by Dr. Miller. With his suggestion that he is the first 
to place on record the occurence of “late rickets’’ in 


In conclusion, I would urge, with Dr. Garrow, that 
the clinicians rather than the laboratory-workers have association with celiac disease we cannot agree. One 
; of our cases, a girl then aged 9 years, exhibited the 


/ been at fault in their too casual acceptance of these 
) tests, an insufficient study of their significance, and characteristic deformities and skiagraphic changes of 
late rickets. It is of interest that she has again come 


A also in the needless loss of confidence in their own 
; clinical ability which the discovery of more minute under observation recently, now aged 17 years, is only 
3ft. ll in. in height, while the rachitic deformity has 


| Scientific methods seems to have engendered. 



































Be Iam, Sir, yours ae progressed to such an extent that an osteotomy on the 
E)The Warden's House, Guy’s Hospital, Oct. 31st. 1920. . , right femur for correction of genu valgum has had to be 


performed—the left femur having previously been 
accidentally broken. In all, four of the nine cases 
described by us showed rickety changes. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
RICHARD ARMSTRONG, 


Physician to the Children’s Department, 
Charing Cross Hospital. 





BRADFORD MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


f SIR,—In addressing a gathering of medicai and 
_ University Members of Parliament on Oct. 26th Dr. 
, Addison spoke of the conversion of a Bradford Poor-law 
(infirmary into a general hospital, adding that in what 
/he was doing ‘‘he had obtained the views of the 
\Bradford division of the British Medical Association, 
and they agreed with the principles of the proposal as 


a aE ate 


Noy, 3rd, 1920. 





THE DIAGNOSIS OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 





»tegards Bradford, with some modifications.”’ 


In the name of the executive committee of the 
/Bradford division of the British Medical Association I 
The division 
»was never asked for its opinion upon the principles 
of the proposal, but after the medical profession in 


beg to state that this is quite erroneous. 


Bradford had made through various channels several 
‘unsuccessful applications for information, on Sept. 30th, 
Six months after the hospital had been taken over by 
the health authorities from the guardians, 
locument entitled, ‘‘ Municipal General Hospital, 
.5t. Luke’s. Report by the Medical Officer of Health,’’ 


was sent to the executive committee of the 
division, and they were asked in a covering 
ote “‘whether your executive committee have 


any observations to make thereon.’’ The committee 

Jarefully considered the detailed report and made 

several observations thereon, some of which were in 
ihe form of questions, but they certainly did not express 

my agreement with the principles of the proposal, nor 

‘Were they invited to do so. 

Over three months before this—on June 15th—a 
strong protest had been sent to the health committee 

0 the form of a resolution worded as follows :— 

That in the interests of the public it is advisable and necessary 
hatno arrangements should be made for the work of the municipal 
lospital as far as concerns the medical profession without free 
onsultation with the profession of the district. 

No notice was taken of this beyond a formal acknow- 
edgment of receipt. 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W.N. WEST WATSON, 
Hon. Sec., Bradford Division, British Medical Association. 
Nov. 5th, 1920. 


a lengthy 


StR,—Your annotation in THE LANCET of Nov. 6th on 
‘*What constitutes Mental Defect?”’ raises, aS you very 
truly remark, a point of the utmost importance. It 
cannot be too clearly emphasised that although in 
mental deficiency the defect is a psychological one, yet 
the criterion by which this defect must be gauged is a 
Social one; in other words, it is an incapacity of the 
individual to adapt himself to the requirements of 
society without external supervision or support. Ability 
to do this may be regarded as the essential quality of 
the “‘normal’’ mind, and it is by no means synonymous 
with ability to pass certain psychological tests. In 
addition to a general comprehension and capacity for 
ideation, it necessitates an ability to abstract, compare, 
and form judgments; to look ahead and make plan 
in accordance with those judgments ; and to 
coordinate and control conduct in accordance 
with the plans so _ formed. A person who is 
lacking in these higher mental qualities, and is 
therefore mentally defective, may still have a 
high mental age as judged by tests, whilst one who 
fails in these tests may still possess the qualities of mind 
needed for adapting himself to the requirements of 
society. The explanation of this is that although the 
tests at present devised are useful as a means of 
grading normal children in certain respects, they fail 
to test those qualities of mind I have mentioned, and 
hence, by themselves, they cannot be relied upon for 
diagnosis. Even in the case of tests which most 
nearly reproduce social situations there is still a great 
difference between passing these in a laboratory and 
under the stress and strain of real life. To make use 


of an analogy, a person may qualify as a marksman 
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when shooting at.a target on a range, but his practice 
may be very different when he is called upon to fire 
over the top of a trench at masses of an advancing 
enemy a, hundred yards away. Experience shows that 
many defectives do well under the routine and dis- 
cipline of a prison or other institution, but,prove quite 
incapable of managing their affairs if called upon to 
face life on their own responsibility. . 
‘Unfortunately there is a tendency to regard mental 
defect from a much too restricted point of view, and to 
be too much influenced by one set of factors only. . The 
eugenist finds sufficient evidence in the presence of a 
morbid family history; the follower of Lombroso in 
stigmata of degeneracy ; the sociologist in anti-social 
conduct;. the psychologist in failure. to pass certain 
tests. In the matter of diagnosis one might almost say 
that this generation asks for a sign, for an automatic 
register, an infallible penny-in-the-slot machine—there 
is no such sign. | 7 

Mental deficiency is a symptom of imperfect or 
arrested deyelopment of mind, which may not only be 
due to many causes, but.which may be simulated by 
many conditions. The diagnosis of the milder degrees 
requires keen observation, ample experience, and very 
considerable medical knowledge ; and whilst giving due 
attention to all the above data, there is no condition in 
which it is more necessary that the case should be con- 
sidered in all its bearings. It is far from my intention 
to decry the use of psychological tests, of which, indeed, 
I make constant use, but the experienced physician will 
usually be able to come to a conclusion without any 
elaborate: series of tests, and the inexperienced will 
probably fail in his diagnosis with them. |. . 

. T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
3 A. F. TREDGOLD, M.D. 
New Cavendish-street, W., Nov. 6th, 1920. pe 





HE PRESENT POSITION OF MIDWIFERY. 
La" To the Editor of ‘THE LANCET. nae 


Sir,—I have read with great pleasure and profit Mr. 
Victor Bonney’s charming address at Norwich. But 
there is just one point which has puzzled me. After 
calling attention to the problem of intrinsic infection 
and enforcing the necessity of sterilising the birth area, 
he goes the length of teaching that in cases of instru- 
mental delivery a pad soaked in. one of the modern 
antiseptics should be stitched over the anus so as to 
exclude all bowel organisms. With one’s mind fixed 
on the dangers, of the anal region, one experiences a 
mental shock when he calls attention to Eardley 
Holland’s teaching that the presentation and degree of 
dilatation of the cervix could be well detected by rectal 
examination. Which is the safer proceeding—to learn 
the presentation per vaginam or per rectum ? | 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Exeter, Nov, 7th, 1920, J. PEREIRA: GRAY; 


THE HEREDITARY FACTOR IN TUBERCULOSIS 
To the Editor of THE LANCET, 


Sir,—Apart from the theoretical interest of what is 
meant by the term ‘‘ inherited diathesis,’’ the recently 
published papers of Professor 8. L. Cummins upon racial 
differences in susceptibility to tuberculosis raise a point 
of great importance. According to Professor Cummins’s 
argument, the Native Labour Corps working in France 
succumbed very readily to tuberculosis because they 
were comparatively virgin soil, and thus acquired resist- 
ance is the essential factor in warding off the disease. 
Prevention of tuberculosis therefore depends not so 
much on environment, but on gradually building up‘the 
resistance of the individual by infection with doses of 
tubercle bacilli insufficient at any one time to cause 
actual disease. Professor Cummins concludes that 


immunity is the way by which prevention of tubercu- 
losis must be achieved, and suggests the possibility of 
accomplishing this by means of artificial vaccination. 
The -practical application of this theory is both of 
extreme interest.and of great importance to the State. 
If virgin soil is the factor of, paramount importance in 
the predisposition. towards tuberculosis, is it wise to 


‘ HE PRESENT POSITION OF MIDWIEFHRY- 


‘life is represented by himself! 


he mixes acting and authorship.in a SF 
after saying that lam ‘*s futile person,’’ which he thinks 
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take great precautions in sterilising infants’ foods? 
Would it not be well to accustom the baby to the 
tubercle bacillus by giving ,him a few with his feeds, 
or, at any rate, by not endeavouring by every means 
to eliminate the organism and prevent its access to the 
body. This, of, course, is no new proposition, but it 
appears to be the logical conclusion of Professor 
Cummins’s argument. . ar 
It would be interesting if Professor Cummins would 
state his views on this subject—we know that 6°5 per 
cent. of the:943. samples of milk examined in London 
last year contained tubercle bacilli; would this be a 
suitable means of immunising the children of London, 
or would the risk of muss infection, be too great? 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Weymouth-street, W., Noy. 5th, 1920. G. E. BEAUMONT, .. 





TRANSPOSITION OF VISCERA. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. — 


Sir,—A few months ago I discovered an interesting 
case of transposition of viscera during a routine inspec- 
tion in one of our elementary schools. The case was 
that of a boy of 12 years whose apex beat and heart 
sounds were found on his right side. Percussion showed 
liver dullness on the left. He was X rayed at the Dundee 
Royal Infirmary by Dr. George Miller and a skiagram of 
his thorax was obtained which showed the heart and 
liver transposed. During the screening of the abdomen 
the fundus of the stomach was distinctly visible on the 
right side, and mouthfuls of a bismuth meal could be 
traced to the lower part of the stomach, well to the 
right of the middle line. The diagnosis was made of 
transposition of the viscera. The boy is perfectly 
healthy and has had no illness except measles in early 
childhood.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, cok 

% CATHERINE KIRK, 
Nov. 6th, 1920.’ Assistant M.O. to Dundee Education Authority. 





“THE RIGHT TO STRIKE,” . 
To, the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—I was extremely amused, by the views of the 
Medical Secretary on, my acting, the more so as I find 
I was apparently representing. an official who in real 
He must forgive me 
therefore if I do not attach too high a value to an 
opinion which it would appear, you did . not ask him for, 
and which he becomes so sensibly confused over in that. 
woeful mess. For 


is not the author’s intentions, he condemns me, * after 


listening to my inanities’’ (the: italics are mine), to 


death, apparently for speaking the author’s words! or 
does he think I make them upas I goalong? Of one 
thing I am sure, and no doubt it occurred to him at 
once, and that is that he could have done it much 
better than I, and I hope this may solace him in his 
quieter moments.—l am, Sir, yours faithfully, ‘ 

Savage Club,’ Nov. 4th, 1920. THE ACTOR. 


* * We do not quite understand our correspondent's 
letter. The communication to which he alludes was 


= 
‘ 


‘written by the Medical Secretary, while the criticism 


to which he takes exception referred to the actor who 
played the part of solicitor. Of course, the more inane: 
the author’s conception, the more does inanity become’ 
a virtue in the actor. We are sure our medical corre- 
spondent did not think he’was criticising the acting in 
his: recommendation that such a character: aS Was 
presented would do well to shoot himself.—ED. L. 
Qo te Do en eee e- a 
WANDSWORTH BorouGH MATERNITY HomE.—This 
home was visited by H.M. the Queen on Nov. 6th. It has 
been handed over to the borough council, free of debt, as & 
memorial to the officers and men of the borough who died on 
service. It has been equipped on modern lines and will be: 
open to patients in a short time. The accommodation avail: 
able consists of 22 beds, in wards of from one to five beds.) 
The home will be maintained by the borough council, partly 
by patients’ fees, ranging from £1 to £4 a week, partly out 
S the rates, and partly by grants from the Ministry of 
ealth. ; A 
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; om Che Serbices. 


ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Surg. Rear-Admiral Sir R. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. West, C.M.G., R.A.M.C. 
Col. E. M. Pilcher, C.B.,C.B.E., D.S.0., K.H.S 


| 
: Surgeon Vice-Admiral, 
{ 


hi 
H 
f ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

__ Lieut.-Col.C. T. Samman is placed on retired pay. 


» rank of Colonel. 
=. 8 
. Major. 
_ Capt. T. E. Osmond retires, receiving a gratuity. 
The undermentioned late temporar 
_ Captains: C. L. Herklots, A. Leach. 

__ J. H. Howitt to be temporary Lieutenant. 
__ Officers relinquishing their commi 
| Major) B. J. Collingwood (granted the 
, Captains retaining the rank of 
» J.B. Mason, A. S. Webley, 





rank of Major). 
Captain: J, 


_A. F. Campbell, wW. 


. the honorary rank of Captain) 
| the rank of Lieutenant). 


South African Medical Corps. 

The undermentioned relinquish their temporary commissions on 

) ceasing to be employed with the Union Imperial Service Contingents, 
_and are granted the rank of Major: Capts. W. D. Miller, J. Evans; 

, Temp. Capt. A. H. Bell (retains the rank of Captain). 

} SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 

/ Capt. P. J. Corcoran resigns his commission and is granted the 

' rank of Captain. 

_ The undermentioned Captains relinquish their commissions and 

| retain the rank of Captain :—B. Kean, P. M. Neighbour, D. A, Dyer, 

| J. Scott, A. A. Prichard, J. 0. P. Smith, J. P..J. Jenkins, J. F. 
Campbell, J. W. Mackay, W. H. Simmons, W. Young, F. Portas, 

_ ©. V. Braimbridge, A. Fowler, C. Simpson. 

fr TERRITORIAL FOROE. 

| Capt. W. Blackwood resigns his commission and is granted the 

| rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Capt. (acting Major) A. Rankine relinquishes the acting rank of 

| Major on ceasing to be specially employed. 

i Capts. H. F. Wilkin and L. A. Harwood to be Majors. 

| 2nd London Sanitary Company: Capt. (acting Major) R. O. Sibley 

‘ relinquishes the acting rank of Major on vacating appointment as 

— Assistant Director of Medical Services. 


—— 


4 





INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


. _ Temporary Lieutenants to be temporary Captains :—Jatindranath 
* Mukerji, Hari Das, K. Mullen, Daulat Manghirmal Lala, Jotindra 
“ Chandra Sinha, Aerath Narayanan Nanoo Panikker. 
| To be Lieutenants: E. T. N. Taylor (temp. Capt., I.M.S.), Ajab 
_ Singh Garewal (temp. Capt., I.M.S.), A. V. Lopes (temp. Capt., I.M.S.). 
'_ Temp. Capts. A. D’Silva. Hari Prasanna Mukerjee, Hari Dhan 
' Banarji, Manmatha Nath Pal, Balajipetah Sesha Chalam relinquish 
their commissions. 


mene King has approved the resignation of Major Siavax Byramjee 
Menta. 








FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 
French. 
Légion d’Honneur. — Commandeur : Lt.-Gen. Sir T. H. J. oC. 
Goodwin, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., K.H.S. Ofiicier : Hon. Maj.-Gen. 
SireJ. M. Irwin, K.C.M.G., C.B. (ret. pay). Chevalier: Col. R. J. 


)Blackham, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.0.; Lt.-Col. J. P. becesj 
Can. A.M.C. Soe 


| Croix de Guerre.—Capt. R. Burgess, 

(3rd award); Lt.-Gen. Sir C. H. Burtchaell, K.C.B.. C.M.G., K.H.S. ; 
Capt. O. G. Donovan, Can. A.M.C. (2nd award); Temp. Capt. (acting 
Maj.) T. A. Lawder, R.A.M.C. (3rd award); Temp. Capt. F. P. 
Montgomery, M.C., R.A.M.C. (2nd award); Capt. J. A. A. Pare, 


f 
4 


D.S.0O., M.C., R.A.M.C. (T.F.) 


-C., Can. A.M.C. (2nd award); Capt. (acting Maj.) P. J. Ryan 
M.C., R.A.M.C. (rd award); Maj-Gen. Sir H. N. Th ; 
‘KC.M.G., C.B., D.S.0. (2nd ‘awara): ng Mai 


; Temp. Capt. (acting Maj.) 
| P. B. Winfield, R.A.M.C. (2nd award). ; Seg 


tlle d’Honneur avec Glaives (en 


Lussier, Can. A.M.0.: T Gave Sandicons ode. oe 
er, Can.A.M.C.; Temp. Capt. A. San ison, R.A.M.C.; T 4 
Capt. A. H. Style, R.A.M.C. So 
Italian. 
Order of the Crown of Italy.—Cavalier : Lt. R. T. F. Bar 
RAM.C. (T.F.). ReneS 
\_ wtiver Medal della Salute Publica.—Brey. Lt.-Col. J. G. Bell, 
D.S.O., R.A.M.C.; Col. J. V. Forrest, C.B., C.M.G.; Temp. Capt. W. 
Parker, M.C., R.A.M.C.: Lt.-Col. J. C. Robertson, C.M.G., C.1.E., 
C.B.E.,1.M.S.; Lt.-Col. J. W. West, C.M.G., R.A.M.C. 


Nepal. 
Order of the Star of Nepal.—8rd Class: 


Lt.-Col. (acting Col.) T. H. 
Foulkes, C.1.E., I.M.S.; Lt.-Col. J. w. ee D H 


Grant, I.M.S. 


CLOSURE OF THE DARTMOUTH 
‘OSPITAL.—The committee of this insti 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable resident 
the hospital. 


convened to decide as to the future of the c 


(DEVON) CorTAGE 
tution, owing to the 


Staff, has closed 
A meeting of the inhabitants will shortly be 


harity. 
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, Hill, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.V.O., Director- 
_ General of the Medical Department of the Royal Navy, to be 


, to be a Professor, vice 


_Lieut.-Col. S. G. Butler retires on retired pay, and is granted the 


t. J. Wilkinson, late Major, S. Afr. M.C., to be temporary 
y Captains to be temporary 


ssions :—Temp. Capt. (acting 
Temporary 
R. Howitt, W. N. Leak, 
: ey, E. R. Tweed, J. McLaw (on ceasing duty 
_ with South African Native Labour Corps), H. Joslen, J. F. Blackett, 

: B. Honey, C. I. Hannigan, J. T. Reardon, 
\ H. F. Sheldon, T. Marlin. Temp. Hon. Capt. H. Halsted (retains 


- Temp. Lieut. T. W. Smart (retains 
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Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 3rp. 


Treatment of Loss of Memory Cases. 

Mr. AUBREY HERBERT asked the Secretary for War 
whether ex-Service men who from shell shock or some other 
cause had lost their memory during the war would be pro- 
vided with suitable accommodation in homes and not in 
lunatic asylums.—Major TRYoN (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Pensions) replied : Special accommodation 
is provided by my Department. for any ex-Service man 
suffering from loss of memory due to his service in the late 
war, but should the malady unfortunately develop into 
certifiable insanity the patient can no longer be detained in 
a Ministry institution, but must be transferred, in accord- 
ance with the present Lunacy Laws, to the care of the 
Board of Control. 

Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics. 

Lieutenant-Commander HILTON YounG asked the Minister 
of Health whether, in attempting an equitable readjustment 
of existing Government subventions in relief of rates, he 
would take into consideration the inadequacy of the 4s. 
allowance in respect of the maintenance of pauper lunatics. 
—Dr. ADDISON replied: Yes, Sir. 


Public Health (Tuberculosis) Bill. 


Dr. ADDISON presented a Bill ‘‘to make further provision 
with respect to arrangements by local authorities for the 
treatment of tuberculosis.’? The Bill was read a first time. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 4TH. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH BILL. 


Dr. ADDISON, in moving the second reading of the 
Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, said 
that it dealt for the most part with matters arising out 
of post-war problems of local authorities. Many of the 
statements that had been made concerning the Bill were 
quite ill-informed, and had not arisen from a close examina- 
tion of the measure. Having outlined the proposals of the 
Bill with respect to housing the right honourable gentleman 
went on to deal with Clause 10. During the war, he said, 
they found a large number of men suffering from shell shock 
and similar affections became mentally disordered for a 
short time. A system was set up whereby suitable cases 
had treatment in mental hospitals. In Clause 10 provision 
was made for the continuance of this form of treatment 
under very stringent safeguards. It was vital that this class 
of men should escape the stigma and disabilities of being 
classed as lunatics. In the first place the clause provided 
that the persons so treated must be suffering from mental 
disorder which was incipient in character and of recent 
origin, which, of course, excluded early cases. The next 
thing it did was to limit the treatment in any individual case 
to six months. Safeguards were necessary, as it would 
clearly stultify the whole effort if any irregularities occurred. 
The places where persons were to be treated were to be 
certified, examined, and visited. Persons could only receive 
treatment on the certificate of two duly qualified medical 
practitioners; they could only be received on their own 
consent; and they could discharge themselves at any time 
by giving notice in writing. The scheme did not apply only 
to ex-Service men. They did not anticipate that it would 
require more than the existing staff. 

Mr. RENDALL: Does this clause mean that the right 
honourable gentleman does not propose to ask for the 
assistance of the Lunacy Commissioners in inspecting these 

laces ? 
R Dr. ADDISON said he did not say that. It might be done 
with some of their staff or assistants, but at the present 
time he saw no reason to add to the staff. The proposa! 
with regard to hospitals had received the most criticism. 
One headline said, ‘‘ Hospitals on the Rates.” That was 
not the proposal of the Bill. At no time in our history, and 
certainly not after the experience of the war, was it wise or 
practicable to ignore a really urgent public necessity. 
Nothing could be more shortsighted for those who had a 
real interest in the ordered progress of society than to play 
into the hands of their opponents by doing a thing of that 
kind. The fact was that up and down the country the 
accommodation in our voluntary hospitals was, unfortu- 
nately, quite insufficient to meet the public need. Every- 
one would admit that it was undesirable that the voluntary 
hospitals should come upon the rates. So far from having 
any desire to bring voluntary hospitals on the rates he had 
taken active steps for some months past to endeavour to 
keep them off, and he thought that those efforts for the 
present and for the immediate future had been successful. 
During the five years 1913 to 1918 there was in the case of 
the voluntary provincial hospitals an excess of expenditure 
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over income of £1,300,000. In the case of the London 
hospitals it was in round figures £900,000.. During those 
years those hospitals received a number of free legacies, 
not ear-marked for the maintenance of particular beds, and 
so on, and he thought it was quite fair to ask the hospitals 
in the present emergency that these legacies should be 
devoted to ordinary expenditure. That would enable 
the expenditure for those five years to balance. But 
while that was true in the aggregate there were 
some individual hospitals whose income and expenditure 
could not be balanced in this way. Therefore they set 
out to see if some means could be devised first for assist- 
ing the income of the hospitals, and further for securing 
special assistance for those which were most needy. During 
the last two years, with the cost of food, wages, maintenance, 
and so on, unfortunately the expenditure falling on the 
voluntary hospitals had risen much more than the income. 
They therefore sought the codperation of the King Edward 
Hospital Fund, and they had set aside out of their accumu- 
lated reserve a sum of £250,000 towards the London hospitals. 
As the King Edward Fund limited its operations to London, 
negotiations took place with the National Relief Fund, which 
had moneys that could be made ‘available for this purpose, 
seeing that the distress of the hospitals arose out of the war. 


The National Relief Fund had set aside the magnificent sunt 


of £700,000 to help the voluntary hospitals. 
Mr. Marriotr: That is for the provinces? 


Voluntary Contributions to Hospitals. 


Dr. ADDISON said it was mainly for the provinces, but it 
might be London too, and a body to regulate the distribution 
was now in being. Sir Arthur Stanley was organising a 
campaign for increased assistance, which they all hoped 
would be successful. He (Dr. Addison) claimed that there 
was nothing new in the proposal in Clause 11 enabling local 
authorities, if they desired to do so, to make a voluntary con- 
tribution in aid of hospitals. Since 1916 various authorities 
had taken power by private Bills to make these contributions 
to hospitals. Four cases had been before the House in 
12 months. The Bill as it stood would not enable the local 
authorities to take over any existing voluntary hospitals. 
The pressure on the hospital accommodation of the country, 
however, could not in any case be met by the efforts, 
great and noble as they were, of the voluntary hospitals. 
They had a condition of things in many of our great centres 
of population that the voluntary hospitals were crammed, 
and they had to clear their patients out in less time than they 
should in view of their enormous waiting lists, while at the 
same time in the same place they had hospitals maintained 
by the rates with a large number of their beds empty. There 
were in the country 54 Poor-law hospitals which were entirely 
separated from the workhouses, and 33 of these had already 
been carefully examined by experts appointed by himself. 
The reports upon them amounted to this: That in the vast 
majority of cases they were perfectly adaptable and in many 
cases quite equipped for general purposes. But the reason 
they were empty was that they were Poor-law institutions. 
He therefore requested three gentlemen, one from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, another, Dr. Elliott of St. Thomas’s, and the 
third, one of his own staff and an inspector of hospitals 
during the war, to make a detailed examination of these 
places to see to what extent they were fit and what would 
be required to make them fit for general use if it could be so 
arranged. The reports were in the main altogether favour- 
able, but there were some surprising facts. The Paddington 
Infirmary, for instance, was now receiving the overflow 
from St. Mary’s Hospital. Lambeth Hospital, with 800 beds, 
was also admitting cases from St. Thomas’s, Guy’s, and 
King’s at the present time. Camberwell was receiving cases 
from King’s, Guy’s, and St. Thomas’s. In the case of 
Camberwell, with 850 beds, on August 18th this year 200 
were empty, whilst the population of the district was 
crying out for hospital bed accommodation. Withington 
Hospital, Manchester, with 2600 beds, had 1100 of 
those beds empty on Sept. 25rd. He submitted that 
in present circumstances it was imperative that some 
practical scheme should be devised where necessary for 
making use of the good bed accommodation that existed. 
That was the justification for the proposals of the Bill. 
Some authorities had already taken the law into their own 
hands. There was a proposal some time ago from the city 
of Birmingham, which had a large Poor-law infirmary there, 
which, however, he could not accept. In the city of Bradford 
and at Willesden they had converted hospitals under the 
Poor-law into general hospitals. He proposed, in order to 
meet the objections, which he fully understood, and to avoid 
increasing expenditure unnecessarily, to make certain 
alterations in Clause 11. In order to secure that the Minister 
responsible might be hauled up at Question Time and made 
answerable for the schemes he sanctioned, and also for the 
conditions applying to them, he would suggest that in 
Clause 11 the wording, ‘‘That the scheme shall be on 
certain conditions approved by the Minister ...... ”» should 
apply to the whole clause. Further, he suggested that 
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and the second rate objections. 
other day from the British Medical Association, and he © 
found that their representatives 

the Ministry in every way they 
came in no spirit of controversy, 
deeply in sympathy with the scheme as a whole. 
medical men went on to suggest that there ought to 
be sufficient safeguards to secure that bona fide pro- 
fessional considerations and objections had an oppor- 
tunity of being properly considered and fairly met, and with ~ 
that he entirely agreed. The first proposal was that the 

scheme would require the sanction of the Minister. 
told these gentlemen that so far as he was concerned not in 
individual cases affecting administrative action, but on the 
general principles and policy governing the recognition of 
schemes he was most anxious to consult with them on one 
condition, 
could fairly say that he had done what he had been asked to — 
do. 
body with which they could discuss questions from now 
onwards. 
suffice to meet the representations which had been made to 
him on the professional question. As regarded the bigger 
question of the burden of the rates, Dr. Addison claimed 
that the limitations of the clause to which he had referred 
went a long way to meet the misgivings which had been 
expressed in this connexion. 
alternatives in respect of the policy we can adopt over local 
expenditure. 
to give a blank cheque to a local authority, but let them see 
where 
ditions upon expenditure it would lead certainly to two 
results. 
sphere of local government expenditure it would lead to the 
establishment of a growing bureaucracy in Whitehall and 
elsewhere, 

institution. 
destruction of local government, because no great city and 
no important local body was going to get its best citizens to 
put their minds and energies into local government if they 
were not permitted to do more or less as they wished with 
their own. The right principle to adopt was to put safe- 
guards and limitations of a reasonable kind and to encourage 
and stimulate by all possible means the control of the 
electors over local government. 
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‘paragraphs (a) and (c) of the clause should be altered so that 
‘the authority should be limited to taking over under proper 
agreements fii 
power skould not extend to taking over voluntary hospitals. 
This also shut out the establishment of additional hospitals. 


all existing Poor-law hospitals, and that this 


Two Classes of Objections. 


There were two classes of objections—the first professional — 
He had a deputation the 


were desirous of helping © 
could. They said they 


and the speakers were 
These 


He 


that somebody must be produced to whom he 
In Bradford they had agreed to set up a local medical 
He thought that these representations would 


There were only two real 
The House might well say that they declined 
that led them. If Parliament was to impose con- 
Tf it was intended practically to control the whole 


and he doubted if that would. be a popular 
He was quite sure that it would lead to the 


Rejection of the Bill Moved. 
Earl WINTERTON, in moving the rejection of the measure, 


said that his first objection to the Bill was that it dealt with 
half a dozen different subjects. 
of lunacy, 


It dealt with the question 
and proposed most formidable changes in the 
existing law, while it removed one of the princi safe- 
guards which the subject now had under the Lunacy Laws. 
Tt also proposed much more wide and sweeping changes than 
the right honourable gentleman would admit in the relations 
of local authorities to voluntary hospitals. He thought that 
Clause 10, which dealt with treatment for incipient mental 
disorder, would prove one of the most contentious and con- 
troversial clauses in the Bill. Under Section 315 of the 
present Lunacy Act a penalty was imposed upon anyone 
detaining a mental case for profit without complying with 
the necessary procedure of judicial investigation prescribed 
for the protection of the individual. Under Clause 10 of 
this Bill all that safeguard was swept away, and the Minister 
was given practically carte blanche to override the Lunac 

Act. He did not know why the Ministry of Health shoul 

override the Lunacy Commissioners. Personally, he did 
not think that its attempts to deal with other questions 
and to deal with other reforms would lead them to believe 
that it would be any more successful in this. Many pare 
who had studied the question held the view that even he 
Lunacy Acts were not sufficiently strong to protect the 
subject from possible mishandling or ill-treatment at the 
hands of those, whether relatives or doctors, who might be 
ill-disposed towards him. What made this Bill all the more 
dangerous was that under the Lunacy Acts only @ certified 
person could be detained or treated as a lunatic, whereas 
under this clause it would be possible with very small safe- 
guards for, say @ neurasthenic, who was not familiar with 
the law, to be incarcerated without any appeal. any 
authorities who had taken a lifelong interest in the treat- 
ment of these unfortunate people afflicted with mental 
delusions objected strongly to the clause as it stood, and 
they had supplied him with a memorandum in which they 
urged that what was needed was not such institutions 8 


were proposed by the Bill, but the provision of cheerful 
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hospitals run on a purely hospital footing, 
philanthropically and without detention. 
Captain ELLIOT: Does the noble lord 
hospitals should be run at the 
Earl WINTERTON said he 
posals of the Ministry. He di 


not for profit, but 


propose that these 
expense of the rates ? 

did not agree with the pro- 
d not believe that the voluntary 
‘effort of the country on behalf of the hospitals was anything 
like exhausted. He was not going into the question of 
‘voluntary hospitals versus State hospitals, but he should 
‘like to ask whether, in any locality in which the local 
authority made a contribution to a voluntary hospital, and 
in which—as happened unfortunately to be almost universally 
jhe case—the rates were somewhere near 20s. in the &, 
 nyone could contend for a moment that the people who 
‘would otherwise give voluntary contributions to that 
‘aospital would not refuse on the ground that they were 
eing rated for the purpose of what hitherto they had done 
voluntarily. They heard a good deal of generalisation from 
vihe right honourable gentleman, but they never heard how 
! 16 proposed to carry on in the future—whether the voluntary 
Jystem was to continue or whether the whole hospital 
f system of the country was to be carried on by the State or 
dy the local authorities. If Dr. Addison was anxious to see 
-he voluntary system maintained, he Should give it a fair 
Jhance, and it would not have a fair chance if local 
uthorities were encouraged to give subscriptions out of 
herates. The right honourable gentleman spoke as if he 
vere in @ position to dictate to hospitals as to the way they 
, hould go. So long as the voluntary hospitals were voluntary 
hey proposed to manage themselves. They did not propose 
‘o be managed either by the State or by the British Medical 
.ssociation. 

i Sir H. CRark 














,in seconding the motion for rejection, said 
Me agreed with Lord Winterton and with his medical friends 
_7ith respect to the importance of the medical provisions of 
“he Bill, but surely a subject of this sort involving points of 
jreat importance to the individuals and points of delicacy 
yo which the House had to be advised by the most mature 
nd careful medical authority could not be dealt with in a 
Ww lines of one clause. Yet, in effect, they were told that 
‘they did not take it as a small almost infinitesimally 
Ainute portion of one Bill they were opposing the whole 
Aatter and refusing to move forward. That was an unjust 
Tgument, and led to the destruction. of all sound Parlia- 
lentary proceedings. Even the worm must turn, and this 
(as a Bill which, looking to his past when he helped Mr. 
sonar Law in opposing similar socialistic projects, he could 
ot now support. It increased unduly the power of the 
ureaucracy, fettered unduly their freedom of action, was 
Ontrary to the whole genius of our people, and launched 
ne country into an expenditure of a ruinous character. 


d More Safeguards Necessary. 


Sir DoNALD MACLEAN said he hoped that the House would 
ot give in anything like their entirety the powers asked for 
.y the Ministry in Clause 10. Those powers ought to be 
‘mited specifically. It was a very serious inroad on what 
Ad hitherto been very carefully safeguarded by that House. 
20ple knew what had happened under the safeguards of 
1 certificates of two medical men, and all the rest of it. 
-0y handling of this subject by a Government or other 
ypartment by way of extension of existing powers ought to 
» most carefully examined before any extension of powers 
48 granted. The horror of sending men into lunatic 
-ylums or mental hospitals often did the greatest possible 
pmage to them. He suggested that the operation of this 
use might be limited and not have any general applica- 
~n. In Clause 11 the most important and entirely novel 
wers were sought. He thought the Committee would do 
> to examine the proposals with scrupulous care. It was 
ite intolerable that with the extraordinary demand for 
bes treatment immensely increased by the war, and 
th the lack of the normal increase of accommodation 
ch would have been provided if there had been no war, 
-yone should suffer. This question of the prevention and 
‘Te of disease required immediate attention. It was 
ficulous that while there was a voluntary hospital in a 
WX or district overcrowded and with a long waiting list, 
‘8re should at the same time be some hundreds of yards or 
‘T & mile away a well-equipped institution not fully 
ised. He had been to many of the Poor-law infirmaries 
@ the great majority of them compared very favourably 
th most voluntary hospitals. He was glad that the power 
7en to county councils to set up new hospitals was entirely 
andoned. Let them face the fact, however, that to grapple 
equately with the development of preventive and curative 


atment throughout the country voluntary effort alone did 
t meet the case. 


ord HuGu Crcir thou 








ght that the hospital question 
Juld have been dealt with on a larger scale and in a 


arate Bill if dealt with at all. As regards the proposals 
€ subject of lunacy, he thought there was great need 
€ reforms which were touched on in the clause and for 
“y other reforms affecting lunacy, but the great reform 
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that was needed was that the people who were 
reason of mental deficiency or derangement should pay their 
expenses and no more, and it should not be lawful to make 
a profit out of any form of disease, and certainly not out of 
mental infirmity, because the tendency was so overwhelming 
not to cure the patient, but to treat him very kindly and to 
keep him where he was. This clause merely touched ip a 
most half-hearted way the whole subject, and so far as it did 
touch it he thought it did so in a most dangerous way. It 
was with reluctance that he would vote against the Bill, 
but he was sure that it would do an enormous amount of 
good to the public service if they rejected the Bill or any 
Bill of that kind. 
Mr. G. LockER-LAMPSON said the Minister of Health was 
the most lavish, the most uncontrollable, and the most 
inveterate spender of public money on the Government 
Bench. This Bill was the commencement of a series of the 
most expensive and far-reaching so-called social reforms the 
country had ever seen. Before they agreed to this scheme 
they ought to know what were the right honourable gentile- 
man’s intentions with regard to the report which suggested 
a complete alteration of the Poor-law, and also to the report 
of the Consultative Council which dealt with the whole 
future conditions of medical service. If Earl Winterton 
divided against the Bill he would support him in the Lobby. 
Sir R. ADKINS said, as one with some inside knowledge, 
being associated with local authorities, and also being 
chairman of the Consultative Council at the Ministry of 
Health, he did not agree with Mr. Locker-Lampson that 
the proposals in the Bill were merely, or at all, preliminary 
to, or had any necessary connexion with, large schemes of 
public health such as that developed in the famous Medical 
Report of Lord Dawson’s Committee, or the other scheme 
to which the honourable Member referred. Most of them 
were perfectly willing to go slowly in this matter. The 
great scheme of Lord Dawson’s Committee was a counsel 
of perfection, and his view of public health was exclusively 
& medical point of view. If the country were as wealthy 
as before the war he said frankly that a good deal of that 
experiment ought to be tried, but as the country was to-day 
there should not be any attempt at a larger expenditure in 
the present state of the national finances. It was because a 
large part of the Bill was wanted, and was economical and 
necessary, that he could not vote against the second reading. 
The debate was adjourned. 


confined by 


Regional Boards and Neurasthenic Patients. 


Mr. ORMSBY-GORE asked the Minister of Pensions whether 
he had recently been receiving complaints regarding the 
treatment by regional boards of cases of ex-soldiers suffering 
from neurasthenia; whether he was aware that men 
suffering from periodic outbreaks of acute neurasthenia and 
collapse had been marked fit for work by regional boards 
and, on attempting to work in machine shops, had proved a 
danger to themselves and their fellow workers; and whether 
he will issue instructions to all regional directors to take 
greater care in dealing with these cases, and to follow up such 
men’s medical history more carefully.—Mr. MacpHERson 
replied: Complaints regarding the treatment of neur- 
asthenics by medical boards are occasionally received and 
have in every instance proved on investigation to be without 
foundation. I have no information that would in any way 
support the suggestion in the second part of the question, 
but if my honourable and gallant friend will let mehave 
particulars of any specific cases he has in mind I shall be 
glad to inquire into them at once. Instructions have 
already been issued to medical boards pointing out the 
difficulties attending the examination of neurasthenics ; 
and the members of the special boards which examine these 
cases are selected, not only for their knowledge of this 
particular disease, but also for their tact and consideration 
in dealing with this type of pensioner. 


The Period of Pension Assessment. 

Captain LosrBy asked the Minister of Pensions if he was 
aware that the present practice of calling up disabled 
soldiers before incessant boards was causing great irritation 
and frequent injustice ; and if the time had come to instruct 
boards to fix pensions for periods of not less than 12 months, 
and, in cases of permanent disablement, finally.—Mr. 
MACPHERSON replied: Medical boards are already instructed 
to make assessments for as long periods as possible; anda 
recent analysis of the position showed that over 80 per cent. 
of the current assessments were not due for revision for at 
least 12 months. Permanent assessments are given so soon 
as the disability has clearly reached a final and stationary 
condition. 

Medical Officers Recognition. 

Mr. ALFRED T. Daviks asked the Minister of Pensions 
whether he had considered the practicability of recognising 
qualified medical men who were at present attached to 
ex-Service men’s organisations.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: 
I have considered this proposal, but I am not prepared to 
accept it. 
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Economy and Reorganisation at Pensions Ministry. 


Mr. ALFRED T. Davies asked the Minister of Pensions 
whether there had been any reorganisation of the office of 
his Ministry during the past three months; whether any 
economy in personnel or cost had resulted; and, if not, 
whether it was proposed to undertake any reorganisation 
within the coming three months.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: 
There has been no general reorganisation of the Ministry 
during the past three months, but the question of effecting 
economies is under constant and careful consideration. 
Apart from the staff employed in hospitals and institutions 
which are concerned with the care and treatment of disabled 
men, and represent additional work which has been, and is 
being, gradually taken over from the War Office, the staff of 
the Ministry has been decreased during the past three months 
by 506, and further reductions are in prospect. 


Meat-supplies and Public Health. 


Major WHELER asked the Food Controller why, in setting 
up the Departmental Committee to consider and report on 
the legislative and administrative measures necessary to 
secure adequate protection for the health of the people in 
connexion with the slaughter of animals and the distribu- 
tion of meat for human consumption in England and Wales, 
no practical agriculturalists had been put on; and whether 
he would add to the Committee persons having practical 
agricultural knowledge.—Dr. ADDISON replied: Questions 
primarily affecting the agricultural interests did not appear 
to me to come within the scope of this Committee’s delibera- 
tions. The Minister of Agriculture is, however, represented 
on the Committee, and I have no doubt that the Committee 
will be glad to receive any material evidence bearing on the 
questions covered by their terms of reference which agricul- 
tural organisations desire to submit. I do not think at this 
stage of sits proceedings it is :practicable to add fresh 
members to the Committee. 


Condensed Milk Standard. 


Mr. GRATTAN DOYLE asked the Minister of Health what 
progress had been made by the Committee set up to inquire 
into the determination of a standard for condensed milk ; if 
he would take immediate steps to prevent the importation 
or manufacture of condensed milk of low standards of fat 
to the detriment of the consumer ;if the Committee had 
yet reported ; and, if not, would he state the reason for 
delay.—Dr. ADDISON replied: I have received the Com- 
mittee’s report, and I am considering the question of issuing 
regulations to give effect to their recommendations. 

Campaign against Typhus. 

Mr. KILey asked the Prime Minister what was the sub- 
stance of the Report of the campaign against typhus which 
was presented by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations Council at the meeting just held at Brussels.— 
Mr. BALFouR (Lord President of the Council) replied: Iam 
sure it would be quite impossible, and, if possible, quite 
improper, to attempt to summarise the documents embody- 
ing the results arrived at by the Council of the League of 
Nations at Brussels. Those documents will be published in 
full by the “‘ Official Journal”’ of the League of Nations when 
that comes out. No doubt before that time arrives we in 
this country will have received from the Secretariat 
authentic copies of all these documents, and as soon as they 
arrive I propose that they should be placed in the Library 
of the House of Commons. Whether in addition it will be 
necessary or desirable to publish them separately as a 
Parliamentary Paper it is hardly for me to determine, but 
from the point of view of the League of Nations there is no 
objection to any degree of publicity which can possibly be 
siven to these documents, but they cannot be summarised. 
The removal of the headquarters staff from London to 
Geneva may cause some delay, but I do not think it will be 
very long. 

Purchase of Spirits in Small Quantities. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir FREDERICK HALL asked the Prime 
Minister whether he was aware that in pre-war days persons 
requiring a small amount of spirituous liquor were able to 
purchase the same and take it to their own homes for con- 
sumption ; whether, according to the present regulations, it 
was impossible for a small consumer to purchase anything 
less than a bottle of whisky or brandy unless furnished with 
a medical certificate; and whether, considering that promises 
had been made to do away with the restrictions of the 
Defence of the Realm Acts, steps will at once be taken to 
rescind this regulation in order that the liberties of the 
people in this matter might again be restored to them.— 
Mr. FISHER (Minister of Education) replied: The facts 
are substantially as stated in the first two paragraphs 
of the question. The regulation referred to is part of 
a code with which the Government have repeatedly said it 
is undesirable to interfere fundamentally pending further 


is 
provision by Parliament on the general subject.—Sir F. 


HALL: Will the Committee which is now sitting have this 
question before them, and, if so, when does the right 
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rable gentleman. expect that any report will be 
ted to the House ?—Mr. FisHER: I understand that 
e to the Committee is restricted to the question 
—Sir F. HALL: Are we to take it that it is 
ulation that a man shall not be 
allowed to go to a public-house to purchase what he wants 
and take it home for his own consumption ?—Mr. FISHER : 
There is no permanent regulation. We hope that Parlia- 
ment will soon have an opportunity of reviewing all these 
regulations.—Mr. MAcQuisTEN: Is the right honourable 
gentleman aware that there is a growing practice of people 
clubbing together, buying wholesale, and dividing it with 
one another, and is not that an abuse ?—No answer was 
given. 


| honou 
presen 
the referenc 
of Sunday closing. 
to be a permanent reg 


TuESDAY, Nov. 9TH. 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH BILL. 


The debate on the second reading of the Ministry of 
Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, and on the motion 
for rejection of the Bill by Lord WINTERTON, was resumed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel NATHAN Raw said the Bill was one of 
first-class importance to the community. Asa medical man 
who had a fairly large experience in the treatment of lunacy 
he welcomed Clause 10, which in its general principles was 
a much-needed reform, though some modifications might 
have to be made in it in Committee. Prevention was better 
than cure. He could assure the House that a great number 
of people are certified as lunatics and sent into ordinary 
asylums who need never go there, and who might have 
been spared the stigma of being certified as insane 
by a few weeks or months of treatment such as 
was indicated under this clause. As the law stood at 
present this was not possible, at least, for the working 
classes. A great many poor women suffered from mental 
aberration as a result of childbirth. They required very 
careful supervision and very special nursing. This could 
not be done ina cottage. The only thing to do was to send 
the case to an asylum. Other cases arose out of alcoholism, 
pneumonia, influenza, and Bright’s disease. Most of those 
people could make a complete recovery in the course of a 
few weeks or months if they could have the advantage of 
treatment which was provided under the clause. War had 
shattered the nervous system of many thousands of our 
soldiers. Very few were insane. They were suffering from 
neurasthenia and nervous collapse, which in a few weeks or 
months might be cured. He should like to see special 
mental wards attached to all general hospitals in 
which the cases of soldiers suffering from shell shock 
and mental disturbance and in the early stages of 
mental disease could be treated. The clause was entirely 
voluntary. Insome cases the patient would not be able to 
give his consent, and he suggested that in those cases the 
nearest relative might act. He also suggested that the 
recommendation of one medical man should be sufficient. 
Dealing with Clause 11 Colonel RAW said the Poor-law had 
provided a great mass of hospital treatment for the people 
of this community which ought to have been undertaken by 
the health authorities of the country. Poor-law infirmaries 
were now out of date, not because they were inefficient, bul 
on account of the vast improvement in the social anc 
economic conditions of the people. Local authorities wert 
setting up thousands of beds for the treatment of tubercu 
losis in sanatoriums and for the treatment of venerea 
diseases. They were also providing maternity wards so thai 
the hospitals on the rates were already in. existence 
to the extent of about three-fourths of the total hospita 
accommodation. To sum up, 300,000 beds to-day wer 
maintained at the ratepayer’s expense, and 40,000 beds wert 
provided and maintained by charitable institutions. ‘The 
splendid services of these voluntary hospitals must on 1K 
account be curtailed, but must be encouraged. It was no 
true to say that the voluntary hospitals had failed. The) 
had only failed because the public had failed to suppor 
them. ‘This could be remedied by this Bill, which gave thi 
local authorities powers to assist them. He hoped that th: 
right honourable gentleman would insist that in all genera 
hospitals in future beds should be reserved for maternit; 
cases. He estimated that out of 95,000 beds at present 1) 
Poor-law infirmaries only about 30,000 would be suitable fo 
the requirements of a modern hospital, so that when thi 
Poor-law was abolished there would be a considerabli 
shortage, which would have to be made up, He sincerel; 
regretted that the Minister of Health was not insisting on th 
subsection which gave powers to the health authorities t 
erect and maintain hospitals, because without that subsectio 
the provision was a makeshift. Something would have to b’ 
done in the very near future to provide, maintain, and equ!) 
more hospitals in this country. The alternative to that wa 
that all the present voluntary hospitals should be cor 
siderably extended. He thought it would be wise if a 
voluntary hospitals were enlarged, or even double 
in size, and given a subsidy to assist them in pre 
viding more beds. Every person who used 


a, hospita 
should pay according to his means. Those who could no 
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_ pay should be maintain 
_ expense of the State. 
_ too precious and too serious a matter to be 
effort. The 
adequate and out of date. 
pledged himself th 
» intoan Alnation. He could 
\ any Member who rejected th 
’ ground of expense. 
_ Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTL 
very difficult to support 
} actual cases which it 

























he hoped that 
| tributions to hospitals from +¢ 
| there would be an 
entered a plea against the economists. 
economy must be raised in 
e were fighting a warfare qui 
‘the 

‘indeed compared 
__ Dr. ADDISON, 
“find in the Bill any 
‘pouring out of money like water, which had been 
‘referred to in the debate. 









with the cost of the war. 


)mittee in avoiding any lia 


eons was that the Poor-law authorities could only 
‘give relief to persons who were destitute. 

‘ignore the needs of the people. 
| Major Monson said as a medical man he was very sorry 
‘to have to oppose the Bill. His chief objection was the very 
severe financial liabilities which the right honourable 
‘gentleman was placing on the country. They had been 
te to try and convert a C3 population into an A 1 popula- 
ion, and he thought by curative and preventive medicine 
‘which might have been carried out by private enterprise. 

* The motion for rejection of the Bill was negatived by 
456 votes to 76 and the Bill was then read a second time. 


Army Medical Officers Placed on Half Pay. 


, Captain ELLIoT asked the Secretary for War whether he 
Yas aware that several Regular Army Medical Service 
fficers with distinguished war records had recently 
Placed on half pay against their desires ; 








nd whether he would institute an inquiry into these cases. 
-Sir A. WILLIAMSON (Parliamentary Secretary to the War 
Mifice) replied : The procedure on reduction of establishment 
8 laid down in Article 308 of the Royal Warrant for pay, &e., 
as been followed in these cases. It would explain that the 
umber of colonels in the Army Medical Service is largely in 
‘Xcess of the establishment, whereas among thejunior ranks 


iedical officers for service overse 
lerefore, impossible to permit 
fficers, but this is now no longer t 


as. Until recently it was, 
the retirement ‘of such 
he case. 
Washington Maternity Convention. 
Mr. GEORGE BARNES asked th 


are not yet in a position to make 
‘ent,—Mr., BARNES: May I ask for a reply to the last part 


» Whether the right honourable gentleman 
ill sometime submit the Convention to the judgment of 


is he aware of the extreme impatience of 
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ed in municipal hospitals at the 
The health of the nation was much 
left to private 
resent hospital system in England was in- 
At the General Election he 
at they were going to make a C3 nation 
not understand the action of 
ese valuable reforms on the 


, if there were to be con- 
he rates, at the same time 
equivalent grant from the Treasury. He 
The question of 
relation to other Bills. Here 


replying to the debate, said he was unable to 
proposals which would lead to the 


so often 
At the same time he was most 
willing to join with Members when the Bill was in Com- 
bility which public interest did 
As to the proposal to enable local authorities to 


‘the course. 
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women’s organisations in this country in consequence of the 
long delay i 


in bringing this matter before the House ?— Dr. 
ADDISON: I know there is a good deal of impatience on the 
part of the people concerned as to an opportunity for dis- 
cussion, and perhaps my right honourable friend wil] put 
down a question on the subject to the Leader of the House. 


Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918. 

Mr. ROBERT YounG asked the Minister of Health if he 
would state how many local authorities had and how many 
local authorities had not made arrangements under Section 1 
of the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918.—Dr. ADDISON 
replied : The following local authorities have made arrange- 
ments under Section 1 of the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Act, 1918: (a) All the 29 metropolitan borough councils 
(including the Common Council of the City of London); 
(b) all the 82 county borough councils in England and 
Wales; (c) all the 62 county councils in England 
and Wales, except the London County Council, which 
has no powers under the Section, and the Glamorganshire 
County County ; (d) the councils of 306 of the 1703 sanitary 
districts in England and Wales, including most of the 
large non-county boroughs and urban districts. Of the 
remaining 1397 sanitary districts 1390 are included in 
county councils’ schemes, and are covered by arrange- 
ments made under such schemes. The seven districts in 
which no arrangements have been made or are being made 
are small urban and rural districts. 


Medical Insurance Service. 

Mr. HANcock asked the Minister of Health if he would 
give the names of the four medical supervisors that had 
been recently appointed, and would he give the names of 
their respective districts and the amount of salary that was 
paid to each of them.—Dr. ADDISON replied: The four 
divisional medical officers appointed in connexion with the 
new Medical Insurance Service are as follows: Dr. A. 
Fulton, M.B., North-Western Division, net inclusive salary 
£1600 a year; Dr. ©. H. Milburn, O.B.E., M.D., North- 
Eastern Division, £1600; Dr, H.. J. Neilson, C.B.E., ot) 
Southern Division, £1600.;.) Dr. “Re E. Crosse, M.R.C.S., 
Metropolitan and Eastern Division, £1600. 


dtledicul ets, 


UNIVERSITY OF OxFoRD.—The Radcliffe prize, 
value £50, will be awarded by the Master and Fellows of 
University College upon the report of the examiners, pro- 
vided a sufficiently deserving memoir be submitted for & 
memoir, or papers, embodying research in any branch of 
medical science comprised under the following heads: 
Human anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, pathology, 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics, gynecology, forensic medicine, 
hygiene. The prize is open to all graduates of the University 
who have proceeded, or are proceeding, to a medical degree 
in the University. Candidates, at the date of application, 
Shall not be Radcliffe Fellows; but the provision that 
candidates shall not have exceeded 12 years from the date 
of passing the last examination for the degree of B.A. is 
upon this occasion so far suspended as to enable any 
graduate, who was eligible during the years of the war 
(1915, 1917, 1919), to be eligible for the next ensuing award 
(1921). No memoir for which any university prize has been 
already awarded can be admitted to competition, nor may 
the prize be awarded more than once to the same candidate. 
Candidates are required to send their memoirs to the 
assistant registrar on or before Dec. 1st, 1920. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
Medical Radiology and Electrology has recently been 
instituted. A six months’ course of post-graduate work 
is required’ before a candidate can enter for the exa- 
mination, and instruction in physics constitutes part of 

Mr. C. Thurstan Holland has been appointed a 
university lecturer in charge of the department of radiology. 


RoyaL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON AND 
SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.—At the Final Examination of the 
Conjoint Board, held from Oct. 12th to 27th, the following 
candidates were approved in the undermentioned subjects, 
but are not eligible for diplomas :— 


Medicine.—H. N. Andrews and G. K. Arthur, St. Bart.’s: S. H. 
Barnett, Cambridge and &t. Thomas's ; Martha Florence 
Barritt, Manchester; D. RB, Bedford, Middlesex; Margaret 
Gladys Best, St.. Mary’s; G. C. Bhatia, . Liverpool; L. M. 
Billingham, St. Bart.’s; Ivy Collier, St. Mary’s; A.. G. Duncan 
and R. T. Edwards, London; E, W, Evans, Birmingham ; 
H. Freeman, Westminster; Katherine Mary Lovell ,Gamgee, 
Univ. Coll.; P. P. Gandhy, Bombay and St. Mary’s; H. H. 
Gleave, Leeds; B. Gould, London; Katharine May Harbord, 
Royal Free; J. W. Hulme, Middlesex; Violet Mary Jewson, 
Manchester: J. G. Johnstone, St. Bart.’s; D. EB, Jones, Cardiff 
and St. Bart.’s; D. M. Jones, Univ. Coll.; G. W. Karunaratna, 
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Cambridge and Middlesex; M. Korn, London; F. G. 
Latham, Liverpool; F. Lawrence, London; -J. Hf Le 
Brasseur, Cambridge and St. Bart.’s; Anna Gwenllian 


Mary Lewis and C. A. Lindup, Univ. Coll.; H. D. Liewellyn, 
St. Bart.’s; C. G. Martin, Cambridge and St. Bart.’s ; A. Mikhail, 
Guy’s; Sybil Grace Mocatta, St. Mary’s; B.S. Mote, Bombay 
and Middlesex; T. L. Ormerod, St. Bart.’s; E. F. Peck, 
Liverpool and St. Bart.’s; Mary Winifred Pitt-Lewis, St. Mary’s; 
Ruth Wade Plimsoll and Betsy Porter, Royal Free; C. S.C. 
Prance, St. Bart.’s; S. A. H. Qureshi, Univ. Coll.; ‘Pe Gh. 
Richardson, Guy’s; Margaret Scott-Moncrieff, Univ. Coll.; 
N. L. Sheorey, Bombay and London; W. F. Skaife, Oxford and 
St. Bart.’s; E. Tagoe, Univ. Coll.; H. B. Taylor, St. Mary's; 
L. J. Timings, Birmingham, T. W. Turner, Guy’s; “Mary 
Gwendolen Vaughan, King’s Coll. ; J. F. Weakley, Univ. Coll. ; 
Agnes Edie Westwood, St. Mary’s; D. C. Williams, London; 
Muriel Burton Williams, Royal Free: and Greta Isabel Yeoman, 
St. Mary’s. 

Midwifery.—T. Adam, St. Bart.’s; D. R. Ainsworth, Manchester : 
Doris Elizabeth Alcock and K. H. N. Attaoullah, Royal Free; 
O. A. Baker, Univ. Coll.; F. G. L. Barnes, St. Bart.’s; K. M. 
Bharucha, Bombay; J. R. 58. Bowker, Middlesex; J. G. B. 
Brass, St. Louis, U.S.A.; C..S. Cloake and EK. C. T. Clouston, 
London; Ivy Collier, St. Mary’s ; I. J. Corbett, London; A. M. 
Cotes, Leeds; P. Couacoud, Guy’s; J. G. D. Currie, St. 
Thomas’s; J. R. Dow, Charing Cross; Eileen Dowling, Liver- 
pool; C. F. T. Hast, Oxford and King’s Coll.; M. H. Eid and 
G. W. Elkington, Guy’s; E. St. C. Gainer, Middlesex; J. H. 
Gann, London; H. H. Gleave, Leeds ; Marjorie Pearl Christine 
Greene, Royal Free’; W. R. W. Haight, Toronto; B. O. Hancock, 
Birmingham; Katharine May Harbord, Royal Free; Marjorie 
B. Hubert, St. Mary’s; E.R. Hughes, London; 8. H.G. Humfrey, 
St. Thomas’s; A. V. Johnson, Cambridge and Birmingham ; ae. 
Jones, Guy’s; M. Kamil, Middlesex; Mary Elizabeth Kennedy, 
London; A. Kotbi, St. Mary’s; W. Laing, St. Bart.’s; Anna 
Gwenllian Mary Lewis, Univ. Coll.: C. G. Le wis, Birmingham and 
Univ. Coll.; C. J. Lewis, Birmingham ; W.B.A. Lewis, Cambridge 
and St. Bart.’s; Margaret Longbottom, Royal Free; O. E. J. 
McOustra, Univ. Coll.; .P. Nadan, Liverpool; Henrietta 
Alexandrina Clark Main, St. Mary’s; R. Mikhail, Charing 
Cross; Anna Miller, Royal Free ; Sybil Grace Mocatta and Iva 
Clare Marion Molony, St. Mary’s; J. Cc. R. Morgan, West- 
minster: L. S. Morgan, St. Bart.’s; J. B. G. Muir, Middlesex ; 
R. E. Murray, Calcutta; H. W. L. Nichols, London; Helen 
O’Brien, St. Mary’s; M. M. Ostrowick, Edinburgh; A. Pain, 
Middlesex; E. Philbin, Manchester; F. A. Phillipps, Cambridge 
and St. Thomas’s; W. S. Ratnavale, London; H. lL. Rayner, 
King’s Coll.; A. M. Reid, Liverpool; J. Reith, Univ. Coll.; J. J. 
Rowlands, London; Margaret Scott-Moncrieff; Univ. Coll. ; 
A. Sebba, London; 8. Sedaros and A. H. Shelswell, Guy’s; M. 
Shernovitch and Doris Kathleen Shuttleworth, Leeds; O. L. C. 
Sibley and A. I. Silverman, Middlesex; H. L. Slaughter and 
L. Smalley, St. Thomas’s; J. A. Stephens, Leeds; L. W. Studdy, 
Durham; S. Suvansa, St. Bart.’s; R. O. Swaine, Middlesex; C. P. 
Thomas, Westminster; G. D. C. Tracy, Cambridge and St. 
Thomas’s; Gladys Mary Wauhope, St. Andrews and London; 
ats Wiseham, Calcutta and London; and J. HE. Wright, 

uy’s. 

Surgery.—C. H. Andrewes, St. Bart.’s; H. J. Bhatia, Bombay ; 

J. L. McK. Brown, St. Bart.’s; Mary Burfield, St. Mary’s; 

GC. L. CG. Burns, St. Thomas’s; D. 5S. Chamberlain, King’s Coll. ; 

L. GC. F. Chevens, St. Thomas’s; G. I. Griffiths, Liverpool; A. B. 

Hacking, Middlesex; A. Y. Ibrahim, St. Thomas’s; Mary 

Elizabeth Kennedy, London; Helen O’Brien, St. Mary’s; T. 

Laura Pires, Charing Cross; Olive Gwendoline Potter, London ; 

O. A. L. Roberts, St. Mary’s; Mary Frances Roope and A. R. 

Roushay, Charing Cross; C.1. Schiff, London ; M. Shernovitch, 

Leeds; BE. E. A. Spencer, Charing Cross; H. Spibey, Univ. Coll. ; 

Y. A. Sumbul, St. Mary’s; J. S. Thomas, London; Madeline 

Hilda Jane Umpleby, St. George’s; W. G. D. H. Urwick, St. 

Bart.’s; Gladys Mary Wauhope, St. Andrews and London ; 

BE. A. Widdowson, Otago; H. L. Willey, St. Thomas’s; and 

Muriel Burton Williams, Royal Free. 


RoyAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF IRELAND.— 
At the stated business meeting of President and Fellows of 
the College, held on Nov. 5th, Dr. Joseph Theodore Wigham 
and Dr. John Speares were admitted Fellows of the College, 
and Dr. A. F. Bernard Shaw was admitted a Member and 
Licentiate. 


RoyaL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF 
GLAascow.—The annual meeting of the Faculty took place 
on Nov. 1st. Among the office-bearers appointed were the 
following :—President: Dr. A. Freeland Fergus. Visitor : Dr. 
W. G. Dun. Treasurer: Mr. George McIntyre. Honorary 
librarian : Dr. E. H. L. Oliphant. Councillors: the President, 
the visitor, the treasurer, the honorary librarian, Dr. 
James A. Adams (Representative to the General Medical 
Council), Mr. J. McGregor Robertson, Mr.J. Forbes Webster, 
Mr. R. M. Buchanan, Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, Dr. W. R. Jack, 
Mr. Henry Kutherfurd, and Dr. A. K. Chalmers. 


MEDIOCO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The next quarterly meeting of the 
Association will take place on Thursday, Nov. 25th, at 
11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W., under the presi- 
dency of Dr. W. F. Menzies, at 2.45 p.m. On the morning of 
the same day and at the same place there will be a meeting 
of the Handbook, Educational, and Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, while the Council will meet from 12 noon to 
12.30 p.M.and 1.30 to 2.45P.M. There are many new members 
for election, and members are reminded that from Jan. lst, 
1921, the annual subscription will be raised to £1 11s. 6d. 
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elected mayor, for the second 
Borough of Kensington.— 
Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., who 
officer of health, Andover, for 26 years, 
mayor of Andover for the ensuing year. 


Memorial Lecture of 
Tuesday, Nov. 23rd, 


Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S., upon 
British New Guinea. 
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Merpicat Mayors.—Dr. A. J. Rice-Oxley has been 
year in succession, of the Royal 
Mr. E. A. Farr, J.P., M.R.CS8. 
has held the office of medical 
has been elected 


RovaL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The Huxley 
the Institute will be delivered on 
in the lecture room of the Royal 
W., at 8.30 p.m., by Mr. A.C, 


Society, Burlington House, 
Migrations of Cultures in 


RoyvaL Society oF ARTS.—The arrangements for 
the winter session include a lecture on Colour-vision and 
Colour-blindness by Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green on Nov. 24th, 
and three Cantor Lectures on Micro-organisms and Some of © 
their Industrial Uses, by Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, F.R.S., 
on Nov. 29th and Dec. 6th and 13th respectively. The lecture | 
hour in all cases is 8 P.M. 


Nortu-EAst LONDON Post-GRADUATE COLLEGE.— 
A special post-graduate course will he held at the Prince of 
Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, London, N., from 
Dec. 6th to 18th. Those wishing to attend should apply not 
later than Dec. 2nd to the Dean at the hospital or to the 
Secretary of the Fellowship of Medicine at 1, Wimpole- 
street, London, W.1. 


LONDON DERMATOLOGICAL SociETY.—A meeting 
of this society will be held at 4.30 P.M. on Nov. 16th, at 
St. John’s Hospital, 49, Leicester-square, London. 
Clinical cases will be shown by Dr. W. Griffith, Dr. Dennis 
Vinrace, Dr. M. G. Hannay, Dr. W. K. Sibley, Dr. E. J. D. 
Mitchell, and Dr. 8. R. Kapoor, and the Presidential Address, 
on Some Autoinfections, will be delivered by Dr. R. Prosser 


White. 


Tur CouncIL OF THE RoyaL SocretTy.—The 
following have been recommended by the President and 
Council of the Royal Society for election to the Council :— 
President: “Professor C. 8. Sherrington. Treasurer: Sir 
David Prain. Secretaries: Mr. W. B. Hardy and Mr. J. H. 
Jeans. Foreign Secretary: Sir Arthur Schuster. Other 
members of Council: Mr. J. Barcroft, Sir William Bragg, 
Dr. A. W. Crossley, Professor J. B. Farmer, Sir Walter 
Fletcher, Professor A. Fowler, Dr. A. C. Haddon, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Sir Thomas Heath, Professor J. Graham Kerr, 
Professor H. Lamb, Sir William Leishman, Dr. 8. dee 
Martin, Professor J. W. Nicholson, Mr. R. D. Oldham, and 
Professor W. P. Wynne. 


DEPTFORD COUNCIL FOR YouTH.—Surgeon Com- 
mander K. Digby Bell, R.N., will lecture on Recreation in the 
Navy during the War and its Application to Civil Life on 
Friday, Nov. 19th, at the Town Hall, Deptford. The lecture 
is an outcome of Commander Bell’s address to the Royal 
Society of Medicine, published in THE LANCET of Jan. 31st 
last, on a scheme for National Physical Education, and has 
been arranged by the Recreation Committee of the Deptford 
Council for Youth. Admission is free, but tickets for 
reserved seats at ls. each may be obtained from Dr. Rosa 
Ford, the honorary secretary, 21, Jerningham-road, New 
Cross, London, S8.E. 14. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FuND.—A_ meeting on 
behalf of this fund was held at Whitelands College, Chelsea, 
recently, when Professor F. F. Roget gave an address on 
Child Welfare. He pointed out that the child is inter: 
national rather than national, and the life of the child could 
be roughly divided into three periods, those of the family, 
the school,and industry. During school life the State stepped 
in to develop the hygienic conscience of the child. 
industrial life, unfortunately, the prevailing economic system 
was pressing the blood out of human life through overwork 
Ghild life should not be wasted in industry. The chilc 
welfare section of the Red Cross, added Professor Roget 
was prepared to supply all requirements dealing with chilc 
welfare. Miss Geraldine Cooke followed with a 8 ech or 
the work of the Save the Children Fund, the fun amenta. 
basis of which, she said, was that every child should bé 
given a fair chance. Eighteen months ago two womer 
were impressed by the extreme misery in Vienna anc 
conceived the project of raising £1000. The work spread _t¢ 
all parts of the stricken areas, and there were now 300 activ: 
branches in Great Britain and an international organisatior 
working in close touch with the International Red_ Cross 
There were Save the Children Fund associations working 1! 
France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and Spalp 
and others in process of formation in Turkey, Armenia 
Serbia, and Bulgaria. There had been lately a strong feelin: 
that this work, though created for an emergency, shoul: 
become truly international and that a project for he! p1ni 


British children should be realised. The Fund had therefor 
put its organisation at the disposal of this country. 
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' Post-Graduate College, which was to have been held 
| Saturday, Nov. 13th, has been postponed. 


|. Horstey Mermortau—At a meeting of 


| to found a Research Scholarship or Lectureship. 


|. RONTGEN Socrery.—A 


general 
/held on Thursday, 


address. 


WELLHOUSE HospPiTau, BARNET 


ae when Dr. Robert Knox will deliver 
| inaugural ceremony will 


-will open the hospital, 







‘io be forwarded to the local board of 
‘ihe recent appointment of 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Bonsall. 


fuardians went dead against him and appointed Dr. J. 
Xees. The letter stated :— 


40 the circular letter, dated llth Sept., 1 
“ompetent ex-Service 
: 


vhich the Guardians credit Dr. Rees, he feels the 


ade. 
» find a suitable ex-Service can 
aust be recognised that public b 
ja this matter.” 


nd has resided in the town all his life. 


i Thomas acted for Dr. Bonsall during the latter’s illness, 


The proceedings at 
public meeting held on Sept. 30th protesting against the 


jection by the Aberystwyth Guardians of Dr. Thomas’s 






Jaims were reported in THE LANCET of Oct. 9th (p. 770). 


' Society oF MEMBERS 
URGEONS OF ENGLAND.—The annual 
ne Fellows and Members will take 


“hen the following resolutions will be 
1e society :— 


1, That this thirty-fifth annual meeting of Fellows and Members 
de affirms the desirability of admitting Members to direct repre- 
‘ntation on the Council of the College, which (as now constituted) 


hold the Fellowship; and 
at it does so in order that the constitution of the Council of the 


shall be in keeping with 


ly represents those Members who also 

yal College of Surgeons of England 
Odern ideas of true representation. 

1is will be moved 
the society, and Dr. F. W. Collingwood. 

2. That as the 





 Seneral practitioners in the management of College affairs. 


+. 8. C. Lawrence, Dr. A. Keppel Barrett, and others will 


.eak thereon. 


The annual subscription to the society is 2s. 6d., or a life 


yment of £1 1s., can be sent to the honorary secretary, 


*. Sidney C. Lawrence, 61, Wellington-road; Bush Hili 
otk, Enfield. 


ALVARENGA PRIZE OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
' PHILADELPHIA.—It is announced that the next award of 
‘is : amounting to about $250, will be made on 
ly 14th, 1921, provided that an essay deemed worthy of 
2 prize shall have been offered. Each essay must be sent 
‘Hout signature, but must be plainly marked with a motto 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope having on its 
‘tside the motto of the paper and within the name and 
lress of the author. It isa condition of competition that 
> Successful essay or a copy of it shall remain in possession 
€ College; other essays will be returned upon applica- 

N within three months after the award. No Alvarenga 
2@ for 1920 was awarded. Essays intended for competition 
ist be typewritten and may be upon any subject in 
‘icine, but must not have been published. If written in 
inguage other than English they should be accompanied 
an English translation and should be sent to the Secretary 
the College, at 19, South Twenty-second Street, Phii- 
Iphia, Pa., U.S.A.,soas to arrive on or before May 1st, 1921. 





the 
executive committee, held on Nov. 10th, it was decided to 


, issue at once, and as widely as possible, an appeal for a fund 


meeting will be 
Nov. 18th, at 8.15 p.m., in the Physics 
.Lecture Theatre, University College, Gower-street, London, 


the presidential 


(HERTS.)—The 
take place on Tuesday, Nov. 16th, 
when Viscount Hampden, Lord-Lieutenant of Hertfordshire, 


THE CLAIMS OF EX-SERVICE Doctors.—At the 
“meeting of the Aberystwyth Town Council on Tuesday last 
‘s communication was received from the Ministry of Health 
enclosing copy of a letter which Dr. Addison had directed 
guardians respecting 
a medical officer to fill the 


» “Dr. Addison desires me to draw the attention of the Guardians 


919, with regard to claims of 
men to appointments under loca] authorities, 
‘nd to state that notwithstanding the prolonged good services with 

Guardians would 
'e better advised to reconsider the nomination which they have 
i The country has a right to expect that efforts will be made 
didate for sucha vacancy, and it 
odies had a special responsibility 


OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
general meeting of 
place at the College, 
incoln’s Inn-fields, W -C., on Thursday, Nov. 18th, at 3 P.M., 


sent in on behalf of 


by Dr. J. Brindley-James, the President 


Royal College of Surgeons is composed of about 
_579 persons, of whom over 16,000 are engaged in general practice, 
.‘Sannual meeting requests the President and Council to nominate 

least two Members in general practice to represent the interests 


MEDICAL NEWS. 
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f Dr. Noel Bardswell has 


been appointed a member 
: of the consulting staff of the King Edward VII. Sanatorium. 


THE dinner of the West London Hospital and 
to-day, 


PROPOSED BRUSSELS CONGRESS OF MILITARY 
MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRY.—The Sanitary Service of the 
Belgian Army is organising a congress of military medicine 
and chemistry to be held in Brussels in June, 1921, to which 
all doctors and chemists who served in the allied or neutral 
armies are invited. The following subjects will be placed 
on the programme: (1) The lessons of the war in the treat- 
ment of fractured limbs. (2) The fight against venereal 
disease and tuberculosis in the army. (3) Chemical and 
physiological study of gas in warfare ; Sequele of its action 
on the organism ; importance of these sequele in estimating 
incapacity. (4) General organisation of medical services in 
armies. Those wishing to attend the congress should com- 
municate, before April Ist, 1921, at latest, with the secretary- 
general, Dr. Jules Voncken, Military Hospital, Liége, 


Belgium. Any reports sent in should be accompanied by a 
Short summary. 


BRISTOL MEDICAL SCHOOL AND GUARDIANS’ Hos- 
PITAL.—At the Southmead Hospital, to which the Bristol 
guardians recently appointed a consulting staff, demonstra- 
tions on selected cases will be held every Saturday morning 
by Dr. J. A. Nixon, consulting physician to the hospital, for 
senior students of the Bristol Medical School. 




















CREMATION IN MANCHESTER.—The annual report 
of the Manchester Crematorium, Ltd., states that the total 
number of cremations since the Opening in 1892 is 3187. For 
the last five years the numbers have been as follows: 1916, 
149 ; 1917, 199; 1918, 168 ; 1919, 238; 1920, 219. The decrease 
during last year is attributed to the fall of the death-rate. 
A balance of £572 is recorded for this year. 


A Rapium Hosprran For MANCHESTER.—Ag 
briefly announced in THE LANCET last week, Sir Edward 
and Lady Holt have made a timely and generous gift to the 
Manchester Radium Institute of Nelson House Nursing 
Home, which is in close proximity to the Royal Infirmary 
and Eye Hospital, as a hospital where patients requiring 
treatment by radium can be treated and housed. The 
hospital is freehold and will be handed over completely 
furnished and ready for use. Manchester does not share 
alone in this gift, for besides the Royal Infirmary the 
boards of management of. the following hospitals will also 
participate with the Radium Institute: Salford Royal 
Hospital, Ancoats Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital for Women, 
Northern Hospital, Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, 
Christi Hospital, and Bury Infirmary. This will be the 
first hospital in the kingdom used exclusively for treat- 
ment by radium ; moreover, since there are 30 beds 
in the new institute, patients will not be distributed amongst 
eight different institutions, as at present, though it will 
still be possible to treat patients at other hospitals if 
required. Manchester has spent already nearly £30,000 for 
its stock of radium ; up to the present the institute has been 
self-supporting, through the fees paid by private patients. 
With the opening of the new Radium Hospital and the 
upkeep of beds the public will have to help if they are to 
reap the full benefit from this magnificent gift. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION.—The | first 
meeting of the Pathological Section of this institution was 
held on Nov. 4th, with Dr. J. E. Gemmell, the President, in 
the chair. Dr. E. Cronin Lowe read a note on Metastases 
in Bone from a Case of Renal Hypernephroma, illustrated by 
coloured drawings. The secondary growths occurred in one 
humerus and both femora, in each case causing spontaneous 
fracture. Death occurred 1] years after the initial symptom 
of hematuria. Unfortunately the post-mortem was only a 
partial one and the primary growth was unobtainable. The 
secondary growths, however, showed the typical arrangement 
of cells as seen in a renal tumour. Dr. A. D. Bigland and Dr. 
P. M. Bigland communicated a, paper on Cerebro-spinal Fluid 
Examinations with special reference to neuro-syphilis, based 
upon 180 cases. After a brief allusion to the history of the 
subject, the authors discussed the procedure of lumbar 
puncture. They advocated the sitting posture, the use of a 
White-Jeanselme needle, and the mid-line insertion between 
the third and fourth lumbar vertebre. The patient should 
remain recumbent for 24 hours after the puncture to avoid 
or lessen leaking of spinal fluid, which appears to be the 
cause of the resulting headache. Several tests were demon- 
strated, including Lange’s colloid gold reaction, and tables 
were shown giving the different results of the tests in the 
various types of neuro-syphilis ; great stress was laid upon 
the importance of relying only upon the combined findings 
of all the tests. The authors deduced the following results 
from their work, basing their conclusions upon post-mortem 
findings and clinical facts. They stated that: (1) No case 
having a similarity to the usual forms of neuro-syphilis 
should be regarded as such without laboratory proof; 
(2) no case with a positive serum W.R. or with a history of 


Syphilis, together with nervous Symptoms, should be dia- 
gnosed as neuro-syphilis until proved so; and (3) a negative 
W.R. in the blood does not exclude neuro-syphilis. __ 
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RoyaAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FunD GuILD.—It 
is not necessary to remind our readers of the work which 
the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund has done, and is doing, 
in providing annuities and caring for the necessitous 
relatives of those medical men who in the practice of their 
profession have lost health or life before being able to 
make adequate provision for their dependents. Nor is it 
necessary to speak of_the visiting and other personal 
services given by the Ladies’ Guild of the Fund, which 
provides clothes and other necessities for those beneficiaries 
who are in need, and assists also in the education and 
technical training of the younger generation. This Guild 
has for ten years been a powerful auxiliary to the main 
beneficient work of the Fund, first under Lady Tweedy, 
and now under the active secretaryship of Lady 
Fripp, with Lady Wavertree as chairman. In order to put 
the Guild on a sound financial basis an effort is being made 
to raise £10,000 for the educational branch, and a similar 
sum is needed for the opening of a hostel or home of rest 
for the aged, and a holiday and convalescent home for the 
children. With these objects in view a special matinée will 
be given at His Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, London, 
on Nov. 19th, when a first-class programme will be provided 
under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. Among 
others who have promised assistance are Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, Mr. Owen Nares, Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. 
Nelson Keys, Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Fay Compton, and 
Miss.Gladys Cooper. The prices for seats range from Is. 3d. 
to £3 3s., and tickets may be obtained from the Marchioness 
of Crewe, 38, Berkeley-square ; Lady Birkenhead, 52, 
Grosvenor-gardens ; Lady Wavertree, Sussex Lodge, 


Regent’s Park ; or Lady Fripp, 19, Portland-place. 








Apporntnents. 


ALEXANDER, W., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for 
Heywood. 

Lewis, C. J., D.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin., Associate Professor of 
Public Health in the University of Birmingham. 

McGREGOR, J. R., M.B., Ch.B. Edin., Medical Superintendent at 
Harefield Sanatorium, Middlesex. 

PEDSON, J. P., M.D. Durh., an Assistant Bacteriologist at the Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine. 

PRYNNE, H. V., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Chief Medical Officer to 
the General Post Office. 





aD acancies. 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 


Bedford County Hospital.—H.S. and Asst. H.S. £180 and £150. 

Belfast, Royal Victoria Hospital.—Res. Pathologist. £200. 

Bethnal Green Metropolitan Borough.—M.O.’s for Maternity and 
Child Welfare. 15 guineas per session. 

Birmingham City Education Committee, Remedial Exercises Clinic, 
John Bright-street.—Orthopedic §. £3 3s. for each occasion. 
Birmingham City Maternity and Child Welfare Schemes.—Female 

Asst. M.0O.H. £800. 
Birmingham General Hospital.—Res. Anesth., H.P., and H.S. £100. 
Also two H.S.’s. £125. 
Bradford Royal Eye and Ear Hospital.—Aural $. 
Bristol Royal Infirmary.—Hon. Asst. P. 

Canning Town Women’s Settlement Hospital, 
Plaistow, H.—Female Res. M.O. £150. ~ 
Carshalton, Surrey, Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children.—Junior 

_ Asst. M.O. £515 6s. 

Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, Judd-street, St. Pancras. 

_ W.C.—Junior H.S. £50. 

Central London Throat, Nose, and Ear Hospital, Gray's Inn-road, 
W. .C.—Registrar. 

Colonial Service.—M.0.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern- 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 

(ineluding British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. 

Devon County Hospital.—Asst. Sch. M.O. £500-£600. 

Doncaster Royal Infirmary and Dispensary.—Asst. H.S. £225. 

Durham University College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
Assistant in Department of Bacteriology. £600. 

East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, E.—Path. and Registrar. £400. Two Asst. P.’s. 

Eday, Orkney. —M.O. £10 a week. 

Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, Euston-road.—Female H.P., 
pbetat Asst., and two H.S.’s. £50 each. Anesth. £10 10s. 

ent. S. 

Rvelina Hospital for Children, Southwark, S.H.—H.S. £160. 

Federated Malay States Colonial Service.—Pathologist to Medical 
Research Institute. £1050. 

Finsbury Metropolitan Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £550. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway-road, London, N.— 
Clin. Asst. £1 1s. per session. 

Greenwich Metropolitan Borough.—M.O. for Maternity and Child 

_ Welfare. £400. 

Guildford, Royal Surrey County Hospital.—Third H.S. £150. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, 
S.W.—Res. M.O. £500. Dent.S. 100 gs. Ansesth. 75gs. 

Muti oyal Lrg ware are eee. V.D. and Cas. O. £250. Also Asst. 


Balaam-street, 
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Jodhpore, Rajputana, India, saswant Female Hospital.—Medica] 
Woman. kKs.450 per mensem. 
Leamington Spa, Warneford, Leamington, and South Warwickshire 
General Hospital. Res. H.P. or H.S. £200. 
Leeds City.—Asst. M.O.H. for Maternity and Child Welfare. £600. 
Looe County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
.O.’s. £300 , 
Londonderry City and County Infirmary.—Asst. H.S. £150. 
London Lock Hospital, 91, Dean-street, W.—Hon. 8. 
neon Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road, N.W.—Res. M.O, 
00 ‘ 


200. 
Macclesfield General Infirmary.—Res. H.S. £200. 
Manchester, Hulme Dispensary, Dale-street, Stretford-road.— 
Res. M.O. £400. 
Manchester Royal Infirmary.—Three Asst. M.O.’s. a 
Manchester, St. Mary's Hospitals for Women and Children.—H.S. 


£100. 
Merthyr Tydfil Co. Borough.—Asst. Sch. M.O.and Asst. M.O.H. £500. 
Miller General Hospital for South-East London, Greenwich, S.E.— 


eae tous ; 
Milroy Lectwres on State Medicine and Public Health.—Milroy 
—Asst. M.O. 


Lecturer. 
Monmouthshire Eéucation Committee. £500 
Mount Vernon Hospital for Tuberculosis and Diseases of the 
Lungs and Heart, Northwood, Middlesex.—Asst. P. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Northumberland Sanatorium for Con- 
—Med. Supt. £650. 
—Hon. Surgical 


sumptives, Barrasford, North Tyne. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Royal Victoria Infirmary. 
Registrar. 
Northallerton, North Riding of Yorkshire County Counctl Educa: 
tion Committee.—Asst. Sch. M.O, , £500. 
Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich Hospital.—H.P. and Fourth H.S 
£200 each. 
Nottingham General Dispensary.—Res. S. £300. 
Plymouth Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 
Pontypridd Urban District Council.—Female Asst. M.O. £550. 
Prison Medical Service, Home Office, London, S.W.—M.O. £300. 
Putney Hospital, Lower Common, Putney, S.W.—Res. M.O. £150. 
Queen oe Lying-in Hospital, Marylebone-road, N. .W.—Asst 
Res. M.O. 
Radnorshire County Council.—County M.O. and Sch. M.O. £700. 
Reading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.—H.S. £200. 
Rochester, Kent, St. Bartholomew's Hospital.—Jun. Res. M.O. £15/ 
Rochford Union Institution and Children’s Home.—Temp. M.O 
£7 7s. per week. : 
Rotherham Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. 
Royal College of Surgeons of England.—Election to Court ¢ 
Examiners. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, £200. 
St. Peter’s Hospital, Henrietta-street, W.C.- 
Anesth. £25. 
Salford Royal Hospital.—Cas. H.S. £1 
Shanghai Municipal Cowncil.—Asst. Health O. 6000 taels. 
Sheffield Royal Infirmary.—H.8. £150. 
Stoke-on-Trent County Borough.—Asst. Tubere.O. £400. 
Surrey, County of.—County M.O.H. £1200. 
Swansea County Borough.—Asst. M.O. £500. 
Todmorden Borough.—M.O.H. and Sch. M.O. £650. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Royal National Hospital for Consumptio 
and Diseases of the Chest.—Asst. Res. M.O. £300. 
es. Asst. H.S. £200. 
73, Welbeck-street, W.- 


W.—Medical Registrar. 
Covent Garden, 


West Bromwich and District Hospital.—R 

West-End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, 
Dermatologist and Asst. P. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith, W.—Asst. Anesth. 

Weston-super-Mare Hospital.—H.S. £156. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, 8.W., gives noti 
of vacancies for Certifying Surgeons under the Factory 4a 
Workshop Acts at Leyburn, Kirkwall, Bellingham, and at Hu 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Epmonp.—On Nov. 2nd, at St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury, the wi 
of W. S. Edmond, F.R.C.S., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


McGEE—STRETCH.—On Sept. 3lst, at St. Patrick’s Cathedr 
Melbourne, Australia, by the Rev. Gavan Duffy, Dr. Her 
McGee, of Brighton, Melbourne, to Lilian, elder daughter 
Samuel Stretch, of Caulfield, Melbourne. 

MELHUISH—LEWIS.—On Nov. 3rd, at St. Neot Church, Cornwé 
Thomas Walter Melhuish, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., to Gertru 
Mary Code, eldest daughter of Canon and Mrs. F. E. Lewis, 
St. Neot Vicarage, Cornwall. 

UpALL—TUGWELL.—On Nov. 3rd, at St. Aldate’s Church, Oxfo 
Edward Hugo Udall, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., to Alice, daughter 
aera Canon Tugwell and of Mrs. Tugwell, of Frenchay-ro' 

xford. 

WATSON—ADENEY.—On Nov. 3rd, at Monkstown Parish Chur 
Co. Dublin. §. Ernest Watson, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., to Vic 
Steele Adeney. daughter of W. E. Adeney, D.Sc., and M 
Adeney, Burnham, Monkstown, Co. Dublin. 


DEATHS. 


GoocHu.—On Nov. lst, at his residence, 
Paignton, James Wyard Gooch, M. 
Windsor). 

HARRISON.—On Nov. 7th, at his residence, Lincoln, 
M.D., D.P.H.,J.P., aged 82. 

HemMinGc.—On .Nov. 3rd, at Lansdowne-place, 
Hemming, M.D., of Ovingdean, in his 91st year. 


N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 





BRosel, St. Andrews-fo! 
R.C.8:, L:R.C.P. (late 


Charles Haris 


Hove, Chal 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16th. 
\ GENERAL MEETING OF FELLOWS: at5 p.m. 
) Ballot for Election to the Fellowship. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Tuesday, Nov. 16th. 


: 
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Na 

Papers : 

Major Acton, I.M.S.: Pharmacological 
Cinchona Alkaloids, illustrating their I 


Dr. W. E. Dixon: Quinine Derivatives as 


Dr. Warren Crowe: The Vaccine Treat 
Arthritis. 


Dr. W. E. Dixon and Dr. 
Cerebro-spinal Fluid, 

Appearance therein. 

SECTION OF PATHOLOGY: at'8.30 p.m. 

_ Communications : 

Dr. H. Schutz: Blood Grouping with Dried Material and its 
Medico-legal Bearing. 

Dr. J. A. Murray: Autoplasty after Exposure to Hot Air. 

Dr. Arthur Powell: A Flagellate Organism persisting for Six 
Years in otherwise Sterile Urine. 

\ Wednesday, Nov. 17th. 

“SECTION OF HISTORY OF MEDICINE: at5 p.m. 

| Papers: 

| 


Local Anesthetics, 


and Hormones which Cause 


i 





ne 


Mr. James Berry: A Public Latrine of Roman Imperial Time. 

Dr. Major Greenwood: Galen as an Epidemiologist. 

. Thursday, Nov. 18th. 

oN OF DERMATOLOGY: at5p.m. (Cases at 4.30 P.M.) 
ases : 

Dr. Arthur Whitfield: Case for Diagnosis. 

Dr. H. W. Barber and Dr. G. Marshall: (1) Dermatitis Scrofu- 

losa ; (2) Cases of Psoriasis treated by Danysz’s Method. 
Friday, Nov. 19th. 

ECTION OF OTOLOGY:; at5p.m. (Cases at 4.45 P.M.) 

Cases and Specimens will be shown by— 
The President (Sir Charles Ballance),, Mr. 
za Mollison, Dr. Dan McKenzie, and Mr. Co 
Mr. Mark Hovell will show an Ear Syringe. 

Paper: ; 
Sir William Milligan: Chroni 

Thoughts and Suggestions. 

/ECTION OF ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS: at 8.30 P.M. 

. Discussion on “* Radio-Therapy.” 

' Opening Papers: 

Professor 8. Russ: Physics. 

Dr. Batten: Superficia] Therapy. 

Dr. Finzi: Deep Therapy. 


sECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c 


VEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 
Monpay, Nov. 15th.—2 P.M., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 
5 P.M., Lecture:—Mr. MacDonald: Tubercle of the Genital 
Organs. 
TUESDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. Banks Davis: 
Nose, and Ear. 5 p.m., Lecture :—Mr. T. Gray: Peritonitis— 
its Surgical Aspects (1) with Particular Reference to Tubercle 
Rheumatic and (2) Allied Affections. (Lecture II.) 
EDNESDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. Addison: Operations. 5 P.M., 
Lecture:—Dr. Owen: Organic Disease of the Heart. 
(Lecture IT.) 
THURSDAY.—2 P.m., Mr. B. Harman: Eye Department. 5 P.m., 
Special Lecture:—Mr. S. Edwards: Points in Rectal 
Surgery (open to all-medical practitioners). 
AY.—10 A.M., Mr. D. Buxton: Dental Department. 5 P.M., 


Lecture:—Dr. Burnford: Tuberculin in Diagnosis and 
Treatment. 


SATURDAY.—10 A.M., Dr. 
Children. 12 noon, 
Abdomen. 

| Daily:—i0 a.m., Ward Visits. 
' Clinics and Operations. 


ORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 

' of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

_ Monpay, Nov. 15th.—2 p.m., Dr. A. J. Whiting: Medical In- 
patients. 2.30 p.m., Mr. J. B. Banister: Gynecological. 
4.30 P.M., Pyelitis in Pregnancy. " 
SDAY.—9.45 a.M., Lieut.-Col. R. H. Elliotand Mr.N. Fleming: 

_Eye Cases and Operations. 2.30 P.M., Mr. C. H. Hayton: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear. 4.30 P.M., Cases of Nasal Obstruction. 
EDNESDAY.—2 Pp.m., Mr. C. H. Hayton: Throat Operations. 
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ce Catarrhal Otitis Media—Some 
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Diseases of the Throat, 


Arthur Saunders: Medical Diseases of 
Myr. Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 


2 P.M., In-patient, Out-patient 





2.30 P.M., Dr. W. J. Oliver: Skin. ©4.30 P.M., Mr. N. Fleming: 
: Selected Eye Cases. 
. THURsDAY.—2 p.m., Mr. N. Fleming: Eye Out-patients. 3-p.m., 
Mr. T. H. C. Benians: Pathological Specimens. 


 FRmay.—2.30 P.M., Dr. C. E. Sundell: Children’s Disease. 3 P.M., 
Mr. E. Gillespie: Cases of Hernia. 
ATURDAY.—3 P.M., Mr. H. W. Carson: Surgical In-patients. 
Daily :—11 A.M., Mr. T. H. C. Benians: Bacteriological Depart- 
ment. 2 p.m., Operations, In-patient, Out-patient Clinics, &c. 
ATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIO, Queen-square, W.C. 1. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Moxnar, Nov. 15th. 


—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
50 P.m., Lecture :—Mr. Paton : Papillcedema. 
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a OF THERAPEUTICS AND PHARMACOLOGY: at 
00 P.M. 


Actions of the Main NATIO 
someric Relationships. 


ment of Rheumatoid 


D. Cow: Pituitrin-like Body in the 
its 


[Nov. 1 


TUESDAY, Nov. 16th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Cli 
Stewart. 3.30 p.m., Pathological 
Greenfield. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 17th. 
Peripheral Neuritis. 
Fraenkel’s Exercises. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 18th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 P.M., Lecture :—Dr. Gordon Holmes: 
Cerebro-spinal Syphilis. 

Fripay, Nov. 19th.—2-3.30 p.., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30 p.m., Mr. Sargent: Surgery of the Nervous 
System. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 20th.—9 A.M., Surgical Operations. 

Fee for Post-Graduate Course £77s. C.M. HinDs HowELu, Dean. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
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Hotes, Short Couments, and AF nstners 
to Correspondents, 


HEALTH AND SANITATION IN EGYPT. 


Viscount Allenby, His Majesty’s High Commissioner, has 
made his first report on the finances, administration, and 
condition of Egypt and the Soudan. It contains a lengthy, 
important, and interesting section devoted to medical and 
sanitary matters, and of this we append a summary :— 


Vital Statistics and Infant Mortality. 


In the last report the occurrence of an excess of deaths over 
births was recorded—a very unusual state of affairs in Egypt. 
glance at the vital statistics for 1919 shows something of a reversion 
to more normal conditions, though not uniformly so through the 
whole country. In Cairo there were 30,794 births (404 per 1000) 
and 32,161 deaths (42°2 per 1000). In Alexandria there were 15,684 
births (35 per 1000) and 18198 deaths (404 per 1000). Practlcally 
all the other large centres of population showed an 
excess of births over deaths—in some cases very small— 
so that the figures for the 20 principal towns show a mean birth- 
rate of 40'5 per 1000 and a mean death-rate of 399 per 1000. The 
general rates for the whole country were: birth-rate, 38 per 1000; 
death-rate, 30 per 1000. The population of the whole country, 
calculated on July lst, 1919, was 12,878,000. Amongst this. popula- 
tion the births totalled 491,222 and the deaths 583,869. In the 
20 principal towns the percentage of children born who died before 
attaining 1 year of age was 22°4. With regard to epidemic diseases 
in 1919 the chief features to be noted are: (1) the large incidence of 
small-pox ; (2) a noticeable decrease in the incidence of typhus and 
relapsing fever cases, as compared with 1916, 1917, and 1918; (3) the 
persistence of the influenza epidemic of 1918 into the first two 
months of 1919; (4)a severe and fatal epidemic of malaria; and 
(5)an increase in the mortality-rate of most of the important 
infectious diseases caused presumably by non-reporting of cases 
due to the disturbed internal conditions in the spring and early 
summer. 3 
Small-pox and Malaria. 

The total number of cases of small-pox found and reported 
during the year—the largest during the last ten years—was 7895 ; 
of this number 1926 died, giving a mortality-rate of 24°39 per cent. 
As soon as the unusually large incidence of cases was noticed éarly 
in the year a vaccination campaign was be¢un, but most 
unfortunately, owing to the disturbances and interruption 0! 
communications, this campaign was stopped. It is also quite certain 
that the number of cases reported in March, April, and May was 
much below the real number of cases occurring. In June, however 
as conditions became more normal, the notification and _ discovery 
of cases improved, and has remained at its usual standard since 
As soon as possible the general vaccination campaign was reopenec 
and the number of persons revaccinated during the year was 
2,500,000. 

A severe and fatal epidemic of malaria occurredin Derr Markaz— 
the most southerly markaz of Egypt—inhabited by a poor popula 
tion, living on the narrow strips of cultivation on each side of thi 
Nile. The increase in the death-rate was remarked in the autumn 
and blood films examined in the central laboratory in Cair 
revealed positive malaria. Many of the blood films were taker 
from women, and as it is well known that Berberine women seldon 
travel away from their own villages the suspicion was strengthene 
that there existed a local and fatal epidemic. The diagnosis wa 
confirmed on investigation, and an active anti-malarial campaigr 
was started. In certain places so many of the inhabitants wer 
incapacitated that work stopped in the fields, and at one place— 
Tbrim—even the dead lay unburied in the houses for two or thre: 
days owing to absence of able-bodied people to bury them. Althoug] 
it was suspected that the disease had been imported by servants 0 
Labour Corps men returning from Palestine or the Soudan nm 
evidence could be elicited to prove this. 


Influenza, Plague, Typhus, and Ankylostomiasis and 
Bilharziasis. 

The epidemic of influenza which appeared in the country in May 
1918, lasted until February, 1919. In February, 1919, it was mad 
compulsory to notify cases of influenza to the Public Healt! 
Administration. This was advised on account of the possibility 0 
typhus fever being diagnosed as influenza in order to escape th 
irksome consequences of disinfection, isolation, &c. 

The total number of cases of plague reported was 877, as compare’ 
with 357 in 1918. The number of deaths was 473. Of the 877 case 
occurring in 1919, 64 were septiceemic, 76 pneumonic, and the res 
bubonic. 

There were 16,970 cases of typhus fever, with 5569 deaths. Th 
Weil-Felix reaction having been found positive for some 70 per cen! 
of the cases of typhus at the Fever Hospital, Abbassia, it is nov 
carried out as a routine practice for aid in the diagnosis of the 
disease. 

Steps have been taken to reopen the campaign against ankylo® 
tomiasis and bilharziasis which cause so much suffering and loss 0 
efficiency among the population of Egypt, especially the fellaheen 
An Auto-Egyptian- Committee has the matter in hand, and iti 
hoped that assistance will again be afforded by the Rockefelle 
Foundation International Health Commission. 


Venereal Diseases. 


Under the system at present in vogue for controlling veneree 
diseases in Egypt, 171,243 examinations of prostitutes were carrie 
out, with the result that 6192 were found to be infected either wit! 
syphilis or gonorrhea. Of course, these figures do not by an 
means represent the amount of venereal disease existing 1 
the country, as they only refer to the class of * femme 
publiques”’ registered by the police. Of late years there has beer 
even in those continental countries where the system originated, 
movement to reconsider the efficacy of the medical inspection ¢ 











































































































































prostitutes or card system, with compulsory 
as were found to be diseased, and to adopt a 
which consists briefly in propag 
' treatment centres run on confide 
person contracting venereal disease. 
lines in Egypt, and a committee is 
out details of the scheme. 


Hospitals and Medical Aid. 


hospitalisation of sucl 
more civilised system 


The number of Government hospitals remains as last year—24, 
» The original building programme will be completed with the con- 
egun in 
ously offered to 
ding, and equip- 
upkeep, &c. This 
e needs of a large 
pparatus are now 
the medical staff 


_ struction of modern hospitals at Esna and Damietta, to be b 
- 1920. Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son have gener 

present their hospital at Luxor—freehold site, buil 
_ ment—to the Government on certain conditions of 
hospital, when repaired and opened, will serve th 
district with a population of some 50,000. X raya 
provided at 12 provincial hospitals. An increase of 
of the hospitals at Bena, Sohag, 
and a second medical officer 
' Itis intended to make a sim 

hospitals which continue to be worked b 
'are Damietta, Assouan, and Esna. 
provided for the hospitals as soon as quarters can be built for them. 
' There are 18 ophthalmic hospitals. The attendances continue to 
. be most satisfastory, and the work carried out is highly appreciated 
_ by the people. Five of the hospitals are travelling camps, which 
- are dotted about the country and remain in situ for three or four 

months at a time, affording ophthalmic relief to quite an extended 
_zone around them. The two chief diseases dealt with are 
' trachoma and acute contagious ophthalmia, the latter being the 
_ chief cause of blindness in Egypt. More than 12,000 of the persons 
who sought treatment at the hospitals in 1919 were blind in one 
or both eyes—i.e.,15 per cent. of the new patients. The import- 
ance of early treatment for children attacked by ophthalmia is 
now being recognised by the people. A large central 100-bedded 
ophthalmic hospital for Cairo is sorely needed, for though several 
_ ophthalmic clinics, out-patient sections, and dispensaries exist, the 
director of the ophthalmic section is insistent upon the need for a 
large central institution to deal with the vast number of patients 
‘demanding operation. Moreover, such an institution would provide 
the best facilities for post-graduate instruction. Thirty-eight 
‘dispensaries were at work during the year and afforded gratuitous 
‘medical aid to 34,105 patients. 


i ° . e . 

F Children’s Dispensaries and Maternity Schools. 
The children’s dispensaries or child welfare bur 
1915, and since gradually extended until at the end of 1918 they 
“numbered 13, were all working at the beginning of 1919, but in 
March, owing to political conditions, only four remained open, as 
it was not considered advisable to leave the matrons and nurses in 
the outlying districts. A disposition on the part of certain provincial 
‘councils to close down the children’s dispensaries or to convert 
them into hospitals has been evinced, but the report insists on the 
desirability of maintaining the present system. The seven schools 
for dayas and maternity homes had to be closed on account 
of the March disturbances, so that only an average of 163 working 
days were obtained: nevertheless, 2 total of 2223 cases were attended, 
a larger number than in any previous year. Fifty-nine dayas 
were trained and received the higher certificate; 21,909 visits 
‘were paid by matrons and pupils to patients in their own 
homes. It is hoped that it will be possible soon to reopen the 
‘Maternity Home and Nurses’ Training School in Cairo, as until a 
better class of midwives and nurses is available the high infantile 
Mortality for which Egypt is notorious will continue. At present 
three classes of midwives exist in Egypt, viz.: (1) Women in 
D agsession of foreign midwifery diploma which can be recognised 
assuch by the Health Authority; (2) the ‘‘ Hakima” or “Kabila ’”’ 
who holds a licence granted by the Government after she has 
passed a satisfactory examination at the Medical School, but who 
cannot be considered in any way as a doctor ; and (3) the * daya,”’ 
who is chosen from a lower grade of society, undergoes no practical 
training, but only a short three weeks’ course of theoretical train- 
ing at a Government hospital, and if successful in passing a 
somewhat perfunctory examination is given a permit to practise 
midwifery. Unsatisfactory though she be, no legal powers 
®xist at present to withdraw the daya’s licence to practise. Be 
she blind, deaf, ignorant, or dirty, she remains a “ daya’’ until the 
end of her days, and these women are a constant means of spread- 
ing puerperal fever and death amongst the poorer Classes. It is 
necessary that power to withdraw the permit should be provided, 
md it is proposed to do this in the Midwives Act which is 


contemplated. r : 
Public Health Laboratories. 


The extension of these laboratories will, it is expected, be finished 
vy the end of 1920, and the whole question of their arrangement 
ind condition is being studied by a small Government commission. 
With the exception of the city of Alexandria the bacteriological 
liagnosis for the whole of Egypt is at present centralised at Cairo. 
Chis is disadvantageous as regards certain bacteriological dia- 
noses, such as those required for the control of plague, typhus, &e., 
tnd also as regards certain chemical analyses, such as those of 
listant local water-supplies, aerated waters and ice, on account 
at the time taken for the specimens to reach the Central Laboratory 
n Cairo. It is therefore proposed to extend the facilities for 
Jacteriological diagnoses to certain towns in the provinces, such 
8 Suez, Port Said, and Assiout. The total number of analyses 
erformed during 1919 was 10,970. Of the total number of samples 
milk examined no less than 21°6 per cent. were found to have 
een tampered with—i.e., either skimmed or watered, or both. 


Vaccine Institute. 


and Kena has been found necessary, 
has been appointed to each of them. 


y one medical officer. These 
English matrons will also be 


eaux started in 


The amo 
\ campaig 
lemand 


unt of vaccine lymph issued in 1919 was 5,645,020 doses. 
n of general vaccination having been decided on, heavy 
‘ands for lymph were consequently made on the Vaccine 
Astitute, whose normal annual output has hitherto been 2,000,000 
08€8 @ month for a period of six months, besides extra demands 
or the British army, the Sudan Government, Syria, Cyprus, &c., 
V. ich are constantly coming in. In order to meet these, temporary 
tabling for calves had to be erected, extra staff taken on, and 
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ntial lines, for the benefit of any 
It is hoped to start on these 
at present engaged in working 


ilar addition to the staffs of the other 
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1 ,- Suitable buffalo calves procured. The tubes and phials necessary 


for the issue of vaccine in such large quantities could not be 
procured so that the distribution had to be effected by means of 
such small medicine bottles as were obtainable. It also became 
evident that cold-storage accommodation must form part of the 
Institute, the storage of serums and vaccine in extern lay establish- 
ments being unsatisfactory. 

Antirabic Institute. 


1010 persons were treated. 
tinued, as observation of the 
them to be non-rabid. 
the course of tr 
treatment—th 


‘ 
| 


In 136 cases treatment was discon- 
animals inflicting the bites showed 
In 10 cases the persons bitten completed 
eatment, though it was discovered—too late to avoid 
atthe animal which inflicted the bite was healthy. 


Pharmacies and Narcotic Drugs. 


The total number of pharmacies in existence at the end of 1919 was 
374. Attention is drawn to the traffic in and smuggling of narcotic 
drugs which exist on a very large scale. The law at present seems 
powerless to stop it. Although a decree was published in 1915 to 
prohibit the cultivation of poppies there can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable amount of opium is regularly cultivated by persons who 
openly apply for permission to transport it for disposal in the towns. 
The penalties inflicted by the courts on offenders against the law 
on narcotics and soporifics are ridiculously inadequate. A com- 
plete redrafting of the law dealing with pharmaceutical, chemical, 
and analytical laboratories is now in hand. The laboratories 
referred to constitute a danger to the public, as at present they are 
practising under no control, nor is there any means of guaranteeing 
the capability and qualifications of their owners. These laboratories 
perform chemical and bacteriological analyses, and frequently 
doctors base their treatment on the reports they furnish. More- 
over, they constitute a danger for the reason that a certain number 
of them exist for the sole purpose of extracting alkalc ids from crude 


drugs, such as morphine from opium, and cocaine from coca leaves, 
for sale. 












































Practice of Medicine.—Lunacy Death-rate. 


Permits to practise their profession in Egypt were issued during 
1919 to 79 doctors, 19 pharmacists, 5 assistant pharmacists, 
3 veterinary surgeons, 9 midwives, and 10 dentists. According to 
the present register, there are 2617 doctors, 929 pharmacists, 
2835 assistant pharmacists, 153 veterinary surgeons, 621 midwives, 
and 185 dentists, but these figures only approximately represent the 
real state of affairs, as the Administration is rarely notified of the 
decease, departure, or retirement from practice of persons on the 
register. The law, as it at present stands, allows the Public Health 
Administration to license the holders of diplomas from any recog- 
nised faculty or university to practise in Egypt, but the appreciation 
of the value of certain of the diplomas presented is found to be 
exceedingly difficult and in some cases deliberate fraud has been 
brought to light. A new law on the practice of dentistry gives 
power to the Administration to insist that the holders of doubtful 
diplomas who apply for permits to practise should submit to an 
examination by a board of examiners appointed by the State. It 
is intended to insert the same powers in the projected new lawson 
the practice of medicine, midwifery, chemistry, and pharmacy. 

The number of persons admitted into the lunatic asylums 
averages somewhat over 1000 a year. The death-rate in the asylums 
rose from 12°25 per cent. in 1913 to 21 per cent. in 1918, but fell 
rapidly during 1919. Pellagra remains the chief cause of insanity 
in Egypt. Be 

School of Medicine. 


This establishment suffered during the war in many ways, but 
chiefly from the reduction of the staff. The number of students 
varied only slightly, there being 234 in 1919 as compared with 
237 in 1914; 213 graduated during the period. Dr. Keatinge, whose 
devoted work during 35 years raised the school to its present level 
of efficiency, retired from the post of director in 1919. He has been 
succeeded by Dr. Richards, a distinguished member of the staff. 
Valuable research was carried on in the school during the war, the 
most important being the elucidation of the life-history of bilharzia, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Leiper. Bilharzia was discovered in this 
school in 1851 by Theodore Bilharz: it was reserved for an 
Englishman, working in the same school nearly 70 years later, to 
clear up the more important question of its life-history and trans- 
mission, the knowledge of which is a necessary condition of any 
serious attempt to extirpate it. The welfare of the Egyptian 
peasantry is closely bound up with the investigation, as the 


disease is a scourge among them. In the spring of 1919 
the School Council seriously took up the question of the 


reorganisation of the staff and changes of importance have 
been adopted. As regards the hospital staff Egyptians have * 
been appointed to two posts of surgeon, two posts of physician, one 
post of gynecologist, and one post of ophthalmic surgeon. These 
posts carry with them the right to a seat on the Hospital Council, 
which is consequently now composed of equal numbers of English 
and Egyptians. The holders have their own wards and their own 
teams of students, for whose training they are responsible. Two 
whole-time professors of clinical medicine and clinical surgery have 
been appointed in place of the half-time professors of the same 
subjects. Two additional posts for assistant physicians have been 
added. The vacant post of registrar and medical tutor has been 
filled, and a lecturer in anesthetics and a radiologist have been 
added to the staff. The school staff has been organised on the 
principle that every department should comprise a professor, an 
assistant professor (Egyptian), one or more lecturers, one or more 
demonstrators, and one or more laboratory attendants. The 
curriculum has been entirely revised and made to extend over 
five years instead of four. <A site has been secured and plans 
are being prepared for new buildings forthe School of Medicine and 
Kasr-el-Aini Hospital. The necessity for this has repeatedly been 
urged by the delegates of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Meanwhile, necessary extensions are being effected in 
the existing buildings, part of which it is proposed ultimately to 
use for the School of Science in the University. A small department 
has been built for the teaching of throat and ear work, and the 
physiology department has been enlarged andis being equipped for 
the teaching of experimental physiology. A research room and 
store have also been added. The old museum has been cleared out 
and fitted up as a laboratory for 64 students, and a room for research 
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BRITISH RESEARCH CHEMICALS. 


Iv is to be hoped that the appeal of the British chemical 
manufacturers to all research chemists in this country and 
other laboratory workers will gain a substantial hearing. It 
is addressed on behalf of the fine chemical industry both on 
patriotic grounds and in recognition of the valuable work 
done by the industry in supplying the needs of the naval and 
military forces and of the general public during the past few 
years. It is pointed out that the manufacture of fine 
chemicals is now recognised as a key industry and is of clear 
importance to the welfare of the Empire in times of war and 
none the less in times of peace. The next few years will 
obviously be critical in the establishment of the home industry 
on a permanent and successful basis, and a sympathetic treat- 
ment by the Government, and support from research bodies 
and the general public are asked for to prevent the reversion 
to a pre-war state. The firms prepared to supply the special 
chemicals referred to are enumerated in a special catalogue 
recently issued, which gives a list of the chemical sub- 
stances obtainable and the houses undertaking the supply. 
The list is remarkably comprehensive, but any inquiry 
about a particular reagent indicated in a particular research 
will be welcomed by the Association of British Manufacturers 
at 166, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


BLIND MASSEURS. 


Ix a recent communication signed on behalf of the 
Association of Certificated Blind Masseurs by Mr. C. Mansell 
Moullin, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, and Sir Arthur Pearson, 
the hope is expressed that members of the medical pro- 
fession, when recommending massage treatment for their 
patients, will bear in mind the men who in spite of 
their handicap are striving their hardest to make good. The 
training received by blind masseurs is of the most thorough 
description, lasting 18 months or two years; at the end of 
this time they have to pass the massage examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
under exactly the same conditions as sighted candidates, 
together with one special examination in remedial exercises 
and another (after a further three months’ training) in 
modern methods of treatment by faradism, ionisation, 
radiant heat, &c., using a galvanometer especially adapted 
for the blind. The association numbers 126 members, 105 men 
and 21 women, all of whom are practically blind. Forty-nine 
members live in or near London; a few have gone to the 
colonies, and the remainder are in the provinces; a list with 
names and addresses is supplied on request being made to 
the secretary, Mrs. F. Chaplin Hall, at 224, Great Portland- 
street, London, W.1. Seventy-six of the men lost their sight 
through injury or disease incurred in the recent war. During 
the week the British Empire has justly honoured its dead ; 
the present is a fitting time to recall the claims of the 
living and broken. The range of work which blind masseurs 
are able to undertake can hardly be described as unlimited, 
but their courage and determination have won for them a 
wide and honourable sphere of usefulness. 


AN IMPROVED TEAPOT. 


In order to obtain an equable and full infusion of tea and 
at the same time avoid the unwholesomeness which results 
from long infusion, it is usual merely to stir the contents 
with a spoon or shake the pot, both methods often leading 
to soiled linen and vexation of mind. Dr. Lachlan Grant, of 
Ballachulish, has patented a device by which a stirrer is 
attached to the lid of the pot, and by simply turning the 
knob of the lid a few times a full infusion is made in less 
than half the time taken by the ordinary method. In addi- 
tion, a bitter brew and over extraction of tannin are avoided, 
while there is an economical saving in tea of from 18 per 
cent. to 22 per cent. The ‘“‘stirrer”’ is made in two forms: 
(1) a triangular-shaped blade of aluminium permanently 
attached to the metal lid; and (2) a rod of aluminium bent 
to a U-shape, which can be easily fitted (at the same time 
it is detachable) to an earthenware lid. The cost of the 
appliance, apart from the price of the pot, is from 1s. to 
2s. 9d. The complete pots can be obtained from Messrs. 
Tames Snedden and Co., 25-31, Queen-street, Glasgow. 


THE METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY. 
MPRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1920. 

THE mouth of April this year kept its tradition of a rainy 
season, for the fall was 4°24 in., being 2°47 in. above 
the average mean rainfall for that month during the 
previous 37 years. The effect was that according to the 
results of chemical examination the raw waters of the 
Thames, Lee, and New River compared badly with the pre- 
month findings. The filtered waters, generally speaking, 
also showed a deterioration as regards chemical quality. 
Compared, however, with the averages of last year 
the bacteriological results of the river flow revealed 
an improvement, there being fewer bacteria found. The 
water as it reached the consumer showed no bacteriological 
reproach. 

































of an inch below the average. 
in quality in all raw river waters according to chemical tests. 
A similar improvement was shown in regard to the filtered 
waters. 
obtained in the corresponding period last year. 
waters, however, yielded results not as satisfactory as last 
year. 
account and the same was true of the filtered waters. 
June the rainfall was 2°41 in., being 0°25 of an inch above 
the average. 
chemical quality in 
filtered waters showed an improvement. 
pared favourably with those of last year in the same month. 
On the same basis the filtered waters showed better results 
than their respective averages. 
bacteria found in the raw river waters, and the filtered 
waters gave ‘‘ not unsatisfactory results.” 





There was an improvement 


The results compared favourably with those 
The filtered. 


The raw river waters gave a good bacteriological 
In 


There was, on the whole, a falling off of 
the raw waters of the rivers, but the 
The results com- 


There were also fewer 


PRINTERS ADOPT A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 
Sir,—In your issue of Nov. 6th you express a wish that 


the example of the printers employed by Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons in contributing to the support of King’s 
College Hospital might be followed by other branches of the 
printing trade. 
but the proposition would meet with more enthusiasm if 
some arrangement were made whereby men who subscribe 
could be attended to in out-patient departments of hospitals 
without delay and its resultant loss of wages. Recently a 
compositor suffering from deafness was sent by his 
doctor to a well-known hospital as an out-patient. On his 
first visit he secured attention within a reasonable time; 
but on his second visit a week later he found that there were 
at least a hundred people to receive attention before his turn” 
came. He preferred to remain deaf and went back to his 
work. 


It is to be hoped that this will be the case, 


panel 


Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A PRINTER. 


SUB-THYROIDISM IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


THE chief school medical officer of health of the Cheshire 
County Council, Dr. Meredith Young, adds to his report of 


Nov. 6th, 1920. 


the education department an interesting appendix by Dr. 
W. W. Stacey on ‘Thyroid Enlargement in Children.”’ 
Including all ages examined from 3 to 14, the number was 
1991, showing 162 enlarged thyroids. 


The case incidence 
was most marked at puberty and the numbers make the con- 
dition worthy of consideration both in regard to causation 
and other physical and mental associations. Figures 
are given of results in Northwich and district; of 593 
girls (age 14 to 8) 123 showed enlarged thyroids. Enlarged 
thyroids were present in mothers (11), fathers (3), sisters (e 
and brother (1), making a total of 41, while 82 were Iree 
from enlarged thyroid in the rest of the family. The 
corresponding figures for 550 boys of the same age (14 to 8) 
were enlarged thyroids 37; mothers (3), fathers (0), 
sisters (6), brothers (2), making a total of 11, while 26 were 
free frum enlarged thyroid in the rest of the family. 
The author states some of the sociological conditions which 
seem in certain localities to conduce to thyroid deficiency. 
Reviewing the whole matter from his necessarily limited 
inquiries, Dr. Stacey expresses the view that thyroid 
insufficiency is far more prevalent amongst school children 
than is generally supposed, and it is possible that a large 
number of dull and backward children are sufferers from 
this form of disease. 


WINE v. WHISKY. 

To the temperance reformer in this country it will appear 
a strange proposition that wine is the greatest enemy of 
alcoholism. This contention is made quite seriously, 
however, by Professor Maurice Letulle.1 Professor Letulle 
writes under an erroneous impression that the present 
alternative before the American people is a choice betweer 
‘‘absolutely free alcohol and water forced upon everyone.” 
We believe we are correct in saying that the most which 
is hoped for by the wet party in America is the 
repeal of the Volstead Act and the substitution by 
Congress of a new Act so defining alcoholic drinks 4 
to exclude from the definition beers and light wines 
This misunderstanding does not vitiate the main point of the 
thesis, which is that everyone who loves and appreciate: 
the taste of wine dislikes that of spirits. Wine is not 
food certainly, but it is a condiment. Professor Letulle 1: 
an active partisan of the French League against Alcoholism 
and cannot be suspected of any sympathy with the vestet 
interests. He does not even recommend the Americans ti 
buy French wines, but rather that they should plan 
vineyards in their own country. 


Country Practitioner—We have been unable to trace ou 
correspondent in the Medical Register. be ' 
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1 La Presse Médicale, Sept. 4th, 1920, Une face de la lutte inte 


In May the rainfall was 1°79 in., representing 0°15 | nationale contre l’alcoolisme. 
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4H ISOLATION HOSPITAL IN A GENERAL | 
| SCHEME OF HOSPITAL PROVISION, 


‘Presidential Address delivered to the Epidemiological 
| Section of the Royal Society of Medicine on 
Oct. 29th, 1920, 


By A. K. CHALMERS, M.D. GLASG., 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, GLASGOW. 
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\? a time when the hospital provision of the country 
junder review it may serve,a useful purpose to 
asider where the isolation hospital stands in rela- 
n to any scheme for providing institutional treat- 
»nt for sickness when home facilities prove inade- 
‘ate for the purpose. It isolates and also treats 
ease, and in the discharge of these combined 
actions may be said to occupy a unique place 
jong hospitals. The sanitary circumstances of the 
slier period when our isolation hospital policy was in 
»cess of formation favoured mass attacks of infectious 
‘ease in dimensions which have no modern equivalent, 
‘this country at least, save in the recent pandemic of 
juenza. The pest-house of the eighteenth century 
ve place to the infectious diseases hospital of the 
seteenth, and the accumulating experience of local 
ihorities gradually became crystallised in successive 
fs of Parliament, which made their provision a 
itutory obligation. The evolution of a hospital policy 
4, I think, been nowhere better described than in the 
ress which my predecessor, Dr. J. B. Russell, 
ivered to your society in the session 1881-82.! 

‘wo useful returns are available with reference to 
» extent of isolation accommodation now available. 
11915 the Local Government Board (England) issued a 
En showing the hospital accommodation in England 
it Wales, and in 1920 the Board of Health in Scotland 
jed a report on the Hospital and Nursing Services 
ich had been prepared by the National Health 
Surance) Commission (Scotland) for 1914 and 1917. 
detail they differ, but the extent of provision is 
aparable. In England and Wales, excluding 420 beds 
/Port Local Authority purposes, the combined fever 
{small-pox accommodation is equal to 1 bed per 947 
whe population ; in Scotland it is 1 bed per 770. This 
qual to 11 and 13 beds per 10,000 of their respective 
ulations. 

} Reasons for Removal. 


4 







dequacy of accommodation for home treatment 
‘not be standardised, although it assumes the exist- 
é of astandard. It varies with the conditions, and 
‘st be interpreted in their presence. The legal phrase 
* without proper lodging and accommodation,” and a 
‘sonable interpretation of this, for clinical, I think, 
‘Well as for preventive purposes, is a room in which 
_ patient and his attendants will be completely 
ached from the family life. With housing in 
®ments, as we understand the term in Scotland, 
3 is difficult to obtain, and the proportion of some 
»ases isolated in hospital is correspondingly high. 
1918, 93 per cent. of the cases of enteric fever 
‘rring in our towns or burghs, and 85 per cent. of 
s€ occurring in our rural or landward areas, were 
0ved to hospital; 87 and 80 per cent. of scarlet 
¥; 91 and 83 per cent. of diphtheria. I have 
xcted these three diseases as affording indication of 
, effort in Scotland to reach'a standard of removal for 
‘Yentive purposes of the diseases which supply the 
‘k of isolation hospital cases in ordinary times. In 
hus, small-pox, and the exotics which occasionally 
sh us by shipping, removals to hospital would include 
ty known case. 

ut if we are to interpret liberally the requirement 
Provide adequate facilities for treatment which a 
eral scheme of hospital provision implies, measles 
Res oe aT rg Bd 
Che Policy and Practice of Glasgow in the Management of 


foe Disease, Trans: of Epidem. Society of London, New 
: ’ «1 


0. 5073. 
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and whooping-cough, among others, at’ once: claim 
attention. In measles particularly the preventive value 
of hospital isolation is at its minimum, and the risk of 
infectious broncho-pneumonia developing in a hospital 
ward considerable, but if the standard of a room for 
the patient, and the necessity for treatment which go 
often arises, are to be observed, the provision of hospital 
accommodation will require to be considerably increased, 
especially in our densely packed communities. - We 
must bear in mind, of course, that the diseases 
originally dealt with were of the major epidemic group. 
The infectious diseases of childhood obtained recogni- 
tion only at alater period, and even to-day local practice 
with regard to them differs widely. 
The Preventive Aspect of Hospital Isolation. 

In the -multiple sanitary activities of the closing 
quarter of last century there was difficulty. in disengaging 
the part played by hospital isolation from the result of 
other measures directed towards the general reduction 
of disease. Rigorous enforcement of regulations against 
overcrowding and the removal of every recognised case 
of the disease to hospital has a time relation at least 
with the elimination of typhus fever. Improved water- 
supplies, sewerage, and dairy regulations coincided 
with an increasing rate of removal to hospital of enteric 
fever and a reduction of its prevalence. So long as 
death-rates were falling, and there was no way of 
measuring sickness or attack-rates, a reducing case- 
mortality might suggest modification in type, to which 
Dr. Franklin Parsons? refers, or alternately the elimina- 
tion of mixed infection which so often gave malignancy 
to the principal disease, as in the septic form of scarlet 
fever. This, again, was referred back to the improved 
domestic conditions which other activities had produced, 
but it left the issue obscure as between the preventive 
value of isolation and the domestic cleansings which 
accompanied it. + 

In view of the grouping of secondary cases, which so 
often occur among the contacts with infectious disease 
when its nature is unrecognised, it was a reasonable 
assumption that prompt recognition and isolation by 
removal or otherwise, with supplementary measures for 
dealing with the area of infection, would in time 
influence the prevalence of disease. The Royal Com- 
mission on the Fever and Small-pox Hospitals of London 
(1882) clearly held this view. 

‘*We are led,’ they say, ‘‘ by the concurrent evidence of 
several experienced witnesses to hope that the immediate 
and complete isolation which ought to be secured by these 
means (notification and isolation) will greatly diminish the 
amount of small-pox, scarlet fever, and typhus in London.” 

Sir Richard Thorne, reporting on an inquiry into 
scarlet fever in England about the same _ period, 
wrote :— 

‘‘ These districts where the largest proportion of attacks 
was isolated, in so far as attacks can be judged of by total 
mortality, were those in which some early information was 
procurable as to the occurrence of the several attacks.’’ 

My predecessor, reviewing the question in Glasgow 
in 1883,” put the views of the period very clearly :— 

‘*The evidence of the success of prevention, in so far as 
isolation is concerned, is, and may be formulated as, an 


increasing proportion isolated of a diminishing total 
quantity of infectious disease existing. The acme of 


success will be the largest proportion isolated of the 
smallest quantity of disease existing.’’ 

The uncertain character of the data on which these 
views were based must be remembered. Already 
death-rates were falling, but whether due to modifica- 
tion of type or to reduction in prevalence was largely 
uncertain. An increasing proportion of the deaths from 
special diseases was occurring in hospital, but esti- 
mates of prevalence could be little better than a happy 
guess at the number of cases treated at home, among 
which the deaths not in hospital occurred. When Dr. 
Parsons reported he was able to review the attack-rate 
of scarlet fever in Nottingham from 1882, and in London 
for the years 1890-1910. In London a steady increase 
in the rate of isolation was associated with a decrease 
in attack-rate and case-mortality. In Nottingham 
fluctuations had occurred with which he deals. 


* Report on Isolation Hospitals, Supplement to L.G.B.Report, 1910-11. 
* Memorandum on Hospital Accommodation in Glasgow, 1883. 
x 
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But the history of infectious disease in selected com- 
munities is necessarily incomplete without a knowledge 
of the contemporary records it is tracing elsewhere, and 
until the Notification Act was uniformly in operation 
such knowledge was not available. The Notification 
Act has been in operation over the whole of Scotland 
since the passing of the Public Health Act, 1897, and in 
England since 1899. Case-rates for the chief acute 
infectious diseases ave now published for England and 
Wales! from 1911 onwards; in the Annual Reports of 
the Local Government Board for Scotland since 1898 the 
number notified and removed to hospital are given. 

Material is thus accumulating on a considerable 
scale and with a direct bearing on the purposes for 
which the Epidemiological Society was founded.” 


Notes and Queries Concerning Isolation. 
In this summary of the position antecedent to 
notification I have had in view the opportunity of sub- 
mitting for your consideration some aspects of its 
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Enteric fever. Case-rates, death-rates per million of population, 
and percentage of cases removed to hospital, in burghs and 
county districts in Scotland. Explanation of curves appears on 
Chart 2. 

operation as illustrated by our experience in Scotland. 

As a prelude let me formulate a few generalisations :— 


(1) The development of hospital isolation has been con- 
temporaneous with improvement in the general conditions 
and surroundings of life among civilian populations which 
have tended, on the one hand, to reduce domestic over- 
crowding and proximity to the sick, and on the other 
towards limiting the spread of infection through the medium 
of food and water and otherwise. 

(2) The reduction in the general death-rate has been very 
largely exceeded by that from infectious diseases and 
diseases of the lungs, including phthisis. In Scotland, for 
example, between 1870 and 1910, while the general death-rate 
fell by 23 per cent., that from lung diseases was reduced by 
36 per cent., and from infectious diseases by 63 per cent. 
But the death-rates from particular diseases have by no 
means followed the group amongst which they are included ; 
among the commoner illustrations measles and whooping- 
cough, for example, have not shared to an equal extent in 
the general increase of the infectious disease group; pneu- 
monia, among lung diseases, has definitely increased. The 
suggestion is that some factor not hitherto reached by 
general sanitation is here in question. 

(3) While the law regarding the provision of hospital 
accommodation is uniform, its localapplication varies within 
wide limits. What reasons determine local practice in 
removal? Is it the average size of house and consequent 
facilities for home isolation, together with the ability of the 
family to provide home treatment ? 

(4) What is the purpose of isolation? Is it to return the 





4 Report on Public Health and Medical. Subjects (No. 2), Ministry 
of Health, 1920. 

= To institute a rigid examination into the causesand conditions 
which influence the origin, propagation, mitigation, prevention, 
and treatment of epidemic’ diseases.’’ Essays on State Medicine 
Rewmsey), p. 134, 
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infective period ? ) 
convalescents from damaged heart, kidneys, or ears, espe 
cially in scarlet fever? ; 


its simplest form. 
the Act before it became compulsory, 
in 1898 the county areas were removing one-half, an 


the burghs two-thirds, 


tively. 
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t 
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convalescent to the ranks of civil life in a non-infectiou: 
condition, or as completely restored to health ? ; 


. 


Does treatment end with the termination of the 
Is there any ‘‘ following up”’ of disable 


(5) 


Notification in Scotland. 
The Notification Act was made applicable throughou 


Seotland in 1897, and its results are available sinc 
1898.6 Information is given separately for the countie: 
(rural and landward areas) and burghs, so that we may 
consider the prevalence of special diseases from the poin 
of view of the proportion isolated for about 20 years. 


Enteric fever (Chart 1) presents the relationship i 
Many local authorities had adopte: 
so that alread 


of the notified cases. In 191 
(the last years for which the returns are available 


the counties were removing 85 per cent. to hospita 
and the burghs 93 per cent. 


Coincidently, the case-rat 


per million had fallen in the counties from 1064 in 190} 


to 434 in 1911, and 176 in 1918; while in the same yeat 


the burgh attack-rates were 1182, 337, and 142 respec 
There is a tempting contrast in the movemenr 
of these rates which I need not emphasise. 

If we turn now to scarlet fever (Chart 2) the isolatior 
rate in counties in 1898 was 34 per cent.; in I9Kt 
78 per cent., the corresponding rates for the burgh 
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Searlet fever. Case-rates, death-rates per million of populatic 
and percentage of cases removed to hospital in burghs & 
county districts in Scotland. 


being 56 and 87. The proportion isolated in enteric ai 
scarlet fever are fairly alike, but the movement in # 
attack-rates is widely different. Taking the two Cens 
years the case-rates per million in the counties wé 
4212 and 3871, and in the burghs 4003 and 4276- 
slightly lower rate for the counties, a slightly great 
one in the burghs. In 1918 the rate in both fell aga 
to a level which had been reached in 1905. 

divergence of the curves showing isolation and attac 










rate which we saw in enteric has not occurred in scar! 


fever. 
6 See Annual Report, Board of Health. 
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Viphtheria, including membranous croup (Chart 3), 
ich is the third illustration I have selected, is 
ybably the most suggestive. The isolation-rate at 
2» commencement of the period was considerably 
ver than in either enteric or scarlet fever, but it 
je rapidly in both burghs and counties, so that in 
ent years it has become fairly comparable with 
m. In 1898 the counties were isolating 12 per cent. 
i the burghs 37 per cent.; in 1911 these had risen 
61 and 77 per cent. But the attack-rate in the 
imties rose from 759 per million in 1901 to 1668 in 
‘1, while that in the burghs rose from 1012 to 2269. 
is now at a lower level in both, but not so low as 
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when comparison is possible. But in the first decade of 
notification the enteric fever attack-rate almost doubled 
itself (Chart 4), being 884 per million in 1892 and 1657 in 
1898. This latter rate was repeated in 1901, after which 
it fell rapidly. For the last ten years the fall has been 
rapid and almost continuous, and in 1917 the attack-rate 
was only 82. The rise in the attack-rate during the period 
1892-98 is not wholly to be explained, I think, by a more 
rigid compliance with the requirements of the Notifica- 
tion Act, for the death-rate during 1881-90 averaged 
230 per million, and during the first decade of notifica- 
tion 215. But the contrast which the attack-rate of 
these years presents with the fall during the 20 years 
which followed suggest, I think, that it marked a 
period of high-level prevalence associated with an 
inadequate water-closet service, and brought to an end 
by the increasing enforcement of a provision obtained 
in 1890 compelling the introduction of water-closets in 
reasonable numbers wherever possible.? We have seen, 
however, a corresponding fall in Scotland associated, I 
think, with the development of county sanitation. 

In any case the difference between the attack-rates 
at the beginning and end of the period are sufficiently 
striking. In 1891-95 this rate averaged 1129 per million ; 
in 1915-19, 144. In 1891 60 per cent. of the cases were 
removed to hospital; in 1895, 75 per cent. In 1915-19 
it varied between 92 and 97 per cent. In 1910 and 1915 
all the known deaths from the disease occurred in 
hospital. It is worthy of note, however, that despite the 
phenomenal decrease in prevalence the case-mortality 
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\theria. Oase-rates, death-rates per million of population, and 
“centage of cases removed to hospital in burghs and county 
‘tricts in Scotland. Explanation of curves appears on Chart 2. 
nm the comparison began. For the greater part of 
‘period the isolation-rate and the case-rate were 
ing in opposite directions, and this occurred 
ter half a century of what may be called intensive 
tary administration, and during a decade when the 
vital isolation of recognised cases is being practised 
n extent formerly unequalled.’’ ? Beginning in the 
ile of last decade a wave of diphtheria * swept over 
jJand, town and country alike, accompanied, there 
mie reason to think, during the 1906-12 period at 
J, by an alteration in the age-incidence of attack. 
‘ll events the proportion of notifications at ages 5-15, 
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Glasgow. Enteric fever, 1891-1919. Case-rates and death-rates per 
million. 


*—: = Upper curve: Case-rate. —— = % cases in hospital. 
---- = Death-rate. -—- = Lowercurve: Morbidity-rate. 
has remained not only high, but is fairly stable. In the 
earlier years it averaged 17, in the later 18 per cent. 
Prevalence and morbidity are completely unrelated. 
Despite the decreasing incidence there is no evidence 
: : ‘ : that the virulence of individual attacks is becoming 
especially at ages 5-10, is greater, I think, than : ; : : : 
ge in age-constitution would explain. Dear Attack always seems to result from a mass 

‘ave selected these three diseases because, while they : S a 

| : é : : : : Scarlet fever (Chart 5).—Here by way of contrast the 
a fairly comparable isolation-rate, their epidemio- cheneuareeiice Ne nas ek Heciiiad from 6 to 
(2 features spibe? ara fe pores Aas enor 2 per cent., and in home cases is correspondingly low. . 
p pa ees. 4 Bye ue Ata Sia rae oe aa +51 Removals to hospital rose from 63 to 95 per cent., but 
hae ar bere ta ts Rtn ae e oy i ean the attack-rate has markedly fluctuated with a tendency 
aie, et d a noid Pepe TaN e ree a ow towards maxima at intervals of seven and ten years. 
fee over and diphtheria are not me Wenoialon, The peaks of subsequent years are, however, lower 
eee prher preventive Ribeny ss Bs. have, coincided than that of 1892. Compared with enteric fever the 
ae enon of ee fever ‘ t Heath attack-rate is always on a high level. In 1892, when 
} a oS enn yee Pea att o ie, far borne there was a well-marked and extensive milk epidemic, 
Wg oes ne eavantage of extending | the attack rate ceecodod 7000 per million; in 1900 it 
nearly 30 years, and include morbidity-rates for exceeded 6000; in 1909 it was 5500; and in 1915 again 
ae 6000. Two periods of well-marked low prevalence 
“arty Years of Notification in Glasgow (1891-1919). occurred in 1905 (1235) and 1918 (1193), and there were 
»~adly speaking, the features of the Glasgow charts | secondary depressions in 1896 (3874) and 1912 (3687). 
‘Spond with those of Scotland within the period In recent years—since, indeed, the first marked 
— depression in prevalence in 1905—there is some indica- 
Re jmerease of Diphtheria in Scotland in Recent Years, | tion that case-mortality fluctuates with case-rate, but 
ral of eee of Hoval Institute of Public Health, 1914 | this is not so obvious before that period, and the general 


na wuld seem to have been an extension of the prevalence in | impression made by the chart is, I think, that the 
nd during the later decades of last century, and which was TS 2 RE a oo 9. OT Oe 
ated with a transference from rural to urban areas. 9 See Glasgow Police (Amendment) Act, 1890, Sec. 30, 
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factors which determine infectivity do not necessarily 
also affect virulence. It may be that a higher standard 
ef domestic cleanliness is removing the factors which 
led to mixed infections in the past, and that we are now 
dealing with a simple infection which has few septic 
tendencies. In this way ‘‘mildness”’ in type might be 
explained, as well as the synchronism between attack- 
and fatality-rates suggested by the chart of recent 
years. This line of argument has its limits. Variation 
im type, from malignancy to extreme mildness, has for 
long been recognised in the history of scarlet fever, but 
mer years would appear more 


the malignant type of for 
frequently to have prevailed through whole epidemic 
periods rather than to have been limited to the relatively 


gmall number of malignant cases which occur in present 
experience. 
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GLASGOW. SCARLET FEVER. 1891-199. 
CHADT SHOWING CASE-RATES& DEATH-RATES PER MILLION 
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DEATH-RATES 
Scarlet fever, 1891-1919. 


Diphtheria and membranous croup (Chart Gamat 
dealing with Scotland as a whole we saw that diph- 
theria, including membranous croup, differed in the 
character of its movement both from enteric and from 
scarlet fever. In the main it rose instead of falling 
like enteric, nor has it any of the short-time but wide 
fluctuations of scarlet fever. It is rather a movement 
of mass which takes about 12 years to complete. In 
Glasgow the isolation-rate rose from 16 per cent. in 1891 
to 57 per cent. in 1901; 90 per cent. in 1911; and an 
average of 93 per cent. in the years 1915-19. On the 
other hand, the fatality-rate fell from an average of 
26 per cent. in the years 1891-95, to 16 per cent. ten 
years later, and an average of 11 per cent. in the last 
five years. 

But in contrast with this there has been a wave of 
prevalence affecting, as we have seen, town and 
eountry alike. It began in 1898-99, but the increase 
was not rapid until after 1904. In 1910, when its 
maximum was reached, the attack-rate in Glasgow was 
2435 per million, compared with 592 in 1898. In 
this fourfold increase the practice of swabbing the 
throat of contacts must be remembered as likely to 
increase the number of those with passing symptoms 
who, but for the association and swabbing, would have 
escaped recognition as affected by the disease. But any 
tendency to attach too much importance to this element 
in the increase is corrected by the fact that the deaths 
per million of the population rose from an average of 
134 in the years 1901-5 to 205 in 1906-10; was still 221 


Glasgow. 
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and 232 in 1911-12, and for 1915-19 averaged only 145 
although swabbing is not less practised than formerly 
The case-mortality of a disease for which there is ¢ 
specific antitoxin can scarcely be compared with other, 
in which symptoms fall to be treated as they arise. Wi 
have seen that the fatality of enteric fever remain 
stable, and that in scarlet fever it is declining. In th 
1901-5 period, which preceded the marked rise ij 
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Glasgow. Diphtheria and membranous croup, 1891-1919. Ca 


yates and death-rates per million. 
the fatality-rate averaged 16 p 


e was rapidly increasing — 
Had this coincided wi 


diphtheria prevalence, 
cent., when prevalenc 
1906-10 it fell to 11 per cent. 
the introduction of antitoxin, improvement in fl 
technique of its administration might have suggest 
an explanation, but under the circumstances it wou 
rather seem that the organism of diphtheria hi 
acquired a widely infecting power without also becomil 
at the same time more virulent.” During the period 
decreasing prevalence which followed and was arrest 
in 1917, there is a suggestion, arising from the slight 
greater case-mortality, that lessening infective pow 


was accompanied by some increase in virulence. 


Isolation : Prevalence: The Natural History of Epiden 
Disease. 

we have been considering fluctuation — 
prevalence in relation toa degree of isolation ultimate 
reached. Were this relationship a simple one a hi 
percentage of isolation coinciding with a low pre’ 
lence of a given disease would suggest the approach 
a period when its volume would become negligib 
Also. on the contrary, a low degree of isolation, i2 
far as it left many centres of infection distribut 
throughout a community, would be a_ prelude 
increase in prevalence. When notification reveal 
the rising incidence of enteric fever in the early ye 
of notification the isolation-rate was already over 60 } 
cent. of the known cases. In 1898 and 1901, when 1 
maximum prevalence for the period was reach: 
87 and 85 per cent. respectively were isolated. 
subsequent years the isolation-rate further increas 
and the attack-rate rapidly fell to a low level. 
scarlet fever a rising rate of isolation was associa 
with a falling attack-rate during 1891-96, but with 
increasing prevalence during 1897-99. 

For six years thereafter a continuous an 


Hitherto 


d mar! 


fall. in prevalence took place. An attack-rate 
4728 per million in 1899 was replaced by one 0 
in 1905. Looking at the figures of this year ¢ 


without any knowledge of its subsequent history, 
observer might without question have regarded 

one movement as the direct consequence of the otl 
A high isolation-rate coincided with a low preyaleD 


lOThe transference of age-incidence already referred to mus 
taken into account. 
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ite 5 independent centres of infection in home cases 
vere relatively fewer than ever. Despite this the 
yeurrences of 1909 and 1917 leapt the barriers of 
olation and taught us that there were features in the 
aral history of scarlet fever which isolation did not 
pe with. 
Diphtheria affords even a more striking illustration 
_ the same law, if one may so put it. In epidemic 
‘riods only does its volume rise above the lower levels 
“scarlet fever, and there is an interesting correspond- 
sce between the epidemic prevalence of both in the 
riod 1904-17 which recalls the eighteenth century 
icertainty as to the difference between these diseases. 
$ isolation-rate was approaching 60 per cent. when 
e increased prevalence began, and had reached 
_ per cent. in 1905, when the epidemic entered upon 
' most active phase. Isolation was thus a well- 
tablished practice before the acute epidemic phase 
‘gan; but again, as in scarlet fever, diphtheria un- 
‘led another page of its history and then receded, 
wing us to interpret the writing as best we may. 
oreover, the experience was not limited to particular 
ees, but prevailed throughout Scotland as a 
iole. 
We need not, I think, revert to the contrasted curves 
/ isolation and attack-rate in enteric fever. The 
eventive value of isolation there is reinforced and 
ide effective by other agencies which make for 
tity in food, in drink, in Surroundings, in habits. 
aat, then, is lacking in our knowledge of the directions 
which these other agencies may be applied to the 
ases of scarlet fever and diphtheria, the absence of 
ich enables them to evade our grasp and robs 
dation of so much of its preventive value? The 
.bulant case of enteric fever was the carrier of 
‘ection before the term acquired its present signifi- 
nce.’ But diphtheria unrolled itself with the 
sibilities of the carrier in full view, and not 
requently recognised, quite as effectively as scarlet 
mo the cause, in a similar sense, is unrecog- 
able. 
suggestion sometimes comes from the by-ways of 
servation. For several years we have noted all cases 
scarlet fever occurring in households subsequent to the 
A0val of an earlier case to hospital.!2. In the last six 
ws these have numbered 529, and represent almost 
ercent. (2°8) of the removals, a rate fairly comparable 
+ that of ‘‘return’”’ cases. Of the total, 61 per 
it. occurred during the first week, and may 
put aside as _ probably resulting either from 
wutaneous infection with a longer incubation period 
n the earlier case or as true secondary infections. 
2 others were distributed over subsequent weeks 
A a predominance in the second. One of my 
/eagues (Dr. A. S. M. Macgregor) has recently noted 
recurrence of typhus fever in a tenement in a poor 
ality from which typhus fever had been removed 
nonths previously, and with no suggestion of missed 
&S8 between. These may be Simple coincidences, 
_ it is right to say that, although we carry out 
aestic washing and cleansing after removal, on a 
‘é€ more extensive, I think, than is usually practised 
»where, the destruction of insect life not adherent to 
sons, clothing, or bedding has not hitherto been 
of the deliberate purposes in the diseases we are 
‘Sidering. Dr. W. H. Hamer’s observations on the 
icident rise of scarlet fever with increased evidence 
€a infestation are familiar to you. 
sect transmission is an accepted tenet of modern 
lemiology, but the history of cross infection in 
‘pital wards is sufficient to guard against its exclu- 
) acceptance. These cross infections arise for the 
by part, although not invariably, from ascertainable 
feces, but once introduced they not infrequently 
sblish a chain of recurring cases which continue to 
ear long after direct contact with recognisable cases 
d reasonably explain. Scarlet fever affords the 
t Common illustration, and more especially scarlet 
RGR ene ae Ta op ores aaa a 










































fever in diphtheria wards. Let me quote to you the 
experience of one of our hospitals as described by 
Dr. W. M. Elliott, the superintendent of Ruchill :— 

With regard to cross-infection of wards with scarlet 
fever, it may be stated generally that when the primary case 
is removed at the outset it is somewhat unusual for secondary 
cases to occur and extremely rare for further crops to make 
their appearance. To this general statement, however, 
there is a very striking exception in the behaviour of 
scarlet fever when occurring in a diphtheria ward. When 
the primary case has been either incubating or suffering 
from the disease on admission the experience is much the 
Same as in other non-diphtheria wards, except that the 
secondary cases are much more numerous and the likeli- 
hood of further crops is much greater, but they occur within 
the ordinary incubation period and may be explained by 
case-to-case infection. This phenomenon appears to indicate 
a high susceptibility on the part of diphtheria patients to 
the virus of scarlet fever, as compared with patients suffer- 
ing from other diseases. Often, however, a case of scarlet 
fever will arise in a diphtheria ward in a patient who has 
been in the ward for a space of time well over the incubation 
period and where a most careful scrutiny of all the other 
patients and staff of the ward fails to bring to light anyone 
on whom the slightest suspicion can be cast. 

In these instances the behaviour of the infection shows a 
striking change from that indicated above. Asa rule there 
will be the usual secondary cases and other crops. Then the 
time comes when the full incubation period has elapsed, no 
further cases have arisen and ordinarily it would be assumed 

that the infection had been eliminated. But other cases do 
occur often separated from the previous case by @ space 
well over the incubation period. Thus it will be seen that 
the condition with regard to infection in the ward remains 
as at the beginning of the outbreak—namely, scarlet fever 
occurring without any discoverable source, for, of course, all 
bedding, toys, &c., used by any of the previous cases have 
been destroyed or thoroughly disinfected. <A possible 
explanation of this is the presence of a scarlet fever 
‘carrier’? in the ward who remains unrecognised, there 
being no means of bacteriological investigation available 
such as there is in the case of diphtheria or enteric carriers. 

The fact that this succession of cases of scarlet fever does 
not occur in, say, measles wards might be used as an argu- 
ment against the theory of scarlet fever carriers, but when 
the obvious greatly increased susceptibility of diphtheria 
patients to scarlet fever infection is taken into account this 
seeming discrepancy is largely neutralised. The contrary 
condition which arises when diphtheria cross-infects a 
scarlet fever ward does not present the same problem, as 
cultures enable all positive throats to be segregated, and, as 
a matter of fact, we now swab the throats of all scarlet fever 
cases on admission as a precautionary measure. 


Mass Movement of Infection. 

To be universally applicable a theory of propagation 
should apply to mass movement of infection as well as 
to particular illustrations which are necessarily drawn 
from relatively limited areas. We are considering for 
the moment the incidence of these diseases in Scotland 
as a whole, separated for convenience into counties and 
burghs. We have seen that the curves of incidence 
present a general correspondence, and it may be well 
to note what exceptions occurred. 

Scarlet fever in the burghs as a group and in the 
counties rises and falls simultaneously. The Glasgow 
minimum of 1905 (Charts 2 and 5) is part of a low-level 
incidence common to the whole country. The maximal 
periods which followed occurred in Glasgow in 1909 
and again in 1915, while in the groups of burghs and 
counties it occurred in 1910 and 1914—a year out 
either way. But in diphtheria, while there is a 
general correspondence as to years of increase, the 
maximum incidence in Glasgow (Chart 6) was reached 
in 1910, but three years later in the burghs (Chart 3) 
and four in the counties, and the retardation in the 
movement in all likelihood has some bearing on the 
manner by which the disease spreads. Moreover, there 
is a suggestive arrest in the upward movement in 
Glasgow during the years 1903-05 and again in 1906-08, 
which also occurs in the burghs’ curve in 1905 and 
1907-08 and in the counties in 1905 and 1908. Whether 
the simultaneous movement in scarlet fever illustrates 
one method of spread, as by mediate infection through 
insects, and the slower movement of diphtheria another, 
as by ordinary contact, is subject for discussion into 
which movement in insect life, as well as movement of 
population and changes in the organism itself, must 


see inquiry by Dr. R. M. F. Picken regarding Occurrence of Missed 
8 explaining Local Groupings, Public Health, October, 1915. 

ou) also Relation of Housing to Isolation of Scarlet Fever and 
*turn Cases, by Dr. Miles B. Arnold, Epidem. Sec., March, 1912. 
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enter. To explain the mass-movement of scarlatinal 
infection over so wide an area and within so limited a 
period by reference to insect life alone suggests questions 
to entomology, which that science at the moment cannot 
answer. 

I once watched a movement of rats along the upper 
reaches of one of our best-known Scottish rivers. They 
came from no one knew where and located themselves 
for a year in an upland farm. They took quite a year 
to move to another about a mile further down, but in 
12 months more moved about eight miles. The move- 
ment was gradual and food I have no doubt directed it. 
In scarlet fever the movement is rapid and affects 
almost simultaneously areas widely apart. We may 
assume the recurrence of conditions favourable to the 
rapid multiplication of insect life, at intervals of years, 
but they would be of a different order from those which 
produce the usual seasonal variations. They would 
also require to coincide with variations in the infecting 
power of the disease organism itself. 

But as a practical issue the added information which 
recent years have brought of the part played by insect 
carriers is sufficient warrant for disinfesting houses as 
well as disinfecting them. Asin plague the verminous 
house may have a like epidemiological significance with 
the verminous person. 


Minor Infections and Some Others. 


We may use the term ‘‘ minor infections ’’ for con- 
venience, although it has ceased to have any sub- 
stantial significance, and none at all if considered from 
the point of view of mortality. Here local customs 
vary to such a degree that nothing approaching a 
general policy can be stated. Even in scarlet fever 
¢his variation occurs. One authority may remove to 
hospital less than half its scarlet fever. In some 
hospital towns, especially where a teaching centre 
is established, enteric fever is admitted to general 
hospitals—in other centres, hospitals adopt a practice 
of rigidly excluding everything in the nature of 
infectious disease. In others neither measles nor 
whooping-cough may be treated in hospital, and only 
occasionally followed by home disinfection. Erysipelas 
when dealt with may be relegated to a Poor-law 
hospital, puerperal fever to a hospital for women, 
ophthalmia neonatorum and trachoma to an eye 
infirmary. These illustrations are not all drawn from 
Scotland. 

An indication of these widely differing customs is 
afforded by a comparison of the annual cost of isolation 
hospitals in different places. Taking four large cities, 
the estimated annual outlay, for the present year, on 
isolation can be stated as 3s. 5d., 3s., 1s. 1ld., and ls. 3d. 
per head of population. Volume of disease will affect 
the comparison, but local custom is the more potent 
element. So far as local custom reflects local need for 
preventive isolation the position may be clear, but what 
will be our answer to the suggestion that adequate 
facilities be provided for treatment when home facilities 
are inadequate. Ifa united front is to be presented to 
disease all infections, and not some only, will require 
consideration, and growth in knowledge may well bring 
some of the parasitic skin infections within range of 
preventive action. 














Conclusion. 


In the illustrations which I have cited of epidemic 
spread outrunning isolation, it is not isolation that has 
failed, but that our limited knowledge of the causes of 
spread is as yet unable to supplement it by suitable 
action in other directions. Circumstances have com- 
pelled the displacement of epidemic hospitals from 
proximity to the teaching schools, and tended to restrict 
their functions to isolation and treatment. The in- 
creasing variety of diseases already being treated in 
them makes the development of clinical research a 
necessary addition to these. In the interest alike of 
the community, the State, and the training of future 
practitioners of medicine, it seems desirable to contem- 
plate a time when the epidemic hospital will become an 
institute for research applied towards the elucidation 
of the problems with which infectious disease is 
surrounded. 
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Clinical Value of the Test. 
By basal metabolism is meant the amount of oxid: 


tion taking place in the body in the post-absorptiy 
condition—that is, after 12 hours’ fast—and at complet 
rest. It is measured by the rate of production « 
carbon dioxide from the oxygen inhaled or by the he: 
produced. The figure, taken in proportion to the bod 
surface area, is constant for normal people of the sam 
sex and age. Arise in basal metabolism is one of the mo: 
characteristic manifestations of thyroid over-activit; 
It gives us an exact measure of the toxicity | 
any particular case, 
at intervals 


and if the figure is ascertains 
it tells whether that toxicity is increasil 
or is decreasing, or remains stationary. We are ther 
case of Graves 
precisely as we watch the temper 
ture in pneumonia. LHstimations of the basal metabo! 
rate are useful in the diagnosis both of hyper- and hyp 
thyroidism, but it is in the treatment of these con 
tions that these measurements are pirticularly servic 
able. For example, in the treatment of exophthalm 
goitre, while we are dependent on rest and drugs, or: 
X rays, or on surgery, on one, or on more than one 

these measures, the choice of remedy has been hither 
determined partly by the safety and convenience of t 
method, and partly by the individual predilections 
the physician or surgeon. Measurements of bai 
metabolism bring exact methods to the process 

selection. They enable us to determine which 

several methods of treatment is likely to prove effe 
tive in any one case, and to check the results of th 
particular method by following its effect upon a cur 
representing the basal metabolism taken from tit 
to time, until it is apparent from the stationa 
readings that this method has brought about the f 
measure of alleviation of which it is capable. It 
right and proper that surgical measures, with th 
increased risk to patients, should be held in reserve’ 
a fair trial has been extended to rest and dru 
supplemented if need be by X rays. In this connexio! 
is the advice of Means and Aub,' as the outcome of m¢ 
than two years’ work at the Massachusetts Gene 
Hospital, that if rest and drugs and X rays fail 

restore the basal metabolism to within 20 per cent. 
the normal, then there is a plain call for surgery, unl 
there is some definite contra-indication such as a ris 
metabolic rate in spite of complete rest, when | 
surgeon’s intervention is fraught with peril. T 
rule we find serviceable, and it is sound. 

In our experience basal metabolic-rate determinati 
bring out the value of rest and its limitations, def 
the role of drugs, separate the type of case that X r: 
benefit from the larger group in which they are of 
avail, and, with regard to surgery, lay down prec 
rules for our guidance. We know now when non-surg! 
measures have done what they can do, when the che 
rests between operation and continued thyroid 0% 
activity. We are told by this means not only ut 
what conditions operation is necessary and benefic 
but also when the appearance of the surgeon is of 
omen. Finally, these measurements enable us to det 
the malady and the relapses of that malady after tré 
ment at a stage when active measures will rap! 
restore normal function. 

Our observations, as far as they 


disease upon a chart 


have gone, cont 


the more exhaustive investigations of Means and A 
For the principle of the method and for its gen 
application we claim no originality, but we wish wit 

further delay to 
England a method that 


bring tc the notice of clinicians 
lends precision to the diagn' 
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and treatment of affections of the thyroid gland, and 
, one that has, as we believe, an altogether wider signifi- 
cance in the clinical investigation of disease. The 
technique we employ has the merit of comparative 
‘simplicity, and it may be that with its use some of the 
difficulties inherent in the more elaborate types of 
apparatus have been overcome. It is relevant to point 
out that the use of a bag instead of a gasometer makes 
it possible to measure the basal metabolic rate of 
/patients situated far apart, and in point of fact, our 
observations have been carried out at three hospitals 
notin close proximity. In the other methods the patient 
must come to the apparatus, with the bag the apparatus 
is taken to the patient. That the intricate ways of 
-basal metabolic measurements, to which Benedict and 
‘others have given their time, have,become available in 
1a form practical to the clinician we owe in no small 
‘measure to Boothby and Sandiford. The peculiarly 
‘thorough nature of the investigations that they have 
‘carried out at Mayo Clinic into basal metabolism 





















one for inlet and the other for outlet. These valves, 
which are more satisfactory than the mica-flap type, 
are obtainable from Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, and Co. In 
practice we usually give the face-piece to the patient 
on the day before the test is to be made, and allow her 
to get used toit by wearing it. One of the first essentials 
of accurate results is that the patient should breathe 
quietly and naturally during the test. We have found 
that in most cases, if the face-piece is tried beforehand, 
the actual experiment shows practically no increase in 
the rate and depth of respiration even in an extremely 
nervous patient. We have also found that the face-piece 
in this respect has a great advantage over the mouth- 
piece and nose-clip, which draw the attention of the 
patient to his or her breathing, and in many cases 
materially alter the respiration-rate and depth. Asa 
routine, in every new patient two determinations on 
consecutive days are made. If the second result should 
be lower than the first the test is repeated on the third 


‘invests the promised publication of their results with 


‘an unusual interest, 


Definition of the Basal Metabolic Rate. 


| The.basal metabolic rate is defined as the total heat 


‘production per hour per square metre of body surface, 


scondition—that is, after 12° hours’ fast. 


‘by measuring the total quantity of oxygen used, 
“ogether with the amount of carbon dioxide given 
ee by the subject in the same time—that is, by 
measuring the end-products of the processes of meta- 
bolism. The first (direct) method has been elaborated 
jand perfected by Benedict and Atwater in America.2 It 
is not within the scope of this paper to discuss their 
methods at length, since of necessity they involve a 
bay complicated and costly apparatus only suitable for 
Special metabolism laboratories. But from the clinical 
pout of view the importance of their experiments lies 
im the fact that they determined, simultaneously with 
the actual heat production, the amount of oxygen used 
and carbon dioxide, given out by their subjects, and 
found that when the heat production was calculated 
from these data it agreed, within the limits of experi- 
mental error, with the direct measurements. Their 
‘work, therefore, established the accuracy of the method 
of indirect calorimetry in the determination of the basal 
Metabolic rate, and so opened up itsclinical possibilities. 


| Experimental Method. 
_ In estimating the basal metabolism of a 
the indirect method four data are necessary. 
. (1) The total volume of air expired in a given time. 
-* (2) The average composition of the expired air—that a; 
she percentage of oxygen used and carbon dioxide given 
ut in a measured time. 
| (3) The patient’s weight. 
(4) The patient’s height. 
' In order that the figure obtained shall be a true 
neasure of the basal metabolism, it is necessary that 
he patient shall be at rest, not only during the test, 
‘ut for some time before it, since any muscular activity 
‘nereases the metabolic rate. Boothby and Sandiford ? 
ave shown by experiment that a preliminary rest 
Yeriod of at least 20 minutes, and preferably half an 
tour, must be allowed before the experiment, and they 
lave also shown that posture has a marked effect on 
Jhe metabolic rate. Asa routine, therefore, the patient 
pon whom the determination is to be made is kept 
Ying on the back for at least half an hour before the 
Jest is begun. In practice, wherever possible, we have 
“ound it more satisfactory to admit the patient to 
ospital for one night. On the evening previous to the 
est no food is allowed after a light meal about 7 P.m. 
‘ind the test is performed the following morning before 
reakfast. A face-piece of the type used in mine-rescue 
‘pparatus, with a flexible framework and a rubber air- 
Jushion rim, is fitted to the patient’s face, and held 
y by tapes or by an assistant. The mask covers 


patient by 


jhe nose and mouth, and has two outlet pipes, each of 
of the Raper type, 


a is fitted with a rubber valve 


‘with the subject at rest, and in the post-absorptive 


: This rate can 
be determined directly by measuring the actual heat 


produced by the subject in a given time, or indirectiy 


day, but this precaution is necessary only in a very few 
cases of an extremely nervous temperament. 

When the face-piece is adjusted, the outlet valve 
casing is attached to one end of a piece of flexible 
rubber tubing, the other end of which is connected to 
a three-way metal tap. This tap is firmly and per- 
manently secured to a rubber-proofed Douglas bag, as 
designed by Dr. C. G. Douglas, and supplied by Messrs. 
Siebe, Gorman, and Co. The three-way tap is so 
arranged that the expired air can be directed into the 
room, when the bag is shut off, or into the bag 
when the room is shut off. At first the bag is 
closed and the patient allowed to breathe for some 
minutes until the respiration-rate and pulse-rate have 
settled down and become’stable. The three-way tap is 
then turned so that the expired air goes into the bag, 
and the time carefully noted. The patient breathes in 
this way for ten miuutes, and the tap is then turned so 
that the bag is closed and subsequently the expired air 
goes into the room. The time of the finish of the 
experiment is carefully noted, and during the test the 
respirations and the pulse-rate are counted. The 
contents of the bag are then analysed in the usual way 
with the Haldane gas analysis apparatus. Duplicate 
analyses are made so as to’diminish error, and the 
volume of air in the bag is measured by passing it 
through a meter. By adding to this figure the amount 
of air used in the analyses the total volume of air 
expired in the time of the experiment is thus 
determined. 

The apparatus we use is of the open-circuit type— 
that is, the patient breathes the ordinary air of. the 
room, and the expired air is collected and analysed. 
The closed-circuit type of apparatus is exemplified by 
that of Benedict.‘ In principle the subject breathes air 
which is supplied with oxygen from a cylinder and is 
measured in a gasometer ; the water and carbon dioxide 
formed are absorbed in jars containing calcium chloride 
and soda-lime respectively, which are weighed before 
and after the experiment. Boothby and Sandiford at 
the respiration laboratory of the Mayo Clinic prefer 
the open-circuit type, collecting the expired air in a 
gasometer. Their views and criticisms of the Benedict 
apparatus are fully set out ina paper recently published 
by them. We hope, when it is possible to obtain delivery 
of a Benedict apparatus from America, to carry out 
some tests on the relative convenience and accuracy of 
the two methods. 

Calculation of Results. 

Having determined the total quantity of air breathed 
out in a given time and the average composition of this 
air, it is possible to find the total heat which this repre- 
sents. The heat generated in the body is produced by the 
burning of three classes of substance—carbohydrate, 
fat, and protein. Magnus-Levy’ has shown that it is 
accurate to assume for purposes of calculation that all 
the heat is derived from the combustion of carbohydrate 
and fat. The heat value of the protein used can be 
calculated from the basis of the urinary nitrogen, but 
the difference in the final result amounts to only 3 per 
cent. in extreme cases, and moreover it is difficult to 
estimate the urinary nitrogen over a short period of 
time. 
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Now the ratio of the carbon dioxide produced to the 
oxygen used—that is, the respiratory quotient—is a 
measure of the kind of material burnt in the body. 
For instance, if carbohydrate alone is burnt the 
reaction is as follows: CgHi20¢ + 602 = 6CO2 + 6 H,O— 
i.e., the oxygen used is equal in volume to the carbon 
dioxide given out, and the respiratory quotient is 1. 
Similarly if fat alone is burnt it can be shown that the 
respiratory quotient is 0°71. Every non-protein respira- 
tory quotient between 0°71 and 1 represents a definite 
percentage of carbohydrate and a definite percentage 
of fat. It has been found experimentally that the heat 
value of a litre of oxygen when carbohydrate is burnt 
is 5'047 calories; when fat is burnt it is 4°690 calories. 
Therefore for any given mixture of carbohydrate and 
fat the calorie of one litre of oxygen can be calculated. 
The results of these calculations are shown in Table I. 

In the calculations of an experiment it is only 
necessary to find the respiratory quotient, to read off 
the calorie value of a litre of oxygen corresponding to 
this quotient in the table, and to multiply this number 
by the number of litres of oxygen used in an hour. This 
is the total number of calories produced in an hour. 


TABLE I.—Showing the Calorie Value of One Litre of Oxygen 
: Z ee fee eas Ys 
Corresponding to Various Respiratory Quotients. 


Resp. Cal. | Resp. Cal. Resp. Cal. { Resp. Cal. 
quot. value. | quot. value. | quot. value. | quot. value. 
O70 .oeree 4°686 78ers 476 | 0186 .ctae 4°875 | 0°94 ..... 4°973 
O'7L ..--6. 4690 anyés Fee coe 4°789 0°87 4°887 O39 tases 4°985 
OTD cee 4°702 O 80s cae 4°80) OnSStecsrs. 4°900 | 0°96 ...... 4°997 
O'7S ascace 4°714 OIG L secs 4°813 igo ker ces 4°912 O'O7 fe, B5:010 
0°74 4°727 OiS2eresess 4°825 0:90 ese. 4°924 | 0°98. ....-. 5022 
OT5ieecs< 4°739 O85 meses 4°838 OO cers 4°936 | 0°99 ....-- 5°034 
O'TB voccee 4°752 O84 veosen 4°850 (OAS PA Resure 4°948 1hOO Reece 5047 
O'77 see. 4°764 | 0°85 es. 4865.03! ease 4°960 


We have now to find what is the calorie value 
per square metre of body surface, and to calculate 
this it is necessary to know the height and weight of 
the patient. Dubois,’ in an exhaustive series of 
empirical and experimental researches, has found a 
formula which expresses the surface area in terms of 
the height and weight. The formula is as follows :— 

Surface area = weight 9-425 x height 9-75 x 71°84. 
This equation can be plotted as a curve, but we have 
found it convenient to construct a nomogram, so that 
knowing the height and weight the surface area can be 
read off at a glance. The nomogram is reproduced 
pelow. It is only necessary to place a straight line 
such as the edge of a ruler joining the figure represent- 
ing the height to that of the weight of the subject, and 
to read off the point at which this line cuts the area 
line. By dividing the total calorie value by the surface 
area in square metres we have obtained a measure of 
the basal metabolic rate. It then only remains to 
compare this result with the normal standard—that is, 
with the basal metabolic rate of a normal person of the 
same sex and age. (Table II.) In our results we have 


TABLE I1.—Normal Basal Metabolic Rate. 
| | | 








Age ce an igen Aaa 
Ga veatee | Males. | Females. Gn youre): | Males. | Females. 
= | 
14-16 | 46:0 | 43:0 40-50 | 385 | 360 
16-18 430 | 40'0 50-60 | Oliomualt 350 
18-20 | 410 =| 38'0 60-70 365%" 4 340 
20-30 | 395 | 370 70-80 35°5 33'0 
30-40 | 85 
| 


36'5 | | 





used the standards of Dubois and Gephart,‘ since we 

have found that our own normals have agreed very 

closely with theirs, based on a total of 500 experiments. 
Conclusions. 

Basal metabolic-rate determinations have been found 
amply to justify the time spent upon them in cases of 
impairment of function of the thyroid gland. They 
mark off toxic from non-toxic goitre, establish or refute 
suspicions of hypo- or hyper-thyroidism, and furnish a 
graphic record of the results that follow the treatment 
of these conditions, so that the selection of the line of 
treatment becomes less capricious and comes to rest 
upon exact methods. Moreover, some of our observa- 
tions suggest that these determinations will be found 
to have an altogether wider and more important appli- 
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cation in general metabolic disorders, particularly 
where the balance of function between the different 
glands of internal secretion is impaired. It is, however, 
the object of this communication to draw the attention. 
of clinicians to the importance of these determinations, 
especially in cases of disease of the thyroid gland, and 
to set forth very briefly the methods used in the test. 
We shall publish in a subsequent paper the results upon 
which our conclusions rest and the part they play in 
assessing the relative merits of different methods of 


5eQ.M. 
CM. 24 G 
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A nomogram giving the su,face-area of the human body from tk 
heightand weight. A = W. 9425 x H, 072 x 71°84. 


treatment, and we shall then indicate the lines 0 
which we believe advances may be expected both j 
the diagnosis and in the treatment of disorders ‘ 
metabolism. In the meantime we must be content 1 
illustrate our argument with three examples. Tr 
basal metabolic rates are in all cases expressed as tk 
percentage above or below the normal rate for the pa 
ticular age and sex of the patient. Thus, the figui 
+ 42 per cent. means that the basal metabolic rate 

42 per cent. above the normal; — 42 per cent. meal 
that the rate is 42 per cent. below the normal. 


CasE 1.—K.T., aged 32, exophthalmic goitre; resting in be 





| 
B.M.R. | 




















Date. Pulse. Respiratious 
goo |. + 42% | 130 24-22 
13/10/20 445 eee 124 22 
Zo/loj20si| lH HC 124 20 
+ 25% «| 124 29 
| 


9/11/20 | 





If the next determination does not show a fall it 
be plain that rest and drugs have done what they © 
do, and the patient will be treated with X rays. 








, CASE 2.—H. M., aged 34, exophthalmic goitre. 














‘ Date. B.M.R. Pulse. Respirations. 

{ 15/9/20 riers T1160 26 

j 22/9/20 + 369 3 100 24 
29/9/20 + 65 % 100 24 
6/11/20 +95 % | 96 24 








a CASE 3.—A. L., aged 33, myxcedema. 


Diagnosed 8/10/20. 
‘Thyroid feeding from 9/10/20. 











‘ | ¥ 
Date. | B.M.R. Pulse. Respirations. 
im 9/10/20 =| 0 ai0%C 74 | 16 
\ 12/10/20 | — 395% 74 17 
30/10/20 — 21°38 90 | 17 
; 8/11/20 | aT Gg | 90 | 17 
rf 





Cases of myxcedema show a diminished basal 

‘metabolic rate according to the severity of the case. 
‘Thyroid feeding increases the basal metabolic rate. 
For example, in.A. L. at the end of a month’s treat- 
ment the rate had risen to a figure which is within the 
limits of the normal. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
BILHARZIA DISEASE. 
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| THE symptoms of bilharzia disease may vary within 
wide limits, and the diagnosis is of some interest. 
Among the early symptoms is skin irritation, which has 
tequently been noted by those who have bathed in 
)ools infested with the bilharzia parasite. This irrita- 
ion, which I have myself experienced whilst looking 
or snails in the Little Umhlanga at Avoca, is probably 
tue to penetration of the skin by the free-swimming 
ercariz. As the cercarie penetrate the skin or the 
yral mucous membrane they produce a similar irritation 
a experimental animals. 
During the next few weeks, 
mding their way to the liver, or growing into the 
dult form in the liver or Spleen, patients sometimes 
Xperience a rise in temperature, bronchitis, urticaria, 
‘iarrhoea, abdominal pain, and may show enlargement 
f the liver and spleen. All these symptoms were 
‘ecorded in some Australian soldiers who were infected 
vhilst washing or bathing in infected water in Egypt. 
sight is thrown on the cause of such Symptoms by the 
ery brilliant researches of Professor Harrah, of Illinois, 
‘Tho has traced the various early stages of ascaris infec- 
on in guinea-pigs, showing the presence of the embryos 
the lungs, diaphragm, and other parts. 
In February last I treated a young man who had 
‘affered from bilharzia since 1913, when he helped to 
‘nd a pair of spectacles which had fallen into Till’s 
‘vickfields at Durban. For some weeks after this 
‘casion he was confined to bed with indefinite 
ymptoms, rise in temperature, and skin rash of 
Secure origin. The anemia he showed then still 
srsisted. However, all trace of ova disappeared 
‘om his urine after 16 days’ treatment, and the urine 
48 remained clear for three and a half months. 
_In these uncertain cases of bilharzia infection the 
lagnosis may often be arrived at by the striking 
sinophilia which occurs in all cases. In an early 
se of bilharzia infection where Dr. W. A. Murray tried 
le antigen test for me in May a negative result was 
stained, suggesting that the disease had not advanced 


fficiently to produce the necessary blood changes for ! 


positive reaction. 


, 
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It is probably as much as three months before a 
patient notices any vesical Symptoms as a result of 
bilharzia infection. I have not been able to observe 
Ova in animals infected with the bilharzia parasite 
before three months have elapsed. The first vesical 
changes are manifested by the presence of slight 
albumin in the urine combined with some frequency of 
micturition. On Jan. 24th I came across a lad who had 
been deferred for life assurance on account of slight 
albuminuria, which proved to be due to bilharzia 
disease. I reported a similar case in the British Medical 
Journal in July, 1916. 

This bladder irritation may exist in patients who show 
no ova in their urine. Dr. H. A. Dumat sent me just 
such a patient in March. Four microscopic examina- 
tions of the centrifugalised deposit of the last ounce or 
so of urine passed failed to reveal the presence of ova, 
although there was some tenderness of the bladder and 
ova had been found on previous occasions. As the 
antigen test gave a Slightly positive reaction it was 
reasonable to suppose that his condition was due to 
bilharzia parasites, even if they were all males, and a 
series of intravenous injections soon cleared up all his 
Symptoms. 

Dr.C. L. Leipoldt is so impressed with the detrimental 
effect the bilharzia parasite has upon growing lads that 
he says in all schools where he finds boys behind their 
standards he would immediately examine the urine for 
bilharzia ova as a cause of the child’s backwardness. 

Renal colic is common in cases of long-standing. 
That is one reason why all persons harbouring the 
bilharzia should be urged to undergo the specific treat- 
ment for their complaint. This condition is somewhat 
difficult to explain. It is very improbable that the 
parasites themselves are directly responsible for the 
kidney condition. The colic is almost certainly due to 
the accumulation of ova in the kidney substance. They 
have probably reached the kidneys through the general 
circulation. More than half the patients Ihave treated for 
bilharzia disease have complained of occasional attacks 
of colic. In cases that have been neglected for many 
years these attacks of colic are sometimes associated 
with the presence of gravel or stone ; but this is by no 
means always the case. Bilharzia patients frequently 
Show every indication of stone, when no stone is to be 
found. Some such cases that have been operated on 
revealed very injected kidneys and the presence of 
numerous bilharzia ova. 

Morbid Conditions Caused by Bilharzia. 

The accumulation of bilharzia ova in the vermiform 
appendix commonly produces attacks of appendicitis. 
I have recently been treating three cases who had their 
appendix removed some years after the symptoms of 
bilharzia infection manifested themselves. When a lad 
came to me for treatment in February last I found he 
had a very tender appendix, and the temperature was 
99°F. He had previously suffered from Bright’s disease, 
for which he was treated in Addington Hospital for six 
months. The tenderness in the bladder and appendix 
disappeared whilst he was undergoing the intravenous 
injections, and it is probable that the destruction of the 
ova in the system was responsible for the cure of his 
appendicitis. 

In THE LANCET of Sept. 21st, 1912 (p. 818), Dr. Temple 
Mursell recorded a case of appendicitis of bilharzia 
origin causing perforation in a Natal native. The 
appendix consisted of a mass of fibrous tissue, 
apparently of chronic inflammatory origin, in which 
were embedded bilharzia ova. The late Dr. G. Turner 
found that bilharzia infiltration of the appendix was 
not uncommon in South African natives. Ata meeting 
of the Pretoria Medical Society in February, 1918, some 
of the local practitioners stated that bilharzia infection 
was responsible for a common diffuse pelvic inflamma- 
tion amongst women in the Pretoria district. 

Bilharzia disease is sometimes responsible for diffuse 
nervous conditions. Spinal paralysis is not uncommon 
in Egyptian patients, and Dr. Annie Porter tells me of a 
man at Johannesburg who could not recognise his own 
wife and children some months before he died as a 
result of the accumulation of bilharzia ova in the brain. 
I have recently had under treatment a patient showing 
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diffuse nervous symptoms and left-sided optic atrophy 
associated with marked albuminuria and _ severe 
bilharzia infection. 

In January last a lad of 15 complained that he had suffered 
from ‘‘epileptic’’ fits ever since he contracted bilharzia 
disease from the Umbilo river five years ago. There was no 
history of fits in his family. These seizures would take place 
at least once a month. None have occurred since he under- 
went a course of injections for bilharzia disease in February, 
although he has stopped taking the bromide mixture he had 
been taking for some years. 

I have under treatment a boy who contracted bilharzia 
disease ‘seven years ago. This boy has suffered from 
St. Vitus’s dance for the last three years, but the move- 
ments have lessened considerably since the injections com- 
menced. Another boy of 13 had been obliged to give up 
cycling on account of giddiness; this disappeared as the 
hematuria lessened during treatment and he has taken up 
cycling again. The giddiness in this case, however, may be 
explained by the digestive disturbances to which bilharzia 
patients are particularly liable. 

' The Antigen Test. 

Up to the present I have found the antigen test which 
Dr. Murray has been doing for me entirely reliable. He 
has determined the presence of bilharzia infection in 
several pathological conditions of obscure origin, and 
the test has been most valuable in determining how far 
small total doses of antimony have proved permanently 
successful in dealing both with cases of recent origin 
and of those of long standing. This test depends on 
the possibility of securing numerous specimens of fresh- 
water snails infested with the bilharzia, and at this 
time of the year I have no difficulty in obtaining large 
supplies from the Durban suburbs. The diagnosis of 
pilharzia disease is assured where the typical spine- 
' pointed ova are found in the urine or feeces. Occasion- 
ally they have been seen in the sputum. Even when 
the complement-fixation test is available one is guided 
as to treatment very largely by the microscopic appear- 
ance of the urinary deposit. The urine should be centri- 
fugalised and examined microscopically at least three 
times a week throughout the treatment and, so long as 
living ova are found, treatment must be continued. In 
fact, the injections should be continued for ten days or a 
fortnight after all living ova have disappeared. Allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that ova often dis- 
appear from the urine, even though the parasites are 
still present in the system ; this phenomenon is particu- 
larly common during attacks of renal colic or whilst the 
temperature remains above normal. 

Ova continue to be discharged in the urine for some 
months or years after the worms themselves are dead. 
On June 8th a patient’s urine contained two ova, 
although the urine had remained perfectly clear for 
nine months after a series of intravenous injections of 
antimony. Previous to treatment the urine contained 
numerous ova, and the patient had noticed blood daily 
for 18 years. It is uncertain whether those ova that 
are deeply imbedded in the tissues ever leave the body, 
The diagnosis of bilharzia disease in patients who have 
undergone a course of treatment may be somewhat 
difficult. Dead ova may not be of much significance, 
but the presence of living embryos in the ova shows 
that there are still egg-laying females which require 
further efforts before they are destroyed. ; 

The presence of a slight positive reaction to the 
antigen test is also not to be taken as a sure sign of the 
presence of bilharzia parasites, for the test may be 
positive for several weeks after all the parasites have 
been destroyed. The diagnosis of cure is determined 
with certainty only when repeated examinations of the 
urine show entire absence of ova, and when the antigen 
test gives a negative result. 

Durban, South Africa. 








RoyaAL DEVON AND ExeEetTER HospiTau.—At the 
quarterly meeting of the governors of this hospital, held on 
Oct. 28th, it was reported that the adverse balance against 
the institution was now £6025. The fund for the extension 
scheme of the hospital amounted to £22,789, but the estimated 
cost of the undertaking was £48,300. Sir Henry Davy alluded 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the pathological depart- 
ment, and it was decided to spend £1775 on its enlargement 
and improvement. 
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HIDDEN SEPSIS: 4 
By A. WHITE ROBERTSON, L.R.C.P. & 8. EDIN., 


LIEUFENANT-COLONEL, ReAeM.C. 





THE title of this paper suggests that we must take 
the very broadest view of hidden sepsis, and think of it 
as the unknown determinative agent of symptoms 
whose urgency or intractability affords no obvious clue 
to the exact nature of the underlying chief factors. 
And this because, until our examination has revealed 
the specific nature, source, and site of the infection, we 
cannot tell whether it will prove to be, on the one hand, 
a successful attack by bacteria or mycelial or protozoal 
agencies, or, on the other, a breakdown in the natural 
defences against any infective agent whatsoever. Thus, 
the conception of sepsis which I put before you is as 
wide as our knowledge of disease-producing or immunity- 
subverting agencies themselves. 


In the first class we shall meet the more acute | 


infections, in the second class we shall certainly 
encounter some one of the great master toxins, as I 
described them, to the Hunterian Society,’ six years 
ago. These, by lowering the immunity standard, lay 
the patient open at any time to conditions, critical 
or chronic, yet dangerous alike. In any case our first 
duty as physicians must be the making of a searching 
physical and clinical examination of the patient himself. 
We must inquire very closely into his family history, 
his past and present environment, his conditions and 
habits of life, and his present symptoms and other 
evidences of ill-health; and, gleaning from these the 
multiple evidences whose value we shall have to assess 
as factors of the problem we are set to solve, we must 
bring further light to bear upon the case through those 
methods of laboratory research which are now within 
our knowledge and reach. 


Laboratory Methods of Diagnosis. 


It has been my own custom for many years past to 
carry out, in my examination of a patient, not only the 
usual clinical procedure as fully as circumstances 
permit, but concurrently, also, laboratory investigations 
on such materials as may lead to a quite definite 
diagnosis based on concrete evidence. Looking back on 
the records of these years in my possession one fact 
emerges prominently, which I should like to put right 
in the foreground to-night. It is that, apart from 
epidemics, no infection, however acute, or however 
chronic, can be adequately appreciated apart from the 
general standard of native resistance in the patient, 
since no two of us start on the long journey of life with 
the same heritage of immunity, and we do not equally 
conserve the capital with which we set forth. No 
physician of experience will deny the influence of soil 
poverty on the profusion of the weeds and briars we are 
accustomed to call simple ailments. I will illustrate 
this with the common observation that it is the chronic- 
ally constipated who are liable to ‘**colds,’’? chronic 
nasal catarrh, acne, and the many infections of mild 
subchronic and frequently recurring types which 
represent the majority of the cases on the day’s 
visiting list. : 

It is our common experience that at the bedside we 
are frequently in doubt as to the true nature of an acute 
or chronic infection. Again using the word in its 
broadest sense, it may be that we are called upon to 
classify a sharp pyrexial attack which, at any rate in 
its earlier stages, may suggest to us such widely 
differing conditions as pneumonia, typhoid, or cerebro 
spinal fever. The physical and clinical evidence at the 
bedside may have given us no guidance, and we are 
driven to adopt laboratory methods to assist us iD 
arriving at a conclusion which must, from the first, 
determine our own line of action, and, to’some extent, 
the prospects of recovery for the patient. Mere 
expectant treatment may well prove a fatal choice, and 
to-day more is expected of us in rapid and accurate 
diagnostic facility, and rightly so. Or, again, it may 


1A paper read before the Hunterian Society, London, 00 
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ourselves of laboratory methods of diagnosis ? 


to reduce the number of probabilities. 


whereas, in a typical croupous pneumonia, and 
cerebro-spinal fever, there 
‘teristic and high percentage, 88, 92, or even more. 
leucocytosis of such a pneumonia does not often 
higher than 16,000 to 18,000 cells per c,mm., while 


as high. 
Guides to Diagnosis. 


In the second group of more chronic continued 
fevers we are, as a rule, in the presence of one of three 
dominant infections, and it becomes a question whether 
we are dealing with one of the coli-typhoid group, with 
or with, what is so 
often called in the absence of the tubercle bacillus 
there are three 
together point 
If the 
ease be one of entero-coli infection we shall find in the 
urine unmistakable evidence of intestinal putrefaction 
This can be recognised in the presence of 
end-products of the amino-acid derivatives, such as 
indican, indol, and tyramine, and of the purin bodies 
The diazo reaction will 
The type of anemia found in the blood 
also be characteristic, since in the con- 
stipational stages there is the usual leucopenia with 
celative lymphocyte increase, a primary reduction of 
jhe hemoglobin followed later by a reduction of the 
jotal red cells, and a progressive if slight drift to the 
Even at this stage the 
The 
jemperature chart shows a very characteristic morning 
*eading, just below or just above 97°F. The feeces in 
she Gram-stained smear do not show any marked 
nerease of Gram-positive elements. The blood pressure 


a chronic streptococcal infection, 


itself, “latent tuberculosis.’ Now, 
‘useful guides in such a case which will 


to the presence of any particular one of these. 


of protein. 


\n the xanthoproteic reaction. 
de positive. 
victure will 


‘eft in the Arneth index. 


large mononuclear percentage in increased. 


‘slow. 


_ Contrast with this the blood picture in chronic strepto- 
This, except in the case of an occa- 


a tendency to 
, high reading of the hemoglobin and colour-index, and 
he leucocytes are normal in number, or reach perhaps 


soccal infection. 
ional markedly hemolytic strain, shows 


000 to 10,000 perc.mm. The Arneth index is normal, 


or the toxin does not appear to inhibit but rather to 


timulate the production of polymorph cells. 
Qvasion of the submucosal tissues 
ise to a characteristic antisepsis response on the part 
f the large mononuclears, and these are generally 
ound to be not less than 10, and frequently as high as 
6and even 19 per cent. in the differential count. The 
8mperature chart shows a more wave-like tendency 
s the exacerbations develop, but on the whole the 
lorning-evening variation is not more pronounced than 
1 the typho-coli group just described. There are, how- 
ver, two points in the chart which should immediately 
hallenge attention. These are, first, in the typho-coli 
toup the pulse-rate is not markedly accelerated—i.e., 
) really exceeds 90—whereas, in the chronic strep. 
wfections, it is rarely below 90 in the morning and 
snerally reaches 100 to 105 in the evening ; secondly, in 
1ety pho-coligroup the morning temperature is generally 
slow or just above the 97° line; in the strep. group it 
are to find a single record below 98°. 

‘The blood pressure is also higher and generally 
sgisters, in young adults with strep. infection, 140 mm. 
‘more. Clinically, it is generally easy to separate 
1ese two infections. With the coli group one learns 
) associate the muddy skin and the pigmentation, 
hich are eloquent of the toxic involvement of the 
iprarenal glands. There are chilliness, coldness of 
<tremities, habitual constipation, furred tongue, and 
'e Many other common stigmata of adrenal and 
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: happen that, in spite of long expectancy, the true 
- nature of a continued fever remains still obscure. How 
' shall we then in any case of this nature begin to avail 
Perhaps 
our first examination will be that of the blood cells, and 
from this we may certainly hope rapidly and definitely 
For, as in the 
first case suggested, we shall find that in an early stage 
of one of the enterica group of fevers there is a definite 
‘leucopenia at the expense of the polymorph cells, 
in 
is an equally definite 
leucocytosis, in which the polymorphs reach a charac- 
The 
rule 


that 
of cerebro-spinal fever may reach a figure almost twice 
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thyroid inadequacy. With 

infection we have the clear 
plexion, the mental and 
hopefulness, which contrast so strongly with the 
depression and fatigue of the other. This has often 
misled the examiner to a conviction that he is dealing 
with a case of latent tuberculosis; but tubercle does not 
account for the repeated sore-throats, the peri-articular 
and aponeurotic-expansion fibrositis, and the neuritis 
and marked dysmenorrhowa, which are such constant 


finds in the subjects of chronic streptococcal dissemina- 
tion. 


chronic 


streptococcal 
pink-and-white com- 
psychical acuteness and 


Chronic Tuberculous Infection. 

This brings us to a consideration of chronic tuberculous 
infection. This I have for a good many years held to be 
a secondary infection of low intrinsic virulence, parasitic 
in its nature, which can, apart only from actual inocula- 
tion, obtain and maintain a footing in tissues already 
chronically intoxicated and reduced as regards their 
naturally high immunity to it by one or other of the 
three great master-toxins. These are: chronic intestinal 
stasis, malaria, and Syphilis, although Shock, chronic 
alcoholism, and certain other markedly neuro-depressant 
agencies may act in the same way. Iam satisfied that 
the great master-toxin in tubercle is to be recognised in 
the chronic coli infections met with in intestinal stasis, 
and I believe, further, that we shall never Successfully 
root out tuberculosis from the individual or from the 
community till we have first of all eliminated the prime 
toxic influence. 

When the blood picture in the coli infections of 
chronic stasis shows a marked reduction of both hzemo- 
globin and total red cells, concurrently with a marked 
drift to the left of the Arneth index beyond the usual 
limit reached in simple coli intoxication, we have a 
right to assume that the advent of tubercle is either 
imminent or an accomplished fact. How great is the 
subverting influence of this chronic coliform intoxica- 
tion is illustrated daily in our experience when we find 
in just this class of cases infections by staphylococci, 
which, in defiance of our efforts with vaccines and 
colloidal therapy, refuse to clear up, so that patients 
are known to us all who have suffered from boils more 
or less constantly and severely for years. Three such 
cases I have had recently. All of them gave the usual 
clinical bacteriological and urinary findings of chronic 
intestinal putrefaction, and it was not until I had 
eliminated the influence of the master-toxin that I was 
able to bring to a successful issue the long, losing battle 
against staphylococci. In three other cases—one of 
‘‘ golf elbow,’ one of chronic irido-cyclitis with obscured 
vision, and one of recurring fluid in the knee-joint, 
thought to be tuberculous—I have been able to demon. 
Strate in the urine and in the flora of the upper colonic 
area streptococcal organisms from which vaccines were 
prepared, with in each case resulting disappearance of 
the symptoms. 

Classification of Fevers. 

It was my experience in India that practically all 
Short acute fevers were hastily labelled *“malaria,’’ 
and on my return to England I found the same fevers, 
this time labelled ‘‘influenza.’’ In 1910 I classified, 
after exhaustive clinical and laboratory investigation, 
1000 consecutive fevers in my.own practice, and as a 
result was able to show that, while malaria was found 
to account for only 33 per cent. of these, the fevers due 
to coli bacteremia represented practically the whole of 
the remainder. They are equally eommon in this 
country. 

I have elsewhere published a detailed account of 
that investigation, and in Calcutta I exhibited 
the charts, blood counts, blood cultures, with a 
description of the clinical features of the various 
groups into which these infections of typho-coli 
fell. Very briefly these were: (1) Ephemeral fevers, 
lasting about 36 hours and frequently recurring in the 
same subject; (2) four-day fever; (3) seven-day fever, 
whose characters Sir Leonard Rogers agreed were quite 
distinct from those of the seven-day or ‘‘ saddle-back’’ 
fever which he had himself described; (4) the para- 
typhoids A and B, and especially the former, were 
also represented; (5) enteric fever closed the list. 
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The blood picture in all was that of coliform infec- 
tion, and the bacilli were seldom absent from the 
urine and were frequently recoverable from the blood. 
Within the last eight years I have, in England, recog- 
nised afresh these types of fever in the subjects of 
chronic intestinal stasis, and I am satisfied that most 
short ‘‘ pyrexias of unknown origin’’ occurring in the 
absence of definite influenza epidemics are of this 
type and group. 








Conclusion. 

Other speakers will, no doubt, refer to pyrexias, 
traceable in their experience to oral sepsis, post-nasal 
catarrh, and sinusitis, recurrent prostatic or peri- 
urethral abscesses of, it may be, forgotten gonococcal 
origin, but there is one point which I hope will not 
fail to be mentioned, and that is that we no longer, 
since the great war, enjoy our old-time insular 
immunity against ameebic, protozoal, and malarial 
infections. And the well-informed . practitioner of 
to-day must be prepared to recognise at any moment 
in his practice one or other of these legacies of an 
empire at war. So shall our ‘‘pyrexias of unknown 
origin’’ disappear from our statistics, and our ‘‘ Hidden 
Sepsis ’’ be revealed. 
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HERNIAL protrusions through’ the abdominal wall 
other than through the inguinal and femoral rings fall 
into two main groups of prime importance : (1) umbilical 
hernia of adults; and (2) ventral, incisional, or post- 
operative hernia. Of these two classes together I have 
operated on 84 during the past 10 years. The other 
types of ventral hernia from their relative infrequency 
form a far less important group—viz. : (a) fatty hernia 
ot the linea alba; (0) exomphalos of the newly-born ; 
(c) umbilical hernia of infants and small children, due 
to stretching of the umbilical cicatrix; these can be 
briefly dismissed. In all cases of these latter groups 
which I have operated on the Mayo technique was 
employed—i.e., suturing the aperture in the linea alba 
transversely with overlapping, after removal and 
closure of the peritoneal sac. In fatty hernia of the 
linea alba a definite sac is often absent. Cases of 
exomphalos do well on this treatment, if the 
latter is not too large and contains no more than 
a few loops of small intestine. Where a large 
part of the abdominal contents are in the sac, 
as sometimes occurs, operation is out of the question. 
Umbilical hernia in children if kept back with a 
suitable flat pad very seldom needs operation; but 
occasionally the condition persists in spite of such 
treatment, or more probably because the treatment 
has not been consistently carried out and the hernia 
allowed to come down at intervals. Turning now to the 
more important varieties :— 


(1) Umbilical Hernia of Adults. 
Forty-nine of these cases were operated on, the 
average age being 50. The mortality of the different 
groups was as follows:— 


Lived. Diea, Mortality 
per cent. 
1. Radical cure (quiescent),” .4 1...) LE Se ikees Dy ae — 
2. Herniotomy (for strangulation)... 24 ........ Ronee ae 25 
. Herniot r and resecti (for 
3. Herniotomy and FR RCoee aoa 4 Wigs eae eee 33 


gangrene)... 

Thus, nearly four-fifths of the cases were operated on 
in the acute condition with a correspondingly increased 
mortality. Comparing umbilical with inguinal and 


femoral hernia, I find that during the same period I 
operated on about 500 of the latter groups, but only 112, 
or little more than one-fifth, were strangulated. It 
geems clear that there is too much of the ‘“‘wait and 
see’’ policy with regard to umbilical hernias, and waiting 
is apt to lead to the dangers of strangulation. 


Few 
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of these hernias can be adequately restrained by 
a belt (many are 
in the quiescent stage is usually indicated. Opera- — 
tion ig all the more urgent if there are any signs 
suggesting obstruction or early strangulation of the 
hernia. To temporise with such cases, using fomenta- 
tions, ice-bags. &c., is to take unnecessary risks; on 
the contrary, operation should be undertaken as soon 
as possible, for if approached in the proper manner the 
operation is 
first sight. 

the fattest eneountered by the surgeon) and the vast 
size of the hernia in many instances are apt to weaken 
the resolution of the operator and cause him to delay 
as long as there is no strangulation; but he should 
reflect that when strangulation ensues the danger as 
well as the difficulty of the operation become much 
greater. 
under these disadvantageous conditions such an opera- 
tion may be conducted to a successful conclusion, and - 
indicates that even very large hernias, operated on in 
the quiescent period, should have a quite low mortality. 


irreducible) and radical cure 


not nearly so difficult as would appear at 
The bulk of the patients (who are amongst 


The following case, however, shows that even 


E. W., a stout Jewess, aged 49, weighed 23 st. before 


operation, and had an umbilical hernia of mountainous pro- 


portions which became strangulated. The outlook was not 
very bright, and immediate operation held out the only hope. 
Adopting the usual technique of a transverse elliptical 
incision, we arrived at the neck of the sac, on opening 
which it became clear that the bulk of the contents were 
gangrenous. A large gut clamp was applied to the stalk 
of emerging intestine and the whole hernia distal to this 
cut off. Only two cut ends of intestine were visible, and it 
was rather perturbing to note that one was large gut and. 
the other small, as the unpleasant thought occurred that 
the two other ends might have slipped back through the 


clamp. However, there was no i 


evidence of this having 
happened, and the cut ends of large and small intestine 
were joined by 


end-to-end anastomosis, the cut omentum 
tied off, and the hernial orifice closed transversely with 
overlapping. The mass of hernia removed weighed 12 Ib., 
and contained the last two feet of ileum, the czecum, 
ascending and half the transverse colon, all in a state of 
advanced or early gangrene, besides omentum sac, &c. The 
position of the strangulated intestine explained why only 
one large and one small cut end of intestine were found. The 
patient made a good recovery. The inference drawn from 
this case recovering when all conditions pointed to an 
adverse termination is that few umbilical hernias cannot be 
dealt with by operation if a suitable technique be adopted. 


Points in the operative technique.—As far as suturing 
the hernial orifice is concerned, this is based on the 
plan of Mayo, the underlying principle of which is the 
fact that the oblique and transverse abdominal muscles 
are inserted into the linea alba and when they contract 
tend to puil the latter apart. The result of this is that 
if an aperture in the linea alba be closed vertically the 
effect of coughing and straining is to pull the hole open, 
while if the latter be closed transversely the resultant 
pull of the oblique and transverse muscles pulls the 
sides of the opening closer together and makes it more 
slit-like than before. Another important point is to 
commence the operation as if with the object of cutting 
the hernia right off, not of opening it; that is to say, 
one aims to open the hernia at its neck, close to the exit 
of the latter from the abdominal wall, because here: 
there are seldom any adhesions and the interior of the 
sac is easily attained. To cut down on the face or 
fundus of the sac is sheer waste of time; the surgeon is 
apt to find difficulty in opening the sac, and to get 
badly confused with adherent omentum and bowel. 
A great part of these hernias, consisting of omentum 
sac wall and a goodly flitch of overlying fat (lipec- 
tomy) around the hernian protrusion, can be an : 
should be cut off. A large ellipse with pointed 
ends, which extends some inches beyond the hernia 
on either side, in the case of large hernias well out 
on to the flanks; is marked out and carried down to 
the abdominal wall—i.e., to the rectus sheath, and 
aponeurosis of the external obliques. The skin and 
fat are dissected cleanly off the aponeurosis till the 
neck of the hernia is reached. Plenty of aponeurosis 
should be stripped bare of fat, so that when the layers 
of rectus sheath are overlapped transversely @ good 
firm union is obtained, which would ‘not be the case 
any fat were left to intervene. The tissues forming the 
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| the sac all round, flush with the abdominal wall. When 
- the neck has been divided all round we can pull to one 
' gide the whole hernial mags stil] adherent to the interior 
of the abdomen by the gut and omentum which enter 
it. The opening of the hernia into the abdominal cavity 
is blocked with a pad of gauze, in case there is infective 
fluid in the sac (as in cases where the gut is gangrenous) 
which might flow back into the abdominal cavity with 
disastrous results. We can now deal with the hernia 
. fairly easily; the sac is opened from the neck towards 
_ the fundus, and the gut freed and returned if viable. It is 
/ generally pretty obvious at this point if the contents of 
_ the sac are gangrenous, in which case we apply intestinal 
clamps to the pedicle of the mass (consisting of gut and 
omentum) and cut the gangrenous mass away en bloc. 
_Itis well to place crushing-clamps on‘to the omentum 
distal to the intestinal clamp to prevent its slipping 
back through the latter and causing serious hemorrhage. 
The cut ends of intestine are anastomosed (preferably 
‘by the end-to-end method), the vessels in the cut 
omentum carefully tied off, and both returned to the 
abdomen. The above description applies especially to 
the strangulated forms, but can equally well be used in 
“quiescent hernias. In most instances the small intes- 
-tine can be freed easily and returned unless gangrenous. 
‘The transverse colon, drawn into the sac by the 
exuding and adherent omentum, may present more 
difficulty. Todeal satisfactorily with the omentum the 
finger is run round the margin of the hernial aperture 
inside the abdomen, and the omentum pulled down to 
‘where it is quite free from adhesions to the sac or 
abdominal wall and is tied off in fairly large masses. 
Interlocking ligatures are not needed if care be taken to 
linclude all the larger vessels in the ligatures and to 
cut off the omentum at least an inch beyond the 
ligatures to prevent its slipping through. The principle, 
‘then, is to open the gac at its neck, as close to the 
labdomen as possible, and for purposes of freeing 
its contents to work outwards towards the fundus, 
mot inwards from the fundus, to the neck. In 
this way a great deal of time is saved, a most 
important matter in the more urgent of these cases. 
The next step is to close the aperture in the linea alba, 
The peritoneum should be stripped from the inner side 
of the aponeurosis for from 2 to 3 inches around the 
opening, and sutured. In some instances we have 
found this impossible, so closely are the layers blended, 
aD which case we proceed directly to the next step, 
upparently with equally good results. Two to four 
mattress sutures are introduced into the lower edge of 
ihe aperture in the linea alba and their free ends 
9assed from behind forwards through the upper border 
tf the aperture 2 inches from its edge. When all the 
nattress sutures have been introduced they are pulled 
jight and tied on the outside, thus causing the lower 
2dge to overlap the upper edge internally by 2 inches. 
The free edge of the upper margin is then sutured 
jo the aponeurosis 2 inches below the edge of the 
‘Ower margin, rendering clear the necessity for widely 
‘emoving fat around the neck of the sac. The skin is 
lrawn together with a few interrupted sutures passing 
leeply to obliterate the dead space which otherwise 
vould occur in fat subjects, and the superficies closed 
vith a continuous suture. I have never known one of 
hese wounds give way, and many cases seemed likely 
0 test the method to the utmost. On one occasion the 
lermia was so large that it was only with considerable 
lifficulty that the last two feet of intestine were induced 
0 retire within the abdomen; the patient after opera- 
ion had a very severe attack of bronchitis lasting 
everal days, but without effect on the operation scar. 
“hese facts speak for the efficacy of the transverse 
losure. 
Late after-results.—Untortunately, only 7 cases could 
© traced ; of these 3 were aliveand without recurrence 
Wo, three, and five years respectively after operation. 
me case died six months after operation, the cause 
ing uncertain. Two cases died of bronchitis five and 
even years after operation without recurrence, aged 
espectively 59 and 76. One case showed a small bulge 
a the scar five years after operation. Considering the 
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neck of the sac are divided carefully into the cavity of | age and condition of these patients then, we can expect 


as a rule quite satisfactory results and absence of 
recurrence for a considerable number of years. 


(2) Post-Operative or Incisional Hernia. 

In this group were 35 cases, 13 following appendic- 
ectomy through a gridiron (muscle-splitting) incision, 
22 were sequel to median or paramedian laparotomy. 
In each group was one herniotomy for strangulation, 
and in the whole group there was but one excision of 
intestine, not for gangrene, but for extensive matting 
and kinking in the scar. The average age was 35 and 
there was no mortality; the cases in this group are 
obviously of a less severe type than are those of the 
last discussed. 


Technique.—For middle-line hernias the Mayo method 
was employed whenever possible—i.e., where the 
opening in the abdominal wall was fairly circular ; when 
the opening was elongate in the long axis of the 
abdomen, the edges were freed, the rectus sheath dis- 
sected up widely, and suturing with overlap practised ; 
sometimes a filigree was inserted (see below). Where 
the hernia was through a gridiron appendicectomy 
wound the edges of the various layers of aponeurosis 
and muscle were exposed by a free dissection and the 
abdominal wall reconstituted in its normal state, usually 
with some overlapping of the external oblique aponeu- 
rosis. The main point in the technique is to dissect 
very widely from the hernial orifice, so that the muscular 
and fascial layers are all well recognised and thoroughly 
exposed in the whole extent of the hernia. To do this 
will often require a 6 to 8 inch incision and the stripping 
back of skin and fat for ‘several inches. 


Later results.—Seventeen cases were traced. Of 
these, 7 followed median and paramedian laparotomy ; 
all were in good condition, 2 after two years, 2 after 
six, 2 after seven, and 1 after eight years respectively. 
The only poor results in this group were the results of 
the low right rectus incision done by other surgeons for 
appendicectomy. Of these there were two cases, both 
with a large bulge in the scar after four and five years 
respectively. Of 7 cases arising after the gridiron 
incision for appendicectomy 5 were perfect, 1 five, 
1 six, and 3 seven years after operation. Two cases 
showed a slight bulge or very small central aperture 
five years after operation. These cases, though rather 
few in number, have some bearing on two rather 
interesting questions: (a) The relative merits of the 
gridiron and the low right rectus incision with the rectus 
displaced inwards (Battle incision) ; (b) the use of silver- 
wire filigree. 

(a) Gridiron versus right rectus incision.—There 
seems to be an idea in some quarters that the gridiron 
incision is responsible for too many ventral hernias, 
while some boldly assert that ventral hernia never 
follows a laparotomy through the lower right rectus 
sheath, displacing the rectusinwards. The latter asser- 
tion is certainly untrue, and the former very doubtful. I 
had done about 1000 appendicectomies up to last year, of 
which about 800 were acute ; during the same period I 
operated on 13 hernias through a gridiron incision. 
Some of these were my own old cases, others the 
result of the work of other surgeons, so that these 
13 cases probably represent the bulk of the cases of 
ventral hernia resulting from the muscle-splitting 
operation in 1000 cases, and works out at less than 
2 per cent. of acute cases, including many with general 
peritonitis—a very moderate number, considering the 
severity of many of these cases and the sloughing of 
muscle which sometimes occurs. I have seldom 
employed the low right rectus incision, and so have 
no data to give the relative frequency with which 
it provides ventral hernia. But should a hernia develop 
after this incision it seems from the series above to be 
more difficult to cure by plastic operation. To my mind 
a better incision, where there is doubt as to the condi- 
tion to be expected in the lower abdomen, is to go 
through the rectus sheath and displace the rectus out- 
wards; then if it be necessary to prolong the incision 
upwards no nerves will be injured (injury must happen 
if the rectus be pulled inwards), while an equally good 
valvular closure is attained. It is as well to insist that 
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in the muscle-splitting operation the internal oblique and 
transvergalis should only be split and not cut trans- 
versely, as is sometimes done (to secure more room) ; 
this error in technique accounts for some of the hernias 
through an apparent gridiron incision. 

(b) The use of silver filigree.—This has acted very 
well in my experience, healing in nicely, but my 
impression is that with more experience and wider 
dissection of the layers in a ventral hernia the cases in 
which a filigree is needed become less numerous. AS 
to after-results, 4 cases were in perfect condition, 
3 after seven years, 1 after five years; 1 case after 
five years showed a slight bulge at the lower end of 
the scar. In 1 case the filigree was removed after a 
year; but as it served a useful purpose the case may 
be worth recording. 

A. B., @ girl aged 15, had undergone 
severe appendicitis at another hospital ; there had evidently 
been considerable sloughing of muscle. There was @ bulge 
the size of a large fist in the right iliac fossa and above, the 
intestine being covered only with skin. At the operation 
for repair it was found that there was not enough of the 
internal oblique and transversalis left to bring properly 
together, so a filigree of large size was inserted and the 
external oblique drawn over it. The filigree healed in and 
the condition appeared relieved, but a year later the 
patient turned up with the hernia bulging again; evidently 
the filigree was pushed out on the apex of the hernial swell- 
ing. A second operation was done; after dissecting back the 
skin the fibrous tissue over the filigree, which was very 
dense, was split and dissected back from the filigree in two 
flaps. The filigree was removed and the fibrous tissue lying 
under the filigree was also split in half and made into two 
other flaps. The two flaps of fibrous tissue on either side 
were made to interdigitate by sutures, so that double thick- 
ness of scar tissue now occupied the place of the hernia. 
The wound healed well. 

Six years later the patient, married and with two fine 
children, returned for inspection, with no appreciable 
pulge, though the abdominal wall for some square 
inches consisted only of fibrous tissue. The fibrous 
tissue resulting from the mild irritation of the filigree 
well withstood the strain of pregnancy. 


AA NEAR OEE ITE AEE ET SE TENSES 


an operation for a 





THREE GASTRIC CASES. 


By R. P. ROWLANDS, O.B.E., M.S. LOND., 
F.R.C.S. ENG., 


SURGEON TO GUY’S HOSPITAL. 





THE following three cases were shown by me at the 
Clinical Section of the Royal Society of Medicine on 
Oct. 8th. Considered together they are of interest. 

1: Partial Gastrectomy for Simple Ulcer. 

The best surgical treatment of gastric ulcer when 
medical treatment has failed is a matter of dispute. 
Partial gastrectomy is far too dangerous for general use, 
its mortality, even in the best hands, being at least five 
times that of gastro-jejunostomy. It should be reserved 
for selected cases and expert surgeons. Gastro- 
jejunostomy is very satisfactory for pyloric and pre- 
pyloric ulcers, but is not certain to relieve the symptoms 
and ensure healing of ulcers in other parts of the 
stomach, especially those in the lesser curvature high 
up, adherent to or invading the liver or pancreas. 
Local excision of the ulcer is frequently a formidable 
and risky operation and often fails to cure, and has 
had to be followed by partial gastrectomy or gastro- 
jejunostomy. Gastro-jejunostomy with cauterisation of 
the ulcer (Balfour’s operation), or invagination of the 
ulcer, offers the best alternative to partial gastrectomy 
in these difficult cases. Partial gastrectomy in skilful 
hands appears to be the most certain cure, and it may 
remove an early unsuspected cancer, or prevent its 
subsequent development in a chronic ulcer. However, 
it requires great judgment and experience to decide 
when to undertake it and unusual skill to carry if out 
without exposing the patient to undue risk. 

The following case, Mrs. C., aged 51, was under the 
care of Dr. A. F. Hurst and the writer. 

History.—Since 1913 had frequent attacks of vomiting. 
Two bad attacks about Christmas, 1919. X ray report: 
stomach (vertical) pear-shaped ; small projection half-way 
along lesser curvature, with marked tenderness; greater 
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curvature lies at brim of pelvis ; peristalsis active towards — 
pylorus (horizontal position) ; duodenal cap easily filled, © 
not tender. Stomach emptied in four hours. Complete 
achylia gastrica. Diagnosis: carcinoma of the stomach. 

Operation (15/4/20).—A large, hard ulcer found 2 inches 
from the cardiac orifice. Thought to be malignant; 
therefore three-quarters of the stomach removed and an 
anastomosis made after anterior Polya-Mayo method (that 
is, direct union of the jejunum, 12 in. down, to the cut 
end of the stomach, in front of transverse colon). Micro- 
scopic section revealed no carcinoma. The patient has since 
done well, putting on over a stone in weight. f 

This patient had had double nephropexy performed 
elsewhere without relief. Ultimately gastric ulcer was 
diagnosed and confirmed by radiography, which dis- 
played the crater of an ulcer on the lesser curvature. 
Complete achylia pointed to malignancy. At the opera- 
tion the ulcer was so hard as to support that fear, and 
the greater part of the stomach was removed. The 
patient has done very well, but had some partial 
obstruction of the colon, with gaseous distension at 
first from pressure of the mesentery of the jejunum on 
the colon. This was due to the use of too short a loop. 
It should be at least 12 inches in the anterior Polya-Mayo 
method. ; 

2. Carcinoma of Stomach: Partial Gastrectomy. 


It is sad to think that seven out of 10 of the cases of 
carcinoma of the stomach that reach the surgeon are 
too late for any operation, and that in two of the remain- 
ing three relief only can be given by gastro-jejunostomy. 
One case alone comes early enough for resection 
to be practicable. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that the hope of progress in the treatment of this 
cancer is in early exploration, often on suspicion. 
Not more than a fortnight should be spared for 
preliminary examinations—X rays, gastric analyses, 
&c.—valuable ag they are. As the disease remains 
localised in the stomach for a long time an early 
operation is most hopeful. The mortality of these early 
operations should not be more than 14 per cent., and 
the chance of the patient being well five years after- 
wards is nearly 40 per cent., as pointed out by C. H. 
Mayo. The direct application of the jejunum to the 
cut end of the stomach remainder, after Polya, saves 
much time and makes the operation safer, and bring- 
ing the loop of the jejunum upin front of the transverse 
colon, after Mayo’s method, is another great advance. 
For even if recurrence takes place obstruction is nov 
likely to develop for a long time, whereas with the 
posterior method, through the transverse meso- 
colon, recurrence almost inevitably brings an early 
obstruction. 

The case here given is that of Mr. D., aged 54. 

History.—Weight used to be 216 lb., now 154 lb. Had 
symptoms suggestive of duodenal ulcer, but had rapidly 
got worse; lately had been vomiting large quantities— 
pailfuls—and had often brought up food taken two days 
previously. X ray examination showed an enormously 
dilated stomach, with 24 hours’ delay in the exit of opaque 
meals. Mr. J. M. Redding suggested pyloric obstruction, 
probably not malignant. Gastric analysis, showing hyper- 
chlorhydria, was also in favour of simple ulcer. 

Operation (20/5/20).—There was @ large growth occupying 
the greater part of the pyloric segment, with secondary 
glands in the lesser omentum and on the coeliac axis. No 
secondary growth elsewhere. Therefore I removed about 
two-thirds of the stomach and made an anastomosis after 
the anterior Polya-Mayo method. The operation lasted about 
one and a quarter hours. The patient stood it well, There 
was difficulty in separating the growth from the pancreas, sO 
some of the latter had to be removed. The sections showed 
columnar-celled carcinoma. The patient has since gained 
14 st. in weight and has been at full work as a labourer for 
five weeks. 


3. Hour-glass Stomuch with Pyloric Stenosis. 
Gastro-gastrostomy seems to be the most satisfactory 
operation for the relief of hour-glass contraction of the 
stomach. It carries a very small risk and restores 
almost perfect function. It does not alter the normal 
physiology of the stomach or expose the patient to the 
slight but definite risks of gastro-jejunostomy, such as 
vicious vomiting and jejunal ulcer. It is not always 
enough, for when pyloric stenosis ig added either 
Finney’s operation of gastric duodenostomy or gastro- 
jejunostomy has to be added, preferably the former. 
Gastroplasty is more difficult, invades the strictured 
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‘urea, and does not give such immediate relief, for the 
ood has to pass over the ulcerated area. Sleeve 
tesection of the ulcerated stricture has not proved 
satisfactory, for contraction, obstruction, and pain have 
often followed it. It is bound to be more dangerous 
han gastro-gastrostomy. 


Skiagrams of ‘Case of Hour-glass Contraction of the Stomach. 
1 2 3 
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treatment, to which the patient agreed. He gave the 
following history :— 


The patient’s father, aged 75, has been suffering from diabetes fox 
many years. An uncle died from this disease at the age of 55 years. 
During the latter part of March, 1919, the patient, who had been 
feeling run down for two or three months, consulted a general prae- 
titioner at home, who diagnosing glycosuria placed him on a strict 
diet. The total quantity of urine for the 24 hours March 30th-3lst 
was 197 0z., and sugar 101 gr. per ounce. On May 27th-28th total 
quantity of urine was 100 oz.,sp. gr. 1025, sugar 4°77 gr. per ounce. 
On July 8th-9th, 1919, urine 100 0Z., Sp. gr, 1033, sugar 16°82 gr. per 
ounce, After this date he kept no record. He had reduced his 
daily amount of alcohol from a “considerable amount’’ to about 
two glasses of spirits, but had only been moderately careful 
with regard to his diet for the six months prior to my seeing him. 
He was at this time passing about 120-130 oz. of urine per diem. 
He had very marked weakness of the extensor muscles of the left 
foot, which interfered with walking. This symptom dated from 
January, 1920, and was preceded by severe cramps in the calf 
muscles of both legs. 

Treatment.—I gave the patient castor oil and put him on a fairly 
strict diet. On March 5th the amount of sugar was 2°5 per cent., 
and the daily quantity of urine about 120 oz. It took two drops to 
bring down a precipitate with Fehling’s solution. On the night of 
the 6th I gave a “‘ supsalv.’”’ Next morning the urine was free from 
sugar, and the daily quantity had dropped to about 300z. His 
further progress is shown as follows :— 





‘I@. 1.—After 15 minutes upper lobe of hour-glass full. No pyloric 
- antrum seen. 

“IG. 2.—After 25 minutes hyperperistalsis (obstructive) in upper 
, lobe. Barium passing constriction and filling lower lobe. 

1G. 3.—After one hour obstructive peristalsis in upper lobe, which 


No. of drops No. of drops! 
is still partly full. Barium passing through duodenum and filling to cause to cause 
jejunum. genonih RAH ike deposit. 
. ats fa. eee EStHe Fe Mttenoh 
_Gastro-jejunostomy alone serves best when the lower GRADS aoe 5 Wd Anon ooh rs 
ouch is very small, and when the pylorus and s> LOG sesseene wee 4 sity LOGY cea nceck No sugar. 
‘uodenum are not obstructed. Partial gastrectomy, as 19 LIED™ sessersonses 4 99 LEG wrsssseeees 16 
3 A rm eT OUND cetecse acces 14 SoeP NE (ULI) Seacedotease. 17 
or carcinoma, should be performed, if possible, when 


* 0°45 g. N.A.B. intravenously. 

On March 17th I gave 06g. N.A.B. intravenously. At noon there 
was no sugar, and from that date he has remained free, except on 
one occasion when he “let himself go” at a big dinner and ate 
green peas and new potatoes and drank port. Twenty-five drops of 
urine next morning brought down a deposit and then the sugar 
disappeared. On. March 24th I gave him 0°75g. N.A.B. and on 
April 12th 0°75 g. 

The weakness of the muscles began to improve after 
his first injection, although he had had no treatment for 
it. He looks years younger and feels very fit and happy. 
The urine remains about 30 oz. per diem. He is 
gradually increasing the amount of his carbohydrates 
and soon put on about 71b.in weight. In May, 1920, 
patient reported no sugar, except on one occasion, after 
eating potatoes which were supposed to have been 
boiled in three waters. The sugar was absent next 
day. In July, 1920, patient reported frequent tests with 
small quantity of sugar on two occasions only ; both 
feet were normal. In September, 1920, he reported no 
sugar; felt very well. 

All the authorities recommend arsenic in the treat- 
ment of this disease, but I know there is a prevalent 
idea that intravenous ‘‘606’’ should not be given to 
diabetics. ‘The results of this one case are so remark- 
able that I venture to place them on record in the hope 
that others may be induced to try the treatment and 
record their experience. 

Bombay. 


‘ancer is suspected or feared. Retrograde dilatation of 
ae stricture has been the only method possible in 
ome Cases, Owing to extensive and dense adhesions 
round a high stricture near the cardiac orifice. 
| This case, Miss E. M., was a patient_of Dr. Hurst and 
ae writer. 
| There was an hour-glass contraction, with the pouches 
‘bout equal in size. Contraction was not very narrow ; the 
jcer was slung up by a band of adhesions to the anterior 
bdominal wall. There was also pyloric obstruction, due to 
\contracted duodenal ulcer. No gall-stones. In December, 
19, the operation of gastro-jejunostomy and then gastro- 
astrostomy was performed. The two operations lasted 
minutes. The patient put on much weight, and has since 
‘een very well. 

The writer has operated on over 20 cases of hour- 


; 
lass contraction with only one death, and that was due 
) accidental suffocation. 
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CHISAREAN SECTION FOR ECLAMPSIA : 
FOLLOWED BY PYOSALPINX. 


By R. LEONARD LEY, M.B., B.C. CANTAB. 








A FEW years ago I had treated a case of diabetes 
Jecessfully with suppositories (supsalv) of ‘‘ 606.’ The 
wiient had about six in all, and examinations of his urine 
tabout 18 months afterwards showed no trace of sugar. 
fter that I lost sight of him. A practitioner who has 
large native practice in Bombay has informed me that 
2 has treated over 50 cases of diabetes and glycosuria 
7 intravenous ‘‘606”’ during the past seven or eight 
vars and that he knows of none which has relapsed. 
n June 14th, 1920, one of his patients (a P. and O. 
ptain) came to see him. His urine was examined 
7 an independent analyst and reported free from sugar. 
‘his patient had a Sp. gr. 1040 and a large percentage 
_Sugar two years ago and many other symptoms of 
ue diabetes. He had 0°9g. neosalvarsan at the time 
idnone since and he has remained well. Another 
4ropean had an injection of 0°9 g. @ year ago and so 
ris free from sugar. 
On March 5th, 1920, a captain of a seagoing ship 
me into my nursing home in order to have a number 
teeth extracted. I found that he was suffering from 
abetes. He had never had Syphilis. Recalling the 
lccess in cases of diabetes of “* 606,” I suggested this 


THE following case, in which I performed a successful 
Cesarean section at about full term in a patient with 
eclamptic fits, with pyosalpinx as a complication, is, I 
think, worthy of record. 


The patient, a primipara, was operated on in December last. She 

had had about 12 fits. Cervix was conical and ‘no sign of dilatation. 
Ceesarean section was performed and the wound in uterus closed 
with a.double continuous suture of Pagenstecher thread. Con- 
valescence was normal; temperature not above 100°F. She kept 
well until June, when she complained of abdominal pain ; this kept 
on from time to time, and finally, in August, she once more was 
admitted into hospital with a pyosalpinx, rigors, and temperature 
of hectic type. She was very ill, but got better with rest, and 
temperature began to settle. 
Temperature rose again, and I opened her abdomen and removed. 
a large pyosalpinx full of stinking pus. The uterus was ante- 
flexed, normal in size, and the only adhesion was a narrow ridge 
running forward over the bladder. Her temperature still remained 
hectic, and I made a vaginal examination to see if there was any 
sign of a pelvic collection. The uterus was mobile, but protruding 
from the os I felt the old suture of thread ; this I pulled upon and 
removed. The temperature still remained hectic, and five days 
later I gave her 10 c.cm. of polyvalent antistreptococcus serum in 
two 5c.cm. doses. Her temperature promptly fell to normal and 
she had an uninterrupted convalescence. 


I regard the continuous-thread suture as the cause of 
the pyosalpinx, and feel equally sure that the anti 
streptococcus serum saved this patient’s life, 
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Medical Societies. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 





CLINICAL SECTION. 

A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Nov. 12th, Sir ANTHONY BOWLBY, 
the President, being in the chair, when 

Mr. V. Z. COPE read a paper on 
The Clinical Significance of Shoulder-pain in the Lesions 

of the Upper Abdomen, 


referring briefly to a few clinical cases recently under 
his care which illustrated his contention. By ‘* shoulder- 
pain’’ he meant pain felt in the region of distribution 
of the descending cutaneous nerves which take their 
origin from the third and fourth cervical nerves. This 
included roughly an area bounded by the spine of 
the scapula, acromion process, clavicle and base of 
neck. These boundaries were, however, overlapped 
anteriorly and laterally, for the subclavicular fossa 
and upper part of the deltoid region were supplied 
by the descending clavicular and acromial branches 
respectively. It was assumed in all cases described 
that there was no disease of the shoulder-joint 
which might have caused the pain. The frequency 
of piin felt at the tip or on the top of the right shoulder 
ip cases of liver abscess often caused him to speculate 
as to whether the pain was due to irritation of the liver 
itself or of the adjacent diaphragm. The diaphragm 
seen2i the most likely site of origin, for the shoulder- 
pain was most acute in those patients in whom an 
abscess threatened to burst into the thorax. Latera 
study of the pathological data furnished in the mono- 
graph of H. J. Waring made it clear that shoulder-pain 
in liver abscess was seldom or never felt unless the pus 
was near to or threatening to perforate the diaphragm. 
The conclusion seemed reasonable that shoulder-pain 
in amcebic abscess of the liver and probably in other 
hepatic conditions was due to irritation of the terminal 
fibres of the phrenic nerve in the diaphragm itself, and 
not in the liver. The origin of the phrenic nerve— 
namely, from the fourth cervical nerve—would, of 
course, easily explain the reflected pain. 

Mr. Cope then gave a brief account of some illustrat- 
ing cases. 

In the first case the patient complained of severe pain in 
the right supraspinous fossa on lying down, which persisted 
until he was operated upon. At the operation there was 
found a perforated ulcer about the junction of the first and 
second portions of the duodenum. The patient lost his 
shoulder-pain immediately after the operation and made an 
uninterrupted recovery. Mr. Cope attributed the pain to 
irritation of the posterior part of the right side of the 
diaphragm. 

In the second case it was elicited that on five or six occa- 
sions since the onset of symptomsa few hours previously the 
patient had experienced a very sharp stabbing pain in the 
right shoulder on coughing. The pain was felt in the right 
supraspinous fossa, and less severely in the right supra- 
clavicular region The symptoms pointed to, and operation 
showed, a perforation of a pyloric ulcer. Operation entirely 
relieved the pain in the shoulder, which again seemed to be 
due to irritation of the right side of the diaphragm. 

In the third case the illness started with acute stabbing 
pain in the right subclavicular fossa, and the acute pain in 
the right side of the abdomen was thought to be due to an 
intra-abdominal lesion. On examination there was nothing 
abnormal in the abdomen, but below the right clavicle 
was a very hyperalgesic area, and on auscultation of the 
chest a soft, sticky, and evidently pleural crepitation could 
be heard at the lowest level of the right pleura in front. 
A diagnosis of diaphragmatic pleurisy was confirmed by 
the after-course of the disease. The strict localisation of 
the pain to the right anterior shoulder region and the 
limitation of the ascertainable signs to the right anterior 
diaphragmatic region caused Mr. Cope to think that there 
might be a correspondence in the localisation of the pain in 
the 310ulder and the lesion affecting the diaphragm. 

The fourth case was that of a patient who had been 
operated upon a year previously for a large left-sided 
empyiena, and who complained of pain in the left supra- 
spinous fossa. At the operation it was considered that the 


posterior shoulder-pain was explicable by the healed sinus 
scar dragging on the posterior part of the diaphragm. 
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The fifth case was that of a patient with signs and 
symptoms of a perforated gastric ulcer, and who said that 
the pain in both shoulders was almost as severe as that in 
the abdomen. It was localised to the acromio-clavicular 
joint on each side, and over the same position there was 
marked tenderness. Bilateral pain indicated a median 
irritation of the diaphragm, and since the pain was bilateral 
from the start it was thought that the perforation would be 
near the cardia opposite the central part of the midriff, 
At operation, there was found a perforation on the lesser 
curve well up towards the cardia. The shoulder-pain had dis- 
appeared six hours after the operation. Five days later the 
patient complained of pain in the left acromio-clavicular 
joint, and there had been other signs and symptoms pointing 
to a subphrenic abscess; at operation a large left anterior 
subphrenic abscess was discovered. After opening the abscess 
the acromial pain disappeared, but the patient complained of 
pain all along the left clavicle—i.e., when the irritation was 
removed from the left dome of the diaphragm and the 
anterior portion of the muscle was irritated by the tube and 
pus the pain was transferred to the clavicular region. | 

The sixth case was that of a man with thoracic actino- 
mycosis affecting chiefly the left costo-diaphragmatic region. 
An abscess from which the fungus had been obtained had 
been opened anteriorly. A painful swelling developed over 
the lower posterior left costal region, and at the same time 
he complained of pain in the left supraspinous fossa, which 
became better pari passu with that in the lower cost 
swelling. 

From a consideration of these cases Mr. Cope put 
forward the following views :— 

(1) That the cause of pain in the shoulder in abdominal 
lesions is irritation of the diaphragm and not the abdominal 
viscera. 

(2) That unilateral irritation of the diaphragm causes pain 
over the corresponding shoulder. 

(3) Acute bilateral shoulder-pain indicates a median 
irritation of the diaphragm, and commonly results from a 
perforated gastric ulcer. 

(4) There is a correspondence in the distribution of the 
descending cervical cutaneous branches of the third and 
fourth nerves and that of the phrenic nerve on the same 
side. The pain caused by irritation of the front of the 
diaphragm is referred to the clavicular or subclavicular 
region, of the dome to the acromio-clavicular or acromial 
region, and of the posterior portion to the supraspinous 
fossa. 

(5) Pain on top of the shoulder is likely to be of diagnostic 
value in subphrenic abscess, diaphragmatic pleurisy, actino- 
mycosis of the chest, liver abscess, and possibly some cases 
of acute pancreatitis. . 

In de Quervain’s book and in Mr. Sherren’s article 
in Choyce’s System it was said that pain is sometimes 
felt in the left shoulder in perforated gastric ulcer, but 
Mr. Cope could find no mention of bilateral pain in 
shoulders or of pain in the right shoulder in perforated 
ulcer. Pain felt on top of the shoulder was rare in 
gall-stone disease, and his opinion was that it could 
always be explained by some direct irritation of the 
diaphragm. 

Dr. F. PARKES WEBER read a short paper on a case 01 


Chronic Myeloid Leukemia, 


in which death from acute anemia was due to massive 
hemorrhages (hematomata); there was also simulation 
of slight pyuria by leukzemic oozing in the urine. 

The patient, a man, aged 48, was admitted to hospital 
April with signs of chronic myeloid leukemia. He hac 
formerly enjoyed good health, but for eight months there 
had been a swelling in his abdomen, and for three days he 
had been troubled with frequency of micturition. The spleer 
and liver were considerably enlarged, the former reaching te 
just below the umbilicus and the latter for four fingers 
breadth below the costal margin in the nipple line. Theré 
was also slight enlargement of lymphatic glands in the lefi 
axilla, in both groins, and at both elbows. At firs! 
there was no anemia, but the white cells numberet 
473,600 and the films showed a typical picture of th 
disease. Later the red cells became reduced to 2,850,000 anc 
the white cells increased to 1,040,000. There were numerous 
small retinal hemorrhages and a few small irregular exu 
dative clumps on ophthalmological examination. A sediment! 
in the urine was first thought to be pus, but in reality was du‘ 
to leukemic oozing. Later a little albumin and a few rec 
cells were found. Two days after admission the patien’ 
complained of pain in the right side of the thorax, though' 
to be pleuritic in origin. Dry cups were applied and on the 
following day a large fluctuating swelling appeared on tha 
side and increased greatly in size during the two succeedinfé 
days. It was evidently a deeply seated haematoma ane 
was accompanied by ecchymoses which reached as far dow! 
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', the right trochanter major, upwards to both sides of the 
bck, and backwards to the vertebral columns ; anteriorly it 
stended along the antero-lateral portion of the thorax and 
‘unk. Slight rise of temperature and icteric tinge of 
xe sclerotics followed the hematoma. About a fortnight 
ter another extensive deep hematoma occurred in the 
gper arm. Both gradually lessened and in two months had 
tactically disappeared. He left the hospital in a relatively 
yjod condition in June. He had received arsenical treat- 
‘ent and a little treatment by X rays, and had also been 
ven calcium lactate against the hemorrhagic tendency. 
ood counts showed that the loss of blood in the hemato- 
vata and its reabsorption were followed by an erythro- 
Jastic reaction accompanied by a diminution in the excess 
} white cells. When readmitted in September the erythro- 
vte count was 4,800,000, white cells 64,000, hamoglobin 
per cent. Another hematoma occurred in the soft 
arts of the inner side of the left thigh. A few days 
‘ter the abdomen was found to be distended, appa- 
‘mtly also by hemorrhage. This was again followed by 
ight pyrexia. Subsequently another large hematoma 
peared on the left side of the chest. The patient suffered 
‘om symptoms of acute anszemia in connexion with the loss 
' blood. The sclerotics were yellowish and the urine 
‘anty and albuminous. Subcutaneous injection of coagulose 
"as given, but death occurred on the same day as the last 
‘emorrhage. Post mortem, besides the large liver and 
een, the kidneys were large and pale, and in the pelvis 
the right one was a uric acid calculus. There was an 
sormous retroperitoneal hemorrhage occupying a large 
rt of the left side of the abdomen and of the pelvis. The 
ood of this hemorrhage had coagulated, but was still fluid 
_the recent hemorrhage in the thoracic wail. 

r. Parkes Weber said that the connexion of uric acid 
vavel and calculi with leukemia was well known, and 
enephrolithiasis doubtless accounted for the frequency 
/ mnicturition and probably for the occasional slight 
ematuria. That leukzemic oozing of the urine might 
| first suggest slight pyuria was not astonishing, 
© it could easily be understood that in leukemic 
prmeation of the kidney white cells might burst 
immon occ into the urinary tubules. The not un- 





mmon occurrence in leukemic cases of large hemor- 
wages, including massive hematomata, was generally 
‘cognised, though death was seldom due to the acute 
wemia which might result. He then summarised 
hses reported in the literature in which death from 
emorrhage had occurred in leukemic cases. The 
vbure of a swelling due to a massive hematoma in the 
ft parts in a case of myeloid leukemia might not 
ways be recognised immediately, but in a few days 
idespread ecchymotic discoloration of the skin 
llowed and made clear the nature of the swelling. 
. regard to large extraperitoneal hemorrhage, the 
Aestion of an exploratory operation might arise, 
pecially if the leukemic changes in the blood were 
96 pronounced. 
Dr. C. E. LAKIN recounted a case of a man who, after 
‘ree years’ service during which he had noticed his 
omen becoming larger for 17 months, complained 
acute abdominal pain and became blanched and died. 
ost mortem there was a large abdominal swelling con- 
sting of blood. The case was a typical one of myeloid 
ukemia. He also described a case of a woman who 
inted and in whom a large abdominal swelling was 
und, which was considered to be the spleen. Another 
sormous swelling appeared on.the right side of the 
sdomen which fluctuated indefinitely and was followed 
7 slight fever (101°-102°F.). A blood count showed 
,000 leucocytes, of which 10 per cent. were myelo- 
‘tes. Death followed three weeks later. It had been 
ficult to decide whether the sécond swelling should 
» Operated on or whether it was a hematoma.—Dr. 
IRDON WARD, speaking of the effects of operation and 
38 of blood, said that 27 out of a series of 50 cases had 
en made worse by bleeding following operation.—Sir 
.D. ROLLESTON said that he was sure that such cases 
. that described were rare and raised the question as 
‘whether the formation of an auto-hemolysin took a 
‘rt in causing death. 


EXHIBITION OF CLINICAL CASES. 
Among the cases shown were the following :— 
Mr. LAWRIE MCGAVIN showed a case of 
Diffuse Hypertrophy of the Breasts. 
The patient was a woman, aged 25, who had been married 
’e months and who was three and a half months pregnant, 
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During the second month of pregnancy both breasts began 
to enlarge very rapidly, and this was accompanied by diffuse 
inflammation, the whole surface being hot and red and the 
glands tender. The breasts were now dusky. in colour, long 
and pendulous, and reaching nearly to the waist ; they were 
very heavy and were marked by strisze. Their substance was 
nodular and the nipples were almost obliterated ; 
mammary veins were large and well marked. Her personal 
medical history was good. Her mother had had three 
children, none of whom she could suckle owing to retracted 
nipples; this resulted in mammary abscess on one occasion. 


The PRESIDENT said that in his experience such 
breasts were functionally inactive or nearly so, and the 
enlargement was due to multiple fibromata or to a great 
excess of diffuse fibrous tissue. It was curious that 
the enlargement had occurred only since pregnancy.— 
Mr. PHILIP TURNER agreed that these cases were due 
to very rapidly growing fibromata, and spoke of a 
patient, aged 15, in whom fibro-adenomata had 
appeared in the other breast after the affected one had 
been removed. 


Mr. W. H. OGILVIE showed a case of 
Gluteal Burse 

in a man aged 49. Since 1890 he had been an electre- 
plater, a trade which involved standing most of the day. 

At this time also he was a crack cyclist, and during the 
years 1890 to 1906 was frequently riding in attempts te 
lower the records, especially for the 50 miles, on behalf of 
the cycle firms by whom he was employed as an electro- 
plater. This would mean riding every day for five or six 
weeks. He first noticed the swellings 12 years ago, or about 
the time when he abandoned cycling finally. That on the 
left appeared first, as a small hard lump like a chestnut. It 
increased during the first year to the size of an orange, and 
then remained stationary till 1917. That on the right side 
appeared a year later, but had increased continuously and 
steadily, and in 1917 the right one was considerably larger 
than the left. During the last three years the left one had 
grown rapidly and the two were now equal in size. They 
did not interfere with defecation and but little with sitting. 
The patient was a robust man in excellent health. There 
were symmetrical swellings on the lower and inner parts of 
both buttocks, roughly hemispherical and 5! in. in diameter. 
They were tense, elastic, and fluctuated. Both were 
translucent. On contracting the glutei both became tense. 
Round the edges, and especially the upper edge, hard 
nodular masses were felt in the wall, almost like cartilage. 
In the left one hard lumps could also be felt in the interior. 
They contained a pale straw-coloured fluid which showed no 
cells or organisms and were sterile on culture. The urine 
was normal; X ray examination showed no abnormality in 
hip-joints or ischial tuberosities. The Wassermamnn reaction. 
was strongly positive. 


Mr. R. KERR showed a case of 


Von Recklinghausen’s Disease (Neurofibromatosis). 

The patient, a man aged 38, stated that he had had “ little 
lumps” all his life; he noticed the first on the back of the 
terminal phalanx of his left thumb, and then they gradually 
appeared all over his body. He had never had any pain from 
them except in connexion with one situated to the left of 
the upper end of the sacrum. If this were pressed upon it 
sent a feeling like needles up into his left shoulder. New 
tumours came up from time to time, and he was able to 
tell when they were coming bya sensation of itching and 
smarting. There was no history of similar affection among 
his family. On examination there were multiple tumours 
of various sizes in the skin, which was thinned over them, 
distributed mainly on the trunk and face, but present alse 
on limbs and scalp: They were absent from the palmar 
aspect of the hands, but there was a small tumour on the 
sole of each foot at the instep. The tumours were soft and 
translucent in all cases. Pigmentation, which was dis- 
tributed mainly on the thorax and abdomen, had been 
present all his life, and he did not think it was increasing. 
As the patient did not wish to have any of the tumours 
excised no opportunity was afforded for microscopic examina, 
tion of aspecimen. There had been no rapid growth of any 
of the tumours which would lead one to suspect the presence 
of sarcomatous change. 


Mr. R. P. ROWLANDS showed a case of 


Diaphragmatic Hernia. 

The patient was a man aged 19 years. About seven or 
eight months ago he first began to get pains about an‘hour 
after meals, sometimes accompanied by vomiting. The pain 
was considerably relieved in the recumbent position and 
only when lying on the left side. Afterwards the periods 
between meals and onset of pain had become lessened and 
he experienced pain directly after meals. There was much 
flatulence. If he found that the pain was not allayed after 
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meals he induced vomiting. There was no hematemesis; 
the bowels were regular; there was no respiratory distress 
at any time and no history of injury. About six months 
previous to admission he had been operated upon elsewhere 
for supposed gastric ulcer. Thestomach was found fixed high 
up in the epigastrium. The condition was not diagnosed and 
the abdomen was closed without further interference. Three 
weeks after the operation the pains became the same as 
before, being felt in the epigastrium and umbilical regions. 
On admission to hospital under Mr. Rowlands’s care he 
was very thin and amemic. There was definite sinking 
in of the epigastrium; the abdomen moved well; there 
were no tenderness and no abnormality to palpation. The 
lower ribs were unduly prominent on the left side in front, 
‘the prominence being limited above by a sulcus running 
transversely, like a unilateral Harrison’s sulcus. This 
had been noticed for six months. The heart’s apex was 
lin. inside the nipple line ; there was no dullness to the right 
of the sternum, and the sounds were normal. Over the 
lungs there was normal resonance over both sides except 
below the scapula on the left side, where the note was 
tympanitic. There was good air entry all over both sides, 
but the voice-sounds were weak at the left base. No 
borborygmi or metallic tinkling was heard in the chest. 
The X ray report one hour after an opaque meal stated that 
the esophagus passed down to the level of the lower border 
of the eleventh dorsal vertebra, and then turned to the left 
to join the stomach. The whole of the stomach lay 
above the diaphragm, the fundus behind, and the pylorus 
antero-internally. The cesophagus entered the stomach 
at its lowest part. The motility of the stomach was 
good, and the meal left normally, but the duodenum did 
not appear to follow its normal course; none of the small 
gut appeared to be above the diaphragm. Some of the 


absence of obstruction of the stomach or small intestine. 
In acute cases severe thoracic pain and cardiac distress 
might be evident from interference with the left lung and 
displacement of the heart. When the stomach or pylorus 
was obstructedor strangulated, vomiting (sometimes frequent 
and severe), hematemesis, severe gastric pain, and a carinated 
abdomen were noticed. Sometimes there was dysphagis 
from obstruction of the cardiac orifice. Sir Samuel Wilk; 
drew attention to excessive thirst as a suggestive symptom 
of strangulation of the stomach. When the obstruction 
concerned the intestine, and especially the colon, some 
of the symptoms might be absent and be replaced by 
those of intestinal obstruction, and the abdomen might be 
markedly distended. The possibility of this hernia shoul 
be remembered, especially when the cause of the obstruc 
tion could not be made out during an exploration. Ir 
chronic cases the symptoms often came on insidiously anc 
were less clear. Tympanites, extending high into th 
chest, gurgling, splashing, metallic tinkling, distant breath 
and voice-sounds over the lower part of the left side ha 
been noted. The upper part of the chest was usually norma 
or hyper-resonant. With regard to diagnosis, the histor; 
and signs of injury were of great assistance in acquire 
cases. The condition had to be diagnosed from intes 
tinal obstruction from other causes—from gastric ulcer 
eventration, pneumothorax, hydro-pneumothorax, hemo 
pneumothorax, pyo-pneumothorax, cesophageal pouch 
and stricture of the cesophagus. The X ray appear 
ances were by far the most important aids in th 
diagnosis. An opaque meal might definitely show th 
stomach to be above the diaphragm. Above the barium ij 
the stomach the usual gas bubble was easily recognised 
bounded above by a definite curved line, indicating the wal 
of the stomach. This must not be mistaken for the usue 
bow line of the diaphragm, which was much lower and les 
































opaque meal given‘on the previous day was now seen in the 
splenic flexure above the diaphragm. At operation on 
opening the chest there was displayed a large serous cavity 
occupying the lower two-thirds of the left side of the chest. 
Through the upper thin wall of the cavity the base of the 
lung could be seen, but it was not in the cavity, which 
contained nearly the whole of the stomach, the splenic 
flexure of the colon, and the spleen. Adhesions were 
present. The stomach was inflamed, rough, and red, and 
bruised on the surface near the pylorus from friction 
against the front and inner edge of the opening. This 
was 4 in. long and 1 in. wide and placed near the back 
of the diaphragm, extending downwards and outwards to 
the chest wall near the cesophageal opening of the dia- 
phragm. Its edges were thick and smooth. The opening 
was clearly congenital and consisted of a slit between the 
lumbar and costal muscular fibres. The patient had since 
greatly improved in health and his symptoms had been com- 
pletely relieved. Later X ray reports stated that the stomach 
was lying in its normal position and showed no abnormality 
and the lung was expanding quickly. 


Mr. Rowlands said that although over 1000 cases of 
diaphragmatic hernia had been recorded, the condition 
remained a pathological curiosity, and had been found 
in a large majority of cases in infants born dead or 
dying soon after birth. Comparatively few cases had 
been recognised during life. Fewer still had been 
treated surgically and most of the operations had been 
unsuccessful. 


Diaphragmatic hernia might be congenital or acquired, 
but the majority were congenital. Few of the congenital 
cases survived, and in those that did the symptoms 
came on insidiously for years and culminated in an acute 
attack of strangulation or obstruction of the stomach 
or intestine. The acquired or traumatic variety arose 
through a wound or laceration of the diaphragm due 
to direct or indirect violence, such as gunshot wounds 
or violent crushes. The hernia might be true or false. 
If true it might possess a sac formed of peritoneum or 
diaphragmatic pleura or both, but in most instances the 
hernia was false and had no sac. Most of the clinical cases 
had been recognised at an operation undertaken for some 
emergency, such as intestinal or pyloric obstruction. In 
many cases even laparotomy had failed to discover the 
hernia, or, haviny discovered it, the surgeon had been 
unable to reduce its contents or to close the gap in the 
diaphragm. The condition was eight times more common 
on the left than on the right side owing to the protection of 
the liver. Usually a small projection of the liver only was 
found in a right-sided hernia, but the stomach had been 
found in the right pleura, and at least in-one instance the 
hernia had passed into the pericardium. The contents of a 
diaphragmatic hernia varied greatly. The stomach, great 
omentum, and splenic flexure of the colon were the most 
common, but the spleen, small intestine, tail’ of the 
pancreas, and even the greater part of the large intestine 
might be in the hernia. 


The signs and symptoms were very variable and depended J. 
chiefly on the contents of the hernia and the presence or 





acutely curved. In these cases the bow line might be rathe 
indefinite and irregular on the left side, and it did not moy 
well on respiration, and during inspiration the left cupol 
might move up while the right moved down. On careft 
observation lung tissue might be seen through the al 
bubble above the opaque meal. 
distinguishing diaphragmatic hernia from eventration an 
all the varieties of pneumothorax. The administration of 
Seidlitz powder by the mouth might help this examination b 
distending the stomach with gas. An opaque oesophage: 
tube might be seen to pass up again through the diaphragr 
into the part of the stomach in the hernia. After an opagu 
enema had been given the splenic fiexure of the colon migh 
be shown above the diaphragm, and in some cases it ha 
been seen to reach as high as the clavicle. 
clusive evidence of diaphragmatic hernia. 


This was most valuable i 


This was cor 


Mr. Rowlands then discussed the operative measures 


There were, he said, three routes to choose from: (1) th 
abdominal, (2). the thoracic, and (3) a combination ¢ 
the two. 
route provided by far the most direct access and the bes 
view of the contents of the hernia and of the apertur 
in the diaphragm. It was clearly the best for chroni 


Of these he considered that the thoraci 


cases. 
Dr. G. DE BEC TURTLE showed a case of 


Injury to the Right Elbow. 


The case was that of a woman of 31, due to a fall on he 
right arm. When seen by Dr. Turtle ten days after tk 
injury there was distinct limitation of both flexion an 
extension of the elbow-joint, the latter being more market 
An X ray photograph showed a fracture and some displac: 
ment of the internal condyle of the humerus. She had bee 
undergoing massage and passive movements since and tk 
joint had decidedly improved. Flexion was now practical 
complete but extension was decidedly limited and the que 
tion of operative treatment arose. The limitation of mov 
ment of the joint did not interfere with her capacity f¢ 
the work on which she was engaged—that of a counte 
clerk and telegraphist. 

Scrotal Hernia. 


Mr. TYRRELL GRAY recorded the case of a very stot 
man with an enormous scrotal hernia. 

In order to accommodate all the viscera he proposed | 
increase the abdominal cavity, if necessary, by making 
paramedian incision the whole length of the abdome! 
opening the anterior rectus sheath and displacing the rectt 
outwards; if this was insufficient he proposed to open th 
posterior rectus sheath and peritoneum, completing & radici 
cure, and suturing only the skin of the abdomen. He thoug! 
it would be more tolerable for the patient to have # larg 
ventral hernia which he could support by suitable corse 
rather than a scrotal hernia, which would certainly result ! 
a, recurrence of the ulceration from which he had previous. 
suffered. , n 

The PRESIDENT narrated a case of his own in whic 
a similar difficulty had been met with. He had fm 
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‘subjected the patient to a course of strict dietary so as 
ito reduce his weight very considerably, and thus had 
; just been able to return the hernia into the abdominal 
-cavity. He advised that whatever procedure was 
‘followed a similar attempt should first be made to 
reduce the weight in this case. 

Mr. GRAY also showed a case of 

Carcinoma en Cuirasse, 

‘which had been treated by X rays. 
. In 1917 there was a brawny, hard infiltration of the skin 
‘over the whole breast area, for which an extensive operation 
was performed. X ray treatment was systematically 
earried on afterwards. In 1919 the patient developed 
‘scirrhus of the left breast, which had been removed. Two 
or three months later there was a most extensive carcino- 
-matous infiltration of the skin on the side where the original 
‘operation had been performed, this being the first evidence 
of recurrence. The infiltration extended over the right 
scapular region and part of the right axilla, but did not 
originate in the first incision. It spread rapidly over to 
the left side within a week or two, until the whole back was 
a mass of red, hard, brawny growth, in some places localised 
in nodules, in others forming plaques. These were again 
systematically submitted to X ray treatment, and had not 
only steadily disappeared, but the patient’s condition had 
also improved. There were now a few nodules to be felt. 
The patient was in fairly good health nearly 33 years after 
a condition which was formerly supposed not only to be 
/noperable but to lead to death in a month or two. 
. A detailed: description was then given of the X ray 
treatment which was carried out by Dr. Reginald 
Morton. The patient had had 143 applications 
altogether. 
_ Mr. GRAY also showed a case of Coxa Valga for 
Jiagnosis. 





WAR SECTION. 

__A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Noy. 8th, when Major ANGUS 
MACDONALD read a paper on 


Some Problems Connected with Malaria, with Special 
References to Prevention. 
In the historical portion of his survey he drew atten- 
jlon to the elaborate system of swamp drainage that 
mvariably accompanied Roman occupation, and which 
‘st the present date would be considered efficient anti- 
nalarial drainage. The discovery of cinchona in 1658, 
yf the malarial parasite in 1880, and of its sexual cycle 
nm 1897, clearly foreshadowed prevention. He empha- 
sised the difficulty in obtaining adequate support for 
»weventive measures from Imperial or local authorities 
nspite of the fact that the very high morbidity- and 
nortality-rate from malaria clearly showed the urgent 
demand for prevention. Any sensational disease at 
mce attracted attention and financial support for pre- 
ventive measures was immediately forthcoming, but for 
uch a chronic and widespread disease as malaria, to 
Which the public had become accustomed, adequate 
inancial support of prevention was difficult to obtain. 
‘et the incidence, death-rate, sickness, and loss of labour 
nCcivilian populations and the disastrous effects on armies, 
“8 Shown in the Walcheren campaign in 1809, the Crimea 
n1854-6, and during the late great war, demanded preven- 
jon in no uncertain voice.. He considered that neither 
acial nor individual immunity had been proved, 
though he agreed that there might be a considerable 
jegree of both racial or individual toleration to the 
nalarial toxin. In malarial communities 80 per cent. 
mder 15 years of age gave splenic evidence of infection. 
le thought that even in typhoid infection it was 
incertain how much the great reduction in the late war 
vas due to immunisation by vaccines and how much to 
‘mproved sanitation, especially water sanitation. He 
eld that immunisation was unlikely to be of any 
tactical aid to the prevention of malaria. 

Major Macdonald said he ventured to believe that there 
Yas little, if any, evidence of the beneficent action of 
uinine in prophylaxis, and considered its impractica- 
ility widely demonstrated on civilians and armies. 
‘he free distribution of quinine was, as regards preven- 
jon, only useful departmental eyewash ; while quinine 
vaS a proved specific for treatment, it was but a 
Ophistical aid to prevention. He favoured oral 
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administration and emphasized the importance of early 
treatment and sufficient dosage. But treatment must 
not be confused with prevention. Knowledge _ of 
parasitology was an essential guide to prevention, and 
he was of opinion that while falciparum and vivax 
were widely distributed, Malarie (quartan parasite) 
was very localised. The bionomics of Anopheline 
required careful study, and he considered temperature 
avery important factor. Malaria did not occur in any 
area where a mean temperature of 60°F. was not 
present for some period of the year. He instanced 
malaria in England in proof of the influence of tem pera- 
ture; thus, in 1917 a mean temperature of 60° was 
reached in June, and army returns of malaria, of 
which there were about 200 cases during the summer, 
began in July. In 1918 a mean temperature of 60° was 
not reached till July; the first cases were reported in 
August, and the total was about 80. In 1919, 60° (mean 
temperature) was not reached till August; the first 
cases reported were in September, and _ there 
were only 40 cases. The mean temperature for 
plasmodial sporogony was about 60°, the maximum 
90°, and the minimum probably somewhere about 50°. 
The relative temperature needs of Salciparum, vivax, and 
That temperature 
greatly influences prevention he felt certain. Nets and 
screening were the most important methods of personal 
protection, but culicifuges were of little use. Mosquito 
destruction was the most important method of preven- 
vention. The abolition of breeding-places and harbour- 
age should be carried out, ova larveze and pup should be 
destroyed by every means that we possess, and imagines 
should be destroyed in their winter quarters, such as 
cowsheds and stables, by fumigation or other means. 


Discussion. 


Colonel F. E. FREMANTLE expressed gratitude for 
and appreciation of Major Macdonald’s paper, and stated 
his opinion that as regards Mesopotamia most admirable 
reports containing the fullest possible facts and figures 
dealing with malaria were supplied. He emphasised 
the extreme value and great necessity of proper organisa- 
tion between the clinical. and preventive branches. 
Only by linking up regimental units, hospitals, and 
Sanitary organisations at the base could leaks in pre- 
ventive sanitation be detected. He suggested that 
humidity might have some relation to incidence of 
malaria, and that temperature, moisture. and rate of 
cooling of the air might all be factors of importance. He 
considered that the study of the malarial problem was 
of great educational value to all interested in preventive 
medicine. 

Colonel P. H. HENDERSON said that his experiences in 
the Struma Valley and in South Russia suggested that 
in an army holding a fixed line much could be done 
by rendering dugouts and huts mosquito-proof. For 
destroying hibernating mosquitos the net trap was 
useful. He fancied that the parasites were more 
virulent towards the end of the season and that possibly 
virulency was increased by passage through men. He 
advanced himself as an instance of personal immunity 
in that he had only taken one dose of quinine during 
the late war and had never contracted malaria. He 
thought that quinine was not so effective as a cure in 
cases where it had been used as a prophylactic. He 
looked forward to the increase of antibodies by pre- 
ventive inoculation as the chief means of prevention in 
the future. 

Rear Admiral P. W. BASSETT-SMITH considered quinine 
of value asa prophylactic, and instanced as evidence 
of this the reduction in the Italian army from 80 to 
60 per cent. and then 12 per cent. in succeeding years 
according to the thoroughness in which quinine was 
administered. 

Jolonel W. BYAM said that Sudanese and Egyptians 
in almost similar conditions often differed greatly 
in their morbidity-rate or tolerance to malaria and 
considered that partial racial immunity to malaria 
existed. 

Major-General Sir WILLIAM MCPHERSON testified to 
the great value of destroying hibernating mosquitoes by 
fumigating if canvas sheeting is placed outside the huts. 

xX 3 
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In reply, Major MACDONALD stated that humidity had 
little effect on sporulation and was probably an un- 
important factor. He considered that quinine had 
hindered prevention rather than helped it, and he 
objected to the flourishing of the quinine flag to the 
neglect of radical measures. 

Sir JOHN GOODWIN considered that the relatively high 
incidence of typhoid amongst the uninoculated and the 
relatively large amount of dysentery compared with 
typhoid showed that inoculation rather than other 
‘sanitary measures was accountable for the small number 
of cases. He had much pleasure in proposing a cordial 
vote of thanks to Major Macdonald for his instructive 
paper. 

Major-General Sir WILLIAM MCPHERSON seconded the 
vote of thanks, which was carried by acclamation. 





MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


EXHIBITION OF CLINICAL CASES. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Nov. 8th, Sir 
WILLIAM HALE-WHITE, the President, being in the 
chair. 

Dr. HERBERT FRENCH showed a case of 


Multiple Lewkemic Nodules in the Skin. 

The patient was a man whose blood count showed the 
changes characteristic of splenomedullary leukeemia. There 
were considerable anemia and moderate enlargement of the 
spleen and liver. The nodules appeared first in the scalp 
and later became more widely distributed over the skin, 
where they appeared as dark grey, painless, raised areas, 
somewhat circular or oval in shape. In the scalp they had 
broken down and become infected. Section of the nodules 
in itself would not have provided the diagnosis, for they 
showed only the changes of inflammation with round cell 
exudation. Considerable dyspnoea, especially on lying down, 
was caused chiefly by the presence of a large leuakeemic mass 
on the mediastinum which was demonstrable by X rays. 

Dr. F. PARKES WEBER showed a man, aged 51, of 
Russian-Hebrew origin, with 


A Familial Condition Resembling Clubbed Fingers. 

He was a well-built man who had suffered during the last 
year from pain and swelling in various joints. The blood- 
serum gave a positive Wassermann reaction, but there was 
no history of syphilis, and he had had ten children, six of 
whom are living. His fingers (and to a less extent his toes) 
were clubbed, and the skin around the finger-nails was 
slightly reddened. Rontgen ray examination of the hands 
showed nothing abnormal iif the bones and joints. He did 
not know when his fingers became clubbed. A nephew (son 
of a brother) of the patient, aged 293 years, had the same 
peculiarity in regard to the finger-tips, though in a lesser 
degree, and said that his father (the brother of the patient) 
had the same type of finger-tips, and so had his only brother 
and his three sisters, the peculiar shape being most marked 
in the case of his father. 

Dr. Parkes Weber said that in 1919 he had had to 
examine two (twin) brothers, aged 25 years, for appoint- 
ments and for life assurance. Both of them showed 
clubbing of the fingers in both hands, but the toes were 
notaffected. In one of them the thorax was not very well 
developed, but the peculiarity in the fingers was slightly 
less marked in him than in his rather better developed 
brother. Both of them appeared to be free from any 
visceral disease. An elder brother, aged 30 years, was 
said to have the same peculiarity of the fingers. In 
November, 1918, he had also examined an apparently 
healthy young Irishman, aged 25 years. ‘The only 
special point to be noted in regard to his condition was 
that he had incurved nails, with clubbing of the fingers 
and toes, on both sides of the body. This he said he 
had had ever since he could remember. It was an 
inherited peculiarity, not associated with any thoracic 
or other disease. His father and three of his brothers 
and one of his sisters were said all to show the 
same abnormality—at least, as far as the fingers were 
concerned. There was one published record of a familial 
peculiarity apparently of the same kind. Von Hiselsberg,! 
in 1911, described a congenital and familial condition of 
the terminal phalanges in a man aged 35 years, 








l Wiselshere: K. k. Gesellsch. der Aerzte, Vienna, June 15th, 1911 
Muench. med. Woch., 1911, vol. lviii., p. 1591). 


resembling clubbed fingers in appearance. One of his 
srandfathers, one uncle, and one sister were known to 
show the same condition, which von Hiselsberg sug- 
gested might be of ‘‘ lymphangiomatous nature.”’ 
He (Dr. Weber) would rather not use the term 
‘“lymphangiomatous’’ for such cases, but would 
suggest that some of the isolated cases of clubbing of 
fingers for which no cause could be ascertained 





might be of the same nature, even when a history of | 
familial occurrence of the abnormality was not forth- 


coming. As far back as August, 1897, he had met with a 


man, aged 46 years, who had had typical clubbing of 


all his fingers—not his toes—ever since he could 
remember, and no cause was found. He had psoriasis, 


but it was of more recent date than the clubbing.* 
S. West® had recorded the case of a woman, aged 


50 years, who came under treatment because she had 
swallowed some ammonia by mistake. Both her fingers 


and toes were clubbed. No cause could be found for 


the clubbing, which was supposed to have commenced 
three to four weeks previously. If this really was so 
the case could hardly be placed under the present 
category. West likewise recorded clubbing of fingers 
and toes in an otherwise apparently healthy medical 
man aged 38 years. In a third case of clubbing he 
could also find no cause. 


Mr. C. A. PANNETT showed a case of 


Diverticulum of the Hsophagus. 

The patient, a man aged 73, had béen in good health until 
April, 1919, when he began to suffer from difficulty in 
swallowing. The onset was gradual. ‘The degree of 
difficulty varied from time to time, but finally became so 
bad that he could get down nothing but a little fluid. A 
slimy material was regurgitated occasionally. He had 
never brought up blood, and there had never been any pain. 
After an cesophagoscopy, gastrostomy had been performed 
in December, 1919. In June, 1920, he had been admitted to 
an infirmary and was very wasted and incapable of swallow- 
ing anything at all. His weight was 6st. 7lb. There was 
nothing to be felt in the neck, but an X ray examination 
with a barium sulphate suspension revealed an cesophageal 
diverticulum. His weight with careful feeding had 
increased only to 6 st. 10% Ib. 


Dr. G. E. 8. WARD showed a case of 


Congenital Heart Disease. 


It was that of a man, aged 23, who had suffered from his 
heart all his life. He had always been cyanosed. In 1917 he 
was frightened during an air raid and ran till exhausted, and 
had never been so well since, complaining of attacks of 
precordial pain and shortness of breath. There were 
occasional attacks in which he clutched at the throat, 
became more cyanosed, and lost consciousness. Previously 
there had been no serious illness and there was nothing of 
importance in the family history. He showed marked 
cyanosis and very obvious clubbing of the fingers and toes. 
The heart was enlarged slightly and its sounds were clear 
and regular. There were no bruits. Blood pressure, 
104 mm. Hg; number of red corpuscles, 9,000,000 per c.mm. ; 
Wassermann reaction, negative. There was no_ splenic 
enlargement. An electro-cardiogram provided evidence of 
right ventricular hypertrophy. 


Dr. E. KINGSCOTE showed a case of 


Emphysema and Two Cases of Bronchiectasis, 


with demonstration of the chest exercises which had 
been used in their treatment. 

1.-A male patient, aged 49, had suffered from chronic 
bronchitis for 15 years. In March, 1920, his case was 
diagnosed as one of chronic bronchitis, emphysema, an 
cardiac dilatation, which extended 34 inches outside the left 
nipple. He had no chest excursion at the line of the nipple, 
had great difficulty in breathing, especially in expiration, 
was very cyanotic, and unable to do anything, and moist 
riles were to be heard all over both lungs. The cardiac 
dilatation was reduced by Nauheim resisted exercises, and 
the chest excursion reproduced by special breathing exer- 
cises. The heart dimensions were now normal, and he had 
an upper chest excursion of 3inches. His general condition 
was much improved, and. he was gradually returning to 
normal life. 

9. A male patient, aged 9, who had been treated for bronchi- 
ectasis from infancy. At the ageof 6 months he had suffered 


ES eee 


2 F, Parkes Weber: Some Pathological Gonditions of the Nails, 
International Clinics, Philadelphia, Series 28 (1918), vol. i., p. 126. 

3S. West: Diseases of the Organs of Respiration, London, first 
oie pp. 488-491; Trans. Clin. Sec, Lond., 1897, vol. ¥xx 
bp, 60- 
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from measles, whooping-cough, and urticaria, and in August, | No local treatment has been applied during this time except 
1919, from double pneumonia. In September, 1919, he came | ung. hyd. ammon. dil. twice. Considerable improvement 
i “to Dr. _Kingscote’s clinic and was diagnosed as a: case of | had occurred and the lesion in places seemed to be replaced 
. bronchiectasis and chronic bronchitis. The breathing was | by healthy scar tissue, but in other small areas the disease 
| «very laboured, shallow, and mostly abdominal. Chest | was still active. Sodium morrhuate was first given to the 
' excursion at the nipple line was 4 inch and over the free patient in October, 1919—2 c¢.cm. subcutaneously. In 
ribs 14 inches. There was thickened pleura on the left side, |} November and December none was given owing to an attack 
back and front, over the lower third, with moist crepita- | of measles, and in July and August, 1920, the child was away 
tions all over chest and amphoric breathing. The heart was | in the country and the treatment was suspended. Altogether 
normal. The chest excursion at the nipple line had | 57 c.cm. had’ been injected at, as a rule, weekly intervals 
_ increased to 2} inches and over the free ribs tol inch. The | the maximum dose being 4 c.cm. and the average dose 
. general condition had improved; there were no crepitations | 2 c.cm. Previously she. had been treated for two years at a 


| children’s hospital after an abscess of the cheek in 1914, 


| and amphoric breathing was less marked. i 

__, 5. Afemale patient, aged 9. She was said to have suffered | which failed to Clear up; she had had six to nine months’ 
treatment with CO, snow in 1917 without improvement, and 

r 


_ from bronchiectasis from infancy and came for treatment in 
August, 1920. The case was diagnosed as bronchiectasis and | six months’ radium treatment in 1918 without improvement. 

' chronic bronchitis. RAles were to -be heard all over both Mr. C. W. GoRDON BRYAN sl 1 ade of 

_ lungs, with marked amphoric breathing. The chest excursion Bet cerita a ET he hay es 

| atthe nipple line was } inch and at the line of the free ribs Interstitial (Inguino-superficial) Hernia 


i oe The fog he In aa ae wee oc in a boy aged 4 years. The hernia was large and had 
. chest excursion was 2! inches a e nipple line an inch | be gi oki. z 
, over the free ribs. The rales had disappeared and the en present since birth; no treatment had been 


amphoric breathing was less marked. Her general health carried out. The hernia was easily reducible, the sac 
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Sas much improved, extending outwards and upwards towards the anterior 

, , superior iliac spine. The testicle was undescended, 

Mr. V. Z. CoPE showed a case illustrating palpable in the iliac region, and freely mobile. The neck 
The Value of Shoulder Pain in the Diagnosis of Sub- of the sac admitted three fingers. 


hs Diaphragmatic Disease. 

The patient, a woman, aged 23, was admitted to hospital wey 
in abit. 1920. Acute abdominal pain had awakened her WEST LONDON MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
_ from her sleep five hours previously, at which time she had SOCIETY, 
also felt severe pain on the top of both shoulders. On 
_ admission she was very collapsed, with general abdominal Bohibitior oT petis 
| rigidity and pain. There was extreme hyperesthesia over sxhibition of Cases and Specimens. 

_ the sites of both acromio-clavicular joints. Operation A CLINICAL meeting of this society was held at the West 
revealed a perforated gastric ulcer on the lesser curvature | London Hospital on Nov. 5th. 

_ hear the cardia. The rupture was sutured, and after the |, Dr. F. S. PALMER showed a case of Spondylitis Deformans 
| operation the pain in the shoulders disappeared almost at | ina man of 47. The disease affected the cervical spine chiefly, 








; 
| 
"| 


once. Five days later pain was felt on the top of the left | all the movements of which were considerably restricted. 
shoulder, and ten days later a left subphrenic abscess was | The only point of xtiological importance was a history of a 
| Opened and drained by a tube inserted under the rib margin | Mild attack of gonorrhea eight years ago. 

| antero-laterally. After insertion of the tube pain was felt | however, no evidence of a persistence of the 
/ over the left clavicle. The case showed the localising | infection. Radiograms showed that earl 


There was, 
he gonococcal 
y ossifying changes 


importance of pain over the shoulder in lesions near the | Were occurring between the transverse processes. 

| diaphragm. mae Se SAUNDERS showed two cases of Still’s 
‘ isease In children aged 13 and 16. In one case there was 
a Dr. F. J. POYNTON showed a case of splenic and glandular enlargement. Bacteriological investi- 
) Lymphatic Leukemia. gation as to the source of infection had in one case been 


| The patient was a man aged 45. He was admitted to | negative. In this case ordinary dietetic treatment had 

_ hospital in September, 1920, for swellings in neck, arm- effected some improvement in the Joint condition. In the 

| pits, and groin, and shortness of breath on exertion. Small | Other case a streptococcus had been isolated from a tooth 

| Simps had been noticed in the groin 20 years ago and in the | C@Vity, and an autogenous vaccine was being tried. Radio- 

- neck 2 years ago. Three months ago the swellings were | 8’ams showed marked osteoporosis at the articular ends 
noticed to be becoming larger and he was treated with | Of the bones. _ ; 

arsenic. In August the swellings increased rapidly; he In the discussion which\followed Mr. L. BROMLEY cited a 

_ suffered from shortness of breath on exertion and from a eerodEuue es he had seen great improvement result from 

' feeling of fullness in the abdomen. There wasno pain. On j Cole Dy 

Bimiscion he was seen to be pale, and his neck was enlarged | _ Mr. ASLETT BALDWIN showed a case of Multiple Enchon- 

' by irregular swellings extending from the clavicles to the | vomata in a girlof 7. Both hands were affected and tumours 

rami of the jaw. No distress, stridor, or dyspnoea was of varying sizes were present. Radiograms showed several 

present. The percussion note was flattened over the endosteal tumours which were neither visible nor palpable 
| manubrium and on the left side below the clavicle to the | Clinically. Mr. Baldwin suggested that some of the larger 

Second rib near the sternum, suggesting enlargement of | tumours might be removed and bone-grafting done if 

' mediastinal glands. The abdomen was uniformly distended, | Becessary. : . 

* but moved considerably on respiration. A resistant mass Mr. 0. L. ADDISON showed: (1) A case of Tendon Trans- 
could .be felt on the left side of the epigastrium with a | Plantation for gunshot injury of the posterior interosseous 
sharp” edge running obliquely from the xiphisternum | Nerve. Five weeks ago he had fixed the radial and ulnar carpal 

to the iliac fossa. The glands along the common iliac flexors to the extensors of the thumb and fingers. Already 
arteries were enlarged. The liver was not felt. There | Considerable power of extension had been recovered. 2: A case 

Were enlarged glands on each side of the neck in the | Of Fore-quarter Amputation (Le Contes’ method), performed 
anterior and posterior triangles, deep to the sterno-mastoid, | *WO years ago for an endosteal Sarcoma of the upper end of 

and in the submaxillary area. They were soft, discrete, | *4e humerus in a woman of 50. X ray prophylactic treat- 

without evidence of breaking down, not tender, and not ment had been carried out since, and at present the patient 

‘Surrounded by inflammation. In the axille the pectoral | W@S in good health with no sign of recurrence. 
group was chiefly involved; there was no enlarge- Mr. TYRRELL GRAY showed a boy, aged 4, with Achondro- 
ment of the supratrochlear glands, and those in plasia. The child was stunted in growth. The nasal bridge 
he groin were less enlarged than elsewhere. A | W&S depressed, giving the forehead a bulging appearance. 

‘blood count was as follows: red corpuscles, 3,960,000; Attention was drawn to the peculiar mode of arising from 

White cells, 700,000; Hb, 64 per cent.; colour index, 0:81; | ® sitting posture on. the floor to the upright position, this 

lymphocytes, 90 per cent.; myeloblasts, 1 per cent. : being effected by adduction of the legs with the knee-joints 

lymorphs, 3 per cent.; large mononuclears, 6 per cent. fully extended. The intellect was normal. . 

At the beginning of treatment liq. arsenicalis mi. had | , Mr. N. F. SINcLarr showed (1) a case of Bilateral Cervical 
been given thrice daily, the dose being increased by 1 i. Ribs in a woman of 61 with symptoms of ‘‘rheumatism”’ in 
“every second day until mx. was being taken in each dose. both arms dating back five years. For one year weakness and 

' This was followed by three days without arsenic, and the | Wasting of the hands had been noted. Marked wasting of 


Sent thon. recommenced. the intrinsic muscles supplied by the median nerve was 
: D f present in the right hand and toa lesser degree in the left 
r. HOPE GOSSE showed a case o hand. The muscles supplied by the ulnar nerve were 
Lupus Vulgaris unaffected. Radiograms confirmed the diagnosis: The 


; P : , right rib was removed two months ago with consider 
Ma girl aged 7 years which had been treated by sodium | 5,9 BO ety One aaE an 


c : ; : relief of pain. The rib was short and thick and from it 
morrhuate. The disease was of six years’ duration. passed a firm fibrous cord over which the lowest cord of the 
h The patient had been under treatment for 12 months and plexus was stretched. There were no vascular symptoms.— 


ad had 28 subcutaneous injections of sodium morrhuate. | In the discussion which followed Mr. BALDWIN advocated 
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the method of approach from the back through the 
trapezius. 

(2) A case of Charcot’s Joints in a man, aged 31, the 
subject of tabes dorsalis. The right knee and the left ankle 
were affected, in both the condition being advanced. The 
knee had been affected four years and the ankle two months. 
The rapid progress of the disease in the ankle (following a 
trivial sprain) was noticeable. A radiogram of the ankle 
showed marked disintegration of the calcaneo-cuboid joint 
and to a lesser extent the ankle-joint. 

(3) A Gumma of the Tongue of large size rapidly respond- 
ing to antisyphilitic treatment. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL WOMEN’S 
FEDERATION. 








Atv the first meeting of this association, held on Nov. 9th, 
with Mrs. FLEMING, M.D.,in the chair, Dr. HELEN CHAMBERS 
read a paper on 

Cancer Research in Radiotherapy. 

She said that the treatment of malignant disease by 
irradiation could be considered from two aspects: (1) The 
physical conditions necessary to ensure that the cancer cell 
absorbs a dose of radiation sufficient to cause its death; and 
(2) the effect of irradiation treatment upon the general state 
of resistance of the patient to the growth of undamaged 
cancer cells. The first of these necessitated a detailed know- 
ledge of the physical nature of the type of radiation used 
and the absorptive power of the tissues at different levels; 
it also necessitated a knowledge of the dose of radiation 
required to kill the cancer cell. This dose, the rad, had 
been determined for certain tumours by Professor Russ, and 
for others by Prince and Wood working under the Crocker 
Fund in New York. The second consideration—i.e., 
the production of immunity to malignant disease—had 
been the aim of alJ research workers on cancer in 
the past. Largely as the result of the work of 
Haaland it had been the general opinion that immunity 
to transplanted cancer in animals could only be pro- 
duced by the absorption of living tissue, particularly 
living cancer tissue. This outlook precluded the production 
of immunity as a practical problem of treatment. It had 
not yet been shown that immunity could be produced in 
spontaneous tumour-bearing animals. 

Dr. Chambers’s view was that there was no reason to 
believe that the reaction of human patients would differ 
materially from the reaction of animals to malignant 
disease. It had been shown by Contamin and later by 
Wedd, Morson, and Russ, that the absorption of irradiated 
tumour tissue produced active immunity in animals. 
In that case the irradiated tissue which caused immunity 
gave no evidence of life after inoculation. On the other 
hand, if the irradiation had not been sufficient to 
prevent growth no protection was obtained. The antigen 
causing immunity could be looked upon as a product of 
the damaged tumour cell, for actively growing carcinoma 
caused no protection; there was, indeed, some evidence 
that it caused increased susceptibility. All attempts 
to separate the antigen from irradiated carcinoma material 
had so far entirely failed ; it was a body, or group of bodies, 
which is easilv destroyed, and the conditions under which 
it exists are not yet known. The evidence indicated that it 
was desirable ta treat cases of malignant disease first by 
irradiation of the primary tumour, whenever possible with 
a lethal dose to the tumour cells, and to follow this treat- 
ment by surgical operation. 





SHEFFIELD MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 





At a meeting of this society held on Oct. 28th Professor 
ARTHUR HALL opened a discussion on 


The Prognosis and Treatment of Glycosuria and Diabetes. 


A brief survey was first given of the more important 
events which during the last three centuries have con- 
tributed to the present knowledge of the subject. It was 
shown how much the clinician had depended on the coopera- 
tion of workers in allied sciences, particularly chemistry 
and physiology, in the study of everything connected with 
diabetes. When towards the close of the eighteenth century 
Rollo published his essay advocating the reduction of carbo- 
hydrate intake, the clinician had gone as far as he then 
could go in the matter. He had perforce to wait until the 
chemist and the physiologist provided him with aids to 
further progress. At the present time the position is 
reversed. Chemistry and physiology move at such a pace 
that the clinician has difficulty in keeping pace with them. 
The experimental work of Allen was referred to and his 
general principles of treatment were outlined. The question 
of non-diabetic glycosuria was considered, and the diffi- 
culties of diagnosis from diabetes in human subjects were 
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pointed out. Neither absence of symptoms, nor small 
quantity of sugar, nor intermittent occurrence, either 


severally or together, form sufficient grounds for differentia] | 





diagnosis. Allen’s paradoxical law and diuretic tests were — 


referred to as possible helps in diagnosis. The speaker gave 


as his opinion that in wany case of sugar in the urine the — 


wisest course was ‘‘ to consider it as guilty of being diabetes 
until if was proved innocent.”’ 

As regards the prognosis of diabetes mellitus there are 
three broad groups of cases: (1) those that progress from bad 
to worse and end fatally in spite of treatment ; (2) those that 
continue to live in more or less comfort until the full average 
term of life in spite of no treatment; (5) the intermediate 
cases in which judicious treatment will keep them alive and 
well, injudicious or no treatment will hasten their end. 
Efficient treatment at the present time is entirely dietetic; 
there is no drug treatment which has been proved to replace 
this or to approach it in importance. Reference was made 
to the various views as to what constitutes proper dietetic 
treatment since the days of Rollo. From his time up to 
quite recent years the general rule has been, ‘‘ Restrict 
carbohydrates, make up for the deficit by stuffing with other 
foods’! Latterly it has been gradually realised that this 
is not satisfactory, and the formula of to-day, begun, 
amongst others, by Kuelz, von Noorden, and Guelpa, and 
elaborated more recently by Allen, is ‘‘ Restrict excess of all 
kinds of food’’! ‘‘ Excess”? is not any definite standard 
amount. It varies not only in each individual diabetic, but 
it also varies from time to time in the same diabetic. Hence 
it is necessary by careful measurements to ascertain 
each diabetic’s tolerance for various foodstuffs at frequent 
intervals and to keep him below it. This is the key to 
treatment. In conclusion, Professor Hall pointed out the 
absolute importance of full and complete codperation of the 
patient in his treatment. Dietetic treatment of a diabetic 
means a more or less constant self-denial on his part. Such 
self-denial is nos always easily secured amongst the hospital 
population of the North Midlands. The early fasting and 
tolerance-testing days can only be carried out satisfactorily 
in an institution fitted up for and accustomed to such 
routine. The after-treatment, which to be effective must 
continue for the rest of the patient’s life, is the province of 
his own medical attendant, and although less elaborate 
requires much care and trouble, and above all a complete 
understanding of underlying principles concerned. 

Dr. A. E. BarRNES thought that strict fasting was in 
many cases unnecessary and not always free from danger 
through acidosis even when carried out under skilled 
observation. He had since 1912 been in the habit of using 
a very low calorie diet comparatively rich in carbohydrates. 
Oatmeal had been found very useful, as it was cheap, 
uniform, and in the form of biscuits could be used as a 
bread substitute. As a safety diet to be used when there 
was a diacetic reaction he recommended a diet of 3 or 
4 ounces of oatmeal with some twice-boiled cabbage. On 
this diet in a few days the average case became aglycosuric 
and lost the diacetic reaction. A single fast day would then 
suffice to free the urine from sugar, or if already free to 
bring the blood sugar down to reasonable limits. For 
testing carbohydrate tolerance he used oatmeal with a 


relatively small quantity of vegetable, because the latter 


appeared in the absence of figures relating to respiratory 
exchange to introduce many unknown factors depending on 
cooking, personal variations in cellulose utilisation, &c. He 
also put the patient on a Chittenden minimum protein allow- 
ance (1 g. per kilo. of the body weight) during the tolerance test. 
This protein had eventually to be given and the tolerance 
figure was more useful. The maintenance diet was the 
difficulty. The difficulties in getting the patient to stick to 
the limited diet were diminished by teaching him to test his 
own urine and emphasising to him the imperative necessity of 
remaining thin. He should be tcld that the lean and hungry 
diabetic dog lived indefinitely and the plump one died. Also 
he should be advised to give all samples of diabetic food to 
the dog and burn the advertisements. 

Dr. E. F. SKINNER said that in conditions of acidosis 
where the alveolar CO: tension was upset it seemed reason- 
able to suppose that a difference would appear in the 
‘‘acidity’’ of the urine, which, according to Professor 
Leathes, was related to the alveolar CO: tension. Observa- 
tions on two cases of diabetes with acidosis bore out this 
supposition in so far as both cases showed a variation from 
the normal acidity in the direction of lessened acidity during 
the night with a gradual tendency to increased acidity 
during the forenoon—the converse of the normal reaction. — 





Roya Society oF TROPICAL MEDICINE | AND 


HyGrenr.—A meeting will be held to-day, Friday, at 7.45 P.M., 
when the discussion on Professor Warrington Yorke’s pape? 
on the Present Position of Trypanosomiasis Research wil 
be resumed. The discussion will be followed at 8.50 0} 
8.45 P.M. by a paper by Mr. Gerald Dudgeon on Some 
Important Tropical Fruit Foods. 
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Proportion and Economy. 
| 


_ THE Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
‘Bill was discussed on Monday in Committee of the 
‘House of Commons with the result, as all our 
veaders know, that no less than 14 clauses were 
dropped, while concerning other clauses it was 
stated that the voice of the Select Committee would 
Some 
‘such event had been anticipated in view of the 
‘umerous criticisms which had been levelled 
‘against the measure, not only because of the 
expensive commitments which it included but also 
because of the heterogeneous character of the 
Although this diversity of 
interests present led to differing analyses both of 


‘be amiably listened to by the Government. 


matters dealt with. 


Subjects and of details, the result of the debate was to 
register the opinion of the speakers that in existing 
circumstances economy must be maintained, and 
that the Bill must, therefore, be drastically curtailed 
in its operations. With purely political strictures 
upon the measure medical readers have little to 
Jo—as influential citizens they will have their 
pinions ; but when the pure, or impure, politician 
accounts for the way in which the measure has 
een treated as due to Tory recalcitrancy, to the 
yrowing power of Mr. AsquirH, to the innate 
wofligacy of the Government, or, using the slang 
ot the streets, to ‘any old thing you like” of a 
Xarty nature, medical men will prefer to believe 
that Parliament would place the future of the 
3ritish race above such things. It is idle to 
wxetend that no party influences have been, or 
nay be, at work; but we would credit the House 
xf Commons, that much-abused institution, with 
4 higher conception of its duties than gossip 
vithin and without that assembly appears willing 
© give it. We are certain that the general 
eeling of the House was dictated by motives of 
conomy. 

i The question, of course, is whether the economy is 
eing well directed, and whether a reasonable sense 
{proportion has been preserved between the need 
of Saving and the need for action. Medical men 
lways feel nervous when economy is mooted in 
Pposition to any measures of a medical bearing, 
€cause it is so easy to save money at the expense 
flives, to relieve rates at the expense of health, 
‘nd to preserve pockets while dissipating strength ; 
‘nd it is such considerations, and not the fact that 
lonéy spent upon health administration passes 
1 some fraction into medical hands, that give 
fonomy its terrors for us. While we can acquiesce 
1 the reasons which dictated that a measure 


ith such large and various outlets for expendi- | 
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ture must receive all the scrutiny that our 
legislators can give before it reaches the Statute 
Book, yet we would beg all to remember a few 
main points in relation to health legislation. The 
mission of the Ministry of Health is primarily to 
prevent disease. The population of this country 
is attacked on all sides by preventable disease, 
while the voluntary worker, the philanthropist, the 
taxpayer and the ratepayer are drained dry in 
dealing with the results of disease not as yet pre- 
vented. Allow that large sums of money are 
required to stem the current of evil, it follows 
as a reasonable supposition that, as that current 
is stayed, new areas will escape flooding and the 
areas now flooded will have time to dry off. When 
that happy consummation is reached less and less 
money should be required to preserve the general 
health of the population. That is to say, that 
money spent now may avert the spending of much 
more money in the immediate future. We all want 
economy, but proportion between economy, need, 
and urgent want should be preserved. 

The circumstances of the introduction of the Bill 
have been particularly criticised, especially the 
date in the year at which the measure was brought 
forward; and it is impossible not to see that it 
would have been more convenient if the Bill had 
been produced next session. But it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that in dealing with masses of exist- 
ing evil it is universally convenient to put off the 
day of concrete action. There must always be 
things which would stand further examination 
before reform is introduced; to meet the diffi- 
culties there must always be differences of opinions 
as to what is the real cause or the underlying 
cause of any social circumstances; and until these 
differences of opinion are adjusted no remedy that 
one thinker can propose is likely to meet the views 
of all the others. We are terribly familiar with 
this sort of procrastination. Before these differ- 
ences of opinion are adjusted, as happened in the 
JARNDYCE case, new elements arrive which have 
their bearing on the dispute ; and old elements, 
once pivots of debate, are crowded out. At no date 
will it ever appear exactly right to introduce big 
remedial measures; it will invariably seem that 
the selected date is either too soon or not soon 
enough. The grand mission of the Ministry of 
Health is to prevent disease, and as disease is 
fostered, in one form or another, by every 
default from a good social standard, the first 
measures advocated by the Ministry will tend to 
be of an omnibus character: scrutiny of them 
will be welcomed by all. In medical eyes it is 
of paramount importance that the new health 
legislation, which is urgently required, should 
fully recognise professional responsibilities. Of 
the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill, Clause 10, regulating the treatment of 
incipient mental disease, and Clause EE in 
its amended form, remain. They are highly 
important and we dealt last week with them 
in full, 
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Nomenclatures and Classifications 
of Diseases. 


In the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
classification of diseases, stimulated by the success 
achieved by Linn2us in _ botanical science, was 
much to the fore, and many nosologies now for- 
gotten were constructed. by eminent medical men, 
such as CULLEN, THOMAS YOUNG, and Mason GooD, 
to mention a few only in this country. But with 
the passage of time and the advance of knowledge 
the fascination of these academic exercises palled, 
and the difficulties of accurate classification became 
so clear that little attention has since been paid to 
the subject except by the writers of text-books and 
medical statisticians. Of the latter, WILLIAM FARR, 
the acknowledged founder of medical statistics, 
who worked at the Registrar-General’s office 
from 1839 to 1879, exerted the greatest influence 
on medical classification. In this country the 
Nomenclature of Diseases of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London first appeared in 1869, and, 
passing through subsequent revised editions in 
1884, 1896, 1906, and 1918, formed the basis of the 
returns from the Services and the Registrar- 
General's Office. In the United States of America 
nomenclatures have been published by the Services 
and by individual hospitals, such as the Bellevue 
of New York, the Massachusetts General in Boston, 
and the Stanford University Medical Department ; 
and this year the Bureau of the Census has brought 
out a “Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and 
Pathological Conditions, Injuries, and Poisonings 
for the United States,” ' to which further reference 
will be made. 

The subject of death certification is, of course, 
intimately connected with the larger one of classifi- 
cation of disease. Attempts to obtain international 
uniformity for the statistics of death began in 
1853, and in this movement Dr. W. FARR naturally 
played a leading part. A list for international use 
was drawn up in 1855 and revised in 1864, 1874, 
1880, and 1886; but in spite of this no two countries 
employed exactly the same forms and methods for 
the statistical classification of the causes of death 
until after 1893. About this date, as the result of 
the vigorous initiative of Dr. JACQUES BERTILLON, 
the eminent demographer, the international list 
was again brought out, and has since been revised 
by an ‘international commission in 1900, 1909, 
and 1920. The 1909 revision consisted. of 189 
headings, the first 60 referring to general diseases 
and the remainder to local affections. In 1907 
Dr. BERTILLON estimated that the list was 
in use for more than 212 millions of population, 
and in 1911 the list was adapted for use in 
England and Wales. Although the objects of the 
classifications of diseases and of the causes of 
death do not exactly correspond, the principles 
underlying the arrangement of these classifications 

1 Department of Commerce: Bureau of the Census, Sam. L. Rogers, 
Direetor. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1920. 





must be identical, and it will therefore be well o 
make a brief reference to this subject. The 
earliest classification of diseases in 1680 by FEti | 
PLATER was based on symptoms, and this plan So 
followed by SAUVAGES (1768), LINNHUS, CULLEN, and 
MAson Goop (1817). After due trial W. FARR found 
it impossible to arrange the death returns on this 
plan,and originated the principle of the locality of the 
disease: in fact, to quote Dr. BERTILLON, “ almost 
all nomenclatures now (1900) in use are derive¢ 
more or less directly from that of W. FARR—that i 
to say, that they classify diseases, as far as possible 
according to their anatomical seat and not accord 
ing to their nature.” In 1907, however, LANCEREAU} 
and PAuLESCO reported for a Committee of thi 
Académie de Médecine of Paris in favour of a 
setiological basis. At the present time most nomen 
clatures compromise and classify some diseases a 
general and according to the etiological plan an 
others locally—i.e., with reference to the organ 
affected. This compromise has, of course, dis 
advantages, for it is impossible to be rigidl 
consistent. A scientific classification is highl 
desirable, but at present it does not appear possib! 
to formulate satisfactory principles for a permaner 
classification of this kind. 
In view of these difficulties, and pending the di 
covery of sound principles for a scientific classific: 
tion, the simple plan of alphabetical arrangemer 
tentatively adopted by the Census Bureau in th 
Standard Nomenclature of (1) Diseases and Path 
logical Conditions, (2) Injuries, and (3) Poisoning 
for the United States, has much in its favou 
Each of these three sections contains a large number 
of entries; of these, the “preferred” terms al 
printed in leaded type and are preceded by number 
while the synonyms are in lighter type, unnun 
bered, and provided with a cross reference — 
the preferred term, under which they should | 
registered. The first preferred term under the fir 
letter of the alphabet is Abortion and is number 
1091; the first preferred term under B has 1 
number 2001, and so on through the alphabet, Tl 
injuries and poisonings are arranged separate! 
but on the same lines. This work is made up 
names taken from eight published nomenclature 
from standard works, and from medical dictionarie 
The compilers, under the chairmanship of Dr. W.. 
Davis, chief statistician for vital statistics, ful 
recognise that finality is improbable and that a d 
tinct line between symptoms and diseases may 
difficult to draw; what is to-day spoken of as 
disease may become a syndrome to-morrow. © 
more than one place it is modestly insisted th 
this is the first edition, intended to draw frc 
medical men and all others interested in the subje 
free criticisms, which should make a second editi 
more perfect. This undertaking was started by t 
Council of National Defense in 1918, but W 
entrusted to the Bureau of the Census, and fun 
were allotted for the preparation of the nome 
clature as a war measure. The preliminary w0 
and plans for its completion were discussed by t 
Advisory Committee on Medical Nomenclature 
May lst and 2nd, 1919, and from “the letter of tra! 
mittal,’ dated June 24th, 1919, the work appears 
have been finished within about a year from t 
time that it was first mooted, though it was } 
printed and issued until this year. , 
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| The Investigation of Atmospheric 
3 Pollution. 
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_ STEADY and valuable work ig being carried on by 
the Advisory Committee on Atmospheric Pollution, 
under the egis of the Meteorological Office, as 
the Sixth Annual Report, which we publish as a 
‘supplement this week, shows. This Report not 
only gives the returns of practical observations 
' from 29 stations, but records some interesting results 
indicating advances in the methods of determining 
the kind and amount of pollution of the air 
‘from smoke, with its corollary of dirty fog. The 














































Annotations, 


“Ne quid nimis,” 


ILLEGAL USE OF THE RED cRrROSs. 


CASES of the unauthorised use by traders and others 
of the Red Cross emblem andof the words ‘‘ Red Cross ”’ 
having recently come to the notice of the War Office, 
attention is drawn by the Secretary of the War Office 
to the fact that the use of this emblem or of these 
words for the purposes of trade or business or for any 
other purpose whatsoever without the authority of the 
Army Council is an offence under Section 1 of the 
Geneva Convention Act, 1911. In this Act, which was 
passed in consequence of the adhesion of His Majesty’s 
Government to the Geneva Convention in 1906, it is 
stipulated that the Red Cross emblem or the words 
‘*Red. Cross’? ghall not be used, either in time 
of peace or in time of war, except to protect 
or to indicate the medical units and establishments 
and the personnel and material protected by the Con- 
vention—i.e., the Army Medical Services of the signatory 
Powers. It is further stipulated that the signatory 
Governments shall at all times prevent their employ- 
ment by private individuals or societies (except those 
entitled to use it under the Convention), especially their 
employment for commercial purposes as a trade-mark 
or trading mark. The unauthorised use of the emblem 
or words renders the user liable to prosecution for 
infringing the Geneva Convention Act ; it is obviously a 
duty of all members of the public to assist the Govern- 
ment in carrying out their international obligations in 
this matter, by strict observance of both the letter and 
the spirit of the Act and the Convention. It is, more- 
over, a pity that such’a warning should be rendered 
necessary—presumably by people to whom international 
or any other obligations are of small moment when 
they run counter to what is politely termed ‘‘ business 
enterprise.’’ 








Committee have decided on schemes of improved 
attack which are producing results, and they have 
established a department of research the work of 
‘which promises to clear up many atmospheric 
‘problems. The injury to health caused by smoke 
contamination of the air is not realised to the 
extent it should be, but the work of the Advisory 
‘Committee should show the damage to public 
health in its proper relation to this form of 
‘pollution. The present Report shows a marked 
‘abatement of smoke pollution. The total solids 
deposited at practically all stations have diminished 
during the winter and the summer of 1919-20 
as compared with the previous year. The ex- 
planation of this is probably the increased use 
of gaseous fuel, one more argument being thus 
supplied for Superseding coal as an immediate 
source of domestic heating. A very small per- 
centage of its heating energy is obtained in 


this way, and the imperfect products of its com- 
oustion, representing a great loss of this energy, 
ae poured into the air with results inimical to 
she well-being of the community and disastrous 
0 fabrics of all kinds. Everybody knows this, but 
‘eform tarries. 

_An interesting feature of the Report is the 
description of the use of the automatic filter, 
which was fully described in the Fourth Report 
wf the Committee.’ Since that time many records 
jave been taken of the Suspended impurities in 
4ondon air and some nice results have been obtained. 
t has been shown, for example, that there is 
1 cycle in the distribution of the impurities 
hroughout the 24 hours which brings definite 
‘proach home to the open coal fire. At about 
- O'clock A.M., when people light their fires, 
he impurity commences to increase in quan- 
ity, and continues to do so until about 11 a.m. 
‘Tom 11 a.m. till nearly 10 p.m. the quantity 
aries very little from hour to hour, but at 
O P.M. it rapidly begins to diminish. and has 
Imost disappeared by midnight. There are 
ome interesting results recorded also in the 
ttempts made to determine the acidity of 
de air, and a_ tintometer has been designed 
‘Sing methyl-orange and indigo-carmine as 
idicators in an absorption apparatus. The 
-Spective designs are clear from drawings 
9pearing in the Report. It seems open to doubt 
ether the domestic fire contributes acidity, since 
te distillation products (smoke) are invariably 
Kaline from the excess of tar bases and ammonia 
‘Yen off; these are points which investigation 
jould clear up in the course of time. The work 
- the Committee shows earnestness of purpose all 
‘rough, and we commend their last Report to the 
itention of our readers, and indeed to all workers 
‘hygiene and public health. 

————— 





VIRULENT DIPHTF’:?RIA BACILLI CARRIED BY 
CATS. 


ALTHOUGH the avaiable literature on the transmission 
of diphtheria from cats to human beings is not con- 
vincing owing to the incompleteness of bacteriological 
examination, many cases have been recorded based on 
clinical evidence alone. Major James S. Simmons,! 
chief of the Laboratory Service, Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Takoma, D.C., now reports a case in 
which he offers bacteriological evidence of this trans- 
mission. The patient was an elderly woman who 
developed a fatal attack of faucial diphtheria after 
fondling a cat which had been ill one week before 
the patient’s illness began. The cat was said to 
have had a croupy cough, to have been unable to swallow 
food, and to have become very thin. The symptoms 
were at first attributed to a piece of chicken-bone 
having lodged in its throat. Faucial cultures from 
the cat and from the patient showed morphologically 
Similar organisms resembling diphtheria bacilli, and 
the virulence for guinea-pigs was the same, the 
organisms in both cases killing guinea-pigs six 
days after subcutaneous injection, but failing to 
produce lesions in animals previously injected intra- 
peritoneally with diphtheria antitoxin. The eat was 
chloroformed and a careful post-mortem examination 
made. The only lesion detected was a small oval ulcer 
covered with a yellow-grey membrane on the upper 
surface of the left nasal fossa; cultures from which 
Showed diphtheria bacilli. Throat cultures from 3 
second cat, which had often played with the first, also 
Showed morphologically typical diphtheria. bacilli. The 
second cat died after eight days’ confinement in a cage, 
and post mortem showed small membranous patches,, 
from which virulent diphtheria bacilli were isolated. 
on the vocal cords. The history of contact, dates of 
infection, and bacteriological findings suggest that the 
first cat was the source of infection of the patient as 
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well as of the second cat, though, as Major Simmons 
admits, this cannot be proved. It is certain, however, 
that both cats were carriers of virulent diphtheria 
pacilli, and were therefore a danger to human beings. 





RETICULATED RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES. 


IN conditions of profound anemia it is often a matter 
of importance to the clinician to ascertain whether or 
no the bone marrow is actively engaged in the production 
of red blood corpuscles. Any method which promises 
to give reliable information of the existence of such 
hematopoietic activity will be welcome. Itis interesting 
in this connexion to note that Dr. Donald Cunningham in 
the October number of Archives of Internal Medicine 
contributes a short paper on a Method for the Permanent 
Staining of Reticulated Red Cells. In specimens fixed 
and stained by the ordinary methods the chief evidence 
of immaturity is the presence of nucleated, poly- 
chromatophilic, and stippled red cells. Ifa vital stain 
such as brilliant cresyl-blue be employed it is possible 
to demonstrate in certain of the red cells the presence 
of a fine or coarse granular network; and in recent 
years considerable interest has been manifested in these 
so-called ‘‘ reticulated cells.’’ Among the first to observe 
this reticulation was Ehrlich, who: considered these 
forms to be an indication of erythrocytic degeneration. 
It was not till 1907 that Cesaris-Demel suggested that 
the reticulation was rather a sign of youth of the cell, 
a conception which is held to-day. The percentage of 
these cells in the blood stream forms a reliable indica- 
tion of hematopoietic activity, and the ease and 
simplicity of the method of staining to which Dr. 
Cunningham calls attention brings the study of reticu- 
lated erythrocytes within the scope of routine blood 
examination. 


A BLIND LIGHTNING CALCULATOR. 


SoME eight years ago an account was given in 
THe LANCET! of a remarkable case in which 
extraordinary ability in arithmetical calculation was 
associated with general mental inferiority, if not actual 
insanity. The patient was a youth of the name of 
Fleury, then aged 18, who was completely blind as 
a result of ophthalmia neonatorum. Partly by 
perseverence with the Braille method, partly by 
devising certain mental ‘‘tips’’ of his own, he had 
reached a stage of extraordinary facility in performing 
elaborate calculations. A large number of details as to 
his methods were given on that occasion and, striking 
though they were, later information about the same 
case provides us with still more wonderful data, a 
description of which by Dr. L. Lotte, of the asylum at 
Armentiéres, will be found in L’ Encéphale for March, 1920. 
Fleury, for example, can give the square root of any 
number running into four figures in an average of four 
seconds, and the cube root of any number running into 
six figures in six seconds; he gave the cube root of 
34,012,224 (324) in 11 seconds, and the cube root of 
465,484,375 (775) in 13 seconds. These seem mere trifles, 
however, compared with the following: He was asked 
how many grains of corn there would be in any one of 
64 boxes, with one in the first, two in the second, 
four in the third, eight in the fourth, and so on 
in suecession: He gave the answers for the 14th 
(8192), for the 18th (131,072), and the 24th (8,388,608) 
instantaneously, and he gave the figures for the 
48th box (140,737,488,355,328) in six seconds. Further, 
on the request to give the total in all the boxes 
up to and including the 64th he furnished 
the correct answer (18,446,734,073,709,551,615) in 
45 seconds. When it is remembered that Fleury has 
been blind from birth and can have no visual memories 
the teat becomes really impressive. In an average of 
12 seconds he can divide any number, say of four 
figures, into its prime factors, thus: 9924 = 2? x 17 x 43; 
5564 = 22 x 13 X 107; and so on. Instances were given 
in our previous annotation of his faculty of telling 
the day of the week on which any given date falls, 
and the original methods devised by himself for this 





1 Tor LANCET, 1913, i., 334. 


RETICULATED RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES. 


were there explained. 
Dr. Lotte, that Fleury can give 
any year, in the Gregorian and Julian calendars respec- 
tively and simultaneously, 
original, of which the details are not, however, supplied. 
Thus, in 1662 Easter fell on April 21st and March 27th 
respectively (2 minutes 10 seconds), in 1746, March 30th 
and April 10th (2 minutes 20 seconds), and for 1946 the dates ) 
are April 11th and April 17th (40 seconds). 
other illustrations are 
remarkable case, which certainly equals if it does not 
surpass others that have become classical. It is interest- 
ing to learn, 
to more general recognition of Fleury’s exceptional 
gifts, the opportunity is 
education and instruction, and it is quite possible he 
will rise to still greater heights of arithmetical attain- 
ment and of mathematical attainment in a wider sense, 
if he is handled by some professional exponent of these 
subjects. 
importance of such a wonderful 
ment of a practically isolated mental faculty warrants 
our giving the case greater publicity. 4 


useful work in America. 
deals with the annual meeting of the American Associa 
tion of Anesthetists recently held at New Orleans. Dr 
A. H. Miller in his presidential address at this meetin; 
urged theneed for familiarising students with the sciene 
and practice of anesthesia. 
discuss the relaxation obtained by 
anesthesia, urging that with proper manipulation of th: 
oxygen supply, 
warmed gases, preliminary medication, and concomitan 
local anesthesia, the desired degree can be obtained 
He admits (and many in this country who object t 
nerve-blocking 
who are used to the profound narcosis of etherisé 
tion may not be 

obtainable by gas ana 
found, in accordance with Dr. H. E. G. Boyle’s views 
that chloroform is a safe, efficient, and pleasant adjunc 
to gas and oxygen. 
Goodman Levy,’ however, 
form anesthesia is not devoid of danger. 
agree that less damage is done to the patient with goo 
relaxation under gas oxygen anesthol (though we woul 
prefer ether in lieu of the mixture of chloroform, ethe 
and ethyl chloride, commonly known as anesthol) an 
gentle operative manipulation, than with gas and oxyge 
alone and the rougher surgery necessitated by inadequat 
relaxation. The problem of anesthesia in goitre surge! 
is indeed difficult, and, as Dr. A. Crofti rightly states, t 
often failures and misfortunes are charged to the ane 
thetist, when the fault lies in the judgment of the surge 
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It appears now, according to 


the day for Easter in 


by some scheme oie 
Numerous 
furnished of this altogether 


on the authority of Dr. Lotte, that, thanks 


to be afforded him of further 


In any case, the psychological interest and 
example of develop- 





ANAESTHETIC RESEARCH IN AMERICA. 


THE National Anesthesia Research Society is doing 
One of its recent bulletins 


A. M. Caine went om ti 
gas and oxygel 


Dr. 


slight positive pressure, the use 0 


will echo this) that some surgeon 


satisfied with the relaxatio 
oxygen. In these cases he ha 


The experimental work of Dr. A 
suggests that light chlore 
Still, all wi 


and an injudiciously performed operation. Dr. Vilre 
P. Blair remarks that the proper correlation of th 
anzesthetic to the technique is of vastly more impo 
ance than the particular anesthetic agent employe: 
Kocher, Crile, and the Mayos respectively stand fi 
local, anociation, and open-drop ether. Dr. Ww. | 
Lower emphasises the value of anociation, and explai: 
how with nitrous oxide-oxygen the degree of unco 
sciousness may be graded to suit the condition of t! 
patient at every stage in the operation. The pos 
bilities of very light anesthesia have been advocat 
here by Dr. Mary Dickinson Berry,” whose resu! 
with light open ether are certainly most satisfactor 
both as regards increased safety and diminution 

disagreeable after-effects. Gwathmey’s ether-oil color 
anesthesia is advocated by Dr. Walter Lathrop, b 
the objection to this method is the impossibility 

exercising control as to the depth. We are astonish 
not to find intratracheal ether referred to, for Dr. F.; 
Shipway has long employed this method, preceded 








1 Proc. Phys. Soc., Jan. 2ist and Oct. 21st, 1911, and Brit. M 
Jour., Sept, 14th, 1912. 
2 Proc, Roy. Soc. Med., June, 1920. 
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‘the majority of cases b 
- much success. 
__ The Research Society has adopted a uniform chart 
‘for recording phenomena during and after anesthesia 
which it is supplying to all hospitals willing to employ 
it. The chart records, besides nature of anesthetic 
and method of administration, nature of operation, «&c., 
pulse, respiration, and blood pressure by readings taken 
apparently every 15 minutes. Thereis no doubt that such 
‘charts conscientiously filled in under the supervision of 
experts would represent a large amount of information, 
probably, it is true, merely confirmatory in character, 
but possibly also fertile in suggestion as to the causation 
‘of various difficulties during anesthesia. Many of the 
teaching hospitals in Great Britain, we believe, obtain 
‘similar records of all operation cases, made by the 
‘students “‘clerking’’ for the anxsthetists. No doubt 
‘the information thus obtained is reproduced by the 
latter in their teaching and writing. ‘The adoption of a 
‘uniform chart would enable statistics on a large scale 
‘to be easily collected. These would be valuable in 
helping the elucidation of some particular clinical 
point which it was desired to study. They would 
suffer, of course, as do all such statistics, from the 
variable nature of the personal element. The value of 
‘statistics to an investigator depends chiefly on his 
‘mowledge of the value to be placed upon those who 
have collected them. 





OPERATIONS ON THE STOMACH. 


__THE three instructive gastric cases shown by Mr. 
/k. P. Rowlands at a recent section of the Royal Society 
Ct Medicine, and recorded in our present issue, were 
designed to raise points of principle in gastric surgery 
which are gradually becoming clear. Since gastro- 
jejunostomy was first performed in 1881 by W6lfler the 
progress of gastric surgery has been remarkable and 
continuous, and operations upon the stomach have 
‘become increasingly safe, extensive, and radical. The 
careful preparation of the patient before operation, the 
juse of clamps, and the general improvement of technique 
‘have almost abolished the risk of primary septic 
imfection. The adoption of the hemostatic suture 
has done away with the risk of hemorrhage and 
leakage, and the general use of well-prepared catgut 
will probably greatly reduce the danger of gastro- 
jejunal ulcer—the complication most to be feared after 
Sastro-jejunostomy at the present time. The very small 
mortality of gastric operations carried out by experts 
may, however, become misleading, in that it induces a 
large number of surgeons with insufficient experience to 
perform this operation without due thought of the 
‘unctionalafter-results. Gastro-jejunostomy for duodenal 
aicer is generally admitted to give, in good hands, 
2xcellent results, in fact, 95 per cent. of cures, at very 
small risks and under 1 per cent. mortality. For gastric 
ulcer, under similar conditions, it gives a 75 per cent. 
chance of cure. It should, however, never be performed 
“xcept for the relief of a gross visible and palpable 
-esion in the duodenum or stomach, for most of the bad 
‘esults of the operation have followed its use in unsuit- 
wble cases. Lately it has been urged that partial 
sastrectomy is the best treatment for gastric ulcer. 
This is rather dangerous teaching for, even in the 
est hands, its mortality is at least five times 
hat of gastro-jejunostomy. - If every surgeon in 
he land adopted it the mortality would be even 
tigher, for the operation calls for much skill, 
Xperience, and judgment. Its adoption for gastric 
Alcers adherent to or invading the liver or pancreas— 
he very cases which do least well -after gastro- 
Sjunostomy—is not to be generally recommended, for 
‘§ May then be a very difficult and dangerous opera- 
won, For the treatment of cancer of the stomach this 
‘isk is justifiable. When cancer is present or feared, 
xr has supervened on simple ulcer, the risks of partial 
sa8trectomy are well worth running. The only hope of 
rosress in the treatment of cancer of the stomach is 
nearlier operation. When it is suspected, not more than 
‘fortnight should be spared for preliminary examina- 
/ons—X ray, gastric analyses, &c.—valuable us they are. 
\s the disease remains localised in the stomach for a 
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y morphine and atropine, with long time an early operation is most hopeful. 
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This fact 
Should be more widely known, for many patients are 
not sent in time because it is too generally believed that 
cancer of the stomach is incurable. The results of 
Surgical treatment of hour-glass stomach are also 
gratifying. The risk of death and all complications, in 
good hands, are practically negligible. This is remark. 
able considering how thin many of these patients are, 
but-they are used to short commons, having usually 
suffered for years from partial starvation. As a rule 
gastro-gastrostomy is the best and safest operation for 
the relief of hour-glass contraction, but when pyloric 
Stenosis coexists gastro-duodenostomy or gastro- 
jejunostomy has to be added. When, however, carci- 
noma has supervened on the ulcer causing this contrac- 
tion partial gastrectomy has to be performed if possible. 


A SUGGESTED NATIONAL INSURANCE 
PHARMACOPGEIA. 


AT the recent Conference of Representatives of Local 
Medical and Panel Committees the proposal was made 
that a National Insurance Pharmacopoeia should be 
compiled to replace the local formule at present in use. 
The motion was lost by a small majority, but the 
subject is one of considerable practical importance, and, 
if we may judge from the published reports, it did not 
arouse the interest which it deserves. The present 
System favours individuality, a character not to be 
lightly discouraged in the methods of the practitioner, 
nor, as in the present case, in those of a group of 
practitioners; but we think, as far as the matter under 
discussion is concerned, that the weight of evidence, 
when both local and national needs are considered, 
points to the desirability of greater centralisation. 
Although the majority of the local formularies are 
doubtless excellent compilations, it must be assumed 
that the standard would be raised to an even 
higher level if the work were placed in the hands of a 
central representative committee of experts in thera- 
peutics and pharmacy; the expenses of production 
would, at the same time, be materially lessened. 
Perhaps the chief disadvantage of the present system, 
however, is that a practitioner who attends patients in , 
several adjoining areas may have to draw upon as many 
as three or four different lists for his prescriptions. 
Further, under the proposed scheme greater uniformity 
in the composition of the remedies prescribed would 
allow of their preparation in increased quantities and at 
diminished cost ; this argument applies particularly to 
such medicaments as pills which, in this mechanical age, 
can be prepared more satisfactorily by manufacturing 
druggists than by the individual pharmacist when large 
quantities are needed. Should the proposal to institute 
a National Insurance Pharmacopceia be ultimately 
carried out, some modification in the system of pay- 
ment for medicines supplied might be found necessary, 
but there should be little difficulty in arriving at an 
arrangement which would effect a saving by the process 
of standardisation, and yet secure to the pharmacist an 
adequate remuneration both for articles in respect of 
which he acts as distributor and for the skill which he 
is called upon to exercise in connexion with compound- 
ing. We hope that the matter will be reconsidered at 
a future conference of insurance practitioners. 


RACIAL TUBERCULOUS SUSCEPTIBILITY. 


UNDER the heading ‘Tuberculosis in Primitive 
Tribes and Its Bearing on the Tuberculosis of Civilised 
Communities’’ Professor S. Lyle Cummins publishes in 
the International Journal of Public Health tor September 
a fair number of facts in addition to the speculations 
and hypotheses which have already been discussed in 
our columns.' In passing, we welcome Professor 
Cummins’s appointment to the Chair of Tuberculosis 
in the University of Wales, which will also make him 
administrative head of the immense clinical resources 
of the Welsh National Memorial. It is not altogether 
the author’s fault that his fare in the Geneva journal 
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is somewhat Barmecidal, for the evidence on which 
to build any hypothesis regarding the many problems 
of tuberculosis is almost overwhelming in quantity 
and perfectly distracting in lack of accuracy. 

few years ago it was said of a prominent politician 
that it could be conclusively proved by his speeches 
that he was in favour of Free Trade, Protection, both 
and neither. The supporters of various hypotheses 
professing to explain the erratic ways of tuberculosis 
are in much the same position: there is plenty of 
evidence, of a_ kind, wherewith to make out a 
plausible case for almost any hypothesis. Professor 
Cummins’s facts are more helpful, and with regard to 
the ravages of tuberculosis among our native levies he 
discloses information which it was inadvisable to 
publish during the war. It appears that in 1917-18 
the average strength of the British troops in France 
was over a million and a half, but there were only 2881 
eases of tuberculosis, with 165 deaths. In the same 
period the average strength of Cape Boys and Kaffirs 
was only about 11,000, but the deaths from tuberculosis 
numbered 182. The Fijian Labour Unit had to be 
repatriated on account of tuberculosis, and in 1916 the 
incidence of tuberculosis among the Indian divisions in 
France was 27°4 per 1000 as compared with 1°1 per 1000 
British troops. Professor Cummins also refers to 
a recent paper by A. Borrel on tuberculosis in 
the French African troops. Among recently recruited 
Senegalese at the Camp of Fréjus, Borrel found 
v. Pirquet’s reaction positive only in 4 or 5 per cent. 
In 1916 there were only 48 deaths from tuberculosis in 
this camp. In 1917 the deaths rose to 312 and in 1918 to 
557—an increase from 6°24 to 11°14 per cent. This sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis cannot, however, be regarded 
solely as a racial phenomenon, for, as Dr. Klotz, of the 
American Army Medical Service has shown, there was 
no excessive susceptibility to, or mortality from, tuber- 
culosis among the negro battalions in the American 
Expeditionary Force. 


DIPHTHERITICG PARALYSIS OF THE RESPIRATORY 
MUSCLES TREATED BY PROLONGED 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 


Dr. W. M. Marriott has recently reported’ a remark- 
able case of diphtheritic paralysis of the respiratory 
muscles, in which life apparently was saved by 
prolonged artificial respiration. 

A girl,aged 10 years, was admitted into the St. Louis Child- 
ren’s Hospital six weeks after a severe attack of pharyngeal 
diphtheria. She had received intramuscularly 10,000 units 
of antitoxin. About a week after the attack signs of palatal 
paralysis appeared. Subsequently the muscles of the eyes, 
extremities, back, and neck became paralysed. On admission 
she could not move the legs or body or hold up the head. 
Swallowing was very difficult. There was almost complete 
aphonia and much difficulty in expectorating mucus. The 
heart was enlarged, the left border being 3 cm. outside the 
nipple line. Electrocardiographic tracings showed evidence 
of myocardial affection. There was dyspnoea with slight 
cyanosis. During inspiration the abdomen was retracted. 
The temperature was normal, and a culture taken from the 
throat was negative for the diphtheria bacillus. The urine 
contained a small amount of albumin and a few hyaline 
casts. The dyspnoea increased. No movement of the 
diaphragm could be detected, and ultimately the intercostal 
and accessory muscles of respiration became involved. The 
cyanosis deepened and the child became semi-comatose. 
There were no signs of pneumonia or obstruction to the 
respiratory passages. It was. evident that death from 
suffocation. would ensue unless. artificial respiration was 
employed. An apparatus designed by Gesell and Erlanger to 
convert a continuous air-current into an intermittent one of 
any desired rate and volume, and used extensively in physio- 
logical laboratories for artificial respiration in animals, 
was employed. A nitrous oxide mask was connected to the 
apparatus and applied to the child’s face. There was 
at first no codperation, partly on account of the semi 
coma. But within a few minutes the slight response 
necessary was obtained and air was forced into the 
lungs. The cyanosis disappeared and the patient became 
sufficiently conscious to codperate well. The rate of respira- 
tion of the machine was adjusted to correspond with 
voluntary respiration. 
and the mask was removed. 


1 Journal of the Americal Medical Association, Sept. 4th, 1920. 


LEPROSY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
























of the respiratory muscles are 
artificial respiration would seem advisable in every 
severe case. 
might be adopted. 
pneumonia should not influence the practitioner against 
artificial respiration when the 
tion is threatened. 


After ten minutes the child fell asleep 
Cyanosis slowly developed again 
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and was again relieved by artificial respiration. This w 
kept up during most of the time the child was awake. It 
was possible to discontinue 
periods when she fell asleep. 
up at intervals for five days. 
had so far regained their function that it was necessary only 
at relatively infrequent intervals. 
perfectly quiet it was not necessary at all. But after exertion, 
such as coughing or after feeding with the nasal tube, it was. 
necessary to apply the apparatus for a short period. The | 
power of the respiratory muscles steadily improved and after — 
a week artificial respiration could be altogether dispensed 
with. 


artificial respiration for short 
Artificial respiration was kept 
Then the respiratory muscles. 


When the child was 


As the majority of cases 
Other means than the one here described 
The possible risk of aspiration 


greater danger of suffoca- 


LEPROSY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
THE Public Health Department’s Report on Leprosy 


in New South Wales gives a good deal of information in 
tabular form, but with very little comment. 
Hospital Lazaret was 
tion of lepers was 
after which the number of admissions increased greatly, 
the total to date having been 149. 
died, 18. have been discharged or 
repatriated, mainly 
and 24 remained at 
four quinquennial periods the admissions appear to have 
been 28, 20, 16, and 14 respectively, showing @ steady 
diminution, although this has been mainly among the 
coloured races, 
inspection of 
effect of the compulsory segregation of lepers on 
the prevalence of the disease in the colony is given 
in the report. 
are to be found among the appendices, from which it 
appears the majority of the patients have been treated 
more or less regularly with gynocardate of soda orally, 
but its more efficient intravenous use is not mentioned. 
A few were given only chaulmoogra oil. The notes give 
no information regarding 
except as regards the weight of the patients, but nearly 
two-thirds of the gynocardate of soda cases appear tc 
have gained weight, as 
chaulmoogra oil. 
most of the coloured cases the majority of the remaining 
inmates are of white descent. 
amounted to £138 5s. 


The Coast 
opened in 1883, although deten- 
only made compulsory late in 1890, 


Of these 67 have 
absconded, 40 
coloured races, especially Chinese, 
the end of 1919. During the last 


have been due to closer 
information on the 


so may 
immigrants; no 


Notes of each of the remaining cases 


the effects of the treatment 
did two out of four cases oD 
Owing to the policy of repatriation 01 


The cost of upkeey 
per head of the patients. 





“DUO.” IN CIVIL PRACTICE. 


THE war brought to the notice of medical officers it 


the field the frequency of pyrexia whose origin wai 
not only ‘‘uncertain’’ at the time of observation, butals 
difficult to discover after employing all the available 
means of diagnosis. 
A. White Robertson last week reminded the Hunteriai 


In India, as Lieutenant-Colone 


Society (see p. 1046), short acute fevers used to b 


hastily labelled malaria ; not so long ago they were her 


dubbed influenza. All the criteria which Colone 
Robertson suggests for differentiating chronic ’ fever 
may not command general assent, but we cordiall 
endorse his plea to the practitioner to take a man} 
sided look at ‘‘P.U.O.,’’ whether martial or civil. 





THE Bradshaw lecture on the Surgery of the Disease 
of the Spleen will be delivered at the Royal College ‘ 
Surgeons of England by Sir Berkeley Moynihan © 
Monday, Dec. 6th, at 5 P.M. 





THE next Congress of the Royal Institute of Publ: 
Health, which will be of an international character, W! 
take place in the University of Geneva from May 10 
to May 16th, 1921. 





of diphtheritic paralysis | 
fatal, some form of 
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and since July 17th some 13 sporadic cases have 
occurred in Smyrna, which is still treated as an 
infected port. The disease has also appeared in towns 
near Smyrna; in Vourla there were 9 cases between 
June and December, 1919, and 1 in January, 1920; in 
Magnesia, 5 cases between July and September; and 
in Foglieri, 1 in November, 1919, and 1 in January, 1920. 
Recently 4 cases have been seen in Scala-Nova, between 
Oct. 4th and 8th. 

Some other outbreaks of plague since the Armistice 
have also to be mentioned. In Constantinople plague 
reappeared, after a long absence, in September, 1919. 
The source of infection was unknown; but the first 
cases occurred in connexion with a granary. Between 
September and Jan. 19th, 1920, 54 cases, with 19 deaths, 
were registered. After a plague-free interval the disease 
broke out again in April, and since April 24th 56 cases 
have been recorded. Several of the cases occurred 
among repatriated Turkish prisoners in a large barracks 
at Haidar Pasha. A noteworthy feature of the outbreak 
has been the absence of infection among rats. In 
Beirtit plague appeared in June, 1919, and about a 
dozen cases occurred in June and July; there was a 
recurrence in the autumn, and between October and 
January over 70 cases were recorded. It revived again 
in June last, and about a score of cases have since been 
reported. In connexion with this outbreak, mention 
must be made of an imported case in Caiffa on Jan. 27th 
last, followed by single cases there on Feb. 23rd, 
March 6th, 20th, and 29th. In the Lebanon also (place 
not named) 2 cases occurred in January. 

Sporadic cases have also been reported this year 
from the following places: Adalia (2 cases in July and 
August); Zante (3 cases in July); Canea (6 cases before 
May 17th, and 2 in June); Chios (6 cases in April); 
Nauplia (2 cases in August); Cavalla (3 cases in July 
and August) ; Mersina (1 case in September); while a 
certain number of cases have also been seen in Athens, 
Pirzus, and Salonika. 

Finally, mention must be made of an outbreak of 
plague in Trebizond in the years 1917-18. From 
Russian sources it has been learnt that a Russian 
Commission was sent there at that period; that they 
confirmed bacteriologically the nature of the disease ; 
and that they considered that Trebizond had become 
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FOR many years preceding the war it was my 
eee to send from time to time to the columns of 
THE LANCET as consecutive records as possible of the 
prevalence of plague, cholera, and occasionally other 
diseases in Near Eastern countries. During the war 
Western Europe has been able to learn but little with 
accuracy as to the occurrence of these diseases in 
Turkey, and in the present paper an attempt will be 
made to fill in this large gap in the history of one 
lisease—plague. In later papers I hope to do the same 
for cholera and typhus fever. 

_ The information herein summarised has been obtained 
nainly from Turkish records, and particularly from 
teports received from various parts of the country by 
she Turkish ‘‘ Frontier Sanitary Administration ’’—the 
self-constituted body which, during the war, took on 
some of the functions of the former administration 
mder the International Board of Health of Con- 
stantinople. The figures about to be quoted are said 
jo include both civilian and military records. Of 
their accuracy it may, I think, be said that they in 
10 case exceed the truth; that in many instances 
hey are probably considerably below the truth; 
while important gaps exist in the records, both 
jeographically and in time, and at present it is 
mpossible to bridge those gaps. 

_ The most serious outbreak of plague was that which 
xecurred in Bagdad and the neighbourhood in the 
vears 1914-15. It probably began in Basra, where 
70 cases of plague, with 12 deaths, were recorded 
yetween May 25th and July 17th, 1914; and during 
hat time infected rats were found on the premises of 
British shipping company on the shores of the 
shatt-ul-Arab river. Bagdad itself had been free from 
plague since 1909. The first case was seen on Sept. 17th, 
914, and the epidemic lasted until July,1915. In those 
‘en months 2008 cases, with 1622 deaths, were registered, 
listributed as follows :— 
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Caucasian town. 
' In other towns in the neighbourhood the returns were | Constantinople, Nov. 4th. 


s follows :— 
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that journal, and acting chief of the Department of 
Social Hygiene of the League of Red Cross Societies. 
In it he gives in admirable proportion a compre- 
hensive outline of the legal and other measures taken 
within the last few years with a view to reducing the 
ravages of venereal diseases. Mr. Clarke emphasises 
the fact that the countries which have gone furthest in 
applying legal and administrative measures of health 
protection to the control of syphilis and gonorrhceaare the 
newer Anglo-Saxon communities, and notably Canada, 
the Union of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States. Public health workers in the older 
countries have been handicapped as regards rapidity of 
thought and of action by the accumulated ignorance 
and mock-modesty environing sex questions. 

Mr. Clarke gives a crisp account of the principal legal 
and other enactments carried through in the foregoing 
countries. In 1915 the States of Western Australia 


Jazimieh is almost a suburb of Bagdad; Kerbela is one 

{the great holy cities of the Shiahs, containing the 
omb of Hussein; Bakuba and Kizil-Robat are on the 
iain route to Persia from Bagdad. 

So far as the records show, plague was absent from 
Uparts of Turkey between July, 1915, and June, 1918, 
‘hen one case occurred in Smyrna. It may be recalled 
at sporadic cases of the disease were not uncommon 
1 that port before the war, and one such case was seen 
aere in October, 1914. In September, 1918, there was 
_ revival of the disease there, and in that and sub- 
“quent months the following figures were recorded: 
‘ebween Sept. 10th and the end of 1918 54 cases and 
3 (2) deaths ; January-April, 1919, only 3 cases; May- 
lecember, 1919, 41 cases, 17 deaths. The highest figure 
xr one month was 11 cases in October. Finally, in the 
resent year there were 2 cases and 1 death in J anuary, 
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of 3 and 14, but later on it is hoped that little boys 
petween the ages of 3 and 9 willalso be admitted, and 
that eventually the home will accommodate 25 children. 

Our hope is that this brave piece of pioneer work (for 
the financial anxieties are acute) will result in s0 
excellent an example being followed elsewhere. 
Municipal authorities and voluntary agencies should see — 
their way to giving financial help. By contributing to | 
the cure of infected children who may be drawn from 
outside their borders the ratepayers’ money may be 
saved, for infection may easily spread from the 
untreated infected children in one district to the 
hitherto uninfected in another. Further information 
will be given by the honorary secretary, Miss M. R. 
Darton, 96, Thurlow Park-road, London, 8.E, 21, or the 
honorary treasurer, Mr. R. Davies Colley, F.R.C.S., 
10, Devonshire-place, London, W.1. 


passed an Act bringing venereal diseases under the 
control of the public health authorities, which laid the 
foundation for legislation in many other countries. Of 
this Act the writer gives us a clear epitome. Its 
principal clauses dealt with : (1) the infliction of heavy 
penalties for the conscious transmission of disease, 
(2) notification, (3) compulsory treatment; and they 
have been taken over in the new Public Health Act of 
the Union of South Africa, which Mr. Clarke describes 
as the most complete of its kind. It is, he says, worth 
the careful study of all persons interested in public 
health work, incorporating as it does the modern con- 
ception of administrative sanitary science. 

Turning to the United States of America, we note that 
the control of venereal diseases is a prerogative of each 
State. Before 1917 progress had gone as far as legisla- 
tion in 48 States for dealing with prostitution and 
venereal diseases; this was partly due to the work of 
some 30 city and State “‘ vice commissions.’’ AS a 
result of their examination of the conditions of prostitu- 
tion, and the part it played in the spread of venereal 
diseases, there was complete unanimity in advocating 
the abolition of segregation and regulation, including 
medical inspection. These measures have now been 
abandoned by all important cities in the United States. 
Certain conclusions arise out of a careful perusal of 
Mr. Clarke’s paper :— 

(1) That although the bulk of legislation in the countries 
referred to is too recent to allow of passing a final judgment 
as to success, yet on the whole the working of compulsory 
notification is regarded as satisfactory. (2) The problem of 
prostitution has received elsewhere much more serious 
attention as a factor contributory to venereal disease 
than it has in Great Britain; but although there is need for 
the investigation of professional prostitution in this country, 
difficulty is presented by the increasing prevalence of pro- 
miscuous intercourse in all classes of society. This phase of 
the problem may tax the diagnostic acumen of the most 
searching investigators. (5) The American Federation of 
Labour, assembled in convention, endorsed the efforts of the 
United States Public Health Service, cooperating with the 
various States, in combating the spread of venereal diseases ; 
and called upon organised labour to assist in every possible 
manner the eradication of these scourges of civilisation. 

We may hope that the Labour Party in this country 
will not do less towards the solution of a problem which 
involves the life and happiness of all classes in the com- 
munity. The second part of Mr. Clarke’s paper, dealing 
with new legislation in Europe, will be awaited with 
interest. 





An Inquiry into Certain Medico-soctal Questions. 


A Special Committee of the National Birth-rate Com- 
mission has been appointed to inquire into certain 
aspects of venereal disease which are attracting public 
attention at the present time. The terms of refer- 
ence to the Committee are to consider the following 
questions :-— 

(1) Whether sexual continence before marriage is con 
sistent with normal health. ; . 

(2) Whether self-disinfection as a method of preventing 
the development of venereal disease in persons who have 
exposed themselves to the risk of infection is more efficient 
or less efficient than medical treatment at venereal clinics 
and early treatment centres. 

(3) The possible advantages and disadvantages of various 
suggested methods of self-disinfection ; (a) before, (b) after 
sexual intercourse. 

(4) Whether methods of self-disinfection involve any serious 
disadvantages of a moral kind—that is to say, whether they 
are calculated to weaken moral control, and thereby to leac 
to an increase in promiscuous sexual intercourse ; and, if so. 
to what extent these disadvantages should render the use 
and advocacy of self-disinfection undesirable when considerec 
from the point of view of ultimate national welfare. 

Among its members are :— r 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, Sir F. W 
Mott, Sir Humphry Rolleston, Sir Sims Woodhead, Professo! 
R. A. Bolam, Mr. Charles J. Bond, F.R.C.S., Mr. Charle: 
Gibbs, F.R.C.S., Dr. T. Eustace Hill, Dr. Eric Pritchard 
Dr. Amand Routh, Dr. Agnes Dunnett, Dr. Mary. Scharlieb 
and Professor William Wright. 

The Ministry of Health has undertaken to assist the 
inquiry by all the evidence and information at it 
disposal. 

All communications for the Committee should be sea 
to the secretary, Rev. James Marchant, Rhondda House 
60, Gower-street, London, W.C.1. 


International Agreement Regarding Treatment of 
Merchant Seamen. 


The question of venereal disease amongst merchan 
seamen closely affects the population of maritime an 
river ports in all countries. The value of treatmen 
obviously depends on its systematic continuance fc 
months, and the merchant seaman, by the conditions c 
his employment, is frequently prevented from obtainin 
it. His long absences at sea render him peculiarl 
liable to contract these diseases on his occasioné 
visits aShore and to become a means of spreadin 
them at other ports and on his return home. Th 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique at its recer 
session considered the matter to be of such importanc 
as to necessitate the regular establishment by inte! 
national agreement of the means for continuous treai 
ment at seaports. The Office International has pr‘ 
pared a draft arrangement for submission to th 
different Governments and to the League of Nation: 
As its members are experts officially appointed by th 
Governments of the countries they represent, an 
recommendations they put forward by the Office mus 
carry weight. The proposed international agreeméi 
would provide for the establishment of speci 
centres in the chief sea and ‘river ports of a 
countries at which merchant seamen, irrespective | 
nationality, could obtain free and skilled trea 
ment for venereal diseases. By means of speci 
confidential forms containing medical notes of diagnos 
and treatment to be supplied to the seamen 


Juvenile Residential Treatment. 


The number of children who are infected with 
venereal disease is certainly not appreciated outside 
medical circles, and not even, we venture to think, by a 
large number of medical practitioners. By workers at 
venereal clinics the pathetic fact is clearly recognised 
that at the present time there is a large, and, we fear, 
an increasing number of young children of both sexes 
suffering from syphilis or gonorrhcea. The difficulties 
of adequately treating these cases are sreat. It is not 
easy to make arrangements for the children to be 
brought with regularity to hospitals or clinics, while 
their domestic arrangements are such as to prolong the 
duration of the disease and to facilitate the trans- 
mission of infection to others in the same house. Apart 
from the lock hospitals and lock wards in infirmaries, 
there is no institution specially devoted to the reception 
and treatment of juveniles suffering from venereal 
disease. At the Lock Hospital the accommodation is 
limited. At the infirmaries the child is apt to be 
brought into undesirable contact with adults who 
are suffering from the same class of disease. The 
number of children in the Metropolitan area alone who 
are in need of treatment is great. 

It is therefore with gratification that we announce 
the formation of a home destined especially for the 
reception of such cases. Under the auspices of the 
Federation of Children’s Rescue Committees “The 
New Medical Home for Children Suffering from Venereal 
Disease’? has been opened at Coldharbour House, 
Waddon, Surrey. At this home children will be taken 
as in-patients. They will receive regular medical treat- 
ment, and in cases where it is desirable facilities for 
their education will be provided. At first there will 
only be accommodation for 12 girls between the ages 
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HOUSING NOTES. 





Problems of Suburban Life. 


\N his annual health report Dr. W. J. Howarth, 
‘0.H. for the City of London, refers to the enormous 
‘ste of time which results from employees not being 
‘e to live near their work; railway travelling he 
asiders a source of nervous irritation, not only as a 
asequence of the discomfort and rush, but from the 
ailable hours for recreation being reduced by the time 


cen in going backwards and forwards to work. 


‘hough the railway carriage sometimes serves as a 
3iness man’s club, and in consequence an admirable 


sic for the nervous system, there is doubtless much 
th in Dr. Howarth’s contentions. He has probably 
derstated rather than overstated the unhealthy 
»ect of railway travelling; the waiting about on cold 
1 draughty railway platforms during inclement 
ather must be regponsible for a certain amount of 
‘arrhal and other diseases of the respiratory system. 
my habitual railway travellers will agree that 
ler a railway journey to the office when they 
nmence work they feel as if they were in the 
idle of the morning’s work rather than at the 
sinning. Dr. Howarth goes on to advocate that local 
shorities should be given reasonably wide powers 
5own-plan, built-on, or partially built-on areas, and 
Js attention to the long-recognised fact that there is 
Maximum size of town, comprising a population 
} 200,000 or less, which is consistent with the 
atest efficiency of 1ocal administration and general 
I-being of inhabitants. Local advantages, whether 
geographical situation, natural resources, or other- 
se, may prove too strong to limit excessive extension 
certain industrial areas, but, even in these instances, 
vill be found that some trades need not have been 
ablished there, and to prevent further encroachment 
available area unnecessary trades might still be 
used the right of entering there. Greatly increased 
wer of controlling the use to which land is put is an 
ential requirement if housing difficulties are to be 
vided in the future. 


Ex-Service Men as Builders. 
the official journal of the Housing Department of the 
Mstry of Health recognises shortage of labour, and 
‘ecially skilled labour, as one of the main factors 
‘aying the progress of housing schemes. Some means 
‘St be discovered of augmenting the supply of skilled 
our, and in view of the number of unemployed 
Service men their employment in this work would 
‘Mto be an obvious solution of the difficulty. The 
Iding trade is unfortunately divided in the matter of 
Ywing ex-Service men to work at building; the 
sklayers and carpenters, we understand, are 
tile, while certain unions, notably those includ- 
plasterers, masons, and slaters, have passed 
Olutions in favour of admitting them. There is no 
‘iger of sweated labour, the new men are to be classed 
Adult apprentices and the union men would have to 
truct the newcomers. There is no prospect of slack- 
8 in the building trade for years to come, and 
wantees against unemployment are generally held 
be unnecessary. Although one swallow does not 
ke a summer, the fact that a bungalow has been 
It entirely by a wounded ex-soldier at Streatham is 
Indication of what these men can do. The accom- 
dation comprises a parlour and two bedrooms, all 
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stor at the next port of call would be enabled to 
otinue the treatment with an accurate knowledge of 
® history of his patient and of the steps that had 
‘eviously been taken to deal with the case. The 

man would also be provided without cost with such 
Bis or dressings as might be necessary for him during 
‘8 voyage from port to port; and in order to bring the 
istence of these free treatment centres to the know- 
Ige of the seamen, and to induce them to take 
vantage of them, a duty would be laid on ship- 
asters and port health authorities to inform the 
’ws of all vessels entering a port of the situation of 
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14 ft. by 14ft., a spare room, and a good-sized kitchen, 
with outhouse and coal-house at rear; the entrance- 
hall is large and can be used as a small sitting- 
room if necessary; the total cost of the bungalow 
has been £850. This might be regarded as some- 
what high, unless the disability of the ex-soldier, 
who erected it single-handed, is taken into account, 
Naturally, subsidised building schemes should provide 
employment for more than the proportion of disabled 
Soldiers necessary for the use of the honourable 
badge permitted to firms fulfilling the national obliga- 
tion to employ this class of man. There is, perhaps, a 
tendency to be somewhat chary of expressing emotion, 
even that of gratitude; but we feel certain that the 
national sentiment is strongly in favour of employing 
men who have “‘ done their bit’’ in the armed forces to 
combat the serious existing position of housing. 


Housing Degeneration in Bristol. 

At arecent meeting of the Bristol Health Committee 
an interesting discussion arose out of the report of the 
inspector of nuisances. Councillor Pope stated that there 
was a large amount of property in Bristol getting into a 
State of disrepair because the landlords, in Spite of 
representations of their tenants, were refusing to carry 
out any repairs. The inspector, in response to a 
question, stated that only in a few of these houses 
were the tenants in arrear with their rent. The view 
taken by the committee was that some action was 
necessary to prevent these houses degenerating into 
slum houses, and although an alderman reminded the 
meeting that there wasa law which compelled landlords 
to do what was necessary and that the committee 
should be careful how they acted, it was decided in the 
cases referred to that the usual statutory notices should 
be sent requiring the owners to remedy the sanitary 
defects complained of. This state of affairs is only too 
common throughout the country, and drastic action is 
required on the part of sanitary authorities to endow 
landlords with a sense of their responsibilities. 


Garden Villages. 

An open-air village will soon be found at Onslow, near 
Guildford, on the northern slope of the Hog’s Back, 
where the density of houses is to average five per acre. 
Of the 646 acres that comprise the estate 200 will be 
covered by the garden village and the remainder will 
be used for small holdings, farms, factories, and works. 
The bricks and tiles are being made on the estate: 
fortunately, a deposit of sand 120 feet long has been 
found at a depth of a couple of feet. Nine cottages of 
the parlour type had been completed by Nov. 1st and 
24 others are in various stages of construction. It is 
anticipated that the first 50 cottages will be ready by 
February. Although rapid progress has been made 
with this garden village, Kaling seem to have done even 
better; the scheme there comprises 239 dwellings, of 
which 44 will be flats; two contractors are at work on 
the first half of the scheme, which consists of 103 houses. 
By September last 50 were let and 46 were actually in 
occupation. 

Dr. Addison stated recently in the House of Commons 

that the number of houses completed by local autho- 
rities on Oct. Ist, not including 1238 army huts 
converted into dwelling-houses, was 10,042. 
The Ministry of Health have not seen fit to sanction 
the borrowing of £37,000 by the Ealing Town Council 
to buy 74 acres of land at Pope’s Lane, South Ealing, 
for public walks and pleasure-grounds. A majority of 
the town council voted in favour of the purchase 
in view of the congested state of the southern part 
of the borough, which was quite unprovided with 
any recreation-ground. It may be that the price 
of the ground influenced the Ministry’s inspector. 
Contiguous ground was being sold without restriction 
at practically £500 an acre, and although part of 
the new ground was not suitable for building, 
yet the price was to be practically the same, notwith- 
standing the restriction that it was never to be built 
upon. When times become more normal it is hoped 
that Acton, Chiswick, Brentford, and Ealing, with the 
help of the Middlesex County Council, will combine to 
provide a large park to serve as an open space for the 
people of Greater London. 
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Treatment of Nervous Complications of Syphilis. 


Dr. J. A. Sicard deals with many problems concern. 
ing syphilis in a long communication made to the 
Société de Neurologie de Paris during the “ Réunion 
Neurologique Annuelle’’ held in July, 1920. He gives 
the method of treatment he has adopted with con. 
sistently good results in cases of nervous localisation 
of the disease, and describes as follows the rule o 
which the treatment is based: ‘‘ Considering an equa 
amount of novarsenical compound injected within the 
same period of time, if injections of small doses of the 
drug are given daily or every other day it isto be noticec 
that the security, the innocuousness and the effective 
ness of the therapy is unequalled by the results obtainec 
from weekly injections of large doses.’’ This principl 
has apparently been adopted in many medical practice: 
over here, but further communications upon the subjec 
have yet to appear. . | 

The Obtaining of Blood for Wassermann Tests. | 

MM. P. Nobécourt and H. Bonnet publish in th 
Presse Médicale of Oct. 30th an elaborate article upo: 
this subject, basing their conclusions on observations © 
numerous cases. They insist that blood must be with 
drawn when the patient’s stomach has been empt 
since the previous day, and believe that results in th 
Wassermann reaction depend greatly on the observane 
of this point, having themselves noted that in twé 
thirds of the cases the serum from blood withdraw 
during digestion contains substances which hinde 
complement-fixation. In the case of an infant th 
plood should be obtained at least six hours afte 
feeding, during which time, however, some sugare 
water may be given without prejudice to the resul 
of the Wassermann reaction. Mons. Parvu, in a 
article appearing in the same issue of the journ 
recommends that blood should be obtained from a veil 
and condemns the practices—also employed in Franc 
—of finger-pricks and wet-cupping, since he has four 
that results may vary when the test is done simultan 
ously on two specimens of blood obtained, one from 
vein, the other from a finger-prick, in the same inc 
vidual. According to statistics such divergence occu 
in 40 per cent. of the cases. Mons. Parvu thinks th 
the serum from blood obtained from a finger-prick 
through wet-cupping may not contain all the substanc 
necessary for complement-fixation owing to the presen 
of a certain amount of fluid due to interstitial oedema. 

Non-Ureal Nitrogen and Symptoms of Uremia. 

Interesting statistics appear in a recent article by M1] 
H. Chabanier and A. de Castro Galhardo in the Pres 
Médicale of Sept. 18th. The writers consider certa 
uremic symptoms to be due to nitrogenous substance 
other than urea in the blood plasma. Since Profess 
Widal’s publication, ‘‘ Les Grands Syndromes du Mal 
Bright,’’ the estimation of urea in the blood has been 
common practice in France, even in cases of chror 
nephritis, where the patient shows no obvious sympto! 
of uremia. Where there is an excess of urea in t 
blood, prognosis and dietetic treatment are based 
the rate of that excess, or on the ratio betwe 
the quantity of urea in the blood and the amount 
this substance in the urine, this ratio being calculat 
according to Ambard’s classical formula. Brigh 
disease with excess of urea in the blood, even wh 
there are no symptoms of arzemia, is now diagnos 
in France as Bright’s disease with ‘‘azotémie” ; 
patient in this condition is called an ‘* azotémique 
In the estimation of urea obtained by treating t 
blood serum with hypobromite of soda, after remo’ 











































Restrictions on Travel in Ireland. 


THE Government has declared its intention to adopt 
restrictive measures as regards railways and motors 
which are fraught with serious consequences to social and 
economic life in Ireland and to the conditions of medical 
work. For months past the railway workers on several of 
the railways in Ireland, following on the lines adopted 
by their fellows in England as regards munitions for 
Poland, have declined to handle munitions of war 
or work trains containing armed men. In each case 
the offending worker was dismissed or suspended by 
the railway company. Military and constabulary 
officers in Ireland appeared for some time to acquiesce 
in this refusal of railway workers, and motor lorries 
were used alike for the transport of munitions and 
armed men. Of late, however, the Government has 
adopted a more active line, and each day at certain 
stations on two of the main lines armed soldiers or polidée 
entered particular trains. In every case the same thing 
happened. The guard refused to start thetrain, the armed 
men withdrew, the train ran to its destination, and the 
guard on his arrival was dismissed. Naturally, with 
this happening day after day the supply of suards is 
now nearly exhausted. An Order in Council was issued 
last week empowering ‘“‘the competent naval and 
military authority’? not only to restrict and prohibit 
traffic, but to take possession of any railway under- 
taking. The Chief Secretary, in one of those semi- 
official, semi-political pronouncements which have 
recently become frequent, announces that the railways 
cannot carry on, and that economic disaster to part of 
Treland will result. He announces, further, that on the 
stoppage of the trains will follow the stoppage of the 
mails and the stoppage of the payment of old-age and 
other pensions that now depend on mail deliveries. 

In expectation of such a crisis steps had been 
taken by wholesale dealers and by committees of con- 
sumers in large cities to prepare a system of motor 
transport for goods. Simultaneously, however, with the 
Chief Secretary’s decision as regards railways, the 
Government has suddenly imposed new and drastic 
restrictions on motor traffic. Up to the present it 
has not been necessary for heavy motors and 
tradesmen’s vans to obtain permits. In future all 
such motors will have permits, and the permit only 
holds good within a radius of 20 miles from the 
residence of the owner. Any system of through 
transport is thus rendered impossible. The conditions 
of stagnation to be produced may interfere gravely 
with the work of medical men. Apart from the fact 
that, in common with other well-conducted citizens, 
they will suffer inconveniences from the lack of 
supplies and deprival of their mails, their work of 
attendance on old people and on disabled soldiers will 
be enormously increased by the starvation to which the 
latter are likely to be reduced. Moreover, without their 

supplies of drugs and instruments it is hard to see 
how they can carry on their work. As regards light 
motor traffic, no further restrictions are imposed 
on medical men, but other users of light motors 
are not permitted to use the roads after 8 P.M. 
This will mean in many cases that sick calls cannot be 
sent in country districts and loss of life is bound to 
occur. Without troubling at all on the political side of 
the position, one must point out that the Chief 
Secretary’s threat to deprive disabled soldiers of their 
pensions is entirely unjustifiable. The responsibility to 
put his pension in the hands of the pensioners rests with 


the Government, and to punish him for the acts of his 

political opponents is a strange reward for his services | o¢ the proteins by precipitation, the quantity of urea 
’ . 

deduced from the amount of nitrogen (azote) given 


in the field. 
Nov, 15th SD by thelaction of hypobromite.qinuaag communicatic 
. made to the Société de Biologie, one by Mons. Moissona 
Ir is announced that Bethnal Green Poor-law (Nov. 8th, 1919), the other by Mons. Laudat (May 15 
Infirmary is in future to be called the Bethnal Green 1920), the results of investigationsare given showing tl 
Hospital. in urea-estimation by means of hypobromite of soda t 
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Jhole of the amount of nitrogen given off does not 
‘tirely correspond to urea in the blood serum. Both 
ais residual nitrogen and the ureal nitrogen are also 
ven off using the method of Folin and Denis,! modified 
7 Kjeldahl’ s technique, and after the proteins have 
sen precipitated by trichloracetic acid, as recom- 
ended by A. Grigaut and F. Guérin.2. On the other 
and, Chabanier and Galhardo,in a communication to 
1@ Société de Biologie, May 15th, 1920, recommend 
asse’s method with xanthydrol as a reagent for the 


seurate estimation of urea. 


‘Having made use of these methods of investigation in 
yout 50 cases, Chabanier and Galhardo give the 
Sults of their findings and a comparative study 
_the symptoms of their patients. Clinically they 
assify “‘azotémiques’’ into two groups: group A, 
wients having a pale complexion, complaining of 
thing but an impaired appetite, and able to lead a 
Jatively active life owing to a fairly good general 
ndition ; and group B, patients bedridden owing to 
arked asthenia, vomiting, and other symptoms due to 
‘vious insufficiency of renal function; in the most 
tious cases the latter patients are more or less 
matose. Patients of both groups may have a great 
aount of urea in the blood; its estimation may give 


or 3g. of urea, and even more, per litre of blood. 


group A the amount of residual nitrogen is normal— 


», 15 to 20 cg. per litre of blood. In group B the 
antity of residual nitrogen is much greater than 
tTmally, amounting in most cases to from 40 to 
jeg. per litre of blood, and sometimes to more 
ama 1g. The writers have also noticed that 
jen the condition of a patient of group A becomes 
gravated the amount of residual nitrogen is increased; 
sy record that death is always preceded by a marked 
srease of the residual nitrogen, and suspect that in 
3es of Bright’s disease with ‘‘ azotémie’’ the imme- 
te cause of death is due to the excess in the blood 
wma of constituents to which the residual nitrogen 
kresponds. Should further research result in this 
aclusion becoming accepted, the term ‘‘azotémie”’ 
ght be Anglicised into ‘‘azotemia’’ or “nitro- 
agmia,’’ and would in a good many cases be more 
propriate than the term ‘‘ urzemia.’’ 

‘oy. 15th. 










SWITZERLAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Death of two Distinguished Scientists. 


JURING last week the Swiss medical profession has 
d to deplore two great losses. Both Professor von 
mge of Basle and Professor Théodore Flournoy of 
neva were known well beyond the Swiss frontiers. 

gustave von Bunge was born in 1844 at Dorpat, 
Ssia. He came from an old stock of distinguished 
‘entists and statesmen. After occupying for some 
ie the post of privat-docent at his native university, 
accepted in 1884 the chair of Physiological Chemistry 
the University of Basle, which he held till his death. 
3Yresearch work was chiefly concerned with the meta- 
ism of iron, the importance of salts in the food, and 
2 composition of milk. All his original studies he 
bodied in his textbook of physiology which, by its 
ar and precise, almost classical, style revealed his 
vat qualities as an ideal teacher who was able to 
\sé the enthusiasm of his scholars. Amongst these 
derhalden of Halle is the most famous. In the 
‘&r part of his life Bunge was nearly entirely absorbed 
_ his participation in the anti-alcohol movement. 
3 lecture of 1884 on the alcohol problem became the 
Ssical pamphlet of scientific propaganda against the 
? of alcoholic drinks. It was translated into 20 
ferent languages. But the abuse of alcohol was not 
» only social evil which he fought against; he 
ended his sphere to venereal diseases and to 
‘OXication with tobacco. His mordant and acute pen 
ee 


! Journ. of Biol. Chem., 1916, vol. xxvi., p. 491. 
ourn, de Pharmacie et de Chimie, April 16th and May Ist, 1919. 
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and his fascinating personality made him a successful 
and redoubtable propagandist against social evils. 

Théodore Flournoy, who studied medicine at Geneva 
and Strasbourg, became in 1891 professor of psychology 
at the University of Geneva. This chair had been espe- 
cially created for him, and, according to his wish, 
allocated to the Faculty of Sciences. This marked 
a historical date in the history of psychology ; for the 
first time psychology had been officially detached from 
philosophy and recognised as a science based on experi- 
ments. In a treatise which appeared in 1890 on 
‘‘ Métaphysique et Psychologie,’’ he sharply outlined 
the. frontiers of the new psychology. His first experi- 
mental works which he undertook in his psychological 
laboratory, a creation of his own, were concerned with 
the time of reaction, the feeling of weight, and promptly 
became classical. However, he abandoned goon his 
experimental work for simple observation. His interests 
were more and more directed towards such problems as 
hypnotism and double personality, that is, to phe- 
nomena which revealed the activity of the unconscious. 
In his *‘ Phénoménes de Synopsie ”’ (1893) he made allu- 
sion to the creative imagination of the unconscious, and in 
many points he was a precursor of the psycho-analytical 
school. In “ Principes de la Psychologie Religieuse’’ he 
tackled the phenomena of religion from a psychological 
point ofview. His last works were ‘‘ Esprits et Mediums”’ 
and an admirable little book on the ‘‘ Philosophie de 
William James.’’ With Claparéde, his successor, he 
founded in 1901 the Archives de Psychologie. In all 
his writings Flournoy revealed himself as a profound 
and original thinker. Of his native city, Geneva, he 
was an upright and loyal citizen. 


Nov. 10th. 





























URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 
(Week ended Nov. 13th, 1920.) 


English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, withan aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
increased from 10:7 to 11:8 in the four preceding weeks, 
further rose to 13:4 per 1000. In London, with a population 
of nearly 44 million persons, the annual death-rate was 
149, or 3:2 per 1000 above that recorded in the previous 
week, while among the remaining towns the rates ranged 
from 5-4 in Cambridge, 6:1 in Aberdare, and 6°5 in Smeth- 
wick, to 19:2 in Southend-on-Sea, 19°8 in Gloucester, and 21-7 
in Hastings. The principal epidemic diseases caused 231 
deaths, which corresponded to an annual rate of 0°7 
per 1000, and comprised 106 from iuntantile diarrhea, 
67 from diphtheria, 24 from measles, 23 from scarlet 
fever, 9 from whooping-cough, and 2 from enteric fever. 
The deaths from diarrhoea, which had been 193, 185, and 
129 in the three preceding weeks, further fell to 106, and 
included 29 in London, 7 in Liverpool, and 6 each in Stoke- 
on-Trent and Sheffield. The mortality from the remaining 
diseases showed no marked excess in any of the large towns. 
There were 5512 cases of scarlet fever and 2474 of diphtheria 
under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals and 
the London Fever Hospital, against 5373 and 2353 respectively 
at the end of the previous week. The causes of 57 of the 
4583 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 10 
were registered in Birmingham, and 3 each in Liverpool and 
St. Helens. 


Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scottish towns, with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 million persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had increased from 
115 to 14:7 in the four preceding weeks, fell to 14°3 per 
1000. The 319 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual 
rate of 15°0 per 1000, and included 7 each from diphtheria 
and infantile diarrhoea, 3 from whooping-cough, 2 from 
scarlet fever, and 1 from measles. The 100 deaths in Edin- 
burgh were equal to a rate of 15°3 per 1000, and included 
1 each from scarlet fever, whooping-cough, and diphtheria. 


Irish Towns.—The 134 deaths in Dublin corresponded 
to an annual rate of 16°8, or 2°1 per 1000 above that 
recorded in the previous week, and included 3 from infantile 
diarrhoea, 2 from diphtheria, and 1 from whooping-cough. 
The 112 deaths in Belfast were equal to a rate of 141 
per 1000, and included 5 from infantile diarrhoea, 3 from 
diphtheria, and 2 from scarlet fever. 





Dr. E. McConnel, J.P., has been appointed a 
Deputy-Lieutentant for the County of the City of Glasgow. 
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Correspondence. 


* Audi alteram partem.” 








FAMINE-DROPSY: OBSERVATIONS ON TWO 
KINDS OF GiDEMA. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—In the annotation on Famine-Dropsy and the War 
in your issue of Oct. 30th you mention various theories as 
to its causation, including that of Fischer,’ who pub- 
lished a series of experiments indicating that oedema 
might be the result of the increased power of imbibition 
of water possessed by protoplasm when it becomes 
acid. During the course of some experiments I have 
obtained evidence of the existence of two modes of 
change to each of which the term cedema could be 
applied. They were distinguished by their differing 
actions on the functional capacity of the tissues. My 
experiments were performed on the perfused hind 
limbs of Rana temporaria, one limb serving for experi- 
ment and the other as control. 

An cedema which may be called the cedema of 
acidosis was produced by causing the muscles to 
accumulate free acid through tetanus or by perfusion 
of lactic acid through the blood-vessels. Many years 
ago Ranke? showed that a fatigued muscle recovered 
its excitability if subsequent to the loss of excitability 
it were washed out by sending a saline solution through 
its blood-vessels. He also showed that lactic acid 
perfused through the blood-vessels produced fatigue 
phenomena from which there was recovery when the 
acid was likewise washed away. In both instances I 
found that this recovery was temporary, and that it 
was succeeded by a slow failure consequent on the 
development of an cedema. The cedema was a vital 
phenomenon because it eventually passed away on 
continuance of the perfusion, and as it passed away 
the capacity of the muscle to be excited to contraction 
once more returned. But the slightest trace of cedema 
brought about by this acidosis abolished the capacity 
of the muscle to be excited to contraction from its 
nerve. 

Mosso? has shown, however, that a muscle can be 
excited to contraction by electrical stimulation of its 
nerve at a time when the central nervous system is no 
longer able to do so. Hence the finding that the 
slightest trace of the cedema of acidosis abolished the 
capacity of muscle to be excited by direct excitation of 
its nerve implies even more strongly the abolition of 
its capacity to be excited to contraction voluntarily. 
Hence also the finding that a patient can move volun- 
tarily an cedematous limb can be taken as evidence that 
the oedema is not consequent on acidosis. I have seen 
many cases of famine cedema. They were “ walking’’ 
cases. Had the cedema been due to acidosis they would 
have been bedridden. 

There is also an cedema associated with perfusion. 
To produce it all that is necessary is to raise unduly 
the pressure of perfusion. A high grade of cedema can 
thereby be produced in half-an-hour. It goes away 
when the perfusion pressure is made normal again. 
In contradistinction to this the oedema of acidosis 
comes and goes at constant perfusion pressure, and can 
develop at zero pressure provided the tissue is in 
contact with sufficient fluid. A further important 
difference between the two kinds of cedema is that 
this cedema of perfusion has apparently no influence on 
the capacity of muscle to be excited to contraction 
either directly or through its nerve. 

There are thus two kinds of cedema of similar 
external appearance, but showing marked differences 
of action on the functional capacities of the tissues in 
which they appear. There may be other kinds of 
cedema, and while we cannot definitely associate this 
cedema, due to too great perfusion pressure, with any 


1 Fischer: didema, New York, 1910, 
2 Ranke: Tetanus, Leipsic, 1865. 
3 Mosso: Fatigue, London, 1900. 


definite pathological bodily cedema, we do get evidence 
for dissociating the cedema of acidosis from any suc] 
conditions.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, | 

W. BURRIDGE, M.A., M.B., B.CH. 


Physiological*Laboratory, University of London, 
South Kensington, Nov. 4th, 1920. 





LAWRENCE v. EDMONTON COUNCIL, 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


S1r,—It may interest your readers to know how th 
matter of my appointment as supervisor of the maternit 
and child welfare centre has been at last settled betwee 
its medical officer of health and my Council. The term 
are: (1) The deletion from the minutes of the resolutio 
dated 24/6/19; (2) my reinstatement in office as supe: 
visor from the aforesaid date at a salary of £100 an 
bonus yearly ; (3) the payment to me of all arrears fro: 
June 24th, 1919; (4) the payment by the Council of a 
my legal expenses as between solicitor and client. 

Of course, no money can compensate me for the wort 
and mental strain endured for 16 months or more owir 
to the arbitrary and illegal act of my Council. Ye 
perhaps know that in February last a nervous brea 
down obliged me to take three months’ sick-leave, ax 
even now I have not fully regained my healf 
Throughout the long struggle I have been fortified I 
the sympathy and support of the local medical mé 
of the British Medical Association and its Nor 
Middlesex Division, of the National Association of Loc 
Government Officers and its Edmonton Branch, and 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health and the Socie 
of Members of the Royal College of Surgeons of Englan 
Many of my professional brethren have added the 
individual efforts to endeavour to obtain justice ai 
fair play forme. To one and all Iam deeply grateft 
To them and myself the result, though long postpone 
wust be most gratifying, and we can all hope that 
will be a stern warning to other local authorities th 
there are limits—legal, if other—to the inconsidera 
treatment of their medical officer of health. — 

Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
SIDNEY C. LAWRENCE. 
Town Hall, Edmonton, N., Nov. 7th, 1920. 





THE HEREDITARY FACTOR IN TUBERCULOSI 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sirn,—Dr. G. E. Beaumont, in THE MLANCET 
Nov. 13th, referring to the possibility of immunisati 
against tuberculosis by ingestion of infected Cov 
milk, asks me the following question : *‘ Would this be 
suitable means of immunising the children of Londc 
or would the risk of mass infection be too great?” 
this question is one of prime importance, I welcol 
the opportunity of making a very brief reply. Assumi 
that there is good ground for believing that bovi 
tubercle bacilli, ingested in milk, actually do lead 
many cases to the acquisition of a relative degree 
immunity to human tuberculosis, there can be no dot 
at all that, if taken in large doses, they often lead 
severe and even fatal infection. The investigatic 
of Dr. Stanley Griffiths and others have shown, | 
instance, that tubercular meningitis is not inf 
quently caused by bovine bacilli. To my mi 
this fact settles the question. We have no right 
advocate the deliberate exploitation of a method 
immunisation which we cannot control and which ~ 
know to be fraught with danger if the dose happé 
to’ be excessive. The control of milk-supplies 
such a community as ours is a very difficult matt 
and, even if much greater success is attained th 
at present, it is unlikely that the children 
London will be altogether deprived of opportunit 
of swallowing bovine tubercle bacilli. Let us he 
that the doses may be so far reduced in the future at 
remove at least all elements of danger. What I advoc: 
is further research on methods of: controlled immun! 
tion. Perhaps it may, some. time, become possible 
use standardised doses of bovine bacilli in milk @ 
vaccine for oral administration. This is.aline of Ww’ 
which invites careful experiment, but as to which ex: 









(Tae Lancer, ] 


‘owledge does not yet exist. For the moment we 
jould, I think, strive for a pure milk supply, always 
vided that this can be attained without loss of the 
ysiological value of the milk and without serious 
srease in its price. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
sondon, Noy. 14th, 1920. S. LYLE CUMMINS, 





To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


31R,—In reading the interesting correspondence in 
ur columns on this subject I am struck with the 
ggestion made by Professor Karl Pearson—viz., 
t is immaterial whether the tuberculous diathesis be 
‘ked upon as an inheritance of susceptibility or an 
ieritance of disease, for both are but grades in the 
ule of immunity peculiar to the individual.”’ 

Your further article on Biometrics and the Procatarctic 
‘uses of Tuberculosis encourages me to call attention 
an article of mine, written some months since, 
dating the results of an investigation into this ques- 
nm, and at the moment in the press in the pages of 
bercle. Briefly, in preparing statistics here, cover- 
} a number of years, we found that less than 40 per 
at. of our patients, after most careful investigation, had 
family history of tuberculosis, including grandparents, 
cles, and cousins as relations, and all undiagnosed 
est conditions as tuberculous. Further investigation 
dertaken on the results of the treatment of patients, 
th and without family history, showed that those 
sh family history had better results than those 
thout. Analysis of the cases into groups, showing 
tory of one, two, three, four, or more relations, 
mpared with the average result of treatment for 
2Same period, showed in each case results better in 
ety group of those with history. These comparisons 
> illustrated by graphs in the article referred to. 

(he only conclusion I could make was that an 
peutary immunity is developed, as occurs in other 
I-known diseases, both in Europeans and natives, 
1 so well recognised in the pathologically closely 


K 
oy 
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cy disease, syphilis. 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
elamere Forest, Frodsham, Nov. 14th, 1920. A. ADAMS, 





4ECTROLYTIC TREATMENT OF GONORRHGA: ! 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


IR,—In Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh’s book on Venereal 
ease, recently reviewed in THE LANCET (August 21st, 
405), he describes the electrolytic treatment of 
1orrhcea and gives opinions as to its value. I write 
point out that the solution and technique there des- 
bed were abandoned by me over three years ago. I 
dlished an account of the improved process in the 
‘ish Medical Journal of May 12th, 1917. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


CHARLES Russ, M.B. Lond., M.R.C.S. 
‘eaumont-street, W., Nov. 17th, 1920. 








: . 

CHE ERECTION OF LABORATORIES AT LOURDES.— 
& Tecent meeting of the St. Luke’s Catholic Medical 
ud, which has nearly 400 members, it was agreed to 
Jport the efforts of Dr. le Bec, President of the French 
dical Guild and the Medical Bureau at Lourdes, to 
wblish bacteriological and radiological laboratories at 
irdes, so that the latest modern researches could be 
lied to the testing of alleged miraculous cures. 


RESEARCH DEFENCE SocIETy.—This society has 
al ’ published four pamphlets of general interest : (1) Vac- 
ation, by Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D.; (2) the Prevention of 
anus, During the Great War, by the Use of Antitetanic 
um, by Surgeon-General Sir David Bruce, F.R.S. ; (3) the 
tk of the Medical Research Committee, by Sir Walter 
tcher, F.R.S. ; 4) the Value of Experiments on Animals, 
tes of Persona Experience, by Sir Leonard Rogers, 
‘8., I.M.S. The set can be obtained for 2s. from the 


retary of the Society, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
lare, London, W.1. 
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Medical Helos. 


UNIVERSITY OF OxForRD.—The following awards 
of Theodore Williams Scholarships have been made :—In 
physiology: W. R. Bain, B.A., New College; in human 
anatomy: A. A. F. Peel, University College; in pathology: 
G. T. Kerr Cross, St. John’s College. 


Royal COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON AND 
SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.—At a meeting of Comitia of the 
Royal College of Physicians on Oct. 28th, and of the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons on Nov. llth, diplomas of 
L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S8. were respectively conferred upon the 
following candidates (including 19 women) who have passed 
the Final Examination of the Conjoint Examining Board in 


Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, and have complied with 
the by-laws :— 


FP. F. Abdullah, St. Mary’s; S. T. Barrett, Cambridge and Guy's: 
Ivy Constance Beach, St. Mary’s; A. Bearblock, Univ. Coll.: 
F. Blake, St. George’s; J. P. Bonfield, Kingston and London: 
A. B. Bratton, Cambridge and London: T. A. Brown, Oxford 
and St. Thomas’s; O. G. Bryan, London; ©. H. Bulcock, 
Manchester and St. Bart.’s: Joan Katherine Somerville Cave, 
Royal Free; G. H. A. P. Clavier, London; Florence Ruth 
Clulow, Univ. Coll.; 8. Cohen, Guy’s: Beatrice Lakeman 
Collins, Royal Free and St. George’s: Elsie Hleanor Cowper- 
thwaite, Royal Free and St. Mary’s: E.J. Crisp, Guy’s; A. Duffy, 
Manchester; F. H. Edwards, Liverpool; A. M. El Kirdany, St. 
Bart.’s; W.C. Elson, Leeds; Edith Marian Evans, St. Mary’s; 
*H. Evers, Durham; FE. C. Faraker, Guy’s; A. J. Fenn, King’s 
Coll. ; J. O’F. Fletcher, St. Mary’s; J. H. France, Westminster : 
Dorothy Gore, Royal Free; Madeline Giles, St. Mary’s; F. R. 
Hall, St. Thomas’s ; C. K. J. Hamilton, Oxford and St. Thomas’s; 
G. E. Hayward, Manchester; F. Hiam, Middlesex; J.T. S. Hoey, 
Oxford and St. Thomas’s; Florence Janetta Humphreys, West- 
minster; Teresa Jadwiga Iyer, Royal Free ; F. James, Charing 
Cross; T. T. Jones, Manchester: W. B. Jones, Univ. Coll.; 
Margaret Hypatia Kingsford, Royal Free: Doris Gertrude 
Knowles, Royal Free and St. George’s; R. T. Lee, Sheffield; 
A. Leigh, Manchester; G. M. Lewis, Univ. Coll.;. I. Lewis, 
Cardiff and Univ. Coll.; R. A. McCabe, Middlesex ; F.S. Maclean, 
Cambridge and Middlesex; R. A. Madgwick, London; M. Maizels, 
Guy’s; T. I, Makar, Westminster; G. E. Morgan, Oxford and 
London; T. S. Nelson, Oxford and St. George’s; Eva Joyce 
Newton, Royal Free; Sybil Mary Nuttall, St. Mary sre tae Ls 
Overend, Univ. Coll.; H. A. A. Pargeter, Cambridge and Guy’s: 
C. L. Pasricha, Cambridge and St. Bart.’s: R. M. Patterson, 
Dublin and Guy’s; A. S. Pearson, Birmingham: Winifred 
Catherine Piggott Royal Free: A. D. Porter, Cambridge and 
King’s Coll.; Mary Colegrave Prideaux, Royal Free and St. 
Mary’s; Norah Katharine Priestley, Royal Free; C. M. Probert, 
Guy’s; A. M. Ramzy, Cairo and Charing Cross: B.N. Rau, Madras; 
J. J. Redelinghuys, Univ. Coll.; W. Remington, Guy sed: Se 
Robinson, Manchester; W. G. Rose, St. Mary’s; E. T. Saravana- 
muttu, Madras and Edinburgh; F. V. Squires, Cambridge and 
St. Thomas’s; P. Steinberg, London; A. Sudki, Birmingham ; 
S.C. Swinburne, Edinburgh; G. W. Theobald, Cambridge and 
St. Bart.’s; C. J. Thomas, St. Thomas’s; C. J. Tjon-A-Man, 
Middlesex; *F. A. van Coller, Manchester; A. R. Walker, Cam- 
bridge and St. Thomas’s; Nellie Wall, Liverpool; K. T. K. 
Wallington, Univ. Coll.; R. Weaver, Belfast; A. D. Whitelaw, 
St. Thomas’s; Octavia Margaret Wilberforce, Royal Free and 
St. Mary’s; V. Wilkinson, Cambridge and Univ. Coll.: E. F. 
Wilson, Guy’s; Grace Elizabeth Winn, Royal Free and St. 
Mary’s; F. B. Yonge, Middlesex; and J. E. Zeitlin, London. 

* Diploma of M.R.C.S. conferred on Oct. 14th. 


RoyaL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.—At 
the special and ordinary Primary Examination for the 
Fellowship, held from Nov. 2nd to 13th, 166 candidates 
presented themselves, of whom 71 were approved and 95 
were referred. The following are the names and medical 
schools of the successful candidates :-s- 


B. V. Abhyankar, Bombay and Middlesex; J. G. Ackland, St. 
Bart.’s ; K. B. Bellwood, Cambridge and St. Bart.’s; A. C. Biggs, 
Univ. Coll.; D. M. Blair, Glasgow; W.H. Bleaden, Oxford and 
St. George’s; Alice Bloomfield, Edinburgh; R. Brooke, Guy’s; 
G. H. Caiger, Cambridge and St. Bart.’s; N. L. Capener, St. 
Bart.’s; D.S. Cassidy, Manitoba; R.B.Chandrachud, Bombay 
and Guy’s; G. R. E. Colauhoun, Cambridge and St. George's ; 
D. C. Corry, Univ. Coll.; R. Coyte, St. Bart.’s ; J. M. Craig, St. 
Andrews and St. Mary’s: H. E. Cumming, McGill and St. 
Mary’s;; J. L. Davies, Cambridge and St. Bart.’s; O. De Muth, 
McGill; A. R. Dingley, St. Bart.’s; Doris Louise Durie, Univ. 
Coll.; G. S. Escoffery, Aberdeen and St. Mary’s; G. J. St. C. 
Fisher, Otago and Middlesex; N. B. B. Fleming, St. Andrews 
and King’s Coll.; Maud Frances Forrester-Brown, Royal Free; 
H. V. Forster, Liverpool ; R. M. Fry, St. Mary’s; R. A. H. Fulton, 
Otago and Middlesex; G. J. Gillam, Toronto and St. Bart.’s: 
Evelyn Elizabeth Gourlay, Royal Free ; J.H. Gurley, St. Barts.’s : 
Margaret Constance Noel Hadley, Univ. Coll.; S. N. Hayes, 
Middlesex; A. H. Heslop, Durham and St. Thomas’s:; Nancy 
Mabel Hield and Dorothy Mary Howgate, Royal Free: W. 
Ibbotson, Sheffield, St. Thomas’s, and Middlesex; R. Keene, 
St. Bart.’s ; Dorothy Nelly Louise Leverkus, Royal Free; D. Levi, 
St. Mary’s; L. A. Lewis, Edinburgh and St. George’s; L. ©. E. 
Lindon, Adelaide and Middlesex; F. Louis, Univ. Coll.; 
W.J. Lytle, Belfast and: London; H. J. MeCurrich, St. Bart.’s 
and St. Mary’s; J. L. McDonald, Toroato and Middlesex; 
G. D. F. McFadden, Belfast and London: R. G. Michelmore, 
London and St. Mary’s; L. J. Moir, Aberdeen and Middlesex ; 

V. E. Negus, King’s Coll. and St. Mary’s; D. C. Norris, London 
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BE. S. Page, Cambridge and St. Thomas’s; B. H. Pidcock, 
St. Bart.’s; L.M. Rice, Toronto and Middlesex; G. D. Robertson, 
St. Mary’s; A. W.L. Row, Oxford; E. L. K. Sargent, Cambridge 
and St. Thomas’s; W. R. Spurrell, Guy’s; F.A. R. Stammers, 
Birmingham; Doris May Stone, Royal Free; G. F. Stones, 
Sheffield; F. B. Sudbury, Cambridge ; D. M. Sutherland, 
Manchester and Middlesex; T. M. Thomas, Cambridge; B. M. 
Tracey, St. Bart.’s; A.B. K. Watkins, London; B. W. Williams, 
Oxford and St. Thomas’s: L. H. W. Williams, Cardiff: and 
Univ. Coll.: E. Wolff, Univ. Coll.; B.S. Woods, Cambridge and 
St. George’s; and H. W. Wookey, Toronto. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW.—The following degrees 

were conferred on Nov. 13th :— 

Doctor of Medicine (M.D.)—John Anderson (in absentia, with 
commendation), Harold Livingstone Coulthard (with com- 
mendation), Nicolas Gebbie, John Gibson, Alexander Glen 
(with commendation), Archibald Leitch (with honours), Allison 
David M‘Lachlan (with honours), John Pearson M‘Vey (with 
high commendation), Malcolm Manson (with high commenda- 
tlon), George Waugh Scott, and John Steedman (with 
commendation). 


Royal FREE HospiraL APPEAL.—A fair, organised 
by the staff of the London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for 
Women, will be held at this school, 8, Hunter-street, London, 
W.CG.,in aid of the Royal Free Hospital on Friday, Dec. 3rd, 
from 4 P.M. to 9.30 P.M. All past students of the school and 
hospital will be specially welcome. 


MEDICO-LEGAL SocIETY.—The annual dinner of 
this society will take place at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Friday, Dec. 10th, at 7.0 for 7.15 P.M. Tickets (price 14s. 6d., 
exclusive of wine) may be obtained from the honorary 
secretary, Medico-Legal Society, 3, South-square, Gray’s Inn, 
London, W.C.1. . 


ITALIAN EXPEDITIONARY ForRCE: MEDICAL 
OFFICERS’ RE-UNION DINNER.—A successful re-union dinner 
of the medical officers who served with the Italian Expedi- 
tionary Force was held at the Royal Automobile Club, 
London, on Thursday, Nov. 11th, under the chairmanship of 
Col. J. V. Forrest, A.M.S. Among the guests present were 
Sir John Goodwin, Lord Monson, Sir Courtauld Thomson, 
and Cavaliere C. Samburetti, who spoke eloquently for the 
Friends of Italy movement. It was decided to have another 
re-union next year, the arrangements being left in the hands 
of the honorary secretary, Dr. C. Horsford. 


CHELSEA CLINICAL SocteTy DINNER. — The 
inaugural dinner of the twenty-fourth session of this society, 
the first to be held since the war, took place on Oct. 29th at 
the Café Royal, when 60 members and guests were present. 
Owing to a sudden bereavement Dr. A. G. Buchanan, the 
President, was unable to be present, and Dr. D. M. Barcroft, 
Vice-President, took the chair. The guests of the society 
were the Vice-Chancellor of the University of London and 
the Presidents of the Medical Society of London and the 
Harveian Society. In his reply to the toast of e-The 
Guests,” the Vice-Chancellor said that the University of 
London was often considered as a medical University, but 
that the vast scope of the University was not generally 
recognised, few realising that it possessed over 1000 
teachers and that the number of graduates was three times 
that of other universities of England and Wales. He 
remarked that the salient characteristic of the University 
was hospitality, and that all were welcome, irrespective of 
creed, sex, or sect. He hoped that in the near future they 
would possess buildings worthy of the University and of 
which London might be proud. 


NortTH-EAst LONDON Post-GRADUATE COLLEGE.— 
A special post-graduate course is to be held from Monday, 
Dec. 6th, to Saturday, Dec. 18th, inclusive. At 10.30 A.M. 
and at 11.45 A.M. each day practical demonstrations will 
be given on the more important clinical and laboratory 
methods applied to medical practice, In the afternoons 
demonstrations will be given at 2 P.M. on groups of selected 
cases and special subjects. The hour from 3 to 4 will 
be devoted to the general practice of the hospital, and 
at 4.30 p.m. clinical lectures will be delivered by Sir 
Thomas Horder, Dr. W. H. B. Stoddart, Dr. John Hyre, 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Philip Manson- 
Bahr, and others; on two afternoons clinical consulta- 
tions on obscure medical and surgical cases will be 
held. On Saturdays demonstrations will be given 
on the early diagnosis of the infectious fevers at the 
North-Eastern Fever Hospital, St. Ann’s-road, London, N. ; 
on dementia preecox at the L.C.C. Mental Hospital, New 
Southgate, London, N.; and on the electro-cardiographic 
examination of cases of heart disease at the Royal Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, City-road, London, E.C. Luncheon 
will be obtainable in the neighbourhood of the hospital and 
tea, will be provided each day at 4 p.m. The lectures at 
4.30 P.M. will be free to qualified medical practitioners. 
Further information and syllabus of. the course may be 


obtained from the Dean of the College at the Prince of 


Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N.15. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.— Messrs. J. and A 
Churchill will shortly publish a new and greatly enlarges 
edition of ‘‘ Poverty and its Vicious Circles,” by Dr. J.B 
Hurry.—Messrs. Christophers announce that they wil 
publish on Nov. 22nd ‘*‘ A Consulting Surgeon in the Nea 
East,’ by Colonel A. H. Tubby. 


HARVEIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The programm 
for the second half of the eighty-ninth session has now bee: 
issued. On Thursday, Dec. 16th, at 8.30 P.M., a discussio 
on the Future of the Poor-law Infirmary will be introduce 
by Dr. C. M. Wilson and Dr. Charles Buttar, followed b 
Mr. E. W. Morris, house governor at the London Hospita 
and others. On Thursday, Jan. 13th, at 8.50P.M., at th 
annual general meeting, an address will be given by th 
retiring President, Dr. W. Hill, on the Great Advance 
in the Investigation and Treatment of Diseases of th 
(sophagus during the Present Century, illustrated bh 
lantern slides. The temporary meeting-place of the societ 
is at shageons of the Medical Society of London, 11, Chando 
street, W. . 


CHADWICK PusLIc LECTURES.—On Nov. 25th, ¢ 
5.15 p.m., at the Medical Society of London, 11, Chando 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W., Professor J. | 
Farmer, F.R.S., will lecture on Some Biological Aspects 
Disease, Sir William J. Collins presiding. At 7.50 P.M. « 
Dec. 3rd, at the Lord Mayor’s Parlour, Town Hall, Ma 
chester, Sir Maicolm Morris will lecture on Chadwick at 
his Message for To-day, under the presidency of the Lo 
Mayor of Manchester. On the same date, at Newcastle-o 
Tyne, Surgeon Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Hill will lecture ¢ 
Naval and Maritime Hygiene in Relation to Shipbuilding, 
7.30 P.M., at the Lecture Theatre, Literary and Philosophic 
Society; Mr. A. E. Doxford, President North-East Cos 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, will preside. ( 
Dec. 7th, at 8 p.m., Mr. Alexander Macmorran, K.C., w 
lecture on Some Legal Difficulties in Connexion wi 
the Provision of Water-supplies in Rural Parishes, 
the Lecture Room, Royal Sanitary Institute, Buckinghe 
Palace-road, London, 8.W., Mr. W. Addington Willis in t 
chair.. Admission will be free to these lectures. Furth 
particulars of Chadwick Lectures may be obtained from t 
secretary, at the offices of the Chadwick Trust, 13, Gre 
George-street, Westminster, London, S.Wedaly ». 


LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE.—The ne 
premises of the London School of Tropical Medicine 
Endsleigh-gardens, Huston-square, & Red Cross gift, ws 
opened by the Duke of York on Nov. llth. A mural tablet 
record in the entrance hall, anda tablet to the memory of t 
late General Sir Stanley Maude were unveiled. Lord Mil 
described the school as one of the greatest achievements 
private munificence. At the close of the war it was fou 
desirable to move the school, founded during the colon 
secretaryship of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, from Poplar to 1 
new site, and £100,000 had been received from the Red Cr 
for the purpose. Public subscription had realised £100, 
towards the additional £150,000 required ; the balance ¥ 
expected from the rich corporations and individu 
interested in tropical development. The Duke of York. 
declaring the building open, paid a tribute to all who | 
assisted in building up the great tropical dependencies 
the Empire, and to the scientists who had given their lives 
the cause. ‘It is the first duty of a civilised communit 
he said, ‘‘to provide the conditions of a healthy life, 
sweep away the plague spots, to take measures agai 
infection, and, possibly most important of all, to instr 
the public as to habits of life which make for health.” 
School of Tropical Medicine holds a watching brief for 
health of the outposts of the Empire. 


FINANCIAL. POSITION OF NEWCASTLE COLLEG! 
£500,000 REQUIRED.—Under the chairmanship of the D 
of Northumberland, a meeting was held on Nov. llth 

Tewcastle to discuss the means of raising the funds 
urgently needed by Armstrong College and the Collegé 
Medicine. The chairman said that the two colleges wert 
4 most serious financial situation. No more money ¢C 
be obtained from the Treasury, and fees could not 
increased. The only alternative was to raise money 
public subscription. Dr. D. Drummond, President of 
College of Medicine, explained the position so far ast 
institution was concerned. The site upon which the Col 
stood was too small to permit of the extension necessar 
enable the council to meet requirements. There V¥ 
between 400 and 500 students, including 70 women. 
urged that means should be forthcoming to enable 
council to keep pace with the best-equipped colleges 10 
country. The last balance-sheet showed a deficit, and t) 
was every probability of the next one doing the same. 
amount wanted for both Colleges is £500,000, of which. ' 
quarter is required for the College of Medicine. 
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| HUNTERIAN SOCIETY.—A clinical meeting will be 
‘eld at Guy’s Hospital on Wednesday, Nov. 24th, at 4 o’clock, 
‘hen the following demonstrations will be given:—Mr. 
loffe: Pathological Specimens. Dr. Ryle: Methods and 
sesults of Fractional Gastric Analysis. Mr. Kelsey Fry: 
‘rosthesis as an Aid to Surgery, with clinical cases. Mr. 
odd: Orthopzedic Appliances, and Stages in Splint-making. 
wr. Hunt: Methods of Administering Oxygen, with demon- 
“ration of a new oxygen chamber. Clinical cases will be 
nown by: Dr. Symonds, Dr. Mutch, Dr. Barber, Mr. Hughes, 
ir, Slesinger, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Cook, Mr. Tanner, Mr. 
‘elsey Fry, and others. 


-R.A.M.C. MEmMorRIAL At BRISTOL.—On Nov. 13th a 
sblet in memory of the non-commissioned officers and men 
‘the 1/3rd South Midland Field Ambulance who fell in the 
‘ar was unveiled at the unit’s headquarters at Colston Fort, 
ad on the following day a memorial service was held at the 
-emple Church. 


| BRISTOL MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. — On 
ov. 10th the University of Bristol Speleological Society 
sve to a meeting of the Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Society 
4 account, illustrated by specimens and lantern slides, of 
ome of its recent work in the Mendip caves. Professor 
‘dward Fawcett described the palawolithic remains found in 
‘cave at the foot of Burrington Coombe. One skull, of a 
dlicho-cephalic type, was almost complete, and there were 
agments of other brachycephalic skulls. It was the 
ssociation of these types of skulls with each other, and 
‘ith certain microlithic flint tools, found in the same cave, 
iat led Professor Fawcett to place these remains in the 
te Paleolithic or Azilian period. Mr.L. S. Palmer, M.Sc., 
xt described the early British remains found in another 
| the Mendip caves, the newly discovered Keltic Cavern. 
he only human bones found so far were a radius and 
wrtions of a scapula andofa femur. All the animals whose 
ones lay in this cave were of domesticated types. 


| WELSH BRANCH OF SOCIETY OF M.O.H.’s.—A meet- 
1g was held in the City Hall, Cardiff, on Nov. 12th. 
‘embers were present from various parts of the Principality. 
‘asiness in connexion with the society was transacted, and 
hn address was given by Dr. E. L. Collis, Mansel Talbot 
fofessor of Preventive Medicine, on the Importance of 
dustrial Medicine to the Public Health Service. 


‘WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE.—The 
pw Charter of the University of Wales has, as was 
«pected, determined that the medical school is to be 
cated at Cardiff, attached to the University College of 
muth Wales and Monmouthshire. The management of the 
)hool is to be eutrusted to a board of medicine and a faculty 
, Medicine; these two bodies will be formed during the 
xt few months. Development of the school by establish- 
€ a complete course of education—up to the present 
has ceased at the anatomy and_ physiology stage— 
WS received a further impetus from the. appointment 
)the first professor of tuberculosis. The chair is to be 
town as the David Davies professorship, named after 
€ grandfather of Major David Davies and his two sisters, 
no have endowed it. The new professor is Colonel 8S. 
yle Cummins, now professor of pathology to the Royal 
“my Medical Corps at Millbank. In addition to being 
ofessor of tuberculosis he is also to be principal medical 
ficer to the King Edward VII. Welsh National Memorial 
‘uberculosis) Association. The position he will thus occupy 
ll be unique in the field of tuberculosis. 
yudents this year, now that the influx of ex-Service students 
Over, has fallen considerably, and is between 50 and 60, 
it the teaching accommodation of the anatomy and 
lysiology departments is now feeling the strain of the 
‘tge entries of 1918and1919. The students last year formed 
‘scientific society, and on Nov. 9th the new session was 
Augurated by Dr. William Brown, who delivered an address 
1 Psychotherapy to an enthusiastic audience. 


‘Vocan THERAPY SocieTy.—The second anni- 
sary meeting ‘of this society was held on Noy. 11th at 
 Portland-place, London, the house of Lady St. Helier, when 
eutenant-Colonel Sir Frederick Mott gave an address on 
.@ Influence of Music on Body and Mind. He said that 
usical memory returns earlier than the power of recollect- 
§ past experiences. Soldiers suffering with shock were 
l¢ to remember and sing songs or play pieces they had 
irnt before the shock, and yet were unable to remember 
_periences connected with their daily avocations and home 
‘troundings. Again, men who were mute from the same 
Use might at a concert suddenly regain their speech by 
ming in the chorus of some well-known song. Probably 
wds associated with music were more stably organised in 
€mind owing to the musical origin of the language of the 
a0tions. There was reason to suppose that the utterance 
Yocal inarticulate sounds of varying pitch was, in evolu- 
M,Much older than articulate speech, and that whereas 
© production of such sounds could be initiated in both 
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halves of the brain articulate language in right-handed 
persons could only be initiated in the left half, which con- 
trolled voluntary movement of the right half of the body. 
Sir Frederick Mott quoted a case of a soldier who had right- 
sided paralysis and aphasia following on a wound in the left 
side of the brain, but who was able to sing several well-known 
songs, provided the first word or bar of music was given. Sir 
Frederick Mott concluded that the song had been repeated 
so offen as to have become organised in both halves of the 
brain or in subcortical lower centres. Theaims of the Vocal 
Therapy Society are the promotion through speech, song, and 
efficient breathing of the physical and mental health of sick, 
wounded, and disabled service men and the adoption of the 
most effective methods of individual and class training. The 
society also undertakes to train voluntary and paid teachers. 
The hospital and other ex-service singers are formed into 
choirs called the King’s Service Choir, and under the auspices 
of the society an excellent concert was given at the Philbeach 
Hall, Earl’s Court, London, W., on Nov. 13th. Subscriptions 
to the Vocal Therapy Fund may be sent to the honorary 
treasurer, Mr. H. E. Bury, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C. 2, or the Honorary Secretary, 32, Charles-street, 
Mayfair, London, W. 1. 


WATER-SUPPLY OF PLYMOoUTH.—Although 
storage of the Burrator Reservoir has a capacity of 
7,000,000,000 gallons of water, expert Opinion shows that 
this is not sufficient; consequently the Plymouth Town 
Council has decided to increase the capacity by 526,000,000 
gallons. The estimated cost is £127,864. 


VACCINATION AT MIDDLETON.—The total number 
of small-pox patients under treatment in the Middleton 
outbreak is 57, and seven of the earlier cases have been dis- 
charged. Queues have been formed during the last few days 
at the public vaccinator’s office, and some 3000 persons have 
been vaccinated. The outbreak has led to the closing of day 
schools and Sunday schools. The children who frequent 
kinemas must stay at home, and the mayoral procession on 
Sunday was cancelled. For several days no new cases were 
reported, but on Novy. llth two children were found to be 
infected. The appeal issued for the suspension of public 
meetings has been loyally observed. In the opinion of the 
medical officer of health three or four weeks should elapse 
without the occurrenve of any fresh cases before normal 
intercourse and the social activities of the town are 
resumed. 


A VENEREAL POSTER.—We understand that the 
poster regarding venereal disease referred to in THE LANCET 
of Oct. 16th, p. 813, which was criticised by a Manchester 
society, has been the subject of communication between the 
Manchester Public Health Committee and the Ministry of 
Health. The Ministry objected to the poster being displayed 
in the public urinals,and the Committee has decided to 
issue a revised edition of the poster emphasising the moral 
aspect of the question. 


the 


MANCHESTER AND DistTrRicT RADIUM INSTITUTR’S 
APPEAL.—An appeal for £30,000 on behalf of this institute has 
been issued, pointing out that the gift of a furnished and 
equipped hospital by Sir-Edward and Lady Holt would 
enable the institute to cope with the large and increasing 
number of patients requiring relief and afford requisite 
facilities for continuing and extending their beneficent work. 
Already Manchester has expended nearly £30,000 for its 1100 
milligrammes of radium, but it is felt that this amount ought, 
at least, to be doubled, hence the appeal. Since its institu- 
tion six years ago its patients have numbered 2934. It is 
encouraging to iearn that in inoperable cases of cancer 
treated something like 10 per cent. at the end of twelve 
months are free of symptoms, and some for a longer period. 
It would appear also that 50 per cent. of cases of rodent 
ulcers are cured. Under the new conditions part of the 
funds may be required for upkeep. 


MANCHESTER'S IMPROVED HEALTH STATISTICS.— 
The annual report (1919) of the medical officer, Dr. J. 
Niven, shows that despite an outbreak of influenza, which 
caused 1127 deaths, the general death-rate—the lowest yet 
recorded—was 13°73 per 1000, the total deaths being 10,854. 
There was a fall in the death-rate from tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and diarrhoea, but the deaths from cancer were 
875, an increase of 69 over 1918. For the first time the infant 
mortality-rate fell below 100 per 1000 births, or about half 
what it was in 1890-92, thus marking a great advance. A 
special section of the report is devoted to the influence of 
occupations on health, with special reference to the con- 
ditions obtaining in Manchester, the occupational mortality, 
it is found, being profoundly influenced by the environment 
of the workers. Another chapter deals with the condition of 
the atmosphere and with suggested means of mitigating or 
getting rid of the smoke from coal-fires and chimneys of 
public works. A particularly interesting part of the report 
is Dr. Niven’s exposition of the types of work which lead to 
intemperance. 
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given subcutaneously in 120 hours before improvement 
supervened, the subsequent slough measuring 3 inches by 
2, inches, and involving malar region and both eyelids. One 
patient, a farmer, developed multiple pustules in the arn 
and oedema of the chest after cutting up the carcass of ar 
infected beast, and on the third day of treatment appeare 
moribund, with vomiting, severe diarrhoea, and melna 
380 c.cm. was injected in 96 hours, and he was discharge 
with wounds healed on the twenty-fifth day. In thes 
two cases the first dose of serum was given intravenously 
The farmer when apparently moribund rallied afte 
90 c.cm. of serum intravenously on the eleventh day 
temperature and pulse falling to normal after a furthe 
310 c.cm. subcutaneously. The cedema of arm an 
chest resolved on the sixteenth day. He was treate 
by eusol baths for the streptococcal infection, the suk 
cutaneous gangrene having spread to the middle of th 
upper arm. Mr. Simpson was convinced that the presen 
15 per cent. mortality could beabolished by the use of ant 
anthrax serum. The intravenous route was of value fo 
urgent cases. Excision was rarely called for in unmixe 
anthrax; it merely delayed cure and added to the risk ¢ 
transmission of infection. Dr. Burton Robinson read 

paper on the Sun Cure in the High Alps, dealing wit 
pulmonary and surgical tuberculosis as treated at Leysii 
and illustrated by lantern slides. The Rollier Clinics fc 
surgical tuberculosis showed remarkably interesting an 
good results. The pictures of cases before and after trea 
ment bore witness to complete reconstitution of the gener: 
health and at the same time consistently good recovery : 
function in spondylitis and other articular tuberculosi 
as also in adenitis and peritonitis. The importance | 
methodical insolation and full pigmentation was emphasise 


RoyvAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE: SECTION OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE.—The first scientific meeting of this new section 
of the Society will be held at the House of the Society, 
1, Wimpole-street, London, W.1, on Tuesday, Nov. 50th, at 
5 P.M., and after the brief formal business a short paper will 
be read by Dr. F. G. Rose on the Incidence of Filariasis in 
British Guiana, giving a résumé of work done under the 
auspices of the Colonial Office. This will be followed _by 
some exceptionally interesting demonstrations. The 
President and Council desire that this first meeting 
should be well supported, and hope that all interested will 
try to be present and if disposed take part in the proceed- 
ings. The latter intention should be intimated to Sir John 
MacAlister, secretary of the Society. 

















































RoyaAL Society oF ArtTs.—Dr. F. W. Edridge- 
Green will lecture on Colour Vision and Colour Blindness, 
with lantern views of pictures by colour-blind persons, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 24th, at 8p.m. Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, will preside. 


THE LEBANON HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES. 
—The annual general meeting will be held at the rooms of 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance,19, Russell-square, London, 
W.C., on Wednesday, Nov. 24th, at 3pP.M., Dr. R. Fortescue 
Fox in the chair, when Dr. R. Percy Smith and Dr. EK. W. G. 
Masterman are expected to take part. The London office of 
the hospital is at 35, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 4. 


CHILDREN’S JEWEL FuND.—Of the two memorials 
to the Fund in London, one for the benefit of maternity is to 
take the form of the endowment of a maternity ward at 
Queen Mary’s Hospital for the East End; the other, for 
infant welfare, the endowment of a scheme for treating 
infants suffering from malnutrition, a class of case which, 
under existing conditions, is inadequately provided for at 
children’s hospitals. For each of these schemes the 
Children’s Jewel Fund is making an immediate grant of 
£3500, a sum which it is hoped greatly to augment as soon 
as the assets of the Fund have been realised. 


THE LATE Dr. G. C. PARNELL.—Mr. Geral 
Crecy Parnell, M.R.C.S.Eng., who died on Nov. 4th at bh 
residence at Forest Hill, was consulting surgeon to tl 
Home and Infirmary for Sick Children, Lower Sydenhar 
Qualifying in 1871, he became house surgeon at St. Barth 
lomew’s Hospital, where he received his medical educatio 
and afterwards held a similar appointment at the Worcest 
General Infirmary. In 1876 he entered on general practi 
at Forest Hill, and was appointed medical officer to the loc 
dispensary. : 


SocIETE DE THERAPEUTIQUE DE PARIS.—At a 
recent meeting of this society Dr. R. Huerre read a paper 
in which he proposed replacing oil of cade by a solution of 
pyrocatechin, guaiacol, methyl-, ethyl-, and propyl-guaiacol 
in a mixture of the essential oils of cade and cedar wood. In 
a paper on Metallic Sulphur Derivatives in Therapeutics 
Dr. Auguste Lumiére reported how he had succeeded in 
preparing organic and inorganic sulphur derivatives. ‘The 
latter were much the more stable. Thiosalicylate of silver 
and sodium, which was very soluble in water, contained 
30 per cent. metallic silver, was not precipitated by chlorides 
or chromates, was not affected by light, did not stain the 
tissues, did not possess the metallic taste of silver salts, had 
no irritating properties, and though only slightly toxic 
possessed very energetic antiseptic properties. Dr. G. Monod, 
of Vichy, reported a case of Aerophagia in a young officer 
who was about to be discharged from the army as a 
case of heart disease when the real condition was found 
to be aerophagia, Which was cured in the ordinary way. 
Dr. A. Robin and Dr. M. Pierre-Weil read a paper on the 
Therapeutic Action of Theobromine and Saccharose on 
Certain Varieties of Bronchial Secretion. They reported 
three cases of patients whose cough and profuse expectora- 
tion suggested pulmonary tuberculosis. Under the influence 
of theobromine and saccharose, however, the bronchial 
secretion dried up and normal diuresis was re-established. 
Dr. H. Bourges and Dr. A. Marcandier read a paper on the 
Treatment of Epidemic Encephalitis, in which they recom- 
mended during the acute stages of the disease bactericidal 
treatment such as urotropine and arsenious acid, and the 
increase of the natural defences of the organism by the 
early production of a fixation abscess. In subacute and 
protracted forms they stated that they had derived good 
results from auto-hemotherapy. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION.—A meeting 
was held on Nov. llth, Dr. J. E. Gemmell, the President, 
being in the chair. Mr. G. C. E. Simpson read a note on 
Anthrax. After noting the symptoms and treatment, he 
described the cure of 12 consecutive cases, 6of them manifest- 
ing severe constitutional symptoms in addition to the pustule. 
In each case from 20 c.cm. to 500 c.cm. of anthrax serum was 
injected in cumulative doses. Excision with carbolisation 
was performed in three cases. In some the sore was dressed 
with glycerine of biniodide of mercury. In one there was 
apparently dry gangrene of a finger, with extensive strepto- 
coccal infection of hand and arm, and pending bacteriological 
investigation amputation of finger and incisions of hand and 
forearm were performed. Generally the temperature fellin the 
course of a few hours to six days. Occasionally a slight rise 
followed the injection, in some cases the fall was by crisis with 
collapse, and a very slow pulse. One patient’s condition 
was acute for several days, and 440 c.cm. of serum was 





Che Serbices. 


ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Surgeon Lieutenant Commanders to be Surgeon Comunande! 
F. G. Hitch, T. R. L. Jones, J. H. Burdett, F. G. H. R. Black, A.V. 
Richardson, G. R. McCowen, and W. Bradbury. 





ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

Lieutenant-Colonels retiring on retired pay: J. H. Campbr 
J. Grech, and F.. Harvey. 

The undermentioned relinquish the acting rank of Lieutena 
Colonel: Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. H. Turner, Major T 
Wright, and Temp. Capt. F. R. Kirkham. 

Majors retiring on retired pay: A. B. Smallman and H. W. Lc 
(granted the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel), A. W. A. Irwin, 4 
F. A. Stephens. . 

Major R. G. G. Anderson retires receiving a gratuity. 

The undermentioned relinquish the acting rank of Major: Car 
W.E. Adam, H. R. L’Estrange, and §S. D. Robertson. 

Capt. J. H. Spencer to be Major. 

The undermentioned Captains retire receiving a gratuity: L. 
Hudleston (granted the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel), 8. J. Hiss 
and §S. H. Smith (granted the rank of Major). 

The undermentioned late temporary Captains to be tempor 
Captains: T. Brodie and B. N. Sinclair. 7 =. 

-Lieut. (temp. Capt.) W. S. Gross resigns his commission an 
granted the rank of Captain. 

Officers relinquishing their commissions :—Temp. Major H. 
Rashbrook (on ceasing to be employed with the Edmonton ¥ 
Hospital, and retains the rank of Major). Temp. Capt. A. 
Wilcox (granted the rank of Major). Temporary Capta 
retaining the rank of Captain: T. F. Griffin, C. E. A. Trow, 
Dugon, and H. D. Gasteen. 


TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

Major L. A. Avery to be Deputy Assistant Director of Med 
Services, East Anglian Division. 

Major A. W. Anderson resigns his. commission and is granted 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Capts. A. P. Watson, J. McHoul, G. F. Haycraft, and F. W.'B. Yo 
to be Majors. 

Capt. A. J. Blaxland resigns his commission and is granted 
rank of Major. , 

Capts. I. G. Bisset, J. Saffley, and J. P. I. Harty resign their ¢ 
missions and retain the rank of Captain. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. , 
Wing Commander L. L. Greig is placed on the retired list at 
own request. 4 
Capt. L. 8. Goss (Surgeon Lieutenant, R.N.) relinquishes 
R.A.F. on return to the Royal Navy. 
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ss Parliamentary Intelligence. 


: NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
The Tuberculosis Bill. 
» Dr. ADDISON informed the House of Commons on Monday 
_ that it was only proposed to proceed this session with so 
» much of the Public Health (Tuberculosis) Bill as was needed 
| to continue the existing arrangements from Jan. Ist next. 
ge provisions of the National Health Insurance Act, passed 
li ay last, made this inevitable. He added that the 
' Ministry of Health was trying to overcome the inadequacy 
/of sanatorium accommodation under existing condi- 
tions. The Public Health (Tuberculosis) Bill, it will be 
remembered, makes it the duty of county authorities to 
. provide within their areas for the treatment of tuberculosis 
in & manner to satisfy the Ministry of Health, and in default 
/ of such provision empowers the Ministry to carry out the 
_ work at the expense of the county authority. ‘ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. l1OTH. 
Pensions Appeal Tribunal. 
_ ON the motion for the adjournment of the House, 
: Mr. NEWBOULD said the House knew that the final 
| tribunal in all matters of pensions was the Statutory Appeal 
‘ Tribunal appointed by the Lord Chancellor. The Minister 
_ of Pensions had no control over this tribunal, and in raising 
‘this question he was therefore not criticising the Depart- 
)ment. He wished, however, to bring some pressure to bear 
/ through the House on the Ministry or on the Prime Minister 
‘in regard to the inquiry which wus now taking place into 
\the machinery and administration of the Ministry of 
‘Pensions. He asked that that inquiry should be extended 
‘to bring within its scope the Lord Chancellor’s Appeal 
) Tribunal, and he did so on four grounds. First of all on the 
}ground of delay; secondly, on the ground of decision; 
thirdly, on the ground of justice to the Ministry, who were 
‘blamed for the deficiencies of the Appeal Tribunal, if there 
}were any; apd fourthly, on the ground that any inquiry 
into the administration of pensions was not complete 
/unless it comprised the whole of the machinery. There was 
one very good reason why delay in this matter, if avoidable, 
| should be avoided, and that was that this Appeal Tribunal was 
not reached until all the other processes had been exhausted. 
‘It often took 6, 9, or even 12 months to exhaust all the other 
questions, and in the process of exhaustion the patience of 
‘the applicant was exhausted also. He wished to refer to the 
class of case in which there was a conflict of medical testi- 
mony—i.e., where the applicant had medical certificates from 
specialists which were at variance with the verdict of the 
medical officers of the Ministry or the tribunal. He wanted 
to give one case over which he had had an enormous amount 
of correspondence with the Ministry—the case of Lieutenant 
‘Robinson. This man joined the Regular army in 1894, and 
at the end of three years’ service he extended it to 12, and, 
of course, was medically examined and found fit. At the end 
-of 12 years he again extended it to 21, and was again 
medically examined and found fit. He was also medically 
examined on many other occasions when he went on active 
“service, both in Egypt and in India. He completed 21 years’ 
service with the colours on Oct. 23rd, 1916, in the middle of 
‘the Great War, and took his discharge; but owing to the 
“appeals that were then being made he joined up again almost 
immediately as an Al man, and served for the remainder of 
‘the war. He was discharged at the end of the war asa C3 
man through deafness, and he had been refused a disability 
‘pension, having gone right through all the processes and 
, lly through the Lord Chancellor’s Appeal Tribunal, on 
the ground that the deafness was not attributable to, or 
aggravated by, military service. This man was passed 
Al in 1916 and was now very deaf, and yet he was told 
that it was not attributable in any sense to military 
Service. He had gone to the trouble and expense of seeing 
various specialists. He had a certificate from a well- 
known Wimpole-street specialist stating in effect that the 
deafness was in his opinion attributable to military service. 
He had two other certificates to the same effect from the 
assistant surgeon to the London Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Hospital, and another from the surgeon of the Westminster 
“Hospital for Diseases of the Ear and Throat. This man 
would never be satisfied with the result. He maintained 
that in cases of this sort the man should have the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Major Tryon (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions) said all he could say at the moment about the 
case of Robinson was that it was clearly a case which 
Was examined on its merits by the Ministry and 

© was not considered entitled to a pension, and 
afterwards this case was tried by an impartial inde- 
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! pendent tribunal and they agreed with that decision. The 
honourable Member was anxious that the inquiry should 
include the working of the independent tribunal. He could 
not accede to that request, because it was a Departmental 
Committee set up by the Minister himself with the object 
of doing everything within the working of the Ministry to 
improve the machinery. He could not set up a Depart- 
mental Committee to inquire into the proceedings of a body 
set up by the House of Commons over the Ministry and 
independent of the Ministry. The cases when they reached 
the tribunal were settled on an average within a month, 
which was about the time that it took the county court to 
deal with somewhat similar cases under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. The inquiry would include all delays 
so long as they were in the control of the Ministry. With 
regard to the whole position of the independent tribunal, 
there had been misunderstanding not only in the country, 
but even among Members of the House. It was not fair 
that after this tribunal had been made independent of the 
Ministry by the House that they should be blamed for pro- 
ceedings entirely outside their control. During the last six 
months of 80 cases—difficult most of them—they granted 
60 straight off. That left 20 unsettled, and of those 
20 remaining 17 of the applicants accepted the decision 
and did not appeal; but three did appeal, and of them one 
was successful. The fact that this independent tribunal had 
not changed the results was not a fault of the tribunal, but 
was a tribute to the justice which had already been done. 
He thought the men ought to have confidence in these 
tribunals. They consisted of a barrister or solicitor of seven 
years’ standing, selected by the Lord Chancellor, and a 
medical man specially selected for the work. That was a 
point not sufficiently known.—Mr. PENNEFATHER: How 
many tribunals are there ?—Major TRYON said there were 13 
now, and there would soon be an additional one for Scotland. 
He suggested that what was wanted was not a change in 
machinery, but if any part of the country was getting behind 
with its appeal cases the simple thing was to add another 
tribunal. 

New Medical Record Cards. 

Brigadier-General COLVIN asked the Minister of Health if 
he would state the cost involved in preparing, printing, and 
issuing to insurance committees the new medical record 
cards to be kept by insurance practitioners after Jan. lst, 
1921; the estimated expenditure of insurance committees 
for writing the record cards and supplying the cards to the 
practitioners; and the estimated annual expenditure of 
carrying out the proposed procedure in the transmission of 
record cards in the cases of persons removing from one 
district to another.—Dr. ADDISON replied: The estimated 
initial outlay for England and Wales on the new permanent 
medical recordsis, under the first part of the question, £38,000, 
and under the second part £19,000. With regard to the third 
part, it isnot possible to give a reliable estimate of the yearly 
cost of transmission of the record cards, but it should fall 
considerably short of the annual expenditure on the old 
medical record cards and doctors’ register cards, both of 
which will be replaced by the new permanent medical record 
card. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 11TH. 
Remuneration of Borough Coroners. 

Mr. THOMAS-STANFORD asked the Home Secretary whether 
he was aware that the position of borough coroners was at 
present very unsatisfactory, and that while other officials 
engaged in work of a somewhat similar character had had 
their salaries increased to meet the greater cost of living, 
borough coroners were still paid by fees which, in the 
circumstances, were inadequate ; and whether he proposed 
to bring ina Bill to carry into effect the recommendation 
of a Home Office committee which reported in favour of 
borough coroners being paid by salary over ten years ago.— 
Mr. SHORTT replied: I hope to introduce a Bill dealing with 
this point and others affecting coroners, but it will not be 
possible to do so this session. 


Ministry of Health Bill and Ireland. 


Major O’ NEILL asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland if he 
could say whether any of the provisions of the Ministry of 
Health (Miscellaneous Powers) Bill affected Ireland.—Sir 
HAMAR GREENWOOD replied: The Bill as introduced applies 
to Ireland, but in Committee it is proposed to insert 
provisions containing the adaptations and additions required 
for Irish purposes. 

The Motor-car Speed Limit. 

Mr. GRATTAN DOYLE asked the Home Secretary if he 
would say when it was proposed to abolish the 20 miles per 
hour limit for motor cars, which nobody paid the smallest 
attention to.—Mr. ARTHUR NEAL (Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Transport) replied: The question of 
speed limits is under consideration, but my right honourable 
friend the Minister of Transport does not propose. to take 
any action until he is in a position to deal comprehensively 
with the whole question of speed limits as applied to different 
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types of road vehicles. It may be pointed out that the 
maximum speed limit of 20 miles per hour 1s imposed by 
statute and cannot be abolished without fresh legislation. 


Payment of Treatment Allowances. 

Sir HENRY HARRIS asked the Minister of Pensions whether 
he was aware that the Ministry in a recent letter informed 
the London War Pensions Committee that, as regards the 
payment of treatment allowances, the question to be con- 
sidered was whether a man was prevented from following 
his occupation in consequence of the amount of time taken 
up in obtaining the treatment ordered by the Ministry, and 
that if he was so prevented treatment allowances were pay- 
able, but not otherwise ; whether he was aware that in 1917 
the Ministry’s instructions to local committees under the 
Royal Warrant stated that treatment allowances were pay- 
able to disabled men undergoing a course of treatment if it 
was considered that during the period of the treatment the 
man was not reasonably able to work, and that such inter- 
pretation of the Royal Warrant had been in force up to 
the present time ; and whether he would state the reasons 
of the Ministry for adopting this new and restricted inter- 
pretation of the Royal Warrant, which had the effect of 
denying treatment allowances to men who during a course 
of treatment were unfit for work unless the amount of 
time occupied in the treatment would prevent the man 
followivg his occupation, and why instructions on the 
subject had not been circulated to local war pensions com- 
mittees generally —Mr. MACPHERSON replied: J am not able 
to identify the precise letter referred to by my honourable 
friend, but from the terms of the letter I gather that 
it related to cases of men in receipt of out-patient treatment 
at hospitals or clinics, or of treatment in their own homes. 
I would draw my honourable friend’s attention to the terms 
of Article 6 of the Warrant, which clearly provide that 
allowances at the maximum rate of pension are only payable 
where, in consequence of the course of treatment deemed 
necessary in the man’s interests, he is unable to provide for 
the support of himself and family. The condition of 
payment of such allowances, referred to by my honourable 
friend in the first part of his question, is only one, though 
an important one, of the conditions which would entitle the 
man to full allowances; but clearly, also, a man may be 
actually prevented from working, not by the length of time 
occupied in treatment, but by the fact that the treatment, 
coupled with the condition for which treatment is being 
given, is such as to render it undesirable, or even impossible, 
in the doctor’s opinion, for the man to work, and in such a 
case full treatment allowances would be payable. This is 
not a new interpretation of the Royal Warrant, but, as it 
was found that misapprehension had arisen as to the terms 
of the instructions, and considerable abuse of the provisions 
of Article 6 had occurred, the attention of local committees 
and others concerned was drawn to the matter by a circular 
issued in the early part of the present year. 

The Deduction of Hospital Stoppages. 

Captain Coots asked the Minister of Pensions whether he 
could state the principles under which hospital stoppages 
were deducted from treatment allowances ; and why it was 
that at the same hospital some men were stopped 9s. per 
week and others 19s.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: The revised 
Pensions Warrant of last year, under which, as my honourable 
and gallant friend will remember, a substantial increase of 
pension was given to meet the increased cost of living, 
provided that a pensioner in hospital (who is not on pension, 
but on special rates of allowance) should in all cases 
personally receive, or be credited with, a cash allowance 
of 2ls. each week, and further, that, if he were married, 
his wife should receive an increased allowance of 
20s. a week. The apparent anomalies referred to are simply 
due to the fact that while the unmarried pensioner receives, 
or is credited with, not more than his 2ls. a week (which is 
19s. less than the maximum rate of pension) the aggregate 
amount received by the married pensioner and his wife is 
41s. a week, or 9s. less than the maximum rate of pension. 
The explanation is,as my honourable and gallant friend will 
have perceived, that the allowance to the wife, who has to 
meet the expenses of the home and the higher cost of living 
while the man is in hospital, is double the rate of the allow- 
ance payable to a wife who is living at home with her 
husband on pension. 

Cost per Patient in London Hospitals. 

Sir WILLIAM Davison asked the Minister of Health if he 
would state what was the average weekly cost per patient 
in the London hospitals in respect of maintenance and in 
respect of medicine and medical attendance.—Dr. ADDISON 
replied: No figures are available for the present year, but 
according to the Statistical Report of the King Edward’s 
Fund the average cost per occupied bed in 1919 worked out at 
£168 13s. 6d., or approximately £3 5s. per week for the hos- 
pitals having medical~ schools (with the exception of 
St. Bartholomew’s), and at £140 10s. 3d., or approximately 
£2 14s. per week, for the larger general hospitals without 
medical schools. 
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(Miscellaneous 
of Committees, presiding, and on the financial resolution 
authorising the payment out of 
ment of grants under Section 1 of the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, in respect of houses completed within 
two years of 
not exceeding four months as the Minister of Health might 
in any special case allow. 


suggested that the time had now arrived when 
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Registration of Chemists and Druggists. 





Mr. Crooks asked the Minister of Health whether he was | 


aware that the by-law made by the Council of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, and approved by the Privy Council in 
February, 
and Pharmacy 
assistant’s certificate of the Society of Apothecaries who 
had served with His Majesty’s forces durin 
from being registered as chemists and 

restricted registration to persons who had been continuously 
employed in a strictly limited number of institutions and so 
deprived many fully qualified persons from registration, 
contrary to the express intentions of the 1903 Act; and 
whether he would request the Council of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society to amend their by-law so as to provide 
for the registration as chemists and druggists of all 
assistants of the 
certificates at the time of the passing of The Poisons and 
Pharmacy Act, 1908, provided that they had’ been engaged 
in dispensing for 
tinuous, 
ex-Service men.—Mr. 
Council) replied: The by-law in question aims at meeting 
an old complaint of the certified assistants to apothecaries 
against the Pharmaceutical Society, and was accepted asa 
fair compromise by the Society and the Association of 
Certified Assistants. 
society to go further on the road of concession. 


1920, in pursuance of Section 4 (b) of The Poisons 
Act, 1908, deprived all persons holding the 


the late war 
ruggists and 


Society of Apothecaries who held 


a reasonable period, not necessarily con- 
since 1908, so as to admit of the registration of 
BaLFour (Lord President of the 


There is no power to induce the 


Monpbay, Nov. 15TH. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH BILL. 


The House went into Committee on the Ministry of Health 
Provisions) Bill, Mr. WHITLEY, Chairman 


moneys provided by Parlia- 


the passing of that Act, or such other period 


Sir D. MACLEAN pointed out that over £100,000,000 more 


was being spent by the local authorities this year than the 


total Imperial expenditure of the country in 1914. He 

the House 
should exercise the same check over increased charges on 
the citizen as a ratepayer as over the proposals to raise 
taxes. Before giving the Government authority to lay any 


fresh charges upon the local authorities the House ought to 


know to what it was committing the country. 
Mr. Bonar LAw (Leader of the House) agreed that some- 
thing of the kind suggested by Sir D. Maclean was 
necessary. If they could exercise some control over 
expenditure on the rates they ought to do so, but it would 
be a great mistake to give the ratepayers the impression 
that they could get any real protection from the House of 
Commons. ‘The protection must come from themselves. 
The Government, however, would be willing to set up a 
Select Committee to consider in what way they could 
effectually exercise some control on the expenditure from 
the rates in connexion with Bills introduced into that House. 
Quite apart from any criticism of the Bill, there was no 
doubt that it was an unusual and he thought himself an 
undesirable course to introduce so complicated a Bill in an 
autumn session. He hoped that such a practice would 
not become permanent. It was not the fault of the 
Minister of Health. that the Government had been 
compelled to adopt the present mode of procedure. The 
Bill was accepted by the Cabinet last July, and the delay 
was due to the pressure of other business. But while the 
Bill was a very complicated one, many ofits provisions were 
absolutely necessary. The Minister of Health realisec 
everything that he (Mr..Bonar_ Law) had said, and alsc 
realised what the sense of the House was in regard to the 
matter. They might be told that the Government hac 
climbed down. They had never climbed down, and they dic 
not intend to do sonow. There were certain clauses of the 
Bill which Dr. Addison had agreed that he would not ask the 
Committee to proceed with. The Government would like 
the Bill to go to Committee as it now stood, and they woulc 
not attempt to use the authority of the Government t 
upset the decisions of the Committee, unless they cut ou! 
something that the Government considered absolutely vital 
There were some provisions in the Bill which they dic 
consider vital. 
In the subsequent discussion several Members urged the 
Government to withdraw the Bill temporarily at least, an 
others pressed strongly for information as to which wert 
the clauses the Minister was prepared to drop. . 
Viscountess ASTOR hoped that the Government would g¢ 
on with the Bill and would not drop any essential clauses 
There were certain things in which the nation could no 
afford to economise, and one of these was health. Tf thy 


financial clauses were dropped the hospitals would for @ long 
time be in an even worse state than they were now. 








} 


} 


- going 
; opr ADDISON (Minister of Health), in response to appeals 
| to him to mention at that stage the clauses which he did not 
Rate to press, said he had no objection to doing so. 
if 
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provision for shell-shock. cases were dropped heroes of the 
war would fail to get treatment in time to prevent their 
to a lunatic asylum. 


lauses 7 (rate of interest on certain advances and expenses), 


8 (powers as regards water-supply), 15 (powers to increase 


. imspectors of nuisances), 16 (amending the law regarding 
- post-mortem examinations), and 19 (power of trustees to 


- 


/ 





i 


- invest in county council mortgages) were all novel clauses, 


if 
: 


* but none was vital just now. Other clauses which he could 
not describe under this heading, and which the Government 
did not wish to proceed with, were 9 (penalties in regard to 
urban authority contracts), 12 (regulation of sale of clinical 
thermometers), 13 (amendment of law relating to the sale of 


I food and drugs), 17 (expenses in connexion with associations 


j 


_of local authorities, and in connexion with meetings, con- 
' ferences, &c.), 20 (sanction of contributions by officers of a 
- local authority to authority’s loans), 22 (continuance in force 
of certain provisions of the Local Government Emergency 


. Provisions Act, 1916), and 25 (alteration of boundaries of 


- wards and number of councillors in a borough). 


A division was challenged but not persisted in, and the 


| motion was agreed to. 


é 


Loss of Memory Cases. 
_ Mr. Swan asked the Minister of Health if steps would be 
taken to remove from lunatic asylums and Poor-law institu- 
tions all discharged soldiers and sailors suffering from 
_temporary loss of memory attributable to the war and place 
; them in homes suitable for their case and compatible with 
'the service they have rendered to the State.—Dr. ADDISON 


_ replied: [am advised that no discharged soldiers or sailors 
_ are known to be in asylums who are there because they 
| suffer merely from temporary loss of memory attributable 


/to the war. There are, of course, many ex-Service men 
| suffering from various forms of certifiable insanity in which 
| foss or impairment of memory may form one of the sym- 
} ptoms. Such men are kept as private patients under satis- 
| factory conditions. To remove them to separate homes or 
| institutions would be neither economical nor in the interests 
i of the patients themselves. : 

i Cost of the Tuberculosis Bill. 

_ Colonel NEWMAN asked the Minister of Health whether he 
‘could give an approximate estimate of the total yearly addi- 
, tion to the rates in the event of the Public Health (Tuber- 
| culosis) Bill becoming law inits present shape.—Dr. ADDISON 
| replied: A White Paper will be circulated explaining fully 
_the provisions of the Bill and giving an estimate of the 
additional charge on rates and taxes consequent on the Bill. 


Condensed Milk Standard. 


' Mr. GRATTAN DOYLE asked the Minister of Health whether, 
) in view of the fact that the delay in issuing regulations to 
' give effect to the recommendations of the committee set up 
‘£0 inquire into the determination of a standard for condensed 
/ milks facilitates the importation of condensed milk with low 
) standards of cream, to the detriment of consumers who 
/mainly consisted of the labouring classes and included a 
large number of infants, and in view of the fact alsothat this 
‘delay caused damage to the British industry for producing 
the article in this country and had resulted in a considerable 
reduction in production here, urgent consideration would be 
' given to the question.—Dr. ADDISON replied: The prepara- 
(tion of regulations of this nature is a matter which neces- 
‘sarily takes time, but they are now in an advanced state, 
‘and I can assure the honourable Member that it is being 
‘proceeded with without any avoidable delay. 
Salaries of University Staffs. 
__ Sir WILLIAM Davison asked the President of the Board of 
Education whether a deputation from British universities 
-Which waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
himself towards the end of last session were informed by 
the spokesman of the Government that universities through- 
Out the country were expanding beyond their means, and 
that they had been more anxious to extend their buildings 
than to pay adequately their existing staffs, whose salaries 
/ were much too low; and whether, under these circumstances, 
ke would refrain from exerting further pressure on behalf 
of the Government on the University of London to issue 
a0 appeal for funds for the erection of new university 
buildings until such time as provision had been made 
for the payment of adequate salaries to its teachers. — 
Mr. Hersert Lewis (Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 





i 


of Education) replied: The deputation was warned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer against the danger of attempting 


extensions into new fields of work unwarranted by their 
incial position. The question.of new buildings for the 
Qiversity of London is, however, one of providing 
equate accommodation for the existing activities of the 
University, aud the Government do not consider that delay 
ia Matter so seriously affecting the efficient organisation 
of its work would be in the best interests of the University. 
have no evidence that the University is neglecting the 


important question of the adequate remuneration of the 
teachers in its employment. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 16TH. 
Kxpenditure in Mesopotamia. 

Major BARNES asked the Secretary for War whether the 
estimates given of the monthly expenditure on military 
purposes in Mesopotamia—namely, £2,500,000—was an 
inclusive figure covering the proportion of the cost of 
the 100 Rolls-Royce chassis ordered for that country, 
engineering works carried out for the purpose of military 
operations whether by soldiers or civilians, medical service, 
and all expenditure directly or indirectly connected with the 
military operations and garrisoning of the country; and, if 
not, what was the said inclusive figure.—Mr. CHURCHILL 
replied: The 24 millions a month includes the cost of the 
Rolls-Royce chassis referred to, but not capital expenditure 
on works and land. The latest estimate of expenditure on 
the last two items during the current financial year is 
approximately £1,000,000. 

A Tuberculosis Pension Claim. 

Mr. CAIRNS asked the Minister of Pensions if he was 
aware that two certificates were put in for Sapper William 
Heppel, No. 285,435, Royal Engineers, one from Dr. Newsted, 
M.D., Blyth, pointing out that Sapper Heppel was free from 
tuberculosis before he joined up, and one from Dr. Eaton, 
M.B., C.M., that tuberculosis had developed during military 
service; and would he pay the widow and child of this 
soldier a pension under such circumstances.—Major TRYON 
replied: The medical evidence to which my honourable 
friend refers was very carefully considered in connexion 
with the widow’s claim to pension ; but the medical advisers 
of the Ministry were of opinion that the disease from which 
this soldier died commenced after discharge and was not due 
to service. Mrs. Heppel had been informed that, should she 
desire to appeal against the consequent refusal of pension, 
her local committee will assist her in preparing her case for 
the tribunal. 

Cases for Concurrent Treatment and Training. 

Mr. ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL asked the Minister of 
Pensions whether he was able to say how many ex-Service 
men were still awaiting admittance to the institutions 
approved for concurrent treatment and training; what 
arrangements had been made for supplying the full accom- 
modation needed; by what date that accommodation would 
be provided; and what was the amount of public money that 
had been expended in treatment allowances during the 
current year to men and their families who, though approved 
as requiring this form of treatment and training, were, in 
fact, not receiving it owing to lack of accommodation.— 
Major TRYON replied: At the end of last month some 2000 men 
had been recommended by medical referees for admission to 
convalescent centres for concurrent treatment and training. 
Arrangements are now in progress for providing substantial 
additions to the existing accommodation, and a first instal- 
ment of 300 places will be available in the course of a few 
weeks. I regret the figures asked for in the last part of the 
question are not available, but I would point out that not all 
men who have been recommended for concurrent treatment 
and training are in receipt of allowances. 





Sppointments. 


CHISHOLM, J. B., M.B., Ch.B. Edin., has been appointed Honorary 
Assistant Medical Officer to the Jessop Hospital for Women, 
Sheffield. 


MACKINTOSH, Colonel D. J., C.B., M.V.O., M.B., C.M. Glasg., 
Member of Consultative Council of the Scottish Board of 


Health on Medical and Allied Services. 

Piney, A., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., Demonstrator in Pathology, 
University of Birmingham, and Assistant Pathologist, General 
Hospital, Birmingham. 

Winkie.) Hava. Es, oM sR: OC Sas. RAC: P.cbond., DD Pesky, 

Officer of Health for Barnes. 

Great Northern Central Hospital: THompson, T. M., M.B., Ch.B., 
and, ERy; 0.08.4.M.R.C.S., 2L:R.C.P., Lond), .D.2:Hs “House 
Physicians. 

Queen’s University of Belfast: JOHNSTONE, R. J., M.B., F.R.C.S. 
Eng., Professor of Gynecology ; Lowry, C. G., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Irel., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Infants. 

Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and Workshop Acts: 
OwEN, J. W., L.R.C.P. Edin., L.R.F.P.S.G. (Penmachno), 
EAMES, ALETHEA J. (Glyn Ceiriog). 


VB ucuncies. 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 
Barrow-in-Furness, North Lonsdale Hospital.—Second Res. H.S. 
£225. 
Bath, Royal United Hospital.—T wo Hon. Asst. P.’s and Path. 
Bedford County Hospital.—H.S. and Asst. H.S. £180 and £150. 
Birmingham General Hospital.—Res. Anzsth., H.P., and H.S. £100. 
Also two H.S.’s. £125. 
Bradford Royal Eye and Ear Hospital.—AuralS. 


Medica! 
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Breconshire County Council.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 
Ctty of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, E. 
—Asst. M.O. £150. 


Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern- 


ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. 

Devon County Council.—Asst. Sch. M.O. £500-£600. 

Doncaster Royal Infirmary and Dispensary.—Asst. H.S. £225. 

Dumfries, Crichton Royal Mental Hospital.—Jun. Asst. P. £350. 

East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, E.—Two Asst. P.’s. 

Edinburgh Education Authority.—Asst. M.O. £500. 

Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, Huston-road.-~Female H.P., 
yet te Asst., and two H.S.’s. £50 each. Anesth. £10 10s. 
Dent. S. 

Evelina Hospital for Children, Southwark, S.E.—H.S. £160. 

Federated Malay States Cotonial Service.—Pathologist to Medical 
Research Institute. £1050. 

Gloucestershire Royal Infirmary and Eye Institution.—Asst. H.S. 
£150. 

Guildford, Royal Surrey County Hospital.—Third H.S. £150. 

Hospital for Women, Soho square, W.—Clin. Assts. 

Huddersfield Royal Infirmary.—Sen. H.S. £250. 

Hull Royal Infirmary,—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Inverness, Northern Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 

Jodhpore, Ragnutana, India, saswant Female Hospital.—Medical 
Woman. Rs.450 per mensem. 

King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E.—Sambrooke Med. 
Registrar, Also Med. and Surg. Out-patient O.’s £250. 

Leamington Spa, Warneford, Leamington, and South Warwickshire 
General Hospital. Res. H.P. or H.S. £200. 

Lewes Victoria Hospital and D.spensary.—Res. M.O. 

Liverpool, David Lewis Northern Hospital.—H.8. £120. 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
M.O.’s. £300. 

London Jewish Hospital, Stepney Green, H.—Asst. P. 

London Lock Hospital, 91, Dean-street, W.—Hon. 8. 

fe Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road, N.W.—Res. M.O. 

2 


Macclesfield General Infirmary.—Res. H.S. £200. 

Manchester, Ancoats Hospital, Mill-street.—H.$S. £150. 

Manchester Northern Hospital for Women and Children, Park-place, 
Cheetham Hill-road.—Pathologist. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary.—Three Asst. M.O.’s. £35. 

Margate, Royal Ses Bathing Hospital for Tuberculosis.—Non- 
resident S. £300. 

Milroy Lectwres.on State Medicine and Public Health.—Milroy 
Lecturer. 

Ministry of Health.—Female M.O. £600. 

Monmouthshire Haucation Committee.—Asst. M.O. £500. 

Mount Vernon Hospital for Tuberculosis and Diseases of the 
Lungs and Heart, Northwood, Middlesex.—Asst. P. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Northumberland Sanatorium for Con- 
sumptives, Barrasford, North Tyne.—Med. Supt. £650. 

Northallerton, North Riding of Yorkshire County Council Educa- 
tion Committee.—Asst. Sch. M.O.. £500. 

Northleach Union.—M.O. £40. 

Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich Hospital.—H.P. and Fourth H.S. 
£200 each. 

Nottingham General Hospital.—Res. Cas. O. £300. Also H.S. £200. 

Poplar Hospital for Accidents, Poplar, H.—Asst. Res. S. £150. 

Pontypridd Urban District Council.—Female Asst. M.O. £550. 

Radnorshire County Council.—County M.O. and Sch. M.O. £700. 

Reading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.—Second H.S. £200. 

Rhondda Urban District Council.—Asst. Sch. M.O, and M.O.H. 
£600. Also Dent. S. £500. 

Rochester, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—Jun. Res. M.O. £200. 

Romford Isolation Hospital. —_M.O.H. and Med. Supt. £750. 

Rotherham Hospitalt.—Jun. H.S. £150. 

Royal Eye Hospital, St. George’s Circus, Southwark.—Hon. Rad. 
aa A aa? 

Royai Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C,—Cas. O. £100. 
eee Ey Asst. £150. ae aie 

Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, EY L00-YOU 
S,H.—Cas. O. £100. Wat) mension 

ao ae se bess TLancashire.—H.S. £250. 

St. Mary’s Maternity Hostel, Croydon.—Member of Visiti : 
Staff and Hon. Med. Registrar. SEER 

St. Peter’s Hospital, Henrietta-street, 
Anesth. £25. AlsoJun.H.S. £75. 

Salford Royal Hospttal.—Cas. H.S. £150. 

Samaritan Free Hospital for Women, Marylebone-road, N.W.— 
Angesth. 

South Shields, Ingham Infirmary and South Shields and Westoe 
Dispensary.—Sen. and Jun. H.S. £225 and £175. 

Springfield Mental Hospital, Wandsworth Common, S.W.—Asst. 

_ M.O. £425. 

Stoke-on-Trent County Borough.—Asst. Tubere.O. £400. 

Surrey, County of. —County M.O.H.. £1200. 

Swansea County Borough.—Asst. M.O. £500. 

Throat Hospital, Golden-square, W.—Hon. Med. Registrar. 

Weston-super-Mare Hospital.—H.S. £156. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, S.W., gives notice 


of a vacancy for a Certifying Surgeon under the Facto 
Workshop Acts at North Tawton. steers 


Births, Hlarriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

\TKINSON FATRBANK.—On Nov. 9th, at Digby Mansions, W.., ti 
5 wife of J. G. Atkinson Fairbank, O.B.E., MB. of a Batehier. ie 
BUsHE.—On Nov. llth, at Ellerton-road, Wandsworth Common, the 
wife of Surgeon-Commander C. K. Bushe, O.B.E., M D., Royal 

a Navy, ee a daughter. ; 

PIcKUP.—On Nov. 8th, ati Albert-road, Regent’s Park, N.W., th 

wife of Dr. A. McLean Pickup, of a daughter, na 


Covent Garden, W.C.— 





A.—Actors’ 


D.—Dr. I. Davies, Cardiff; Dr. G. 


E.—Express Dairy Co., Lond.; 


F.— Dr. W.M. Fergusson, Banff; 


G.—General 


H.—Dr. W.E. Home, Southsea; 





J.—Prof. R. Jorge, Lisbon. 
K.—Dr. R. H. Kennan, Liverpool; 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
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MARRIAGES. 


CuiLpD—HoLiLaNpD.—On Nov. 9th, at the Cathedral, Manchester, 


Cyril Holland Child, M.B.E., D.D.S., L.D.S., to Hilda, youngest 
daughter of the late Hugh Holland and of Mrs. Holland, of 


Knutsford and Bolton. 


FARAKER—NIHILL.—On Nov. 6th, at St. Mary-in-the-Castle Church, 


Hastings, Erskine C. Faraker, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., to Merey 
Barclay Nihill, youngest daughter of the late Rev. H. Barclay 
Nihill and Mrs. Nihill, of Sedlescombe-road South, St. Leonards- 


on-Sea. 


LENNOx—THOMsSON.—On Nov. 10th, at Christ Church, Lancaster 


Gate, London, David Lennox, M.B., to Madge Pauline Ogilvie, 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Thomson, Egerton-road, 


Kimberley, South Africa. 


DEATHS. 


Hime.—On Nov. 9th, Thomas Whiteside Hime, M,D., aged 78. 
HOLLAND.—On Nov. 15th, 1920, Henry Prederick Holland, M.D., 


J.P., of Charterhouse-road, Godalming, late of Ampthill, Beds, 


and Burlington-street, Manchester, aged 91. 


Funeral Friday. 


Cremation, Woking, 11 o’clock. Godalming Church, 3 o’clock. 


his 87th year. 


Morr.—On Nov. llth, at Southfield, Stirling, Robert Moir, M.D., in 


N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 


been received from— 


Orphanage, 
Dr. A. Adams, Frodsham; Mr. 
R.J. Albery, Lond.; Admiralty, 
Lond.; Anglo-American Uni- 
versity Library for Central 
Europe, Lond., Hon. Sec. of ; 
Mr. H. Atkins, Brighton. 


B.—Dr. G. Blacker, Lond.; Sir J. 


Barr, Liverpool; Messrs. P. 
Blakiston’s Son and Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Mr. H. W. Bayly, 
Lond.; Sir H. E. Bruce-Porter, 
Lond.; Dr. W. T. Brown, 
Leytonstone; Mr. A. Barnes, 
Lond.; Dr. J. Brownlee, Lond.; 
British Dental Association, 
Lond., Sec. of; Dr. H. Brown, 
Lond.; Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 
Calcutta; Dr. E. F. Buzzard, 
Lond.; Dr. J. M. Bruce, Lond. 


C.—Dr. A. J. Chalmers, Khar- 


toum; Prof. A. R. Cushny, 
Edinburgh; Chadwick Trust, 
Lond.; Messrs. J. and A 
Churchill, Lond.; Dr. A. K. 
Chalmers, Glasgow; Messrs. 
Christopherson, Lond.; Prof. 
BE. L. Collis, Cardiff; Col. 8. L. 
Cummins, Lond.; Dr. T. C. 
Clare, Leicester; Dr. J. H..L. 
Cumpston, Melbourne; Dr. W. 
Cramer; ond.;") Dr. M,C. 
Cawston, Los Angeles; Dr. 
F. G. Clemow, Constantinople ; 
Messrs. E. Cookand Co., Lond.; 
Dr. F. G. Cawston, Durham ; 
Surg.-Lt.-Commar. A. B. Clark, 
R.N.; Children’s Jewel Fund, 
Lond. 


Dinolt, Vienna; Dr. I. J. 
Davies, Lond.; Dr. J. A. 
Davidson, Lond.; Mr. EK. J. 
Domville, Bridport; Messrs. 
Dunean, Flockhart, and Co., 
Lond.; Dr. D. Dougal, Man- 
chester. 


Dr. I. Eban, Reading. 


Federation of Medical and 
Allied Societies, Lond.; Dr. 
A. M. Fraser, Portsmouth. 


Medical Council, 
Lond.; Dr. W. Griffith, Lond.; 
Surg.-Commadr. D. H. C. Given, 
R.N.; Messrs. R. W. Greeff and 
Co., Lond.; Great Northern 
Central Hospital, Lond. 


Prof. R. Howden, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Dr. C. Horsford, 
Lond.; Miss E. E. Hewer, 
Lond.; Dr. J. R. Harper, Barn- 
staple; Dr. R. E. V. Hale, 


Dr. B. Kin, Taunton; Dr. W.E. 
de Korté, Cape Town. 


N.—National 





Lond.; |L.—Dr. S. C. Lawrence,. Lond.; 


Dr. F. Langmead, Lond.; Liver- 
pool Medical Institution. 


M.—Ministry of Health, Lond.; 


Dr. H. Munro, Topsham; Rev. 
J. Marchant, Lond.; Ministry 
of Pensions, Lond.; Dr. J. C. 
McClure, Lond.; Medico-Legal 
Society, Lond.; Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Lond.; Messrs. McBride, Nash, 
and Co., Lond.; Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York; 
Capt. J.F. McMillan, Sandown. 
Safety Council, 
Chicago; Dr. J., A. Nixon, 
Clifton ; Navy, Medical Depart- 
ment of the, Lond.; National 
Anesthesia Research Society, 
Columbus, Ohio, Executive 
Sec. of; National Association 
for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India,’ 
Simla. 


0.—Dr. T. H. Oliver, Manchester - 


Dr. H. J. Orr-Ewing, Jerusalem.. 


P.—Dr. J. A. P. Pereira, Shef- 


field; Plymouth Education 
Authority; Mr. R. Pluchon, 
Paris; Mr. V. G. Plarr, Lond.; 
Mr. G. Pringle, Chelmsford; 
Dr. V. Pauchet, Paris; Dr. 
H. W. Pooler, Alfreton. ot 


Q.—Mr. R. W. A. Quinton, Lond. 
R.—Lt.-Col. 


A. W.. Robertson, 
Lond.; Sir L. Rogers, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. H. M. Rainsford, 
Lond.; Dr. C. Russ, Lond.; 
Royal Society of Medicine, 
Lond.; Dr. J. A. Ryle, Lond.; 
Research Defence Society, 
Lond.;-Royal Institute of Publi¢ 
Health, Lond.; Royal Statistical 
Society, Lond.; Dr. W. J.- 
Rutherford, Jesmond; Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Lond.; Royal 
Society, Lond. 


S.—Sir P. Sassoon, Lond.; Dr. 


J.S. B. Stopford, Manchester ; 
Dr. J. H. Sequeira, Lond.; 
Solomia, Ltd., Isleworth, Sec.; 
Dr. W. H. B. Stoddart, Lond. 


T.—Mrs. E. M. Tindal-Robert- 


son, Lond.; Dr. H. M. Turnbull, 
Lond.; Dr. J. Taylor, Lond. 


U.—University of Glasgow; Uni- 


versities Bureau of the British 
Empire, Lond. 


V.—Dr. A. L. Vischer, Basel. 
W.—Wellhouse Hospital, Barnet; 


West London Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society, Hon. Sec. of; 
West London Hospital Post- 
Graduate College ; Dr. E. W. A. 
Walker, Oxford; Dr. ©. M. 
Wilson, Lond.; Rt. Hon. Lord. 
Weardale, Lond.; War Office 
Publicity Department, Lond.; 
Dr. C. H. Whiteford, Ply- 
mouth; Dr. §S. I. Welsh, Lond.; 
Dr. A. J. Whiting, Lond. 


Communications relating to the editorial business should 
be addressed exclusively to the Editor of THE LANCET, 


423, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY, Burlington House, London, W. 
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TUESDAY.—12 noon, Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures 
5 P.M., Lecture:—Mr. Banks Davis: Various Forms of 
Tonsillitis connective with Rheunratism—Recurrent 
sillitis, Quinsy. 

WEDNESDAY.—2 P.M., Dr. Morton: X Ray Department. 5 P.m., 
Lecture :—Mr. D. Armour: Arthritis. (Lecture I.) 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. MacDonald: Surgical Out-patients 


Ton 


THURSDAY, Nov. 25th.—Papers: Prof. Th Hill: The Growth of 5 Pots. Lecture :—Dr. ‘peti: Legge : Anthrax (open to all 


Seedlings in Wind.—Prof. P. T. Herring: The Effect of 
Thyroid-feeding and of Thyro-parathyroidectomy upon 
the Pituitrin Content of the Posterior Lobe of the Pituitary, 
the Cerebro-spinal Fluid and Blood (communicated by Sir 
E. Sharpey Schafer).—Mr. W. A. Jolly: Refiex Times in the 
South African Clawed Frog (communicated by Sir E. Sharpey 
Schafer).—Prof. J. A. Gunn and Mr. R. St. A. Heathcote: 
Cellular Immunity. Observations on Natural and Acquired 
Immunity to Cobra Venom (communicated by Prof. C. S. 


Sherrington).—Mr. LL. T. Hogben: Studies on Synapsis 


Depressa (communicated by Prof. E. W. MacBride). 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Monday, Nov. 22nd. 


| SECTION OF ODONTOLOGY: at 8 p.m. 


( 


i 


_ SECTION OF EPIDEMIOLOGY AND STATE MEDICINE: at 
* $8.30 P.M. 
Paper: 

Dr. Arnold Chaplin: Measures for Preserving the Health of 


( eee 
, PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. 
SATURDAY, Noy. 20th.—4 p.m., Meeting. 
| MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
' square, W 
Monpay, Nov. 22nd.—8.30 p.m., Dr. F. J. Poynton, Dr. D. H. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, Royal Society, Bur- 
lington House, W. 


TUESDAY, Noy. 23rd.—8.30 p.m., Huxley Memorial Lecture :— 


HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, at Guy’s Hospital, S.B. i 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 24th.—4 p.m., Clinical Meeting. Demonstra- 


, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphi, W.C 
WEDNEsDAy, Nov. 24th.—8 P.M., Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green: 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 
Monpay, Nov. 22nd.—12.15 p.m., Dr. Burnford: Pathological 


Short Communication: 


Casual Communications : 
Mr. Montagu F. Hopson: (1) Complete Absence of Deciduous 
and Permanent Teeth; (2) Twenty Unerupted Teeth in 


Mouth of Patient aged 49 Years. 


Mr. A. T. Pitts: (1) Radicular Odontome in a Child of 75 Years: 
(2) Hypoplasia of Deciduous Dentition ; (3) Absence of the 


Premolars with Absorption of the Deciduous Molars. 


Mr. Lewin Payne: A Modification of Kingsley’s Velum for Cleft 


Palate. 
Tuesday, Nov. 23rd. 


SECTION OF MEDICINE: at 5.30 p.m. 
Cases: 


The President (Dr. A. F. Voelcker) will show a Case of Early 
Banti’s Disease with Splenectomy. 
Other cases will be shown and will be followed by an 
Informal Discussion. 


Thursday, Nov. 25th. 


SECTION OF UROLOGY. 


3.30 to 5.30 P.m., at Guy’s Hospital, S.E.: 
Mr. A. R. Thompson will Demonstrate Operations and Cases. 
8.50 P.M., Clinical and Pathological Meeting at 1, Wimpole- 
street, W. 
Specimens will be shown by Mr. Zachary Cope, Mr. Tltomson 


; Walker, and others. 


N.B.—Will any Member wishing to. show cases or specimens 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary before Nov. 23rd 


Friday, Nov. 26th. 


SECTION OF STUDY OF DISEASE IN CHILDREN: at 5 p.m. 
(Cases at 4.30 P.M.) 
Cases : 


Dr. E. A. Cockayne: A Case for Diagnosis. 

Dr. George Graham: Diabetes Mellitus of an Unusual Type 
(two cases). 

Dr. F. Langmead: (1) Osteogenesis Imperfecta; (2) Recurrent 
Facial Paralysis. 

Dr. Flora Murray: A Case of Osteomalacia. 

Dr. Jewesbury: (1) Deformity of Skull with Other Bony and 
Kye Changes: (2) Gisophageal Obstruction, aged 4 Years: 
(3) Lesion of Crus Cerebri in a Child. 

ther cases will be shown. 


Dr. Dru Drury (Grahamstown, §, Afrcia): Malformation of the 
Face, Ear, Eye, and Hand occurring in an Infant. 


Seamen on Board Ship. 


Paterson, and Dr. J. C. Spence: A Study of an Outbreak of 
Acute Rheumatism in Children under 12 Years.—Dr. G. E.S. 
Ward: Some Disorders of the Myocardium. 


Dr. A. C. Haddon: Migrations of Cultures in British New 
Guinea. 


tions will be given by Mr. Joffe, Dr. Ryle. Mr. K. Fry, Mr. 
Todd, and Dr. Hunt. Clinical Cases will be shown by Dr. 
Symonds, Dr. Mutch, Dr. Barber, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Slesinger, 
Mr. Bromley, Mr. Cook, Mr, Tanner, Mr. K. Fry, and others. 


Colour Vision and Colour Blindness. 


Demonstration. 5 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. G. Stewart: Forms of 
Meningitis: Tuberculous Meningitis—Pathology, Symptoms, 
Diagnosis, Treatment. 


medical practitioners). 

FRIDAY.—2 pP.M., Dr. ¢Pernet: Skin Department. 5 P.».,. 
Lecture :—Mr. Steadman: Dental Sepsis in its Relation to 
Rheumatism. 

SATURDAY.—10 a.M., Dr. Arthur Saunders: Medical Diseases of 
Children. 12 noon, Mr, Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 
Abdomen. 

Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 2 P.m., In-patient, Out-patient 
Clinics and Operations. 


. | NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 
IIf., The Nuclear Organisation of the Germ Cells in Libellula 


of Wales's General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

MonpAy, Nov. 22nd.—2 p.m., Dr. A. J. Whiting: Medical In- 
patients. 2.30 p.m., Mr. J. B. Banister: Gynecological 
Out-patients. 3 p.m., Mr. W. F: Tanner: Selected Surgical 
Cases. 6 P.M., Dr. F. L. Provis and Mr. T. H. C. Benians: 
Venereal Department. 

TUESDAY.—9.45 A.M., Lieut.-Col. R. H. Elliot and Mr.N. Fleming: 
Eye Cases and Operations. 2.30 P.M., Mr. C. H. Hayton: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear. 4.30 p.m., Dr. J. B. Alexander: 
Selected Medical Cases. 

WEDNESDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. C. H. Hayton: Throat Operations. 
3 P.M., Dr. W. J. Oliver: Selected Skin Cases. 5 P.M., 
Dr. F. L. Provis and Mr. T. H. GC. Benians: Venereal 
Department. 4 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. N. Fleming: Eye Out-patients. 3 P.n., 
Mr. H. W. Carson: Selected Surgical Cases. 

FRIDAY.—2.30 P.m., Dr. C. E. Sundell: Children Out-patients. 
5 P.M., Mr. W. E. Tanner: Selected Surgical Cases. 5 p.m., 
Dr. F. L. Provis and Mr. T. H. GC. Benians: Venereal 
Department. 

SATURDAY.—3 P.M., Mr. H. W. Carson: Surgical In-patients. 

Daily :—2 P.m., Operations, In-patient, Out-patient Clinics. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C. 1. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. ; 

Monpay, Nov. 22nd.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
5.30 P.M., Pathological Demonstration : Dr. Greenfield. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 23rd.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Grainger 
ere wawts 5.30 P.M., Lecture :—Dr. Greenfield: Cerebro-spinal 

uid, 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 24th.—2 p.m., Demonstration of Fraenkel's 
Exercises. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 25th.—2-3.30 p.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 P.m., Lecture :—Dr. Gordon Holmes: 
Cerebro-spinal Syphilis. 

FRIDAY, Noy. 26th.—2-3.30 P.m., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30 p.m., Lecture :—Mr. Sargent: Surgery of the 
Nervous System. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 27th.—9 a.m., Surgical Operations. 

Fee for Post-Graduate Course £77s. C.M.Hinps HOWELL, Dean. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 25th.—4 P.m., Lecture :—Mr. T.Gray : Congenital 
Hypertrophic Stenosis of Pylorus. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland-street, W. 
MonpDAy, Nov. 22nd.—5.30 p.m., Post-Graduate Lecture :—Dr. 
Hamill: Auricular Fibrillation. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
49, Leicester-square, W.C. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 25th.—6 p.m., Chesterfield Lecture :—Dr. J. I 
Bunch: Pruritus and Itching Diseases of the Skin. 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 25rd.—4.30 P.m., Lecture:—Dr. A. E. Barclay : 
X Ray Interpretation and the Cases in which X Rays are 
likely to be of Assistance in ’Diagnosis and Treatment 
(continued). 

MANCHESTER FRENCH HOSPITAL POST-GRADUATE LEC- 
TURES, 24, Acomb-street (behind Whitworth Park). 

THURSDAY, Nov. 25th._4.15 p.m., Dr. A. C. Magian: Surgical 
Treatment of Some Common Gynecological Complaints. 
(Lecture IIT.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL ann ANCOATS HOSPITAL, 
POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 
alternately. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 25th.—4.30 P.m., Mr. Ollerenshaw : Demonstra- 
tion of Orthopedic Cases. (At Salford Royal Hospital.) 
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THE LATE Dr. H. F. HOLLAND: A LINK wiItH 
THE PastT.—On Nov. 15th, at the advanced age of 92, Dr. 
Henry Frederick Holland, who had been a medical attendant 
to the Duke of Wellington, and had earned for himself the 
title of Grand Old Man of Godalming, died in Charing 
Cross Hospital, where some 70 years earlier he had been a 
medical student and silver medallist in suigery. Qualifying 
in 1855 with the M.R.C.8.Eng., he graduated M.D. at St. 
Andrews a year later. Hewas active in the Volunteer move- 
ment, and served first in the 3rd Beds Regiment, and 
afterwards in the Home Counties Brigade, from which he 
retired, after 40 years’ work, with the rank of Surgeon 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Dr. Holland was a justice of the peace 





for the county of Bedford, anda member of the Godalming 


Town Council. Two years ago, on the occasion of the Peace 
Celebrations, he is stated to have taken part in a flat-race 


organised by the corporation for its members. 
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Aotes, Short Comments, and Austuers 
fo Correspondents. 


VITAL STATISTICS IN JAMAICA, 1919. 


_Durine the year 1918 the population of Jamaica had 
decreased in numbers, partly owing to an excess of emigra- 
tion over immigration, but chiefly on account of a severe 
visitation of influenza and pneumonia, which caused 5877 
deaths, or 222 per cent. of the total mortality. During 1919 
the excess of emigration continued, so that in spite of an 
increase in the military strength of 6860, there has been a 
net loss since 1911 of 23,971, giving a mean estimated population 
on June 30th, 1919, of 891,052. The birth-rate was 335 per 1000, 
slightly less than in 1917 and 1918, in each of which years it 
was 34:1. The enormous proportion of illegitimate births 
in Jamaica not only continues, but increases. In 1908-09 of 
every 100 births registered 60°59 were illegitimate ; in 1918 
the percentage was 686; in 1919 it was 70°07 (the actual 
number being. 20,964), this being the eleventh year in 
succession that an increase in the ratio has been reported. 
The lowest ratio was in St. Ann’s parish (61°36), the highest 
in St. James (77°41). The death-rate, 22°2 per 1000, shows a 
reversion to the island’s normal condition after the influenza 
visitation in 1918, when the ratio was 33:0; in 1917 it had been 
96°9, and in 1915, 22°5. The ratios in different parishes varied 
from 17:1 in Manchester and 17°7 in St. Elizabeth to 26:0 in 
Kingston and 32°6 in St. Andrew. Obviously such wide 
variation cannot be due to climate. The infantile death- 
rate, 161 (under 12 months) per 100 births, was less than in 
either of the four years preceding (17:5to 18°4). It is to be 
regretted that, of the total deaths registered (19,857) through- 
out the colony, in 73°6 per cent. the cause was not certified 
by a medical practitioner, and that the proportion of 
deaths so registered shows no sign of diminution during 
recent years. Mr. David Balfour, the Registrar-General, 
states that even in Kingston, where lack of medical facilities 
can hardly be given as an excuse, the rate has an upward 
tendency. There was, however, one prosecution under the 
Registration Law for failure to register a death, and this 
was followed by conviction. 
BLIND MASSEURS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Srr,—In an extract from the ‘‘Notes, Short Comments, 
and Answers to Correspondents ”’ in the issue of THE LANCET 
for Nov. 13th I was very glad to read the remarks with 
reference to blind masseurs, in whom I am much interested. 
I had considerable experience of the work of these men when 
in command of the Third London General Hospital during 
the war,and very cordially endorse those remarks. The 
whole question of massage is @ very serious one for the 
medical profession, as we are held responsible for the results 
of the treatment we recommend, and when there are so 
many trained and certificated masseurs and masseuses in 
the country as there are to-day it is our duty towards our 
patients to make sure that, when we prescribe massage, it is 
carried out by trained workers, who have obtained the 
certificates of recognised training societies, such as the 
Incorporated Society of Trained Masseurs (since recon- 
structed as the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics), and not by people who have had no training, or 
who are merely acquiring practice without having undergone 
a thorough training. 

May I accentuate the fact that all members of the Asso- 
ciation of Certificated Blind Masseurs referred to in the 
extract have been thoroughly trained and hold recognised 
qualifications? Finally, too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the fact that the members of the Association only undertake 
the treatmeut of patients with the consent and advice of a 
registered medical practitioner. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
BRUCE BRUCE-PORTER. 

Grosvenor-street, W., Nov. 15th, 1920. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN IN WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 

UNTIL a short time ago the Lady Chichester Hospital for 
Women and Children at Hove, Sussex, was the only hospital 
in the United Kingdom devoted to the care in its early 
stages of nervous breakdown among women and children. 
The ninth annual report, for the year ending June, 1920, 
provides a short survey of its work for the past 15 years, 
during which time women and children have come to it 
from all parts of the country, and even from such distant 
places as Egypt and Nigeria. The experience of the hospital 
confirms the arguments in favour of establishing clinics for 
the treatment of mental disease’ in connexion with the 
general hospitals. Under the present system no hospital 


treatment is provided for the majority of mental patients 
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until they have reached the certifiable and relatively incurable 
stage. What is urgently wanted for sufferers from menta! 
disorder is the same prompt and easy access to treatment as 
is at the command of the sufferers from any physical disease. 
Of the value of such prompt treatment the survey here given 
affords interesting proof. A hundred consecutive cases treated 
at the Lady Chichester Hospital are analysed. They were of 
all ages, from 6-83 years, and came from all parts of the 
country and from many differens occupations. Of the 
hundred, 54 were completely cured; 22 left the hospital 
without showing any improvement, none of them being a 
genuinely early case. Some had been ill for years, and 
might have been cured if they had been treated in time. 
Unfortunately, the hospital often has a waiting list five 
times ag numerous as the patients under treatment. ' 


WANTED—A COPY OF THE LANCET. 


A correspondent has asked us to obtain for him a copy of 
THE LANCET of Sept. 14th, 1907. 
possess a copy, we shall be much obliged if they would 
mention the price which should be paid for it. 


POOR-LAW INFIRMARY RECONSTRUCTION AT 
STEYNING. © 


SUGGESTIONS having been made by the medical officer for 
the better use of the infirmary as a surgical hospital and for 
other purposes, the Steyning (Sussex) Board of Guardians 
have decided that a room formerly used as a dispensary be 
fitted up for use as an operating theatre for minor opera- 
tions. There are two objects in view: (1) To give the nurses 
better facilities in regard to their training ; and (2) to be able 
to receive paying patients ; while, still further, the medica! 
officer has been requested to form a ‘scheme to make the 
infirmary separate and distinct from the workhouse. 
discussion it was stated that the ratepayers would not be 
called upon to pay one penny in respect of the paying 
patients treated, this being self-supporting. The proposed 
charges for paying patients are £2 2s: to £3 3s., according to 
means, the medical officer’s and anesthetist’s fees to be paid 
in addition for minor operations; and £1 lls. 6d. to £3 3s., 


according to means, and the other fees as in the previous ~ 


category in addition, for maternity cases. 


THE EFFECT OF FEEDING WITH THYROID 
PITUITARY AND PROSTATE. 


WE have already given some of the recent results oi 
thyroid feeding.! EH. R. and M. M. Hopkins, Endocrinology, 
April, 1920, find that feeding of normal frog tadpoles with 
tablets made from the anterior lobe of the hypophysis and 
sugar of milk accelerates the metamorphosis. If at the 
beginning of the experiments the tadpoles are very small, 
the frogs after the metamorphosis are never so large as the 
contro! animals, and they are feebler. If tadpoles deprived 
of their thyroids, and hence, as far as we know, unlikely 
to undergo metamorphosis, are fed with the tablets meta- 
morphosis begins within 24 hours, and advances rather 
slower than in normal animals, but a complete meta- 
morphosis is not arrived at, It would thus appear that 
both the thyroid and pituitary glands are related to 
metamorphosis. It is highly doubtful if the result depends 
on traces of iodine. Other tissues containing iodine have 
not the same effect. The two glands stand physio- 
logically in intimate relation the one to the other and 
can to a certain extent replace one another. The action of 
the two glands on tadpoles may be stated thus. The 
removal of the thyroids accelerates growth, leads to hyper- 
plasia of the pituitary, but delays metamorphosis. Removai 
of the hypophysis slows growth of the animal and the 
development of the thyroid, retards metamorphosis, and 
delays the development of the cutaneous pigment. Feeding 
normal tadpoles with thyroid or pituitary substance accele- 
rates metamorphosis. Feeding similar substances in 
thyroidless larve discharges, as it were, the missing meta- 
morphosis. If hypophysis is fed to larves without their 
hypophysis growth is excited, but metamorphosis does not 
take place. Jodine seems to be able to discharge meta- 
morphosis in larve deprived of either of these glands. 

D. I. Macht has studied the effects of prostate feeding ov 
the growth and development of tadpoles of certain species of 
rana, bufo, and amblyostoma.2 Feeding was begun at an 
early stage—three weeks and continued for several weeks ; 
pig’s liver was also given, the controls getting only the 
latter in some cases with the addition of parotid and ovary. 
Prostate tissue was obtained from rams, bulls, and oxen, and 
sometimes human gland was obtainable. In all* cases 
prostate feeding accelerated growth and metamorphos!s.- 
This may be due to an internal secretion of the prostate. 
In any case the prostate of the bull exerted a greater effect 
on tadpoles than that of the ox. 








_ i THe Lancer, Sept. 4th, p. 509. 
2 Journal of Neurology, April, 1920. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE 


Advisory Committee on Atmospheric Pollution 





REPORT ON OBSERVATIONS IN THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1920 





INTRODUCTION. 


_ Tuts Report, being the Sixth Annual one, follows 
oractically similar lines to the Fifth Report. 

The delay in publication of Reports has been 
teferred to previously and the steps taken to try 
amd remedy this. There is still some delay in 
setting the returns from a few of the Stations, but 
dn the whole it is satisfactory to be able to state 
ihat returns are sent in, as a rule, in good time and 
Within the limits referred to in the last Report of 
the Committee. This enables the compilation and 
abulation to be proceeded with and avoids the 
lelay which would otherwise be incurred. 

The following list shows the Stations in opera- 
jon during the year 1919-20 :— 
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Municipalities. 
Birmingham... 
Kingston-on-Hull 
London County Council ... 
Corporation of London ... 

Malvern ... fee 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 
Rochdale 

Rothamsted ... 

St. Helens 
Southport 
Glasgow ... 
Stirling ... Rew, ok 
Meteorological Office, London 


Gauges. 


a eo Sl el el oo a 


29 


It will thus be seen that we have 29 gauges in 
peration at present, and some further Stations are 
bout to start observations during the current 
°ar, including Wishaw and Worthing. 


| _ Forming the Sixth Report of the Committee for the 
Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution 


The Committee would again draw attention to 
the importance of making measurements of deposit 
in seaside and other health resorts. It is, of 
course, of great interest to know that there is a 
heavy deposit of soot and other impurities in 
certain cities and to observe the improvement or 
otherwise resulting from the efforts made to abate 
smoke, but it is also of importance that people 
selecting a health resort should have some data 
on which to judge the purity or otherwise of 
the air. 


The returns received from all Observing Stations 
are not published in full in this Report as they 
have already appeared in THE LANCET. In two 
cases, however—i.e., St. Helens and Malvern, 
representing the high and low deposits respectively, 
the full returns are given.’ 


The full returns are available for reference in 
THE LANCET, and the following list gives the dates 
of issues in which these returns are to be found :-— 


Return for— 

- April, 1919. Published in THE LANCET of Dec. 27th, 1919. 
May, 29 9 ”» ? 9 93 9 
June, ,, ¥ ,, Jan. 10th, 1920. 
July, ”? ” 29 9 39 99 9 
Aug., ,, r 99 5, Feb. 14th, ,, 
Sept., ” ” 9 ” 29 29 79 
Oct, ° 3 », Mcéh.13th, ,, 
Nov., ” 9 ” 9 9 ”? 29 
Dec., __,, + . ,, May 22nd, ,, 
Jan., 1920. ‘3 99 et ‘9 9 
Feb., _,, 4 4 », Aug. 14th, ,, 
Mch., ,, Py ze net hie oh 








1 Although both Southwark Park and Ravenscourt Park, London, 
showed higher total deposits for the year, these were not selected 
as representative Owing to the abnormally high deposits in April 


and June respectively- 
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‘same place. Whether this effect is areal one hag 
hardly been definitely established yet, but the 
Committee think it advisable to experiment on the 
point, and it has been suggested by Mr. Baxendel 
that a Nipher Shield should be fitted to the deposit 
gauge. One of the difficulties in ascertaining 
whether the gauge is registering exactly the correc! 
amount of deposit is the absence of a standard t« 
compare with. It is possible, though most improb 
able, that when the deposit gauge registers les; 
rain than the standard rain gauge the latter mai 
be at fault. It may be that the amount of soli 
deposit is affected quite differently from the rainfall 
However, this is a point which should be capabl 
of elucidation experimentally, and the Committé 
hope to be able to deal with it in the near future. 





























List of tables—The tables in this Report are 
similar to those published in the Fifth Report. 
A list is given below :— 

1. Monthly deposit for two selected stations—i.e., St. Helens 
and Malvern, representative of high and low deposits 
respectively. 

2. Total solids deposited monthly at all stations. 

3. Mean monthly deposits at all stations for the summer 
half years—i.e., April to September, 1918 and 1919. 


4. Mean monthly deposits at all stations for the winter 
half years—i.e., October to March, 1918-19 and 1919-20. 


5 and 6. Classification of the stations under Groups A, B, C, 
and D, according to the amounts of the various 
elements of pollution for the same periods as in Nos. 3 
and 4. 

Vand 8. Totals of stations classed A, B, C, and D for each 
element of pollution for summer and winter months, 
prepared from Tables V. and VI., and for the same 
periods. : 

9. Comparison of mean monthly deposit during summer 
and winter. 

10. Average deposit of each element of pollution for each 
month for the following groups of stations :— 

(Y) Two London stations. 
(Z) Four Glasgow stations. 





RESULTS OF YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 3ist, 1920. 


Table I. is self-explanatory and shows the cor 
plete figures for two Stations representing high an 
low deposits respectively, and for which analyse 
are available. we 


Referring now to Table II., in which the toti 
solids deposited monthly at all Stations are give! 
it will be seen that, although the Station showin 
the highest mean monthly deposit for the year: 
Southwark Park with 15°35 metric tons per squal 
kilometre, it is probable that either Newcastl 
on-Tyne or Rochdale, for which the full year 
results were not obtainable, would have exceed: 
this figure. If the Stations be arranged in tl 
order of mean monthly deposit for the year, | 
shown in the last column of Table IT., the followit 
result is obtained :— 


(A) Total solids deposited in the summer months of 1919 
expressed as percentages of the deposits in the 
summer months 1918. 

(B) Total solids deposited in the winter months of 1919-20 
expressed as percentages of the deposits in the same 
months 1918-19. 

(C) Summary of the classification of Tables VII. and VIII. 
showing comparison of deposits for 1918-19 and 1919-20. 

(D) Highest and lowest mean monthly deposits in 1919-20 in 
tons per square kilometre. 


(EK) Summary of Table IX. Comparison of summer and 


Metric tons pe 
sq. kilometre 


winter deposits for the year April, 1919, to March, 1920. Southwark Park ... ... se eee see ete eee 15°35 
(F) Analysis of Table X. showing the months of highest Ravenscourt Park ... 0... ee ve ee oe 14°09 
and lowest deposit for each element of pollution. St: Teleng’” |... 0.8 OR SI ee 13°83 
In Table X. the figures for deposit for each Richmond Park, Glasgow ... «1. «++ ++ 12°15 
month have been adjusted to a standard month of Tolleross Park, Glasgow... .. 1. +1 ++ 1169 
30 days, as referred to in the last Report, in Blythswood Square, Glasgow «.. .. + 1145 
order to eliminate apparent discrepancies arising Golden Lane, London ee we v1. vee 1s 1128 
from the different number of days in the months. ‘Botanic Gardens, Glasgow «+. 1 s+ 10°91 
Finsbury Park, Gondon ... «1. +.) seo 10°78, 
THE STANDARD GAUGE. Victoria Park, Glasgow 2..2 2...) fa) Gy eae 
Ruchill Park, Glasgow ... «+. +51 see os 9°53: 
fe the last Report reference was made to the Alexandra Park, Glasgow ke Ae 
weathering of the enamel surface of the Standard 
Gauge, and to the fact that a varnish had been Bellahouston Park, Glasgow... + +. + Soy 
found which appeared to fulfil the necessary con- London, Meteorological Office ©... .. .- 845 
ditions. This varnish has been applied to the Queen’s Park, Glasgow ... + 1 ++ + 801 
gauges which showed any indication of weathering, Victoria Park, London ... «. .. + «- TO 
and so far appears to give satisfactory results. Southport, Hesketh Park ... ... .. +. 6-41 
The copper connexion, illustrated on p. iv. of the Southport, Woodvale Moss .. .. «. «. 5&4 
Fifth Report, has also been made and fixed to all Rothamsted :..... “sd s+) ae) 
Malvern. ov.) 00) s-s5)see) <a) aa 517 


the gauge vessels, so that errors arising from the 
dripping of water from the outside of the gauge 
vessel into the open necks of bottles, or from leakage 
of water outside the connexion to the botile, should 
now be eliminated. 


There has been some suspicion that the large 
deposit gauge, when exposed in windy positions, 
did not give a true record of the amount of rain. 
Attention was drawn to this by Mr. Baxendell, who 
observed that his gauge, situated at Woodvale Moss, 
Southport, a very exposed position, usually regis- 
tered less rain than a standard rain gauge in the 


Comparison with Previous Figures. 


In Tables III. and IV. the deposits for the t 
years have been compared for the summer 4 
winter months respectively, and reference shoi 
now be made to these tables. 


Asin the previous Reports, the deposit of tc 
solids will be used in what follows for compari: 
between the two years. The results shown 
Tables III]. and IV. have been summarised 
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TABLE I.—Monthly Deposit at Two Selected Stations, St. Helens and Malvern. 









































; 
' Metric tons per square kilometre. 
Month. Station. ae Insoluble matter. | Soluble matter. | Included in soluble matter. 
‘ i 5 z FR * ae a 7 Y = 
a Carbon- Total 
a's Tar. peas ane ye | Ash, | SOlids. | Sulphate Chlorine |Ammonia 
acs hat ignition. | (805). (Cl). | (NHs). 
i; 3 i fe | ee, 
1919. | | | | 
| April St. Helens... ... 45 0-06 1°67 0°86 1°80 | 4°50 SSIs He L3G eer ye 0:05 
we» malvern ~... *... 46 — 0°20 0°33 0°28 1:10 193 | O51 | O10 | Trace 
_ May Bu. celeng ... | ... 16 0°05 0°38 1-11 O:18 5 1h) 1°05 2°78 | O48 | O19 0:01 
45 Malvern: ...° ... 24 _ 0°23 0°26 0°35 > 1; 0°82 1°63 8 OSI Fe Oo7 Trace 
’ June St. Helens*... ... _ — — _ ini — oo | — $e — 

7 5; Malvern... ... | 23 Trace 0:07 0°30 0°30 =| 0°95 1°63 0:41 Ol O7 tie Ure 
July St. Helens... ... 23 0°05 0:08 3°46 L718*)) e265 742} 1:05 | O50 | O-O1 
e's posiverneyy) <0. 2... 74 Trace 0°23 0°23 O85) 41 41°72 5°03 | 0°77 |} O15 | 0:02 
Aug. St. Helens... .... | 127 0°20 2°64 4°98 3599 | 6:60 18°41 750 1 a 165 0:18 
+ Malvern... ... 62 Trace 0°18 1:00 1:10 4°30 6°58 275 | 1°03 0°01 
‘Sept. St. Helens... ... | 62 0-11 1:74 5°84 3°03 5°13 15°85 SEE F126 ee ta Os 
; ¥ Malvern... ... tn 44 Nil 0°18 O97): | 20°95 5°25 7°35 2°96 R O1S i OOl 
| Oct. St. Helens... ... | 65 0°32 5°29 8-21 | 0:48 3°55 15°85 1:03 | 0°64; | ..0:08 
i Pialvernen... ...00} 1-62 — 0°05 0°12 | ‘0°61 1°38 2°16 cia ee O' l2n OE 
‘Nov. | St.Helens... .. | 67 | 0-28 288 | 477 | 0-20 | 447 | 1260 / 155 | o67 | oor 
i ., Malvern... .... | 36 — 0°14 0-49 0°34 | 0°54 1:52 O42 sure 0715 | Trace 
, Dec. St. Helens... ... | 132 0°17 5°45 | 5:18 198 | 662 17:40 2°36 1:98 0-11 
es, Pomeavertr.! .:.. — = — — a — — a= — 

7 1920. : | | 

Jan. St. Helens... ... | 104 0°26 3°36 4:99 0°41 5°81 14°83 2:07 1:68 2a tn O23 
fo» Malvern eave ck SO — 0:24 0°88 1:15 2°83 5:20 1-80 O45 | 0:25 
| Feb. pueielengs...5 3....| 72 0°08 {| 0°86 believes Oath 416 1°23 D4 Qo 6 13) ost OO 
i », ROGAN OYTO OS 65.4)... 18 Trace 0°07." |} ©0°20 0°26 | 0°77 1°32 036 | 0:05 Trace 
' Mar. St. Helens... .. 90 0:21 TAT i 280 O41 9126716 50°92 2210: BRAGS POT 
- Malvern ... ... 87 Trace 0°20 0°23 0°59 | 1:54 2°57 OT Se O15 Mea -O2 
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TABLE II.—Total Solids Deposited Monthly at all Stations, in Metric Tons per Square Kilometre. 


—_ 



























































1919. | 1920. | Mean 
Station. ; | “TT Nera ore ee MONtHLY 
April. ; May. June. July. | Aug | Sept.) Oct. | Noy.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. ‘March. | deposit. 
eae a ae er ty aay | | | | i wed JOT taLoisic | 
ingston-upon-Hull ... ... ... _ | — | — — | — |; — | — 18-48 11°57 | 13°92 13-79 | 13°90 | — 
4ondon :— | | | | | | | | | | 
Meteorological Office .. ... | 1211 | 3:84) 6-20. 6°96 | 8°27| 3:74) 6-91) 6-65 | 11-05] 11-91} 10:36) 13-21 | 3-43 
Meansbury Park... 2. ... ... | 11:26 | 4:38) 5:73 Cae 4°13 | 14°36 | 17-70 | 18-23) 8-83) 5-48) 9-63 | 10:78 
‘Ravenscourt Park... ... ... | 1959 | — | 44-65 | 153} 8°72) 12-19; — | 7:02}15-48; — | 600] 5:60 | 14-09 
‘Southwark Park ... ... .. | 41:95 | 18-33) — 1617} 9:33 | 11-35 | 17-97 10-70 17-30| 8°63] 8:00) 9:09 | 15:35 
@ictoria Park... ... ... ... 5:90 1:72! 3:84) 3:97) 7:05 | 617 | 15-09/19:12} — | 553] 642) 7-64 | 7°50 
GoldenLane .. ... .. ... | 1453 | 7-62| 7-96 | 12:05 12°78} 8-70 | 10-41 | 16°57 | 11-33 10°07; — | 12-05 | 11:28 
ee et | 195 | 165) 1:63} 5-05 ))' 658) 7:35] 216] 152) — | 520] 132] - 257 | 37 
Meee one Pyne Oho} om fk mate Sf eh eel ig-95| —. bare | 9-91 14-37) 18-74 + 
Meare fm | fogs | 133-06 | 26:50 | 26-34 35:34 | — 
Se eS | BLO SL 399 2°83} 417) 496) 3:43 3:80) 6-59} 5:28 | 4:13 | 3:27) 3-70 4:11 
fee ee | 889.) 278) — | 7-421 18-41] 15-85 | 15-85 | 12-60 17-40 | 14:83 | 7-23 | 30-99 13-83 
outhport :— | | | | | | 
‘Hesketh Park... .. .. .. | 499 3-70) 609 | 3°91 | 11°76; 6:29, 6°01| 6:76/ 10°58} 7-60 4:19 4-98 6°41 
Mypodvale Moss ... ... ... | 298 | 2°56] 533| 3:55| 9:28 | 9°76| 6°27 4:05) 6:58| 4:55) 3:85| 5-30 5°34 
ME EG eh ess cues |p — eh mh Foe | 4°36] 4-36r] a - a > 
lasgow :— | | | | | 
Alexandra Park ... ... .. | 7:06 | 6:15 12:58| 7:22/10-01] 8-16) 5:85, — | 13-09 | 13-74 9°36 | 11-21 9-49 
/Bellahouston Park ... ... | 9:89 | 7:86 11-83) 6:50 7:04} 6°43) 4°85 | 12-45 | 10:97} 13-43) 9-71| 5:51 8:87 
|Blythswood Square ...... | 814 | 7:05'16:07| — |11:14/19-92) 640) | 13-68 | 13°74 | 13-26) 11-85 | 11°43 
‘BotanicGardens ... ... ... | 11-39 | 9:91} 13:27) 8-86 9-96 | 8:27) 7-77 11:82/ 14-20)14-75| 9-55 11-15 10-91 
Queen’s Park ... | 10:15 | 670 11-28) 7-41) 7:06) 7:05) 3°77/11:37) 9:07) 8-27) 7:25| 6-79 8:01 
Richmond Park . | 20°29 7-29 | 12-95 | 9-05 | 10°84) 10-58} 6-96 18-47 | 15-77/ 14-71 | 8-90 10:00. 12°15 
Ruchill Park ... ... ... ... | 8°88 | 5-71 13-21 | 7-42} 10-91} 8-98! 6-45 11-59; — | 13°38 | 9-93) 8-41 9°53 
Tolicross Park... | 916 | — /|13-98| 8-97 15-04 13:09! 7-95 12-59/ 1515 /13-47/11-26) 7-97 | 11:69 
Victoria Park ... | 


hae 0) 6°66 14:99! 7-55 | 10°69} 11:29) 639) — = 11-47 | 12-33 10°32 | 12°56 10°38 
ee 1 ; ied ae ~~ as a a sake ee: 
“ No returns | Average of two months 
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TABLE JII.—SUMMER RESULTS. | J 


Comparison of Mean Monthly Deposits for each Station for 


| 





Half Years April to September, 1918 and 1919. 




















































bi Metric tons per square kilometre. 2 
— 7 
= = Insoluble matter. (Soluble matter. a Included in soluble matter. a Bo 
3 3 
Station. rp = &|-— ‘ : : : ay Me as 
Se aoa Loss @ | suiphate| Chlorine |Ammonial® 8 © 
= aceous = ulphate orine |Ammonia!~ 5 
a5) Tar.| 2¢¢08S | Ash.| on |Ash-| $8 | ag(SOs).| (Cl). | (NHs)- 19 
than tar. ignition. an 7; 
London :— Pods 
Meteorological Office ... 1918 70 | 1°10 1°91 2°76 2°00 4°78 | 11°55 1:59 - 0°69 0°22 5 
1919 46 | O11 1:50 1:93 | 1°87 1°45 | 6°85 0 72 0°54 0°05 { 6 
Finsbury Park 1918 51 | 0:06 159 7°86 1°69 3°34 | 14°55 1°45 0°37 0:07 5 
1919 46 | 0-09 1:02 4°18 1°48 2°42 | 9°18 1°42 0°37 0:07 6 
Ravenscourt Park 1918 57 | 0:07 1:74 5°10 hie, 2°89 | 11°54 1:35 - 0°40 0°16 6 
1919 41 | 0°16 3°31 |10°36 1:98 2°73 | 18°53} 1°66 0°52 0°18 5 
Southwark Park ... 1918 43 | 0:08 1°83 5°61 2°74 3°80 | 14°05 2°21 0°53 0°14 6 
1919 45 | 0:06 3°76 771 4°30 3°60 | 19°43 3°75 0°64 |: 0°29 5 
Victoria Park 1918 40 | 0:06 1°84 7:20 | 1:12 2°06 | 12°27 1°20 0°25 - 0°09 5 
1919 33 | 0°03 0°56 1:43 1:08 1:68 | 4°78 1°21 0°28 0°11 6 
Golden Lane ... 1918 77 | 0°10 2°63 3°63 1°75 4°29 | 12°39 2°07 0°86 0°28 6 
1919 41 | 0°08 2°28 4:05 1°59 3:02 | 10°61 1°54 0°54 0°62 6 
St. Helens .. 1918 90 | 0°32 2°49 5:54 | 2°74 5:34 | 16°46 2°63 1:60 0°23 6 
1919 55 | 0°09 1°30 3°25 2°04 3°99 | 10°67 1°78 0°92 0:07 5 
Southport :-— 
Hesketh Park 1918 90 | 0:02 0°37 0°48 1:58 4:18 | 6°63 1°67 0°67 0°08 6 
1919 46 | 0°02 0°51 1-48 | 0°96 3°16 | 6°12 1:07 0°46 0°04 6 
Woodvale Moss... 1918 See — oe aloe — | 6°33 ae — om 6 
1919 40; — tt 1 at OG — — — 6 
Glasgow :— 
Alexandra Park ... 1918 56 |. 0-11 2°53 3°85 1:21 2°54 | 10°26 1°39 0°18 0°12 6 
1919 46 | 0°05 1:27 3°13 1:42 | 2°67 | 8°53 1:50 0-41 0°10 6 
Bellahouston Park 1918 52 | 0°10 1:39 4:02 1-31 2°69 | 9°52 1:42 0°16 0:04 | 5 
1919 45 | 0:08 1:49 2°43} 1:05 3°17 | 8°26 1°45 0:26 0:06 6 
Blythswood Square 1918 62 | 0°10 1°61 3°30 | 1:48 2°48 | 8°97 1:49 0:19 015 | 6 
1919 56 | 0:10 1:79 4-06 2°01 3:10 | 11°06 1°62 0°28 0-14 5 
Botanic Gardens ... 1918 72 | O17 73°} S9T 2°58 4-03 | 12°48 1°83 0:20 0:07 6 
1919 53 | 0°05 1°31 3°25 1°81 3°86 | 10°28 1°89 0°22 0°06 6 
Queen’s Park... 1918 69 | O-1l 1:13 3°02-| 1°79 4-03 | 10-07 1:64 0°22 0:07 6 
1919 52 | 0:03 111 2°57 1:08 3°46 | 8:28 1:52 0°19 0-06 6 
Richmond Park ... 1918 50 | 0°13 1:49 4-14) 1:94 2°93 | 10°64 1°63 0°26 0°12 a5 
1919 49 | 0:06 2°06 3°62 1°85 4°03 | 11°82 1:80 0:31 0°10 6 
Ruchill Park ... 1918 58 | 0°16 1:88 3°53 1°62 2°85 | 10°02 1°59 0°16 0:07 6 
1919 58 | 0°05 1:38 3:29 |. 1°31 3°15.) 9°19 1:57 0:23 0:08 6 
Tolicross Park 1918 48 | 0°16 1:73 4°86 | 2°52 3°19 | 12°45 157 0°17 0:08 5 
1919 55 | 0-09 2°00 4°38 1:54 4:04 | 12°05 1:93 0°23 0:08 5 
Victoria Park... 1918 60 | O-11 1-49 | 3:93 2°09 2°54 | 10°18 1:56 0°25 0:09 5 
1919 54 | 0:04 1:21 3°15 1:77 4-01 | 10°18 2°29 0°23 0-11 6 


Tables A and B. In Table A the Stations are 
divided into two groups, those showing an increased 
deposit in the summer of 1919 and those showing 
a diminished deposit when compared with the 
same months of 1918. In Table B the winter 
months have been dealt with in a similar 
manner. 

Turning now to the summary shown in Table A, 
we find that only four Stations show an increased 
deposit, two of these being in London and two in 
Glasgow. On the other hand, 12 Stations show a 
diminished deposit in the summer of 1919 when 
compared with 1918. This diminution is very 
well marked in the majority of the Stations 
referred to. 


Referring to the Fifth Report, for 1918-19, it 
will be seen that the same conditions held good 
when the deposits for the summer of 1918 were 
compared with those for 1917. In 1918 the 
Meteorological Office gauge showed an increased 
deposit amounting to 108 per cent. of the 1917 











figure, whereas in 1919 the summer deposit 
the same Station had fallen to 59 per ‘cent. of th 
1918 deposit. This gauge is on the roof and subje 
to special conditions. Building operations we! 
going on close to it in 1917. The deposit i 
Ravenscourt Park and Southwark Park during tl 
<ummer of 1919 was 160 per cent. and 138 per cer 
respectively of the deposit for the same Stations : 
1918. On the other hand,as shown in the Fif 
Report, the same two Stations in 1918 showed 
diminution of deposit compared with 1917, ti 
percentages of the 1917 deposit being respective 
67 per cent. and 82 per cent. We thus find « 
erratic variation from year to year, Stations sho’ 
ing a diminution one year may show an increa 
the following, and vice versa. | 


The two Glasgow Stations—ie., Blythswo' 
Square and Richmond Park, shown in Table A 
having an increased deposit in 1919, both had 
diminished deposit in 1918 when compared wi 
the previous year. 
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TABLE IV.—WINTER RESULTS. 


iz Comparison of Mean Monthly Deposit for Each Station for Half Years October 
| to March, 1918-19, and 1919-20. 



































: 3 Metric tons per square kilometre. \2 
i, * le ee as ' Paes <4 ok 
V3 | = = Insoluble matter. Solublematter. @ Included in soluble matter. ieee 3 
’ Station. (oo < aes he | i, |) = y ar, ee oe en § 
| rg CBE: Loss wa | | oad 
| log ‘a | Tar. ®¢e0US | agp | ni Ash. ia Sulphate | Chlorine Ammonia) SF 
; | E pcr ranttion. 3 as (SOs).| (Cl). | (NHs). 4 
ee et tee Mae Wd % a es: } 
London :— | | | | 
- Meteorological Office ... 1918-19 46) 0:14 1-72 =| 4°59 1°33 5°56 | 10°13 B33 0°62 0:04 | 4 
| 1919-20 | 35 | 0:2 2°30 4:50, 1:38 1:60 10°02 0°69 0°66 0:04 | 6 
' Finsbury Park ... ... 1918-19 | 75 | 0°19{ 1°36 | 4°25 4°38 £90) L799 479 1:49 Ot ae 
y | 1919-20 | 44 | 0-09 TASS 4-12") 206 4:02 | 12°37 2°15 0°52 008 | 6 
Ravenscourt Park ... 1918-19 (56/008 1:25 | 2:45/ 313 | 4:80 /11-'72! 2°83 0°85 OSs dist 
| 1919-20 | 34 | 0:07 Ore Ope 2°71 | 1°74 35:08 | 8:53 1°64 0°43 OLS! te 4 
_ Southwark Park... ... 1918-19 | 46 0-13 PhS a8 6°79 6°70 | 19°46 6°35 1-05 O45" on G 
; 1919-20 | 39; 0:08; 1:77 | 3:60/ 217 | 4-33/11:95| 2:34 0-60 013 | 6 
| Victoria Park... ... .. 1918-19 32/003 0-95 | 2:27) 211 |491/10-29 1:86 0-40 005 | 4 
1919-20 | 30 | 0:06 157 =| 4:26 1°73 3°14 | 10°76 1-76 0°47 0:06 #1525 
iwGoldenane... .. ... | 1918-19 | 57/ 0:09; \3:24 | 408) 1:68 | 4:47/1357) 2-11 0:84 C18 biG 
i 1919-20 | 42 | 0°06) 2°72 |-4:13} . 1°60 3°58 | 12°09 1:72 0°80 0:20 | 5 
Meevern, ... 2... 1918-19 | 39; — 0°33°% |. 1°36 | 0°61 2°24 | 4-55 0-90 0°23 DO an 
| 1919-20 | 57) — | O14 | 0:38; O55 | 1-41) 256) 0:84 0-18 006 | 5 
Newcastle-on-Tyne... ... 1918-19 | 50. 014 441 | 789) 218 | 3961858 1:81 | 0-54 015 | 6 
1919-20 | 73! 030} 311 | 5:69 p 2:10 S510 14:90 }Serd°9l | (0°74 013 {5 
Mee yteet-t4) yes) 1918-19 1144; — | — —} — — | 23°16 —- — — | 3 
f 1919-20 136 | — ee ty ee — — | 29:95 — | 5 
WeeHelens.. .. .. ... | 1918-19 | 83/020; 2:22 | 3-73| 3°71 | 9:20/19-08| 4-63 2-21 005 | 6 
i 1919-20 | 88 | 0°22) 2°53 | 4:51 0°75 8°46 | 16°47 1°76 1°29 O10 | 6 
Southport ns | | | 
' Hesketh Park BAe, iF acs 1918-19 | 95 | 0°03 0°68 Polos 2°25 4°21 | 7:71 1°63 0:92 0-01 6 
f 1919-20 | 79 | 0:03 0°54 | 1:03 1°24 3°84 | 6°69; 1°23 0°82 006 | 6 
| Woodvale Moss ... ... 1918-19 Lah trite a ~ — | 5°64 — —,| 6 
ote Ph GO pe et me a =f 510 bp — — | 6 
Glasgow :— | | | 
| Alexandra Park ... ... 1918-19 66 | 0:09 2°20 3°81 2°35 4°66 | 13°10 2°32 O38 «014-40 6 
1919-20 | 81 | 0:05 1°19 2°65 2°84 3°92 | 10°65; 1:92 E14 Chee OSes 
Bellahouston Park ... 1918-19 | 79/ 0:04 157 | 269} 330 | 615/1375 299 | 038 | O10 | 1 
1919-20 | 88 | 0:05 0°88 1-67 2°62 4°27 | 9°49 £89 ene) 1:49 E0064 | 6 
| Blythswood Square .. 1918-19 | 86/ 0:19 2:82 | 455| 2-48 | 5-62 /1567) 314 | O42 | O22 | 6 
1919-20 | 96 | 0:08 1°10 2°85 3°12 4°64 | 11°79 BA ae dea per OTS 
_ Botanic Gardens ... ... 1918-19 | 96 | 0°13; 2°52 4°32 4°97 8°82 | 20°74 464 | O61 | 018 | 6 
1919-20 | 97 | 0:07 1°30 2°52 | 2:97 4-68 | 11:54 A249 St T1135 | 0-12 6 
_Queen’s Park ... ... 1918-19 | 84/ 0:08 1:48 S15 42'S] 5:33 | 12°33 | 268 | 0:36 | 018 | 6 
1919-20 {101 | 0:06; 0°76 1°62 1°86 See lee hear? 1°15 ; 9°08 6 
“Richmond Park ... .. | 1918-19 | 61/009) 1:88 | 3:03} 3:29 | 4611290! 3:32 | O32 | O16 | 1 
1919-20 (102 | 0:09 1-42 3°65 2°76 So} LAT 2:28)" | 122 4 2033 6 
Seeeuchill Park... ... ... 1918-19, | 92) OrlL |) 1-79 2°63 2°37 4-65 | 11°56; 2°79 0°36 O17 | 6 
: 1919-20 | 97 | CORE B39 2°39 2°54 $56 | 9°95) = 2°34 1-11 a ates 
| Tollcross Park ... ... | 1918-19 | 61/008) 1:76 | 433! 210 | 5:00 11327) 2°95 0-38 0°16 ] 
| 1919-20: | 97 | 0710 | 1°43 3°26 | 2°45 4°16 11°40 2°44 1-09 Oll | 6 
jemiovoria Park... ... ... 1918-19 | 98 | 0:04 1:29 2°55 5°95 7°88 | 15°71 5:44 O59: iin Othe eerie 
: 1919-20 | 96 | O11 / 1:12 | 1°95 2°95 4°49 | 10°61 5:95 150° :-) SOL 2 eee 


Generally speaking, however, there is evidence | the winter of this year, the greatest diminution 
‘of a considerable diminution of summer deposit in| being shown in Malvern and the Botanic 
‘practically all the districts in which the deposit | Gardens, Glasgow, both with 56 per cent. of 
Sauges have been set up. the previous winter’s deposit, and the least 
| reduction being the Meteorological Office Station, 
London, with 99 per cent. of the previous winter’s 
deposit. 


‘Turning now to an examination of the deposit 
during the winter months, and referring to Table B. 
Out of 21 Stations included in the table only two | 
‘showed an increased deposit during the winter of; It is necessary to keep in mind that this com- 
1919-20 compared with the previous winter, these | parison is made on the total solids only, and fora 
two being Victoria Park, London, with 104 per cent. | comparison of each of the elements of the deposit 
of the 1918-19 deposit, and Rochdale with 129 per | reference must be made to Tables IIT. and TV.. 
cent. of the 1918-19 deposit. On the other hand, | which give the figures in full, as to deal with each 
19 Stations showed a diminished deposit during | element: here would occupy too much space. 
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It is satisfactory to note generally that 
the deposit at practically all stations has 
diminished during the winter and the summer 








TABLE B.—Total Solids Deposited in Winter Months 
1919-20 Haupressed as Percentages of Deposits in 


the Same Months, 1918-19. 


















































of 1919-20, as compared with the previous 

year. Deposit. 

TABLE A.—Total Solids Deposited in Summer Poteet a Di ae oan 
Months, 1919, expressed as Percentages of % | aay % | 
Deposits in the same months 1918. bree aoe ¥e a otsorologell inc a 

Dennait Rochdale ... 129 | Finsbury Park 69 | 
_ Ravenscourt Park 13 
Fit 7 Ghose Gia ae Sep or ene Southwark Park .:. 61. 
uy Oren in 1919. Diminished in 1919. _ Golden Lane ... 89. 
% % | Malvern ree 56 
ee sein ae Park 160 | aT ctaeecl betel Office... 59 | Newoastie ont at > 
Southwark Park... 138 Finsbury Park 63 | Be Gal E q 
Victoria Park 4 Southport :— | 
Coldenarianears 86 Hesketh Park 87 
Giutiaiane ee 65 _ Woodvale Moss 90° 
Southport if Alecia ee 82. 
Woodvale Moss... 88 Bellaheo aa 69 
Giaorts i nevouse. __ Blythswood Square 15 
Blythswood Square ... 123| Alexandra Park 83 _ Botanic Gardens 56 | 
Richmond Park ... 111 joe Pellshouston ark 87 p( Queen's Touhe -| 
| Botanic Gardens ... 82 Richmond Park 97 
| Queen’s Park... 82 Ruchill Park ... 86 
| Ruchill Park ... 92 Tollcross Park 86 
| Tollcross Park 97 Victoria Park... 68. 
TABLE V.—Classification (Summer Months), April to September, 1919. 
| } | 
| | Insoluble matter. Hoamore Fa eee ee 
; | Rain- | Carbon- | | rie Total & : te 
Bein: ey | aceous ‘Loss on| solids. |Sulph-| Chlo- | 82 | 2 ) 
*-| Tar. | other | Ash. | igni- | Ash. | ateas | rine | 9M | © ) 
| than | tion. | (SOs). | (Cl) ga} 9 , : : | 
| tar. | | 4 |4)A4)B)Cjm 
London :— | | rN z A ae oS ar | 
Meteorological Office | 46 | B B AAR A B A B B 61316 | 0 0 
Finsbury Park ... Lab aur eB B B B B B B B B/6|0/9| 0  ® 
Ravenscourt Park ... | AL Re 0 C D B B C B B C 5°] 0/1 4 | 4\a 
Southwark Park 1 aber B C C D B C C B D | 5. | 0ahe3°\) 4am 
Victoria Park itis Pa A A Baia A B A B | 6|.5|-4-+ Ol 
Golden Lane fora Soa Boe) > Beal. (Baetich mans B B | D:|6 | 0-3) oum™ 

Malvern ... AG yi 8 A oe B A Balsa. A |6)'7) 2 | Of 

St. Helens 5 | B Bun tuBid 4B} Baw ee B Cc | B|5|0| 8 | iam 

Southport :— | | | 

Hesketh Park ... 464 Ue Aa GAs CB iB aes B Bas 4\5 | Og 
Woodvale Moss... | 40 — ee eg yee ee B ne es _ 0 |} 10a 
Glasgow :— | | | a 
Alexandra Park | 46 | B B B | B B B B B B 6 | 0 | 9 |) Oa» 
Bellahouston Park ... 45 te aes B Bh. |e B B B A B|6/]11°8 } Om 
Blythswood Square... 56 | B B B | B B B B A B 5 1 | 8 | 0°78) 
Botanic Gardens 53 | BAP a B Bee B B A B 6’) 1 | 82 ep 
Queen’s Park 620 B B | B B B A B 6 | 2) 7.0m 
Richmond Park 49 Bevan B Bi hia B B B B |6/01{ 9.000 
Rucbil] Park HBS Bini ae Si iB Pete B B A B | 6:1 |-8 /agmeO 
Tolicross Park .:. | 55 By FeE Baas UB | B B B A B 5 1 | 8 | 0.| 0 
Victoria Park | 54 iN | B B ath bee B B A B | 6 | 2-4 TORO 
\ \ | 
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i Classification under Letters A, B, C, and D. 

Fi The method of classifying under the letters A, B, 

'€, and D has been fully explained in previous 

- Reports, but to avoid the necessity for reference to 
these the basis of the classification is given 
‘herewith. 

| Class A includes the Stations which have less 

than 1 unit of deposit per square kilometre. 

k Class B, the Stations which have between 1 and 3 

_ units of deposit per square kilometre. 

/ Olass C, the Stations which have between 3 and 5 

“units of deposit per square kilometre. 

; 

\ 


1 

| 

| 
t 


i 
i 
} 


j 


Class D, the Stations which have 5 or more units 
‘of deposit per square kilometre. 
' The unit has been adjusted to suit each separate 
,element, but the proportional division has been 
, kept the same throughout. Thus for “ total solids” 
the unit is 5 tons, and the law of classification 
‘ig :-— 
| Class A, less than 5 tons per square kilometre 
“per month. 
M Class B, from 5 to 15 tons per square kilometre 
,per month. 
* Class C, from 15 to 25 tons per square kilometre 
sper month. 
» Class D, 25 or more tons per square kilometre 
per month. 
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TABLE VI.—Classification (Winter Months), October, 1919, to 







[Nov. 20, 1920 vij 


It will be understood that the figure 5 belongs to 
Class B, not Class A, and so on. The units and 
limits in the several cases are shown in tabular 
form below. 


Insoluble Matter. 























Unit. Limits. 
|'Tons per; 4 
ot sq. kilo. Teds B | C D 
| i over 
month | than | 
EL RR Tee ry ue 0°05 | 0:05 | 0:05 to 0°15 | 0°15 t00°25 0°25 
Carbonaceous| | 
other than tar| 1 bot MATS. S GOS eg 5 
PAST MA RFs 20) 2 eg 2 to 6 6 to 10 10 
Soluble Matter. 
Loss on igni- } 
tion ... 0:75 0°75 | 0°75 to 2°25 | 2:25 to 3°75 | 3°75 
Ash 1°5 1:5 1°5 to 4°5 4°5 to 75 | 75 
Total solids 5 | 5 | 5tol5 | 15 to 25 | 2% 
Sulphates ... 1 bap: stows 4) S405 5 
Chlorine 0°3 Ors 0°3 to 0°9 09tol'5 | 1:5 
Ammonia ... 0:05 0°05 | 0°05 to0°15 | 0°15 t0 0°25 | 0:25 





a ae - rama 


March, 1920. 






























































i | ae 
Insoluble matter. PS an okuded, in soluble a | ae 
in- [ee Tie oe On! ry: 
Station. fail an Carbon-| | | Total | Sule | fee al ue | 
| ce *oFere sat, |P08,2°| gan, | P| phate | blo” | Ee | | 
f Tar. | ea Basen igni- ea | as | aN | ED [eof oe al 
t | tar. | | eee hh eb baby 
| meee ryite by) a) ah ieeetthes 12H 8. J 
Birmingham :— | | | | | | 
Central... | 55 B CAgsGereaB? Beli fo al 3B B Bie 3) Oe Gata g ae0 
Aston 52 op to Blot «eB Boye SBS. 420i B B ApS eT BORO. 0 
 S.w. r 75 A POA mi giteck || Bo |B Bait Ag aie Ber Be lie 5) 4a toh. 
Kingston-on-Hull... 61 C eee Laat slats B Bae O dee et). 5 BO Oba a 0 
‘London :— | | | | | | | 
Meteorological Office | 35 C Beg ie Ps ete Et Beatie Dae hr Aa6ok3.) Bokd..|.0 
| Finsbury Park .. 44 B Bebe) O81 Bape By | dee MEE Beh 6 60 | 9 pa) | 0 
) Ravenscourt Park... | 34 B Ao oon Beers et hae toes B Bey 41} 8 10 }'0 
| Southwark Park 39 B Dee Bait 4B Bee oe | B Br Gt 0 [Sago | 0 
Victoria Park 30 Baier Be |B Beebe eu Bias eB B Bj5/0|9/0/]0 
W olden Lane 42 Berep ea BYP Be B | *B B C7;5;0)8]1/ 0 
) Malvern He e 57 A Aust wed AY pA Ave DS. A B |) 5°) Sit Oudro 
' Newcastle-on-Tyne 73 D C | B Bie). B B | Bey): B 2} SiyelO ShtePebelo veal 
Rochdale ... 136 — a ba | | Bel ede 
Rothamsted ... 48 — | A A Bake Bet A | — | i mp 16 SAND ea 
| 3t. Helens 88 Sethe Ds | Bulge et Dp | GC B OP BiG OM Biol 
Southport :— | | | | | 
| Hesketh Park 79 Sanit eh oA boas | Bi) B | 8 Pond Sigal Oi seg praia 
Woodvale Moss 66 — — a ie carpe 7 Tas =o Pa ees ee 
| tlasgow :— | | | 
| Alexandra Park ... | 81 Betis eel Bish wee Pee |B B © ome ote baT olc2.11 0 
 Bellahouston Park... 88 Entei waa aA Gee acete) B B C B}6|2/5/2]0 
| ae Square... | 96 B Bey Bc) eeepc). B B C Be eS guOh lie bt Silod 
\ Botanic Gardens 97 B BamivBid inkee VO al: B B Om B16 | 0:16 | duld 
| Queen’s Park 3... 101 B A A | BY] 3B B B C } B 6/2) 6)1/ 0 
_ Richmond Park | 102 B B Beh 0 | Oe B Bo D{/6/O0/5 3} 2 
| Ruchill Park 97 B B B | GiivaB* B Beseag 0 B.| 5 | Opiate 
| ‘Tollcross Park ... 97 B PaeijenB c | B Ber aaa C Bs | 6 | On Ren RAp O 
| Wietoria Park .. 96 B B | A | C B BAY G Bel 5p l-b6e-2-1-0 
} 
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This classification is based upon the figures 
shown in the two previous tables (III. and IV.) 
and covers the same periods—i.e., summer and 
winter. 

As in the previous Reports, the Tables V. and VI. 
have been summarised in Tables VII. and VIII. 
The Stations used in Table VII. are those which 
have a complete five or six months’ observations in 
the period under consideration. The same remark 
applies to Table VIII. 

These two tables have been further summarised 
by the addition of the A’s and B’s and of the C’s 
and D’s, the results being given below. 


TABLE VII. 
Comparison of Totals of Classes A, B, C, D for 




















Each Element of Pollution for the Two Half 
Years April-September, 1918-19, for 17 Stations. 

~ eek el eA Sh Cr kD 

. Total solids ... 1918s) Op 160) lo) 
1919; 1)14; 2; 0 

Tar ... 1918 iad eke a ou ek 

o 1919} 4/12}; 1] 0 
34 Carbonaceous other than tar... | 1918; 1)|16; 0| O 
9 PLOIS'Y) to Sse ee U 
SP ACASH ae |} 1918 | 1/14) 2) 0 
IOIOS Se Is 

® ( Loss on ignition... 1918; 0;13}; 4; 0 
2 | 1919.1 04 164-70 (iae 
3 | Ash ... | 1918 | 0} 15| 2] 0 
A , 19194) 1167 0.) O 
Sulphates ISIS (01 0a 
}1919/ 1/15] 1] 0 

Chlorine... /1918; 10; 6; O/|] 1 
TGIOT 7 B24 Osi blo O. 

Ammonia LOIS Gl Ae ee ok. 
1919 choi) sid el ae 2 














The Stations used in Table \VII. are those with 
5 or 6 months’ of Observations in the Summer 
of 1918 and 1919. 





No. of months. 


London :— | 
Meteorological Office ... 5 6 
Finsbury Park 5 6 
Ravenscourt Park 6 5 
Southwark Park ... 6 5 
Victoria Park 5 | 6 
Golden Lane ... 6 | 6 

St. Helens ... 6 | 5 

Southport :— | | 
Hesketh Park 6 | 6 

Glasgow :— 
Alexandra Park 6 | 6 
Bellahouston Park 5 6 
Blythswood Square 6 | 5 
Botanic Gardens ... 6 6 
Queens Parke. Pe heh ag 6 | 6 
Richmond Park | 5 | 6 
Ruchill Park «.. 6. 6 
Tollcross Park 5m 5 
Victoria Park 5 6 
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TABLE VIII. 





Comparison of Totals of Classes A, B, C, D for | 


tach Element of Pollution for the Two Half 








Years October-March, 1918-19 and 1919-20, 
for 11 Stations. 

a A ae a ee 

Total solids 1918-19! 0O 5 6; 0 

1919-20; 0} 10 1] 0. 

_, Tar ..| 1918230) Fa aS Lae 

C | 1919-20] 1|-8| 1] 1 

5 Carbonaceous other than tar |1918-19} 1 8 2). oe 

35 1919-20; 2); 8/| 1] O 

SV Ash —... cco nce Mg cee. poe] LOO 
1919-20} 2 9 O'l- OF 

© ( Loss on ignition 1918-19; 0} 3] 5] 3 

= 1919-20} 0} 7| 4| 0 

S | Ash 1918-19 0| 31 5| 3 

wn 1919-20; 0 8 2 y 

Sulphates ... 1918-19; 0; 6; 4; 1 

1919-20; 0; ll 0 0 

Chlorine 1918-19] 0O a 3 I 

1919-20; 0; 5 6/| 0 

Ammonia... .. | 1918419 Cea ees 1 

1919-20 | 0; 10 uf 0 








List of Stations used in Table VIII. 

















No. of months with 
ms observations. 
918-19. 1919-20. 
London :— 
Finsbury Park 6 6 
Southwark Park 6 6 
Golden Lane ... 6 5 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 6 5 
St. Helens .. 6 6 
Southport :— 
Hesketh Park 6 6 
Glasgow :— ‘ 
Alexandra Park 6 5 
Blythswood Square 6 5 
Botanic Gardens .. 6 6 
Queen’s Park... eee 6 6 
Ruchill’Park.s | Si ae eee 6 7 


We may now compare the two years by examining 


the column showing the sum of the C’s and D’s,. 


as this figure varies directly with the amount of 
deposit—i.e., an increase of the sum of the O's 
and D’s means an increase of deposit, a diminution 
of the sum means a reduced deposit. 


The results obtained by comparison on these 
lines are as follows :— 


Total Solids.—This shows a reduced deposit 
during the winter and an increased deposit during 
the summer, as compared with the previous year. 


Tar, Loss on Ignition, Soluble Ash, and Ammonia 


all show a reduced deposit both in the summer . 


and winter when compared with 1918-19. 


Insoluble Carbonaceous Matter other than Tar 
and Sulphates show a reduced deposit in the winter 
of 1919-20 compared with the previous winter, and 
an increased deposit in the summer» when 


compared with the previous summer. 





er 
= 
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TABLE C.—Comparison of Deposits for 1918-19 
¥ with 1919-20. 


















































! 

. . |April to Sept/Oct. to March 
( | (17 stations).| (11 stations). 
Hi _ Year. | Foie 

i | A&B) C&D.IA& B.C&D. 
U sea lala il i = 

i — 

| Total solids 1918-1919} 16 f 5 6 
I 1919-1920} 15 2 | 10 1 
| (Tar BASIE AMI |. 13.4) 04:9 8,1. 3 
a 1919-1920] 16 1 9 2 
‘8! Carbonaceous 1918-1919! 17 0 9 2 
9] other than tar 1919-1920) 15 2x 5100 bevel 
(a 

4] Ash . |1918-1919| 15 oot 1 
a 1919-1920} 15 2 1] 0 
| (Loss on ignition | 1918-1919 13 4 3 8 
3 1919-1920! 16 1 7 4 
ie 

Bj Ash 1918-1919| 15 2 3 8 
‘Ok 1919-1920} 17 0 8 3 

“ Sulphates... 1918-1919} 17 0 6 | 5 

i (1919-1920) 16 1 dyed 0 

) Chlorine .. | 1918-1919/| 16 1 i 4 

| 1919-1920! 16 1 5 6 

| Ammonia... 1918-1919| 12 [55 | 5“) ')'6 

i 1919-1920| 14 3 | 10 1 

i) 




















i, 
| Insoluble Ash shows a reduced deposit during the 
vinter of 1919-20 compared with the previous 
winter, while the deposits in the summer months 


if the two years were equal. 
t 


‘ 
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Mik 
Chlorine gave a higher deposit in the winter of 
1919-20, while the deposits during the summer 
months of the two years were equal. 


It will be understood that this comparison, being 
made upon the classification already described 
under the letters A, B, C, D, while giving a fair 
indication of the relative amounts of deposit in the 
two years, must not be taken as absolutely accurate, 
since there is a certain amount of latitude in the 


amount of deposit which would be classified under 
any of the letters. 


Comparison of Stations. 


In Table D the Stations giving the highest and 
lowest mean monthly deposit for the years for each 
of the elements of pollution considered are shown. 
Rochdale has been included owing to the excep- 
tionally high deposit, although only four months 
were available, the four months being October, 
December, January, and February, and total solids 
only was returned. These being winter months 
probably give a somewhat higher mean monthly 
deposit than if the whole year’s records were avail- 
able, but seeing that the figure for Rochdale—i.e., 
2995 for total solids—is nearly double the next 
highest the inclusion of the rest of the year is 
not likely to alter the order. The second highest 


mean monthly deposit occurred in Southwark Park, 
London. 


The highest mean monthly deposit of tar was in 
the experimental gauge on the roof of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, London, and amounted to 0°17 ton 


per square kilometre, the next highest being St. 
Helens with 0°16. 


London again heads the list for Insoluble 
Carbonaceous and Ash, Soluble Loss on Ignition, 


| TABLE D.—Highest and Lowest Mean Monthly Deposits in 1919-20, in Tons per Square Kilometre. 














Highest. Lowest. 

\ *Rosnasie ' . 29°95 | Malvern 3:17 
| Total solids 2! London— 
| Southwark Park _ 15°35 Rothamsted 4-11 
| \ London— 
Re. oo. Meteorological Office ... hy Malvern trace 
t| l St. Helens a 0°16 Lothamsted 0:0 
oe) 
i]; =o London— 
| 5 Carbonaceous os her) Southwark Park ... 2°67 Malvern 0°16 
3 than tar... 0... *.. ... ( Golden Lane ... 2°48 Rothamsted 0-40 
ki 4 London— 
r a Ravenscourt Park 6°96 Malvern (8s) c.. «... WOM slavgpag 
i / Southwark Park 5°47 PUOUMGM SECC. 4)! ce aches fe ake 0°57 
, London— 
a Ge Seay ee \ Southwark Park 5°14 Malvern 0°61 
2 ( Loss on ignition .. a Glasgow— South port— 
\ it : Blythswood Square 2°56 Hesketh Park 1°10 

3 | St. Helens 6°43 London— 
{ we a! 2a" Glisten Meteorological Office 1952 
| Richmond Park 4°28 Malvern Cae 1:93 
| London— pate Por Hee 

b k Park : sondon— 

Sulphates... “ OBiecase | Meteorological Office 0-70 
) ' Tollcross Park 2°21 Malvern ee 1:09 
St. Helens 1:12 Malvern 0:23 
- Chlorine ... ...4| Glasgow— London— 
gle a Bellahouston Park 0°87 | Victoria Park ... as OSD 
London— Malvern 0°03 
| L ss O45 | Londoner” 
- ‘Ammo { ape tene Meteorological Office 0°05 
| monia tee tee nee afitebhwes Le Sétithparke 
| ( Richmond Park 0-21 Hesketh Park 0-05 





* Four months only. 
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Sulphates and Ammonia; the highest mean monthly 
deposit of Insoluble Carbonaceous Matter, Soluble 
Loss on Ignition, and Sulphates being in Southwark 
Park, of Insoluble Ash in Ravenscourt Park, and 
of Ammonia in Golden Lane. The highest mean 
monthly deposit of Chlorine was in Sb. Helens. 

Turning now to the Stations showing the lowest 
mean monthly deposits we find that in nearly every 
case Malvern heads the list, the exceptions being 
Soluble Ash and Sulphates, which were lowest in 
the Meteorological Office gauge. 

In many cases, however, Rothamsted showed the 
second lowest mean monthly deposit, this being 
the case for Total Solids, Tar, Insoluble Carbon- 
aceous, and Ash. 


Seasonal Variations. 


Reference must now be made to Table IX., in 
which the mean monthly deposit for the summer 
and winter months of the year is given. 


TABLE IX.—Comparison of 
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(Nov. 20, 1920. 
= 

Table IX has been further summarised in Table E, 
which we may now consider. 


Rainfall.—Out of 20 Stations considered, in 15 
the rainfall in the winter was greater than the 
summer, whereas in 5 Stations the summer rainfal) 
was the greater. 


Total Solids.—14 out of the 20 Stations showed a 
higher deposit in the winter and 6a higher summer 
deposit. 


Tar.—In 11 Stations the winter deposit was 
greater; in 3 the summer and winter deposits were 
equal; while in 4 the summer deposit was greater, 
the total considered in this case being 18 Stations. 


Insoluble Carbonaceous.—In 7 Stations out of 18 
the winter deposit was greater than the summer, 
while in 11 Stations the summer deposit was the 
greater. This is a somewhat curious result, but, as 
already pointed out, it must be kept in mind that 


Mean Monthly Deposits for Swnmer and Winter Months of the 
Year 1919-20. 


Metric tons per square kilometre. 
































qo a 
af , 3 
| = = Insoluble matter. [Solublematter. J Included in soluble matter. Oo 4 
Station. eitons ae Shard | | age 
| 3 Sasebu! Loss | ~ | Salptinte [Gnierine ald 
| 2S\ ar | sceous ay | on) | Ash. |‘. | SURE ee 
SAT Rays NE Sy TEC SE eS SE ee ee are a ree Bib Yee ee 
BT teccant 1 Offi He geo ae OIL Li dib0.. th. 1-05 [2-81 ahi 5 G85 tan 0-54 | 0-05 6 
Met logic CQ)... o1.-Sep. | 4 ; [ 5 : ; : G . 
ae Aplfen) Je | 0-23} 230 | 450| 138 | 160/1002/ 069 | O66 | O00 | & 
en eters IApL.-Sev. | 46 | 0:09 |, 1:02 | 418 |° 148°") 242) 1918)0 9 1-42 037 | O07 | 6 
yee Oot Meh.| 44. 0°09} 1:49 | 4-72) 206 | 402 1237) 2:16 052 008 | 6 
t Park ‘Apl-Sep.| 41 | 0:16 | 3:31 {10°36} 198 | 2°73) 1853) 1°66 052 | O18 | 5 
OH eat OS ‘Ost Men.| 34| 007; 0-93 | 271] 1:74 | 308 853) 164 043 ols 4 
South k Park ... 'Apl.-Sep. | 45 | 0°06 3°76 1gve' 4°30 3-60 | 19°43) 3:78 9. (O°Gtres | 
ae oes Men. 39 | 0°08}. 177 .| 360| 237 | 4335/1195) 244 | O-6Qe ates | 6 
Victoria Park lavl Sep. |33 | 003| 056 | 1-43] 1:08 | 1-68] 4-78) 1-200) 7 Dees ee 
eae Oct. Meh. 30 | 0°06 150 4°26 1:73 3°14 | 10°76 1167S) ea | 006° > 
Golden Lane ... IApl-Sep.|41| 0°08| 2:28 | 4:05| 119 | 3:02) 1061! 154 | O54 |= 062° ) 06 
TORE (Oot..Moh. 42 0:06 2°72 4°13 1:60, ,,|.. 3°58) 12°09) - 17a 0°30. |___.0:20 i 
Rothamsted ‘Apl.-Sep. | 40 —- 0°65 0:91 1:65 3°69 | — | — | on | 
rele Oeeaten| 48.( — |.. 0-45 | 050] 130. | 2:22 \s4461) = 5) sgt Se 
\ . 
Walverhs ‘anl-Sep.|46| Tr. | 0:18 | 0-52) 0-64 ) 2:36) 369| 130° || 0:27 s\sS DORR 
= Oct Moh. Bi we 0°14 0°38 0:59 1:-41/ 2:56; 084 | 018 0:06 5 
St. Helens ... \Apl.-Sep. | 55 | 0°09 1:30 3:25 2°04 3:99 10°67 1°78 | 0:92 0:07 5 
‘Oct.-Mch.| 88 0°22 2°53 4°51 0°75 8:46 16°47 1-76 1:29 0°10 6 
Southport— | 
Hesketh Park Apl.-Sep. 46 0-02 0°51 1:48 0°96 S16) 612 | 07, “046 | 0:04 6 
lOct-Mch.| 79 | 003 | 054 | 1:03). 2)24, | 3:84) 669 1:23. i soa 006 6 
Woodvale Moss Apl.-Sep. | 40) — — | = Te ae BBB Mo ae = — 46 
‘Oct.-Mch. 66 a kere — — 5°10 — ae 6 
Glasgow— | 
Alexandra Park Apl.-Sep. 46 0°05 Ler 3:13 1-42 2°67. | 98:53)\95 el S0 0-41 0-10 6 
Oct.-Mch. 81 | 0°05 1°19 2°65 2°84 3°92 10°65 1:92 1:14 0°12 (85 
Bellahouston Park ‘ApL-Sep. 45 0°08) 149 | 2:43) 1-05 | 3°17 | 8°26)’ 1:45 0-26 | O06 | 66 
‘Oct.-Mch. 88 0:05 0:88 1°67 2°62 to 1°89 1:49 0:06 6 
Blythswood Square ‘Apl.-Sep. 56 0°10 re 4-06 201 | 3:10 , 11-06 1°62 0°28 0°14 5 
Ost. Moh,|96/| 0-08 [nq (110 | 2°85 | “S12 0) 464 | Eictg) | Soe 144 0-14 5 
Botanic Gardens ... 'Apl.-Sep. | 53 0°05 1°31 3°25 1°81 | 3°86 | 10°28 1°89 0:22 0:06 6 
Oct.-Mch., 97 | 0°07 1°30 2°52 9-97 | 4:68 | 11°54; 2°49 1:19 0°12 6 
queen’s Park Apl.-Sep. | 52 0°05 Ae 2°57 1:08 346 828, 152 | 0-19 0:06 6 
Oct.-Mch./101 | 0°06 0:76 1°62 1:86 | 3°45 7°74 112.5 San eee 0:08 6 
Richmond Park Apl.-Sep.| 49} 0:06] 2:06 | 3°62} 1:85 | 4:05 21482'12 1°80") Se Otar 0:10 6 
Oct.-Mch. 102 | 0:09 1°42 3°65 | 2°76 4°54 12°47 2°28 1:22 0°33 6 
Ruchill Pack ... Apl.-Bep, | 58005 i381 S20 eta dao eae 0-23 | 0-08 6 
Oct.-Mch. 97 0:07 1-39 2°39 | 2°54 | 356: 9°95| 234 | Id 0:12 5 
Tollcross Park Apl.-Sep. | 55 | 0:09 2°00 4°38 154 | 4:04 | 12°05 193.4 4.408 0:08 5 
‘Oct.-Mch.| 97 | 0°10 1°43 3°26 9°45 | 4:16 | 11-40 2°44 | 1-09 0-11 6 
Victoria Park... \Apl.-Sep. 54 0°04 1-21 315 | 1:77 | 401 10°18 229 | 0°25 0-11 6 
Ocit..Mch. 96 O11 112 1 2°95 4:49 10°61 1°95 | 1:30) |) ee 5 
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TABLE E.—Summary of Table IX. 
of Summer and Winter 
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INVESTIGATION OF ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 


rear April, 1919, to March, 1920. 


—$—$—$——$ _— —______—_- 


| Rainfall 
‘Votal solids 


ar... 


Aan... 


ae fp 


3ulphates ... 
| ‘hlorine 


\ Ammonia ... 








Comparison 
Deposits for the 





Carbonaceous 
than tar 


Mavniall in mm. 
Total solids... 


- Bi 


Carbonaceous d 


eee 


other than tar... ; 


1 Total insoluble 
Loss on ignition... | 


1 


| 
| 
| 


: 


Ash ... 


Group Z.—4 Glasgow 


( Loss on ignition ... 


other ) 
eR eh Gareth 


TABLE X.—Average Deposit of Hach Ele 
t 30 Days for Group Y—? Lond 





Winter | ‘Summer 
deposit Deposits ‘deposits 
greater | equal. | greater 
in: in: 
Stations. | | Stations. 
15 2 | 5 
14 = 6 
11 3 4 
7 ~~ re 
6 -- 13 
14 _ 5 
17 -- 2 
12 — 6 
15 — 3 
11 2 5 


| 
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O_O. 
carbonaceous matter included here covers not only 
soot but vegetable or animal matter which may be: 
blown into the gauge. If this represented soot alone 
we should naturally expect to find a greater deposit 
in the winter, and this is usually the case. 


Insoluble Ash.—In 6 Stations the winter deposit 
was the greater, while in 13 the summer was. 
greater, the total number in this case being 19. 
This is what may be called a normal distribution, as 


the summer is the season for the production of 
dust. . 





Soluble Loss on Ignition and Ash, Sulphates, 
Chlorine, and Ammonia all show a very much 


heavier deposit during the winter than the summer. 
Reference to the Report for last year will show 
that this condition held good then also. 


We may now consider the incidence of deposit 
during the different months of the year, for which 
purpose reference must be made to Table X. 


It has not been possible to get the group of uine 
Stations during the present year for purposes of 
comparison with Group (x) of Table X. of last year, 
as the observations were not sufficiently continuous 
during the year. Only two groups are, therefore, 
included—i.e., Group Y for two London Stations, 





ment of Pollution 
on Stations ( 


Meteorological Office and Finsbury Park) 
Deposit in Tons per Square Kilometre. 


and Group Z for four Glasgow Stations. The two 


for Hach Month Reduced to a Standard of 








78 
11°69 
0-13 
3°22 
3°45 





6-80 
125 
5°15 
4-90 


165 | 


0°75 
0-11 


April. 



































1919. 1920. | Ratio. 
ae ore tT Site tee ee -/ Max. 
May. | June. | July. August.! Sept. Oct. | Nov.! Dec. Jan. | Feb. | March. ‘Min. 
10 34 60 | 60 Sd ata ee Oe te ee eae 
$98 | 5°97 | 11-00 | 10°73] 3-94 | 10-30 112-18 | 14-17 10:05 | 8:20 | 11:06 | 3-60 
O09%)1 0:07!) O11} 045.1" 0-07 | 0-16] 0:16) 0-111. o-16 | 018 | 0:17 | 3-00 
049 | 0-77 | 1-70 | 085 | 0-44 | 1:28] 2-29] 1-99; 1-97 | 1-76 | 189 | 7-39 
204 | 268 | 559 | 348 | 080 | 4-14] 4-80 519! 370 | 364 | 5-71 | 7-74 
259 | 3:52 733 | 449 | 1:31 | 5:58] 7-251 7-29 5°83 | 5-58 Th Lr 9% 
OFSB #110 HP9 1-99.pa3-26 | 1-19 \\""1-65 | 1-79 1""9 67 2:11 | 0-81 | 1:10 | 5-93 
O85 | 135°) 1-68 | 2:98 | 1-44 | 3-08 $15) 421) 211 | 181 | 2-19 | 4.95 
140) 245 | 367 | 624 | 2-63 | 4-73] 4-941 Gas 4:22 | 2-62 | 3:29 | 4-9) 
O40 | 085 | 1:22 | 1:28 | 0-96 | 1-79] 1-65! 9-04 131 | 077 | 0-80 5-01 
OFF |. 0:44 | 037 | 0-77 | 0:25 | 0:381 0-491 0-89 075 | 043 | 0:55 | 636 
Orol | 0°04! 0:08 | 010 | 0:05 ! 0-06] 0-06! 0:13 0:06 | 0:03 | 0-03 |13-09 








Stations (Bellahouston Park, Botanic Gardens. Queen’s P 
Deposit in Tons per Square Kilometre. 





ark, Richmond Park). 











| Rainfall in mm.... 
‘Total solids ... 


ar .. 


eee 


Carbonaceous, 
other than tar... / 


| Ash te 


; Total insoluble ... 
, Loss on ignition ... 


| Ash ... 


| Total soluble 


| Sulphates 
| Chlorine 
, Ammonia, 


1 
f 
| 
Y 
) 
| 
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| 
\ 
| 





1920. 



































Ratio 
a —_—_—— ~ ——__—— ——________ ———— |—— — — | Max. 
April. | May. ,; June. | July. August.| Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.|} Jan. | Feb. | March.) Min. 
38 om azeefe208- | Wrz holes iting, | an | aon } 126 | 121 [a7 | 88 lios” 
12-91 | TOT + 12°33) 770 8:45 | 8-08 | 565 13:53 | 12-10 12°36 9°15 | 8:07 | 2-40 
0-04 | 0:05 | 0:09 | 0:05 | 0-04 | 0-03 0-07, O11} 0-04) 0:06 | 0:04 ; 008 | 3-67 
2°07 | 169.) 149 | 1-24] 114} 1-20 | 104) 1°58) 1-27} 1-04 | 065 | 0-85 | 3-18 
275 | 316 | 295) 380 | 264 | 265 | 2°38) 5:95) 224) 193 | 1-22 | 9.04 | 3.24 
196 |' 490) 4:53 | 5:10 | 3-82 | 3-86 | $49} 5°64) 355) 3:03 | 1:91 | 3-17 | 9-95 
272 | 0-84 | 1-53 | 075 | 1-45 | 1:31 | 054] 2-70} 2:29] 3:93 | 308 | 2°58 | 7:27 
4:89 1:93 | 630 | 189 | 342 | 310 | 1-63 5°20} 626; 545 | 4:18 | 2-31 | 3g¢6 
761 | 277 | 7-83 | 2-64 ; 487 | 4-41 | 217) 7-90] 8:55] 938 | 7-93 4°89 | 4-32 
L179 | 0-74 | 290 | 099 | 1:60] 1-88 | 0-78 | 3:19) 2-46/ 2-90 | 186 | 118 | 4-32 
0°31 | 0°16 | 0°28 | 025.) 017 | 0-27 | 0-10] O67) 173} 2-76 | 1:25 | 0-82 /o7-6 
0-09 | 0:04 | 0-20 0-04 | 0:08 | 0-01 | 013 | 009 |} O11 


0:04 | 0-15 | 0°35 


|35°0 
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TapLE F.—Analysis of Table X. showing Months of Highest and Lowest Deposit for Hach 
Element of Pollution. 




















(Y) 2 London Stations. 





| Highest. | ane Lowest. 
Rainfall ... .. +. | Dec April. May. 
Métal eolidaccs.. seen a1 Nov. Sept. 
( Tar he eb: March. May. 
s| 
By Carbonaceous other ) | : ; 
3 | ak fo aah | April. Nov. Sept. 
' i Ash oa Here March. July. +, 
Totalinsoluble ... | af 4 # 
@ ( Loss on ignition... Aug. Dec. May 
= Ash | Dec. April & . 
3 ( | Nov. 
Tota} soluble ... 4 Aug. ‘3 
Sulphates | Ap Oct. ; 
Chlorine ... | . Aug. hy 
Ammonia we a ee | s 


April. || ‘ 


London Stations used being the Meteorological 
Office and Finsbury Park, the four Glasgow Stations 
being Bellahouston Park, Botanic Gardens, Queen’s 
Park, and Richmond Park. 


It is to be noted that, in preparing this table, 
any Station missing a month has to be omitted, as 
it might compromise the results; hence the 
necessity for reducing the number of Stations 
included to the above groups. 


Table X. has been further analysed, as shown 
in Table F. In this the months of highest 
and lowest deposit for each element of pollution 
have been tabulated. Considering now each 
element of deposit separately, we get the following 
results :— 


Rainfall.—In both Groups Y and Z the highest 
rainfall was in December, and the lowest in 
May. 

Total Solids.—In Group Y the highest deposit 
occurred in December, the lowest in September, 
while in Group Z the highest was in November and 
the lowest in October. It will thus be noted that 
out of the four cases in only one does the highest 
total solids deposited coincide with the highest 
rainfall. 


Tar.—The highest deposit of tar in the London 
Group was in February, the lowest in May; while 
in the Glasgow Group the highest was in November 
and the lowest in September. This may be 
regarded as a normal distribution, as the winter 
months, including the two highest deposits, are the 
time when domestic fires are in operation, while 
the lowest deposits occurring in May and September 
are in the summer months when fires are presum- 
ably not required. It is curious, however, to notice 
that in the Glasgow Group there is a second 
minimum in December and February. Wind, 


doubtless, has a great influence on the quantity. 
of deposit, high winds sweeping it away from the 
vicinity of its origin and calm weather favouring 
deposit near the source of the impurity. 








(Z) 5 Glasgow Stations. 


Second j 4; | Second | | Second 
lowest. Dishest...|. nighestsin Lowest. lowest. 
Ae EE 
Feb. Dec. Jan. May. Se. uly. 
May. Nov. April. Oct. May. 
June «& ap June. Sept. April, Aug., 
Sept. | Dec., & 
| Feb. 
May. April May. Feb. March. 

- Nov July. | 3 Jan. 
Feb. jan. | | Feb. AO 
June. June Dec. 5 I May. 

‘ Jan. ee July. 
Feb. Nov June & Jan. May. Oct. 
Sept. Jan Dec. Oct. _ May. 

Feb. & Dee Nov. Sept. May, July. 
March. | & Oct. 





Insoluble Carbonaceous.—In both the Y and 1 
Groups the highest deposit occurred in April, whil 
the lowest in London was September and i 
Glasgow February. This is a somewhat anomalou 
result, but may possibly be explainable by ai 
excessive deposit of vegetable or animal matte 
blown into the gauges in the summer months 
There is, however, a second maximum in Londo: 
in the month of November, while a second maximur 
in Glasgow occurs in May. 

Insoluble Ash.—The highest deposit in the Londo 
Group was in March, the lowest in September. I| 
the Glasgow Group the highest was in Novembe: 
the lowest February. There were in both case 
second maxima in July. 

Soluble Loss on Ignition.—The highest depos 
occurred in London in August and the lowest i 
May, while in Glasgow the highest was in Janual 
and the lowest in October. Second maxim 
occurred in London in December and Glasgow i 
February. 

Soluble Ash—The highest deposit in London wé 
in December, the lowest in May, while in Glasgo 
the highest was in June, the lowest in October. 

Sulphates, Chlorine, and Ammonia all made the: 
maximum deposit in London in December am 
their minimum in May. In Glasgow the maximu! 
deposit of Sulphates was in November, the minimu 
in May. The highest deposit of Chlorine was i 
January and the lowest in October, while tl 
highest deposit of Ammonia was in December, tl 
lowest in September. 

Relation of Deposits.—The general relation of tl 
amount of the different elements of pollution | 
each other has been brought out fully in tl 
previous Reports, and particularly the relatic 
between rainfall and soluble deposit. The absen' 
of a continuous record for a sufficient group 
Stations has made it useless to include curves ¢ 
the lines of the last Report, but Tables III. and! 
can be used to examine the relation of the depos! 
with each other for the individual Stations. 
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I RESEARCH WORK. 


| he chief problem which has engaged the atten- 
! lion of the Committee has been the measurement 
/ of acidity in the air, in continuation of the work 
described in the Report for last year. A large 
amount of experimental work has been done and 
pome advance has been made, particularly in the 
\design of a sensitive instrument for measuring 
acidity in the air. Serious difficulties were, how- 
Jever, encountered in connexion with the determi- 


Me 


|g of acidity in the suspended impurities of 







‘the air. These difficulties arose mainly from the 
-colouring matter introduced into the tintometer in 
| the form of suspended impurities, and they will be 
described in detail further on. 

: Automatic Filter. 

The automatic filter which was described in the 
Fourth Report of the Committee has been com- 
pleted, and eight instruments have been con- 
structed. Two of these are experimental instru- 
/ments and six are for distribution to Observing 
‘Stations. 

_ Reference to the Fourth Report will indicate the 
‘general construction of the filter, which has now 
mer made to take 24-hour record discs, as these 








-were found much more convenient than 12-hour 
discs. Many records have been taken of the 
Pp ritics in London air and some interesting 
results obtained. It has been shown, for example, 
that there is a definite cycle in the distribution of 


f impurities throughout the 24 hours. Usually 


yizrom about midnight to 6 A.M. the air is practically 
clear of impurity, very little being recorded except 
during the prevalence of fogs in winter. At about 
3 o'clock A.M., when people light their fires, the 
impurity commences to increase in quantity and 
\sontinues to do so until about 114.m. From 11 a.m. 
till about 10 p.m. the quantity varies very little from 
hour to hour, but at 10 p.m. it rapidly begins to 
diminish and has almost disappeared by midnight. 
his appears to be the normal distribution in the 
‘Absence of special disturbing factors, such as fogs. 
|When there is a fog this distribution is disturbed, 
pat even during the thickest fog there is a tendency 
30 clear between midnight and 6 A.M. 

| Itis hoped that this filter may be found of use 
ior comparing the relative amounts of impurity in 
ihe air at different parts of a city simultaneously. 
Very often it is necessary to answer the question, 
c the air in a particular district more impure than 











0 another, and it is not easy to do so without some 
(such instrument as the present one. By the aid of 
iwo such filters set up simultaneously at two 
\lifferent points of a city it is quite possible to 


= the degree of purity of the air at the two 


d0ints. 

Similarly the air over different cities may be 
sompared if simultaneous records are kept. Again, 
iS already indicated above, the degree of pollution 
2% the air at different times of day may be found, 
ind from this an indication may be obtained as to 
/he source of the impurities. Records may be kept 
it the intensity of fogs and their duration, as well 
| 8 their method of growth and decay. 


' Another use for this instrument should be found 
in examining the efficiency of the filtration plants 


stalled in connexion with ventilation on the 
Plenum system or any system which aims at 
| “emoving impurities in the air before it is allowed 
‘30 enter x building. It is a simple matter to take 


simultaneous observations inside and outside of 








such a building, and thus to observe whether or no 
the means adopted for purifying the air are having 
the desired effect. 


The Committee are now able to supply the 
instruments to such authorities as may desire to 
take observations. As already stated, there are six 
available at the moment for distribution, and others 
can be constructed in about two months. The 
instruments can be sold at £36 6s., which includes 
the usual charge for departmental expenses. 


Use of Rain Gauge for Measuring Deposit. 


The Committee have had under consideration the 
possibility of using the standard rain gauge for 
measuring deposit. It would obviously be of great 
advantage if a small standard instrument, which 
is already in use, could be made to give the 
necessary information, especially if the existing 
organisation for measuring rain could be utilised 
for measuring deposit. 


It appeared obvious, however, that a small rain 
gauge, say 5 in. or 8 in. diameter, could hardly give 
sufficient quantity of deposit to enable an analysis 
to be made; therefore a simplification of the 
method was considered under the following 
heads :— 


(a) Toaim at measuring total solids only. 

(b) To divide the total deposits into soluble and 
insoluble, with, possibly, 

(c) A division into combustible and 
bustible. 


The adoption of such a simplified method might 
enable the Committee to obtain a large increase in 
the number of Stations providing data, but such 
data would not be as valuable as that obtained at 
present. One of the difficulties in connexion with 
utilising the standard rain gauge of either 5 in. or 
8 in. diameter arises from its small area, and 
consequently the small amount of deposit which 
would be caught. 


The standard rain gauge of 5 in. diameter has an 


area of 0°135 sq. ft., or se of the area of the 
6 


incom- 


standard deposit gauge. The 8 in. gauge has an 


area of 0°35 sq. ft., or of that of the standard 


1 
11°4 
deposit gauge. 

If we assume a possible error in weighing, &c., of 
plus or minus 1 mg., and a permissible total error 
in the estimate of, say, 10 per .cent., then the 
minimum quantity of deposit to be estimated must 
not fall below 10 mg., or 001 gramme, which repre- 
sents a deposit of 0°8ton per square kilometre if 
in the 5 in. gauge, or 03 if in the 8 in. gauge. 

Referring now to Table II., which gives the 
deposit of total solids, any deposit recorded by the 
standard gauge which is over 0°8 will fall within 
the range of the 5 in. gauge, and any figure over 
0°3 would be recorded by the 8 in. gauge. Thus an 
idea may be obtained of the extent to which the 
Sin. or 8in. gauge might be substituted for the 
present deposit gauge without introducing too 
great an error. Speaking generally, if only total 
solids are measured, or even if the deposit is 
divided into soluble and insoluble, the small 
Sin. rain gauge would give sufficient deposit to be 
estimated in nearly all cases. It is probable, how- 
ever. that country Stations giving a small deposit 
would not provide sufficient for estimation either 
from the 5 in. or 8 in. rain gauge. 
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One great objection to the use of the standard 
rain gauges is the impossibility of estimating the 
quantity of tar and sulphates present in the deposit, 
as these elements provide an indication of the 
origin of the deposit. | 

To investigate this matter, however, the Com- 
mittee had the water collected in the 8in. rain 
gauge on the roof of the Meteorological Office 
analysed for two or three months. During the 
month of November the small 8 in. rain gauge 
collected 900 c.c. of water, the total deposit was 
0°445 gramme, the total soluble 0°34 gramme, while 
in the standard deposit gauge the water collected 
was 783 litres, total deposit 1°'962 grammes, total 
soluble 053 gramme. There was, therefore, a large 
excess of soluble matter in the water collected in 
the rain gauge. ‘The same result was found in 
subsequent months, and it was ascertained that the 
excess of soluble matter was due to metal dissolved 
from the rain gauge. 

It was therefore useless to continue the experi- 
ment unless the solution of the metal could be 
prevented. In order to do this the rain gauge was 
given a coating of Duroprene varnish, in the hope 








The following are the results obtained :— 
| | | 



































. Park 8 in. 
Standard. | 5 in. gauge. | gauge. 
+f Metric tons) . Metric tons | 
per square Gey | per square (in)! | Inches. 
kilometre. wd kilometre. ae 
January ... 26:50 4°76} 22:0 5:15 |) 5:50 § 
February ... 26°34 4-224) igo LTD 4:24 4-52 
March 35°34 3°58 | 23°2 3°89, 4-09 
April ... 2693 | 507 18-1 5:36 | 5-90 
May andi! t ’ ¥ 70 | z 
Trae | 83°03 | 5:44 68°5 8°36 8°89 
Total 198:14 23°07, 149-0 26°96; 28:92 
Ratio 212: sause —. 149 _ 6-76. 





Standard 198 

“It will be noticed that the rain caught by the 
5 in. gauge exceeds that caught by the standard 
gauge, and the reason for this is that a good deal 
of loss by evaporation goes on from the large 
surface of water exposed in the standard gauge, 





that this would prevent the solution of the metal 
without any contamination of the water. 

The results of the analysis of a month’s rainfall 
showed for the 8 in. rain gauge a considerably larger 
proportion of soluble and insoluble matter per litre 
of water as compared with the standard deposit 
gauge, owing to the varnish yielding to the action 
of the rain water. It is therefore clear that if 
observations are to be taken with small gauges 
these must be constructed of something which will 
not dissolve in the water, and the use of the ordinary 
copper rain gauges is therefore inadmissible. 

The Committee are indebted to THE LANCET 
Laboratory for making the analyses of the water 
collected bothin the rain gauge and in the standard 
deposit gauge, and the above results are based on 
Mr. 8S. A. Vasey’s report of these analyses. 

The following notes have been kindly sent by 
Dr. J. R. Ashworth, of Rochdale, describing some 
experiments he made with a 5in. rain gauge for 
measuring deposit :— 

‘In January of this year a 5 in. rain gauge was 
placed side by side with the standard gauge with 
the object of testing if such a gauge might be used 
as a measurer of atmospheric pollution. The 5.in. 
gauge was provided with the usual funnel and 
drained into a Winchester glass bottle. The 
metal funnel was coated with a double layer of 
‘Duroprene’ to prevent corrosion of the metal. 
The rain and all that fell into the gauge was 
collected once a month. 


which was corked up so that the rain collected in 
it. 


is close at hand, remembering that the 5 in. gauge 
is emptied once a month only, while the Park 
gauge is emptied every day, and thus the loss by 
evaporation from the Park gauge would be less 
than from the 5 in. gauge.. From this it may be 
concluded that the 5 in. gauge registers rain 
correctly. Why does it not collect properly the 
solid impurities in the air? The answer in all 


probability is that the impurities which fall on 


the funnel must, in dry weather, be swept. out by 
the winds. To test this view.a glass vessel 77 in. 
in diameter was exposed beside the standard gauge 
in the month of April. It had no funnel, so that 
all the impurities which were deposited were 
collected at once in the rain water in the gauge. 
This vessel caught 29°06 metric tons per square 
kilometre, which is not very different from the 
26°93 metric tons obtained by the standard gauge, 
in contrast with the 181 metric tons found by the 
5 in. funnel gauge. 
gauges was nearly the same in this month, It 1s 
evident, therefore, that ordinary shallow funnel 


rain gauges are not suitable for absolute measure: — 


ments of atmospheric pollution. This raises the 


question whether the standard gauge should be 
allowed to become dry by letting the. water drain into — 
bottles, for it seems possible that.a small part of the | 
dry dirt in the gauge may be blownout in high winds.’ 





The amount of rain caught by the 5 in. gauge’ 
compares favourably with that at the Park, which’ 


The rain caught by all three_ 
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Measurement of Acidity. 

| The experimental work on the measurement of 
‘yeidity which was described in the Report for last 
}year has been continued. 

I; The Committee has, however, been unfortunate 
|m losing, temporarily, the services of Mr. G. M. 
| Watson, owing to illness, and work has therefore 
een carried on by Mr. A. H. Maud, F.I.C., and later 
oy Mr. E. W. Bolton. At the time of going to press 
)Mix. Watson has been able to resume his work. 

| 


' 
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Fic. 2.—In 
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“The following part of the Report has been 
‘ranged in separate sections under the names of 
ie gentlemen responsible for the particular part 
|. the work described. 


SS 


WORK CONTINUED BY MR. WATSON. 


| Calibration of the Tintometer.—A great deal of 
me has been spent upon the attempted calibra- 
‘0n of the tintometer described in the last Report 
}- Xxv.). In theory the method attempted was very 
apie, but it had finally to be abandoned because 
/2 concordant results could be obtained. Several 
haaple causes of failure were located, but experi- 
ental difficulties were too great to overcome 
‘.em. 


|The first apparatus made is shown in Fig. 1. A 
ece of capillary tubing, C, was drawn out into a 
ry fine jet and calibrated. It was then sealed 
_to the tube AB, which was connected to the 
‘Sorption tube of the tintometer. The capillary 
_be was filled with sulphur dioxide which could 
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be driven out by means of mercury into a current 
of air passing through AB and into the tintometer. 
The volume of air was measured by a gas meter 
and the flow of SO: by a travelling microscope. 
The method was found to be useless Owing to 
diffusion of the SO, before the pressure of mercury 
was applied. 

The next method tried was an arrangement by 
which the end of the capillary tube could be 
opened and closed at will. This device is shown 
in Fig. 2 and consisted of a glass plug drawn out 





iproved Apparatus. 


to a fine tip which was ground into the mouth of 
the capillary tube. Difficulty was experienced with 
this also, for though the capillary tube could easily 
be fused in position, it always cracked when 
grinding was attempted. Finally a brass apparatus 
was used for this junction (Fig. 3), and the glass 
tubes were fixed in position with sealing-wax. It 
was found necessary to apply a little vaseline to 
the point of the plug to prevent leakage. 

The procedure was as follows. A stream of air, 


purified by passing through two soda-lime tubes, 


was drawn through the wide tube, AB (Fig. 3), 
which was connected to a bottle to ensure that 
the SO2 was properly mixed with a large volume of 
The bottle was connected to the tintometer 
absorption tube through which the mixture bubbled. 
The apparatus is shown in Fig. 4. It was found 
repeatedly that if small equal increments of acid 
were added one after the other and the results 
plotted on a graph, the curve between the volume 
of SO, added and the colour change produced in 
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Fic. 3.—The Latest Design. 








Fic. 4.—Aspiration Apparatus. 


: Capillary tube 
A connecled lo mercury 
reservoir 


Cotton 
Wool 






Qe 


2 50da -lime lubes 
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‘be methyl-orange was a straight line. The 
|lope of this line could not be confirmed by 
\ddition of a single large amount of acid, 
br in every case the effect was much greater 
}aan was predicted from the graph above 
|entioned. The results showed no kind of 
/agularity whatever. 

| ‘This was explained by assuming that every 
me some of the SO. was lost in the 
/gparatus. It was found that vaseline and 
yaling-wax are both attacked by SO. The 
, fliculty lay in the fact that if the most 
‘inute trace of acid were lost the results 
ere useless. For this reason the method 
as abandoned. 

1 


Fic. 5.—The Comparative Tintometer. 













































J EXPERIMENTAL Work CARRIED OUT py 
Mr. A. H. Maupne. 


4 


The tintometer described in the last Report 
is standardised by adding drops of acid of 
, Own strength. In doing this work, however, 
yeral improvements suggested themselves. 
@ concave surface of the liquids caused 
)2 field to be non-uniform: it was difficult 
| compare the tints for this reason; also 
‘sause, when the level was raised in the 
_npensating tube, the surface of the liquid 
ne much nearer to the eye than that of the 
uid in the absorption tube. 

fe eliminate these troubles an apparatus 
's evolved as shown in Fig. 5. 

\t first an attempt was made to standardise 
|S apparatus with weak mixtures of SO. and 
3 but this method gave very uncertain 
alts, the mixture apparently losing acidity 
standing. It seemed probable that the 
i either oxidised to SO; or decomposed, 
Jositing sulphur owing to the action of 
vi. That this decomposition does occur 
been proved by Tyndall. 

‘he next attempt to standardise was made 
h H.SO, fumes, a very small quantity of 
te acid being volatilised in a current 
vir. Again the results were unsatisfactory. 
Was observed in this case that if about 
mg. of H.SO, was volatilised a visible 
1d formed, which after passing through 


absorption tube of the tintometer was 



















; 
| 
t 
' Description of Large Tintometer, Pegs, 
| ¢ tintometer is in two parts—the absorption tube 
| the comparison tube. 
| € absorption tube consists of an outer glass tube 
} ntaining an indicator solution of methyl-orange, 
| am inner tube T, which is held in a central 
ion by a rubber Stopper in the end of tube U. 
etubes have glass discs ground in and cemented 
‘eir lower ends, the distance between the glass 
) being 12 5 cm. 
he comparison tube consists of three glass tubes, 
_,and N, one inside the other, each one having 
88 dise ground and cemented in the lower end. 
| SLand N are fixed to the casing of the instru- 
| With the glass discs 12°6 cm. apart. Tube M 
;€moved up or down and a suitable scale shows 
} mount of the movement. Tube N contains an 
| Me solution of the indicator,and tube M contains 
cid solution of the indicator. O and P are 
, Yoirs to contain any surplus liquid. 
| >method of using the instrument is as follows -— 
> Outlet S is connected up to an air-pump and 
°, @ir is drawn in at R and passes through the 
on of indicator contained in tube U. When the 
st quantity of air has been passed through the 
t of the indicator is compared with the colour 
Comparison tube, tube M being moved up or 
| Until the colours are matched, and the amount 
ldity in the air is read off on a previously 
| ated scale. 
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Fic. 6.—Standardising Apparatus. still visible. This eli 


demonstrates that H:80 
fumes are not absorbed 
or only so to a sligh 
extent, on  bubblin; 
through the liquid. Thi 
is what might have bee: 
expected, assuming th 
H.SO, fumes to contai 
no gaseous acid, for i 
has been’ previous] 
demonstrated that dus 
particles are not remove 
from air by bubblin 
through water. 

The next attempt t 
standardise was Ob 
means of volatilisin 
weak HCl in a simile 
way. Though _ sati 
factory results wel 
eventually obtained | 
this method, difficult 
was experienced owit 
to the water in the wee 
acid condensing in tk 
colder parts of the tul 
and having to be r 
evaporated. It wa 
therefore, thougl 
advisable to standardi 
with gas without wt 
admixture of wate 
Since hydrochloric ac 
acts on mercury in tl 
presence of air, a mixtu 
of HCl andair could n 
be handled over me 
cury. The standardis 
tion, was, howeve 
carried out effectively 
means of a capillary tu 
arrangement mount 
in the manner shown 
Fig. 6. The results we! 
as was to be expecte 
identical with the 
obtained by standardi: 
tion by addition of dra 
of standard acid. It w 
found that 0°32 mg. 
HCl produced 100 f£ 
cent.colour change wh 
HCl gas was used. a 
0°41 mg. H.SO; when 
weak solution.was used 
the theoretical quant. 
necessary would 
0°43 mg. 

The colour change 
methyl-orange may 
rendered very mu 
more marked if indi; 
carmine be added,’ I 
this solution if saturat 
with CO, shows a col¢ 
change. If, however, ' 
containing, CO is past 
through the liquid 
colour change tal 
place, as the liquid 

2 Chem. Zeit., xxxi., 1172. 
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fi lour change was very much more 
aiecially the first part of the change. 





A 


y numerous experiments. 


ate of change through the grey is most marked. 
| The instrument was 















‘Cl per cubic metre. 





ad the indigo-carmine by Hopkins and Williams. 


: Bic. 7.—Standardisation Curve for 
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2 spite of the fact that the instrument is capable 
..etecting one part of HCl by volume in 10,000,000 
,ur, it is not sufficiently sensitive. 
‘or this reason a smaller-sized instrument was 
).gned with a view to using a very much smaller 
‘ntity of indicator solution. This is shown in 
)3.8 and 9, and proved to be so sensitive that 
\\dardisation was a very difficult matter. 

he method adopted was to use a standardised 
| 4fatus, as shown in Fig. 6. The capillary tube F 
| the rubber tube G were filled with mercury. 
bs HCl gas was collected in a nitrometer and 

ed into the capillary tube F, displacing the 
\cury; the clip J was closed, the rubber tube C 
jt the T-tube A were attached, mercury intro- 
2d into D, and the clip E closed till it caused 
‘Mercury to rise above the tip of the capil- 
|B. This manipulation could be carried out 
}out risk owing to the very small diameter of 
|} drawn-out capillary tube, which practically 


————— 


—— 
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I ig case does not approach saturation. This liquid 
yas, therefore, tried in the tintometer and the 
. distinct, 


The colour 
| Iters from green through grey to purple, and the 


Standardised with this 
‘adicator with results as shown on the accompany- 


ag Chart, Fig. 7, Full instructions are given for 
ae use of this instrument below as worked out 


The instrument was 
ppeatedly tried out on the air outside the Labora- 
ory, but on one occasion only was acidity indicated, 
ne quantity being 0°16 mg, acidity expressed ag 


‘The methyl-orange used was put up by Grubler, 


Large Tintometer Charged with 7'5 c.c. 0'0002° 
and 0°0002% Indigo Carmine. 


| lime perceptibly alkaline. 


time it is exposed, until it is Sealed up with the 


into the absorption tube of the tintometer, 
connected thereto by a small piece of rubber t 
This piece of rubber tubing does not co 
contact with the stream 
tintometer. <A fairly 
caused to pass, and small quantities of HCl gas 
were expelled from the capillary 
clip E until the level of the mercury, D, fell below 
the orifice B. The clip H was very carefully 
screwed down, causing mercury to rise in the 
capillary, expelling its own volume of HCl into the 


air current. This method does not give exactly 
concordant figures, 


order of the acidity of the air to be determined. 


o Methyl Orange 


2 > 


A 


Acidity in Mg. as HCl per cubic metre. 


It is interesting te note that the HCl is com- 
pletely absorbed in the moisture on the tube L, 
Fig. 8, which must be rinsed down before taking 
the reading. 

A number of tests of air were made with the 
instrument. The weather was, however, clear and 
the wind westerly all the time and no indication of 
acidity was observed, although an amount as small 
as 1 part of HCl by volume in 20,000,000 would have 
been readily indicated by the instrument. The 
tests were run on 1 cubic foot passed through in 
one hour. Of course, greater Sensitiveness can be 
secured by increasing the quantity of air, and this 
was done twice, using 5 cubic feet in four hours. 
The sensitiveness in this case exceeds 1 part HC] 
in 100 millions of air. 

In standardisation it was found impracticable to 
neutralise the air, for if it passed over H2SO, it 
became perceptibly acid and if passed over soda- 
As the air outside the 
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prevents the HCl gas diffusing out in the short 


mercury. Next the tip of T-piece A was introduced 
and 
ubing, 
me in 
of air passing into the 
rapid stream of air was 


by opening the 


but no doubt will enable the: 
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building was neutral, 
veniently, although, of course, each time a test had 
to be made to ensure that it was neutral. 

Owing to the loss of Mr. Maude’s services arising 
from his departure to take up work in Canada the 


Fig. 8.—Absorption Apparatus and Tintometer 
(Small Size). 


K 
a 













Description of Small Tintometer, 
Figs. 8 and 9. 


The absorption tube, Fig. 8, consists of an outer glass 
tube O with an inner tube M fixed immovably inside it; 
these two tubes are closed at their lower ends with glass 
discs, the two tubes being so fixed that the glass discs are 
2°5 cm. apart; two other tubes are connected to the outer 
tube O; one, tube I, contains the indicator solution, and the 
indicator 
solution are poured in at K,a mark on tube I showing the 
correct level; air is then drawn in at L and passes through 
the indicator solution, which bubbles up tube J, the bulb at 
The flint packing gives 


other, J, contains flint packing. Two c.c. of 


the end preventing it flowing over. 
a large area for the absorption of acid. 


When the correct quantity of air has been drawn through 
the colour of the indicator solution is compared with the 
This is used in 
a similar manner to the large comparison tube, Fig. 5, 
tube a being the inner tube; tube b contains an acid solu- 


colour in the comparison apparatus, Fig. 9. 
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this could be used con-| research has been continued by Mr. E. W. Bolton 


and the following is a description of the experi 
ments carried out by him. 


EXPERIMENTAL WorK BY E. W. Bouton, A.R.C.S, 


The work which has been carried out falls unde 
two heads—viz.: (1) the estimation of suspende 
acidity; (2) the choice of indicator for use in th 
tintometer. As the greater part of the time ha 
been spent on the determination of suspende 
acids, we shall first give an account of this sectio 
of the research. 


Lactose Filter. 


The results of experiments carried out on th 
lactose filter in conjunction with the tintomete 
lead to the conclusion that the method is impracti 
able. The original proposal was to pass the aj 
through a, filter consisting of a colourless, solubl 
neutral powder before it entered the tintomete 
and then, after the reading for the gaseous aci 
had been taken, to dissolve the filter in th 
indicator solution and take a further readin, 
The separate contributions of gaseous and su 
pended acid to the total acidity would thus | 
known. 


tion of indicator; tube ¢ an alkaline solution of indicator, the distance between the bottoms of tubes a and ¢ being 


2-5 cm.; tube b is held by a cork, d, fixed ina short piece of brass tube, n, with a nut revolving on a screw, @ 


Tube b 


may thus be raised or lowered by turning the brass tube n. The amount of movement is shown on @ scale f, each 
division being equal to one revolution of the nut, and decimals of a revolution being shown by marks on the brass 


tube 7. 


fixed the inner tube a. 


q is the wooden base of the instrument, and h is a metal bracket for supporting the screw @, to which 1s 
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Some preliminary work had been done by Mr. 
Watson. Lactose was chosen as the filtering 





H 


‘medium as it fulfilled the conditions of neutrality 


and solubility; it was also colourless and could 
“tarther be dried at a temperature above 100°C. 
}without decomposition or discoloration. He was 
table to show that the amount of gaseous acid 
)xapped by the lactose was inappreciable, but he 
ound that, though the lactose alone had very little 
i 

















) 
i 
\ 
‘tect on the colour of the indicator when dissolved 
it, the lactose and dust together had a marked 
fluence, causing the colour to become darker. 
A similar filter-tube to that employed by Mr. 
atson was constructed, and a number of filtra- 
(208 were carried out, using 0'2 gm. lactose in each 
$e, and passing different volumes of air. On the 
‘wis of Mr. Maude’s calibration of the indicator 
‘ith HCl gas, and assuming 100 cubic feet of air to 
mtain 012 mg. of soot, and that the dust collected 
Msists entirely of soot containing 5 per cent. of 
_8¢ sulphuric acid (Rideal), it should be necessary 
pass at least 140 cubic feet of air in order to 
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obtain 100 per cent. colour change. ‘The filter, 
together with the dust which had been trapped, 
was dissolved in 2 c.c. of the indicator contained 
in the tintometer, and an attempt was made to 
determine the reading. In every case, however, 
there was so marked a darkening and discolora- 
tion of the indicator that the colour could not be 
matched. It would seem, therefore, that some 
portion of the dust itself dissolves in the water or 


Fic. 9.—Comparison Apparatus (Small Size). 
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else remains in fine suspension. Elimination of 
this colour effect was attempted. 

Filtration of the liquid’ was tried, but the 
alkalinity of the filter paper used was sufficient 
immediately to turn the indicator a strong alkaline 
green. 

A filter (lactose and dust) was shaken with dis- 
tilled water, the more closely to observe the exact 
nature of the discoloration. The solution had a 
distinct brownish tint. This was filtered twice 
and allowed to stand overnight. The colour, how- 
ever, still persisted after this treatment. Another 
filter was shaken with water and rotated on a 
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centrifuge ; this also failed to remove the colouring 
matter, which is thus clearly not due to suspended 
particles, but to actual or colloidal solution. 

Treatment with pure animal charcoal was next 
tried. It was found that charcoal certainly reduced 
the colour if it did not entirely remove it. There 
are, however, certain objections to the use of 
charcoal as a decoloriser—namely: (1) It would 
be necessary to treat the solution with charcoal 
and remove the same before adding the indicator ; 
(2) possibility of adsorption of some of the acid by 
the charcoal. A series of experiments was carried 
out with dilute HCl solutions to test this last point, 
and the results showed clearly that acid was taken 
up by the charcoal. This effectually rules out 
charcoal as a decolorising agent. 

It appeared possible that the lactose had some 
solvent influence on the dust, and thus caused the 
brown coloration. Glass powder was therefore 
substituted for lactose and an air current passed. 
The filter was shaken with indicator in a tube 
and allowed to settle. The liquid was then poured 
into the tintometer, but no reading could be taken 
as the colour was again much obscured and could 
not be matched. 

Attempts were made to overcome the difficulty 
by compensation with a similar solution placed in 
the eye-piece of the colorimeter, but trouble was 
experienced with the meniscus owing to the narrow 
bore of the tube. Waxing the inside of the tube 
failed to remedy this, and the insertion of a plunger 
to eliminate the meniscus was impracticable owing 
to the small scale of the apparatus. 


Disc Filter. 


The possibility was then considered of collecting 
the dust on a dry disc of paper, tinted by means of 
indicator solution, and comparing the change of 
colour obtained on moistening with water with a 
standard series of colours. At present the method 
has not yielded any satisfactory results owing to 
the inherent alkalinity of the filtering paper and 
consequent difficulty of obtaining a definite tint 
with a known amount of indicator. Another likely 
source of error would seem to be uneven adsorption 
by the paper. 


Conductivity. 


The apparent breakdown of the colorimetric 
method for suspended impurities led me to search 
for a method not dependent on colour change. 
The suggestion that electrical conductivity might 
hold some _ possibilities in this direction was 
examined. 

When a solution of a strong base is added to a 
solution of a strong acid there is first of all a 
diminution of the conductance owing to the re- 
placement of hydrion by a less mobile cation; but 
when all the hydrion has been removed, by combi- 
nation with hydroxidion from the base added, then 
any further addition of base will cause the con- 
ductance to increase owing to the addition to the 
solution of free hydroxidion. Since the OH, ion 
is a highly mobile ion, the presence of a slight 
excess of free alkali will cause a marked increase 
in the conductance. 

It was therefore proposed to dissolve out the acid 
and soluble salts contained in the dust collected on 
a filter by means of water of known conductivity, 
determine the conductivity of the solution, and 
finally add standard alkali drop by drop until the 
point of minimum conductivity was attained. The 
assumption was made that the conductivity of the 
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dissolved salts remained unchanged during eo 
operation. 

The chief difficulty experienced was the pro 
vision of a suitable filtering medium—that is, on 
which should be free from electrolytes, and there 
fore have no influence on the conductivity. AI 
the materials tried, however, which include 
cotton wool, glass wool, glass powder, and lactoss 
were found to affect the conductivity to a greate 
or less degree, the most favourable for the purpos 
being the last named. Several blank experiment 
were run with equal weights (0°2 g.) lactose t 
determine its approximate contribution to the cor 
ductivity. Air was then filtered through a layer ¢ 
0'2 g. lactose, the whole placed in a conductivit 
cell and stirred till the lactose had dissolved, an 
the conductivity determined. It was found o 
addition of standard potash that a point c 
minimum conductivity was obtained. As, howeve: 
this diminution corresponded to but 8 per cen 
of the total conductivity (allowing for the cor 
ductivity of the water itself and that due to th 
sugar) it is obvious that any errors of method an 
manipulation will be magnified considerably in th 
final value obtained for the acidity. To this objec 
tion must also be added the serious disadvantag 
that the method is essentially a laboratory one. 


Congo-red. 


The question of the most suitable indicate 
solution to use in the tintometer was considerec 
That at present in use is made up of standar 
solutions of methyl-orange and indigo-carmine i 
equal proportions. The main factor which governe 
the choice of methyl-orange was its insensitivenes 
to carbon dioxide. Indigo-carmine was later intrc 
duced as the mixture gives a better colour chang 
than methyl-orange alone, without also bein 
sensitive to CO». 

It was suggested that though from this point c 
view methyl-orange was a very desirable indicatc 
for our purpose, yet it might be that anothe 
indicator would possess a greater sensitivenes 
towards the very small amounts of acid which hay 
to be estimated. Instructions were therefor 
received to investigate the possibilities of congo-re 
in this direction. 

Congo-red is known to be sensitive to COs i 
high concentrations. It was desired to determin 
whether the indicator is affected by such small pre 
portions of the gas as are found in ordinary ai: 
In order to achieve this the CO. and other acid 
present in air were removed by passing some 4i 
through Winkler tubes containing potash solutio 
and a long tube packed with soda-lime. 2 c.¢c. ¢ 
COs. were then injected into a 6-litre bottle cor 
taining purified air, thus obtaining a concentratio: 
of 0°03 per cent. CO.. The mixture of air and CC 
was bubbled through the tintometer absorptio 
tube containing 2 cc. of Congo-red solutio: 
(strength 0°01 g. per litre). Some difficulty wa 
experienced in finding a liquid which could b 
used for expelling the air from the bottle withou 
altering the concentration of the mixture by solu 
tion of CO.. Glycerine proved to be most suitabl 
for the purpose, and experiments carried out usiD 
this liquid clearly showed that congo-red wa 
sensitive to CO: of concentration 0°03 per cent. i 
the air. 

At the present time investigations are proceedin 
with the use of a powdered silica filter, and it 1 
also intended to examine further the possibilitie 
of the electrical conductivity method. 
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| TJWilliam Wood Bradshaw was 


* in 1833. He settled in practice at 
‘ the daughter of a rich jeweller. 
| Seems to have decided upon a cour 


« to practise medicine outside the I, 


M.A. degree in 1847. He was living 


that town, and during the next f 
| sionally read papers at its meetings. 
\ academic distinctions, and apparently 
) to reading and research rather than to 
| Tesults of few of his researches were 


made public. 
| died in 1866 and his widow endowed 


, work of his successor the 
) obtain for his own. 


| Bradshaw. 


| The ailment which we know to-da 
/ minor, Sydenham’s chorea, or St. Vit 
‘a separate heading in the text-bo 
11686, when Sydenham published 
{Monitoria’’ the first accurate clini 
|'a certain 
Sancti Viti. Trousseau remarks that had 
, mowledge of medical literature been lar 
have selected another title; this criticism is, 
| not quite fair. 








‘chorea Sancti Viti, but was confused 
pvulsive ‘disorders. 
»distinguish between 


have gradually, 
to limit the use 
i This process of 


from a large group of diseases 
‘amcommon in the history of medicine. 
}similar manner separated typhoid 


yphoid is not a singte disease. 


i Symptom group resulting from several different causes 
yaher than a true morbid entity. 


EARLY DEFINITIONS OF CHORBEA. 


Bernt, of Prague, in 1810 claimed that the disease was 
often recognised and graphically described from the earliest 
‘Imes in many countries?; he says that Hippocrates 
lescribed & variety—scelotyrbe—when he said that in 
Hections of the spinal cord there was “loss of function of 
he legs, bladder, and bowel, followed at times during 
" onvalescence by incontinence of urine and feeces.”? I 
(ave not been able to identify this quotation. Bernt 
| ext quotes Galen’s definition of scelotyrbe as a “species 
\f paralysis in which the patient staggers from side 
'9 side in walking, and has a steppage gait.” In 
Aodern terminology the first would presumably be an 
/Xample of transverse myelitis, the latter of peripheral 
| ©uritis, but neither would claim any kinship with what we 
a ] chorea. He goes on to describe as varieties of chorea, 
| Tantism, epilepsy, the dancing epidemic of 1374—which led 


1 Sydenham: Sch. Monit., i., 18. 


2 J. Bernt: Monographia Chore §. Viti, Prague, 1810. 
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Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of London 


HOSPITAL FOR 


educated at the West- 
. minster and Middlesex Hospitals and became M.R.C.S. 
Andover and married 
Soon after this he 
Sse of post-graduate 
» study, for in 1841 he obtained the licence of this College 


ondon area, and in 
» 1844 matriculated at New Inn Hall, Oxford, taking his 
in Reading in 1842, 
in which year he joined the Pathological Society of 
ew years he occa- 
He accumulated 
devoted himself 
practice, but the 
He 
this lectureship in 
* his memory, probably in the hope of Securing for the 
publicity which he failed to 


Sir Rickman Godlee and Dr. 
| Newton Pitt, in their Bradshaw Lectures, have collated 


‘and made public all that is known of the life of Dr. 


y as chorea, chorea 
us’s dance, obtained 
oks of medicine in 
in his ‘‘ Schedula 
cal description! of 
kind of convulsion, commonly called chorea 
Sydenham’s 
ger he would 
perhaps, 
It would appear that the ailment had 
been recognised by others and was commonly called 
} with other con- 
Boerhaave, as late as 1722, did not 
chorea and epilepsy. Sydenham’s 
| power of accurate clinical observation enabled him to 
point out the salient features of a certain kind of con- 
,Yulsion so clearly and unmistakably that his successors 

though at times under protest, agreed 
of the term to the ailment he described. 
Separating out the constituent elements 
is, of course, not 
Murchison in a 
from typhus; and 
“1 recent years bacteriologists have shown that even 


We may not yet have 
‘eached finality in the case of chorea, which is probably 


ed. ii., p. 84. 
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to the fame of the shrine of St. Vitus for miraculous cures 
and to the popular name of the disease somnambulism, 
hydrophobia, mercurial tremors, and other conditions. He 
points out the difference in nomenclature employed by 
English and German doctors. “ The English give the name 
of St. Vitus’s dance to all convulsive, spasmodic affections of 
children involving one or other side, an arm or a leg, the 
muscles of the eyebrows and face, and scarcely seem to 
recognise the continuous spasmodic contraction of all the 
muscles not uncommonly seen in Germany.’’ Other doctors, 
especially his German predecessors, wished to refer all 
forms of tremor, whether affecting part or whole of the body, 
to the category of spasmodic diseases, and reserve the term 
St. Vitus’s dance to those who actually perform the dancing 
movements. 

Boissier de Sauvages, in 1768, classifies scelotyrbe with 
rigors, eclampsia, epilepsy, hysteria, and beri-beri as a 
group of diseases characterised by general choreic spasms ; 
scelotyrbe, he says, is a “‘semi-voluntary movement in 
walking, unilateral or general, mimicking the gesticulation 
or ludicrous antics of a stage clown.”’ 

Linnzeus’ (1763) defines hieranosus as a continuous pain- 
less, convulsive agitation of the body, with retention of 
consciousness. Chorea he describes as a continuous 
irregular shaking movement of the side. Vogel,4 in 1784, 
adopts Linnzeus’s definition of hieranosus, and defines chorea 
as a dancing or running convulsion, of which tarantism is a 
species. Scelotyrbe for him is a violent chronic spastic 
contraction of the limbs.) Sagar, of Vienna (1776), states 
definitely’ that Sydenham called chorea Sancti Viti, the 
disease which he terms scelotyrbe. 

Cullen, in 1785, adopts Sydenham’s description of chorea 
as a convulsive disease of adolescence, and gives scelotyrbe 
and hieranosus as synonyms. 


And so the tale goes on. More than 100 years after 
Sydenham’s description there was no general agree- 
ment as to the meaning of the term ‘‘chorea.’’ The 
clinical genius of Sydenham had recognised the 
Symptoms, but was unable to determine the zetiology 
or the pathology of the ailment. Little more was added 
to our knowledge of the disease until at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century some French physicians and 
some of the physicians at Guy’s Hospital’ began to note 
the association of rheumatism with cases presenting the 
clinical characters described by Sydenham. 




















































RHEUMATISM AND CHOREA. 


The rheumatic origin of Sydenham’s chorea, though 
now almost universally accepted, is not proved, nor can 
it be proved before the ceetiology of rheumatism itself is 
established. Bacteriologists are not yet unanimous in 
accepting as the causative agent the organism described 
by A. Paine and F. J. Poynton, and even if it be 
granted that their view is correct, we have not yet any 
method of proving the infection during life. 

It is unfortunate that a disease so prevalent as 
rheumatism, so important from the point of view of 
public health because of its crippling after-effects, has 
not been investigated to the full. In England and 
Wales in 1917 105°6 per 1000 deaths from all causes 
were certified as due to organic disease of the heart. 
and a large proportion must have been due to the 
rheumatic poison. In the same period 86°4 per 1000 
deaths were ascribed to pulmonary tuberculosis, 85 to 
bronchitis, and 82°5 to cancer. We have organised 
research upon tuberculosis and cancer and organic 
heart disease, but no attempt has yet been made toward 
coordinated investigation into the chief etiological 
factor in the commonest cause of death. 

We believe that rheumatism is the result of a specific 
infection, and from clinical observation many of us look 
with great favour upon the views of Paine and Poynton ; 
but until the bacteriologists can provide indisputable 
proof and demonstrate in the individual case the 
presence of the exciting cause we must allow ourselves 
a loophole for escape in controversy. So soon as we 
can Show when rheumatism is present we shall be able 
to demonstrate the connexion between rheumatism and 
chorea. . 

My own belief is that chorea is a Symptom resulting 
from disordered function rather than a single disease ; 
that in the great majority of cases this disorder of 
function is brought about by the rheumatic state, but 





5 Cullen’s Synopsis, p. 112. 
4 Tbid., p. 178. 5 Ibid., p. 179. 


6 Ibid., p. 305. 
T Bright: Medical Cases, vol. ii.. p. 468; 
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that at times other causes may be operative. If this 
view is correct, we are justified in speaking (as did 
Leonard Guthrie) of ‘‘ rheumatic chorea ’’ as a disease,” 
but should use the term ‘‘chorea’’ to indicate a 
symptom group, qualifying it in each case by an 
adjective indicating the supposed zetiological factor. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SYMPTOMS. 


The pen pictures of chorea drawn by some of the 
medical masters of English style are worthy of any 
gallery, but as an oil painting has to yield place to a 
photograph for scientific accuracy, So these descriptions 
fail to give many of the details that are important in 
the intimate study of the ailment. The most perfect 
description I have read is that given by the facile pen 
of Sir Thomas Watson,’ but even this will not serve 
completely the purpose I have in view—the analysis of 
the group of symptoms with a view to elucidation of 
the disordered function producing them. 

Chorea, he says, is characterised ‘‘ by an irregular and 
involuntary clonic contraction .of some of the voluntary 
muscles, which, however, are not wholly or constantly with- 
drawn from the government of the will.” ‘¢There is no 
loss of consciousness; no defect of volition; the ordinary 
movements of the body can be performed in some degree, or 
sometimes under the direction of the will; but it would 
seem as if some other power wantonly interfered to excite 
them when they are not needed, to render them unsteady 
and imperfect, to arrest the natural action, and to give a 
new direction to the limbs and to cause the patients to 
gesticulate and grimace like a Merry Andrew. Moreover, 
these apparently absurd movements do not occur in 
paroxysms, but continue throughout the day, sometimes 
for weeks together, but they generally cease during sleep; 
for the most part, but not always, the agitated limbs are 
still while the senses are shut up in slumber. The com- 
plaint is not attended with fever.” Later he adds: “S10 he 
irregular jactitations are usually more marked and general 
on one side of the body than on the other; and sometimes 
they are confined to the muscles of one side.” 


‘The persons who are subject to chorea are always 
inordinately sensitive and what is popularly called 
‘nervous.’ They are easily stirred by new ideas 
and sudden feelings, and pass readily and upon slight 
-occasion from one mood of mind to another.’’ Thus 
skilfully he described what he saw, and avoided the 
common error of vision through the tinted spectacles 
of unproved hypothesis. We must, however, attempt 
a more detailed analysis of the symptoms, beginning 
with the movements, which in chorea are spontaneous, 
irregular, and large. 

Character of the Movements. 

Spontaneity.—They are spontaneous, occurring inde- 
pendently of the patient’s will, though, as Watson says, 
‘“they are not wholly or constantly withdrawn from the 
government of the will.’’ In fact, in the majority of cases 
the patient can by a strong voluntary effort check the 
movements to a considerable extent; this effort is usually 
associated with increase of the movements of those parts of 
the body to which the attention is not drawn. I prefer the 
term ‘‘spontaneous’’ to ‘‘involuntary,”’ not because the 
latter is incorrect, but because the movements, though 
occurring independently of the will, are of the same type as 
movements executed as the result of volition. There isa 
similar, and perhaps stronger, objection to the use of the 
term ‘‘ purposeless ”’ in the description of the movements ; 
and further, it must be admitted that many apparently 
voluntary movements are purposeless. Another point about 
these spontaneous movements of chorea, to which Watson 
does not draw attention, is that they are executed by muscles 
acting synergically and in sequence—that is to say, there is 
coordination. 

C. E. Beevor 1° defined movement as the change in position 
of a joint brought about by muscular action. In movement 
the muscles concerned come into action in a definite order, 
the prime movers and the synergic muscles contracting 
each at the proper time. Such codrdination between prime 
movers and synergic muscles may be demonstrated in cases 
of chorea, and proves—if proof be wanted—that chorea 
results from disordered function of the central nervous 
system. 

Further evidence pointing in the same direction is to be 
found in the electromyographic records published last year 
by Stanley Cobb,!!. which showed that the action-current 
pictures for voluntary and choreic movements are essentially 


eeenee 


’ Guthrie: Trans. Med. Soc., 1901, vol. xxiv., p. 217. 
” Lectures on Physie; 1843, vol. i., p. 643. 
10 Cyoonian Lecture, 1903, p. 74: 
\l Johns Hopkins Bulletin, vol. xxx., p. 35. 
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similar except for their duration. Weir Mitchell, in 18812 
and again in a joint paper with Wallace Rhein in 1898.7 
attempted to differentiate certain types of Chorea. In some 
cases the movements are checked by voluntary effort, in 
others they are exaggerated, in others unaffected, in others 
again they only appear during voluntary effort. J. W. Russell 
—not knowing at the time of Mitchell and Rhein’s paper— 
wrote in 1899! ‘that it is incorrect to say that purposive 
movement tends to make the chorea worse.’’ He attempted 
to use the patient’s handwriting asa test of the severity 
and progress of the disease, but found that the capacity to 
write bore no constant relation to the violence of the 
spontaneous movements; he points out that the ability to 
write at all depends ultimately on the power of more or less 
inhibiting the movements for a short time. 

It seems to me to be somewhat doubtful whether all the 
cases described as chorea by Mitchell, Rhein, and Russell 
would now be classed as examples of Sydenham’s chorea ; 
in fact, Mitchell had doubts himself, and says that post- 
hemiplegic chorea at least should be excluded. However, 
they would probably have agreed with the statement that in 
chorea the movements are spontaneous, but not wholly or 
constantly withdrawn from the government of the will... 

Trregularity.—The term ‘‘irregular”’ seems preferable to 
the word ‘clonic,’? which in its original sense probably 
referred to violent tumultuous motion, yet in recent times 
has been more often applied to repetitive movements ‘as 
seen in the second stage of an epileptic fit, in hysteria, and 
in the familiar ankle phenomenon. The irregularity of the 
movements in chorea was clearly noticed by Sydenham and 
all subsequent writers upon the subject, and is a phenomenon 
which cannot be neglected in considering the pathology of 
the ailment. For instance, the so-called canine chorea, 
with its repetitive tremor, must be quite different from the 
condition we know as chorea. an 

Largeness.—A further characteristic of the movements is 
that for the most part they are large, involving the move- 
ments of joints through a considerable angle, and therein 
distinct from finer movements usually termed tremor; 
being large they are not executed with extreme rapidity, as 
in encephalitis myoclonica or Dubini’s disease ; occasionally, 
when the paralytic element is very marked, the rROverian 
may be very slight, but even in these cases the movements 
are not as fine as a tremor. At times these slight spon- 
taneous movements are only seen after very careful watch- 
ing, but when seen may be sufficient to establish the 
diagnosis of paralytic chorea from infantile paralysis or 
transverse myelitis. A 

For these reasons I think that we are justified “in 
describing chorea as being characterised by spon- 
taneous, irregular, large movements. 


Symptoms Associated with Movement. 

Muscular weakness.—Associated with the movements in 
practically every case, though varying in degreé, is what 
Hughlings Jackson described as @ thin-spread paralysis ; 
the force of muscular contraction leading to a movement is 
not great, and if resistance is offered is easily checked. 
The difficulty in controlling the contortions of a choreic 
patient is not due to the violence of the muscular action, 
but to the irregularity and unexpectedness of the movements. 
In severe cases of paralytic chorea of Gowers or the chorea 
mollis of West the weakness is the most prominent feature 
but even in quite mild cases it may be easily demonstrated 
¥F. Warner has described the posture of the nervous hand as 
seen in chorea.!> When the patient is told to hold out the 
hand the arm is‘extended, not in a horizontal line, bul 
below it; the wrist droops, the metacarpo-phalangeal joints 
and the thumb joints are over-extended; if the patient 
when standing, be observed from the side lordosis will be 
noticed, and in walking the eg most affected seems to drag 
behind. All these phenomena seem to result from loss 0: 
muscular tone. It is interesting to note that in cases 0: 
hemichorea the weakness is most marked on the affectec 
side, and in other cases when, as is common, the movements 
are more marked on one side than the other the weakness 1: 
most pronounced on the side in which the movements aré 
greater. This muscular weakness in chorea was noticed bj 
the earlier writers on the subject, and may have led somé 
of them to use the term scelotyrbe, or lameness, in preferenc 
to chorea. 

Wasting.—Associated with the weakness there is almost 
always a loss of body-weight; the wasting is general anc 
not confined to any particular group of muscles, or mort 
marked in the part of the body particularly involved. This 
wasting may be partly due to the increased musculal 
exercise, but is, I think, chiefly brought about by the los: 
of fluid through the skin and consequent diminution 1D the 
volume of the blood. I donot know y whether the volume 0 


12 Lectures on Nervous Diseases, 1881. 
13 Philad. M.S., vol. i., No. 4, p. 153. 
14TH LANCET, 1899, i., p. 894. 
15 Lectures on Anatomy of Movement, p. 24. 
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\| the blood in chorea has ever been estimated by a method | unexpectedness of the movements of the abdominal 
Hi such as that of J. S. Haldane and Lorrain Smith, but should | parietes. I have hever seen any symptoms suggesting 
, suchan estimation be made I should expect the blood volume | irregular convulsion of the bronchial muscles in chorea, 
to be found below the normal. Many cases of chorea are | The pulse is not infrequently irregular, but unless there is 
associated with rheumatism ; rheumatic patients are usually | disease of the heart the irregwarity consists of acceleration 
le ; choreic patients, on the other hand, even if there has | or retardation of the rhythm, and is obviously secondary to 
Pde some other recent rheumatic manifestation, do not | the irregularity of respiration. The pupils are often seen to 
} often{show a similar pallor. Furthermore, the urine in oscillate, but the two oscillate synchronously, and there is 
, ehorea generally has a high specific gravity and is rather | no interference with the light reflex; the oscillation is 
| seanty ; the patients like, and are much benefited by, plenty | almost certainly secondary to changes of blood pressure in 
} of fluid to drink. It is obvious that if fluid were withdrawn | the spiral vessels of the iris, and consequently is to be traced 
, from the plasma at a greater rate than the red cells were | to the irregular respiration. 
| destroyed there might be a considerable diminution in the Cessation during sleep.—The cessation of the movements 
, total number of red cells without any apparent pallor. The during sleep was noted by Sydenham and all subsequent 
. condition would be the reverse of what Haldane and Lorrain observers ; the influence of drugs in securing sleep is less 
Smith claimed to have proved in the case of chlorosis, | well known. Sir Stephen Mackenzie pointed out to me 
» Where the total number of red cells may be actually | some years ago that chloral, even in small doses, would 
; Increased, yet the greater increase in the volume of the secure sleep for a choreic patient, whereas opium and 
plasma gives the patient the pale and puffy appearance bromides, unless given in enormous doses, seemed to 
' which is So characteristic. : . | aggravate the condition. I have frequently found evidence 
, The wasting is not due to loss of appetite; choreic | of the truth of this statement, and can extend it by the 
patients are usually very hungry ; food may be refused at observation that bromides combined with chloral seem to 
, times because the patient has a painful dental ulcer of the counteract its effect. The difference in pharmacological 
,tongue. Filing the sharp corner of the offending tooth soon | action of the drugs is obscure ; clinically we notice that the 
restores the desire for food. Apart from this cause and the sleep produced by chloral is much more natural than that 
anorexia caused by injudicious treatment by arsenic or | Produced by bromides, and that bromides dull reflex 
bromides, the appetite is almost Invariably good. _Dyspeptic excitability much more markedly than chloral. 
Bisoten also are, as a rule, conspicuous by their absence. 
[ 





I are, ] C Mental state.—The mental state of the choreic patient has 
[vis often astonishing how much chocolate a choreic child been described by many authors, and a diversity of state- 
;2an consume without subsequent retribution ; except when | ments have been made which are very difficult to reconcile 
Neos doses of arsenic or other drugs are the cause vomiting | with the facts to be observed at the bedside. I do not 
js extremely rare. ee 5 think that anyone will dispute the fact that choreic patients 
\ Distribution of movements.—The study of the distribution | have very little control over the expression of the emotions— 
ofthe movements is of great importance in connexion with | that, just as in an infant, tears or smiles may easily be 
“she pathology of chorea, and also of ‘practical value in evoked ; they are extraordinarily responsive to their environ- 
»letermining the severity of an attack. The more widely ment—easily frightened, easily pleased—with an uncanny 
pread the movements the more serious the condition > | instinct for estimating the anxiety of the doctor or nurse in 
{neither the violence of the movements nor the loss of power attendance. In treatment this peculiar mental state should 
“0 control them 18 as good a guide. Weir Mitchell attempted be remembered. I have seen cases of chorea, rendered 
‘0 differentiate types of chorea according to the effect of maniacal by being nursed on the floor behind screens or in 
‘voluntary effort upon the movements ; Russell attempted a a padded room, who were quietened almost immediately by 
somewhat similar classification by noting the effect on being transferred to an ordinary bed in the middle of a 
‘he handwriting, but the grading by such a method has general ward where they could see their fellow human 
tot proved satisfactory. Gradation according to the extent beings. It is years since I have allowed screens to be kept 
‘8 much more useful. At the onset and in mild cases | round the beds of any choreic patients in hospital, and I 
-hroughout the duration of the ailment an arm or am arm | have never permitted any mechanical restraint, other than 
‘ind leg on the same side of the body may be affected : if two pinning the blankets over the bed with large safety-pins; I 
\imbs only are choreic they are never on opposite sides of the | am confident that this is the reason for my having so little 
ody. Associated with these unilateral movements there may experience in maniacal chorea. Every ward sister or nurse 
| ¢ some facial movements, though when the face is involved with experience of the two methods of treatment has agreed 
» he affection is usually bilateral. In the next grade of with me when Iasked her which seemed to be the more helpful. 
| everity the movements affect the limbs on both sides of the | Rmotional people are usually popular; those who have full 
| Ody: the face is then usually affected and there may be | control of their emotions are often called ‘‘ cold,” and are 
| ome spontaneous movements of the trunk. When the face less generally welcome. Choreic: parents. as a class, are the 
| nd trunk are affected those movements are bilateral which | most popular patients admitted to a hospital ward. With 
(1 health are bilateral; for instance, the movements of regard to the intellectual faculties authors differ. That the 
Owning, elevating the eyebrows, retraction of the eyelids, | power of attention is diminished is probable, if only because 
moving the eyes, or the movements of respiration, | of the spontaneous movements and the general debility ; that 
\rhether costal or phrenic, if appearing spontaneously iN | loss of memory or dullness is common I have not been able 
ca are symmetrical. I have never seen in a choreic | to satisfy myself. Most choreic children have done well at 
aatient the eyebrows elevated or depressed independently, school and many are in a standard in advance of their years. 
ole upper eyelid retracted on one side and not on the | In taking the history of a case in an out-patient department, 
peher, dissociation of the ocular movements or asym-'| as often as not more information can be got from the child 
letrical respiratory movements. Sir William Gowers !6 | than from the mother. 
jates that squinting and diplopia are not uncommon. I Chorea is occasionally met with in children showing 
‘ave not met with an example. In the most severe stigmata of defective development, but this seems to me 
/tade not only are the limbs, face, and trunk involved, to be rare. Dullness may result from treatment by bromides 
at also the movements of deglutition and _ phona- or depressing drugs. Hallucinations, delusions, dementia, 
;on. Difficulty in speaking and swallowing and the mania, melancholia, or suicidal impulses, described by some 
“jeurrence of gurgling sounds indicate very severe chorea. authors, seem to me to be exceptionally rare, and when 
hough there is no sharp line of demarcation between these present are more likely to be accidental associations than a 
fades, yet they are of practical value in deciding treatment. | true part of the chorea. The distinction between hysteria 
“0st of the cases belonging to the first two grades may | and chorea is difficult to define. It would appear that in 
) ten be satisfactorily treated in the out-patient department | chorea there is an inability to control the expression of the 
} & hospital, but when the third grade is reached and | emotions by muscular movement, while in hysteria the 
f irgling sounds are produced treatment in the home of a emotional state finds expression in a great variety of 
) Spital patient becomes well-nigh impossible. phenomena in addition to muscular movement. 
‘Iam in the habit of subdividing the first two grades 


cording to the power of controlling the movement by Age- and Sex-Incidence. 
litional effort: if the movements can be checked for For any investigation into the pathology of chorea 


Seconds in one outstretched hand the case is favour- it is necessary to pay attention to the eculiar ase- 
hie if in both outstretched hands it is better still, and if in Deed eee P g 


incidence of the ailment. All agree that it is almost 
ia peal iipieee Rone anes snores may ‘be absolutely confined to childhood aoe Ler gael My 
Muscular movements remaining unaffected.—Muscular move- | 92W® Statistics we iinet oe eae Bar 3 ecaatate 
‘ents which in health are not under voluntary control are | 245, or over 88 per cent., were betweer : Ey oiia 
hot affected in chorea ; thus we do not find symptoms or 5 and 15, and 274 between the ages of 4 and 20. . The 
308 suggesting chorea of the intestines, stomach, bladder, | youngest was 4 and the oldest 26. Out of (26 cases 
| Onchi, heart, or blood-vessels, all of which are supplied | from the London Hospital records, including first and 
| th muscles under the control of the central nervous Subsequent attacks, 597, or 82 per cent., occurred 


Stem, though not of the will. The sphincters are not | petween the ages of 5 and 15, and 704, or 96°9 per cent., 
| €cted in chorea, though there may be occasional in- 


: : : between the ages of 4 and 20. These figures are in close 
Muntary evacuation of urine or pees, Owing ro atie agreement with other published statistics and do not 

















6 Gowers: Diseases of the Nervous System, vol. ii., p. 553. require further emphasis. 
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The sex-incidence also requires explanation. 

Gowers gave the proportion of three girls to one boy, 
Osler as two to one. In my statistics of 278 first attacks 
197 were in females and 81 in males. On plotting on a chart 
the curves of the age-incidence of first attacks for the two 
sexes they keep approximately parallel: the great majority 
of first attacks occur between the ages of 5 and 15, the 
fastigium of the curve for each sex being between the ages 
of 7and 14. For each year there are approximately twice 
as many girls as boys. After the age of 16 the patients are 
almost exclusively female, and after 17a very high percentage 
of cases in women are associated with pregnancy. There 
does not seem to be any close connexion between the age or 
sex and the side first or most affected. Thus out of 99 cases 
the left side was most affected in 10 males and 37 females, 
the right side in 19 males and 33 females; the ages of the 
males with the left side most affected ranged from 6 to 15, 
the females from 7 to 23; when the right side was chiefly 
involved the ages of the males ranged from 7 to 24 and of 
the females from 6 to 27. 


If a larger number of cases was investigated I think 
that any apparent difference would disappear. 


PATHOLOGY AND AX TIOLOGY OF CHOREA. 


I have gone fully into the prominent features of 
chorea in order to show how far they help to elucidate 
the pathology and etiology of the disease. The earliest 
speculations with regard to the nature of convulsive 
diseases, including chorea, are based on a humoral 
pathology. Bernt in his treatise’’ gives a résumé of 
the various views. 

He describes how some supposed that nerves, like gut, 
contracted when they were moist and lengthened when they 
were dry, while others said that the nerves were hollow 
tubes, and that if there was any obstruction to the flow of 
blood through them they swelled and as a result were 
shortened. He tells how Stahl’s pupils asserted that the 
immortal vital principle sedulously striving to maintain 
life and health endeavoured to attain this end by con- 
vulsive movements, erroneous perhaps, but not without 
some relation to reason. He says that there were still 
adherents of Boerhaave’s view that convulsive diseases 
resulted from the inflow into the nerves and muscles of a 
violent or disordered nervous fluid or animal spirit. Bernt 
claims the greatest simplicity for his own view; he holds 
that the vital principle is the origin of all functions and 
movements of the living body, and that St. Vitus’s dance 
results when that principle is affected contrary to the laws 
of life and health. He goes on to describe how this vital 
principle may be adversely affected, instancing, amongst 
other causes, malnutrition, loss of blood, and exanthematic 
disease. He argues against,those of his contemporaries who 
looked upon chorea as a form of insanity, and. localised the 
causative lesion in the brain on the ground that ‘‘ anatomy 
proves that the brain controls the external senses, and 
through the sympathetic nerve the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera, while all other parts of the body—both for motion 
and sensation—are controlled by the spinal cord, which, like 
a second brain, sends to the aforesaid parts thirty pairs of 
nerves through the vertebral foramina.”’ 


It is curious that though Bernt published his views 
in 1810 Prochaska, whose ‘‘ Animal Function ’’ appeared 
in 1784, wrote the following *® :— 

‘‘Tt sometimes happens, however, that all these muscles 
(i.e., voluntary muscles) renounce the authority of the 
mind, and, while it is either unconscious or unwilling, are 
violently agitated by some preternatural mechanical 
stimulus, as is seen in hysterical, epileptic, or infantile 
convulsions, or in those affected with St. Vitus’s dance ; 
and these movements, although performed by muscles, 
designated ‘voluntary,’ can only be termed automatic. In 
the foetus in utero and in the newly born these muscles are 
not moved voluntarily but for the most part automatically, 
for at that age the cerebrum is not as yet capable of thought, 
until, the organs of the faculty of thought being gradually 
evolved, the mind learns to think and to use the muscles 
subjected to its control.”’ 

As the humoral pathology passed away under the 
influence of the study of morbid anatomy the views as 
to the nature of chorea changed, and with the introduc- 
tion by the physiologists of the experimental method 
of investigating the functions of the nervous system 
knowledge has been greatly extended, but they have 
not yet been able to elucidate the nature of chorea. 
Attempts to locate the primary seat of the disease by 
morbid anatomists have thus far failed. Gowers’ 


17 Bernt: Monographia Chores S§S. Viti, p. 66. 
Syd. Soc. Trans. (p. 448), “‘ Animal Functions,” 
19 Vol, ii., p. 568. 


18 Prochaska: 
published 1784. 
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stated that ‘‘the changes found after death afford no 
clear indication of the part primarily deranged. They 
have been found widely distributed—in the brain, spinal 
cord, and peripheral nerves—and are, moreover, incon- 
stant.’? The judgment of to-day is unchanged. “The 
uncertain indications of pathological anatomy must he 
interpreted by the help of the symptoms themselves.” 
This is my excuse for the exhaustive analysis of 
symptoms which I have attempted. 


Chorea Viewed as a Condition of Reversion. 


When any part of the body is affected by disease dis- 
turbance or loss of function may be expected; in the 
minor grades of such disturbance it may be easy to 
recognise reversion or regression to a functional 
capacity characteristic of an earlier phase of develop- 
ment. The healthy adult can digest food unsuited 
to the new-born infant, but the occurrence of disease 
may cause regression to the infantile state; in a 
similar manner we are in the habit of explaining the 
extensor plantar response, the tachypnoea of the 
pneumonic infant, and numerous other symptoms met 
with in disease. 

I believe that Warner,2° in 1887, in his lectures on the 
Anatomy of Movement, first definitely put forward the view 
that chorea is a condition of reversion, but the idea was 
evidently in Prochaska’s mind when he wrote the words I 
have already quoted. Sturges, too, in 1877, wrote #! that he 
considered chorea to be ‘‘an affection of childhood exhibiting 
in an exaggerated degree those characters of fidgetiness 
which belong tothe child by nature.’”’ And again, that ‘‘ chorea 
is an affection of function depending not upon anything that 
is added but upon something which is taken away.” 
Sturges believed that chorea was a mental affection ; % that 
the control of the restlessness and instability which is the 
heritage of every child is mental, and that it grows and 
strengthens with the intellect; the loss of this control 
results in chorea. Chorea, he adds, is impossible in infancy. 
It is not quite clear, however, whether Sturges’s conception 
of chorea attributes it to an increase or.a diminution ol 
the functional activity of the nervous centres. Gowers 
apparently thought that he meant the former; the above 
quotations suggest that he meant the latter. Sturges states 
emphatically his belief that morbid anatomy fails to account 
for chorea.24- He regarded chorea as mainly a disorder oi 
function, no doubt with some. structural basis like all other 
movement, orderly or disorderly. MHughlings Jackson 
accepted W. S. Kirkes’s embolic theory of the origin ol 
chorea. He believed that the direct pathological state 
leading to instability of grey matter producing chorea. 
movements is increased quantity of blood in the periphery 
of the capillary district embolised.2 W. H. Dickinson? 
thought that the pathological basis of chorea was “‘ arteria 
hyperemia and exudation, which produced points 0 
irritation.”’ . 

The underlying thought in all these explanations, an 
in fact, in practically all the explanations yet offered 
seems to be that chorea must result from increased 
nervous activity. The difficulty in accepting these 
views as they stand seems to me to be due to the faci 
that disease which persists for any length of time is 
more likely to be associated with impairment of func 
tional activity than with its exaltation. It does noi 
seem to me, however, to be impossible to reconcile the 
various Views. ; 

Prochaska pointed out in 1784 that in the footus in uterc 
and in the newly-born the voluntary muscles are not movec 
voluntarily, but for the most part automatically, for the 
cerebrum is not as yet capable of thought ; the organs of the 
faculty of thought being gradually evolved, the mind learns 
to think and to use the muscles subjected to its control 
Warner in 188928 studied the spontaneous movements 1 
infants by the graphic method, introducing the term 
‘‘ microkinesis.”’> He found the movements to be almosi 
constant and quite irregular, ceasing during sleep. Contro 
of movement through the senses, for instance, turning the 
head toward a light, occurs at three months; inhibition 0! 
microkinesis by light and sound stimuli is found at foul 
months, but control through the senses is not marked until 
the end of the third year, and microkinesis persists until the 
tenth year. 


. 20 Lectures, p. 93. 
21 Lectures on Chorea and Whooping Cough, p. 8. 
22 Tbid., p. 84. 23 Tbid., p. 93. 
24 “ Chorea,”’ ed. ii., p. 115. 
25 Med. Chir. Trans., vol. xxxv., p. 281. 
26 Brit. Med. Jour., Dec. 23rd, 1876, p. 813. 
27 Med. Chir. Trans., vol. lix., p. 15. . 
28 Journ. of Mental Science, October, 1889. 
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Control of Movement by the Child. 


i} 

H The study of the development of the control of 

/ movement by the child’s brain has not yet engaged the 

attention of many physiologists. W.M. Feldman, in his 

j “Child Physiology,’’ has given a résumé of the scanty 
literature.” 


He quotes Partridge’s statement that the lack of proper 
inhibitory control, which is a marked characteristic of 
childhood, is due to incomplete development of the 
,Anhibitory centres. Partridge found that boys learnt to 
, inhibit the fear reflex in the eye at an earlier age than 
) girls.8° Hancock,®! also quoted by Feldman, studied the 
H@elonment of control of movement by instrumental 
(methods. He found that involuntary swaying of the body 
\/became much less marked between the ages of 5 and 7, but 
throughout childhood was more marked than in adult life; 


, could not keep their index fingers still for 30 seconds. 
~Amongst other conclusions Hancock claims to have estab- 
, lished that children in normal healthy growth show a lack 
of coordination and control; that before puberty girls are 


q 


steadier than boys, and that the left hand is less steady 
‘than the right.°2 

| Clinical observation supplies further evidence, if 
‘further evidence be wanted, that movements which 
at first appear to be spontaneous and independent of 
_volition are gradually brought under the control of the 
Vea. The movements of the foetus in utero and of the 
(newly-born infant are not voluntary ; tradition says 
(that they begin earlier, and are more active in boys 
‘than in giris. The first apparently voluntary act of the 
/new-born child is usually the attempt to raise the head 
from the pillow during the second or third month ; the 
ynext, the movement of the hands towards an object 
during the third month; sitting, standing, walking, 
‘speaking, writing, modelling, sewing, playing musical 
“imstruments, and other voluntary actions develop under 
the increasing control of the developing nervous system. 
Whether the microkinesis, or involuntary movement, is 
Jdeveloped from reflex action, or from a fundamental 
whythmic function of nervous protoplasm, does not 
yconcern our present argument. 

F All that is necessary to establish is that during child- 
Me and adolescence movements which at first are 


, there was also a marked gain in the steadiness of the hand 
aiid the ages of 5 and 7; up to the age of 5 children 






‘spontaneous and irregular are gradually brought under 
the control of the will; impairment or removal of such 
,control would lead to the reappearance of such 
Spontaneous irregular movements; this may be the 
pexplanation of chorea. It is unnecessary to point out 
that the movements of the young infant in some 
‘respects differ from those of chorea; while that part of 
| he nervous system which is concerned with the control 
‘of the movements is developing the rest is undergoing 
Mmodification. As Warner*® puts it, ‘‘the child can 
never again become an infant, but it may become 
;infant-like.’’ 
Ltiology. 

What appear to me to be the essential characters 
‘of choreic movement, spontaneity, irregularity, and 
largeness, are also essential characters of the micro- 
Kinesis of infants. The expression of the emotions by 
‘Muscular movements develops under the tutelage of the 
ae while the will is gaining the power to inhibit 
such expression. The choreic child has diminished 
control over the expression of the emotions, just as he 

seems to have diminished control of the microkinesis ; 
ihe control, however, as has been pointed out repeatedly, 
'$ Seldom completely lost; as a rule, by a violent effort 
wf the will, some measure of control can be imposed. 

If it be granted that chorea results from the impair- 
nent or loss of function of some part of the nervous 
system the next step in our investigation is the attempt 

, 0 locate the part chiefly concerned. The findings of the 
norbid anatomists are too inconstant to afford us much 
itelp in our search. The study of symptoms must again 
Je our chief guide. The earliest investigators thought 
(hat the structural basis for chorea was to be found in 


the spinal cord. The type and distribution of the 
; mee 


2 W.M. Feldman: Child Physiology, 1920, p. 559. 
80 Amer. Jour, Psych., 1900, p. 21, 
*l Pedagogical Seminary, vol iii., 1894 (quoted by Stanley Hall). 
32 Cf. Stanley Hall: Adolescence, vol. i., p, 145. 
33 Lectures on Anatomy of Movement, p. 93. 
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movements, apart from all other considerations, suffi- 
ciently disprove this view which, so far as I know, is 
not now entertained by anyone. Watson, following the 
earlier French physiologists, was inclined to locate the 
primary site of the disease in the cerebellum. 

The study of chorea does not in the present state of 
our knowledge suggest that it is due primarily to 
disturbed function of that organ. As I have already 
shown, there is no real loss of the power of coordination, 
no disturbance of the sensory side of the equilibrating 
mechanism, and a lesion of the cerebellum would not 
explain the loss of emotional control so characteristic 
of chorea. The opinion of all modern investigators 
ascribes the ailment to a disturbance of the functions of 
the cerebrum. 


Russell Reynolds, Hughlings Jackson, and H. C. Bastian 
were all inclined to attribute chorea to disturbed nutri- 
tion of the corpora’ striata and adjoining parts of the 
brain. §S. A. K. Wilson?4 more recently described the 
syndrome of the corpus striatum as consisting of involun- 
tary movements, bilateral tremor of the upper and 
lower extremities, and occasionally of the head and 
neck, the movements being usually rhythmical but occa- 
sionally irregular and increased on volitional movement; 
associated with the movements there is spasticity of the 
limbs and face. This condition was described by Gowers 
as tetanoid chorea. Wilson says later that the anatomical 
area in association with lesions of which involuntary move- 
ments occur is more or less definitely limited to the basal 
ganglia, superior cerebellar peduncles, and possibly cere- 
bellar nuclei and the mid-brain. He supposes that the corpus 
striatum exercises a steadying effect upon the action of the 
cortico-spinal system.®> Stanley Cobb®6 thinks that in chorea 
this steadying influence is lost, and with it the ability to 
maintain a steady contraction. Gowers 87 was of the opinion 
that the primary seat of the disease was in the cortex, and 
most subsequent writers upon the subject have agreed with 
him. Hughliugs Jackson remarked that to locate the damage 
that destroys speech and to locate speech are two different 
things.’ The problem in chorea is more difficult than in 
speech ; we cannot even locate by anatomical methods any 
damage that leads to chorea. 


The most we can do is to offer the surmise that if 
there be an anatomical basis for chorea, as the positive 
Symptoms result from the released activity of lower 
centres, the lesion must be at a high level. Func- 
tional and structural development probably keep pace 
together, and it is known that the structural develop- 
ment of the cortex covers about the same period as that 
of the function the abolition of which appears to be 
responsible for chorea. 

The study of the symptoms seems to confirm this 
conclusion ; the movements are of the type which we 
should expect to occur when the lower centres were 
released from the inhibitory control of the highest 
and most recently developed part of the brain. More- 
over, by extraordinary effort the choreic patient can 
to some extent inhibit the movements. The tendency 
to unilateral distribution may be the result of in- 
equality in the rate of development of the functions of 
the two sides of the cortex : movements bilateral in the 
healthy state are not affected unilaterally in chorea, and 
those which are never brought under voluntary control 
are not involved. When the whole nervous system is 
quiet, as in sleep or under the influence of chloral, 
choreic movement ceases. With the withdrawal of the 
control of spontaneous muscular movement there is a 
withdrawal of the control of the emotions. Chorea 
does not occur until the cortex begins to develop its 
power of control, and becomes extremely rare when 
the structural and functional development is complete. 
If this view of chorea is correct we must look upon it 
not as a morbid entity but as a symptom group which 
develops when the controlling influence of certain 
cerebral centres is impaired or lost. The etiology on 
the hypothesis is not likely to be single. 

Rheumatism may be admitted at once as one of the 
chief factors in the production of chorea. The researches 
of F. J. Poynton and Gordon Holmes® show how 
cerebral rheumatism may produce rheumatic chorea, 
either by the direct invasion of the cerebrum by the 
rheumatic organism or by a soluble toxin in the blood. 





35 Tbid., p. 488. 
37 Vol.-ii., p. 570. 


34 Brain, vol. xxxiv., p. 466. 
86 Johns Hopkins Bulletin, vol. xxx., p. 35. 
38 Cf; Brain, vol. xxxviii., p. 81. 


39 THE LANCET, 1906, ii., 982. 
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Their chief argument against the toxzmic theory is 
that it is difficult to attribute an affection which may 
be unilateral to a general infection. I have attempted 
to show that owing to the unequal rate of development 
of the two sides of the brain unilateral incidence might 
be expected.*” Poynton and Holmes were inclined to 
consider hemichorea as a result of a localised infection, 
but the cases investigated by them showed a general- 
ised infection through the parts of the nervous system 
examined. My own view is that hemichorea could be 
equally well explained as the result of a general infection 
of the nervous system and of a general toxzmia, but 
their observations incline me strongly to the belief that 
infection plays the chief part. 

If capillary embolism, or thrombosis, is ever the 
structural basis of chorea the explanation must be 
that the lesion has impaired the function of the 
mechanism of control. The infrequency of any pro- 
nounced permanent effects after recovery from chorea 
seems to argue against the view that vascular changes 
often take part in its production. 

Importance of Fright. 

Sturges looked on chorea as a disturbance of function 
without any gross structural change in the nervous 
system, and attributes to fright great importance as an 
zetiological factor. In 268 cases in which inquiry was 
made a history of fright was obtained in 66, but even 
this number included many in which there was great 
doubt as to cause and effect. Thus one child is said to 
Nave been frightened by a frog; another is said to have 
been wakened at night by a man shouting in the street 
‘and to have developed movement seven days later ; 
another is said to have developed chorea because he 
was caned at school for fidgeting. To get 66 histories 
of fright out of 268 cases, such examples as these have 
to be included. Most children are frightened occasion- 
ally, and by the law of chance choreic children would not 
always escape. Fright undoubtedly exaggerates choreic 
movement, and consequently may at times be considered 
its cause without adequate reason. 

To give an example of the extreme difficulty which 
may arise in estimating the relation of fright to chorea: 

A girl, aged 11, who had previously been quite well, was 
chas2d by a goat; typical chorea, involving all limbs and the 
face, d:velop2d immediately, and she was admitted to 
hospital ; a few days later she developed arthritis of the 
wis it elbow with pyrexia and evidence of mitral incom- 
patence ; she r:covered after three months’ treatment, but 
was readmitted to hospital one month after discharge with 
@ relavs3, this tim? without any history of fright. 

Fright, or anxiety, is more easily connected with the 
develop nent of chorea in older patients, especially 
those who have had previous attacks. 

Thus a girl of 27, who had had two previous attacks of 
chorea, suw her step-father try tocut his throat ; movements 
developed seven days later, but disappeared after a fortnight 
in hospital. 

The chorea of pregnancy’! is often determined by 
anxiety, and the best proof of this is that the onset is 
commonly associated with quickening. Though fright or 
anxiety may often exaggerate chorea and cause a relapse 
in those previously attacked, yet I have not found it 
at all frequently as an important etiological factor. The 
Same may be said of overpressure at school, which is 
not infrequently accused of causing chorea. It is not 
good for a choreic child to attend school, but it is very 
difficult to get evidence that schooling is really 
responsible for making a healthy child choreic. Rheu- 
matism appears to be by far the commonest cause of 
chorea, but it is not the only cause. Recently I have 
had unler my care two patients with irregular 
spontaneous movements indistinguishable from those 
of rheumatic chorea, but developing other symptoms 
in the course of the disease which seemed to make it 
quite certain that they were suffering from lethargic 
or focal encephalitis. 

If the views which I have urged with regard to the 
cause of chorea are correct we should, in diagnosing 
chorea, indicate by an adjective the supposed etiology 
of the attack. 


Cf. Stanley Hall: 
41 Of. W he and Andrews: 
June, 1903. 
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IN this paper we record the results of a study at 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, 
of a severe outbreak of acute rheumatism in children 
under 12 years of age, which occurred between 
July, 1919, and June, 1920. Although we need only 
mention such eminent names as those of the late 
Dr. W. B. Cheadle, Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, and the late Dr. D. B. Lees to dispose 
of any idea that we are breaking new ground 
on this subject, we believe that by insisting on 
the gravity of this disease, and by indicating this 
gravity in definite terms, we shall do some service 
to the medical profession in this country. Such an 
attempt will be useful as a nucleus for a wider study of 
the disease, which we can hardly doubt will eventually 
be undertaken, for not only is rheumatism very rife in 
this country, but it offers the best opportunities we at 
present possess for the practical advancement of the 
treatment of heart disease. 

We are not concerned here with the pathology or the 
treatment of rheumatism, and do not intend to enter 
upon the vexed questions that present themselves in a 
complete study of the disease. Our intention is to 
present the facts which this outbreak has provided— 
facts which we have collected during 12 months from 
the in-patient cases. The collection was a laborious 
undertaking, although the actual results have been 
comparatively small. Moreover, our research had 
obvious limitations, for during the year there must 
have been a considerable number of cases which, 
from lack of bed space, had to be treated in the out- 
patients or at home. Again, the age-limit of 12 years 
is an arbitrary one, determined by the hospital regula- 
tions. This, however, can be confidently stated: that 
the injuries done by this outbreak were sustained by 
those who had not even commenced the real struggle 
for existence. 

Details of the Research. 


Number of cases.—TVhe total number of cases in the 
12 months from July, 1919, to June, 1920, was 172; of 
these 84 were first attacks. 

Sex-incidence.—A hundred and four were females and 
68 were males, a proportion of about 3 to 2. 

Locality.—EHighty cases came from North London, 
47 from East London, 23 from West and South-West 
London, and 22 from outside the London area. The 
majority of all our cases came from North and North- 
East London. 
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Age-incidence.—We show two tracings on our chart 
(see Chart 1) to illustrate this point. The continuous 
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“tine shows the ages of all the cases at the time of their 
\first attack of rheumatism ; the interrupted line shows 
the ages on admission of all the cases during the 
i2months. The former indicates a rapid rise in the 
age-incidence from 2 to 7 years, when the maximum of 
3lcases is reached; then follows a steady fall to the 
| bwelfth year. The latter indicates that the maximum, 
| again 31, has now moved from the seventh to the ninth 
}year; this move is clearly explained by the fact that 
|gmong the children admitted during the 12 months 
there were many recurrent attacks. This is a point of 
eeernance in the history of the disease. 
' Heredity.—The hereditary tendency cannot be so 
rately determined in a series of hospital cases as 
a a series of private cases, such as was published by 
‘Dr. Cheadle, who found a family history in 58 per cent. 
| 180 patients. In ourseries the percentage was 40. 
Seasonal incidence.—This was calculated from the 
sarliest dates of the symptoms of the illnesses. In both 
Arst attacks and recurrent attacks the maximum was 
‘teached in December, 1919, and the minimum in March, 
L920. November and December, 1919, were both bad 
months, and April, 1920, shows an outbreak of first 
‘wtacks. On reference to the official meteorological 
feports we found that November was exceedingly cold, 
with frequent snow and hail, and that all December 
‘was rainy. Again, March, 1920, was exceedingly mild 
“the incidence of rheumatism at its minimum), but April 
.was throughout wet and unsettled. 
_ Results of the outbreak.—The result on leaving the 
atospital was as follows: Deaths, 15; chronic invalids, 
4 cases of compensated heart disease, 70; recoveries, 
10. Examination of these patients three months later 
jn September, 1920, showed that the death-rate had 
Jisen to 22, the number of chronic invalids to 30, while 
2ases of compensated heart disease had fallen to 58 and 
*ecoveries to 62. Thus in this outbreak nearly 13 per 
yent. died and over 17 per cent. became complete 
/mvalids. 
‘ Analysis of the 84 first attacks.—An analysis of the 84 
irst attacks will serve to introduce the various rheumatic 
‘nanifestations of which heart. disease, chorea, and 
vurthritis are the outstanding examples, and lead us to 
ihe wider question of the details in the total number, 
12. Of these 84 cases, 33 came under notice for chorea, 
, for arthritis, 5 for primary cardiac disease, and 37 for 
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uultiple manifestations. Thus it is apparent that the 
/nost frequent solitary manifestation of rheumatism is 
\thorea, a point to which we shall allude again later. 
Twelve of these cases died. 
' The economic question.—We turn aside here for a 
‘noment to the economic side of the subject. Our 
;nedical beds in the hospital are 100 in number, and 
Jhroughout the year are, as a rule, fully occupied. The 
iwerage stay of each medical case in hospital is 28 days. 
Now if the 172 cases of rheumatism be looked upon as 
Nod case, occupying one bed in the hospital, that bed 
'VaS monopolised for 10,252 days, which means that it 
Was monopolised for from 28 to 29 years, or, to put it in 
eee way, all the medical beds were occupied for 
| 9 weeks. The cost of each child per week is almost 
| *Xactly £2 9s.,and thus in mere money the outbreak 
ost the hospital £4589. Further, the average stay of 
hese cases was 60 days, as against the average of 
|'8 days for all medical cases. How much the efficiency 
hf the hospital as an institution for acute diseases was 
jlampered is evident when we point out that these 
| aSes occupied beds for more than twice the average 
ime they would have been occupied by an equal 
lumber of cases of all kinds, including rheumatic. 
| Vhen we recall that at least 13 per cent. of these cases 
tied, 17 per cent. were permanent invalids, and nearly 
0 per cent. had organic heart disease, we realise how 
erious a disease rheumatism in childhood is in this 
Ountry. 
Analysis of the 172 Cases of Rhewmatism. 
A.—Chorea. 

l. A rhewmatic lesion: lesson of the air raids.—We 
‘Rust now consider the manifestations in the grand 
/ Otal of 172 cases. The first we take is chorea, because 








| opens up some interesting questions in rheumatism. 









Our view upon chorea is that, although not certainly 
always rheumatic in origin, it is best to consider every 
case as of this origin unless there is convincing evidence 
to the contrary. It was present in 104 cases—that is, 
60 per cent. (Chart 2.) We believe that the majority 
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Relative incidence of symptoms. 


of physicians in this country agree in considering: 
rheumatism to be the outstanding cause, and in.’ our: 
opinion the vast experiment of the air raids conclusively 
proved that fright, although a factor, is not the cause: 
of chorea. In illustration of this we give the following: 
figures showing the number of cases of chorea admitted. 
to the hospital over a period of four years; one year 
was pre-war, another when the air raids were at their 
worst, the third coincided with the termination of the 
war, and the last is the 12 months we are considering 
in this paper. July, 1913, to June, 1914, 77 cases of 
chorea in 1147 medical admissions; January to 
December, 1917, 63 cases of chorea in 1086 admissions ; 
July, 1918, to June, 1919, 65 cases in 978 admissions ; 
July, 1919, to June, 1920, 104 cases in 1292 admissions. 

2. Analysis of 104 cases.—It was noted that in 37 out 
of the 104 cases of chorea there was no evidence of 
rheumatism forthcoming. Six of these cases, however, 
gave a family history of rheumatism, and 11 at an 
earlier date had suffered from tonsillitis to the extent 
that removal of the tonsils had been undertaken. When 
we bear in mind the association of tonsillitis and rheu- 
matism, the fact that 11 of these should have been 
operated upon for enucleation is interesting. Neverthe- 
less, we are prepared to accept the criticism that we have 
regarded 37 out of the 104 cases of chorea as rheumatic 
without any definite evidence and justification. On the 
other hand, we can put forward from our series 12 
examples of acute rheumatism in which chorea was the 
first and only manifestation, but which subsequently 
developed heart disease and arthritis. Clearly, then, 
because chorea occurs as a solitary symptom we cannot 
exclude the likelihood of its being the solitary symptom 
of rheumatism. Others have pointed this out, and we 
only dwell on it here because we have some actual 
figures and can give two striking examples: one a child 
who had five attacks of chorea and then died of carditis, 
and another who had four attacks of chorea and then 
developed acute endocarditis in an attack of acute 
rheumatism. 

Sixty-seven cases remain over and above the 37 we: 
have just considered, and all of these showed other 
rheumatic manifestations in addition to chorea. Thirty 
had heart disease, 18 arthritis, 12 both arthritis and 
endocarditis; 5 more had in addition nodules, 1 had 
erythema, and 1 acute tonsillitis. If 37 were examples 
of chorea only, 67 were examples of chorea ana@ 
rheumatism, and this series affords further strong. 
evidence in support of the rheumatic origin of chorea. 

It is interesting to find that the age-incidenc : of these 
cases. of chorea shows a maximum at 7 years, thus. 
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corresponding precisely with the maximum age-incidence 
of all cases of rheumatism. (See Chart 3.) Similarly, 
the seasonal incidence shows the same maximum in 
December, the same minimum in March, and the same 
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exacerbation in April. (See Chart 4.) There seems to 
be no apparent reason why fright should reach its 
maximum at 7 years and be much more frequent in 
December than in March. 


3. Frequency as a solitary rheumatic sign.—There 
seems little doubt that of the three great manifesta- 
tions chorea is the most frequent solitary lesion. This 
is clearly shown in the 84 first attacks of rheumatism, 
for whereas chorea was solitary in 33 cases heart 
disease and arthritis were solitary in 5 and 10 cases 
respectively. Now of all the manifestations chorea is 
the most likely to attract attention, and the question 
arises whether the greater frequency of rheumatism in 
girls is as real an event as figures seem to show. Is it 
not possible that the lesser frequency of chorea in 
males leads to the overlooking of early cases of 
rheumatism in this sex, slight heart disease and 
transient pains being missed by the parents and their 
real significance not understood? The greater frequency 
of chorea in girls, which is unassailable and in our 
series was as three to one, must, we think, depend 
upon their more unstable nervous system, although we 
mention the latter with bated breath. 

4. Two types of rheumatic attacks in childhood.—One 
result of the study of chorea is to lead to the recognition 
of two main groups of rheumatic conditions in the 
young. One is represented by tonsillitis, arthritis, and 
morbus cordis, which is more fatal; the other by chorea 
and endocarditis, which is more chronic and a frequent 
precursor of mitral stenosis. 

5. Frequency of chorea in London.—The last point of 
interest concerned with chorea is this, that we found no 
less than 104 cases of chorea in 172 cases of rheumatism 
taken from the in-patients only of one hospital. It 
would be interesting to know the’ number of cases of 
chorea that occur in London in one year. There must 
be very many, and we ought to ask ourselves why. Can 
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it be that our educational system lacks some saving 
grace of humanity? We realise that in using such an 
old-fashioned term as this we are likely to arouse the 
laughter of the modern intensive school of thought, but 
despite that fact we feel there may be some value in 
raising this question. 
B.—Morbus Cordis. 

We come now to the most important manifestation, 
heart disease. Here we must admit there may be 
differences of opinion as to the earliest evidence of 
cardiac disturbances, and in some cases the onset is so 
insidious that it escapes notice at the time of the illnegs. 
The lesion may not become apparent until after the 
child has left the hospital, as our review of these cases 
in September, 1920, showed. We have, then, in their 
analysis dealt only with definite and clearly noted 
disturbances. 

1. Analysis.—In 172 cases114, or 66 per cent., showed 
some lesion: 19 had general carditis; 63 had mitral 
lesions, of which 22 showed definite signs of mitral 
stenosis; 14 had aortic and mitral disease; 15 4 
transient dilatation; and 3 a persistently rapid action. 

2. Results on re-examination.—At the end of Septem- 
ber we re-examined or obtained information about all 
cases that had left the hospital, and we found that 7 
deaths had occurred during the interval, that 14 had 
become total invalids, and 12 more had lost ground 
from failure in good compensation. The 22 deaths in 
this outbreak of rheumatism were with one exception 
due tocarditis. The exception was death from vomiting, 
acetonzemia, and collapse, apparently the result of 
pushing salicylate of soda. We lay stress on the fact 
that a heart affection was the most frequent event in 
this outbreak (see Chart 2), for it has been stated that 
the heart disease of rheumatism is associated with and 
not caused by the disease. If this is the case, then 
surely still more must all the other manifestations be 
considered in this light, for they are less frequent. If, 
however, we take away all the manifestations as being 
associated with and not caused by the disease, what is 
rheumatism ? 

C.—Arthritis. 


Under the heading of arthritis the first point we lay 
stress on is thé impossibility of drawing any distinction 
between the cases of arthritis and those with arthritic 
and muscular pains. It is not infrequent for a child to 
suffer acute pains in a joint that shows no visible 
changes, and such a joint may be more painful than 
one visibly inflamed. The total number of cases was 
111, or 65 per cent. Thus, though clinically a manifesta- 
tion of little gravity, it is a valuable indication of the 
disease, and we found that the fatal cases of rheumatism 
most frequently commenced with an acute arthritis, 
rapidly followed by carditis. In particular we would 
lay stress on the association of severe stiff neck with 
serious heart disease. 


D.—Angina Faucium. 

1. Analysis.—In 172 cases of rheumatism there were 
22 examples of rheumatism following immediately on an 
attack of tonsillitis, 38 with enlarged and unhealthy 
tonsils, and 17in whom the tonsils and adenoids had been 
previously removed. This is in great contrast to the 
evidence in favour of any abdominal affection as an ante- 
cedent to an attack of rheumatism, for there was not a 
single example of this occurrence. We venture to think 
that in so far as children’s rheumatism is concerned, 
the idea that it is an infection from the bowel is an 
hypothesis unsupported by clinical evidence. 

2. Rhewmatism and tonsillitis.—We believe the throat 
to be a path of entry of the infection for these reasons : 
(1) Acute tonsillitis may be followed at once by severe 
and even fatal rheumatism; (2) guillotining of the 
tonsils when acutely inflamed may be followed at once 
by an attack of rheumatism ; (3) unhealthy conditions 
of the throat are very frequent in the rheumatic child. 
This leads us to speak of the enucleation of the tonsils 
in the rheumatic. This, though a valuable operation in 
many cases, does not, however, prevent further attacks, 
upon which point we have valuable facts. In this 


series there were 17 examples of rheumatism occurring 
after enucleation, the operations varying in time from 
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“ast before an attack to five years previously. One of 
Ihese children died of carditis ‘six:months after the 
lperation. Two suffered from carditis, the operations 
‘\aving been done four years and one year respectively 
belts the illnesses. Three developed chorea and 
‘eart disease, and 13 chorea, These figures, though 
ew, must warn us that although; enucleation is a pre- 
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| entive measure of importance, it is. not a panacea for 
‘heumatism. Oni 
I : E.—-Nodules. 
ly The older clinicians. gave us very clear teaching on 
Lae, grave meaning of Subentaneous nodules. This 
Hoes will give strong support to this teaching, which 
hows some tendency to be forgotten. No doubt 
rages can occur in cases which run.a benign course 
_ad even in cases free from. heart disease, but this does 
ob.in any way.affect. the general truth that their 
ppearance is avery . graye event, There were 33 
.xamples in this series, of which 12, cases, or 37 per 
2mb.,, were fatal, 15, or 47 per cent., had severe. heart 
isease and became invalids, 4 had heart: disease which 
ter compensated, and 2 were free from heart. disease. 
F.—Cutaneous Manifestations...’ 
‘These were 17 in number, 10° being examples of 
“ythema and 7 of purpura; finally there were 6 
uses Of Epistaxis, 2 of which were sevére. 
ia G.—The ‘Fatal, Cases... 
_ The fatal cases illustrate the fact that though less 
,equent, rheumatism is, as a rule, more fatal in the 
salé. ‘In -172 cases of rheumatism 68 were males and 
or 18 per cent., died. ‘104 were feniales and 10, or 
jper' éent., died.’ Of the 12 cases’ fatal in the first 
ack of rheumatism 10 were boys.’ (°° 
_ Absence of fever in virulent. cases:—The absence of 


ue 


yver in virulent cases in’ this outbreak was a very 








THE very interesting paper by Drs. F. C. Willmott 
and G. W. Robertson in THER LANCET of Oct. 23rd, on 
cases of Senecio Poisoning in. man in South Africa, 
has suggested to us. that the results obtained by us 
some years ago may interest a wider circle of readers 
than. those of the technical journals in which our 
papers! were published. At the same time some 
corrections and additions may be made.in the accounts 
of our pharmacological work. 

Senecio poisoning has been known for some years 
to be the cause of a characteristic form of liver 
cirrhosis in cattle and horses, in Canada, where it: is 
known as Pictou disease, in South Africa (Molteno. 
disease) and in New Zealand (Winton disease). The 
connexion: between the disease and the plants was first 
established by the careful experimental work of Gilruth, 
Chase, and Pethick, an account of whose work may: be 
found in the paper of. the senior author already cited: 
The chemistry of the Senecio latifolius was investigated 
by one of the present writers under Professor Wyndham 
R. Dunstan’s direction, and resulted:.in the isolation of 
two alkaloids, senecifoline and senecifolidine, which 
were examined by pharmacological experiment and 
were found toinduce the same effects:in animals as ‘had. 
previously been described by the veterinary investi- 
gators of the disease in cattle. Very large doses. caused 
acute poisoning marked by’excitement and convulsions 
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markable feature. (See Chatt’5).’ ‘Some cases were 
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interest as the symptoms which followed froma single 
medium dose, or better from small doses repeatedly 
given by-the mouth or Subcutaneously. . These corre- 
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with the symptoms described by Drs... Willmott 
and Robertson. The onset was. slow, no effects 
following the injection: of a single dose for several 
days; the animal then. began to lose weight, diarrhoea 
and vomiting, general weakness, Staggering gait: and 
apathy followed, developing into stupor with low teni- 
perature. and final failure of the respiration. ' Blood 
was often vomited or passed in the stools and was 
almost invariably found in the stomach and bowel post 
mortem. A certain amourt of ascites was generally 
present in cats and sometimes this was very marked. 
the abdominal cavity containing large quantities of 
bile-stained fluid. Congestion of the stomach and 
duodenum with masses of black blood was present, 
whether the poison was given’ by the: mouth or hypo- 
dermically. The liver was swollen and congested, and 
microscopically many of the liver cells were found in‘a 
state of degeneration, while the interstitial tissue:-was 
swollen and infiltrated with round cells which extended 
between the liver cells. The whole organ’ presented 
the appearance of early cirrhosis ; the small laboratory 
animals did not live long enough to develop the later 
stages described in cattle, but there could be no doubt 
that the symptoms were of the same character. . The 
gall-bladder and ducts were: filled with dark very 
viscous bile which ‘could be pressed into. the gut only 
with some difficulty. 

These experiments were all performed with the 
alkaloids of Senecio latifolius of- South Africa. and 
showed conclusively that these alkaloids are responsible 
for the disease there known as Molteno disease. We 
then took up the study of the Senecio Jacobeéa' or 
ragwort, using samples grown in this country and in 


“Case of rheumatic carditis with nodules, resulting in death. 


laracterised throughout: by their steady progress to.a 
tal end and by their entire failure to.react to any form 
treatment. eet Ds 

2... Remarkable - tactiturnity.—Another interesting 
ature was the taciturnity.of virulent cases. These 
dren lay for weeks withont speaking to doctors, 
pirses, or other children, and. there is no doubt that 
fis extreme taciturnity is a grave Sign of a virulent 
| ‘ection of the heart. "4 

} 


Conelusion:. . + 


Ta conclusion, it appears that this analysis proves 
yond dispute the’ extreme gravity of rheumatism in 
‘ildren ‘of the class that are treated in hospitals—a 
»2t all the more striking’ when we realise how com- 
| tatively infrequent such cases are in the children of 
©more fortunate. For those of us-who are acquainted 
yth the work done by the New York ‘Association for 
)2 Prevention and Relief of Heart Disease, the absence 

Organised effort in this country for control of 
eumatism and its heart disease is@ matter of pro- 
| Ind regret. Fortunately; it is never too late to mend. 
it would have been impossible for us to have under- 
xen this research had we not received the ready 
' sent of the three: other physicians to the hospital to 
lise the cases under their care. We owe our grateful 
onks to Dr. G. F. Still, Dr. R. Hutchison, and Dr. 
pee Thursfield for such permission. 
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Canada, where it is the cause of Pictou disease. To our 
surprise these caused no symptoms in animals, and in 
a previous communication it was suggested that this 
might arise from errors in the collection or drying of 
the plants. Many subsequent experiments with Senecio 
Jacobea grown in Canada or in different parts of this 
country from Morayshire to Surrey have always shown 
it to be poisonous to animals; plants collected from the 
stage of seedlings to the final withering and dried and pre- 
pared in different ways have proved poisonous in doses 
which were practically equal. And one of us has suc- 
ceeded in isolating from the Canadian Senecio Jacobea 
alkaloids which, while differing in some chemical pro- 
perties from the alkaloids of Senecio latifolius, resembled 
them in toxicity and in the symptoms induced experi- 
mentally. Weare, therefore, quite unable to suggest why 
the first experiments failed to poison animals, but we 
withdraw the statements on the subject made in the 
previous paper. The Senecio Jacoba@a of Canada and of 
this country is equally poisonous with the Senecio 
latifolius of South Africa, induces the same symptoms, 
and owes its toxicity to related alkaloids. Other species 
of the genus Senecio were examined. ‘Senecio silvaticus 
proved inactive in one set of experiments, but later was 
found poisonous, though perhaps less so than the Senecio 
Jacobea. Senecio vulgaris, the common groundsel, re- 
gembled the Senecio Jacobewa in toxicity and symptoms. 

Ragwort (Senecio Jacobwa) and groundsel are very 
common plants all over England and Scotland, the 
bright yellow ragwort giving a blaze of colour to waste- 
lands everywhere. It is therefore remarkable that 
ten years ago when I made inquiries of the Board of 
Agriculture no case of cattle-poisoning from ragwort 
in this country was known, though Sir Stuart Stockman 
was familiar with its effects in the Colonies, and had 
made special inquiries as to the occurrence of the 
disease here. During the war, however, he wrote that 
an outbreak had occurred in England, and one of us on 
examining an extract of the ragwort in the hay on 
which the cattle had been fed found it produced the 
typical action in rats. The rarity of the disease in 
Hingland appears to be due to the abundant hay crop. 
When this is deficient, and contains an undue amount 
of ragwort, as occurred during the war on the farm in 
question, there results the same disease as is known at 
Pictou, where the plant is apparently widespread, and 
in South Africa in drought when the animals are driven 
to eat the plant which they generally avoid. 

The British Empire, however, does not seem to have 
a monopoly of this disease, for F. V. Holmboe wrote one 
of us in 1915 from Lyngdal in Norway, where the 
Senecio Jacobea is very abundant, and where cattle 
died of a disease called ‘‘ Sirasyke,’’ which presented 
the characteristic symptoms of senecio poisoning. 
Details are given in his article in the Norsk Veterinaer- 
tidsskrift, 1915; apparently the farmers of his district 
always suspected a connexion between the ragwort 
and the disease, and this now seems to be fairly 
established. Holmboe suggests that the disease also 
occurs in Denmark. 

The extension of the incidence of senecio disease 
from cattle and horses to man by Drs. Willmott and 
Robertson’s valuable observations may draw attention 
to a form of poisoning which has not yet received the 
attention it deserves. In conclusion, it may be added 
that there is not the least probability of cases being 
met with in man in countries in which agriculture and 
milling are even moderately developed. Senecio is not 
met with in our wheatfields nor in those of the countries 
from which we draw our wheat, and our milling 
processes would remove its seeds from the corn if it 
were present. Senecio poison can only reach the flour 
when the winnowing is carried out by the most primi- 
tive methods. 


BRISTOL HEALTH COMMITTEE: RESIGNATION OF 


CHAIRMAN.—Dr. Colston Wintle has resigned the chairman- 
ship of this committee, which he has held for 16 years, 
having been a’member of the committee for 25 years. This 
resignation, which is occasioned by ill-health, was received 
by the committee with expressions of sincere regret and of 
warm appreciation of Dr. Wintile’s services. 
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JAW AND ANTRUM: NCE 
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MALIGNANT growths of the upper jaw appear to b 
relatively uncommon. Butlin! states that he saw les 
than one case per year. As these growths frequent} 
arise in the nose or itS accessory sinuses, producin 
nasal symptoms first, more cases are seen in nos 
and throat clinics than elsewhere. Highteen cases ¢ 
this series have been shown and discussed by laryngc 
logists during the past five years at the Laryngologicz 
Section of the’ Royal Society of Medicine, and th 
remaining 21 have been under the direct observation ¢ 
the writer. Malignant ‘growths of the naso-pharyn3 
mouth, or palate which have involved the maxilla ax 
not included. 

These 39 cases may be subdivided as _ follows 
(a) Squamous carcinoma, 19; (b) round-celled sai 
coma, 5; (c) endothelioma or columnar carcinoma, 7 
(d) papillomatous growth, 3; (e) chondro-sarcoma, 2 
(f) spindle.celled sarcoma, 2°; (g) melanotic sarcoma, - 

Classification According to Histology. 

(a) Squamous Carcinoma.—The majority of cases « 
squamous carcinoma began in the ethmoid and sprea 
along the orbital plate or roof of the antrum, whilst 
few originated in the orbital plate itself. The 80 
friable suppurating growth, taking the line of leas 
resistance, filled the, antrum, then eroded and absorbe 
its walls and sprouted through the thin orbital plat 
to become adherent, to the: orbital contents and capsul 
of Tenon. The thin bone of the facial wall was fr 
quently perforated near the infra-orbital foramen or i 
front of the malar recess of the antrum, and a characte 
istic puffy swelling of the cheek below the eye we 
produced. In this type of case recurrence after oper: 
tion took place in the soft tissues of the cheek in th 
position. The more extensive growths perforated th 
posterior wall of the antrum into the pterygoid foss: 
where it is impossible successfully to eradicate th 
disease. The alveolus and palatal process were the lai 
to be eroded, and in many Gases in which the growt 
was excised the palatal process, or muco-periosteum ‘ 
the palate was saved, and was not an area of recu 
rence. Wendell C. Phillips? has collected and recorde 
in detail 16 cases, which were described as burrowit 
or boring epitheliomata’ or *‘ épithelioma térébrant, 
occurring in connexion with a tooth or tooth-socket, an 
were evidently squamous carcinomata which filled tk 
antrum, and then burst through the alveolus after tr 
extraction of teeth for the relief of pain. There we 
one doubtful burrowing epithelioma, which appeared € 
a thick-walled dental cystin a man of 66. The cavit 
of the cyst extended horizontally into both palati 
processes of the maxill#, bulging up the floor of tk 
antrum and nose. A section was stated to | 
epithelioma. The whole of the diseased tissues we? 
freely removed, and there was. no sign of recurrent 
three and a half years later. — . 

A true case of burrowing epithelioma is described t 
Stanley Colyer. It was iimited to the alveolus am 
did not involve ‘the antrum. Another similar case» 
recorded in Tomes’s * ‘‘Dental Surgery.’’ Eighteen cast 
of squamous carcinoma of the upper jaw were extreme! 
malignant rapidly growing tumours which, when 1 
operation was undertaken (5 cases), killed the patien 
in about six months, and others when ruthlessly an 
apparently, completely excised, recurred within ! 
months after operation. Secondary growths we! 
present in the upper deep cervical glands in thre 
advanced glands. erie | 

(b) Round-celled sarcoma.—The so-called round-cellé 
sarcoma, of which there were four cases, originated | 
the ethmoid and occurted in patients of about 40 yea’ 
of age and upwards, and were clinically identical wit 
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‘| the squamous carcinoma. This.type of growth is con- 
| sidered by some observers to be less malignant. It is 
y recognised that some sections of carcinomata of this 
jregion resemble round-celled sarcoma, and some cases 
| of carcinoma have been called sarcoma. In all four cases 
| the disease recurred after operation. One true round- 
| gelled sarcoma arose in the deep tissues of the cheek 
| and eroded the facial wall of the antrum. 

| (e) Endothelioma or columnar-celled carcinoma.—The 
, seven endotheliomata or columnar-celled: carcinomata 
yarose in the ethmoid. These were a more favourable 
| type and were known not to recur after operation for 
‘three to five and a half years. One early case died of 
- secondary growths in the cervical and mediastinal 
glands four anda half years after the removal of the 
,primary growth. It should be noted that sections of 
,columnar-celled carcinoma may resemble endothelioma, 
.and are occasionally described as such. 

. (ad) Papilloma.—The three papillomatous growths 
N@iarred in the region of the inferior turbinal, and were 
~more benign than malignant, but small recurrences 
| appeared at long intervals. 

|. (@) Chondro-sarcoma.—There. is a rarer 
,malignant chondro-sarcoma found in young 





type of 
subjects 
, about the age of 16 in which the eyes are displaced, the 
|;mnose expanded, and marked deformity of the face 
joceurs. This type is invariably inoperable. There 
were two such cases, and it was difficult to say where 
_the growth originated. 

| (f) Spindle-celled sarcoma.—Two cases of spindle- 
‘celled sarcoma with a few myeloid cells apparently 
sommenced in the antro-nasal wall or palatal process, 
‘and did not recur for 5 and 8 years after free excision. 

| (g) Melanotic sarcoma. — Lastly, there was one 
‘melanotic sarcoma reported by G. Wilkinson ® which 
Peenated in the vestibule of the nose. 

} There was not one case in which it could be definitely 
\ A that the growth originated in the muco-periosteal 
ining of the antrum. 

A Symptoms and Diagnosis. 

fy Early diagnosis is of the utmost importance, but is 
vendered difficult by the fact that cancer in itself does 
jot produce any specific clinical signs or Symptoms, and 
| tis only when the cancer cells form a tumour that a 
series of mechanical results appear. Furthermore the 
‘levelopment of these is slow and insidious, particularly 
jwhen the growth is in a hidden cavity like the nose, 
ind a patient often only consults a doctor when such 
Symptoms are well marked, frequently too late for the 
yapeosstul removal of the growth. 

, Lhe commonest first symptom is a persistent pain in 
; he cheek radiating to the forehead or temporal region, 


| 










Jecompanied by a blood-stained discharge from one 
| tostril in an elderly patient. The teeth are frequently 
lamed for the pain and are extracted. Severe epistaxis, 
hot arising from the usual. causes, with pain in the 
hheek, should raise suspicions of a growth. In this 
‘eries of cases the average duration of such symptoms 
-refore the patient was seen was three months. An 
)Xamination of such a case revealed a vascular 
olypoid-looking swelling in the middle turbinal region 
Yhich bled freely when probed. Transillumination 
howed a dark antrum, and an X ray photograph 
emonstrated a still more definite opacity of that 
/egion. If there is any doubt after such findings, 
xploration of the antrum with preparations for excision 

{the upper jaw is advisable. Later Symptoms were 
_Toptosis, epiphora, and expansion of the. walls of: the 
-ntrum, and finally, too late, a puffy swelling of the 

heek below the infra-orbital margin. 

Anything approaching a pre-cancerous condition has 
ot been observed, and none of the cases under review 
_ad any previous affection of the nose. Five of the 
juamous carcinoma cases were inoperable when first 
en because the tissues of the cheek were infiltrated, 
,2€ orbit extensively ‘invaded as shown by marked 
‘roptosis, and the upper deep cervical glands were 

volved. These five patients died in an average of 
| boutithree months after their first visit and six months 
‘om the apparent onset of symptoms. 
| Of the 13 typical squamous carcinoma cases subjected 
|) Operation, in six the disease recurred within 12 months. 
|Our cases could not be traced and the result is 
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unknown, and three cases were free from recurrence for 
periods of 12 months to two and a half years. The 
recurrences were in the cheek, orbit, or ethmoid, and 
occasionally secondary growths appeared in the cervical 
glands. The deep cervical glands between the ramus 
of the jaw and the mastoid process were the first to be 
infected. Local recurrence took place in all four cases 
of round-celled sarcoma. The seven endotheliomata, 
were free from recurrence for periods varying from 
three to five and a half years. The two spindle-celled 
Sarcoma cases are still well five and eight years after 
operation, 

It is generally found at the operation that the growth 
is more extensive than anticipated, but, on the other 
hand, cases which appear to be hopeless often do better 
than expected. If excision is performed the patient 
has the satisfaction of knowing that a determined effort 
has been made’to rid him of the disease, and the con- 
dition of the inoperable patient is truly a miserable one. 

Operative Technique. 

The operations carried out by the writer have had 
the following underlying principles: (1) A thorough 
exposure of the growth to ascertain its limits as far 
as possible; (2) complete. excision of the growth 
together with a free margin of healthy tissue. The 
orthodox anatomical operation of excision of the 

upper jaw was discarded. The teeth are put in 
order by a dental surgeon as soon as possible after 
the first visit, and if it is anticipated that half of 
the palate will have to be removed, a denture or 
obturator is made and inserted immediately after the 
completion of the operation. Permission is obtained 
from the patient'to enucleate the eyeball if a more 
thorough clearance of the orbit and ethmoid is likely to 
be required, and in two of the above cases the eye on 
the affected side became blind soon after a recurrence 
was noticed. Intratracheal ether is the most satis- 
factory anzesthetic, and was employed without any 
disadvantages in all the later cases. A preliminary 
laryngotomy was employed in four of the first cases 
with plugging off of the pharynx, but the patients did 
not make such a rapid recovery, and appeared to feel 
the effects of the operation more than those who had 
intratracheal ether. The usual Fergusson incision was 
made from the fronto-nasal suture down the side of the 
nose and through the upper lip. The cheek was then 
reflected upwards and backwards as far as possible. 
The horizontal portion of the incision along the infra- 
orbital margin was omitted because it did not give much 
more access to the area of operation, and leads to the 
unsightly deformity produced by cedema of the lower 
eyelid. The nasal bone, nasal process, and facial 
surface of the maxilla as far as the malar were removed 
to expose the growth, and, if the palate was not 
involved, the floor of the orbit with the growth was 
scooped out. In the cases of carcinoma the floor of the 
orbit was always eroded and infiltrated.. When the 
main mass of the growth was removed portions of it were 
generally found in the ethmoid,.and the ethmoid was 
vigorously attacked with punch forceps and spoon until 
the inner wall of the orbit as far back as the sphenoid and 
up to the base of the skull had been removed. The 
contents of the orbit were examined, and occasionally 
growth was found adherent to the capsule of Tenon.. In 
two cases only was it necessary to remove the palate, 
and then the more common operation of excision of the 
upper jaw was carried out. 

If possible, the muco-periosteum of the palate should 
be saved to form a flap to close off the mouth from the 
nose, and if this is done patients make a more rapid 
recovery. In the older patients the interference with 
the mouth and the taking of food when the palate is 
removed adds considerably to the severity of the opera- 
tion. A recurrence in the palate has not been seen. 
The hemorrhage was not dangerously excessive, and 
preliminary ligature of the external carotid artery was 
done in two cases only, and was considered unnecessary 
unless a dissection of the glands in the neck is carried 
out as the first stage of the operation. So experienced 
an operator as Butlin did not approve of a preliminary 
ligature of the carotid. All the patients made a rapid 
recovery, and not one died from the immediate or 
remote effects of the operation. 
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In view of the fact that secondary growths occur in 
the cervical glands of the neck in addition to the local 
recurrence, the advisability of a gland operation must 
be considered in each case. It is certain that removal 
of. the primary growth and the gland operation cannot 
be. done satisfactorily in one stage, and. when the 
two-stage operation is undertaken it is a debatable 
point whether the primary growth or the glands 
should be removed first. In most cases it is better 
to attack the primary growth first, but each individual 
case must be considered on its merits. 


References.—l. Henry T. Butlin: The Operative -Surgery of 
Malignant Disease, 2. Wendell C. Phillips: Primary Epithelioma 
of the Antrum of Highmore, Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, 
and Otology, 1898, vol. xiii., p. 325. 3. Stanley Colyer : Transactions 
Odontological Society of Great Britain, June, 1901, p. 2351. 4. Tomes 
and Nowell: Dental Surgery, 1906, p. 717. 5. G. Wilkinson: Trans- 
actions, Laryngological Section, Royal Society of Medicine, vol, v., 
Part 2, Nov. 3rd, 1911, p. 11. 





THE. DISAPPEARANCE OF A 
MEDIASTINAL NEOPLASM 
UNDER X RAY AND RADIUM, TREATMENT. | 
By R. T. LEWIS, M.R.C.S. ENG., L.R.C.P. LOND., 


? HOUSE PHYSICIAN, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 





THE case. here described is that of a man who 
appeared to be suffering from neoplasm of the medias- 
tinum, but who, under the influence of X rays and 
radium, appeared to lose some of. the signs and 
symptoms of the disease. 

. H.C., aged 34 years, had noticed a lump forming below the 
inner end of the left collar-bone in front of the chest 
20 months ago in Mesopotamia. Shortness of breath 
developed, as well as pain in the left arm 18 months ago, 
and he was invalided home to England. Fourteen months 
ago, whilst in the Tooting Military Hospital, an’ enlarged 
gland was found in the left side of the neck. It wasremoved, 
and revealed the microscopical appearance of a lympho- 
sarcoma. He had three short exposures to X rays, resulting 
in the complete disappearance of the lump in front of the 
chest and diminution in size of the cervical glands. 
‘Kyentually the patient was admitted to the Middlesex 
Hospital in November, 1919, under the care of Dr. Essex 
Wynter, and the remaining glands in the neck disappeared 
under exposure to radium ;:they reappeared whilst in hos- 
pital in February of this year, but again disappeared under 
the influence of radium. Dr. Wynter states that a very 
definite growth was seen in thechest by means of a skiagram. 
The'patient then left the hospital and for four months 
resumed his work as an architect’s draughtsman, but the 
glands reappeared in July of this year, and a new feature 
made its appearance—viz., considerable oedema of the front 
of the chest as well as of the left upper arm. 


He: came under ‘the observation of Dr. S. H. Bates, 
and was admitted to University College Hospital on 
August 30th under the caré of Dr. Batty Shaw. His 
condition at that time was as follows:— | 


He was markedly wasted, distinctly cyanosed, and was 
very short of breath. There was a glandular swelling in 
the, left. posterior triangle as large as a hen’s egg, 
also. in the left axilla: He had a left ‘sympathetic ”’ 
eye, His voice was hoarse and weak, and there was 
complete paralysis of the left vocal cord. There was 
celema of the front of the chest from the clavicles to the 
costal margins, and ‘this extended to the posterior axillary 
lines. The area revealing cedema showed also distended veins. 
The left chest was dull from the clavicle to the base in 
front ; if was impaired to percussion from the apex to the 
left scapular spine and absolutely dull below this level. The 
breath sounds were subtubular over the upper part of the 
left lung, but below the, level of the scapular spine the 
breath sounds were absent;, there was defective movement 
of the left chest. The impulse of the heart was obscured and 
the ‘dullness: of the heart reached the right edge of the 
sternum. Screen examination showed ‘almost complete 
opacity of the left chest, and the same opacity was visible 
in the X ray plate. The blood count merely showed secondary 
anemia ; the _Wassermann test was negative. He was 
subjected to X ray exposure on Sept.14th and 24th, and 
considerable diminution in size was noticed in the cervical 
and axillary glands as a result. s 


Results of Radiwm' Treatment. 
m an Iz r » ° > LY ; 1 1 
thanks to the courtesy of Captain A: E. Hayward 
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Pinch the patient was. then exposed to the influente of 
radium on five occasions. Gaptain Pinch’s observations 
confirm in all details ‘the’ above ‘clinical report. By 
screening he found complete loss of translucency of the 
whole of the left lung’ except for a small area under the 
middle of the left-clavicle. ‘The position of the: heart 
appeared to be as above indicated. It gradually became 
evident that the left chest ‘was: losing its extreme 
dullness to percussion and that‘the cedema of the chest 
wall and arm was considerably less, and at the present 
moment, though the note’is impaired, the left lung is 
much more resonant than it'‘was, the only trace of 
dullness being present’ at the left base. Fluid was 
suspected at this spot'and an aspiration needle was 
inserted. All the fluid that could be removed amounted 
to 37 c.cm. X ray plates of the chest taken shortly 
after reveal the fact that the upper part of the left 


chest has become. very much clearer, but ‘thas 
there is still opacity of ‘the ‘extreme base* of 
the chest. So far’as the mediastinal shadow is con- 


cerned, there can be'seen-an increase of the ordinary 
shadow of the mediastinum to the right, the edge being 
sharp; increase of the shadow of the mediastinum te 
the left is visible, but 'presents‘a woolly as opposed to a 
sharp edge. The patient’s general condition has greatly 
improved, and he has‘now completely recovered from a 
severe attack of left-sided herpes zoster which developed 
during October. i) ir ity Eke ERT GRES 2 RS 
Remarks. «S59 Aa ae & 
On clinical grounds therewas reason to believe that 
just as the cervical ‘gland’ had disappeared on three 
separate occasions previously under the influence of 
X rays and radium, so now on this fourth occasion oné 
had disappeared as well as the axillary glands under 
similar treatment. It is assumed that the dullness ot 
the left chest was dué, in part or wholly, to infiltration 
of the lung by thé malignant growth, and that’ this 
infiltration not only involved ‘the sympathetic and left 
recurrent laryngeal nerves, but also caused venous and 
lymphatic obstruction ‘over ‘the upper left arm and 
chest, and caused enlargement of-the veins of the chest 
wall. The disappearance of the dullness of the left chest 
under X rays and radium: :harmonises: with the: view 
that the infiltration of the. lung:by malignant growth 
had been overcome, hence the: relief from some: of the 
above signs and symptoms... fi. 9) to = of 
An obvious objection. to :ithis: view:.must: be’ raised 
because it is conceivable that the dullness to percussior 
of the left chest and: the X' ray ‘appearances were 
entirely due to a large ‘pleural effusion, and ‘that -it is 
the resorption of this pleural éffusion which* led tc 
the improvement of signs and symptoms,. the pleura’ 
effusion, the dropsy! of..:the.:chest wall,’ and the 
enlarged veins being all due to, thrombosis of the 
innominate veins: and | their |: branches, | and: that 
the recovery from :this thrombosis: and: not: the: dis 
appearance of the: malignant growth is’ the camse 0! 
the present happy result. :.In:answer to thisobjection 
it may be said thatithe heart never has: been dislocated 
as muchas it should have been had the leftchest beemful! 
of fluid from the top tothe bottom ; that itis not a feature 
of blockage of: the large’ veins:of ‘the ‘neck occurring i 
mediastinal neoplasm to ‘pass . off, éither:spontaneously 
or as the result of Xray andiradium treatment; that 
in such blockage: of the «veins with resulting cedeme 
and pleural effusion ‘the obstruction-is generally due tc 
direct invasion of the! vessels ‘bythe neoplasm: and is 
terminal: It seems :therefore ‘probable: that X  way* 
and radium ‘have. directly ‘checked’: the ‘growth an¢ 
even caused retrogression of the mediastinal neoplasm 
Comment has been’ ‘made: on ‘the: plates: now shown 
and the question: has been raised whether they demon 
strate the existence of a mediastinal neoplasms [tis 
to be regretted that no plate can. be.shown indicating 
the condition of the’ mediastinum before the applica 
tion of X rays’ or :radium, but: a.perusal of the clinica. 
history and a: review: of ‘the ‘physical : signsian¢ 
symptoms make it: ‘probable::that’ the cause of! the 
symptoms and signscould'. be’ none: other: than 4 
neoplasm of the mediastinum; and it may be. even that 
the original growth ‘(as well as‘its:extension to: the lett 
lung) has -become::reducedi under: the: influence 0! 
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X rays and radium. 0%! 
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A NOTE ON ! known. To these numbers the normal curve of error 
| has been fitted by the method of least squares. The 
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Md THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC OF SCARLET | actual and theoretical figures are given in the accom- 





















































i al FEVER. panying table; it will be noticed that the two 
bs correspond very closely. The formula is also given; 
By JOHN BROWNLEE, M.D., D.Sc. Guasa., the number of notifications expected in the succeed- 
| DIRECTOR OF STATISTICS, MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, ing weeks have also been calculated. It seems, if the 


ie a law of average holds, that the maximum number of 
\ THE present epidemic of scarlet fever in London | C@S€s will occur in the week Nov. 14th to 20th, and 
f Hallepesta a note. The epidemic in London starts usually henceforth the epidemic will begin to decline. 

in May or June, and during July a well-marked rise in It may be inquired what degree of prophecy was 
| prevalence occurs, but the. school holidays beginuing in possible from a smaller stretch of figures. If the first 
H ' August bring about notable decrease in the amount of five weeks are taken, the most untrustworthy of the 


tg disease. This effect is shown in the accompanying figures, the maximum is thrown into the week Dec. 5th 





to 11th, an unlikely date, in which week the maximum 
number of cases would be over 3000, also a very unlikely 
number. If the seven weeks are taken the maximum 
is placed in the week Oct. 31st to Nov. 6th, with a 
maximum number of notifications of rather less than 
1000. This result does not differ very much from 
the one obtained by taking nine weeks, which may 
therefore be taken as probably sufficiently accurate. 
I hope to return to the question of the effect of school 
attendances and school holidays on the spread of scarlet 
fever. 

Note.—Since the above was written (Nov. Ist) the 
numbers of notified cases for London are known for 
two more weeks—the week ending Nov. 6th, and that 
ending Nov. 13th; they are, respectively, 879 and 980. 
The corresponding numbers for England are as follows. 
The last day of the week is given, with the correspond- 
ing number of cases :— 
























en showing the weekly incidence of scarlet fever in London 
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Mi during recent epidemics. The solid circles represent the mean 
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ics In this diagram, the nine large epidemics 
ant the introduction of notification in 1890 have been 
javeraged, the mean number of notifications in each 
ek being shown by solid circles. It will be 
“noticed, how, after an initial rise, the number of 
notified cases falls during the month of August, 
‘to rise again to @ maximum somewhere about 








Clinical Hates : 


MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 


October. The closing of the schools in August has then THERAPEUTICAL. 
Jan obvious effect in limiting the spread of infection. In Sern 
this diagram showing these phenomena the normal A CASE OF 
curve of error has been fitted to that part of the] p 
yepidemic which follows the holidays. The figures for EPIDEMIC At ster OER Pea ae eds 


thirty-fourth to fortieth weeks, were used; it will be 
seen that the fit is very good. For the eight following 
“weeks theory and fact are in excellent accord. Asa 
eae curve of error describes the facts so successfully 
‘it is suggested that a prophecy regarding the future 
\s0urse of the present epidemic in London may be 
offered. ‘The present epidemic, however, differs from the 


(Table Showing the Number of Notifications of Scarlet Fever in 
43 _. London, Autumn, 1920. 


By MICHAEL W. BULMAN, M.B., B.S. LOND., M.S.A., 


LATE HOUSE PHYSICIAN TO THE MEDICAL UNIT, LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 


oh seven weeks following the holidays—namely, the 
| 


IN view of the rarity of recorded cases of this 
condition the following case seems worthy of record. 


A. W., aged 8, was admitted to the London Hospital on Sept. 7th. 
1920, with the history that he had complained five days’ previously 
of painin bothlegs. During that night he had vomited twice, and 
the next day complained of headache. His speech became inco- 
herent, and he did not seem to know what he was doing. He was 
unable to feed himself. The following day twitching movements 
of the limbs were observed, and from ‘that time until the time of 
admission he had not spoken. When first seen by me the.patient’s 
general appearance and facial expression were those of fright. The 
eyes were wide open and staring, the pupils moderately dilated and 
inactive to light. At frequent intervals he uttered a sharp, loud 
ery. The whole body was in ceaseless motion, the patient aimlessly 
running round in circles, or if he was laid on a couch he would lie 
in an attitude of general flexion for a few seconds and then rise on 
all fours or kneel, but still maintained the ceaseless aimless motion. 
In addition, ryhthmic flexor movements of the arms were present, 
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Oct. l0th-léth | 906 | 908 
» ..1Tth-23rd | 943 | 964 
»  24th-30th | 1025 | 1004 











eves seth +4" 705 »» Sist-Nov. 6th)  — | 1028 but were not well marked. The arm, trunk, and leg reflexes, with 

a , 6th-Oct. zua) Ti | Nov. 7th—l3th TOSS the exception of the knee-jerks, were eee rs knee- 
| jerks and corneal reflexes were present. ne patient. was given 

3rd-9th | (826 | » 14th-20th | — 1026 morphia 1/12 gr., which quickly quieted him: Lumbar puncture 


vielded about 20 c.cm. of clear fluid under increased tension. This 
fluid contained no excess of protein and no cells. 

On the following day, the 8th, the muscular twitching was much 
more marked in various muscle groups of arms; legs, and trunk, 
but was most noticeable in the right arm. The facial muscles and 
eyelids were similarly affected. These movements were rhythmic, 
purposeless, not choreiform, and at the rate of about one hundred 
per minute. No reflexes were obtainable in arms or legs, and the 
abdominal reflexes were not obtained. The child lay curled upiin 
bed and cried irritably if touched or moved. He did not speak or 
feed himself and had involuntary urination. No cranial ar peri- 
pheral nerve lesion could be detected. The pupils were now smail 
and inactive, the pulse-rate 96, and tempe save normal.. Syrup 
chloral, 1 drachm, was effective in keeping the: patient. quiet. 
Lumbar puncture was repeated on the 9th and yielded about 
30 e.em. of clear fluid under inereased tension, the finuid this time 


ila tc Todi. = = 0°8854 + 0'0443 x — 0'0038 x2, where y is the 
‘umber of cases in each week and x is the distance from the week 
f origin—namely, Sept. 26th-Oct. 2nd. 


reat Majority. It began very late, in fact so late 
hat the usual effect of the holidays in diminishing the 
mount of the disease is not observed. The epidemic is 
hus not cut in two; though the probability is that the 
\olidays must have had an effect in diminishing the 
otal number of cases. From the time the schools 
14 ‘pened to the present moment the numbers of notifica- 
| lons for & Sequence of nine successive weeks are 
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containing one small lymphocyte per ¢.mm., but no excess of 
protein, 

From this time onward the patient began to improve gradually. 
The chloral was needed less frequently, and the child lay in bed 
with his eyes open as though wide awake. He was able to indicate 
by crying when he wanted food, and appeared to recognise his 
mother, although he did not talk at all, and took no notice of his 
surroundings. The movements began to be less marked but were 
brought out by any disturbance of the patient. They were still 
most marked in the right arm. He commenced to take food very 
well, especially fiuids. The involuntary urination continued. The 
reflexes began to return, the ankle-jerks and plantar reflexes, and 
the lower segment abdominal refiexes before the knee- and arm- 
jerks and epigastric refiex. The patient still lay curled up in bed 
with a certain amount of apparently voluntary rigidity. He 
resented being moved. 

On the 16th, nine days after admission, the patient began to talk 
and in a few hours was speaking normally, subsequently to which 
he began to sit up in bed and take a normal interest in what was 
going on. Involuntary urination was only present if the patient 
became excited, and the clonic twitchings were also liable to return 
in slight degree under the same circumstance. A white cell count 
showed a total of 5600, with 36.per cent. polymorphs, 6-5 per cent. 
eosinophils, and 52°5 per cent. small lymphocytes, the other white 
cells having a normal proportion. This count was unfortunately 
done rather late in the course of the disease. On two occasions the 
patient was allowed to get up for a short time, but as generalised 
though not severe choreiform movements developed the patient was 
again kept in bed till these had subsided. 

On discharge the only demonstrable abnormality was @ very 
slight general incodrdination, involving all four limbs and affecting 
mass movements rather than fine movements, similar to that seen 
in patients recovering from chorea. The arm, leg, and trunk 
reflexes were all present and normally active, or possibly very 
slightly increased. Sensation to pain, touch, heat, and cold, and 
the stereognostic sense and sense of position were all present and 


normal. He had gained 8 lb. in weight, and looked perfectly 
healthy. The treatment given was purely expectant and sym- 
ptomatic. Chloral was very useful in keeping the patient quiet 


after the initial dose of morphia. Fluids in as large a quantity as 
he could take were given, and when he had sufficiently improved 
iron was prescribed. 


Conclusions cannot, of course, be drawn from a single 
case, but certain points may be emphasised. In the 
first place the involuntary urination which occurred in 
this patient was not the result of retention, as in the 
other three cases of this disease which I have seen,’ 
but was a simple involuntary voiding due, presumably, 
to clouding of consciousness, such as is often seen in 
the lethargic state of the disease. Secondly, the leuco- 
cytosis reported by Dr. A. W. M. Ellis in the 
previous cases was not present in this patient, 
though, unfortunately, in this case the white count 
was not done till late in the disease. Finally, 
in this patient the increase of fluid intake and the 
improvement of his general condition were practi- 
cally synchronous. Whether this increase of fluid 
intake was cause or effect of the improvement is 
difficult to determine, but it had been noted in the 
former cases that owing to the mental condition of the 
patients only very small quantities of fluid were taken, 
and that the general appearance of these patients 
suggested a fluid want. For this reason in this patient 
attention was paid to this point from the beginning. 
It may well be that to increase fluid intake by every 
possible means, with a view to supplying actual lack of 
fluid and to diminish toxzemia, is a point in treatment 
worth noting. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to 
Dr. Ellis for permission to and assistance in publishing 
this case. 


A PLASTIC OPERATION 
TO RESTORE PART OF THE EAR. 
USING A SILVER WIRE FRAME. 


By HENRY CuRTIS, B.S., M.D. LOND., F.R.C.S. ENG., 


SURGEON TO THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL; LATE SURGEON TO 
THE MILITARY HOSPITAL, ENFIELD-ROAD, E., AND TO THE 
HOSPITAL FOR FACIAL INJURIES, BROOK-STREET, W. 


THE following operation was devised by the writer 
during the war to restore a large part of the external 
ear shot away by abullet. The use of the silver wire 
frame as a model can be extended to meet still greater 
deficiencies, and even in complete absence of the ear it 
would, the writer suggests, materially facilitate and 
expedite the procedure of Szymanowski, which, accord- 
ing to Warbasse, ‘‘involves ten or twenty operations, 
extending over at least a year for the shaping and 
modelling of the auricle, as there will always remain 
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room for improvement.’’ Owing to military exigencies 
and the transfer of the patient, no secondary operation 
could have been performed; but the appearance pre- 
sented in the second photograph, though not yet perfect, 
is a decided improvement on the original condition, and 
afforded the greatest satisfaction to the patient and, 
indeed, was a source of the utmost pride. When King 
George and Queen Mary graciously visited the hospita! 
on March 28th, 1916, three weeks after the operation, 
their Majesties, according to the daily papers, were very 
interested in the patient, who was deseribed as *‘ the 
soldier with the silver ear.’’ The present writer, being 
engaged in the operating theatre at the time, was unable 
to prevent currency being given to this fiction! —. 


History.—Sergt. P. J. K., an Australian in the first Canadian 
contingent, shortly before admission to the Enfield-road Military 
Hospital, London, under the writer’s care, was struck on the righi 
side of the face by a bullet which passed from before backwards 
over the right malar eminence, just grazing it. The bullet then 
pierced the right auricle, making en route a deep, incised, hori- 
zontal wound of the cheek, resulting in a >-shaped scar, the lower 
limb of the > extending to the lower edge of the tragus. This and 
the scar below the eye are shown in the first photograph, in which 
also the bullet is seen to have struck the external ear, or auricle, at 
the base of the tragus, atits junction with the anterior or ascending 
limb of the lobule, and to have destroyed the lower half, or nearly 
two-thirds, of the concha—that is to say, the whole of the cavum 
conch and the entire rim of the corresponding segment of the 
auricle, including the junction with the lobule. The torn free 
extremity of the fragment remaining of the lobule was found to be 
turned forward on itself and united to the posterior end of the 
>-shaped scar in the cheek, obliterating the intertragic notch 
normally separating the tragus and the antitragus. The lower 
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A plastie operation to restore part of the ear, using a silver wire” 
frame. 


extremity of the rim of the ear—i.e., of the helix and the antihelix 
—was found to be curled round and united with the upper part of 
the concha (cymba conche), Fortunately, the skin over the mastoia 
process remained intagt, and from this area was obtained the flap 
used in restoring the auricle. Prior to the war the patient had 
been invalided out of the army on account of right-sided otorrhea, 
which subsequently ceased. It recurred, however, immediately 
after the present injury, and continued to a slight extent in spite of 
treatment in the interval during which the plastic operation wat 
purposely postponed. At the operation iodine and a gauze plus 
were inserted into the external meatus, and during the healing 0? 
the plastic operation wound iodoformm gauze was used for the same 
purpose to minimise infection. 

Operation.—March 7th, 1916. The deformed fragment 
of the lobule of the ear, where turned over and attached 
to the scar on the cheek, was detached and pared, and 
the lower end of the helix and antihelix attached te 
the rim of the concha was similarly dealt with, so that 
subsequently, by suturing, the pared edges of lobule 
and helix could be united to the adjacent edges of the 
new flap when prepared and in position, thus completing 
the rim of the auricle. <A broad oblong flap of skin ané 
subcutaneous tissue, having its contracted base at the 
posterior margin of the bony orifice of the externa! 
meatus, was then dissected up from over the mastoid. 
It measured about 1 inch from before backwards, and 
was about 14 inches in width. from above down. 
extending below, to about the tip of the mastoid. At 
its base, at the orifice of the external meatus, the 
sides of the flap slightly converged. Before the opera- 
tion a model of the outline of the concha, antitragus. 
and intertragic notch, as far as the tragus, had beer 
made from the sound (left) auricle, from a piece of stout 
silver wire such as is used for wiring the patella. 
Placed in the reversed position, this formed an accurate 
model of the corresponding parts missing in the injured 
right ear on which to mould the flap used to reconstitute 
the new auricle. The extremities of this wire mode: 


were inserted into short canals burrowed into the anti 
helix, above and behind, and into the lower edge of the 
tragus in front. 

The wire being thus fixed in position, the flap reflected 
from the mastoid was drawn over the wire and a fold 0: 
skin stitched round the wire, to form a ridge reconstl 
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* tuting the tragus. The free margins of the flap were 
\| then sutured to the pared edges of the lobule, helix, 
| and antihelix, and elsewhere to what remained above 
' of the concha, and behind and below of the antihelix 
|\and tragus, and the now restored rir of the auricle. 
| The flap being found more than sufficient for this 
| purpose, it was incised from below upwards parallel 
|. with the lower free edge, and part of it was sutured to 
| the back of that part of the flap which had been 
|, used to form the outer or anterior surface of the new 
/concha, what remained over being allowed to lie on 
the exposed surface of the mastoid and stitched to the 
skin on the posterior edge of this gap, the soft parts 
| coming together without tension. It is probable that in 
incisines the mastoid flap for the purpose described the 
yitality was endangered by cutting rather too far, thus 
-endangering the vascular supply, for on the third day, 
(while the new auricle appeared healthy, the portion of 
| flap used to cover in the exposed mastoid looked dusky, 
»and it eventually sloughed and was cut away on 
)March 13th. Some of the stitches were removed the 
‘same day and most of the remainder on the next. 
Saline dressings were employed until March 9th, when 
‘ganze soaked in hydrogen peroxide was applied to the 
-Sloughy area, 
« The second photograph was taken when the patient 
left the hospital in May, 1916, with the wound soundly 
| healed and the otorrhcea completely cured. In a few 
‘months’ time, with the absorption of the cedematous 
fluid and shrinking of scar-tissue, a very much 
\improved appearance should have resulted. When 
Jast heard of,in August, 1916, the patient was on his 
way to India for garrison duty, as the Military Board 
decided that he was _ incapacitated by deafness for 
further duty on the European front. There was, 
herefore, no opportunity for any further operation for 
unproving the cosmetic effect, had such been deemed 
advisable. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 





SECTION OF OTOLOGY. 


_A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
, fedicine was held on Nov. 19th, under the presidency 
of Sir CHARLES BALLANCE. 
The President’s Address. 

_ The PRESIDENT, in a short address, reviewed the 
orogress of otology during the last 20 years, espe- 
wlally in autoplastic grafting, adding interesting items 


“hemselves with the specialty in London. He gaid 
ne looked forward to the eventual establishment of a 
\jreat central Institute. of Otology in London, not for 


»he purpose .of controlling individual clinics, but to 
1 institution should be endowed by whole-time men. 
roblems in physiology, pathology, and treatment which 
OW regarded as fatal were no longer so looked upon, 
olleges to grant a diploma in otology. He concluded 
| Chronic Catarrhal Otitis Media. 

hade the treatment of the common condition adhesive 


ordinate and strengthen the work of teaching and 
'y the quotation from King John: “‘ Be stirring with 
fe said the brilliant results obtained from operation 
\atarrh, in which vreatment he thought there had 


soncerning the personnel of those who had identified 














esearch. These should go hand-in-hand, for the teacher 
vho did no research failed to inspire his pupils. Such 
“he profession was as yet only. on the threshold of know- 
edge of diseases of the ear; the internal ear presented 
| 0 far had eluded the most Sagacious. The labours of 
stologists would not be finished until the complications 
or while the deaf still remained deaf. The council of 
ine section had decided to memorialise the Royal 
| 

he times; put on the dauntless spirit of resolution.”’ 
|| Sir WILLIAM MILLIGAN read a paper on 

i suppurative affections of the temporal bone and its 

itracranial sequelae had somewhat thrown into the 
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been no real advance during the past 20 years. The 

changes in this condition he divided into three: (1) 

surface epithelial changes; (2) connective-tissue changes; 

(3) atrophic changes. These might occur either sepa- 

rately or collectively. The principal cause of chronic 
adhesive catarrh seemed to be repeated attacks of 
exudative catarrh of the tubo-tympanic mucosa result- 
ing from naso-pharyngeal catarrh, naso-pharyngeal 
adenoids, and catarrhal conditions of the upper respira- 
tory tract. He described in detail the pathological 
changes in the various structures. The hypo-tympanum 
served as a reservoir for some residual secretion which, 
while out of sight, was too often out of mind, and it 
acted as a mild but continuous irritant. In time a 
small tuft of organised connective tissue was formed, 
which was really an intratympanic buttress, causing 
a blocking of the tympanic orifice, and so impairing 
the ventilation of the middle ear. In the treat- 
ment of the condition in young children sufficient 
care was not usually exercised in clearing the 
middle ear of all exudate. A properly performed 
operation for removal of adenoids brought ‘such 
quick relief that there was a tendency to conclude 
that all was well. Buta number of the cases returned 
in a few years with definite evidence of adhesive 
changes, and he thought the main reason was that the 
middle ear had not been drained of all secretion at the 
time. He advocated incision of the membrana tympani 
by a fine galvano-cautery and epithelialisation of the 
edges of the wound for the purpose of draining the middle 
ear. Reliance upon inflation meant a mere scattering of 
the exudate for the time being, some of it being blown 
into the tympanic antrum, later trickling down into the 
hypo-tympanum, ‘there to remain as an irritant. He 
believed that intratympanic injections in cases of 
advanced sclerosis of the middle ear frequently did 
much harm. Such injections should only be used in 
the form of a lavage, a wash-through. He held a strong 
objection to the pumping of fluid into a cul-de-sac 
whose lining membrane had practically lost its powers 
of absorption. Future progress in the treatment of 
chronic adhesive catarrh lay not so much in the use of 
local applications as in the employment of radio-active 
substances whose rays had the power of softening and 
rendering pliable dense sclerotic tissue; he referred to 
the 8 and vy rays of radium or its emanation, always 
with due care as to dosage, duration of exposure, and 
filtration. 

The paper was fully discussed, and Sir WinnLIAM 
MILLIGAN replied. 

Streptococcal Leptomeningitis due to Chronic 
Suppurative Otitis Media. 

Among the interesting cases shown discussion was 
chiefly concentrated upon a remarkable case exhibited 
by Mr. SYDNEY Scort, that of a girl, aged 10, who had 
streptococcal leptomeningitis due to chronic suppurative 
otitis media. There was a rapid onset of coma. Mr. 
Scott performed the radical mastoid operation, with 
trans-labyrinthine and lumbar thecal drainage, and the 
patient completely recovered. Ear discharge had been 
noted by the parents for several months, but had not, 
apparently, caused ill-health utitil a week prior to 
admission, when earache was complained of, and the 
child lay down in preference to playing. During the 
week she felt ill and sick, had vomiting and headache, 
followed by a sensation of falling and twitching of arms 
and face. She reached the hospital in an unconscious 
State, when the temperature was 104° F., pulse 130; 
respirations 30. There were head retraction and extensor 
rigidity of hamstrings. The discharge from the left ear 
was purulent and foetid, and double rotatory nystagmus 
was present. The operation was done immediately. 
The mastoid antrum and cells contained pus, granula- 
tions, and cholesteatomatous material, and an extra- 
dural abscess contained nearly a drachm of pus. The 
cochlea was extirpated in order to open up the fundus 
of the internal auditory meatus and establish trans- 
labyrinthine drainage. The wound was packed open 
with dressings. The cerebro-spinal fluid contained 


streptococci. Lumbar puncture was repeated 12-hourly 
during the next few days, and by the fourth day it was 
On the day following the 


pronounced clear and sterile. 






; ‘ re 
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operation the ‘temperature fell to 99°, and it did not 

again exceed 100°. On the fifth day the child was 

taking. an interest in illustrated papers, and recovery 

from this time was practically uninterrupted. 
Discussion. 

Mr. L. COLLEDGE spoke of a case of his own, aged 13, 
with the same condition, for which he did an operation 
similar to that of Mr. Scott. He drained freely through 
the labyrinth, and recovery ensued.—Dr. DAN 
MCKENZIE said he also had once or twice done the 
operation which Mr. Scott described, establishing trans- 
labyrinthine drainage; one patient, whom he showed at 
the section meeting some years ago, was still alive and 
well. He raised the question whether it would. be 
possible to drain as efficiently through the dural wound 
in the posterior part of the mastoid, without going 
through the labyrinth, wounding of which destroyed 
hearing. He tried it in one case, but death occurred 
after six days, probably because the infective focus 
could not be found.—The PRESIDENT characterised the 
case. aS a.magnificent one. The 12-hourly lumbar 
puncture (in addition to the trans-labyrinthine drainage) 
he regarded as very important. In such cases, when 
one .had, to fight to. preserve the life of the patient, 
destruction of the internal ear was of very subsidiary 
importance. Recently he had a case of meningitis 
which was lumbar punctured 29 times; the patient 
recovered and did very well indeed. The speaker 
referred to a practice, carried out in America, of 
puncturing through the membranes between the atlas 
and the foramen magnum. If that could be done safely, 
without going too far into the medulla, it seemed to be 
preferable to going into the lumbar region. | 


SECTION OF PATHOLOGY.. 


: "A MEETING of .this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Nov. 16th, Dr. W. 8S. LAZARUS- 
BARLOW, the President, being in the chair, when Dro. 
SCHUTZE read a paper on ee ee 
Blood Grouping with Dried Material and its Medico-legal 
7 a Bearing, 
in which he demonstrated the possibility of establishing 
the hemagglutinin group: to which a blood specimen 
belongs, even after the blood had been dry and: exposed 
to the deteriorating effect of light for as long as five 
months. By rubbing dried blood with distilled water in 
4 mortar its serum could be reconstructed and the 
hemagglutinins titrated as in an undried serum, while in 
theinsoluble floceuli which remained after reconstruction 
the antigens of the disintegrated. red cells were demon- 
strable. 


diagnosed’ a second time, which afforded a valuable 
confirmation of the agglutination result given by the 
reconstructed serum, The lLandsteiner theory of 
iso-agglutination was shown to have been confirmed 
by such, adsorption tests. 
_ Dr. J. A, MURRAY read a paper on 
Autoplasty after Exposure to Hot Atr. 

In nine mice with spontaneous mammary cancer 
autoplastic transplantation was performed after an 
exposure of ten minutes to dry heat. In three, retarda- 
tion or failure of the graft was observed. This was 
only a slightly greater proportion of negative results as 
compared with untreated mice. A description of the 
appearances at the site of inoculation was given. 
Homoplastic grafting of a transplantable tumour after 
the same exposure did not show any effect. 

Flagellate Organisms in Otherwise Sterile, Urine. 

Dr. ARTHUR POWELL described flagellates which had 
persisted in the bladder of a patient for six years. 
They were always present in urine drawn with aseptic 
precautions. The urine was otherwise Sterile. The 
case began with (?) filarial chyluria, but there had 
been no chyluria for over five years. There had been 
no symptoms of illness, until this year, when a little 
albumin. had appeared in the urine.. The organism was 
usually globular, about 134 in diameter, in life; all the 
organisms observed in life with the dark-ground 
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By. adsorbing a Group 4 serum with this 
insoluble residue the dry blood specimen, could be} 
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illumination were furnished with two flagella of equal 
length, except that. occasionally a number showed fonr, 
which Dr. Powell thought might be due to fission. 





SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Nov. 12th, under the presidency 
of Dr. JAMES TAYLOR. | + hae 

Presidential Address. ‘ ha 

The PRESIDENT read his address on Some Neuro: 
logical Aspects of Ophthalmic Cases, calling attention 
to the necessity of close codperation between the 
ophthalmic surgeon and the physician. Recognition of 
this necessity had, he felt sure, led to his election as 
the first physician presiding over the section. He dealt 
in succession with : (1) ocular palsies; (2) visual failure ; 
(3) defects in the visual fields as subjects in which 
ophthalmic surgeons and physicians have a common — 
interest. | ‘ ‘18a 
The Intra-ocular Blood-vessels of the Ox. 

Mr. PRIESTLEY SMITH read a communication on this 
subject, with the view of throwing light on the 
mechanism by which the blood pressure of the vessels 
in the eye is rendered lower in the exit vessels than in 
those which are entering it, and how this loss of 
pressure is distributed among arteries, capillaries, and 
veins. The thesis was illustrated by a large number 
of beautiful slides, the injection and photographing of 
which were done by a lay helper, Mr. Frederick Lowe, 
of Wednesbury, quite gratuitously. Mr. Smith said 
that if it were known how the fall in blood pressure 
was distributed, the processes going on inside the eye 
would: be better understood—e.g., exactly why certain 
vessels produced an aqueous fluid, while others took 
it back into the blood stream. Albino rabbits were 
experimented with,.as.the absence of pigment in the 
eye was a great help. The animal, having been killed 
by chloroform or by coal-gas, was treated in various 
ways with the object of filling the intra-ocular vessels 
with its own blood and fixing them in that condition. 
The conclusions drawn from the various slides were set 
forth, but no general deduction was noted. 

Mr. FRANK JULER showed and described a case of 
Plexiform Neuroma; and Mr. P..G: DOYNE a case of 


| Evulsion of Optic Nerve. 
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Study of an Outbreak of Acute Rheumatism im Childreit 
under 12 Years. . 7 

A MEBTING of this society was held on Noy. 22nd; 
Sir WILLIAM HALE-WHITE, the President, being in thé 


chair, when Dr. F. J. POYNTON read a paper, in which 
he was associated with Dr. DONALD PATERSON and Dr. 


J. C. SPENCE, on a Study of an Outbreak of Acute 


| Rheumatism in Children under 12 Years. The paper 


appears in full in the present issue of THE LANCET. — 

During the course of the discussion the PRESIDENT 
said that he agreed with everything in the paper. ‘An 
interesting question was why cases of acute rheumatism 
were so comparatively rare in private practice. Another 
feature of interest was the great infrequency of fatal 
hyperpyrexia in recent times. He agreed as to the 
importance of enucleation of the tonsils. . 

Dr. A. F, VOELCKER was also in total agreement with 
the paper. The relation of nodules to endo- and _ peri- 
carditis was of great interest, and he thought that the 
two cases described by the authors of the paper, im 
which nodules occurred without either endo- or peri 
carditis, were very unusual. He could only remember 
two similar cases in the whole of his hospital experi 
ence. Before it could be said that a condition under 
observation ,was not rheumatic, considerable time 
must be allowed to elapse, because the rheumatic 
picture unfolded itself slowly. This ought, especially to 
be remembered in cases of chorea. He would even 30 
farther than the authors and venture, to say that all 
chorea in children was rheumatic. .He was impressed 
with the seasonal variation, and thought that the effects 
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- children. 
| public health authorities in failing to recognise the 
|| gravity of rheumatism. 

Dr. F. 8. LANGMHAD agreed as to the importance of 
the tonsils as a channel of ingress of rheumatic 
infection in children, and said that out of nearly 
' 2000 children whom he had examined from this 
| point of view he had found that the tonsils had either 
| been removed or were in such a condition that their 
removal was advisable on ordinary grounds four times 
/as offen in rheumatic children as in others. He asked 
whether any attempt had been made to plot out the 
incidence of the cases forming the outbreak, and said 
that Dr. F. C. Shrubsall had shown that there was an 
' especial preponderance of rheumatic cases along water- 
} courses, including buried rivers. He agreed as to the 
/ extreme importance of the subject from the point of 
) view of public health, and stated that about a third of 
all the children in the physically defective schools in 
London were the victims of heart disease, resulting 
chiefly from rheumatic fever. Moreover, the mortality 
of those on the roll of such schools or within a few 
» years of their leaving was much greater in the heart 
cases than in the other varieties of crippled children. 
The relatively greater importance which attached to 
the prevention of tubercle in the eyes of the public 
, health authorities had led to the formation of open-air 
‘schools. It was therefore particularly necessary that 
ythe frequency and seriousness of rheumatism should 
be appreciated at the present time lest these schools, 
by treating the child of rheumatic parentage wrongly, 
yshould more than compensate for the good they might 
eifect in the so-called pre-tuberculous child. 

; Dr. G. E.S. WARD read a paper on Some Disorders of 
the Myocardium, which was illustrated by the electro- 
cardiograph. ! 
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[) SOCIETY.OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
ce HEALTH. 


AN ordinary meeting of this society was held on 
Nov. 19th at 1, Upper Montague-street, W.C., Lieutenant- 
Solonel F. E. FREMANTLE, M.P., the President, being in 
| she chair. vise 


!) Dr. C. W. Hurt, M.O.H., Richmond, read a paper on 


Some Serious Defects in the Present Organisation of 
Health Services, 


0 Which he dealt with numerous examples of the over- 
apping of authorities. He indicated that he did not 
Jesire to minimise what had been done in connexion 
vith the Ministry of Health. One case of overlapping— 
“1Z., the division of the treatment of tuberculosis 
petween sanitary authorities and insurance committees 
.-would shortly be abolished by the National Insurance 
tet, 1920. There still remained the separate work of 
'he Poor-law authorities in providing treatment in their 
}afirmaries, most efficiently done in many cases. Dr. 
futt instanced the work and constitution of the Metro- 
/olitan Asylums Board, and also remarked that work 
rhich should properly belong to the sanitary authority 
nd the M.O.H. was allocated to the education authority, 
he Home Office (factories and workshops), and the 
| Olice (diseases of animals). Should not the M.O.H.’s 
nd their society be consulted in regard to the proposed 
ew factory service? In connexion with the conflict 
etween county councils and the county districts, the 
Hanae of the local authority was the best judge of local 
{ 


—— <i 










‘eeds and of the value of local private enterprise. Dr. 
futt spoke in favour of compulsory delegation to local 
uthorities of many of the powers of county councils. 
‘e supported the formation of the Central Hospital 
ouncil proposed for London. He advocated that 
(:0.H.’s should become civil servants responsible ‘only 
) the Government. 

Dr. J. FENTON, M.O.H., Kensington, said that the 
ystem of local government in London was even more 
Mfused than the reader of the paper had indicated.— 
vr. T. ORR, M.O.H., Ealing, opposed the suggestion that 
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of air-raids had been greatly over-estimated. A large 
}} number of cases of chorea appeared to occur in Hebrew 
He agreed with regard to the remissness of 
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the M.O.H. should be a civil servant. It would stifle 
his originality and initiative and interfere with ‘his 
freedom. The evils from overlapping of authorities hé 
found could be overcome by manceuvre. 

The PRESIDENT observed that the British system of 
sovernment had grown up gradually according to the 
needs of the people, and was not lightly to be interfered 
with. During the war medical officers had been able 
to realise themselves and put their technical knowledge 
into practice with immense advantage; but in civil life 
the people to a great extent would insist on doing their 
best (or worst) for themselves. The M.O.H. could only 
advise. In the case of factory legislation there was 
great fear of unduly interfering with industry. If the 
M.O.H. were a State servant he might be regarded by 
the local authority as an'enemy. The Picsident advo- 
cated a system of promotion, transfer, and pensions for 
M.O.H.’s, and referred to the need for a codification of 
public health law. 

Professor H. R. KENWoopD thought that to make the 
M.O.H. a civil servant would be almost a disaster. 
The present public health system had almost entirely 
originated from local initiative, for which the M.O.H. 
was largely responsible. They were getting quité 
enough direction and spoon-feeding already.—Dr. 
C. SANDERS, M.O.H., West Ham, spoke of the functions 
of Poor-law guardians.—Dr.A.H. ByGort, M.O.H., West 
Suffolk, referred to empty workhouses, &c., which could 
be used for public health purposes. He spoke favour: 
ably of the administration of the Anthrax: Order iti 
rural districts. He was against the nationalisation of 
M.O.H.’s, and said that under the present system those 
officers were often able to remove friction between the 
local and central authorities. 

Dr. HUTT, in reply, said that he was impressed with 
the force of the criticisms which had just been made of 
the suggestion that M.O.H.’s should come directly unde 
the Ministry of Health. . , ie 

Thirty-four new members were elected at the meeting. 









































THE HARVEIAN SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of this society held on Nov. 18th, Dr. 
WILLIAM ‘HILL presiding, Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS read a 
paper on ° ut 

* Carbunctles.’’.. 


He defined a carbuncle as a gangrene of deep skin‘ or 
deeper tissues due to a local invasion of’ pyogenic 
microbes. After referring in detail to the xtiology; 
symptoms, diagnosis, and prognosis of the disease, Dr. 
Phillips passed on to ‘treatment, including. plasters, 
painting, Bier’s method of cupping, syringing, com- 
pression, the use of internal remedies, and, finally; 
operative measures. He considered operation to ‘be 
advisable in the following circumstances: (1) Wher 
the sloughing process was very deep-seated, perhaps 
under the fascia, so that the inflammatory effusion, 
unable to reach the surface, extended laterally, accom? 


panied by intense pain and marked pyrexia, with grave 
constitutional symptoms. 
although not large, was deep-seated, and the slough 
touch and thick, so that even a small amount of pus 
Was imprisoned. 
together spontaneously formed ‘openings in the skin, 
thereby assisting discharge and healing. 
of the first conditions had led to opening a earbunclé 
by operation it was well to’apply pure carbolic'acid at 
the same time ; | 
carbuncle which was progressing favourably in order to 
use carbolic acid. 


(2) When the carbuncle, 


(3) In order to enlarge or throw 


(4) When oné 


but it was. not desirable ;:to incise a 


Mr. EK. M. CORNER said that he. had always been 


struck by the great varieties of treatments and sym: 
ptoms mentioned in the text-books, but as the condition 
was as common in the debilitated as in the healthy, 
different forms of treatment were applicable. 
latest text-books surgical tréatment was’ advised, as it 
shortened the time of recovery. 
forms according to the class of case. 
in their early stages could be excised, but on,no; account 
should’ the: wound be sewn ‘up, or suppuration: would 


In the 


He advised various 
Small carbuncles 
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follow in every stitch-hole, Incision and removal of the 
slough should be confined to those cases with marked 
septicemia symptoms, and in them was _ satisfac- 
tory. A series of selected cases treated with the old 
savin ointment of the Pharmacopceia seemed to do 
just as well as those treated by surgical methods. 
Since the pain and general symptoms were undoubtedly 
due to tension, these could be relieved by giving a 
general anesthetic and stabbing the infected area with 
a thin scalpel or tenotome in perhaps 50 places. He 
considered that the hope of the future lay with the 
bacteriologist, and, perhaps, in sero-bacterins, we 
should eventually find the ideal treatment. He had 
always found that recurrences were more common in 
patients past the prime of life. 

Dr. ALEXANDER FLEMING said that the condition was 
due to the staphylococcus causing a patch of necrosis, and 
only the resistance of the patient determined whether 
a pimple, a boil, or a carbuncle resulted. The obvious 
procedure, then, was to raise the resistance by vaccines 
and to bring as many leucocytes to the part as possible 
by fomentation. He had found antiseptics were quite 
useless for actually killing organisms, but some of them 
had the effect of increasing the flow of lymph to the 
part. Of the very large numbers of cases treated at 
St. Mary’s with vaccines, he thought, on the whole, 
that the treatment was beneficial, judging by the 
infrequency of recurrences, though there were some 
cases in which they failed entirely. It was not reason- 
able to expect a vaccine to heal a boil, because it 
cannot possibly influence the patch of necrosis which 
accompanies it. 

The PRESIDENT was convinced from personal expe- 
rience that the primary seat was sometimes sub- 
cutaneous and sometimes cutaneous. He advised in 
early cases the application of heat, preferably dry, to 
avoid the sodden condition of the skin produced by 
fomentations, and, where there were much tension anda 
rise of temperature, incision,—Dr. P. MONTAGUE SMITH 
gave a warning with regard to painting with iodine or 
collodion, and said that the right treatment was free 
incision—not excision—under a general (never a local) 
anzesthetic. Early use of vaccines was unquestionably 
beneficial. He was sure that carbuncles were always 
cutaneous and never subcutaneous.—Dr. E. H. BARRETT 
considered the best treatment was the relief of tension 
by incision, fomentations, and heavy Bier’s cupping. 
He advised vaccines, which sometimes cured Car- 
buncles, in large doses before discharge took place, 
and subsequently in small frequently-repeated doses.— 
Dr. W. H. WILLCOX was impressed by the frequency of 
some concurrent intestinal condition, and advised 
examination of stools in all cases. He agreed with 
previous speakers as regards treatment.—Dr. E. G. 
GRAHAM LITTLE advised hypertonic salt solution, 
cupping, and painting the surrounding skin with weak 
iodine. Vaccines, in his opinion, did not cure, but 
should be continued for many months to prevent 
recurrence.—Dr. E. LE F, PAYNE recommended incision, 
scraping, and plugging with dry gauze under gas; this 
method gave immediate relief to pain and constitu- 
tional symptoms.—Dr. G. DE B. TURTLE mentioned the 
frequency of. previous worry and sleeplessness in 
patients suffering from carbuncle, and advised change 
of air and scene.—Dr. CAMPBELL WILLIAMS advocated 
the use of staphylococcal serum given by the rectum as 
being as beneficial as vaccines.—Dr. PHILLIPS and 
Mr. CORNER replied shortly. 


CARDIFF MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





A MEETING of this society was held on Nov. 9th, when Mr. 
J. O. D. Wade showed a case of gangrene of the foot in a 
child aged 5 years. The gangrene, of five days’ duration, 
extended above the ankle with a well-defined margin ; there 
were no abnormal! heart signs nor previous history of injury 
or infection. The diagnosis was discussed by Mr R. Eccles 
Smith and Dr. R. Prichard. Embolism, scarlet fever, and 
Raynaud’s disease were considered. Dr. Owen Rhys showed 
skiagrams of a case of aneurysm with a history of syphilis, 
the only sign being a pulsating tumour, the size of a plum, 
coming through the manubrium sterni. The skiagrams 
were taken in the prone and dorsal positions. Mr. A. W. 
Sheen read a paper on the End Results of Colectomy. 
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BRITISH ORTHOPADIC ASSOCIATION; — 
ANNUAL MEETING. tat ¢ 





THE annual meeting of this association was held at 


the rooms of the Medical Society of London on Friday. 


Noy. 12tn, under the presidency of Sir ROBERT JONES. 
On Saturday members witnessed operations at 8. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and later they visited the 
Orthopedic Hospital at Carshalton. 


Presidential Address. 


The PRESIDENT, in the course of his opening address, 
congratulated the association on its ever-increasing 
vitality. Its potentialities were unlimited, and their 
realisation depended largely on the enthusiasm of the 
younger members. He would not dwell on the services 
of orthopsedic surgery to the injured in the war, nor on 
the services of the war to the orthopedic surgeon, as 
these had been generously acknowledged. There was 
now a better understanding between the general sur- 
geon and the orthopedic surgeon; the latter should no 
longer regard himself as belonging to a ‘separate cult 
and claiming special perfection. The character of his 
work would remain the sole criterion of its value. 
They were aware that an operation was but an incident 
in the treatment of a case and that success largely 
depended upon after-care. The orthopedic surgeon 
must primarily have a thorough working knowledge 
of general surgery and must be cognisant of its 
advances. He should be a master of detail, but never 
governed by it; function must always be his goal. There 
was a need for well-trained men who were prepared to 
devote themselves to orthopaedic work and to take theiy 
places on the staffs of all our general hospitals. On the 
other hand, the orthopzdic departments must be fully 
equipped and adequately staffed. A great defect in our 
large general hospitals was the system whereby a 
surgeon was expected to treat equally well cases in 
regard to which he was an acknowledged master and 
cases which did not interest him; there was urgent 
need to remedy this. A surgeon of high repute on the 
brain was only too pleased to hand over a case of 
hzemorrhoids and accept one of pituitary tumour. . 

The President proceeded to set out how, in his 
opinion, an. orthopedic department in a _ general 
hospital should be organised, and to elaborate his 
ideas in favour of country open-air hospitals for 
children, such as those at MHeswall, Ruislip, and 
Harrow, in which one side of the shed was absent, 
whatever the weather. In these there had been no 
instance of ‘‘catching cold’’ or pneumonia. Aft 
Baschurch the principle was extended to soldiers, 
and the healing of wounds here was more rapid than 
at any other place he knew of. There still existed a 
large number of avoidable deformities, but this defect 
could be overcome by organisation and efficient train- 
ing. What, he asked, ought to be done to facilitate 
teaching ?: The student was more receptive of ortho- 
peedic training towards the end of his curriculum that 
earlier; but in any case his attendance should be com- 
pulsory at a certain number of sessions. . During, say; 
20 occasions every variety of case should be demon- 
strated and opportunities should be given him to do 
practical work. Specially should he be taught the 
principles underlying the prevention and correction of 
deformities, and be made familiar with the uses of 
plaster-of-Paris. Such institutions as the Royal 
National Orthopzdic and the Shepherd’s Bush Hospitals 
should be equipped for the training of the post-graduate. 
Short courses. for the practitioner should be organised. 
Higher courses should also be provided for those who 
wished to become efficient orthopaedic surgeons. The 
University of Liverpool, on the initiative of Professor 
J. G. Adami, was about to consider such a scheme. He 
suggested that the orthopedic surgeons attached 60 
teaching hospitals should be granted a lectureship. 
Success of an orthopedic department depended on the 
personality as well as on the efficiency of the surgeon; 
friendships and discussions with the staff would make 
education. He concluded by a grateful 
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vecognition of the four years’ association of King Manuel 
\ with the Shepherd’s Bush Hospital. 

| The following were elected honorary members: Sir 
‘Berkeley Moynihan, Sir John Lynn Thomas, and 
| Professor J. Marnoch (Aberdeen); and as corresponding 
}members, Dr. Royle Whitman (New York) and Dr. 
»Taeques Calvé (Berck and Paris). 

| A discussion took place on the subject of 


The Operative Treatment of Osteoarthritis of the 

Yi Hip-joint. 

) Mr. D. MCCRAE AITKEN, in introducing the subject, 
| xeinted out that the condition before and after opera- 
/ ion must necessarily be included in the consideration. 
on the past the use of the knife in orthopedic practice 
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Acbiewws and Hotices of Pooks. 
MEDICINE. aki: 


1. A Synopsis of Medicine. By HENRY LETHEBY 
Tipy, M.A., M.D., B.Ch. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
Assistant Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; 
Physician to the Great Northern Central Hospital. 
Bristol: John Wright and Sons, Ltd. 1920. Pp. 952. 


258. 


2. Manual of Medicine. Second edition. By A.S. 
Woopwakk, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.D., F.R.G.P., Senior 
Assistant Physician, Lecturer on Medicine, and 
Dean of the Medical School, Westminster Hospital ; 
late Colonel, A.M.S., Consulting Physician to the 
Forces, and Deputy Assistant Director-General. 
London: Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 
1920. Pp. 487. 16s. 

3. Elements of Practical Medicine. Eleventh 
edition. By ALFRED H. CARTER, M.D., M.Sce., late 
Professor of Medicine, University of Birmingham. 
Revised by ALEXANDER G. GIBSON, M.A., D.M. Oxon.., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., Lecturer in Morbid Anatomy in the 
University of Oxford; Physician to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary and County Hospital, Oxford. London: 
H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. 1920. Pp. 695. 16s. 


1. THIS *‘ Synopsis of Medicine’’ aims at providing an 
epitome of the salient facts in medical practice, and a 
study of the contents makes it clear that the writer 
has scored a success. The general arrangement is 
that adopted by the late Sir William Osler in his 
‘Principles and Practice of Medicine,’’ but in the 
method of presentation the author has followed the 
lines of Hey Groves’s ‘‘ Synopsis of Surgery,”’ to which 
this publication has been planned as a companion 
volume. It is frequently urged that a Synopsis is 
merely a ‘‘cram’’ book. This charge can scarcely be 
levelled in good faith against Dr. Tidy’s work. Who- 
ever heard of a ‘* cram,’’ book of over 900 pages? The 
book will prove useful to the student in revising his 
knowledge, to the general practitioner from the con- 
venience which the arrangement of type and indented 
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,vas held to indicate the failure in the particular case 
,f mechanical effort. At present the tendency to rush 
| operation in these days of asepsis and improved 
, echnique must be guarded against; every care should 
irst be expended on preliminary treatment. The real 
ynetier of the orthopedic surgeon must always be 
,estoration of function. Attention must be paid to 
shat the patient complained of and what were the 
»robabilities of recurrence after the treatment, owing 
.0 the continual action of some of the accessory causes, 
,ither mechanical or infective. He proceeded to deal 
vith the following points: stiffness, stiffness in a bad 
sosition, pain, and later with the various methods of 
,veatment—operative and manipulative. 

é The following took part in the discussion: Mr. J. B. 
»{ENNELL, Mr. W. E. BENNETT, Mr. HARRY PLATT, Mr. 
Li. DUNN, Mr. 8S. ALWYN SMITH, Mr. R. C. ELMSLIE, 
Mr. J. ADAMS (Boston, U.S.A.), Mr. A. B. MITCHELL 
Belfast), Professor Cauvih, Mr. A. H. TuBBY, Mr. Hey 
*ROVES, Mr. BLUNDELL BANKART, Mr. H. A. T. 
/AIRBANK, and the PRESIDENT.—Mr. AITKEN replied. 

{ In the afternoon several subjects were discussed. 
ja. G. MURRAY LEVICK.read a communication entitled 
, The Electrical Treatment of the Foot.’’ The author’s 
josition was to advocate electrical treatment only as 
) preliminary to voluntary exercises, never with the 
jea of its substitution for exercise. By commencing 
forts to get voluntary movements when a muscle 
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(aS much, wasted needless delay was caused in 
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| BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX MEDIGCO. 
CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 





“ad @ paper on 


4 a meeting held on Noy. 4th Dr. Alexander Orlebar 
| Scopolamine-Morphine Narcosis in Child-Birth, 


sed On an experience of 11 years and 100 cases. He 
id obtained excellent results by following out strictly 
é details as originally laid down by Gauss, the crux of the 
hole business being the memory test, upon the successful 
sting and estimation of which hung the whole success of 


| 
: method. For this the personality of the patient must be 


4 
) 
' 


uged. The results ought to be produced with the smallest 
ssible quantity of scopolamine, no two women being quite 
ike in their response to the drug. With careful dosage 
Fs ideal state of amnesia could be obtained, and the 
memory islands’’ of Gauss avoided. He had never 
ven more than five 1/200 gr. injections of scopolamine, and 
d usually found: three sufficient. Not more than one 
jection of morphia should be given. At the end of the 
cond stage, the most painful part of labour, it was his 
stom to give a whiff of chloroform. He had also found at 
at period the pressure of a pledget of cotton-wool soaked 
(2 per cent. novocain useful in preventing perineal tear. 
‘2 had had but one stillbirth, and then the cord was tight 
und the neck. A certain number of the children were 
Sopneeic, but all recovered when kept warm and otherwise 
talone. He did not approve of cutting the umbilical cord 
tly. The absence of post-partum shock he had found the 
28st striking feature of the treatment. A general discussion 
| lowed in which the President, Mr, Hugh Stott, and eight 
| *mbers took part. 
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|omparison with the method of electrical toning up as 
The paper was discussed by Mr. 
ATKEN and Mr. KLMSLIE.—Mr. S. ALWYN SMITH read 
, paper on Fractures Occurring in Bone-grafts, and this 
d to a long discussion.—Mr. R. OLLERENSHAW opened 
discussion on Cysts of the External Semilunar Carti- 
ge, and Mr. J. A. DICKSON on the Treatment of Stiff 





margins afford for rapid reference, and to the lecturer 
imparting systematic instruction in ensuring the 
omission of no important heading. A great. amount 
of time and trouble must have been spent in the 
preparation of the synopsis, and much recent work 
is included in the survey. Indicating the up- 
to-date character of the book we may cite the 
inclusion of the different types of pneumococci 
as worked out in the laboratories of the Rockefeller 
Institute, Gordon’s four types of meningococci, Turban’s 
classification of pulmonary tuberculosis, the treatment 
of bilharziasis by intravenous injections of tartar 
emetic. Due notice is taken of the findings of chemical 
pathology, as exemplified in the sections devoted to the 
consideration of gout, diabetes, nephritis, and the 
deficiency diseases. We fail to find any notice of 
Vincent’s angina and of the treatment of ulcerative 
colitis, while the short section dealing with encephalitis 
lethargica might well be amplified in any future edition. 
After all, these are minor shortcomings, and we can 
Say without hesitation that the book under review is 
far ahead of any medical synopsis that it has been our 
lot to encounter. As in Osler’s ‘‘ Principles and Practice 
of Medicine,’’ diseases of the nervous system are 
included, and also many of the more important tropical 
diseases, but diseases of the skin are not considered. 
except as complications of other disorders. 

2. In bringing out a second edition of his ‘‘ Manual of 
Medicine’’ Dr. Woodwark has incorporated much new 
material. In part this deals with conditions brought 
into prominence during the war, such as war neuroses 
and trench fever, in part with advances in general 
medical knowledge. The book, which is on elementary 
lines, is intended to serve as a vade-mecum to the 
student clerking in the wards or out-patient department, 
and as a convenient synopsis of the salient facts of 
medicine for the busy practitioner. It is made up 


of a series of short summaries, in which the causes, 
Symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment of 


the disease 
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under consideration are clearly and briefly set out. It 
is of necessity concise and dogmatic and tabular 
classifications are made use of. The subject matter 
is arranged under the various anatomical. systems 
of the body, but under each system the alpha- 
betic arrangement is more or less closely followed 
in order to. facilitate reference. A small section 
is devoted to a consideration of insanity, in which 
will be found particulars relating to the certifica- 
tion of lunatics as well asa short review of the chief 
characteristics of mental disorder. Several diagrams 
of use to the student are incorporated in the section 
dealing with diseases of the nervous system. We notice 
the inclusion of Joslin’s dietary in diabetes, the use of 
atophan in the treatment of an acute attack of gout, the 
luetin reaction in the diagnosis of syphilis ; reference is 
made to Besredka’s sensitised vaccines and_ to the 
detoxicated vaccines introduced by Thompson. The book 
is already well known to London medical students, and 
while new material has been incorporated the original 
character and size of the book have been preserved. 

3. The first edition of this well-known text-book on 
the elements of practical medicine appeared about 
40 years ago. Its author died in 1918, and the necessary 
revision for the present issue has been undertaken by 
Dr. Alexander Gibson. We are glad to see the inclusion 
of the short biographical account of Alfred Carter, 
forming as it does a sort of friendly introduction to that 
which follows. From this we learn that the “‘ Elements 
of Medicine ’’ took origin in the notes which Carter was 
in the habit of giving to students. when coaching them 
privately for examinations, and that it subsequently 
became his life work and embodied his experience and 
teaching while physician to the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, and professor of medicine in the Uni- 
versity. The book is too well known to need detailed 
description. It provides a safe guide to clinical medi- 
cine and possesses the merit of simplicity. The reviser 
has not altered the plan of the book, but, where modern 
knowledge has demanded it, portions have been omitted 
to make room for new matter. In this way the size of the 
book remains unaffected. Such light as the war has 
thrown on our knowledge of certain diseases has been in- 
corporated when it comes within the scope of the book. 
The difficulty of keeping this work within the prescribed 
limits may account for one or two noticeable omissions. 
We find no mention, for instance, of vaccine therapy 
in the paragraph dealing with cases of bacilluria 
which have failed to respond to drugs. In the chapter 
devoted to the consideration of diseases of the duct- 
less glands we find no reference to acromegaly, nor, 
indeed, to pituitary disease of any kind. It is only fair 
to say that the successful injection of pituitary extract 
in some cases of diabetes insipidus is recorded. 
Thirty-two pages are devoted to a short but succinct 
consideration of the chief diseases of the skin. Several 
new prescriptions appear in the Therapeutic Index 
which is appended. The book is well deserving of the 
wide circulation that it has obtained. 





SURGICAL PATHOLOGY AND MoRBID ANATOMY. 


Seventh edition. By Sir ANTHONY A. BOWLBY and 
Sir FREDERICK W. ANDREWES. London: J. and A. 
Churchill. 1920. With 210 illustrations. Pp. 651. 30s. 


SINCE a knowledge of disease processes is, or should 
be, the basis of all clinical practice, the importance of 
pathology in the medical student’s curriculum can 
scarcely be overrated. Unfortunately, however, both 
in medicine and surgery knowledge has necessarily 
been outstripped by practice The boundaries of 
pathology have been enormously increased, but it is 
still an unstable science, and the student must perforce 
devote the greater part of his time to the development 
of a clinical sense, and the acquirement of methods of 
surgical technique. It has long been necessary to 
select for his consumption a suitable modicum of 
established facts from. chemistry, physics, and biology, 
and unwilling though we may be to acknowledge it, 
we are compelled to resort to a similar selection in 
pathology. It is no longer possible to linger in con- 


templation of the broader aspects of inflammation, 
an age of 


immunity, or tumour formation; it is 
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which this text-book has 


gangrene, shock, 
change is in the 
were quite unworthy of the text, have been replaced by 
new drawings, and the value of the book is enormously 
increased thereby. ; 


SHELL-SHOCK 


from the fact, 


experience. On perusal, none the less, 
general lack of conciseness and compactness. There are 
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Six previous editions 


for a surgical examination could 
The combination of a surgeon and a 


of the labour is a happy 


In this edition new sections have been added on gas 
and tetanus. But the most notable 
illustrations; the old figures, which 


AND OTHER NEUROPSYCHIATRIC 


PROBLEMS. 
Presented 
Literature, 1914-18. By E. E. SOUTHARD, M.D., 
Se.D., Bullard Professor of Neuropathology, Harvard 
Medical School, &c. With a Bibliography by NORMAN 
FENTON, 8.B., A.M., andan Introduction by CHARLES 
K. Minis, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus ‘Professor. of 


Neurology, University of Pennsylvania. Boston: 
W. M. Leonard; London: Stanley Phillips. 1920- 
Pp. 1004. 60s. 


PossIBLY none of his other work, minute, painstaking, 
and highly original though it is, gives a better idea of 


the loss American neurology has sustained by the 


lamented death of Professor Southard than this com- 
pilation, which runs to over a thousand pages. Some 
conception of the immensity of the task may be gained 
incidentally mentioned in the preface, 
that Professor Southard himself dictated, re-dictated, and 
condensed all the cases from the originals. Each case 
occupies on an average from one to two pages, and nearly 
all are accompanied by useful comments on their signifi- 
cance and on the points they illustrate. Never in any 
sense lost in the midst of this overwhelming material, 
the author groups, divides, and subdivides with con- 
spicuous clarity ; 
while headings, and on occasion whole pages, are 
devoted to summaries of salient features. The biblio- 
graphy occupies no less than 77 pages, and the index 21. 
There are also a number of plates. 

In addition, Professor Southard gives some 100 pages 
of an ‘‘Epicrisis,’’ in which he reviews his facts, and 
provides a masterly study in synthesis, with sections 
on the nature, diagnosis, and treatment of the neuroses 
of war. Enough has already been said to indicate the 
documentary value of 
most important cases 
German, Austrian, and Russian medical records ; but to 
have this enormous material analysed by one who was 
conversant with both nervous and mental disease makes 
readable and practically useful what might otherwise 
have degenerated into a mass of data too voluminous 
for the ordinary mind to digest. The volume is a store- 
house of information, and has a place by itself in the 
literature of the psychoneuroses of warfare. 





THE PROBLEM OF NERVOUS BREAKDOWN. 
By EDWIN LANCELOT ASH, M.D. London: 
Boon. 1920. Pp. 299. 10s. 6d. 

Iv seems as natural for the psychotherapist to write @ 
book on psychotherapy as for the surgeon to invent & 
new or modify an old instrument. Novelty in material 
or in presentation is, perhaps, not always to be expected, 
and, no doubt, there is something to be gaid for iteration, 
if the medical public is not alive to all that is meant by 
psychotherapy. Dr. Ash’s book contains much that is 
admirable in theory and in practice; for example, his 
chapters on the rest cure, on diet, and on recreation, 


are full of sound precept, patently based on actual 
one is aware of & 


Mills and 


many ‘‘little books’’ on psychotherapy, the majority 


‘of which outline without analysing present-day views 


often of a conflicting sort, while there is room for & 





the work, which includes the 
from English, French, Italian, 


in 589 Case Histories from the War 


cross-references facilitate handling, 





' , : | 
pecialisation, hence the need for text-books on medical — 
and surgical pathology. a es 
bear witness to the success with | 
fulfilled a genuine need. It 
is pleasantly written, easy to read, and contains all 
that one preparing 
possibly want. 
pathologist is the ideal one for the production of a book 
of this type, and the joint result 
indication of what may be expected from a closer Coop- 
eration between the various branches of medical science. 
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survey of the whole subject, theoretical and practical, 
jwhere ripé individual experience, as in Dr. Ash’s case, 
ywould serve a useful purpose ; tedious repetition of 
‘psychological commonplaces is to be deplored. 








a AND TREATMENT BY SUGGESTION. 


| Third and enlarged édition. By ALBERT E. Davis, 
| F.R.C.8. Edin., Honorary Physician to the Liverpool 
\Psychotherapeutic Clinic. Liverpool: The Liverpool 
‘Booksellers Company, Ltd.'; ‘London: Simpkin, 


‘Marshall, and Co. 1920. Pp. 202. 5s. 


| THE first part of this small volume contains an 
(elementary exposition, in simple and popular language, 
of accepted psychological and psychotherapeutic facts, 
/presumably for the general reader. The second division 
‘is taken up with brief accounts of the success of 
| psychotherapeutic methods, in the author’s experience, 
.m conditions ranging from’ angina pectoris to shingles, 
and from stage-fright to obesity. .We fear the neuro- 
_logist will not substantiate Dr. Davis’s contention that 
bahingles is a functional. nervous affection, or that 
shorea is a functional brain disorder. The details he 
‘gives of his most pronounced case suggest it was not 
‘ue of chorea at all. Speaking generally, the narratives 
‘of his cases are too sketchy to serve any useful purpose, 
and bald statements: such as ‘“‘in. a case of early 
,ocomotor ataxia sent to me recently, I succeeded in 
/effecting a complete cure,’’ are positively misleading. 
‘he of the urgent needs of the present time is a critical 
»xamination of the actual results of psychotherapy, 
since its claims are becoming increasingly grandiose ; its 
yalue will not be diminished if some of its exponents 
gmper their enthusiasm with the critical spirit. 
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‘MIND AND WorRK. 
| By.C..S. Myers. 
1920. Pp. 204. 6s. 


) Press, Ltd. | 
| for the people had a mind to work,”’ 


London: University of London 


“So built we the wall ...... 
| MANY pay verbal tribute tothe saying that mind governs 
natter, but few venture within the land of psychology 
s0 Study how this takes place, since they have heard of 
vhe existence there of a tribe of uncouth terminology, 
‘earsome to comprehend. We have now before us a 
900k written for those who live without by one who 
ives within; it deals. with psychological factors in 
,ndustry and commerce, and is presented in words 
)Which he who runs may read and.understand. No one 
i is not deeply versed in a subject can make 


‘6 appear simple. By this 


(de sets forth the principles of ‘motion study and 


ells of its value for increasing output and earnings | 


vhile decreasing fatigue: many instances are given to 
Drove that through intelligent study of methods and 
fuovements costs may be lowered and production raised. 
The worker, whose efficiency is of value not merely to 
imselt but to the community, requires skilled instruc- 
lon‘ and training far more than ‘does the athlete who 
laces himself under professional guidance in order to 
Jerfect his efficiency at some game. But action on 
‘hese lines can only be taken with the full consent and 
oOperation of the worker, who can no longer be con- 
dered a piece of machinery ; he possesses a mind. 
The description of how fatigue, mental and bodily, 
curs is one of the best chaptersin the book. The 
lature of fatigue is discussed and. the various methods 
or estimating its existence. The effect of different 
‘nfluences, such as rest pauses, improved environmental 
onditions in relation to lighting, ventilation, and tem- 
erature, and reduced hours of work, in postponing 
atigue and maintaining efficiency, is dealt with. 
special reference is made to the occurrence of neuras- 
henia' in dangerous trades, especially among coal- 
/ainers ; “‘of the cases of nervous breakdown occurring 
‘luring the late war, a: disproportionately large per- 
entage. was found ‘among soldiers who had been 
niners.’’ The author points out the value of vocational 
election—i.e., the fitting of round pegs into round 
toles—for reducing the financial burden of labour turn- 
ver, and makes out an excellent case for the necessity 
‘it training experts to carry out the work of selection. 
| Methods of selection and the importance of different: 


' 
: 
j 
| 
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test Professor C. §S.. 
Myers clearly knows well that of which he writes. | 
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tests to ascertain ability are described ; in so far as 
Selection has regard to physical attributes medical aid 
is essential. Many who are accustomed to consider 
that restriction of output is the special prerogative of 
labour, may see fit to alter their opinion after perusal 
of what Professor Myers has written on this subject 


and conclude that the fault more often lies with 
employers, who lessen production, either consciously, 
for economic reasons, or unconsciously, through 


bad organisation. A chapter of much interest is 
that devoted to systems of payment as providing, 
incentives to work. Here, clearly, the influence 
of mind over action is paramount. Many wage 
systems fail for lack of understanding the psychology 
of those whom it is desired to incite: others are but 
disguised methods of slave-driving. Approval is 
expressed of profit-sharing and copartnership between 
capital and labour, but entire confidence ‘must exist 
between both parties for success to follow. To-day 
each suspects the other. 

A discussion of the influence exerted by the various 
factors already alluded to upon industrial unrest closes 
the book. Each of these factors, in addition to home 
conditions, tends to produce worries ; ‘‘ worries produce 
their effect especially when sown on a favourable soil.’ 
This soil has been called ‘the psychopathic dis- 
position,’ an innate tendency to mental instability,, 
sensitivity and discomfort, and to erratic mental 
development.’’ From such sources spring discord and: 
strikes. This book is written by one who stands 
without and looks dispassionately upon capital and 
labour. His opinion cannot be disregarded. We hope 
that it will be read, not only by his medical confréres 
but by the much larger public of the industrial world. 
The nation has an industrial wall to build and must 
develop a mind to work. 





PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. | 
By D. T. HARRIs, M.B., B.S., B.Sc., Senior Assistant 
and Sharpey Scholar in Physiology, University 
College, London. London: Langley and Sons, Ltd: 
1920. Pp. 34, interleaved. a 

SHORT descriptions are given of over 200 microscopi¢e 
sections of the various organs of the body, with a page 


| or two of details about the microscope, cleaning slides; 


and microscopic stains. Blank interleaved pages with 
six circles, about the diameter of an ordinary watch 
glass, on each page are intended for the sketches of thé 
preparations by the student. The course seems to 
bear a similarity to that given in some other institutions. 
It will prove useful for students -supplied with the 
corresponding slides. 





JOURNALS. 


Journal of Hygiene. October, 1920. Vol. XIX., No.. 2. 
Edited by G. H. F. Nurraty, F.R.S. 12s. 6d..net.—An 
article of 71 pages, by G. 8S. Graham-Smith, on the 
Behaviour of Bacteria in Fluid Cultures as Indicated 
by Daily Estimates of the Numbers of Living Organisms 
must be read in the original to appreciate the vast amount 
of work upon which several pages of conclusions of practical 
importance are based. Previous writers on the same subject 
have confined their examinations of the numbers of micro- 
organisms, under regulated conditions, to the early periods 
of culture; Dr. Graham-Smith completes the research on 
the subject, which has been going on for some 30 Years, by 
estimating the numbers of organisms in fluid media after 
24 hours and longer of cultivation. His conclusions are what 
one would expect from consideration of previous work; they 
are rendered interesting by speculations upon their bearing 
on. some of the phenomena observed in infective diseases. 
The Conversion of Air into a Lethal Mixture of Gases by 
Storage of Tobacco and other Vege'able Substances, by 
R. C. Frederick. The author shows that when damp 
tobacco, hay, or potatoes are stored in unventilated spaces 
the air is rendered poisonous by an enormous inérease in 
the proportion of COg. The change is not due to moulds 6r 
micro-organisms, nor to’ any material which mav be added 
in the course of manufacture. The practical conclusion ‘is 
obvious: damp vegetable material must be stored’ only’ in 
thoroughly ventilated chambers.—Blackwater  Féver;'' by 
L. 8. Dudgeon. This article gives & complete acédunt 
of the. pathological conditions found in - blackwater fevér, 
and details an experimental investigation into’ the’ ‘causa- 
tion of the disease. From alcoholic and dcetotie ‘éxtradts 
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of the dried residue of urine obtained during the period of 
hemoglobinuria, and from dried organs, active hemolytic 
substances were obtained. No evidence was found to show 
that quinine influences the progress of the disease. 


British Journal of Experimental Pathology. October, 1920. 
Vol. I., No. 5. Editors: C. H. BROWNING, C. L. EVANS, 
P, FILDES, W. E. Gye, BE. L. KENNAWAY, E. H. KETTLE, 
J. McInrosH, J. A. Murray, W. J. TULLOCH, and C. M. 
WiLson. London: H.K. Lewis and Co., Ltd. 7s.6d. net.—The 
Value of Simultaneous Testing for the Wassermann Reaction 
with Two Different Antigens and the Ice-box Method, by 
T. J. Mackie and C. C. Rowland. The authors show that 
the sensitiveness of the reaction can be increased in early 
primary and treated cases—that is, that a proportion of 
weakly positive results can be detected by testing simul- 
taneously with a liver-lecithin plus cholesterol antigen and 
a heart-extract plus cholesterol antigen. The ice-box 
method has no advantages over the usual procedure.— 
Variations in the Benzidine Peroxidase Reaction Depending 
on Fixative, Physiological Activity and Type of Animal, 
by M. L. Menten. This article, which comes from the 
Pathological Laboratories of the University of Pittsburgh, 
deals with a subject which has assumed consider- 
able importance in the last few years. The author 
used Graham’s benzidine peroxidase reagent—namely, 
0°5 per cent. benzidine in 75 per cent. alcohol, plus 0:2 per 
cent. hydrogen peroxide. It was found that this reagent 
produces a yellow-brown colour in the granules of myelo- 
genous cells in human blood, and is diagnostic for man. In 
the blood of the lower animals studied only a small per- 
centage of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes develop the 
characteristic yellow colour, and these are probably eosino- 
phils. When hydrogen peroxide is excluded from the 
veagent practically all the myelogenous cells of the lower 
animals give a coloured granular reaction. By varying the 
concentration of the alcohol a series of colours ranging from 
deep brown to blue may be obtained in granules in human 
pus.—Researches on Dyseatery, by F. W. Twort. The 
author shows that three types of special forms may be 
isolated from dysentery and allied bacilli. Type A shows 
moderately thick but long bacilli, waich may twist like a 
*pirochete. Type B shows long thick rods, and these may 
open and set free granules. Type C are like Type B, but 
shorter. There are many granules and round forms, and also 
thick branching units. A filter-passing dissolving material 
may be present in cultures of dysentery bacilli which 
breaks down the bacilli into granules. (In this connexion the 
reader’s attention may be drawn to the work of d’Herelle 
and Bordet, published in the Comptes Rendus de la Société de 
Biologie.) Dr. Twort does not believe that the special forms 
of dysentery bacilli described represent stages in a true 
life-cycle, since the normal type is not produced in rota- 
tion: it is doubtful if they are mutations.—The Respiratory 
Exchange of Surviving Mouse Tissues, Normal and Neo- 
plastic, by B. R. G. Russell and W. H. Woglom. Respira- 
tory quotients for surviving tissues were obtained by a 
method similar to that introduced by Krogh. The results 
obtained were very consistent. Greater variability was 
found in tumours than in normal tissue. The authors draw 
the tentative conclusion that the more rapidly growing, 
undifferentiated tumours draw their energy from carbo- 
hydrates, the more slowly growing from fats.—Trans- 
mission of Experimental Encephalitis Lethargica in Series 
in Monkeys and Rabbits, with Notes on a ‘Spontaneous 
Infection in a Monkey, by J. McIntosh. The experiments 
described in this paper complete the proof necessary to show 
that the disease is caused by a living virus. 


Archivos de Medicina, Cirugia y Especialidades.—We have 
received the first nnmber of this new Spanish medical 
journal, which will appear fortnightly. The object it sets 
itself is, in the words of an editorial introduction to this 
first number, ‘‘ to give, periodically, an account of all articles 
of interest apppearing in the medical press of the entire 
world.’’ With this object 500 medical periodicals from all 
parts of the world are to come under review. Beginning with 
January, 1921, the Archivos will publish, as an appendix, 
a bibliographical index giving the titles of all original 
articles appearing in the 500 periodicals reviewed, with 
Spanish translations of the titles and such details as 
are necessary to facilitate the procuring of the originals. 
Hach quarter will complete a volume and, on the completion 
of each volume, a fully classified subject-index relating to 
the articles that have appeared in the Archivos during the 
quarter and a bibliographical index embodying, in classified 
form, the material of the three months’ fortnightly indices, 
will be sent to each subscriber. If the work is well carried 
out there can be no doubt of the usefulness of a periodical 
of this kind. The present number promises well; it: con- 
tains 41: abstracts and an original article on the present 
condition of the question of aphasia, in which due weight 
is given to Head’s work. The abstracts are signed and their 
interest and readability are much enhanced by the fact that 
they are not mere précis, but that each is a combination of a 
summary and an expert review. 


Heports and Analptical Records ‘ 
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TUBINIC PREPARATIONS. 


(HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE CHEMICAL Works, Lrp. (BASLE), 
7 AND 8, IDOL-LANE, LONDON, E.C.) 


AN extended series of solutions (chiefly alkaloids) are 
supplied for use with the ampoule syringe recently 
introduced by the above firm. The convenience of 
having at hand solution, ampoule, syringe, and needle 
in one piece seems obvious. The design is neat and 
ingenious, the complete instrument being only 2 inches 
in length. Hypodermic medication is not only facilitated 
by this invention, but an accurate dosage is ensured. 


VACCINEURINE, 

(R. SUMNER AND Co., Ltp., 40, HANOVER-STREET, LIveERPOO!.) 

This preparation is supplied from the Swiss Serum 
and Vaccine Institute, Berne, and is described as a 
mixture of the vaccines of several bacteriological! 
organisms. The suggastion is that the mixed vaccine 
of these autolytic bacteria is inimical to the organisms 
assumed to be responsible for attacks of neuritis. The 
mixed vaccine is based on growths from Bacillus 
prodigiosus and a number of streptococci. Claims are 
made in favour of its employment by intramuscular 
injection in the gluteal region in relieving chiefly 
neuritis and sciatica and general neuralgic conditions 
except those of hysteric origin. “f 


BYNOTONE, 

(ALLEN AND HANBURYS, UTD., 37, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C.) 

The biological researches connected with the acces- 
sory food facvors were calculated sooner or later to 
attract the attention of the manufacturer, and *‘ byno- 
tone’’ is an example of an attempt to present these 
factors in palatable and convenient form. It is 
described as a combination of bone marrow and yeast: 
nuclein, hemoglobin, and malt extract. It is practi- 
cally a dry preparation, scaly in appearance, and of a 
coffee colour. It contains 12 per cent. of marrow fat in 
an emulsified form. We have confirmed the presence 
of the constituents enumerated, and care is evidently 
taken to reduce them to a dry powder at a tempera- 
ture which does not impair their activity. Clinical 
results will, no doubt, be forthcoming as to the actual 
biological value of this new and interesting product. 


SOLOID NEUTRAL RED. 

(BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND Co., SNow HILL BuLpGs., LoNDON,) 

The point about the above product is its great con- 
venience in use, which bacteriologists and medical 
practitioners will appreciate. Neutral red is essential 
for Gram’s well-known stain, and particularly, as is 
pointed out, for Jensen’s modification of it, as recom- 
mended by the Medical Research, Council, and also 
for Neisser’s stain. Each soloid neutral red contains 
0°1 g., so that one placed in 10 c.cm. of solvent gives a 
i per cent. solution, the strength chiefly used. 


ANASARCIN. 

(ANASARCIN CHEMICAL Co., 22, GREAT RUSSELL-ST., LONDON, W.C.) 

The formula of this preparation (in one tablet) is dis- 
closed as follows: scillipicridin, gr. 4; scillitoxin, gr. 10) 
oxydendron arboreum, gr. #; and sambucus canadensis, 
sr.?. The claim is made that this combination with 
squill active constituents effectively replaces digitalis in 
the treatment of cardiac trouble. It is said to promote 
diuresis and to be without cumulative or toxid effects. 
The evidence on these points does not so far appear to 
be overwhelming. 


PEARS’ UNSCENTED TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
{A. AND F. PEARS, LTD., 71-75, New @xForD-st., LonDoN, W.C.) 
The medical view of soap is that it should be as far as 
possible neutral while satisfactorily detergent. Pears. 
transparent soap complies with this standard. It is 
unirritating to the delicate skin, and shows absolutely 
no free alkali. Its complete solubility in alcohol 1s 
evidence of its purity, It is described as matured, 


which we take to mean that it contains a minimum of 
water, according to our examination. ; 
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A Broad Conception of Medical 
: Research, 


_ As the first recipient of the Royal 
Medicine's gold. medal, g 

«Fellow who prefers to re 
WRIGHT appropriatel 
Research on Armistice day. 
‘course, been much discussed 
‘medical reconstruction, 
MACKENZIE, who referred again to it in an ina 
lecture on Oct. 19th at Glasgow,' 
NEWMAN in his well-known re 
authorities 












and by Sir Groran 
ports. These three 


soints of view. While as an onlooker the last 


‘amed is in a better position to survey the whole 
ield in proper perspective, it must not be imagined 
at the laboratory and clinical standpoints: are 
ncompatible or mutually exclusive. 

NEWMAN pointed out that all sound cli 


1 


Sir GEORGE 


mate associa: 


pecarch and pleaded for a more inti 
the’ laboratory and 


‘ion between the workers in 
hose in the wards; and though Sir A. §. WRIGHT 
md Sir JAMES MACKENZIE clearly see the weak 
‘ints of research restricted. to the wards or to the 
aboratory respectively, it is obvious that thé two 
aethods are essential, and that they are comple- 
1eritary to each other. Both these teachers: 
mphasise the importance of securing sound first 
[tinciplesfor the organisation of research so as to 
sure orderly, systematic, and successful results. 
_TIn a recent address at the Victoria Infirmary; 
lasgow, Sir JAMES MACKENZIE, who admitted'that 
3the outcome of clinical experience he ‘regarded 
search from an aspect different’ from: that 
; those specifically engaged upon it, described 
ye following as the guiding principles: of 
pedical research: the recognition of the’ onset 
~ disease’ with all the circumstances, ‘and 
ioaky observation ‘of the symptoms, ‘which 
Mould then be arranged into groups, so that a 
‘Sease can be Separated from others superficially 
‘ike’ or previously regarded as identical. “Thus 
tical methods first prepared the way and defined 

a, which by special methdds 


@ problem of malari 
| € bacteriologist then solved and ‘80 achieved one 
, the most brilliant successes.in the annals of medi- 
ae, particularly in its most important beatring— 
at of prevention. Although malaria May, as Sir 
jMES MACKENZIE points out, be an exceptional 
‘stance, it admirably illustrates the manner ‘in 

these two forms of research should be com: 


‘ich 
aed, and Sir A. E. Wricut appears to endorse the 
He insisted that isolated 


derlying principle. 
Servations are easily made and accumulated, 
t that the difficulty lies in arriving at solid 
aeralisations. Although most men flatter’ them: 
Nves that they have: this gift. it ic really an 
| Tibute of superior intellect, such as that of ‘the 
€ Sir WILLIAM JENNER, who differentiated typhus 
m enteric fever. Such generalisations are of slow 
| Wth, and, asit seems safe to estimate that four 
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out of every five are incorrect, it is most important 
that they should be carefully verified. This is 
the function of the research worker and it should 
be done by means of experiment ; although every- 
one is convinced that he is equally fitted both to 
form and to test generalisations, it is the skilled 
laboratory man to whom this duty should be 


allotted, in preference to the clinician, the statis. 
tician, or. others. 









To ensure efficiency, this 
researcher must be Specially trained, provided 
| with a permanent post in a laboratory close to a 
hospital, and be a whole-time worker. Further. 
the whole-time principle should be applied 
throughout. the research organisation—to. those 


who direct and plan, as well as to those who carry 
out the work, 


es 


Acute Rheumatism and Chorea. 


It is a striking commentary on the difficulties 
of medical research that in quite ordinary infective 
and infectious diseases. the etiology and pathology 
remain most obscure. We need only instance 
many common exanthematous fevers and acute 
rheumatism. In this week’s issue of THE LANCET 
we publish two recent and important papers 
dealing with different aspects of the problem of 
acute rheumatism and its clinical manifestations ; 
in both of them a strong plea is made for more 
concentrated and general Study of the subject. The 
‘first paper, by Dr. F. J. POYNTON, Dr.. DONALD 
PATERSON, and. Dr. J. C. SPENCE, was read before 
the. Medical. Society of London, and appears on 
p. 1086. It contains a careful analysis of 172 
cases of acute rheumatism in children under 
12 years of age. admitted during 12 months into 
the wards of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond-street. These cases afford a remarkable 
illustration of serious results of the disease. Of 
the 172 cases observed by them nearly 13 per cent. 
died, over 17 per cent. became complete invalids, 
and nearly 30 per cent. had organic heart disease 
when .examined three months after the end of the 
year considered. If the results-were so serious after 
so brief a period, it is easy to conceive that 
the pathological effects and the economic loss 
entailed by them are extremely serious. A con. 
siderable portion of the paper is devoted to the 
subject of chorea; this condition was present in 
104, or 60 per cent., of the 172 cases. In 37 out of 
these 104 ‘cases of chorea there was no other 
evidence of rheumatism, but the writers believe 
it best to consider every case due to a rheumatic 
origin unless there is convincing evidence to 
the contrary. They maintain that of the three 
cardinal manifestations of rheumatism—heart 
affections, arthritic symptoms, and chorea—the 
last-named is the most frequent as a solitary 
Symptom-group. They claim that there are two 
types’ of rheumatic: attacks in the young—one, 
the more fatal, with tonsillitis, arthritis, and morbus 
cordis; the other, more chronic, with chorea and 
endocarditis, often resulting in mitral stenosis. 
This paper shows a close observation of this disease. 
and gives a careful analysis of Symptoms and theiz 
significance. Two points of interest not generally 
mentioned in text-book descriptions are the asgso- 
ciation of severe stiff-neck with serious heart 
disease, and the striking taciturnity of cases with 


-Virulent involvement of the heart. 


The second paper, which appears in full on 


p. 1081, is the Bradshaw lecture delivered 


before the Royal College of Physicians of London 
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by Dr. Cecmy Watt on “ Chorea.” After an 
exhaustive and critical analysis of the clinical 
manifestations of this condition Dr. WALL has 
developed an ingenious explanatory hypothesis. 
For him chorea is a symptom-complex rather than 
a nosological entity, a distinction with which few 
would at present disagree. He points out that, 
although the rheumatic origin of ordinary chorea 
igs now almost universally accepted, actual proof 
cannot be forthcoming until the etiological agent 
of rheumatism has been conclusively established and 
its relation to chorea demonstrated. The figures he 
quotes show that in England and Wales in 1917 105°6 
per 1000 of the deaths from all causes were due to 
organic heart disease, while 86°4 per 1000 were due 
to pulmonary tuberculosis and 82'5 to cancer. The 
two latter conditions are the object of organised 
and subsidised research; it seems almost incredible 
that ‘no attempt has yet been made toward coordi- 
nated investigation into the chief xtiological factor 
in the commonest cause of death.” Dr. WALL'S, 
careful study of the individual symptoms and the 
character of the movements should be carefully 
followed in order to judge of the evidence on 
which he bases the following hypothesis as to their 
genesis and nature. He modestly disclaims priority 
or originality for this hypothesis and shows that 
it was adumbrated in 1784 by PROCHASKA and 
first definitely put forward by WARNER in 1887. 
Dr. WALL believes that chorea is due “to a rever- 
sion or regression to a functional capacity charac- 
teristic of an earlier stage of development,’ and 
maintains that choreic movements are in their 
essentials like those of the microkinesis of 
children, and are due to diminished control 
owing to impairment of certain cerebral centres, 
presumably cortical in situation. This attractive 
hypothesis is developed and discussed by Dr. WALL 
with great skill, and seems to offer an intelligible 
explanation of these peculiar movements. 


If some concerted action could be taken in regard 
to rheumatism far-reaching results might accrue. 
There is work here for bacteriologist, clinician, 
hygienist, and political economist. The greater 
gravity and frequency in the class treated in 
hospitals compared with other classes is a point 
brought out by Dr. PoyNToN and his colleagues. 
Some of the problems which might be collectively 
studied were well illustrated in a paper published 
in THe LANCET of July 24th by Dr. CAREY F. 
CooMBs on Incidence of Fatal Rheumatic Heart 
Disease in Bristol from 1876-1913. The material 
for study abounds, the prospects of national benefit 
from such a research are good—all that is necessary 
is some official stimulation and codrdination and 
the necessary financial endowment. 


a 


Prescribing and Dispensing. 


THE law relating to the prescribing and dis- 
pensing of medicine may be regarded as having 
reached a stage when the former conditions are 
being gradually but inevitably replaced. There is 
a growing tendency to advocate the complete 
separation of the two procedures, and it is probable 
that in the near future some legislative measures 
may be taken to produce this result. The growth 
of panel practice prepared the way for such a 
change, since it regularised the conditions of 
remuneration, which, it was hoped, would be satis- 
factory both to the medical profession and to the 
dispensing chemists. So far as medical men are 
concerned it is probable that this separation of 


PRESCRIBING AND DISPENSING. 
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work will be cordially welcomed by some, — 
since they will thus be relieved from the 
labour of dispensing after rounds of visiting. 
There is no doubt that after a long and possibly 
arduous day’s work the procedure of dispensing 
and the necessary bookkeeping are very irksome to 
some, and they are rendered all the more irksome 
by the feeling of responsibility medical men must 
have in regard to absolute accuracy. Casual atitien- 
tion is not sufficient; no care can be too great, and 
the scrupulous exactitude which is routine to the 
trained pharmacist is only got by the medical man 
through unremitting watchfulness. And medical 
men, to whom the pharmacological side makes no 


‘particular appeal, find the task of dispensing espe- 


cially distasteful. But it must be remembered that 
there are others of a different way of thinking 
who will not welcome compulsory divorce from 
what they regard as an integral part of medical 
practice. | 
The necessity for order and attention in all 
pharmacological procedure has recently been 
made apparent by circumstances in the course of 
the Kidwelly poisoning case which have been 60 
widely advertised in sensational reports that they 
require no detailed reference. The evidence in 
the course of this case has given the Council of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain an 
opportunity of calling the attention of the Privy 
Council, the Ministry of Health, and the Home 
Secretary to the advisability of appointing a com- 
mittee to inquire as to what changes, if any. are 
necessary in (1) the law relating to the prescribing 
and dispensing of medicines; (2) the supply and 
use of poisonous weed-killers. With the second or 
trade question the medical profession is not directly 
concerned, for interference would probably only 
take the form of diverting the channels through 
which these articles can be procured. But in 
regard to the first point, it is the opinion of 
the Council that the Kidwelly case has pro- 
vided striking evidence in favour of separating 
the functions of prescribing and dispensing in 
this country, as in many countries abroad. The 
Council of the Pharmaceutical Society, more- 
over, indicate clearly the desire not only that 
medical men should cease to dispense, but also 
that dispensing chemists should cease to prescribe. 
This is an admission of the possibility of danger 
in a direction which has often been noted by 
medical men, but the extent of the mischief has 
hardly been realised by the public. If from the 
disassociation of prescribing and dispensing the 
public learns that a doctor should not be consulted 
merely to obtain medicine, undoubtedly there will 
be professional gain, but stronger arguments iD 
favour of separation are afforded by the practice o! 
prescribing by pharmacists in whose curriculum the 
treatment of disease finds no place. We know very 
well that some pharmacists do not prescribe at all.and 
that the others, with but few exceptions, prescribe 
only for simple ailments; but there, unfortunately 
is where the peril lies. The prescribing chemist 
even though he sets himself this limitation, ma) 
at any moment encourage a false sense of security ix 
a case of phthisis by administering a cough mixture 
and thus the critical early months go by; or he maj 
treat a diphtheritic throat as a simple tonsil itis 
until it is too late to administer antitoxin usefully 
The Dangerous Drugs Act introduces numerous 
regulations which will tend to favour the separa 
tion of prescribing and dispensing. This Act 1 
the necessary outcome of the International Opiut 
Convention, which was signed at the Hague ™ 
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\912, and its provisions are likely to be very far- 
}reaching in their effects. It cannot be doubted that 
\\he regulations forcontrolling the manufacture, sale, 
»possession, and distributionof the drugs to which this 
\\ct applies will be somewhat inconvenient or even 
\larassing both to prescribers and dispensers, but 
,6 is possible that some of these would only 
»e temporary as the public became educated 
ja the matter. In America a Federal narcotic 
aw. has been passed which is intended to 
yurnish a means by which all preparations 
,ontaining opium or cocaine can be traced 
jtom the importer to the ultimate consumer 
,nd their final disposition determined, and to 
mit the traffic in these drugs or preparations to 
, ersons legally qualified to carry on such business. 
; remains to be seen whether the regulations for 








y4is country will agree in the main with those 
,lready adopted in America. If they do they will 
robably be welcomed by all who place a desire for 
je public. welfare far beyond personal inconveni- 
ice or financial loss. Prescribers are sure to be 
@mpered by new regulations, but if these are 
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Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.”’ 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


ON Tuesday next, St. Andrew’s Day, Charles Scott 
Sherrington, Waynflete Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Oxford, is to be elected President of the 
Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Know- 
ledge. The determination of the choice upon Professor 
Sherrington is of more than usual interest to the 
medical profession. He is a qualified medical man, 
though he has not, we believe, ever indulged in the 
active practice of his art, as did his great predecessors, 
Benjamin Brodie and Joseph Lister ; he belongs rather 
to the group represented among past presidents by 
Huxley, who have, through the humane discipline of a 
medical training, found their real work in other, 
though related, fields. For while his researches on 
the nervous system have been truly philosophical, and 
clearly belong to those fundamental studies in which the 
natural curiosity of the human mind finds exercise and 
satisfaction, his results have been of prime importance 








to practical medicine, and his conceptions have become 
part of the groundwork of neurology. His relation to 
medicine illustrates plainly the truth that the most 
real help which medicine receives from physiology and 
the other branches of natural science comes from those 
whose pursuit is knowledge rather than from those 
who make premature attempts to invade the unfamiliar 
ground of clinical inquiry. During his career as 
lecturer on physiology at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Medical School, professor superintendent of the Brown 
Sanatory Institute, Holt professor in the University of 
Liverpool and of late years in Oxford, Sherrington has 
endeared himself to many members of the profession 
who will unite in wishing hima happy and successful 
tenure of the illustrious position which he now reaches. 


ycognised as calculated to reduce the dangers of 
te distribution of narcotics, we believe that they 
ill be received with relative enthusiasm. Whether 
(ey will be equally agreeable to dispensing 
Aemists is another matter, since it is possible 
»at the regulations will not only diminish the sale 
4 these articles, but will also involve a most 
Jaborate system of records and frequent inspec- 
pons. Troublesome though these may be, it is to be 
ped that experience in this country may enable 
_ to repeat the commendation of an American 
jarmacist* that the very men who have suffered 
9st in the loss of sales by this legislation have 
en in the forefront in putting this law on the 
vlute books and seeing that it has been enforced. 
The clearly stated policy of the Council of the 

/armaceutical Society of Great Britain will meet 
jth favour from all pharmaceutical chemists who } 
ve set the scientific ideal before them, and from 
| medical men who are in a position, as far as 
oh public efficiency is concerned, to relegate 
ieir dispensing. But it is not reasonable to 
ioect that the reception of such regulations as 

































THREATENED RECRUDESCENCE OF EPIDEMIC 
KALA-AZAR IN ASSAM. 


THERE are many who can recall the terrors of the 
Kala-azar epidemic in Assam from 1880 to 1900, which 
culminated in the Nowgong district, where one-third of 
the population were carried off within ten years and 
extensive areas of land fell out of cultivation. For 
them the information in a supplement to the Sanitary 
Report of the Province for 1919 by Major McCombie 
Young, I.M.8., is of especial interest, as he gives 
evidence of a threatened recrudescence of the epidemic 
form of the disease spreading in areas previously 
uninfected. It will be remembered that the sparsely 
populated Mikir Hills formed an obstacle to the further 
easternly extension of the epidemic from the. Nowgong 
district for a considerable time, but in 1910 a few 
villages were found to be infected in the neighbouring 
Golaghat subdivision of the Sibsagar district, which 
were promptly dealt with by moving the people from 
the infected sites—as recommended in the 1897 report 
on an investigation of the disease, such segregation 
measures having in the meantime proved successful 
on tea estates of the Nowgong District under the care 
of Dr. Dodds Price. In 1917 a more serious extension 
of the disease was discovered in the most easternly 
Sibsagar subdivision of the Sibsagar district, the central 
Jorhat subdivision having been almost completely 
skipped by the disease. Similar measures were at once 
carried out under the direction of Major Young, while 
by this time we were fortunately in possession of an 
efficient treatment of this deadly disease by antimony 
salts intravenously, which has already reduced the 
death-rate from 90 per cent. to less than 25 per cent., 
a Special hospital having been provided in 1918 in the 
newly infected area. In the recently issued report 
the present condition of the Province as regards 
kala-azar is carefully described, and it is pointed 
out that in Sibsagar the segregation measures have 
also met with a considerable degree of success in 
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wir creation, will be wholly favourable. As we have 
| eady suggested, the separation of prescribing and 
;pensing should minimise the risks of the use of 
‘cotics. In spite of due observance of the 
visions of the Pharmacy Acts evidence _at 
‘ uests has shown that hitherto these have had 
le power in checking the sale and distribution 
3uch drugs as morphine and cocaine. This is 
reat point in favour of the separation, but 
‘ are whole districts where separation would 
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duce real practical difficulties, and would 
ail upon the public considerable hardship in 
ing to make visits to Separate centres for the 
ment of one ailment. A Way of recon- 
og the arguments for and the arguments 
inst the separation of prescribing and dis- 
Sing is for the medical practitioner, if he 
Ose to dispense, to obtain the seivices of a 
\nber of the Pharmaceutical Society, but for 
/Mcial reasons this may not be practical. <A 
) ting between the General Medica] Councii and 
) Council of the Pharmaceutical Society might 
Ww light on a difficult situation 
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1 Proc, Tennessee Pharm. Assoc., 1915, p. 43. 
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stamping the disease out of the villages dealt with, 
put probably on account of their having been applied 
to too restricted areas for economy sake, they have not 
prevented the spread of the disease to fresh villages, 
leaving it still very uncertain if success will be obtained 
in preventing a serious further invasion of new territory 
with disastrous results. One hopeful sign is that the 
people have so fully learned the value of the new treat- 
ment that instead of hiding their cases, as formerly, they 
now frequently themselves report them and ask for the 
treatment. Moreover, the mortality returns do not yet 
show any increase in the total death-rate of the 
province from kala-azar during the year 1919, so that 
there is still good hope that the timely discovery of 
newly infected villages, and a perseverance with the 
valuable measures now available for dealing with the 
recrudescence, may prevent any such serious. catas- 
trophe as overwhelmed the westernly districts of Assam 
at the. end of the last century, districts which still 
show sporadic cases of kala-azar with occasional more 
extensive infection of a few villages.. The Sanitary 
Commissioner quotes from the 1897 report on kala- 
azar a warning against either an insidious exten- 
sion of the disease to the east up the Brahmaputra 
Valley or a fresh outbreak lighted up by an ominous 
succession of unhealthy years such as were thought to 
have caused the former spread of the disease, and he 
suggests that the influenza epidemic may have acted 
in this manner. Fortunately, the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam has ordered that the demands of the present 
campaign against kala-azar shall take precedence over 
all other financial claims, showing that the present 
administration is fully alive to the danger. One thing 
more, however, is urgently ‘wanted, for, aS the Sani- 
tary Commissioner points out, in spite of important 
advances in the control of kala-azar in recent years, we 
are still working in the dark for want of certain and 
detailed knowledge of the mode of infection. The 
solution of this important problem has now become 
more urgent. than ever. Fortunately, the establish- 
ment of the Pasteur and Research Institute at Shillong, 
and the opening at the present moment of research 
work under the endowment fund of the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, with the prospect 
of the Government staff of professors of that school 
being available in March next, will allow of team- work 
at this, problem being at last undertaken with every 
prospect of success. 


——————————————————————— 
‘with fistule: and abscess, 21 in all, of which 7 were cured 
and 10 improved, 4 with injections of vaccine alone and 
others with additional appropriate surgical measures. Of 
9 cases of osteoarthritis of the vertebral column 1 owas 
completely cured without deformity, and 7 distinctly im- 
proved with the help also of immobilisation. There were 
16 cases of osteoperiostitis of which 7 were cured,. while of 
4 cases of the same with several foci only 1 was cured. 
‘Of 12 cases of tuberculosis of the soft tissues, such as closed 
abscesses and cutaneous ulcerations, good results were 
obtained. Five cases of non-suppurative enlarged glands 
were all cured without farther treatment. Other condition 
in which cure or improvement ensued were tuberculou 
peritonitis, tuberculosis of the kidney, and empyema 
Altogether out of 100 cases of these tuberculous surgica 
affections 44 complete cures were claimed, local and genera 
improvement 45 cases, and relapses after cure 4 cases, whil 
no improvement took place in 10 cases. a 


Professor Remedi states, as an answer to the criticisi 

that the number of actual cures was not great, tha 
many of the cases which were improving withdre 
themselves from treatment before the cure was com 
plete. To the objection. that surgical treatment wa 
also used in many cases, he replies that these measure 
were directed to the elimination of poisons originatin 
in necrosed tissues and to the limitation of the focus 
disease. By this means the production of new poison 
is arrested and the tissues rendered less favourable t 
the growth of the specific organism. He notices, ho 
ever, that the immunity produced by the vaccine see 
to disappear in a certain time after suspending th 
injections, and this point was also insisted: on b 
Professor Martinotti in his original communication 
namely, that cases of cure must be carefully watche 
and fresh injections given should any signs of relap: 
‘become evident. oe 







































































































“ACQUIRED SYPHILIS IN THE AGED. 


Dr. Burton Peter Thom,! visiting syphilologist to t 
Hospitals of the Department of Correction, Blackwell 
Island, remarks that there is scarcely any mention 
primary syphilis in the aged in American or Engli 
literature, the subject having been exclusively studi 
by the French and Germans. Authorities are genera 
agreed that syphilis contracted in old age is mo 
active and formidable than when it is acquir 
earlier in life. The incubation period is longer th 
usual, being five to seven weeks. The chancre 
larger, often phagedeenic, and is frequently mistak 
for a malignant growth, especially if situated ext 
genitally. It may here be noted that though Sigmu 
declares that extragenital chancres are more frequen 
encountered in the aged, Dr. Thom maintains t 
they are not so frequent as in childhood. The indut 
tion of the chancre in old persons is well mark 
and persists long after the lesion has healed. T 
glandular enlargement also has more induration than 
younger subjects and may persist indefinitely. T 
secondary eruption appears early and is alm 
always papular. The roseola which is so frequ 
in earlier life is conspicuous by its absent 
Mucous patches also appear early on the mouth a 
tongue, as well as between the toes, but are oe 





MARTINOTTI'S ANTITUBERCULOUS VACCIN E 


In THE LANCET of August 14th (p. 363) we drew 
attention to a vaccine prepared by Professor Martinotti, 
of the University of Bologna, which was not a tuber- 
culin but a substance containing a protein which acted 
as an antigen and converted the parasitic tubercle 
bacilli into harmless saprophytes. This vaccine has 
been used by Dr. E. Ruggeri,’ of the University of 
Modena, in pulmonary tuberculosis, and by Professor 
V. Remedi,? of the University of Siena, in cases of 
gurgical tuberculosis. 


The former observer gives an account of 32 cases of 
phthisis ‘treated by the vaccine, of which 19 were clinically 
cured and had remained so for more than two years, 5 were 
in process'of cure (tubercle bacilli being no. longer found 
in the sputum), 5 were found unsuitable for further treat- 
ment owing to unusual reaction or severity of the local lesion, 
and 3 remained stationary without showing any improve- 
ment. Thus definite results were obtained in 22 cases (19 of 
complete cure and 3 unsuccessful), giving a percentage of 86, 
while counting also cases in process of cure the percentage 
was 85. It was found that the first changes noticed in the cases 
which were cured were subjective—i.e., a feeling of general 
well-being, increased appetite and spirits, dating from the 
third or fourth injection. That these effects were: not the 
result of suggestion is proved by the fact of their being soon 
followed by objective symptoms, such as diminution of 
cough and night sweats, disappearance of fever generally 
after five or six injections, increase of body weight, and 
ultimate disappearance of tubercle bacilli from the sputum 
and of characteristic physical signs in the lungs. 

' The surgical:cases treated by Professor Remedi comprised 
osteoarthritis: of the joints of the limbs, some complicated 


os _ — 


found about the genitals or anus. Iritis at this stag 
extremely common in old persons, being found 
Lebard in one-third of his cases. At the onset of t 
secondary stage the general health undergoes a chat 
for the worse, asthenia and cachexia rapidly devel 
and unless prompt treatment is employed death is lia! 
to supervene. The blood shows a constant and decid 
fall in the number of the red corpuscles and an exc 
sive diminution in the percentage of heemoglol 
and albumin in the serum. Tertiary cutanec 
manifestations, which are frequent and early, @ 
prove very destructive unless properly treated. Cereb 
spinal lesions are also common. Owing to the probai 
degenerated condition of the kidneys and cardio-vascu 
system greater circumspection is required in the tre 
ment of syphilis in the aged than in younger pers 

Neosalvarsan should always be given, as it: can | 
administered in a smaller amount of fluid, and theref 
will not strain the heart and arteries as when the si 





it uberculosi, 1920, Nos.5and 6. Roma: V. Gino Capponi. 


2 Archivio Italiano di Chirurgia, 1920, No.1, Bologna. 1 Medical Record, Oct. 30th, 1920. 
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' between each injection. 
‘be combined with antisyphilitic therapy. 





“A SUBCONSCIOUS MOTIVE FOR STRIKING. 


is 


eT 


8, which may have 


to strike among the miners. Strikes, 


‘ereate unrest among the workers, reasons which do 


Professor E. L. 
lis, in a letter which appeared in the Times in 


‘not appear among the points at issue. 


tember, drew attention to the fact that the ballots, 


ee ecisity the first one taken, 
co efor a rest on the part of the various coal-fields, 
iy ] 1 s 






“ Coal-field. So eae 

i Yorkshire 5r1 
_ Nottinghamshire ... 2... ... 55'1 
‘-« Durham and Northumberland... 69°1 
‘ae Derbyshire ... 71°9 
South Wales 78°0 
1 4 Lancashire ... 89°8 
ht 


_The above list (arranged in order according to the size 
of the majority) only includes those coal-fields for 
Which the Registrar-General publishes mortality data. 
The most recent data arranged in order according to 
mortality are as follows :— 


Ee 


Coal Miners. 
} 
| } 
| 















































ops | 1910-12 | 1900-2 
i, oir) ts Doin rior fui, 
j ai | Comparative mortality due to— 
‘oth ; Al |- Sh ee 
at Coal-tield. causes. Respiratory diseases. 
ee | a ee 
ie ..:_| Bron- | Pney-| Accidents 
: | Phthisis. chitis. | monia. 
| 570 53 25 40 | 66 |) 
Mane Pt so) 70 39 34 73 | 9 80 
and 
Bin bectang | 635 70 33 54 | 83 | 105 
eee fe oO. 81 45 69 Ll? 99 
Wonmouthshire) 
“and South Wales | 1 70 66 69 | 131 | 169 
nets | 
‘ancashire .. .. | 941 107 88 | 100 |183 | 131 
a eels Mio Hints ser 
Yecupied andl) 
‘ : 790 i 
 tetired males . 142 38 67 58 








fhe similarity in the order of the coal-fields arranged 
these two methods is remarkable. Yorkshire 
italicised in the tables) is the only field notabiy 
mb of place; but in August of last year the miners 
2 this field indulged all by themselves in a six 
weeks’ strike or rest; undoubtedly this past event 
flected the voting. Allowance having been made for 
m8 exception, the order of the céal-fields in the two 





ables is so closely correlated as to point to a common 
afluence determining both. The question may fairly 
© asked whether the voting recorded not so much 
a answer to the question on the ballot paper as the 
mount of discontent resulting from ill-health present 
nthe various fields. Certainly the figures suggest the 
ossibility that if the mortality, especially that due to 
Ccidents, on all the coal-fields had been as low as that 
x Nottinghamshire there would have been no two- 
iirds majority for a strike. 

The most important cause of death among miners is 
» Accidents,”’ which is always in excess on all coal- 
| elds ; possibly here lies one reason for unrest among 
liners, on the supposition that a community expe- 
‘eneing an undue number of accidents will be like a 
*siment experiencing heavy casualties—that is, it will 
8 liable to ‘‘ get the wind up ’’ or (to employ language of 
todern psychology) to be constantly suppressing the 
}2nSation of fear. From this influence irritation and 
_ €Uro-psychoses arise, for, as Dr..C. S. Myers has 
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A SUBCONSCIOUS MOTIVE FOR STRIKING. 


aimount of fluid required for original salvarsan is given. 
The doses should always be smaller than for younger 
_ persons, and there should be three or four days’ interval 

Supporting treatment should 


_ Now that the coal strike is over advantage may be 
‘gained by suggesting other influences than wage ques- 
provided an unconscious impulse 
we believe, 
‘frequently depend upon underlying reasons which 


showed a very unequal 
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pointed out in a book which we review in another 
column, ‘‘in dangerous trades the workers show a 
tendency to neurasthenia. This is especially marked 
among coal-miners. Of the cases of nervous breakdown 
occurring during the late war, a disproportionately large 
percentage was found among soldiers who had been 
miners.’’ Most practitioners on coal-fields will agree 
that miners do exhibit an undue tendency to neur- 
asthenia. The same argument might be held to apply 
to railway workers; their tendency to strike needs no 
comment; they appear with the coal-miners among the 
list of occupations with the highest mortality from 
accidents. Other instances might be quoted, but they 
might give the impression that accidents are the only 
influence which affects health so as to produce social 
unrest. This would be wrong. We hold that acom- 
bined study of vital statistics and of the epidemiology 
of strikes would disclose other important factors. In 
passing we would remark that the lowly paid and 
poorly housed, but healthy, agricultural labourer is 
difficult to induce to strike. 

The health and happiness in the mining industry are of 
humanitarian interest to the whole community, while 
on the utilitarian side practical action should imme- 
diately be taken if those who control the coal-fields 
desire to avoid future trouble. An active safety-first 
compaigu should be set on foot on up-to-date lines, 
especially in Laneashire, South Wales, and Yorkshire. 
America has been teaching us how to proceed by first 
seeking the codperation of the workers through work- 
men’s safety committees. Action on these’ lines. is 
already being taken with signal success in our factories. 
Other things might also be mentioned which would 
improve the welfare of miners, such as pit-head baths 
and the sending of food trolleys carrying hot meals into 
the workings from a central kitchen. But for the 
moment we are content to lay stress on the point that 
social unrest depends on ill-being, the forerunner of 
ill-health ; and to appeal to politicians to appreciate the 
importance of health to the community so that they 
may cease to struggle with their problems in the dark. 


ACUTE POST-OPERATIVE DILATATION OF THE 
STOMACH. 

THE interesting discussion by Mr. W. G. Spencer, in 
Medical Science for November, on acute dilatation of the 
stomach, its causes and treatment, may be supplemented 
by the following case, recorded by the Norwegian 
surgeon, Dr. O. Usland ! :— 


His patient was a sea captain, aged 51, with an easily 
reducible, indirect inguinal hernia on the right side and & 
rather large, irreducible femoral hernia on the left: side. 
The local anzesthetic used for the radical operation on both 
sides was a 0:5 per cent. solution of novocain, containing 
10 minims of adrenalin to the 100 c.cm. Altogether 120c.cm. 
of this solution were used, and immediately before the 
operation 1 cgm. of morphine was injected subcutaneously. 
Bassini’s radical operation was carried out without difficulty 
on the right side, but on the left side the hernia contained 
adherent omentum, the detachment and resection of 
which provoked some pain. Otherwise the operation, which 
lasted about one and a half hours, was perfectly painless. 
Next day he felt well, but the abdomen was somewhat dis- 
tended, and in the evening he complained of an increasing 
sense of oppression in the upper abdomen. He slept badly, 
and next morning he began to vomit. The pulse was 80, the 
temperature 36:°2°C. There was diffuse distension of the 
abdomen, but little tenderness. Later, he complained of 
nausea, a sense of great pressure in the chest, and of 
impending death. He was pale, cyanosed, and. bathed 
in a cold sweat. The pulse of 120 was small and soft. 
and there was considerable dyspnea. The abdomen 
was distended, and when a _ stomach-tube was _ intro- 
duced much gas and at least 3 litres of a brown-green 
fluid escaped under high pressure. The stomach was 
then irrigated with 20-25 litres of water, which gave 
some relief. Complete and instantaneous relief was 
obtained by a change to the prone posture and the tilting up 
of the pelvis by a pillow. About half an hour later there 
was a free escape of flatus, and ultimately complete recovery 
followed. 

The only similar case which Dr. Usland can find was 
recorded by Lyle.” In this case, too, local anzwsthesia 








1 Medicinsk Revue, 1920, xxxvii., p. 95. 
4 New York Medical Journal, 1911. 
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was employed, and a large piece of omentum found in 
the hernia was resected. He suggested that temporary 
paralysis of the stomach had been provoked by circula- 
tory disturbances or by the shock to the nervous 
system caused by resection of the omentum. Given 
this state of paralysis, it only requires the formation of 
gas in the stomach or the introduction of food to produce 
the alarming symptoms recorded. As Dr. Usland points 
out, in about 50 per cent. of all the recorded cases the 
symptoms developed soon after the administration of 
fiuids or solid food. 





THE “LANGHAM” TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 


IN order to provide additional telephone facilities in 
the area between Oxford-street and Regent’s Park, and 
to relieve the pressure at the existing Mayfair exchange, 
there will be opened, probably in January, a new 
exchange in Vere-street, W., which will be called 
‘‘Hangham.’’ The area to be served by the new 
exchange includes Harley-street and the adjacent 
thoroughfares, and it is proposed to change about 
600 lines rented by members of the medical profession 
to ‘‘Langham’’ numbers. The new numbers of these 
lines cannot appear in the London Telephone Directory 
until the issue of April, 1921, and to avoid inconvenience 
during the interval (and afterwards if necessary) 
arrangements are being made by the Controller of the 
London Telephone Service to advise callers of the 
changes and, as far as possible, to divert calls to the 
new numbers. 


COLLES’S LAW AND THE WASSERMANN 
REACTION. | 


THE observation of the Dublin clinician, Abraham 
Colles, made a century ago, that a woman might 
bear a syphilitic child and show no signs of the disease 
and yet was immune to infection from the child, has 
been considered so well established as to be termed a 
‘‘law.’’? In the period before the discovery of the spiro- 
cheeta of syphilis and the Wassermann reaction attempts 
were made to disprove it by bringing forward cases to 
the contrary, but they always failed. ‘Two of the great 
syphilographers of the last generation, Fournier and 
Hutchinson, were firm believers in Colles’s law. But the 
discoveries mentioned are supposed by many to have 
demolished the ‘‘law.’’ Professor J. Whitridge Williams 
has recently published! a valuable study of the Wasser- 
mann reaction in obstetrics, based upon 4547 consecutive 
cases, in which he incidentally discusses the veracity of 
Colles’slaw. It has been found that the blood of pregnant 
and puerperal women who were supposed to exemplify 
the law almost uniformly give a positive Wassermann 
reaction. It was therefore concluded that the reason 
the mother was not infected by her child was that she 
was already suffering from the disease, which for some 
unexplained reason existed in a latent form. But 
Professor Williams has found that of the women who 
present a positive reaction only a few give any 
evidence of having had a primary sore, and in less than 
20 per cent. can a history of the usual secondary or 
tertiary manifestations be elicited. Moreover, very 
few of the patients who have been under his care for 
many years, many of whom have not been treated, 
have shown the usual sequele of the disease. Again, 
Is a positive reaction during pregnancy anything more 
than evidence of the establishment of immunity in the 
mother against a syphilitic product of conception ? 
This view is supported by three cases of a positive 
reaction during pregnancy and birth of a syphilitic child 
which were followed some weeks or months later by a 
negative reaction. Another observer, Menten, found 
that under similar circumstances a positive was con- 
verted into a negative reaction in 12 out of 26 cases. 
Further, if a positive reaction during pregnancy is 
evidence of the existence of latent syphilis, what can 
be said of 63 women in Professor Williams’s series 
who presented a negative reaction and gave birth 
to 43 definitely syphilitic children? He also has 
seen several cases strongly supporting Colles’s law. 





? Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, October, 1920. 
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One of them is as follows. In 1896 and 1897 a coloured 
woman had her fifth and sixth labours in the out- 
patient department, giving birth to healthy children, 
In 1898 she gave birth to premature male double ovum 
twins. One survived and the other died three hours 
after birth. A necropsy showed syphilitic cirrhosis of the 
liver and interstitial splenitis. Microscopic examination 
of the two placente showed that the first was norma! 
while the second presented the lesions generally ascribed 
to syphilis. Thus one twin was normal, the other syphi. 
litic. On questioning, the woman admitted intercourse 
with a man who was under treatment in the hospi) 
for syphilis, as well as intercourse with her husb.ind 
The subsequent history confirmed this interpretation 
for the patient had 11 labours at term with live childrex 
and normal placente. The modern tendency to regar¢ 
purely clinical methods as inferior and out-of-date, an< 
the tests of the laboratory as much more reliable her: 
receives a check. It is curious that while the oli 
‘“law,’’ based entirely on clinical evidence, still with 
stands attacks, the value of one of the latest laborator\ 
tests comes itself into question in conflict with it. | 








THE SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE. 


THE Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of th 
Board of Education for the year 1919 (Cmd. 99: 
Price 2s.) is the best report issued by the medicz 
department of the Board since its establishment in 190% 
The dual function of these reports must be borne i 
mind, for were they not intended to inform and instruc 
all who have the privilege of paying an education rat 
the medical reader might complain that the wealth ¢ 
generalities hinders important novelties from securin 
a full measure of attention, and that some of th 
material with which this particular report is replet 
would form subject for differences of medical opinio: 
It is as a year’s record of school medical service thi 
we are regarding ‘the report now. An importa! 
definition of the position of the school Iedic: 
officer occurs quite early on. Whilst it is essentia 
the passage runs, that the principal medical offic 
responsible to the authority for the smooth ar 
proper working of the gervice should be primt 
inter pares and the recognised chief of his departmen 
it is equally necessary that all the, professional office 
of the authority should be accorded the status to whic 
their profession,and duties entitle them. This is short 
followed by an indication of the possibilities of valuab 
scientific work for the advancement of knowledge beil 
carried out in the service. ‘The school doctor should, 
is suggested, throw new light on the invidence a1 
degree of defect or disease, on the physiology of tl 
child, on the beginnings of disease, on the relation | 
physique to mental capacity, on the standardisation 
signs and symptoms, and many other problems th 
still await solution. The specimen tables required 1 
the Board, if accurately filled up, should certain 
provide an adequate review of school medical inspe 
tion, but they are so full and detailed that the labo 
of keeping such records will be considerable. A risk 
thus open for methanical inspection which readi 
degenerates into mere drudgery. We wish it h 
been possible for the Board to lay down a maximt 
of not more than (say) 20 cases to be subject 
to routine examination during any one session, th 
arriving a little more gradually at the desir 
uniformity. 

The section of the Report which deals with den! 
disease is thorough and good. Init the colossal evil 
sepsis is set forth and the need for extensive provisi 
of dental inspection and treatment. The employme 
of dental dressers is suggested as allowable. The Boa 
is steadily coming to the opinion that the earlier tee 
are inspected the better, and dental examination of t 
five-year-old entrant is now recommended. In follo 
ing up these cases the great value of the sch 
nurse as home visitor has been shown beyond dou 
The statement in a footnote that in practice a sch 
dentist can examine 80 children and record . 
findings in a school session of two and a half hor 
is evidence again -of that time pressure which 1 
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! done 80 much to eliminate scientific observation 


_and arrest progress in school hygiene. The results of 
\ school inspection in London show a definite improve- 
‘ment in the children’s health, although a wise reticence 
in drawing conclusions as to general conditions over 
| wide areas forbids more than the assertion that gross 
\ detects are declining steadily. Extension of medical 
| and dental treatment—the latter, in the words of the 
| report, not one-tenth of what is required—is the present 
' ‘keynote of the school medical service. The school clinic 
has been vindicated as at once the most effective and in 
the long run the most economical form of provision that 
‘can be made by a local authority in the discharge of its 
obligations for attending to the health and physical 
condition of children in public elementary schools. 
The chapter on cripples is a hopeful review of a subject 
Which is beginning to attract the attention it deserves. 
Not much weight has been attached to poliomyelitis, 
(epidemics of which leave their trace in a crop of 
_ cripples in the second- and third-year age-groups, 
‘but handled early these cases are extraordinarily 
amenable to treatment, as has been shown in two large 
Schools in Chicago. The sections of the Report which 
(deal with the crippled child, with the value of physical 
education, and with the question of juvenile employ- 
ment will receive further consideration in these 
‘columns. 














































THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
REGISTRATION. 
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THE Winter Session of the General Medical Council 
opened on Monday, Nov. 23rd, under the presidency of 
Sir DONALD MACALISTER. In addition to the members 
present Sir Charles Tomes attended as the guest of the 
Council. The official notification of the appointment of 
Dr. D. J. Coffey as Representative of the National 
University of Ireland for three years from July 30th, 
1920, having been read, Dr. Coffey was introduced to 
the Council by Dr. MAGENNIS. Three members of the 
Council intimated their inability to be present during 
the session—Dr. J. A. Macdonald, Dr. D. Hepburn, and 
Dr. Matthew Hay. 

President's Address. 


The PRESIDENT, in his opening address, pointed out 
that by the recent death of Dr. William Bruce they had 
lost a former colleague who sat for 20 years as Direct 
Representative for Scotland and who had left an 
honoured memory as a leader of professional - thought 
and action among Scottish practitioners. He alluded 
also to the honour that had been done to Sir Clifford 
Allbutt in his appointment to the Privy Council. 

He reported the Bill for the amendment of the 
Dentists Act to be in a forward state of preparation, 
stating that the Minister of Health had furnished repre- 
sentatives of the Council with opportunities of stating 
their views at various stages. The Dangerous Drugs 
Bill he reported as having passed into law, though it 
was probable that the Pharmacopceia Committee of the 
Council would be consulted as to the regulations 
governing such details as the manufacture, sale, pre- 
scribing, and dispensing of opium, cocaine, and other 
potent drugs. 

Of the interim reports of the Medical Consultative 
Councils for England and for Scotland, he said that the 
proposals in these documents for the better organisation 
of medical practice required the fullest discussion on 
the part of the profession and of the public, as their 
common aim was to render more effective the mani- 
fold services which the profession of medicine in 
all its branches is capable of rendering to the 
nation. One great message of these reports he 
considered to be that the professional training of 
future medical practitioners must be improved; and 
he urged that the Council, one of whose principal 
functions was the standardisation of medical education, 
should consider both as a body and through its enlarged 
Education Committee, the whole subject of the revision 
of the curriculum. Of the various inspections of final 
examinations in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, he 
said that the official confidential reports had been 
received, and that he might at this stage say, after 
critical study of the documents, that they gave 
abundant evidence of the care bestowed by licensing 
bodies generally on the fulfilment of their important 
public function. 

The remainder of the report dealt largely with the 
question of medical reciprocity within the Empire, and 
the President noted that movements in Canada, in the 
Protectorate of South-West Africa (lately German), in 
the territory of Tanganyika, in South Australia, and in 
Tasmania, had been towards that end. - He also called 
special attention to a visit of inspection made last May 
to the United States by Dr. Norman Walker, Mr. H. J. 
Waring, and Sir Humphry Rolleston on beha!f of the 
Royal Colleges in London and Edinburgh, which had 
resulted in favourable reports on the methods of the 
American National Board of Medical Examiners, thus 
confirming his statement to the Council a year ago that 
influential movements towards the establishment of 
high and uniform standards of professional qualifica- 
tion throughout the American Commonwealth were 
taking place. 

The President also announced that Sir Archibald 
Bodkin, having been appointed to the important legal 
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BENIGN TUMOURS OF THE LABIA. 


_ ACCORDING to Dr. William H. Condit,! assistant pro- 
fessor of gynxcology and obstetrics at the University 
/of Minnesota Medical School, who has had an unusually 
large experience of these tumours in his practice, the 
Majority of the benign growths of the vulva are confined 
0 the labia majora, and it is extremely unusual for the 
jabia minora to be affected. The most frequent tumour 
het cyst which usually arises from the Bartholinian 


——— — 
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Tuct or gland as the result of infection, especially gonor- 
shea, trauma, or simple hypertrophy of the gland. 
3ebaceous cysts of the labia majora and labia minora 
we not uncommon. Dermoid cysts may occur in this 
gion, but are exceedingly rare. Fibroid growths 
While rather uncommon are next to the cyst in fre- 
quency and are the commonest of the benign solid 
Jeoplasms met with in this area. Like the retention 
tysts of Bartholin’s gland they are liable to undergo 
jystic degeneration as the result of circulatory impair- 
nent due to the process of growth. During menstrua- 
ton, and still more so in pregnancy, they increase in 
ize, cause pain, and may become hemorrhagic. Two- 
hirds of the fibroids of the vulva originate from the sub- 
mtaneous connective tissue and one-third from the extra- 
reritoneal portion of the round ligament. Lipoma of the 
abia is one of the rarest gynecological affections, Kelly 
/aving collected only 20 cases from the literature in 1906. 
{presents the same characters as lipomata present 
-lsewhere in the body, and is liable to be mistaken for a 
_yst, elephantiasis, varicocele, and fibroma. Myxoma 
,t the labia is also rare. In most cases it is benign, but 
‘ceasionally it shows signs of malignancy. Lastly, Dr. 
ondit describes a case of leiomyoma which had 
‘byiously originated from some small unstriped muscular 
bres of the Bartholirian duct, and was at first taken to 
"Samina of the Bartholinian gland, but on microscopical 













Xamination showed bundles of muscle cells running in 
ifferent directions. 





| THE first scientific meeting of the Section of Tropical 
tedicine, Royal Society of Medicine, will be held at the 
Ouse of the Society, 1, Wimpole-street, London, W., on 
uesday, Nov. 30th, at 5 P.M., when a paper will be 
ad by Dr. F. G. Rose on the Incidence of Filariasis in 
| titish Guiana. Demonstrations will also be given and 
\dmical cases shown. Fuller particulars were given 
' St week, and will be found to-day in our Medical Diary. 
| 1 Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, November, 1920. 
Sees FL ee ite ee 
——————————— 
BRIsToL MrpicaL SCHOOL: ANNUAL DINNER.— 
his dinner will take place on Dec. 9th in the Lesser 
diston Hall, Bristol. Dr. George Parker will preside and 
r Robert Jones will be the guest of the evening. 
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office of Director of Public Prosecutions, arrangements | 
had been made for attendance at this session of the 
Council as Judicial Assessor of Mr. E. W. Hansell, 
Recorder of Maidstone. Instructions regarding a definite 
appointment will, he said, be arrived at during the week. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 24TH. 


The Council proceeded to the consideration of Penal 


Cases. : 

The first case was that of Nariman Hormusji Clubwala, 
L.M.S.. M.D. Univ. of Bombay, who was charged with 
having given, as a locum tenens, a certificate of unfit- 
ness for military duty to a patient whom he had only 
geen once, appending the signature of his principal to 
the incorrect details. The charge was brought by a 
representative of the Australian Imperial Force, and, 
having been substantiated, the name of the offender was 
removed from the Register. 

DRI TE NT TIARA OPAL RELL, 


URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 
(Week ended Nov. 20th, 1920.) 

English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, with an aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
increased from 10°7 to 13:4 in the five preceding: weeks, 
fell to 12°8 per 1000. In London, with a population 
of nearly 44 million persons, the annual death-rate was 
136, or 1:3 per 1000 below that recorded in the previous 
week, while among the remaining towns the rates ranged 
from 5°1 in Smethwick, 6°3 in Oxford, and 7:1 in Ealing, to 
19°2 in South Shields, 19-4 in West Bromwich, and 20°1 
in Southport. The principal epidemic diseases caused 249 
deaths, which corresponded to an annual rate of O°7 
per 1000, and comprised 123 from intauntile diarrhoea, 
64 from diphtheria, 31 from measles, 17 from scarlet 
fever, 10 from whooping-cough, and 4 from enteric fever. 
The deaths from diarrhoea, which had. been 185, 129, and 
106 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 123, and included 
24 in London, 12 in Liverpool, 9 in Manchester, and 6 in 
Hull. The mortality from the remaining diseases showed 
no marked excess in any of the large towns. There were 
5610 cases of scarlet fever and 2562 of diphtheria under 
treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals and the 
London Fever Hospital, against 5512 and 2474 respectively 
at the end of the previous week. The causes of 26 of the 
4386 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 
3 were registered in London, and 2 each in Birmingham, 
Liverpool, St. Helens, and Middlesbrough. 

Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scottish towns, with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 miliion persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 13°9, 14-7, 
and 143 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 15°6 per 
1000.. The 323 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual 
rate of 15:1 per 1000, and included 8 from whooping-cough, 
5 from infantile diarrhoea, 3 from diphtheria, and 1 each 
from enteric fever and scarlet fever. The 70 deaths in Kdin- 
burgh were equal to a rate of 10:7 per 1000, and included 
3 from infantile diarrhoea, 2 from whooping-cough, and 1 
from measles. 

Trish .Towns.—The 152 deaths in Dublin corresponded 
to an-annual rate of 19:1, or 2°3 per 1000 above that 
recorded in the previous week, and included 9 from infantile 
diarrhoea, and 1 each from measles and diphtheria. The 
104 deaths in Belfast were equal to a rate of 13:0 
per 1000, and included 1 each from enteric fever, scarlet 
fever, whooping-cough, and infantile diarrhea. 


Che Services. 


ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

















Surg. Lieut. Cindy. (retired) F. C. Alton: is reinstated on .Active 
List. : 

Surgeon Lieutenant Gommanders to be Surgeon Commanders: 
J.S. Orwin and H. W. Nicholls: 

ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

_ Major E. Gibbon relinquishes the temporary rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and is restored to the establishment. 

F. H. Scrimgeour relinquishes the rank of local Major. 


To be temporary Captains: F..E.Johnson (late temporary Captain) 
and R. §. Aspinall (late Captain, Spec. Res.). 

Capt. E. Parker resigns his commission. 

Temp. Capt. G. T. Wrench relinquishes his. commission and 
retains the rank of Captain. 

J TERRITORIAL FOROE. 

Cant. (acting Major) J. A. Henderson relinquishes the acting rank 
of Major on vacating appointment of Deputy Assistant Director of 
Medical Services. ‘ 

Capts. F. W. Goodbody (from T. F. 


: Res.) and D. F. Dobson) late 
R.A.M.C.) to be Captains. 
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HYGIENE ON THE SEA. 5 
ACCOMMODATION FOR SEAMEN IN~ SHIPS’ O. 
TO-DAY.! Oe) ae 

(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 





IV. THE ‘*‘ ACHILLES.”’ Pe Re 

THE funnel of the Blue Funnel Line, blue with — 
black top, is well known out East; its happy huntin; 
grounds are east of Acheen Head. ‘‘ Blue Funnel” 
the pet name of the Ocean Steamship Company, « 
Liverpool, owned by the Holts, and, with its 46 ship 
aggregating 315,000 tons, it is the largest private-owne 
company in the world, but, as if that was not enoug’ 
it has recently added to itself the 29 ships and 17,5' 
tons of the ‘‘China Mutual’? 8.N. Co. Thus it has 
large fleet, and the treatment of the sailors is of publ 
importance. When I went down to the Royal Albe 
Docks to see the Achilles she had just complet« 
her maiden voyage. (I had a little difficulty 
finding Messrs. Holt’s office, and I got a bystand 
to lead me to it, who, being given a sixpenc 
surprised me by remarking, ‘‘Now I can ‘get som 
thing to eat,’ for I had supposed that all’ m 
inside the docks were employed.) Messrs. Holt’s repr 
sentatives were good enough to send me on board wi 
one of their superintendents, who made things ea: 
for me in every way, and showed me everything 
wanted to see. © : Pee as news 

Dimensions and Accommodation. 

The Achilles is a cargo ship, oné of Rudyard Kiplin; 
‘big steamers,’’ 11,426 tons gross and displacing 19,5 
tons when she is down to her load draught, 32 fe 
when she is probably worth £2,000,000. She is 524 fe 
long and -63 feet wide. Unlike her classical namesal 
she is not very fast, but her 143 knots givé her 350 mil 
a day, a run which many a passenger steamer east 
Suez does not attain. Such a ship may be regarded 
a huge lighter, containing below the upper deck ox 
the engine-room, storerooms, and the vast holds whi 
are her raison d’étre, while the officer's and crew li 
on the upper deck in three groups. The captain, t 
6 passengers, the 3 officers, 8 engineers, 4 midshipm¢ 
4 petty officers, and 7 stewards live in, the cent 
superstructure from above downwards; the crew li 
aft, the 14 A(ble) B(odied) seamen and the four bc 
in a house on deck, the 49 Chinese enginé-room hg 
live on a mess deck just under the upper deck ‘anid 
the run of the ship—that is, where she is narrowil 
fining away, right aft. . ; Te 

First of the superstructure. Above, the captail 
cabin, and I was glad to see the captain was well lodg¢ 
as his responsibilities and his occupations undoubtec 
demand. <As his yesponsibilities increase so should - 
compensations, and the increased size and value 
ships make it possible to sive greater comfort to offic 
and men. Still, some other companies have forgoit 
this. The officers and passengers (six only) are W 
lodged: and, like the captain, have suitable bath a 
w.c. accommodation. There are a saloon and a comic 
able smoking-room, with a library, from which the cr 
can get books. There is a midshipman’s berth of g' 
room for, the four apprentices or midshipmen ; it is 
the port alley-way and has six portholes or’ scuttles 
it, so it is well lighted and can get plenty of ventilat 
by the help of a ventilating shaft and the air extract 
in the alley-way partition or bulkhead. I suppose { 
height of the ‘“‘deck-head”’ or roof is about 9 feet; th 
is plenty of floor space, and if the other ships of © 
company are similar there is no unnecessary hards 
before the youngster who goes to sea in the ships of ' 
Blue Funnel Line. The company provides them W 
a decent. library, half of it technical, half of 
literary and entertaining, and, if I may judge by 
lunch I was kindly allowed to share on, board, ther 
nothing wrong with their food. The four petty offic 
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\}have each a comfortable cabin, with ‘a bunk, chest of 
drawers under that, a fixed basin, ‘settee, &c., two 
) seuttles ‘probably, and plenty of space.. I should Say 
here that the ship is steam-heated throughout, and that 
everywhere attention is given to ventilation. The 
stewards ‘have similar accommodation, and there are 
lly two in a cabin. At the after part of the 


rstructure is the hospital; which I refer to later. 


Sa . Crew’s Quarters. 
tis the accommodation for the crew. ‘Dr. W. Hanna, 
a Liverpool, in his Report on Marine Hygiene (Tinling, 
Hiverpool, 1917) has stated the great increase in comfort 
he men have when their accommodation is shifted to 
the after end of the ship. Forward they are exposed 
unsheltered to the weather and the sea, aft they have 
/the superstructure as a defence, they are, a little 
protected, from the wind, and they are, never go 
‘ferociously attacked by the waves. | In bad. weather 
With-a-head sea it is. hard to reach a.forecastle, 
‘and the weight of water that may. come-.on board 
prevents the builders from fitting a skylight in fore- 
sastles, and often Stops all ventilation ; for the same 
son the round glass ports or scuttles must be very 
mall and the forecastle messes consequently very dark. 
is @ further.result itis hard to get food to a forecastle 
bad weather, nobody can. hope to get hot water for 
Washing, scarcely a: fire if the weather is cold, even 
, no clothes once wet will dry, and as there is 
€ motion hére than anywhere in the Ship there is 
re. discomfort. Further, a forecastle is always the 
dangerous place in a ship whose greatest risks are 
ion and grounding. For all these reasons the men 

by being berthed att. 





I have always felt it is 
cularly cruel to make sweating firemen, fresh 
a hot engine-room watch, pick their way in the 
in’ bad weather and perhaps in snow, over an 
deck of unsheathed iron, to their quarters in the 
, Another thing, the forecastle is under the eye 
[the officer of the watch at sea. He demands dark- 
iS that his eye may be able to pick up the faint lights 
oming ships: consequently the men cannot have 
‘on deck... This difficulty is evaded. when the 
are. berthed. aft, and .can. make themselves 
rtable on the upper deck in the evening like 
Sys 9. dMess and Wash Places. - ei Ns 
In this ship the A.B.’s have two-berth:commodious 
bi OoS,,each with a port, and these open into a mess- 
90m with -a skylight over it. The first cabins for 
amen.I ever saw were in a Blue Funnel boat in the 
wific. ten: years: ago, those were small compared to 
°; but I understand the men have not yet. evolved 
tary. conscience and do not yet keep their own 
ins. -. ;There are three short-hopper w.c.’s 
sailors, of course. unused when I was on board 
i} the Albert. Dock; again ho paper supply, and 
‘eh hopper apparently full. of .newspaper. The 
(aek, have a mess place. and ‘sleeping places 


| their own,. which is a comfort for everyone, 
't-addition there is a cement-floored wash-place 
‘Tf Sailors and another for firemen, and. in each an 
\ferhead douche of fresh water, and rings to hold 
/@shing basins. Years ago I heard that the Holts had 
| 6 tip-up wash-basins (as in troopers) into one or more 
‘their ships for the Sailors, but these novel fittings 
re Inisused and had to be taken out; still, year by 
ar domestic standards are raised and one must not 
‘Weary in well-doing. Conditions in the Merchant 
arine are changing, but the new English seaman does 
t yet take the pride in his ship that his predecessors 
| ds Perhaps that is because passages are shorter, and 
|$ attachment to the individual 
me will show. 
The. 49 engine-room ratings are Chinese, and live on 
@deck below. I have no doubt their accommodation 
‘Upto Board of Trade standard. It was certainly the 
86 COmmodious I have seen for Asiatics s I wish there 
a been a skylight overhead. I think that could be 
| inned ; ‘and the centre of the mess place was dark. 
8€ aré very clean, yet I have known them bring 
| 88 on board, and light is needed to’ keep insects 
| nteddown. They have wooden bed-places, and here, 


ship is more brief. 
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as elsewhere, there is steam heat. As they, are aft the 
scuttles are much larger than if they were forward, 
and there is more light. I would like to see artificial 
ventilation. One is go grateful for the generally 
increased comfort of the personnel all over that one 
feels inclined to put no more burdens on Messrs. Holt 
just now. But that is not the proper spirit. The more 
they do for the health of their men the better work 
these. do for them. ‘he Chinese latrines appear 
excellent. The men squat over channels, glazed earthen- 
ware, laid sloping in cement with a flush at the upper 
end of each, precisely, I think, what Dr. Hanna in his 
book desired. Similar latrines are provided also in 
case the ship shall carry Eastern pilgrims or emigrants, 
men or women. 
3 The Hospital. 

The hospital on the superstructure has eight. beds in 
two tiers, there are also a two-tiered isolation cabin, 
a. bath, and a water-closet. There is also a hospital 
cabin with two beds for women. That makes in all 
12 hospital beds. 


It will be evident that in this large ship . there 
is better accommodation for the men than in any 
English .merchantman I -have seen, and that is 
a credit to the Ocean Steamship Company. The 
only hygienically distressing experience I had was to 
find that the nearest latrine available ashore for the 
Ship’s company .of Achilles, her own latrines being 
closed in dock, was some 200 yards away, and across 
eight lines of railway. This, however, concerns the 


Port of London not the Ocean Steamship Company. 


ee 
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Interesting Lectures Dwring the Winter Term. 7 

THE names of a number of unusual topics appear in 
an appendix to the syllabus for the winter series of 
lectures to be given at the University of Vienna. Their 
Selection proves that those responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the lectures devote their attention more to the 
quality than to the quantity of the subjects dealt with. 
It will be interesting even to those who do not frequent 
these classes to learn that, for instance,.a class for 
graduates will be held in General Cytology -and 
Comparative Histology for Botanists and Zoologists ; 
another deals with Pathological Histology of the 
Endocrine Glands. Modern Pharmacology and Physical 
and Colloid Chemistry will be explained in a series of 
lectures... Dr. Schiitz lectures. on the Klements of 
Mineral Therapeutics, whilst the importance of diet is 
elucidated by lectures on Diet and Kitchen, with 
practical exercises of feeding. The Psychology of 
Stammering and Sexual. Maturity and Pathology, as 
well as Psychically Abnormal and. Criminal Children, 
and Experimental Pharmacology of the Genital Organs 
as the Basis of. Treatment of Sexual Diseases, are 
lectures sure to attract much attention. Other classes 
dealing with Parasitology of the Eye, Pathology of the 
Kye-pupils, or the Connexion between Patho-psychology 
and Philosophy, are also typical of the kind of scientific 
work now being conducted in Vienna. 

The Yellow Cross: An Ideal Arrangement for Public and 
Doctor. 

The profession has watched closely the rapid develop: 
ment of an institution which at its beginning’ some five 
years ago included a small proportion of civil service 
men only ; the aim of the latter was “‘ to insure against 
the risks of illness by paying moderate premiums.”’ 
The promoters of this movement from the very outset 
asserted that they meant to reconcile the needs of the 
patients with the necessities of the doctor; after 
patient and persistent work they have approached: the 
organisation of the medical profession with the follow- 
ing propositions: (1) That doctors should themselves 
become members of this ‘institution, called the 
** Yellow Cross,’’ and thus become interested in thé 
welfare of it. The institution undertakes to insure 
against illness, operations, and convalescence by 
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modest premiums, in such a way that the insured 
person will, in case of illness, have his expenses paid 
up to 3000 kronen, or to a multiple of that sum, 
according to the number of ‘‘ units’? he has insured, 
the unit being 3000 kronen. (2) That a member ‘may 
insure himself against any illness or operation what- 
ever, a certain sum being specified for every conceivable 
variety likely to occur. In case of tuberculosis or con- 
valescence after other diseases, the stay in a nursing 
home or a sanatorium is also covered up toa point by 
the insurance. The Yellow Cross has made arrange- 
ments with a number of hospitals and sanatoriums for 
its members to be received at greatly reduced rates, So 
that the amount claimable represents a period longer 
than normal. In other repects the patient is perfectly 
free to select his hospital or his medical adviser ; he is 
only bound to send in the bill of the doctor and the 
hospital for payment. If these are less than the sum 
he insured for the patient does not, of course, receive 
- the difference ; if they amount to more he has to find 
the balance. ; 

This system is, in fact, an ideal one from the point 
of view of the profession as well as of the public. 
Nowadays a case of prolonged illness or an opera- 
tion is a catastrophe for middle-class people of this 
country. Whilst their income rarely exceeds 60,000, 
and barely ever touches 100,000 kronen a year, a stay 
of, say, a fortnight in a_ private hospital or con- 
valescent home cannot be averaged at a lower 
expenditure than 7000 to 8000 kronen. If an operation 
be necessary it sends the figure up to 10,000—15,000 
kronen, the equivalent of 15 to 25 per cent. of the 
whole income of the family. Middle-class people—State 
officials, brain- workers, small shopkeepers, teachers— 
have recently in many cases been unable to afford to 
call in a doctor, being forced to apply for medical help 
at a general hospital, with resulting loss to the private 
practitioner. The difference of treatment and surround- 
ings in public hospitals from what these people are 
accustomed to involved a large amount of mental or 
moral suffering. But by the methods of the Yellow 
Cross, based on purely mercantile but sound insurance 
principles, all this is done away with, because small 
yearly premiums, payable for 10-25 years, enable the 
middle-class patient to have his ailments treated as in 
pre-war times. Medical’ men gladly accepted the 
propositions of the Yellow Cross, and stoutly advocated 
these principles, which enable them to retain their 
circle of patients and keep the latter from falling into 
pauperism or depending on the “ Krankenkasse’’ or 
panel system. Very exhaustive investigations, con- 
ducted by competent men on behalf of the organisation, 
showed that the principles underlying the Yellow 
Cross are perfectly safe and reliable; and nearly all 
Vienna doctors are now themselves insured therein. 
This novel departure, if once proved. to be sound and 
in good working order, will no doubt make its way all 
over the country ; it provides the key to future develop- 
ment of medical practice. 


Instructions for Midwives concerning Ophthalnua 
Neonatorumn. 


By an Order of the Board of Health all midwives 
working in Austria have received new instructions 
regulating the care of the eyes of the new-born. Every 
midwife must have a regular ‘‘ labour outfit’’ contain- 
ing the usual implements—enemas, sterile tape, 
scissors, vaseline—and also a bottle with 10 g. of 
acetate of silver, bearing the label ‘‘drops for the 
protection of the eyes.’ In every case of childbirth 
i managed ’’ by her she has to instil 3 drops of this 
liquid into the eyes of the new-born baby, explaining 
‘the reason to the parents. If the latter object she 
may abstain from doing so, but the fact of their refusal 
must be stated in the record of each birth which she 
makes to the magistrates. Parents who do not permit 
instillation are warned by the magistrates as to the 
danger their offspring incurs. These measures are 
necessary on account of the alarming spread of 
gonorrhoea amongst the lower classes of the population, 
noted in the clinics and ambulatories for sexual and 
female diseases. 


AUSTRALIA. 
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Restriction of the Use of Ambulatories. . 

The medical organisation extends its fight for decen 
living for practitioners by measures going deeply inti 
the present system of hospital treatment. On and aft | 
Dec. 1st all members of Krankenkassen will be refuse 
treatment in public out-patient departments, ambul 
tories, and hospitais, except in case of emergency, firsi 
aid, or unless they show a letter of introduction fror 
their panel practitioner requesting treatment or advic 
The organis ition requests, or orders, all doctors workin 
in such institutions to comply with the following rule 
‘‘ Hospitals and ambulatories are intended only for fre 
treatment of such persons as are either paupers, ¢ 
unemployed, or for whom no other person or corpor 
tion is bound to provide medical help.”’ This aims : 
forcing the Krankenkassen, the municipalities, factorie 
&e., to contract with doctors for treatment of the 
employees, to appoint an adequate number of specialis 
and thus enable practitioners to earn their living in 
decent way, without taking away patients from. tl 
requirements of clinical teaching. 

Noy. 8th. 


| 
| 
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Charity Control. . 

In the Victorian Legislature the Treasurer introduc 
a Bill proposing to place the control of charital 
organisations under the direction of an official to 
styled Director of Charities and an honorary Board 
12 advisers appointed by the Government. TI! 
organisation was to be given very wide powers, inclt 
ing that of closing institutions considered unnecessa’ 
and substitution of the funds of one charity to t 
support of another if considered more desirable. Itw 
also vested with power to veto all public collections, 
efforts to collect money for charities, unless made w 
the express approval of the Board. And it gave disc 
tion to distribute the annual charitable grant voted 
Parliament. In addition there were clauses empow 
ing the Minister to ‘‘ establish and wholly maint: 
intermediate hospitals.’’ The Bill met with strc 
disapproval from almost every hospital commititee 
Victoria, and was viewed askance by the medical _ 
fession as‘ regards the intermediate hospital propos: 
One of the leading daily papers denounced the Bill 
designed to obtain political control of hospital mana 
ment,- and instituted such a successful ‘ opposit 
that it was shelved prior to its second readi 
The Lawson Government proposes to reintroduce 
measure into the new Parliament, if still in power ai 
the general election to be held next month. Me 
while it will be re-drafted to bring it into line ¥ 
some of the more generally expressed opinions as 
requisite amendment. While the treasurer may 
credited with a genuine desire to improve the pres 
control of charity, there is no question that the 
contained a number of provisions framed to plac 
the Labour Party; and the intermediate hosp 
clauses were designed to compel the medical profes: 
to provide hospital treatment for a lump sum to 
charged with the maintenance fees. The late Victo! 
Parliament has shown a very hostile attitude to 
medical profession since the British Medical Associa 
declined to submit the dispute with the Frier 
Societies to arbitration. 1 

Australian Army. 

The Commonwealth Government has introduce 
Defence Bill providing for the creation of a permal 
Australian Army, which is to have a peace estab! 
ment of 130,000 men. No particulars are at pre 
available as to the medical service to be created. — 
present Director-General of Medical Services is Surg 
General G. Cuscaden. Surgeon-General Sir Ne’ 
Howse, who had the direction of the Austra 
medical services in France, preferred on his re 


to Australia to resume private practice at Ora 
N.S.W., but it is possible his direction would agal 
sought in the event of the Bill becom 


ing law. 
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present it is opposed by the Labour leaders, but the 

i Hughes Ministry has an assured majority. 

y British Medical Association Overseas. 

i _ The Federal Council of the B.M.A. in Australasia has 
considered the proposal to send a representative to the 
Conference to be held next year between British Medical 

i Association branches to determine the practicability 

' of altering the constitution in the direction of giving 

( overseas branches a greater autonomy. It was decided 

| #0 recommend that a delegate be sent and that a 

| fund for expenses should be guaranteed by the State 

t branches. It is probable that this recommendation will 

_be accepted and that Dr. R. H. Todd, of Sydney, will be 
asked to fill the post of Australian representative. 


«Australasian Universities.—Medical Politicians.— 

| ane Post-graduate Teaching. 

| A conference of representatives of the different State 
‘ Universities was held in Sydney on August 31st. The 
/ main result arrived at was a recommendation to increase 
| the period of medical study from five to six years. This 
= not unanimous, but all present were agreed as to 
the advisability of adding two extra terms to the present 
‘curriculum. There are about 600 students in the 
|'medical school at Melbourne alone. 

|. For many years in Victoria there has been no medica] 
(man in the State Legislature. Recently Dr. J. Harris 
|'was elected to the Legislative Council; and at the forth. 
(coming general election Sir James Barrett and Dr. 
» stanley Argyle are rival candidates in the Nationalist 


| interest, and one or other wil] probably win the seat of 
a vos in the Assembly. 
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Obituary. 


WILLIAM BRUCE, M.A., M.D., Hon. LL.D. ABERD., 
L.R.C.S. EDIN., 

MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH FOR ROSS AND CROMARTY } LATE: 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE FOR SCOTLAND ON THE GENERAL 
MEDICAL COUNCIL. 

WE noted briefly in the weck of its occurrence the 
death of Dr. William Bruce, who died at Dingwall on 
Oct. 24th in his eighty-sixth year, having been in failing 
health for 12 months. He was a real personality in our 
profession, and later information which we have received 
should be recorded. 

He was born at Keig in the Vale of Alford, Aberdeen- 
shire, and took a high place in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and graduated M.A. in 1855 and M.D. in 1858. For 
12 years he practised at Crimond, a cold, wind-swept, 
treeless place on the extreme north-east coast of 
Aberdeenshire, and even in these early days his mind 
was at work on more than the routine concerns of 
general practice and laying-by a store of experience. 
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| A permanent committee has been formed in Melbourne 
feeerrenge annual courses of post-graduate instruction. 
Jit is made up of representatives of the teaching hospitals 
and the University. The first course under its direction 
has been fixed for the first fortnight in November, and 
@ varied programme has been arranged. An experi- 
/mental. course was successfully carried out last year. 
Valuable information has been acquired concerning 
improved procedure, and in future a fee will be charged 
for the course. 
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_ ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND. 





AT the last meeting of the committee, held on Nov. 9th, 
ai cases were considered, and £332 voted'to 21. The following 
/8@summary of the cases relieved :— 


4 


| Daughter, aged 57, of M.R:C.S. Eng. who practised in Manchester 
ind died is 1903. Applicant was left unprovided for and earned her 
‘ving as a nurse until overtaken by ill-health. Is now helped by 
Mier sister who isa nurse and who allows her 25s. a week ; a friend also 
i\lows her 5s.a week. Rent 14s. 6d. for one room and fire. Suffers 
tom heart trouble. Voted £12 in 12 instalments.—Widow, aged 61, 
Lf M.R.C.P. Lond. who practised in London and died in 1917. 
“pplicant’s husband worked for many years in @ very poor 
}’art of London for the London City Mission and never had 
» large income and was unable to make proper provision — for 
\lis wife. Her income is £25 from investments. Up to quite 
“ecently she had a post as nurse-companion at £36 a year, but 
‘Wing to ill-health has had to give this up and is now in 
ta eee distress. pod nace Ns sperebarats <x Widow, 
e , Of M.R.C.S. Eng. er husband was in the R.A.M.C. ae - : 
‘e commuted his pension before his death, which took place in WILLIAM BRU¢ E, M.A., M.D., LL.D. Aberd. 
/15. Applicant has managed until a year ago to earn a living as a ote Ba. ¢ f : 
) ger, but her health has entirely broken down. She has managed { From the beginning of his professional career his 
2Gev on recently by selling her piano and bya small érant from the | thoughts were fixed on preventive medicine; and when 
+A.M.C. Fund, but they cannot give more. Her medical attendant | . 4 het led the second ttage hospital i 
amks that she will soon be well again and able to carn her | in 1864 he foundec e second cottage Sp Ee 


}Ving. .Is in need of teniporary assistance. Voted £15.— Scotland it was intended to be a means as much of 
LREPS, Glasg., aged. 73, married. Practised in London. Both 


i ing scommodating the sound members of an 
| Self and his wife, aged 88, have suffered from ill-health for isolating and accommoda 5 


| 








me ‘years. The applicant first suffered from an nleerated infected household, if circumstances so demanded, as of 
a Prevented him earning, and all savings were spent. admitting the patient. At the same time he compensated 
© has now developed cancer of the tongue and is in a : rem ness of his field of work by taking an 
| 8perate condition both from a health point of view and for the remote y ef 


fancially. Wife is also bedridden and their only income is the | 4Ctive part in the formation and support of local medical 


See pension, which both receive. Granted £5 a month.— | societies. In 1865 we find him one of the founders and 
an: aged 51. Practised in London and Western Australia. 
¥ e 


Wife in mental home. There are two qin ; joint secretary of the Northern Medical Society, including 
3 ntal home. i re tw lidren away at |: 4 : os sis eee : a 
hool and provided for. The applicant has suffered from paralysis | the Aberdeen Medical and Surgical, the Buchan, th 


wover ten years, and is quite incapacitated. His net income is | Garioch, and the Morayshire and Banff. 

ely Ur tion eee Geauires Someone to look after him.} Tn 1970 Dr. Bruce moved from Crimond to Dingwall. 

Haeee Ris ees io Granted £25 in 12 postal ents, — The hed he h: 1 a wider field for an active mind ‘In 

| mimittee also agreed to give each annuitant a Christmas gift | Where he had a Vv ve 0 ; 

ae this will require £266), and a similar gift to over 100 of the | addition to a widespread general practice from the 
€8. The honorary treasurer will be pleased to receive special fir f the East Coast to the lochs and islands of 

nations for these gifts, which do much to assist the recipients to thee 7 





We & happy Christmas, especially in these days of high prices. the Atlantic, there was the popular sulphur Spa of 
| Jbseriptions may be sent to the honorary treasurer, Sir | Strathpeffer at his door. It is no exaggeration to 
darters J 


- Symonds, at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- | say that if Dr. Bruce did not make ‘* 
| Mare; London, W.1. 


The Strath,’’ for 
it had been known and frequented for 


‘ generations, he 
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and social difficulties, were under his administration, 
Few of the readers of THE LANCET in the South can 
have a notion. of the duties of this appointment. It 
signified close inspection, study, and reports on the 
health and. diseases of a population scattered Over 
hundreds of square miles—mainland and coast and the 
Outer Hebrides, the journeys mainly by road or ‘boat, 
And only those who know something of the Gaelic 
fishermen and crofters of the Highlands and the 
condition of their houses can appreciate the "-pre- 
judices and. other obstructions ‘that had to be 
overcome by him as a sanitary reformer. He met the 
many difficulties with schemes of radical improvement 
marked by his characteristic courage and energy, never 
hesitating to publish them freely and defend them 
against ‘‘interested’’ objectors. Years of practice 
amongst the poor had convinced him that disease and 
poverty are closely interconnected, and that the causes 
of poverty should be attacked first. How far he. was 
successful or the reverse may be gathered from his 
annual Reports to .the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. Again, as an advanced thinker, and at: the 
same time an active participant in public education, he 
naturally selected school children as the most promising 
material to impress with the benefits of persona 
hygiene—by provision of proper lavatories and the like 
and well-ordered regulations. On the local school boar¢ 
and in connexion with the University of. Aberdeen: Dr 
Bruce was an advocate of higher—particularly scientific 
and technical—education, and was a frequent , ant 
recognised correspondent on the subject in the press 
He gave evidence before the Parliamentary University 
Commission, a Commission on Physical Education, and: 
third on the treatmentand education of the feeble-minded 
His official responsibility for improvement of the sani 
tary and social life of the county encouraged a naturalh 
strong interest in the crofter-holdings and agriculture 
He was the first to institute, more than 30:years age 
field experiments in Ross-shire, and actively: promote 
the establishment of a model croft where small-holder 
could study ‘varieties of corn and other crops. growin 
side by side, with exact records of soil, manures, iter 
perature, and other conditions of cultivation, and th 
results. At the same time,-he was the first to cautio 
the crofters not to trust to such experiments nor forge 
that the circumstances of their own place might.be totall 
different—that, after all, they must use their own brain: 
In due course he was elected a governor of the North 
Scotland College of Agriculture, being chairman of th 
Ross-shire Advisory Council, and later he represente 
the College on the University Senatus. ag 
His contributions to current medical literature we! 


entirely revived a decaying health resort. Patients, 
attracted by his personality and skill as much as by 
the waters, came not as before from the north only but 
from the three kingdoms. At the same time many. 
professional and_ public interests were, one after 
another, committed to his hands. He was physician 
and surgeon to the Ross Memorial Hospital, planned by 
himself, chairman of the school board, member of the 
County Secondary Education Committee, Governor of 
the Trust for Education in the Highlands and Islands 
for Ross and Cromarty. and chairman of its finance 
committee, external examiner in medicine in the 
University of Aberdeen, and a J.P. He was also 
chairman of the Parochial Officers’ Association, and 
helped by his advice and council to remove many 
grievances connected with that service. He was a man 
who laboured untiringly for all that tended to raise and 
maintain the status of the general practitioner. He 
upheld the dignity of every qualified doctor, whether 
‘high’? or ‘‘low’’ ; never spoke a depreciatory word 
of the skill of anyone; and made it a rule to say 
nothing in disparagement of the humblest nurse. 
Gradually he became known throughout Scotland. In 
1886 he had what he called ‘‘ the greatest of all compli- 
ments paid him ’’ by being chosen by the profession of 
all Scotland as its first Direct Representative on the 
General Medical Council; and this mark of esteem and 
confidence he retained for a second and a third term of 
office. -In the Council Dr. Bruce proved to be “a 
general man,’’ interested in everything, taking a calm, 
sensible view of whatever came before him. Perhaps 
the educational side of the work of the Council inter- 
ested him most. He held that the medical student 
should have a sound general education, and that 
the curriculum should not be crowded with many 
specialities. In 1905 he was chairman of the Public 
Health Committee of the Council. Of his work, posi- 
tion, and character on the Council the President, Sir 
Donald MacAlister, sends us the following appreciation : 
‘‘When Dr. William Bruce retired from the Council in 
1907 I spoke of him fromthe chair as follows: * In Dr.‘ Bruce 
the Council loses a member who for 20 years has done 
much to enhance its reputation for steadfast and careful 
attention to duty. His knowledge of Scottish conditions 
was wide and varied. It comprehended the manifold com- 
plexities of medical. practice, the details of public health 
administration, and the outstanding problems of professional 
education, and it enabled him to approach the consideration 
of the Council’s relations to these and like questions with 
sympathy and insight. His sagacity, his loyalty, and his 
grave and deliberate habit of mind, which impressed the 
Council from the first, have procured for him its lasting 
respect. Few members were heard less and felt more 
than Dr. Bruce, and those who were brought into closest 



















































touch with him, on the public health and other important 
Committees, are those who: most appreciate his value and 
regret his withdrawal.’ During the 13 years that have 
elapsed since that time Dr. Bruce kept up his interest in 
the Council’s work. I frequently received from him careful 
memoranda on the subjects discussed by it; and these often 
contained wise and helpful suggestions by which I was able 


to profit in the performance of my duties as president. He. 


had the best interests of the Council always in view, and was 


zealous for its efficiency as an organ of medical administra-; 


tion. He was, moreover, a staunch and true-hearted friend to 
his friends, a counsellor whom they trusted, and a critic, if 
need were, whose criticism was worthy of their, pondering. 
Fortwo reasons lately I had the personal advantage of his 
professional care at Strathpeffer, and I learned to know how 
he bore himself among his own people of the north: My 
appreciation of his character and powers was increased by 
the experience. His vigorous old age. manifested all the 
qualities that had enriched his prime. He leaves a memory 
of work and influence that will not speedily fade from the 
minds of his colleagues and friends.”’ 

The year 1889 was another land-mark in Dr. Bruce’s 
career. The post of medical officer of health for Ross 
and Cromarty was open, and his strong inclination to 
preventive medicine prompted him to fill. it, at the 
sacrifice of a large and valuable general practice in the 
north, consulting work only remaining. He had now 


full opportunity and to spare. for the application of 
views on the causes of disease that had occupied his 
mind since he>first faced it inthe homes of the poor. 
Not the mainland only of. Ross but the: islands of the 
west coast, including Lewis with its notorious hygienic 





few, and of chief interest to his biographer. as eviden¢ 
of their author’s keenness of observation and indepen 
ence of thought. It deserves to be remembered, th 
he was one of the first to record the occurrence | 
contagious pneumonia—in 1883 (the year of the di 
covery of. Friedlander’s pneumo-bacillus), unquestio 
ably a forward step in the modern pathology of. th 
disease. On August 22nd, 1903, he published:in 01 
pages an article on sciatica ; and in 1913 there appear¢ 
his book on the same subject. He maintained inh 
own independent fashion that sciatica is not ‘a primal 
neuralgia or neuritis, but pain referred from disease ' 
the hip-joint.. This theory he supported with a reco 
of 600 cases observed by himself at Strathpeffer and 
discussion of the anatomical relations of the parts. T! 
work provoked considerable criticism at the time; 4 
with full respect for the memory of its author we Mi 
recognise that, while many cases of. sciatica may 
accounted for on this view, other cases have differe 
origins. ' he -_ 

In work and off work Dr. Bruce was an attracti’ 
personality, full of: life and of interest in life, ev 
ready to talk—one might say on any or every subjet 
His chief recreations were reading and gardening. 
had a carefully cultivated literary taste and was : 
omnivorous reader, but only of the best pooks,, ! 
judgment.on this subject Heing generally accepte 
His old garden. was known far beyond its neighbourho 
for its profusion of native flowering plants of every ki 
in natural settings. Many of his Strathpeffer patier 
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still remember with pleasure their visits with-him to 
ais perennial borders and rose-hedges, as well as his 
utimate acquaintance with the characters. and habits 
a every plant. But, indeed, there was no limit to the 
vumber of his interests. A Spirit of inquiry amounting 
o restlessness and his true liberalism would carry him 
wf on occasion from the remote north to Edinburgh, 
,sondon, or the Continent. These were no ordinary 
)isits. They had an object, professional or public ;. and 
jhey meant meeting with men of thought, and action 
ike himself, privately or officially, where he discussed 
|ahis shrewd way some problem of health, education, 
| griculture or politics. It was in these circumstances 
) nat he was recognised to be at his best. In 1898 his 
yuma Mater conferred on him the degree of LL.D. in 
,2cognition of his professional standing. . 
; Dr. Bruce is survived by his wife and the whole of 
)oeir family of six children. His second daughter is 
vife of Professor McKerron of Aberdeen ; his eldest son 
‘s+Mr. A. B. Bruce, late of the Indian Civil Service, who 
ow fills an important appointment in the Board of 
griculture ; and his second son is Dr. Ironside Bruce. 
Fr. Mitchell Bruce is his youngest brother. 





and the factors leading to. this susceptibility, is also 
timely. Too often an undue prominence is given to the 
microbic factor in chronic infective processes, and the 
practitioner is led to expect fabulous results from 
therapeutic measures that are directed solely against 
this factor ; and this especially at a time when curative 
vaccine therapy has, a popular vogue somewhat in 
advance of its scientific. achievements. 

These general comments of Colonel White Robertson’s 
are therefore. excellent reading. But when the author 
of “* Hidden Sepsis ’”’ gets down to detail, and when we 
hopefully, await the help of his mature experience, 
expecting to glean some practical hints that will assist 
us in our daily efforts to solve the problems. of 
obscure infection, some of us must admit disappointment. 
We do not feel sure that he is a trustworthy guide. 
He seems to expect very thin ice to be capable 
of bearing people whose weight demands thicker stuff, 
and there are times when it seems doubtful if the water 
is even frozen over. As an instance of ice that is too 
thin let me only mention the diazo-reaction, which the 
author holds to be of. positive value in the diagnosis of 
an “‘ entero-coli’’ infection, whereas it is probable that, 
apart from its being of negative value in the diagnosis 
of typhoid fever, it has no other value at all. It is 
certainly present in many cases of phthisis, meningitis, 
pneumonia, and scarlet fever. Asan instance of water 
which it is not certain is frozen over let me only men- 
tion the Arneth index, to which Colonel White Robertson 
attaches so much importance in the diagnosis of actual 
and “*latent’’ tuberculosis. If Colonel White Robertson 
would, once and for all, demonstrate convincingly to us 
that the Arneth index. bears any more definite relation 
to infection by the tubercle bacillus than it does to 
other infections. this contribution to practical medicine 
would be invaluable. 

Did space allow, I might refer to Colonel White 
Robertson’s use of high and low blood pressures, of. 
temperature ranges, of the patient’s facies, of the per- 
centage of large mononuclears in the blood picture, and 
of the appearance presented by a Gram-stained smear 
of the feces as guides to differential diagnosis. To 
most. of us the trouble is that these things lack the 
element of specificity, and do but, at most, spell infec- 
tion or subinfection. of some part of the body. (The 
last-named observation does not necessarily take us 
even so far as this.) But infection or subinfection 
by what? It is the specific test, be it clinical. or be 
it clinico-pathological, that we need for guidance, not 
the mere sign, nor any number of signs, that interac- 
tion is taking place between the tissues and an infect. * 
ing agent. Non-specific Signs we have in comparative 
abundance, and their number increases yearly; specific 
tests come but rarely, one in a decade or so, for they 
are the slow fruit of prolonged and painful endeavour. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Harley-street, W., Nov. 22nd, 1920. THOMAS HORDER. 
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Correspondence. 


* Audi alteram partem.”’ 





A UNIFIED TERMINOLOGY. 
by To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sirn,—I beg the attention of your readers to some pro- 
Sals for unifying the terms used in the nomenclature 
|| disease which the delegates of Peru presented at the 
sent International Conference held in Paris to revise 
i classification of the causes of death. This memo- 
jadum indicates that practical medicine might derive 
yvantages similar to those which have long been 
tained in chemistry by attaching definite significance 
‘particular terminations. 
The proposals made for the purpose. are simple and 
jical. The termination ‘‘itis’’ should in all cases be 
,plied to inflammatory diseases; and the termination 
\lgia’’. to painful conditions. All diseases caused 
, @ well-determined bacillary agent should have 
\2 termination ‘‘ osis’’—e.g., tuberculosis, typhosis, 
dhilosis, leprosis, &c.—a group which would be added 
as knowledge advances. Similarly the termination 
asis’* should be restricted to diseases caused by 
rasites, as is already the case with many diseases 
hb as trichiniasis, trypanosomiasis, elephantiasis, GG); . 
'$ should be extended to paludiasis, acariasis, &c. 
% is not proposed to ask for the disuseof terms like 
|all-pox, cancer, diabetes, &¢c., which belong to the 
|guage, but it is suggested that if, for scientific: 
\poses and particularly for purposes of international 
‘parison, an official nomenclature is constructed, it 
‘with great advantage incorporate such simple rules 
/ hose which are suggested. 
he Conference adopted the terminology suggested as 
(;rnatives to the terms at present in use. 
| lam, Sir, your faithfully, 









PSYCHICAL REPRESSION. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SirR,—May I reply to Dr. H. Yellowlees’s note on our 
Conception of Psychological Repression, appearing in 
your issue of Nov. 6th, in which he points out that 
some confusion has arisen from the way in which 
psychoanalysts have attempted to explain this mental 
process? The confusion is due to the fact that 
‘“‘conscious’’,and ‘‘ unconscious’’ are terms which, on 
the one hand, were in common use years before psycho- 
analysis was thought of, and have a popular mean. 
ing; while, on the other hand, they have a very 
precise psychoanalytical meaning. -Nevertheless, for 
the sake of brevity and simplicity psychoanalysts 
are liable to use the words in a non-technical sense. 
especially when addressing an uninstructed audience. 
They (I should say ‘‘ we”’ because I know that I ani 
one of the offenders) try to avoid complicating 
elementary expositions by reference to a third depart- 
ment of the mind—viz., the ‘* preconscious’”’ sometimes 
called the foreconscious or subconscious, which is reall. 
responsible for: the function of repressing intolerabk 
thoughts, memories, and desires into the unconscious. 








' J. GUILLERMO ARBULU. 
Rue de la Victoire, Paris (IXe), Nov. 21st, 1920. 








; “HIDDEN SEPSIS.” 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


',—Colonel White Robertson’s address to the 
iterian Society, reported in your issue of Nov. 20th, 
doubtless perused with interest by your readers, 
\3 for a few comments, for which I venture to ask a 
; © of your valuable space. 

| 18 refreshing to find Colonel. White Robertson 
ding for thorough and combined clinical and labora- 
Investigation of every individual case of infection as 
| ‘©Sents itself, thus emphasising the need for unity in 
| Bostic. methods. The author’s insistence upon the 


| ortance of tissue susceptibility. in chronic infections, 
| 
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While admitting that this position is most convenient 
and safe, I find by personal experience and by report 
from patients that temporary disability owing to pain 
and stiffness may prevent the victim from following 
out his occupation for some days. | 
In my own case I used collosol manganese and found 
that in walking the pain at each step was almost suffi- 
cient to prevent locomotion for three days and a period 
of partial limitation for nearly a week. Whilst 
admitting that the collosol preparations are, perhaps. 
more irritating than other injections, I maintain that 
in the case of the worker who has to earn his daily 
bread that the vastus externus is not so accommodat- 
ing as the usual buttock location ; but if the patient be 
in bed or in circumstances which will allow complete 
rest, then I admit all the advantages Mr. Grey Turner 
claims for this unusual site. 
Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, i 
Barry, Nov. 22nd, 1920. R. ECCLES SMITH. 


TRANSPERITONEAL NEPHROPEXY. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 
Sir,—I have read with great interest in your repor 


of the Section of Urology, BR.8S.M. (Nov. 6th,.p. 949) 
Mr. Victor Bonney’s paper upon ‘T'ransperitonea 
Nephropexy, because I recently had a case of displace 
ment of the kidney into the pelvis upon which I did: 
similar operation. 

The patient was an unmarried girl, aged 24, and was 
admitted into Chalmers Hospital on Nov. 11th, 1919, sufferin, 
from painful and frequent micturition. Vaginal examina 
tion revealed the presence of a normal-sized uterus, with: 
cystic swelling to the right and a firm swelling to the lei 
and behind. J opened her abdomen on the 13th and found 
right ovarian cyst and the swelling to the left of the utert 


In Freudian terminology the ‘‘ unconscious *’ means 
that part of the mind which includes all thoughts, 
wishes, &c., which the person possessing them cannot 
accept as belonging to himself, of which he therefore 
does not know and never can know except through 
some psychotherapeutic device, especially psycho- 
analysis. The ‘‘conscious”’ comprises all things 
mental of which we are well aware at or about any 
moment of introspection. The ‘* preconscious ** includes 
all those mental processes which are ‘out of mind”’ 
at the time, but can be recalled or revived in conscious- 
ness with little or no effort. Examples in my own case, 
while I am engaged in writing this letter, would be the 
telephone numbers of friends, the Greek alphabet, my 
summer holiday next year,and the wishes to lead a 
moral life and to give no offence, either to myself or to 
other people. 

It will be seen that the preconscious serves the 
functions partly of the conscious and partly of the 
unconscious. In so faras it is a storehouse for mental 
constituents which are not conscious, it serves the 
functions of the unconscious ; but in so far as it includes 
moral, social, and ethical trends which lead to the 
banishment of intolerable, painful, and unseemly 
thoughts and wishes into the unconscious, it serves the 
purposes of the conscious. The consequence is that the 
preconscious is often included when we use the words 
‘‘eonscious’’ and ‘‘unconscious’’ in their generally 
accepted non-technical familiar meaning ; and psycho- 
analysts, being ordinary peopleas well as psychoanalysts, 
are liable to use the words sometimes in their restricted 
technical sense and sometimes in their wider signifi- 
cation. The following diagram may help to make the 
explanation clearer :— 


























Cee eee ee ee CoE RPh aae was the left kidney, and it was lying with its upper pol 
Fi 7 ? just projecting above the brim of the pelvis, and was slightl 
Une Prec Con smaller than normal. After removing the right ovary an 

BSD eee ae So aia eee areas the appendix I incised the peritoneum over the left kidney 
Unconscious Conscious separated the adhesions, and pushed it up under the pariets 


peritoneum until it was lying just with its upper pole at th 
level of the last rib. Before closing the abdominal incisio 
T incised over the kidney in the lumbar region and stitche 
it to the muscles by three sutures. 

The patient made an excellent recovery and th 
kidney can now be palpated and is quite immovabl 
All her previous symptoms have disappeared. 

T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Banff, Nov. 13th, 1920. W. MANSON FERGUSSON. 


This difficulty has been recognised by Freud himself 
and he has suggested that abbreviations of ** conscious”’ 
and “‘ unconscious’’ be used when we employ the words 
in their psychoanalytical sense. His abbreviations are, 
of course, of the German equivalents, but some British 
psychoanalysts have taken the hint and speak or write 
among themselves of the ‘‘con’’ and the “‘unc’’. No 
abbreviation of ‘‘ preconscious’’ is required. 

T am Sir, yours faithfully. 
W. H. B. STODDART. 

Cavendish-square, W., Nov. 14th, 1920. 





THE SURGERY AND A SPECIAL WATER-BATE 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sirn,—A case was recently brought to the notice ' 
the Council of the Medical Defence Union which is | 
considerable importance to the profession. A memb 
who dispenses his own medicines discovered that} 
was being charged a special water-rate in respect 
his surgery. After considering the position careful 
and taking counsel’s opinion the Council decided 
fight the case, and invited the water company to tal 
police-court proceedings against our member in ord 
that a case might be stated for the High Court. ‘Th 
the water company declines to do, as it appears th 
their present functions will be taken over next Mar 
by the City corporation under a new Act of Parliamet 
Meanwhile, the claim against our member is not “bei: 
proceeded with; but as it is probable that a simil 
charge is being made on other dispensing docto 
possibly without their knowledge, it is hoped they W 
carefully examine any demand they receive for wate 
rates, and will resist payment of any special rate levi 
in respect of their surgeries. 

The Union is determined to contest the point wherey 
any member is victimised in this way. 

Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JAMES NEAL, 


General Secretary, Medical Detence Unior 
' 4, Trafalgar-square, W.C., Nov. 22nd, 1920. 


ee 
ee 

Lorp Mayor oF BristTou’s HosPiTaL SUND 
Funp.—The annual report of this fund shows that the 8! 


collected during the past year exceeded any previon total 
nearly £1000 and amounted to £6028 6s. 9d. ' 


HEREDITY AND TUBERCULOSIS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

SIR,—May I suggest, through your columns, to Pro- 
fessor §. L. Cummins that he will find in the ‘‘ Laws of 
Heredity ’’ by Sir Archdall Reid, published in 1910, and 
in other works of that author (including the ‘‘ Present 
Evolution of Man,’ published nearly 25 years ago) a 
full discussion of this subject. I would refer him 
especially to Chapters XI.-XIV. and Chapters XXIT. of 
ihe ‘‘ Laws of Heredity,’’ where the whole subject of 
heredity in relation to disease is dealt with at length 
with great clearness and cogency, and the important 
consequences of tubercular “‘ selection ’’ are duly traced. 
The study of those chapters will show that what 
some writers name ‘‘diathesis’’ is what Reid calls 
‘‘ notentiality,’’ and that thus Reid’s exposition of the 
relation between heredity and tuberculosis is not 
obscured by the use of the indefinite word ‘* diathesis ”’ 
which appears too often in medical and other writings. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Nov. 19th, 1920. H. BRYAN DONKEIN. — 


THE SITE FOR INTRAMUSCULAR 
INJECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Sin,—In the issue of THE LANCET of Oct. 16th I 
noted a letter with this title from Mr. Grey Turner, of 
Newcastle, suggesting that the site of choice for intra- 
muscular injections should be into the vastus externus. 
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, St. Bart.’s Hosp.: Norah Edith 
. Trouton, St. Mary’s Hosp. ; 
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; and Wilfrid Conrad Stanley Wood, 
King’s College Hosp, 




























































COLONIAL EXAMINATIONS: SECOND EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL, 
DEGREES: Part T, 
é Ceylon (Colombo).—Vincent Ploris de Zoysa, private study; and 
UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD.—The Dale lectures will 


Llewellyn Chandradasa Gunasekara, Milroy Aserappa Paul, 
Namasivayam Sinnadurai, Kandiah Somasundaram, Kanthiah 
Vaithianathen, Wilfred Charles Wickremesinghe, and Gnana- 
sakaram Wignaraja, Ceylon Medical College. 


Roya COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.— 
An ordinary meeting of the Council was held on Nov llth, 
Sir Anthony Bowlby, the President, in the chair.—A report 
from the Court of Examiners respecting candidates found 
qualified for the Diploma of Member was read and it was 
resolved that the Digiere be granted to 88 candidates 
mentioned in the report.—The President stated that a 
vacancy on the Court of Examiners occasioned by the 
retirement of Mr. H. J. Waring would be filled up at the next 
meeting of the Council in December.—A letter from Sir 
Charles Ballance was read announcing his resignation as 
the representative of the College on the Senate of the 
University of London. It was resolved that the vacancy 
caused by this resignation would be filled at the next 
meeting of the Council in December.—Sir D’Arcy Power, 
Mr. Charles Ryall, and Sir John Lynn-Thomas were nomi- 
nated to represent the College on the occasion of the 
centenary celebrations of the French Academy of Medicine 
to be held in Paris during the second fortnight in December. 


THE FEDERATION OF MEDICAL AND ALLIED 
SOCIETIES.—At a meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Federation held at 11, Chandos-street, W., Sir 
Malcolm: Morris in the chair, the Seneral secretary 
reported that the General Purposes Committee had been in 
touch with two prospective medical candidates for Parlia- 
ment: Dr. Harry Roberts, who was Standing for Stepney 
East in the Labour interest, had already met the committee, 
and Miss Sophia Jevons, M.B., who is standing as an 
independent candidate for the University of London at the 
next election. 

A General Purposes and Finance Committee was appointed 
for the ensuing year, consisting of the following: Sir Malcolm 
Morris (Chairman), Dr. Arthur Latham, Sir Thomas Horder, 
Dr. C. Buttar, Sir John MacAlister, Mr. P. F. Rowsell, and 
Dr. Jane Walker. Dr. N. Howard Mummery was unani- 
mously reappointed general secretary, the Chairman paying 
generous tribute to the services which he had rendered, a 
view cordially endorsed by the meeting. Miss M. Parker 
was reappointed for the ensuing year as assistant secretary, 
and the general secretary was empowered to engage the part- 
time services of a clerk for temporary duty as the exigencies 
of the office work might make necessary. 


be delivered at Mansfield College by Dr. J. A. Hadfield on 
the Contribution of Psychotherapy to Ethics and Religion. 
) _Mr,.A. A. F. Peel has been elected to an Ho 
i Medicine at University College. 
i: Diploma in Public Health.—The following passed in Part I.: 
Charles Norman Atkins, Ina Marion Clarke. William Victor 
Corbett, Mohamed Khalil Abdel Khalik, George William 
Ronaldson, Reginald Hugh Simpson, and Arnold Viney. 
» The following passed Part II. and obtained the diploma: Henry 
I urray Agnew, Charles Norman Atkins, Thomas Clive 
Backhouse, Charles Leslie Browne, Frederick Churchill 
: Davidson, Alma Percy Ford, Mohamed Khalil Abdel Khalik, 


norary Scholarship in 


: 


Claude Kingston, John Stephen Moore, and Reginald Hugh 
Simpson. 


The following awards of Theodore Williams Scholarships have 
P been made :—In physiology: W. R. Brain, B.A., New College; 
in human anatomy: A. A. F., Peel, Univ 
4 
| 


versity College: in 
pathology: G. T. Kerr Cross, St. John’s College, 


UNIVERSITY oF LONDON.—At examinations held 
_ recently the following candidates were successful :— 


THIRD (M.B., B.S.) EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL DEGREES. 
, David William Jabez Andrews, Middlesex Hosp. ; Cyril Carlyle 
: Beatty, London Hosp.; Gilbert Blurton, Birmingham Univ. ; 
George James Bowen, St. Thomas’s Hosp.; John Vernon 
Cannadine Braithwaite, Guy's Hosp.; Loswel Israel Braun, 
St. Bart.’s Hosp.;. Harold George Broadbridge (honours, dis- 
tinguished in forensic medicine), London Hosp.: Frederick 
Charles Sedgwick Broome (honours, distinguished in surgery), 
Guy’s Hosp.; Leslie James Forman Bull, St. Bart.’s Hosp. : 
Octavius Cyril Carter, London Hosp. ; George William Cheater 
(honours, distinguished in forensic medicine), Charing Cross 
Hosp.; Maurice Coburn (honours, distinguished in surgery), 
Guy’s Hosp.; William Edward Kyte Coles, Univ. Coll. Hosp. ; 
Florence Edith Coombes, London Sch. of Med. for Women; 
Frederick Hugh Lester Cunningham and Robert Cecil Daven- 
port, St. Bart.’s Hosp.: ‘Thomas Reginald Davies, St. Mary’s 
Hosp. ; John Joseph Philip de Chaumont, Charing Cross Hosp. ; 
John Ralph Dingley, Univ. Coll. Hosp,; James Daniel Dyson, 
Middlesex Hosp.; Harold Ellis, St. George’s Hosp.; Raymond 
Eustace Ford, Sheffield Univ.; Richard Kenrick Foulkes, 
King’s Coll. Hosp.; Gerald Francis Petvin Gibbons (honours, 
distinguished in midwifery), St. Bart.’s Hosp.; Edmund 
Douglas Granger, St. Thomas's Hosp.; Algernon Sanders 
Green, Univ. Coll. Hosp.; Edith May Hall (honours, dis- 
tinguished in midwifery) and Hilda Treloggen Haggett, London 
Sch. of Med. for Women; Ranald Montagu Handfield-Jones 
(honours, distinguished in Surgery and midwifery, university 
medal). St. Mary’s Hosp.: Walter Anley Hawes and Eric Clark 
Hinde, Guy’s Hosp.; John Basil Hume (honours, distinguished 
in medicine), St. Bart.’s Hosp.; Michael Harry Kirkpatrick 
Kane and Robert Percival Langford-Jones, Univ. Coll. Hosp. ; 
Horace Sharman Le Marquand, St. Thomas's Hosp.; Gdal 
Leizer Levin, Univ. Coll. Hosp.; Gordon Parmiter Lindsay and 
Vernon Edmund Lloyd, Guy’s Hosp.; Charles Titterton 
Maitland, Richard Glyn Morgan, and Christopher Wesley 
_Narbeth, St. Bart.’s Hosp.; Walter Ernst Karl Adolf Quitmann, 
Univ. Coll. Hosp.; Owen William Roberts, King’s Coll. Hosp. : 
Theodore Ernest Roberts (honours, distinguished in medicine 
and surgery). Glasgow Univ.: Ernest Livingstone Sergeant and 
Robert Gordon Simpson, London Hosp.; Arthur Cleve Damien 
Telfer (honours, distinguished in forensic medicine), St. Bart.’s 
Hosp.; Beriah Melbourne Gwynne Thomas and Charles 
Hamblen Thomas, St. Bart.’s Hosp.; John Oscar Thomas, 
King’s Coll. and Westminster Hosps.; William Thomas, 
St, Thomas’s Hosp.; Raphaél Thursz, King’s College Hosp. : 
Mark Tree (honours, distinguished in medicine), London 
Hosp.; John Ernest Alfred Underwood, Univ. Coll. Hosp.; Noel 
' Sydney Bailey Vinter, St. Bart.’s Hosp. :; Dorothea Compston 
_ Wigfield, London Sch. of Med. for Women; Oscar Williams, 
(honours, distinguished in medicine), Univ. Coll., Cardiff, and 
Univ. Coll. Hosp.;: Lucy Wills, London Sch. of Med. for 
omen; and Jacob Elias Zeitlin, London Hosp. 


1¢ following candidates have passed in one of the two 
“oups of subjects :— 


Froup I.—Girdhar Clement Agarwala, London Hosp.: Harold 

John Blampied, St. Thomas's Hosp.;. Philip Nield Cook, 
St. Bart.’s Hosp.;: Ronald Benjamin Green, Uniy. Coll. Hosp. ; 
Gwenvron Mary Griffiths, London Sch. of Med. for Women; 
Kathleen: Harding Matthews, London Sch. of Med. for Women 
and St. Mary’s Hosp.: James York Moore, Guy’s Hosp.: Arthur 

Hywel Richards, St. Mary’s Hosp.; Leslie Muir Smith, Guy’s 
Hosp.; Idwal Glynne Williams, St. Bart.’s Hosp. 

0 iT.—James Reid Banks, Univ. Coll. Hosp. ; Frank Montague 
Barnes, St. Thomas’s Hosp.; Arthur Bearblock, Univ. Coll, 
Hosp.; Edward Vincent Beaumont, St. Mary’s Hosp.; Bric Vere 
Corry, Univ. Coll. Hosp.; Elsie Eleanor Cowperthwaite, London 
Sch. of Med. for Women and St. Mary’s Hosp.; Llywelyn ap Ivan 
Davies, Univ. Coll. Hosp.; James O'Farrell Fletcher, St. Mary's 
Hosp.; Ada Marion Freeman, King’s Coll. Hosp. ; Isaac Frost, 
. Bart.’s Hosp. : George Franklin Wise Howorth, Middlesex 
Hosp.; Teresa Jadwiga Iyer, London Sch. of Med. for Women: 
| 
| 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.—At the annual 
meeting of the Court of. Governors, held recently, it was 
Stated that the number of students now was nearly the same 
as a year ago—2788 in all. Of these, 503 were in the Faculty 
of Technology ; 629 were women. The total also included 
1100 ex-Service students who were either beginning or 
continuing their University course with the help of grants 
from the Board of Education. The great rush of students 
which set in after the war had not yet subsided, and in all 
faculties there were great difficulties as regards rooms and 
space for staff and students. The number of students in 
the chemistry department was almost overwhelming ; 
by reconstruction in the Medical School additional space 
was obtained for several departments. The stringent 
Step of increasing class fees by 25 to 30 _per cent. 
to meet obligations had been taken, and this had not 
provoked any violent protest from the parents of the 
Students. The income of the general fund had increased by 
£357,000—from £88,000 to £125,000; the expenditure, however, 
had gone up from £89,700 to £134,000, an increase of over 
£44,000. The chief source of increase in the income was £21,000 
from students’ fees; and the principal cause of the increased 
cost was an addition of £19,500 to the stipends of the staff. 
The public appeal for £500,000 made over a year ago had not 
reached its objective yet, only £218,000 so far having been 
subscribed. The appeal fund had thus added only £20,000 to 
the income. Whilst a few councils in adjacent towns had 
substantially increased their annual grants to the University, 
the Manchester City Council was granting no more than the 
£4000 it gave before the war, when money was worth a great 
deal more. It was stated that it would now be necessary to 
advance the fees charged for work done at the Public Health 
Laboratory by about 50 per cent. | 

A committee of ladies has been formed to organise a, 
bazaar in aid of the appeal fund, to be held in November, 
1921, with the object of raising £20,000. Large sums are 
needed to provide new residential accommodation for 
Pritchett, Guy’s Hosp:: Samuel Sacks. T ion H Charl students, to add to the Union buildings, and for other 

-Guys osp.; Samuel Sacks, 4onaon osp. ; Unaries Bees ot arilv affareti Q ant life s its ¢ ities 
| Herbert St.John, Guy's Hosp. ; Bryan Buckley Sharp, St. Bart, 's ew sates primarily affecting student life and its amenitic 
| Hosp. ; Katherine Jane Shaw, London Sch, of Med. for Women: ! at the University. 





Bugene Henry Leon Le Clezio, Guy’s Hosp.: I[orwerth Hubert 
Gloyd-Williams, Middlesex Hosp.; Gladys Matthews, London 
Sch. of Med. for Women; Sybil Gertrude Overton, London Sch. 
| of Med. for Women and St. Mary’s Hosp.; Henry Norman 
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EPsoMIAN OLUB.—The annual dinner of ‘this MEDICAL EXAMINATION, OF TEACHERS IN ELEMEN-— 
club will be held at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly | TARY ScHOoLs.—At the last meeting of the Devon Education — 
Circus, London, on Thursday, Dec. 9th, at 7 P.M., under the Committee it was reported that’in one of the districts there — 
chairmanship of Dr. H. A. Kidd. The annual meeting of were 49 per cent. of defective children. It was suggested — 
the ‘club will precede the dinner at 6.30 P.M: Communica- that it would be wise if teachers were medically examined — 
tions to Mr. Edred M. Corner, 37, Harley-street, Cavendish- periodically ‘as well: as ‘on entering ‘a school in order’ to 
square, London, W. 1. : ascertain whether they might not unconsciously be carriers 

of disease. !Thecommittee decided to instruct the medical 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HosPiTaAL MEDICAL SocIETY. | officer to make: periodical examinations of the teachers. + 


The annual dinner of: this society . will be held. at’ the ; ; Sf) pa 

Criterion Restaurant on Monday, Dec. 13th.,,All. old |); DONATIONS o AND: BEQUBSTR cee Chelshodagm 
‘members are. invited to attend. Tickets. can. be obtained pital for Women, London, Suge received from the, Gold-— 
from Mr. G. 0. Montgomery, the honorary secretary, at smiths” Company a grant of 50 ‘towards the building ‘of ibs | 
‘University College Hospital, London Wibod? yotuko Milas nurses’"home. ees OND cae M ee Bes hand, and £20,000 

. 3 , ; Pirahe wane: moreare required.—The late Mr. Jesse Howarth under his will | 
“WoyipraRY RoyAL ARMY MEDICAL, Corps FUNDS. pequeathed £30,000 for the extension of the museum building” 
“Phe usual quarterly committee meeting. was, held. on | 2ttached to the University of Manchester, which was opened — 
Oct. 29th. .The Funds: are for. the relief of widows and | 12 1912 and bears his name.—Mr, James Brooks, of Werneth, 
orphans. of commissioned officers, . non-commissioned Oldham, bequeathed £2000 to Oldham Royal Infirmary to 
officers, and men of the rank and file. of the Royal. Army endow:a bed and for general purposes of the infirmary, £100'to 

Medical Corps, Special Reserve, Territorial Force, and New the Workshops for the Blind, and £250 for the Deaf andDamb 

“armies, and also for the relief of those who have been.so Institution, Oldham,—Miss Margaret Gerard, of Bristol, 

severely damaged in.the late war that they need help, for 
the education of their children. , Inthe, Benevolent. Branch 
18 grants,.amounting to £601 (in all, weré made 
to. the ,.orphans,, of officers, and in the. Relief Branch 
52 grants, totalling; £1510, were. allotted). to, widows 
and children :of,, the,rank and file. Requests: for relief 
should be addressed to the honorary secretary, at the 
offices (of the Funds, at’ 11, Chandos-street, 'Cavendish- 
square, London, W. 1. . aa] pelle La 


formerly of Withington, left’ £11,185, directing that after the 
payment of certain, legacies. the. residue. is,.to,.be, divided 
etween the . Royal, .N ational. Lifeboat. Institution, the 













































United Kingdom Beneficent Association, Manchester Roya) 
Infirmary; Manchester ‘Ghildren’s’ Hospital, and the ‘Bristol 
General Infirmary.—Charitable gifts left by the late Empress 
BHugénie include 50,000 fr. to the Société des Amis dés Soldats 
Aveugles' de Ja Guerre, Paris; 25,000fr. to the ‘English 
Society , for, the Blind of the. War; 50,000fr. to. the Con- 
valescent Home at, Vincennes founded by Napoleon. IIL. ; 
20,000 fr. to the: French: Hospital in London; and 20,000 fr. 
to Queen. Mary’s Auxiliary Hospital at Roehampton.—The 
late Mr. Edward Alfred Broome, J.P., D.L., of Areley Caurt, 
Stourport, Worcester, has left £200 to the ‘Kidderminster 
Infirmary and Children’s Hospital.—By the will of. the late 
Mr. Thomas Leonard,. D.L., of Warrenstown, Dunsany, 
co. Meath, :the testator left £10,000 to the Mater Misericordise 
Hospital; Dublin, and £10,000 to ‘the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables.—Under.’the ‘will of: the late Miss Elizabeth 
Wood, of Lancaster, the Royal Lancaster Infirmary, will 
receive £1000. .. © pore ee . | 
- CENTRAL MIDWIVES 'BOARD.— A, special meeting of 
the Board was held, at Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings,. West- 
minster, on Nov: 17th, with: Sir Francis H, Champneys in 
the chair. Severalmidwives were struck off the roll, the 
following charges amongst ‘others® having. been- brought 
forward :— | Bice TiO, Bk ee (Waifs Uae 
’ A midwife neglecting; to. take and record. the pulse and tempera- 
ture of the patient at each visit, as, required by Rule.E. 14,:and 
falsely recording temperature and pulse of the patient for dates on 
which the pulse and temperature had. not. been taken (misconduct). 
A, patient suffering from illness supposed. to be infectious the 
midwife. did: not send. to the. Local Supervising Authority the 
notification that she was herself liable, to ;be a source of . infee- 
tion, as required by Rule E.22 Q)-(e); the patient suffering as 
last aforesaid: the midwife did not undergo disinfection : to: the 
satisfaction of the Local Supervising..Authority before going ic 
another maternity patient, as. required by Rule E..6, .and, she 
neglected to wash the patient’s external parts with soap and wate 
and to swab them withan efficient antiseptic solution before makings 
the first internal examination, as required by Rule E.8 (a)...A mid 
wife being sentenced to imprisonment for six months in the,segone 
division ‘for that being a person over 16 years of age having the 
custody, charge, or care of a child under the age of two years; she 
wilfully abandoned or exposed the said child in a manner likely t 
cause. it, unn2cessary suffering or injury to its health (miscont uct} 
Being in attendance at, a confinement the midwife administere: 
twilight sleep to the patient otherwise than under the direction of : 
registered medical practitioner (misconduct); she falsely informes 
the patient and her relatives that such treatment had been adminis 
tered by a registered, medical, practitioner (misconduct), and th 
patient suffering from, serious rupture of the perineum, the mid 
wife did not explain that the case was one in which the attendane 
of a registered medical practitioner was required, as provided } 
Rule E. 21.(3).. Being in attendance at a confinement the midwit 
employed: an uncertified person: as her substitute, contrary to th 
Midwives Act, 1902, Section 14), and she neglected to secure the 
eomfort and cleanliness of the patient, as required by Rule E.l 
Having advised medical aid for a patient and there being threatene 
danger, ‘the midwife did not await the arrival of the: registere 
medical practitioner, as required by Rule E.7. A midwife pal 
only four visits to the patient during the lying-in period, thereb 
failing to satisfy her responsibility to the patient under Rule 2 
At a meeting held on the following day, a letter was col 
sidered from the Medical Secretary of the Committee on th 
causes and prevention of blindness, requesting the Board 
/nominate a representative or representatives to give ev 
dence before the Committee as to the training of midwiv« 
in respect. of the prevention of ophthalmia neonatorul 
The Board nominated Dr. J. 8. Fairbairn and the Secretar 
as representatives to give evidence as ‘to the training ‘ 
midwives in respect of the prevention of ophthalm! 
neonatorum before the Committee on the causes and pr 


INSTITUTE. OF . PHysics.—It is. announced, that 
this institute has now béen incorporated and, has. begun to 
carry out:its, work. The object of the institute .is,,on.the 
one hand, to secure the recognition of the professional status 
of the.physicist,.and,on the other hand, to coordinate the 
‘work of all the societies interested in physical science or; its 
applications, This coordination has already been, secured 

py the participation of five of these societies—namely, the 
Physical Society of London, the Optical Society, the Faraday 
Society, the Royal Microscopical Society, and, the Rontgen 
Soeiety.. .The: first list,.of members includés. the names.of 
‘over 200 Fellows.:: Sir J. J. Thomson, the retiring President 
of the Royal Society, has accepted .the invitation..of the 
Board. to become the first and at present , the only Honorary 
Fellow. The first, president, of the institute is, Sir Richard 
Glazebrook, F.R.S8., who, will preside. at the first statutory 
meeting of. the institute,.to be held early in the new..year, 
Particulars with, regard, to the. qualifications required 
for the different grades. of membership can -be. obtained, on 
application to the secretary, 10, Essex-street; London, W.C.2. 
Fellows elected before May Ist, 1921, will have the privilege 
of being styled Founder-Fellows::;*) oe) vorayn nits ; 


CHILD. STUDY SOcIETY.—At a, meeting of. the 
society on Nov.,18th Dr. James Kerr presided, and Dr. F,. G. 
Crookshank read a paper on the Anthropological Study of 
Mongolian,.and other, Defectives, illustrated ..by. lantern 
slides, .After pointing. out the occurrence in England. of 
various ethnic types of defectives described by Robert 
Chambers im 1835 and Langdon. Down in. 1865 4D. their 
respective theories of human origin, the. lecturer said that 
though a type. of .Mongolian imbecility is recognised by 
physicians, the homologies between these and, other types 
are. not so generally, admitted. That, such homologies do 
exist! Dr. Crookshank maintains, and he showed a new and 
interesting series of lantern slides indicating the homologies 
obtaining in respect of posture between Mongolian imbeciles 
racial Mongols, and orangs.; between. cases of dementia 
preecox, primitive .Indo-Aezans and chimpanzees, and 
between negroes and gorillas. He also maintained that. the 
only hypothesis of human descent reconcilable with those 
homologies was such ‘a, polyphyletic one as that of Klaatsch 
or some modification thereof. ah 
‘yds, Hees Shrubsall thought to find an: explanation. of 
different types of mental defect in a derangement in 
the balance of the various internal gland excretions. Dr. 
GCrookshank replied that acceptance of .the theory accen- 
tuated rather than diminished the importance. of the 
homologies described, and maintained that while such a 
theory needs more precise definition, it does not, unless 
combined with some hypothesis involving questions of 
neredity and descent, really explain either the occurrence of 
sporadic mental defect or the persistence of the recognised 
human and anthropoid races. He explained that what was 
necessary for the .better comprehension of phenomena 
around us was. the free examination of all , relevant 

ypotheses. 


1 Pr. Crookshank has already. outlined these theories, vide the 


Unive rsal Medical Record (1913), and the Proceedings of the Royal yention | of : blindness. The Board recommended hat 
Society of Medicine, Section for the Study of Disease in Children, | M« A. -Pilliet, one’.of the inspectors of midwives 
aera he County of London,.be invited to give evidence. 


for tl 
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1} ScOTTISH BOARD OF HEALTH.—The Consultative last SIX years, and was well satisfied with his results. He 
Mouncil on Medical and Allied Services, appointed by the | entirely disagreed with the statement that complete prolapse 
-cottish Board of Health, have presented to the Board un | Cannot be cured by perineal operations. Dr. Gemmell 
nterim Report on a reference made to them by the Board | thought that a fixation operation was sometimes required. 
}'n the subject of a scheme of medical service for Scotland. | He had met with cases where a ventrifixation combined with 
‘he Report is being printed as a Parliamentary paper, and colporrhaphy had given better results than the latter 
all be published by H.M. Stationery Office in the course of | Operation alone. 
few days. . 
| y THE LATE Sir E. VENNING.—Sir Edgcombe 
\ HOSPITAL FOR NERVE CASES NEAR BRISTOL.— Venning, F.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., died recently at his 
}shton Court, near Bristol, which was used as a hospital | fesidence, in Falmouth, in his 84th year. The deceased was the 
or officers during the war, has been leased for five years to | 80n of the late Mr. Meybohm Venning, and received his medical 
,ae Ministry of Pensions, and has been opened as a hospital education at St. George’s Hospital, London. He qualified 
yr nerve cases. It contains 120 beds, which will all be ) M.R.C.S. in 1858 and L.R.C.P. in 1862. Five years later he 
| quired for cases in the Bristol area. Ashton Court is took the F.R.C.S. Eng. After serving as house surgeon and 
(arrounded by gardens and a park, which will doubtless be | Surgical registrar at St. George’s Hospital he joined the Army 
)2preciated by the patients. The institution will also | Medical Department, and was for 15 years surgeon to the 
toyide suitable training in handicrafts; the stables are to | 1st Life Guards. _In 1873 he married Miss F. EK. Pearson, 
| 3 fitted up as workshops. daughter of Captain Aylmer Pearson, who died about three 


years ago. Sir Edgcombe Venning was a vice-president of 
| LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—Mr. Murray, of | the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society and the Medical Society 
‘tbemarle-street, London, W., announces a new edition of of London. Among his distinguished patients at one time 
/r. Frederick Soddy’s volume on ‘‘The Interpretation of | was Mr. Balfour, at the close of whose Ministry in 1905 
‘adium.”’—Mr. Henry Kimpton announces the forthcoming | Edgcombe Venning received his knighthood. He took up 
iblication of the following new books and new editions: 


1 his residence several years ago at Falmouth, where he was 

| Exophthalmic Goitre and its Non-Surgical Treatment,” by highly respected ; he took great interest in the local hospital 
'r. Israel Bram ; ‘‘ Operative Gynecology,” by Dr. H. S. | and was a member of the committee. 

frossen ; ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Artificial Crown, Bridge, . ; 

(id Porcelain Work,” by Professor George Evans: ‘“ Prac. THE BRITISH DENTISTS HospPitaL.—The eighth 

ical Text-book of Midwifery for Nurses,” by Dr. Robert | annual report of this institution, which has just been issued, 

Fdine ; “‘ Fundamentals of Human Anatomy, including its | Shows that its scope is being continuously enlarged. The 

) rderland Districts, from the Viewpoint of a Practitioner,” | hospital now has working agreements with the St. Pancras, 
| Dr. Marsh Pitzman; ‘Infant Education,’ by Dr. Eric | Wandsworth, and Lewisham Councils respectively, enabling 
‘itchard. the mothers and infants attending the Welfare Centres 


hi there to obtain adequate dental treatment, and the provision 
| THE ABERYSTWYTH GUARDIANS AND AN EX-SERVICE | of artificial teeth whenever necessary, at the hospital’s treat- 
‘PLICANT.—At their meeting on Noy. 22nd the Aberystwyth | ment centres in Camden Town,Clapham Common, and Lewis- 
yard of guardians considered the reply received from Dr. | ham. The Battersea, Greenwich, Hampstead, and Holborn 
Ndison, Minister of Health, on their observations respecting | Borough Councils have also arranged with the British 
2 appointment of a successor to the late Dr. Bonsall. Of Dentists’ Hospital for the institution of dental clinics for 
(2 two applicants for the post one was Dr. A. Thomas, who | the same class of patients at the Councils’ own centres, the 
\rved throughout the war, but he was not appointed. | necessary equipment and the services of dentists being 
| -soldiers and townspeople took up the matter and held provided by the hospital executive. At Greenwich, Hamp- 
jotest meetings, and as the matter was decided solely | stead, Holborn, Paddington, and Wandsworth, under agree- 
the country guardians voting against Dr. Thomas, | ments with the hospital, the patients attending the local 
= matter was reported to Dr. Addison. In his reply | tuberculosis dispensaries are enabled to obtain advice and 
| the board Dr. Addison advised the guardians to | the necessary dental treatment on the recommendation of 
“onsider their decision, pointing out that the country | the medical officer of health. Negotiations are proceeding 
lected public bodies to appoint ex-Service men to vacant | for similar provision by the hospital in other metropolitan 
i boroughs. At Lewisham new arrangements with the 
London County Council will enable 2200 school children 
per annum to be given dental treatment. The report 
includes statistics of the number of attendances and the 
work done at the various treatment centres and clinics, and 
a balance-sheet which shows a deficit of £140 for the year 
1919. The offices of the British Dentists’ Hospital are at 
31, Camden-road, London, N.W. 1. 


CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS : OPENING OF GLASGOW CLUB.—The Incorporated 
Society of Trained Masseuses (I.8.T.M.) and the Institute of 
Massage and Remedial Gymnastics of Manchester have 
joined and have been granted a Royal Charter under the 
above designation; the society will be briefly known as 
the C.S.M.M.G. In April, 1919, the local members of the 
I.S.T.M. formed a club and took a room at 13, Newton-place. 
Since that date the collection of a library has been begun, 
and lectures have been given by the members of the medical 
profession every month. At a meeting on Oct. 30th, 1920, a 
new and larger room was formally opened. Mrs. Edmund 
Toms, one of the early members of the I.8.T.M., presided, 
and addresses were delivered by Mr. J. Hogarth Pringle, 
Dr. James Russell, Dr. John Graham (professor of 
Anatomy, Anderson’s College), and Miss Gordon (Inspector 
of Massage under the Ministry of Pensions (Scotland) ). 
Mr. Pringle congratulated the members on forming 
a club, and advised them to get in touch and keep in 
touch with the medical profession. They would find that 
conservative opinion might delay their activities, but only 
for a time; they must not act except under medical control. 
Dr. Russell spoke of the experiences of the war, and 
emphasised that war wounded were not alone the objects of 
benefit from massage and medical gymnastics. Others were 
the cases crippled by infantile paralysis as well as by rickets, 
and those who had sustained injuries. ._Professor Graham 
expressed his approval of the teaching in anatomy to the 
students of massage who had attended his demonstrations, 
and of the high standard exacted. Miss Gordon entertained 
the meeting with her account of massage, or the want of it, 
in the early years of the war, showing how this had been 
overcome mainly by the activities of the society. A presenta- 
tion to Mrs. H. Rutherfurd, the honorary secretary of the 
club, was made at the end of the meeting in appreciation of 
her exertions since its inception. 














































sidered the letter, and there were warm passages between 
hintry and town members, but in the end the guardians, 
|'22 votes to 8, decided to adhere to their decision, and 
/ ented any interference from the authorities. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND OBSTETRICAL AND GYN2CO- 
GICAL SOcCIETY.—At the last meeting of this society, held 
Liverpool, with Dr. J. E. Gemmell, the senior Vice- 
/sident, in the chair, Dr. F. Hamilton Lacey read a paper 
, the After-Results of Colporrhaphy Performed in 470 
)3es of Genital Prolapse. This figure represented the 
)mber traced out of 690 operations performed at St. Mary’s 
pSpitals, Manchester, during the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, 
thus three or more years had elapsed since the operation. 
3h patient was sent a printed list of questions, and a 
‘Sonal interview was arranged if possible. The cases 
“uped themselves into four classes—cystocele, rectocele, 
Japsus uteri, and inversion of the vagina around the 
pagated cervix. Operations for the repair of the perineum 
}¥ were excluded. The operations performed were 
;®Ylor colporrhaphy, posterior colporrhaphy combined 
h perineorrhaphy, and in some cases amputation of the 
/7Xin addition. Of the 470 patients who replied to the 
Stions, 391, or 83 per cent., stated that they were cured of 
|< prolapse. Of the remaining 79 cases, 29 came for 
‘Mination, and 17 of these had some prolapse, slight in 
| st cases. Only one case of procidentia was met with, in 
,oman aged 76. The amputation of the cervix did not 
|n to affect results. Colporrhaphies stood the strain of 
| sequent pregnancies well, but the failures naturally had 
} igher percentage of subsequent pregnancies than the 
/#s8ses. Professor Henry Briggs said he had been dis- 
} inted with his results from colporrhaphy, and did not 
) leaving the uterus in a retroverted position. He 
)dted if cases of prolapse could be cured by creating a 
| 8 0f scar tissue in place of the normal support of the 
‘ie floor. Dr. A. Donald said that colpo-perineorrhaphy 
| the best operation for prolapse. He had had cases with 
| ,0r five subsequent labours where the result had 
aimed good. He considered it quite unjustifiable to 
Ove the uterus in the treatment of prolapse. He, person- 
|, did not think the position in which the uterus was left 
| tered at all; narrowing the vagina was the important 
| t. Dr. A. Stookes had performed colporrhaphy for the 
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UNIVERSITY OF Bristou.—At the annual meeting 
of the Court of the University, held on Nov. 19th, it was 
unanimously resolved that the title of emeritus professor 
be conferred on Dr. Lloyd Morgan, late professor of psycho- 
logy and ethics, and on Mr. James Swain, late professor of 
surgery. The chairman, Mr. G. A. Wills, stated that their 
services to the University had been invaluable. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF DARTMOUTH.—As recently 
stated in THE LANCET, the Ministry of Health urged on the 
Dartmouth Town Council the necessity of appointing a 
whole-time officer as inspector of nuisances and as officer 
under existing Housing Regulations. The town council 
did not adopt the suggestion, and the Ministry last week 
sent another communication to the council, stating that 
the sanitary condition of the town in 1914 was far from 
good, and that in several instances the recommendations 
made in that year had not been acted upon. The com- 
munication also stated that none of the houses in the 
borough had been inspected since 1917, that the part-time 
appointment made by the town council was unsatisfactory, 
and that the Health Ministry was not prepared to sanction 
it with a view to repayment. 






















Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 16TH. 
Poor-law Hospitals and Infirmaries. 


Mr. ORMSBY-GORE asked the Minister of Health whether 
he had consulted the Association of Poor-law Unions regard- 
ing the proposed transfer of their hospitals to the county 
councils, under Clause 11 of the Ministry of Health 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill; how many beds were 
provided in Poor-law hospitals and infirmaries, in work- 
houses, and in separate institutions ; how many of these beds 
were vacant on March lst and Sept. lst, 1920, respectively ; 
and whether accommodation would be reserved for the boards 
of guardians’ needs in any hospitals or infirmaries to 
be transferred to the control or administration of the 
county councils.—Dr. ADDISON replied: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the negative. The number of 
beds in Poor-law institutions of various kinds on Jan. lst, 
1920, according to the returns supplied by the clerks to the 
guardians are: separate infirmaries, 35,264; separate institu- 
tions for defectives and other special classes, 5368 ; separate 
institutions for children, 34,673 ; other Poor. law institutions, 
204,995. Included in these figures are 1644 beds in children’s 
institutions, and 54,090 in ‘‘ other Poor-law institutions ”’ set 
apart for the sick. In a certain number of cases beds were, 
on the date of the return, still in the hands of the military 
authorities and have generally be excluded by the clerks in 
their statements. The total number of unoccupied beds 
was approximately, on March lst, 107,000, and on Sept. Ist, 
112,000. With regard to the last part of the question, a 
transfer would clearly not be approved if, as a result, 
Peon who at present can obtain hospital treatment would 
suffer. 

Indian Medical Officers in Persia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel SPENDER-CLAY asked the Secretary 
for War whether his attention had been called to the fact 
that officers of the Indian Medical Service now stationed in 
Persia had been in that country for over five years without 
leave ; and whether steps would be taken to replace these 
officers without further delay.—Mr. CHURCHILL replied: I 
am not quite clear from the honourable and gallant Member’s 
queston whether he refers to leave to the United Kingdom 
or to India. It is possible that a certain number of officers of 
the Indian Medical Service in Mesopotamia and Persia bave 
not had leave to the United Kingdom during the period 
mentioned. Everything possible is still being done to relieve 
officers who have served for lengthened periods without 
leave, but, owing to the shortage of officers of the Indian 

Medical Service, and to the greatly increased number of 

officers of that service required for duty in garrisons other 

than India, it is regretted that no promise can be given to 
relieve any particular officer. The granting of leave to 

India is a matter for the authorities under whom the officer 

may be serving, and I am sure that they are doing all that is 

possible in the matter, having regard to the prevailing 
conditions. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 17TH. 


Medical Officers and s.s. ‘‘ Patricia.” 


Captain HorcHkKINn asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Shipping Controller, with reference to the last voyage of 
the s.s. Patricia from Bombay to Liverpool, whether he was 
aware that medical officers stated that there was insufficient 
air-space in the cabins, that many of the first-class passengers 
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were put in third-class accommodation on ‘‘ E”’ deck, that ~ 
many passengers were unable to obtain fresh water to wash 
in, that there was no fresh water to wash clothes in, ‘that 
very little notice appeared 
submitted on the defects in sanitation, with some sugges- 
tions for improvement, that the ship continued in a most 
insanitary condition, especially on the troop decks, and that 
no ice was obtainable throughout the Red Sea, 1s 
only a 
ordinary sick 
An exhaustive 
tion of the homeward voyage of the Patricia. It is not 
correct that there was insufficient 
The accommodation in “EK” 
modation, but second-class ; 
first-class passengers were berthed on * E ” deck, owing to” 
the fact that 
decided that no women of any class should be berthed in 


berthed there. 
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to have been taken of @ report’ 


there being ~ 
little on board for very serious cases, so that the 
could have none.—Colonel WILSON replied: 
inquiry has been held in regard to the ques- 


air-space in the cabins, 
deck is not third-class accom- 
it is true that many of the 





the Government authorities at Bombay 
“B” deck, and consequently a number of officers had to be 
It istrue that no ice was obtainable through 


the Red Sea, except for hospital purposes. The supply taken 


at Bombay was considered ample to supply all needs as far 


as Egypt, but owing to the length of the voyage and the fact 
that the refrigerator was out of order, the supply put on 
board at Bombay was not sufficient, and consequently the 
five tons remaining when the ship arrived at Aden had to 
be reserved entirely for medical purposes. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 18TH. 


A Case of Tuberculous Meningitis. | 
Lieutenant-Commander HILTON YOUNG asked the Minister 
of Pensions whether his attention had been called to the 
case of Mrs. Olive Henry, widow of the late Private James 
William Henry, No. 21,103, Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
of 50, Millers-lane, Norwich, who enlisted in September, 
1916, and was discharged in February, 1919, as medically 
unfit with optic atrophy ; whether on April 3rd, 1919, the 
Ministry of Pensions notified the local committee that this 
disability was attributable to his service and had been assesse( 
and paid at 100 per cent.; whether Private Henry died or 
May 20th, 1920, of general paralysis, and the local committee 
assessed his widow’s pension at the appropriate rate in view 
of his death having been attributable to his disability 
whether that rate had now been reduced; and, if so, oF 
what grounds, in view of the decisions of the Ministry ant 
of the committee referred to.—Mr. TAN MACPHERSO) 
replied: After full consideration of this case the medica 
advisers of the Ministry found that the disease, tuberculous 
meningitis, which caused this soldier’s death, commencet 
after discharge and was not connected with the opti 
atrophy for which he was pensioned. The widow was accord 
ingly granted pension at the rate of 13s. 9d. a week unde 
Article 17 of the Royal Warrant, and was informed, 0: 
Oct. 9th last, of her right to appeal to the Pensions Appea 
Tribunal against the refusal of pension under Article 11 ¢ 
the Warrant. No appeal has yet been received. 


New Committee on Local Pensions Administration. 


Mr. Myers asked the Minister of Pensions if he could stat 
if the proposed committee to inquire into the local admini 
tration and the machinery of the Ministry had been set Uf 
and, if so, could he state the personnel of the committee, th 
terms of reference, and when the committee proposed | 
start their deliberations.—Mr. IAN MACPHERSON replied: Tl 
answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmativ 
The personnel of the committee is as follows: Major G.! 
Tryon, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
Pensions), chairman; Miss H. Kelly, C.B.E., J.P., memb 
of Portsmouth Local War Pensions Committee; Capta’ 
H. H. OC. Baird, D.S.O., editor of the Service Man; Maj 
R. Baker, M.P.; Mr. G. _W. Chrystal, C.B., Permane: 
Secretary, Ministry of Pensions; Mr. A. T. Davie 
C.B.E., M.P.;-Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Nisbet Hamilt: 


Grant, J.P., chairman of Perth County Local 
Pensions Committee; Major C. G. C. Hamilton, M.E 
Sir Henry P» Harris, K.B.E., M.P.; Major 


Henderson, M.C., M.P.; Mr. E. H. Hodgson, Assistant Sec! 
tary and Director of Establishments, Ministry of Pension 
Mr. C. F. Adair Hore, C.B., Senior Assistant Secreta? 
Ministry of Pensions; Mr. Walter Peel, C.B.E., Represen 
tive of the Association of Local War Pensions Committe 
Sir Samuel B. Provis, K.B.E., C.H., late Permanent Sec! 
tary, Local Government Board; Mr. R. E. Westawe 
Regional Director for Ulster; and Mr. Robert Young, M. 
The terms of reference are: ‘‘ To inquire into the system & 
methods of administration of the Ministry of Pensions, W. 
special reference to the working of the regional and lo 
committee system, and the existing arrangements fort 
issue of pensions.” It is hoped to call the committ 
,ogether during the course of next week. 
Position of the Voluntary Hospitals. ° 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir FREDERICK HALL asked the Minis 


of Health if his attention had been called to the report 4] 
the London Hospital might have to close some of its wa 
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ying to lack of funds ; 


if in the absence of hospital service, 
| pported mainly by voluntary contributions, the charge on 
2 National Exchequer for medical and surgical attendance, 
der the National Health Insurance Act, would be greatly 
: breased ; and if the Government had under consideration 
y proposal to give financial support to the London and 
1er voluntary hospitals.—Dr. ADDISON replied: Iam aware 
the statement referred to, and I hope that the National 
lief Fund will have regard to the special difficulties of the 
;ndon Hospital in distributing their grant of £700,000 
vards defraying the war deficits of the voluntary hospitals 
)the United Kingdom. Iam most anxious to preserve the 
untary system, and the proposals of the Government as 
itained in Clause.11 of the Ministry of Health (Miscel- 
/eous Provisions) Bill are put forward with a view of 
| isting the present urgent necessity. 


: London Epidemics. 
| fr. LEONARD LYLE asked the Minister of Health whether 
(could make any statement on the epidemics of diphtheria, 
)rlet fever, and influenza in London, giving the statistics 
‘ the last three months; whether he could furnish any 
‘lanation of the seriousness of the two first-named 
/lemics ; and what steps he and his advisers were taking 
_cope with them.—Dr. ApprIson replied: Scarlet fever 
| diphtheria have been exceptionally prevalent in London 
s autumn, but both diseases are of an exceedingly 
d type, and the death-rate in each case is far below that 
erienced in previous epidemics. I will send my honour- 
+ friend a statement Showing the number of notifications 
‘deaths from these diseases in London during the past 
}e months and also the number of deaths from influenza 
stered during the same period. There is no evidence of 
existence of epidemic influenza in this country at the 
Ment time. The origin of these waves of zymotic disease 
oscure. Similar, although more fatal, outbreaks occurred 
892 and 1893. I am glad to say that existing machinery 
| the available hospital accommodation have proved 
al to the task of coping with the present outbreaks. 


___ Defective Children in Brentford Union Hospital. 


t HERBERT NIELD asked the President of the Board of 
|cation whether he had received any communication with 
rence to the proposal of the Brentford board of guardians 
gage the services of a nurse-teacher, who should impart 
/e approved form of elementary instruction to the large 
ber of children who were inmates of the board’s 
vital at Isleworth, often for periods of considerable 
jth, suffering from various forms of tuberculous affec- 
J3 of the limbs and from other maladies, who were 
sly without elementary education, and not a few of 
ym were unable to read or write; and whether he could 
is way to make a grant to the guardians for the purpose 
)ois appointment being made, seeing that the Ministry 
ealth were unable to certify the institution, so as to 
le them to make the necessary provision.—Mr. H. Lewis 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of Education) replied: 
mmunication with regard to this proposal was received 
1¢ Board in June last and referred to the Ministry of 
»th. The Board have no power to make grants to an 
tution for defective children which is not certified by 
st under the Elementary Education (Defective and 
2ptic Children) Acts, 1899 to 1914. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 19ru. 
Nurse-Teacher for Isleworth Hospital. 
' HERBERT NIELD asked the Minister of Health whether 
-88 aware that at the Isleworth Hospital, under the 
y'0l of the Brentford Guardians, there were always a 

ver of children suffering from various complaints in 
plature of tuberculous affections of the limbs and other 
dies, the treatment of which was almost invariably 
derably prolonged, whereby the children were debarred 
receiving elementary instruction for a long period and 
|. they could best acquire it; and whether, in order to 

these circumstances, the Ministry would take steps, 
}t alone or in conjunction with the Education Depart- 
}, Or will endeavour to induce the latter Department to 
) & grant for the appointment of a nurse-teacher who 

impart elementary instruction to the children, and so 
) 1eir education whilst they were retained in the hos- 
—Dr. ADDISON replied : Yes, Sir; and I have informed 
; dardians that in my opinion it is desirable that such an 
‘ntment should be made. There are, however, no funds 
\f which a grant could be made by the Ministry of 
}h,nor am:I able: to certify that any sum is due in 


‘ct of the arrangement proposed from the Exchequer 
| ibution account of the County Council. 


| District Officers of Health. 

| ‘eral SIR Ivor Puruiprs asked the Minister of Health 
| er & county medical officer of health had any rights of 
} Vision over or responsibilty for the work of district 
'*8 of health; and, if not, whether he proposed to intro- 
| legislation to make any change in this respect.—Dr. 
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ment whether, as a result of the 
passed at the Washington Conference, steps were being taken 
to arrive at an international agreement on disinfection at 
ports of embarkation.—Mr. ¢ 
included in the agenda of 
ference of 1921, 
convention. 


Department whether a 
pensation for phthisis in the grinding industry under the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act; and if he was 
aware that the 
was the subject for the serious consideration of both 
employers and workmen.—Mr. 
of compensation has not yet been framed for this industry 
as inquiry had first to be made into the conditions in the 
different sections of the industry. 
long and difficult one, but is now 
hope that it will be possible shortly to proceed to the 
establishment of a scheme and of improved and more com- 
prehensive measures of prevention. The ques 
one deserving the serious consideration of 
workers concerned. 


(Nov. 27,'1920 142'] 








ADDISON replied: The answer 
is in the negative. 
nex1on with the fut 


to the first part of the question 
The last part is being considered in con- 
ure health services of the country. 


Monpbay, Nov. 22np. 


Medical Referee and Ealing War Pensions Committee. 


Sir HERBERT NIELD asked the Minister of Pensions 
whether the Regional Director of the Ministry of Pensions, 
London Region, at Burton Court, S.W., received on or about 


Noy. 12th a registered letter from the Ealing Local War 
Pensions Committee referring 


to statements made to 
the officers of that committee by the medical referee for 
Haling to the following effect: That the Ministry had shown 
him, the medical referee, the whole of the correspondence 
between the Ministry and the committee; that the Ministry 
had informed him that they were not in a position to compel 
the committee to send a greater number of cases to him ; 
that the Ministry could make things very uncomfortable for 
the committee; that the Ministry would make the com- 
mittee suffer for his, the referee’s, treatment in another 
way; that he, the referee, need not worry about his ultimate 
appointment as chief medical referee for Ealing; that he 
must be patient, as the Ministry had made up their minds to 
wipe out the Ealing committee ; whether, if such a letter had 
been received, why no answer had been sent to it; whether, 
as the allegations had not been denied, the Ministry were 
prepared to stand by them; in that case, whether such a 
challenge by permanent officials towards a local committee 
against whom no charge could be brought had his sanction : 
and, if not, what action he proposed to take to make his 
chief and subordinate officials responsible, after due inquiry, 
in order to protect local committees engaged upon the 
voluntary administration of war pensions throughout the 
country against such bureaucratic intolerance and insult,— 
Major TRYON (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions) replied: A letter, dated Nov. llth, was received 
at the headquarters of the London Region, addressed to the 
Regional Director by the secretary of the Ealing Local War 
Pensions Committee; and containing statements in the 
terms mentioned in the question alleged to have been made 
bya medical referee to the secretary of the committee. The 
medical referee was interviewed by an officer of the Regian, 
and denied having made the statements attributed to him. 
A letter to that effect was sent by the Regional Director to 
the chairman of the committee on Nov. 20th. 


International Anthrax Agreement. 
Major HILLs asked the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
resolutions as to anthrax 


SHORTT replied : The question is 
the International Labour Con- 
with a view to the adoption of a draft 


Compensation for Phthisis in Grinding Ind ustry. 
Mr. WILLIAM THORNE asked the Secretary for the Home 
scheme had been framed for com- 
prevalence of this disease in the industry 
SHORTT replied: A scheme 


The inquiry has been a 
nearing completion, and I 


tion is certainly 
the employers and 
TUESDAY, Nov. 23RD. 


Lord Haldane and the London University Site. 
Sir WILLIAM DAVISON asked the President of the Board of 


Education whether he agreed, on behalf of the Government, 
to purchase from the Duke of Bedford the site at the rear of 
the British Museum for the University of London for the 
sum of £425,000 without making any inquiries as to 
previous negotiations in 1911 and 1912 between Lord Haldane, 
a Member of His Majesty’s Government, Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on University Education in London, and 
Sir Francis Trippel, who had obtained an option for the 
purchase of a 
by the Government ; whether he was aware of a letter dated 
Dec. 15th, 1911, from Lord Haldane to Sir Francis Trippel, 
subsequently published in the press, in which 
stated that he had laid the proposal before the Prime 
Minister, who entirely approved of the same: and whether 
he could inform the House as to.the area of the land which 
was then proposed to be purchased, the price asked for the 
same, stating the price per acre as compared with the price 
per acre of the land now agreed to be purchased, so that the 


portion of the site now agreed to be purchased 


Lord Haldane 
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House might have these material facts before it when con- 
sidering the agreement which had now been entered 
into with the Duke of Bedford by the Government.— 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS replied: The answer to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative; the answer to the last 
two parts is in the negative. Any tentative negotiations 
which Lord Haldane may have entered into at the somewhat 
remote dates mentioned did not result in any engagement 
or agreement which in any way bound either the Govern- 
ment, of which he was 4 Member, or their successors in office. 
The action of the present Government in making their offer 
to the University in April last was decided upon solely as 
the result of their own independent consideration of the 
needs of the University as they found them at that time, 
and, as the honourable Member has already been informed, 
was not in any way determined by anything which took 
place in 1911 and 1912. 





















Child Adoption. 

Viscountess ASTOR asked the Secretary for the Home 
Department if he would state how far progress had been 
made in drafting proposals dealing with child adoption; and 
when he proposed to introduce legislation to give effect to 
them.—Mr. SHortTT replied: I understand that the com- 
mittee which I appointed in August to consider this question 
are now drafting their report and hope to present it before 
very long. I cannot make any statement as to legislation at 
present. 

Medical Boards in Belfast. 

Mr. DEVLIN asked the Minister of Pensions whether it 
was proposed to transfer the medical boards in connexion 
with the Ulster Region of the Ministry of Pensions from the 
Grand Gentral Hotel, Belfast, their present headquarters, in 
the centre of the city, to Hilden Convalescent Hospital, 
which was on the outskirts of the city ; whether it would 
be most inconvenient for the disabled men to have to travel 
so far to be examined, as the long journey would cause 
unnecessary suffering, and the expense in tramway fares 
would be very great; and whether, as there had been no 
complaint regarding the present arrangements, he would 
take steps to cancel the proposed transfer.—Major T’'RYON 
replied: The Commissioners of Public Works are responsible 
for the provision of accommodation for this Ministry in 
Ireland, and I understand that in the interests of national 
economy the Grand Central Hotel, which at present accom- 
modates both the Ulster Regional Headquarters and the 
Ulster Medical Area Boards, must be vacated as soon as 
possible. As the Medical Boards are not likely to continue 
indefinitely at their present strength, the heavy capital 
expenditure necessary for the purchase of a building or site 
in the centre of the city cannot be justified, and as lam 
informed that suitable premises cannot be obtained on a short 
lease, the provision of temporary hutting upon a vacant site 
offers the best solution. It was first proposed to place the huts 
on the old asylum’s ground, which is centrally situated, but 
the Belfast Corporation declined. to let the site, and in default 
of a more central site the Commissioners of Public Works 
have the Hilden Convalescent Hospital grounds under con- 
sideration as an alternative. I will inform my honourable 
friend as soon as a definite decision has been reached by the 
Commissioners. My honourable friend is doubtless aware 
that compensation for loss of time and travelling expenses 
may be claimed by the pensioners. 


Unidentified Mental Cases. 

Lieutenant-Commander KENWORTHY asked the Minister 
of Pensions whether a photographic gazette of all un- 
identified ex-Service men who were inmates of mental 
hospitals was being prepared ; if so, when it would be ready 
and how it would be distributed.—_Major ENTWISTLE asked 
the Minister of Pensions if it was a fact that a number of 
unidentified ex-Service men were at the present time 
inmates of lunatic asylums and mental hospitals; and, if 
so, would he at once arrange for the publication of 
a journal containing photographs of these men and 
issue it to the general public in the hope that some 
of these men might be identified by relatives and 
friends.—Major TRYON replied: I am glad to have this 
opportunity of correcting the unfortunate impression which 
seems to be prevalent that there are many unidentified 
ex-Service men in mental institutions. The fact is that 
of all the male patients admitted since August 1st, 1914, 
to county and borough asylums in England and Wales only 
four are at present unidentified ; and of these two are over 
60, one over 50, and the other is about 16 years of age. My 
right honourable friend, the Secretary for War, in a reply on 
Nov. 17th, stated that there was no unidentified soldier in 
the mental hospitals under the control of the War Office, and 
so far as my Department is aware, there is no unidentified 
ex-Service man in any other mental institution. — Dr. 
MURRAY: Does that apply to Scotland, or only to England 


and Wales ?—Major TRYON : I have not had the whole of the 
returns from Scotland, but I have 
cases will be found in Scotland. 


the hope that no such 


ARNOLD, EDWARD, London 
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Sy 


CLoyp J. HEAD AND Co., Chicago. 


Maternitas. A Book Concerning the Care of the Prospective 
Mother and Her Child. By Professor C. E. Paddock, M.D. 
Pp. 216. $1.75. : | 


HEADLEY BROTHERS, London. 


Symbiosis. A Socio-Physiological Study of Evolution. By H. 
Reinheimer. Pp. 295. 15s. 
HopcEs, FiGeIs, AND Co., Dublin. MuLLUAN AND Son, Belfast 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, London. 
Autobiography of Sir C. A. Cameron. With Introduction bj 
Sir James H. M. Campbell, Bart., P.C. Pp. 162. 7s. 6d. 


HoEBER, PAUL B., New York. 


The School of Salernum, English Version. By Sir John Harington 
F. R. Packard, M.D., and F. H. Garrison, M.D. Pp. 216. $3.75. 

Diabetes: a Handbook for Physicians and Their Patients. B; 
P. Horowitz, M.D. $2.00. 


KARGER, S., Berlin. 


Uber die Symptomatologie und Therapie der Magen- und Due 
denalgeschwiire. Von Dr. E. Rosenthal. Pp. 72 and plates 
M.12. 

Studien tiber Darmtrigheit. Von Dr. F. X. Mayr. Pp. 266. M.2 

Die Wurmfortsatzentziinduns. Von Dr. A. Rheindorf. Pp. 24 


M.18. 
Uber Disposition. Von Dr. F. v. Szontagh. Pp. 347. M.18. 


Die Abderhaldensche Reaktion. Von Dr. G. Ewald. Pp, 21 
M.24. 

Kursus der Psychotherapie und des Hypnotismus. Von Sar 
Rat. Dr. G. Flatau. Pp. 176, M.16. 

Die Schlafstorungen und ihre Behandlung. Von Dr. L. J 
Bergman. Pp. 156. M.12. 

Die Behandlung schwichlicher Kinder in éffentlicher Fiirsorg 
Von Dr. J. Ritter. Pp. 40. M.4. 

Innere Secretion und Dementia Przecox. 


Pp. 64. 4. 
Gynikologisches Vademekum. Von Dr. A. Duhrssen. Pp. 28 


Von O. Lessin 


M.12. 
Geburtshilfliches Vademekum. Von Prof. A. Duhrssen. Pp, & 


M.19. 
Kompendium der Augenheilkunde. Von Prof. Dr. P. Sile 
Pp. 304. M.20 


Therapeutisches Vademekum fiir die Kinderpraxis. Von Dr. | 
Kleinschmidt. Pp. 196. M.15. 

Diagnostische Winke fiir die tiigliche Praxis. Von San. Rat. L 
E. Gratzer. Pp. 264. M.16. 


Kimpton, HENRY, London. 
Exophthalmic Goitre and its Non-surgical Treatment. By I. Bra: 
M.D. Pp. 438. 32s. ; 
Practical Text-book of Midwifery for Nurses. By R. Jardir 
M.D. T7thed.- Pp. 296. 7s. 6d. 
The Fundamentals of Human Anatomy, including its Borderla: 


Districts. By M. Pitzman, M.D. Pp. 356. 24s. 
Operative Gynecology. By H. S. Crossen, M.D. 2nd ¢ 
Pp. 717. 63s. 


Lippincort, J. B., Co., Philadelphia and London. 
The Nature of Animal Light. By E. N. Harvey, Ph.D. Pp. 1 
10s. 6d. 
MASSON ET CIE, Paris. ! 
Les Antigénes et les Anticorps. Caractéres Généraux. Appliv 
tions Diagnostiques et Thérapeutiques. Par M. Nicolle, 
l'Institut Pasteur de Paris. Pp.115. Fr.4.50. 
Manuel d’Urétroscopie. Par Robert Henry et André Demone!l 
Préface du Dr. Marion. Pp.116. Fyr.25. 
Le Diabéte Sucré. Etudes Cliniques Physiologiques Thé 
peutiques. Par le Dr. Marcel Labbé, Professeur de Patholo 
Générale a la Faculté de Paris. Pp. 376. Fr.20. : 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PrEss, London. 
The Logic of the Unconscious Mind. 
Pp.316. 16s. 
RIVERTON PRESS, Chicago. 
Impotence and Sterility, with Aberrations of the Sexual Funct 
and Sex Gland Implantation. By G. F. Lydston, M.D. Pp.: 


QrEINKOPFF, T., Leipzig and Dresden. ie 
Die Physikalische Chemie in der inneren Medizin. 
Dr. H. Schade. Pp. 370. £1 ls. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Press, London. 
Regulations and Courses for Internal Students for the Sesé 
1920-21. 
Regulations for External Students, September, 1920. 
WILEY, JOHN, AND SONS, New York. CHAPMAN AND Hau, Lond 
Scientific and Applied Pharmacognosy. By H. Kraemer, Ph 
onded. Pp.47l. 38s. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, London. r 
Some Conclusions on Cancer. By C. Creighton, M.D. 


WILSON, EFFINGHAM, and STEVENS AND SONS, London. 
Income Tax Acts as they Affect the Public. By G. F, Em 
Lu.M. Pp. 268. 2ls. 


WITHERBY, H. F’. AND G., London. | 2 
Initiative in Evolution. By W. Kidd, M.D., F.R.S.E. Pp. 26 


By M. K. Brad 


Von P: 


Pp. 365. 
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Appointments. 


Juccessful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suttable for this column, are 
invited to forward to Tar LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 


| .NNAND. W. F,, M.D. Lond., has been appointed Physician to the 
| Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. 
sLACKLEY, J. F., B.A., M.D., B.Ch., B.A.O. Dub., Regional Medical 
Officer on the staff of the Ministry of Health for Cumberland, 
| Westmorland, and North Lancashire. 
) JOWKER, R. R. §., M.B., Ch.B., House Physician, Western Infirmary, 
| Glasgow. 
Ware, iWeert., 0.1. Durh.. M.R.C.S., L.8.A., D.P.H. Irel., Assistant 
Medical Officer of Health for the County of Devon. 
iVANS, E. P., M.D. Lond., Regional Medical Officer for West Wales. 
| fODGSON, J. W., M.D., Assistant Medical Officer in charge of the 
| Electrical Department of the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital. 
| ICDONALD, N., O.B.E.. M.B., Ch.B. Vict., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
Honorary Anesthetist, Queen Mary’s Hospital for the East End, 










Stratford. 
| BR, J., M.B., C.M. Edin.. Certifying Surgeon under the Factory 
i: or sbop Acts for the St. Andrew’s District of the county 
of Fife. 
| VOTHERSPOON, Mrs. R. L., L.R.C.P. & S. Edin., L.R.F.P.S. Glasg., 
Assistant School Medical Officer to the Hastings Education 
Authority. 

,%& Johns Hospital for Diseases of the Skin: SIBLEY, W. K., 
| M.D. Cantab., M.R.C.P., Physician-in-Charge of the Electrical 
Department; Wuirr, Eva, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Electro- 
_ therapeutist; Kapoor, S. R., L.R.C.P, & S. Edin., Medical 
' Registrar. 
'b, Thomas’s Hospital: MacLEan, H., M.D. Aberd., D.Sc. Lond., 
\ M.Sc. Liverp., Director of Clinical Medical Unit. Staf: 
GARNETT, D. G., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., MAXWELL, L. B., 
| M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., DOW, OW. As MRCS, 128.0.P. 
Lond., CoHEN, C. B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., McARTHUR, 
ie. G..F., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond., Squrres, F. V., M.R.C.S., 
}) U.R.C.P. Lond., Wanker, A. R., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
| ANTHONY, W. M., M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P. Lond., Casualty Officers 
and Resident Anesthetists; BLAMPIED, H. J., M.R.C.S., 
_ L.R.C.P. Lond., Onmp, E. S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Hosss, 
| ¥. B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., CARDELL, J. D. M., M.R.C.S., 
_L.R.C.P. Lond., Resident House Physicians ; WARE, S. A. T., 
i) M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Resident House Physician for 
}| Children; CHURCHER, D. G., M.B., B.S. Lond., HanuiweEwn, 
|, A. C., M.B., B.Ch. Cantab., NEILSON, D. F. A., M.R.C.S., 
' B.R.C.P. Lond., SrPence, D. B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
_ Resident House Surgeons; FouEy, W. B., M.B., B.S. Lond., 
|| Resident Orthopedic House Surgeon; MARRINER, H. I., 
M.R.C.8S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Resident House Surgeon for Ear, 
|| Nose, and. Throat; Ropinson, R. H. O. B., M.B., B.Ch. 
\' Cantab., House Surgeon to Block 8; HALE, J., B.Ch. Cantab., 
_ Senior Obstetric House Physician: HUMPHREYS, R. M., 
M.B., B.Ch. Oxon., Junior Obstetric House Physician ; 
|| ROBERTs, E. D. T., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Senior Oph- 
thalmic House Surgeon; McLEan, C. F'., M.R.C.S8., L.R.C.P. 
_Lond., Junior Ophthalmic House Surgeon; CAVENAGH, 
' J. B., M.B., B.Ch. Oxon., Byrnp, C. H. C., M.B., B.S. Lond., 
_Houtmes, H. W. H., M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P. Lond., SHaw., J. A. P., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., KENDALL,  G. M., M.B. Cantab., 


'M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Hammton, C. K. J., M.B.C.S., 
iaR.C.P. Lond., Horny, J. T. §S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
Spoor, A. T., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Clinical Assistants. 








VB ucuncies, 


‘For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 


ergavenny, Monmouthshire Asylwm.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £400. 

dford County Hospital.—H.8. and Asst. H.S. £180 and £150. 

rmingham General Hospital.—Res. Anesth.,H.P.,and H.S. £100. 
Also two H.S.’s. £125. 

adford Royal Eye and Ear Hospital.—Aural S. 

econshire County Couwncil.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

istol Royal Infirmary.—Cas. H.S. £120. 

mbridge, Addenbrooke’s Hospital.—H.S. and Pre Pin e-6130! 

ve Town University.—Chair of Bio-Chemistry. £990. 

rdif, King Edward VII. Hospital.—H.S. £200. 

ural London Throat, Nose, and Ear Hospital, Gray's Inn-road, 
W.C.—Two Res. H.S.’s. £75. 

y of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, E. 
—Asst.M.O £150. 

omal Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern- 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &e. 
mberland County Council.—Asst. County M.O. £500. 

rlington County Borough.—Female Asst. School M.O. £500, 

| waster Royal Infirmary and Dispensary.—Asst. H.S. £225. 
on District Asylum, Downpatrick.—Asst. M.O.’s. £300. 
st London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, E.—Two Asst. P.’s. 

| ae University.—Lectureship on Orthopedic Surgery. 

| ster, Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital—Sen.H.S. £250. 

| kestone, Royal Victoria Hospital.—Res.M,.O. £150. 

leshead County Borough Mental Hospital, Stannington, North- 

/ umberland.—Asst. M.O. £350. 

| ae entre Royal Infirmary and Eye Institution.—Asst. H.S. 





— 


a a 2. 


| mpstead General and North-West London Hospital, Haverstock 
| Hill, N.W.—H.P., H.S., Cas. M.O.,and Cas. 8.0. £150. 
| ddersfield Royal Infirmary.—Sen. H.S. £250. 


. 
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Hull and Goole Port Sanitary Authority.—Asst. M.O.H. 

Hull Royal Infirmary.—Asst. H.S. £150, 
Anesth. 

Leicestershire and Rutland “Mental Hospital, Narborough, near 
Leicester.—Temp. M.O. 7 gns. per week. 

Lenham Sanatorium.—Med. Supt. £650. 

Lewes Victoria Hospital and Dispensary.—Res. M.O. 

Liverpool, David Lewis Northern Hospital.—H.S. £120. 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
M.O.’s. £300. 

London Lock Hospital, 91, Dean-street, W.—Hon. §S. 

Manchester, Ancoats Hospital, Mill-street.—H.S. £150, 

Parga Royal Sex Bathing Hospital for Tuberculosis.—Female S. 


£750. 
Hon. Asst. S. and Hon, 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Tuberculosis and Diseases of the 
Lungs and Heart, North wood, Middlesex.—Asst. P. 

Newark Hospital and Dispensary.—Res. H.S. £200. 

Heweastle-upor Tune Hospital for Sick Children.—Jun. Res. M.O. 


Nottingham Children’s Hospital.—Female Res. H.S. £200. 

Nottingham City Asylum.—Second Asst. M.O. £400. 

Nottingham General Hospital.—Res. Cas.O. £300. Also H.S. £200. 

Plymouth Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

Pontypridd Urban District Council.—_Female Asst. M.O. £550. 

Portsmouth and Southern Counties Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Pembroke-road.—Oph. 8. 

Portsmouth Royal Hospital.—Sen. H.S. £200. 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, Marylebone- road, N.W.— 
Pathologist and Registrar, £200. 

Reading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.—Second H.S. £200. 

Romford Isolation Hospital.—M.0.H. and Med. Supt. £800. 

Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.—Cas. O. £100. 
Res. Obst. Asst. £150. Also Three Chief Assts. 
Also Med. Registrar. £250. 

Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and 
S,H.—Cas.O. £100. 

Ryde, Royal Isle of Wight County~Hospital.—Res. H.S. £250. 

St. Helens Hospital, Lancashire.—H.8. £250. 

Salford Royal Hospital.—Cas. H.S. £150. 

Shanghai Municipal Cowncil.—Asst. M.O. 6000 Taels. 

South Eastern Hospital for Children, Sydenham, S.E.—Res. M.O. 
£50 


Also 
50 guineas. 


Women, Waterloo-road, 


Southport General Infirmary.—Jun. H.S. £175. 

South Shields, Ingham Infirmary and South Shields and Westoe 
Dispensary.—Sen. and Jun. H.S. £225 and £175. 

Swansea County Borough.—Asst. M.O. £500. 

Wadsley, near Sheffield, West Riding County Asylum:.—Third 
M.O. £400. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—H.S. £50. 

West Norfolk and King’s Lynn Hospital.—Res. M.O. £150. 

Weston-super-Mare Hospital.—H.S8. £180. 

Windsor, King Edward VII. Hospital.—H.S8. £200. 

Worcestershire County Council.—Asst. County M.O. £500. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, 8.W., gives notice 
of vacancies for Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at Pontypool and at Hucknall. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


ALLAN.—On Novy. 14th, at Carlton-road, Putney, the wife of Peter 
Allan, M.D., D.P.H., of a son. 

BARRY.—-On Nov. 19th, at Saxley Meath Green. Horley, the wife of 
Capt. J. H. Barry, D.S.0., M.C., R.A.M.C., of a son. 

Davis.—On Nov. 19th, at 46, Harley-street, W. 1, to the wife of 
Edward D. D. Davis, F.R.C.S.—a daughter. 

Savory.—On Nov. 15th, at ‘‘Bedwardine,’’ Upper Norwood, S.E,, 
the wife of Dr. C. H. Savory, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


ACHESON—RENNOLDSON.—On Nov. 17th, at St. Paul's Presbyterian 
Church, South Shields, Malcolm K. Acheson, MOF M.D... ‘to 
Dorothy J. Rennoldson, youngest daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph M. Rennoldson, Fairfield, South Shields. 

CowaN—Davis.—On Nov. 20th, at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, by 
special licence, Alastair Forbes Cowan, M.B., Ch.B. Edin., to 
Edyth Isabel, younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Davis, 
The Poplars, Enfield. 


Asst. 








DEATHS. 


EDGELOW.—On Nov. 20th, at Evelyn-gardens, after a short illness, 
George Edgelow, M.D., in his 76th year. 

BENT.—On Nov. 18th, at Crossley House, Chiswick, J. G. F. Bent, 
M.D. Edin. 

HoLLAND.—On Noy. 15th, Henry Frederick Holland, M.D;,/J.P., of 
Charterhouse-road, Godalming. 

KEELE.—On Nov. 20th, suddenly, at Southampton, John Rushworth 
Keele, O.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

MAcLEOD.—On Noy. 16th, at Murtle, Aberdeenshire, Clement R. 
Macleod, M.C., M.B., D.P.H. Camb., late Captain, R.A.M.C. 


N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion af Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deathe. 








SALARIES OF SCHOOL DENTISTS.—At the last 
meeting of the Devon Education Committee the salaries 
of the school dental surgeons came under discussion. It 
was stated that the salaries of these gentlemen were less 
than those fixed by the Dental Association. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided to give each officer an additional £50 
per annum towards the travelling expenses and to allow the 
matter of increase of salaries to stand over for the present. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 
MEETINGS OF SEHOTIONS. 
Tuesday, Nov. 30th. 
SECTION OF TROPICAL MEDICINE: at 5 P.M. 
To appoint Organising Committee to prepare nominations 
for the offices of President, Honorary Secretaries, and Council, 
and to draw up Regulations for the conduct of the Section. 


‘Paper: ek aa 3 
Dr. F. G. Rose: Incidence of Filariasis in British Guiana. 


Demonstrations : 

Dr. J. Gordon Thomson and Major J. A. Sinton, V.C., I.M.S.: 

Leishmania Donovani, in Cultures, Recovered from Spleen 
during Life and from the Bone Marrow of the Cadaver. 

Major A. C. Perry, R.A.M.C. (Royal Army Medical College): 

Tumours of Gut Wall (due to Galoncus Perniciosus) showing 
Relation of Helminth Infection to Bacterial Invasion. 

G.’ M. Vevers: Developmental Stages of Ankylostoma 
Ceylanicum. 

Professor R. T. Leiper (London School of Tropical Medicine): 
On the Presence of an Inner Shell in the Egg of Oxyuris 
Vermicularis. 

Dr. M. Khalil: On the Occurrence of the Eggs of Mites in the 
Feeces of Miners in Cornwall and their Subsequent Develop- 
ment on Culture Media. 

Clinical Cases: 

Dr. J. B. Christopherson: 

Technique of Intravenous Injection of 


Bilharziasis. 
Wednesday, Dec. 1st. 


SECTION OF SURGERY: at 5.30 P.M. 
Paper: 

Sir Lenthal Cheatle : Cysts and Ducts in Relation to Cancer and 
Papillomata of the Breast (illustrated by lantern and 
microscopical slides). 

An Exhibition of Rare and Interesting Tumours of the Breast, 
collected from the various hospital museums, will be on view 


at 4.30 P.M. 
Thursday, Dec. 2nd. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY: at 8 P.M. 
Short Communications : ; 
Dr. Clifford White: Sodium Bicarbonate Tolerance in the 
Toxzemias of Pregnancy. 
Major C. A. F. Hingston: The Necessity for the Reduction of 
Blood Pressure in Eclampsia. 
Paper: 
Dr. James Young and Dr. Douglas Miller : Further Observations 
on the Atiology of Eclampsia and the Pre-eclamptic State. 


Friday, Dec. 3rd. 
SECTION OF LARYNGOLOGY: at 4.45 P.M. (Cases at 4 P.M.) 


Cases will be shown by— 
Dr. Douglas Guthrie, Mr. Archer Ryland, Mr. C. W. M. Hope, 


Dr. Frederick Spicer, Sir James Dundas-Grant, and others. 


SECTION OF ANAISTHETICS: at 8.30 P.M. 
Informal Meeting for free discussion (tea, coffee, smoking). 
N.B.—As this is the first of these evenings it is hoped that 
Members will endeavour to attend and, if possible, exhibit 
specimens or other objects of interest. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 
WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith. W. 
Monpbay, Nov. 29th.—2 P.M., 
5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: 
of Rheumatism. 
i TUESDAY.—2.30 P.M., Mr. Addison : 
| 5 P.m., Lecture :—Mr. Banks Davis: 
Larynx, Middle Ear, &c. 
WEDNESDAY.—10 A.M., 
ment. (oe Hees 
(Lecture IT.) 
TAHURSDAY.—2 P.M., 


Dr. 


Practical Demonstration of the 
Tartar Emetic in 


Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 


Lecture:—Mr. D. Armour: 


and Allied Disorders (open to all medical practitioners). 
FRIDAY.—12.15 p.m., Dr. Burnford: Applied Pathology. 


Rheumatism. 


SATURDAY.—10 A.M., Dr. Arthur Saunders: Medical Diseases of 


2P.M., Dr.Owen: Medical Out-patients. 
2 P.M., 


Children. 
Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 
Clinics and Operations. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 


of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 


Monpay, Nov. 29th.—2.30P.m., Mr. J. B. Banister : Gynecological. 


3p.m., Dr. A. J. Whiting: Cases of Heart Disease. 


TuUESDAY.—9.45 A.M., Lieut.-Col. R. H. Elliot and Myr.N. Fleming: 
2.30 p.m., Mr. C. H. Hayton: 
Mr. J. Howell Evans: Selected 


Eye Cases and Operations. 
Throat, Nose, and Kar. 3P.M., 
Surgical Cases. 
WEDNESDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. 
2.30 P.M., Dr. W. J. Oliver: Skin. 
Selected Eye Cases. 
THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. N. Fleming: Eye Out-patients. 


4.30 p.m., Mr. N. Fleming 


by X Rays. 
FRIDAY.—2.30 P.M., 

4.30 Pp.mM., Dr. J. B. Alexander: 
SATURDAY.—3 P.M., Mr. H. W. Carson: 
Daily :—ll a.m., Mr. T.-H. C. Benians: 


Selected Medical Cases. 
Surgical In-patients. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND 













The Nervous Affections 


Visit to Surgical Wards. 
Tuberculous Disease of 


Mr. MacDonald: Genito-Urinary Depart- 
Arthritis. 


Mr. B. Harman: Eye Department. 5 P.M., 
Special Lecture :—Sir J. Dundas-Grant: Functional Aphonia 


5 P.M., 
Lecture:—Mr. Steadman: Dental Sepsis in its Relation to 


In-patient, Out-patient 


Cc. H. Hayton: Throat Operations. 


3 P.M., 
Dr. J. Metcalfe: Examination of Diseases of Digestive Tract 


Dr. GC. E. Sundell: Children’s Diseases. 


] Bacteriological Depart- 
ment. 2 P.M., Operations, In-patient, QOut-patient Clinics, &c. 


DIARY. i 


W.C 


. 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C. 1. | 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. | . 
Monpay, Nov. 29th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier, 
3.30 P.M., Dr. Aldren Turner: Ward Cases. a 
TuESDAY, Nov. 30th.—2-3.50 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Grainger 
Stewart. 3.30 p.m., Dr. Risien Russell: Ward Cases. ° © 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. lst.—2 P.M., Lecture. 3.15 P.M., Lecture; © 
THURSDAY, Dec. 2nd.—2-3.50 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr, 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 P.mM., Lecture :—Dr. Greenfield: 
Cerebro-spinal Fluid. ip - 
Frimay, Dec. 3rd.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30 P.M., Dr. Collier: Ward Cases. “_ 
SATURDAY, Dec. 4th.—9 4.M., Surgical Operations. r 
Fee for Post-Graduate Course £77s. C.M. HinDs HOWELL, Dean, 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C: 
THURSDAY. Dec 2nd.—4 P.M., Lecture :—Dr. Poynton: Rheumatic 


Heart Disease. ; pe 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 


Westmoreland-street, W. ‘ “| 
Monpay, Nov. 29th.—5.30 P.M., Post-Graduate Lecture :—Dr, 
Parsons-Smith: Subacute Infective Endocarditis. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
49, Leicester-square, W.C. ; 
THURSDAY, Dec. 2nd.—6 P.M., Chesterfield Lecture :—Dr. W. 
Griffith : Common Forms of Dermatitis. 8 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC, 
TuESDAY, Nov. 30th.—4.30 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. A. Ramsbottom: 
Modern Treatment of Diabetes. 5 


SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL AND ANCOATS HOSPITAL 
POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 
alternately. Foe d 

THURSDAY, Dec. 2nd.—4.30 P.m., Dr. H. Holmes: Demonstyra 
tion Relative to Congenital and Rhythmic Disorders of thi 


Heart. (At Ancoats Hospital.) ‘ 
oA ee ee 


Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 


been received from — 

A—Dr. J. G. Arbuli, Paris; | M.—Medical Defence. Union 
Auxiliary Royal Army Medical Lond., Sec. of; Dr. J. P. Mor 
Corps Funds, Lond., Sec. of. daunt, Erith; Dr. K. McNeil 

B.—Dr. J. M. Bruce, Lond.; Dr. Lond.; Mr. Murray, Lond 
J. L. Brownlie, Glasgow; Dr. Chartered Society of Massag 
F. G. Bushnell, Plymouth; Sir and Medical Gymnastics, Glas 
J. Barr, Liverpool; Mr. H. H. gow; Dr. R. McKenna, Liver 
Brown, Ipswich; Mr. J. A. pool; Manchester Royal Ik 
Barth, Leipzig; Col. R. J. firmary; Dr. H. A. Macewer 
Blackham, Maidstone; British Lond.; Dr. E. W. G. Mastermai 
Dentists’ Hospital, Lond.; Mr. G. Lond.; Medical Research Cour 
Bethell, Lond.; Mr. W.R. Brain, cil, Lond.; Dr. R. Miller, Lond 
Lond.; Dr. J. Brownlee, Lond. Ministry of Health, Lond.; D 

C.—Dr. W. Calwell, Belfast; A. Marmorek, Geneva; D 
Messrs. Clement and Johnson, BE. A. McAnnally, — Sittin 
Lond.; Central Council for bourne. “f 
Infant and Child Welfare, |N.—National Association for tL 
Lond., Hon. Sec. of; Cardiff. Prevention of Tuberculosi 
Medical Society; Dr. H. W. Lond., Hon. Sec. of; Norwic 
Crowe, Harrogate; Dr. C. W. Medico-Chirurgical Society. 
Chapman, Lond.;_ Mr. H. |0.—Dr. J. H. Owen, Fishguard. 
Curtis, Lond.; Sir F. Colyer, P.—Dr. A. G. Phear, Lond.; M 
Lond.; Child -Study -Society, | -W. H. Pettifor, Lond.; Nur 
Tond.; Mrs. A. E. Cockerill, E. N. -Pringle, Edinburg! 
Northam ; Chelsea Hospital for Panel Committee for tl 
Women, Lond.; Central Eastern County of London; Count « 
London Post-Graduate College ; Penha- Longa,: Lond.; Dr. _ 






Dr. C. Coombs, Bristol. _Pauchet,. Paris; Prudenti 
D.—Dr. J. F. Devane, Limerick ; Insurance Co. of Americ 
Mr. H. Dickinson, Lond.;_ Sir Newark. 


R.—Royal Society of Arts, Lon 
Royal Society of Medicir 
Lond., Asst. Editor of; & 
J. M. Redding, Lond.; 

R. V. Stanford, Cardiff; I 
J. D. Rolleston, Lond.; § 
H. D. Rolleston, Loa 


H. B. Donkin, Lond.; Dr. I. J. 
Davies, Cardiff. 

E.—Dr. J. R. Earp, Geneva ; Edin- 
burgh Medical Missionary So- 
ciety ; Express Dairy Co., Lond. 

F.—Dr. R. H. Fox, Lond. 

G.—Dr. M. Greenwood, Lond.; 


Mr. J. W. Gardner, Lond.; Society, Lond.; Dr. . 
Surg.-Commar. D. H. C. Given, Rowlands, Lond.; Dr. W. H. 
R Rivers, Cambridge; Prof. 


Russ, Lond. 

$.—Dr. A. D. Symonds, Bristi 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Medi: 
School, Lond., Sec. of; } 
J. D. Spencer, Aberystwy! 
Mr. R.. E. Smith, Barry; Pr 
W. Stirling, Manchester. 

7. Sir N. Tirard, Lond.; | 
G. L. Thornton, Exeter. 

U.—United States Public Hea 
Service, Washington; Univ 
sity College, Lond. ; Univers 
College Hospital Medi 
Society, Lond. ; 

V.—Dr. R. Vincent, Lond.” 

W.—Dr. R. MeN. Wilson, Lop 
Dr. J. D. Wynne, Norwi 
West London Post-Gradu 
College; Dr. C. H. Warr 


ae 

H.—pDr. T. S. Higgins, Lond.; 
Surg.-Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
Hill, Lond.; Hunterian Society, 
Lond.; Prof. F. G. Hopkins, 
Cambridge; Dr. R. E. V. Hale, 
Lond.; Dra eke eC. Mee LOLs 
Didsbury. 

I.Insurance Committee for the 
County of Essex, Leytonstone, 
Clerk of; Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, Lond. 

J--Coljes: James, 
Lond. 

K —Dr. R. Knox, Lond.; Dr. C. 
Kirk, Dundee; Mr. H. Kimp- 
ton, Lond.; Dr. A. E. Keown, 
Dowlais. 

L.—Mr. F. L’Heureux, Worthing ; 
Lebanon Hospital, Lond., Sec. 


I.M.S., 


of; Mr. J. P. Lockhart-Mum- Nottingham; Dr. R. L. 
mery, Lond.; Sir W. B.. Leish- Wallis, Lond.; Dr..J. E. 
man, Lond.; Prof.J.A. Lindsay, Wallin, St. Louis; Mr. A. 


Walton, -LLond.; Dr. 
Whiteford, Plymouth. 
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MEDICAL AFFAIRS IN ASSAM.! 


{N the province of Assam the rainfall in 1919 was below 
@ normal amount in each month from January to 
gust inclusive. The defect was as much as 68 per 
‘at. in February and 77 per cent. in March; it was 
per cent. in excess in September, and well above the 
erage in November and December. The very considerable 
ficiency in the first eight months of the year led to 
wrease in the price of food, especially rice; and this, 
‘sether with a susceptibility to disease due to the influenza 
‘evalence of the previous year, appears to have caused the 
septional unhealthiness of the year now under review. 
ie total population, on which the ratios are based, is 
sted as 6,051,507, according to the Census of 1911, but 
ing to immigration there has, no doubt, been an 
srease, which, however, cannot be definitely stated. 
ith this qualification the birth-ratio is taken as 
52 per 1000 (compared with 34:98 in 1918, and 32°29 
_ 1913-17). Other provinces, however, show consider- 
ly. greater decrease, notably Bengal (27:5, compared with 
‘Bin 1918, and 33:4 in 1913-17), Bihar and Orissa (30°46, 
mpared with 37.51 and 40-40), and Madras (25°52, compared 
th 28°89 and 32-4). The death-rate was 50:09 (compared 
th 46:10 in 1918 and 27-77in 1913-17); this shows an 
ormous increase,’and is considerably higher than the ratio 
/any other province in India, the Central Provinces 
ning next (43°24), and the United Provinces (41°69), third. 
“appears to have been primarily due to the continu- 
ce cf the influenza epidemic during the first quarter of the 
ir, and, secondarily, to an exaggeration of the normal 
isonal cycles of morbidity among a population whose 
lily resistance had been reduced by epidemic disease, and 
10se environment was economically and meteorologically 
mewhat unfavourable.’’ In every district the death-rate 
peeded the quinquennial average; in Darrang the ratio 
(8 60°74, and in four other districts it was over 50 per 1000. 
wre than half the deaths were returned under the head of 
vers (25°52 per 1000). Major T.C. McCombie Young, I.M.S., 
2? Sanitary Commissioner, considers that a very large 
»portion of these were due to influenza: Cholera caused 
deaths (5°61 per 1000 compared with 2°45, the average 
lo of the preceding quinquennium); two-thirds of this 
wmtality occurred in the four months March. to June 
‘lusive, and the district chiefly affected was Sylhet 
1,129 deaths, or 598 per 1000). Smail-pox caused 1432 deaths 
23 = 1000); in the decennium, 1908-18, the death-rate 
™m this cause had averaged 0:50 per 1000. Major Young 
marks that in the ‘‘survey of the death-rates for 1919, the 
eo ely low death-rate from small-pox forms one of 
2 few bright spots in a gloomy view.” In three districts, 
teed, the death-ratio was less than 0:1 per 1000. Kala-azar 
3 prevailed in Assam for many years; in 1918 there had 
on 2003 fatal cases ; in 1919 there were 1667, of which 1293 
murred in the three districts of Sylhet, Kamrup, and 
Wgong. Segregation and removal from an infected site 
ve been found to be successful in controlling local out- 
saks in villages, when the removal is carried out over a 
ficiently large area; intravenous injection of tartar 
‘etic has been employed with very good results. Quinine 
3 been distributed through postmasters, schoolmasters, 
il other agencies to the number of 20,519 “treatment 
tkets,”’ this being an increase of 3639 over the previous 
‘WwW, which is most satisfactory. 
n the Assam jails, with a daily average population of 
4, the admissions to hospital in 1919 amounted to 959°58 
+ 1000, a very high ratio, but less than that of the 
»vious year, when it was 1118 per 1000. The death-rate 
'S 24-21 per 1000, higher than in any year since 1914; 17 
i 0f the 57 deaths were from influenza. It is noteworthy 
it 48 per cent. were in indifferent health, and 14 per cent. 
actually bad health on admission to jail. Also that 66°6 
‘cent. were suffering from pyorrheea, and 45 per cent. from 
‘kKworm on admission. 


King Edward VII. Memorial Pasteur Institute.2 
i large amount of most valuable work has been carried 
5 at the King Edward VII. Memorial Pasteur Institute 
Shillong in 1919. For antirabic treatment alone 1408 
ents were received. Of these 1336 were Indians (mostly 
m Bengal and Assam), with 15 deaths (1:12 per cent.); 
were HKuropeans, with no fatal case. During the three 
Ws 1917-19 there have been 3045 cases treated, with 
deaths (1:08 per cent.); for 2833 Indians the death-rate 
8 116 per cent.; among 212 Europeans there was not a 
gle death. With reference to kala-azar, Captain R. 
eS SSSR a em a ca a 
Annuai Sanitary Report of the Province of Assam for 1919. 
long. 1926. 2 Third Annual Report, 1919. Shillong. May, 1920. 





Knowles, I.M.S., temporary director of the Institute, states 
that ‘there can now be not the slightest doubt as to the 
success and extreme popularity of the treatment by intra- 
venous injections of tartar emetic whereas five years 
ago 90 per cent. or more of all cases in Assam died, there is 
now the possibility of cure in some 75 per cent.’? The treat- 
ment course consists of 200 cg. of tartar emetic given intra- 
venously in 1 per cent. solution during a period of two and a 
half to three months. There was a severe outbreak of Naga 
sore (or Cachar boil) in Assam during the monsoon of 1919, 
‘‘the etiology of which is one of the most interesting 
medical problems of Assam.’? Dr. Hall Wright has 
proved (1919) the possibility of transmission by a small 
non-biting fly (Siphonella), by feeding these flies on a 
case and then transferring them to an abrasion on his 
own arm, a typical Naga sore resulting. Man alone 
seems to be susceptible. ‘In every respect the fusiform 
bacillus of Naga sore appears to be identical with the 
fusiform bacillus of what is best termed ‘ Vincent’s disease ’ 
[Vincent’s angina], since it affects mucous membranes 
other than that of the throat alone.’ The wearing of 
puttees during the rainy season is recommended. Malaria 
has been prevalent and must be considered as endemic at 
Shillong; parasites in blood films were found in an English 
child, aged 4, who had never been out of the station. 
Almost every member of the institute suffered repeatedly 
in 1919. A vaccine section was organised during the latter 
half of the year, principally to meet the demand for mixed 
catarrhal vaccine for influenza (P.I.P.), another for enteric 
(T.A.B.), and another for cholera. Among 1533 influenza 
cases not inoculated the case mortality was 12:6 per cent. ; 
among 2427 cases inoculated after onset of the disease it was 
9:2 per cent. tain Knowles points out that its chief use 
is to diminish secondary complications. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS FOR CENTRAL EUROPE. 


THE Anglo-American University Library for Central 
Europe has got to work, and several consignments of 
literature have already been dispatched to Berlin, Budapest, 
Frankfurt, Gottingen, Graz, Innsbruck, Munich, Prague, 
and Vienna, where, owing to the unfavourable rate of 
exchange and the high cost of living, the prices of recent 
English and American books on philosophy and science have 
made it impossible for the universities to keep in touch with 
English and American thought. The scheme when complete 
will establish in Central Europe under British-American 
auspices libraries of recent books in English which will be 
indispensable to university teachers. These libraries will 
then supply on loan, as gifts or by exchange, books, 
periodicals, reprints of articles in scientific periodicals, and 
other literature needed by the faculties of the different 
universities in Central Europe. 

Professor Skillings, who recently spent a period on the 
continent as the representative of the Anglo-American 
University Library for Central Europe, visited most of the 
university centres, and talked with about 75 university 
professors and a number of students. Everywhere the idea 
was cordially and gratefully welcomed. Leaflets have been 
prepared in Berlin and Vienna embodying the ideas of the 
library, signed by 53 university teachers in Germany and 35 
in Austria. Hamburg, Kiel, Erlangen, and Breslau have 
offered to provide centres for the libraries. It is quite evident 
from letters received that the universities and scientific 
institutions in Central Europe urgently desire to resume 
the exchange relations with foreign learned societies 
which they enjoyed before the war, while they are 
diffident about approaching these societies directly. Offers 
of codperation and support have been received from 
America, where a complete list of names is being prepared 
by the Institute of International Education, New York, 
which has undertaken to act as the centre for American 
effort. A committee in New York, presided over by Professor 
Franz Boas, has undertaken to purchase for university 
libraries on the continent such sets of periodicals as are 
missing owing to the war, and to guarantee the expenses of 
transportation of current literature. 

Lists of books and periodicals required in Central Europe 
have been received, and the way is now clear for. the actual 
commencement of the real business of the library. The 
present need is for contributions of literature and a sub- 
stantial sum of money for obtaining books not otherwise 
procurable, and for the payment of the small administrative 
expenses. Books and periodicals in English, published since 
1914, will be accepted as loans. or gifts, or they may be made 
subject to an exchange of literature from Central Europe. 
From those not in a position to contribute large sums of 
money spare books from their own collections, copies of 
their works written and published since 1914, or reprints of 
articles will be welcomed. Donations of literature should 
be addressed to the honorary secretary, Mr. B. M. Headicar, 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, London, W.C. 2., 
and money orders may be made payable to the ‘‘ Anglo- 
American University Library,’’ and sent to Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Schuster at the same address. 
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RAT DESTRUCTION IN SUSSEX. 


THE West Sussex County Council took up this matter with 
great enthusiasm a few months ago, and the campaign 
against the rodent organised by a body of rat-catchers has 
resulted in: the wholesale destruction of this pest. The 
following figures, the first to be tabulated under the scheme, 
were presented to the meeting of the county council on 


Nov. 12th by the rat organising officer :— 


Premises visited and re- Ea poisoned (assumed 


visited ... 5125 dead) on 5 p.e. basis of 
Premises with rats 1033 Ministry of Agriculture 96,480 
Rats killed 6350 Number of premises where 
oe a ; official rat-catchers have 
Rats poisoned, picked up... 4824 been employed... Sebgipe? 33. 


Such figures show, at least, the necessity of waging war 
against the rat, and it may be hoped that similar results are 
being attained in other places. 


THE EDINBURGH MISSIONARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. John Abercrombie was the first president of this 
society more than 80 years ago. Besides giving financial 
aid to medical candidates for mission service, the society 
carries on medical and evangelical work in the Cowgate 
Dispensary, where scope is afforded. Well-equipped hospitals 
‘are maintained at Nazareth and Damascus, and qualified 
physicians and surgeons are sent to all the mission fields 
throughout the world. An urgent appeal for support, 
directed especially to old Edinburgh men, regrets the present 
lack of doctors for this work, at least 80 men and women 
being required to fill vacancies that have occurred during 
and since the war. The high cost of livi at home and 
‘abroad has led to a serious financial posMion demanding 
either limitation of the work of the society or a large 
additional income. Information will be given by the 
secretary, Dr. H. F. Lechmere Taylor, 56, George-square, 
Edinburgh. 


ENTOMOLOGY IN A PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROSECUTION. 


A FEw weeks back (see THE LANCET, Oct. 2nd, p. 728) the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine upheld the justice of a 
claim in which a breach of contract was justified by a fly 
nuisance, and public health literature on the fly was freely 
used in court. It must be still more seldom that actual 
specimens of the seven stages in the development of a fly 
from the larva to the fully-grown adult are produced in 
courts, but this was the case recently at Manchester police 
court, where a prosecutor representing the medical officer of 
health, Dr. J. Niven, appeared against a defendant who 
had stables in Greenheys, a populous district, and was 
summoned for failing to remove a large quantity of horse 
manure at the stables during a period of eight days. An 
inspector of the health department found specimens of the 
whole of the ‘‘ seven stages’’ of the fly upon the manure, indi- 
cating that the heap had been in existence for more than 
seven days. The prosecutor stated that action was taken by 
the health authorities because it is an undisputed fact that 
summer diarrhcea 1s most prevalent when the season for 
house flies is at its height. A fine of 40s. was imposed. 


THE UNIVERSITIES BUREAU AND ITS YEAR BOOK. 


At the first Congress of Universities of the British Empire, 
held in London in 1912, all the 53 universities were repre- 
sented, in most cases by their executive heads, together 
with several members of their professoriate. The Uni- 
versities Bureau of the British Emvire was an outcome of 
this Congress, and to it was entrusted the summoning of 
future congresses at intervals of five years. In 1917 this 
intention was frustrated by the war. Transport difficulties 
rendered it undesirable to attempt to carry it into effect 
during the present year, and it has now been arranged 
that the second Congress shall be held in the summer 
of 1921. Dr. Alex Hill, F.R.C.8., took over the organisa- 
tion of the first Congress after the death of Dr. R. D. 
Roberts, who had laid its foundations, has acted as: secre- 
tary to the Bureau since its institution, and is now engaged 
in the promotion of the second Congress. The number of 
universities in the Empire has increased to 58, and all, it 
is anticipated, will send delegates. Tne University of Oxford 
has invited the members of the Congress to be its guests 
from July 5th to 8th. The Chancellor of the University, 
Lord Curzon, will preside over the morning session on 
July 5th, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, will preside in the afternoon. On the pre- 
ceding day the Congress will assemble in London for certain 
ceremonial functions and entertainments. 

‘To the scope of this Congress the ‘‘ Year Book of the 
Universities of the Empire’’ (1918-1920) will serve as a 
useful and trustworthy guide. This year book (London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1920. Pp. 503. Price 15s.), edited by 
Mr. W. H. Dawson and published for the Universities 
Bureau, appeared first in 1914 and two further editions were 
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issued during the war until, owing to the absence of men 
students and teachers on military service, it was felt that 
no useful purpose would be served by its continued publica- 
tion. The preparation of the present edition has proved 
an arduous undertaking as the changes in staff have been 
very numerous. In an appendix is given a valuable 
summary of the war work, other than combatant, under. 
taken by the universities. The summary of regulations 
governing admission to the various professions and occupa. 
tions is omitted from this edition, but with promise of appear. 
ance in the next. We may add that the volume is handy 
and attractive, and loses nothing from the economy in paper 
which has greatly diminished its previous size. 3 


A FREELY VENTILATED CAP. 


WE have received from Mr. Nathan Marks, hat and cay 
manufacturer, of Exchange-street, Cheetham, Manchester 
a sample of the “‘ Airoduct cap,” in which there is @ systen 
of free ventilation of air between the lining and the head 
It is a cool and comfortable cap to wear. iq 


EAST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL: 
CINEMA PROPOSAL FOR MENTAL HOSPITAL NEGATIVED. 


THE provision of the mental hospital under the jurisdiction 
of the East Sussex County Council with a cinema, as suggestes 
by the hospital’s visiting committee, was discussed 01 
Nov. 16th and was negatived. The cost would have bee 
£250, and the council agreed that it must confine itself to th 
provision of necessities. The council’s sanatorium schemea 
Darvell Hall, Robertsbridge, has been seriously hindered b 
the industrial situation and it is not now expected to be read 
for the reception of tuberculous patients until Feb. 1st. Th 
recommendation of a committee that a lady school doctor b 
appointed to devote her whole time to the medical inspectio 
of school children was rejected. The county corone 
applied for a proportionate increase of salary, or @ spec 
temporary allowance, to bring his actual remuneration t 
something like a pre-war level; and the council vote 
a bonus at the rate of 50 per cent. of his salary as frot 
Oct. 1st. 


WINE v. WHISKY. A 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. A 


Srr,—The question as to the relative value of these tw 
forms of stimulant from a medicinal and dietetic point: 
view, referred to in the last page of THE LANCET fc 
Nov. 13th, is one which demands more than passit 
comment. In my opinion the substitution of whisky 
wine is largely due to booming of the uric acid theory t 
advertisers of anti-uric acid remedies. The frequency wil 
which patients attribute their symptoms to uric acid shoy 
what an obsession the idea has become. I have had mat 
patients who, in the belief that an enlarged and inflame 
great toe-joint was due to gout, had taken large quantiti 
of these drugs without benefit. Examination negatived t) 
idea of gout, while the toe trouble was clearly due to t] 
pressure of tight boots. 

On inquiring into the habits of these ‘‘ acid”? patients 
regards stimulants, they reply, with an air of virtue, th 
they never take fermented liquors and only drink whisk 
Lam further told that one glass of red wine will provoke 4 
attack of gout, which is absurd. Several years since I co 
sulted the late Dr. Oliver, of Harrogate, for sciatica. 
the course of the interview I told him I habitually to 
three glasses of claret daily, and his advice was to go ' 
with it. With many people not only is whisky looked up 
as harmless in gout and rheumatism, but also benefici: 
Both assumptions are fallacious. I cannot recall a sing 
case of either of these diseases which became worse f 
cutting off the whisky ; on the contrary, the rule was st 
patients improved in every way. 

In heart failure a dose of brandy or whisky may enal 
the patient to tide over impending death, but to prescrib: 
certain amount of alcoholic stimulant at regular intervé 
simply because a heart lesion has been discovered is t 
justifiable. To give.a stimulant when the crippled heart 
successful in its efforts to maintain the circulation is me 
mischievous. It is like goading a lame horse when, if left 
himself and given sufficient time, he would get through his} 
It should be clearly understood that shortness of breath 
moderate exertion is nature’s indication for rest, not for t) 
whip, which leads to further strain on the already deplet 
reserve of energy. Such patients need rest and medi: 
treatment. In cardiac cases and in arterio-sclerosis it 18 
cardinal importance that the digestive organs should 
spared every possible source of irritation, which is 1 
likely. to occur with light wine than with spirit. 

In the aged and infirm generous wine is preferable 
whisky. There is some truth in the saw that port wine 
the milk of old age. 9 ; 


Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Harley-street, W., Nov. 19th, 1920. 


CHARLES W. CHAPMAN 
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| Some Aspects 


MENTAL HYGIENE. 


ang & Presidential Address delivered to the Section of 
|\Psychiatry, Royal Society of Medicine, Nov. 9th, 1920, 


_ By E. FARQUHAR BUZZARD, M.D. Oxon., 
F.R.C.P. Lonp., 


(PHYSICIAN TO ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL AND THE NATIONAL 
' HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC. 





-THE occupation of a presidential chair by one to 
hom the experience is new and unexpected cannot 
il to have serious consequences on the mental attitude 
the occupant. His sense of inferiority is unpleasantly 
‘oused by looking back at the names of his pre- 
2cessors in office, while his sense of reverence for 
‘esidents in general, a habit of mind which has grown 
ith increasing years, is in danger of destruction. My 
tide in the honour which has been bestowed upon me 
justly tempered by the knowledge that I owe my 
»sition, not to individual merit nor to eminence in 
sychiatry, but to the graceful and generous tribute 
ud from time to time by the members of this section 
_ the Royal Society of Medicine to their neurological 
vethren. This symbol of the cordial relationship 
*tween psychiatrists and neurologists is peculiarly 
ippy in its appearance at the present moment. The 
mpcriand which separates and yet unites our respec- 
ve territories has for some years past been the scene 
an invasion by a somewhat heterogeneous muititude 
, Students, the large majority of whom claim to 
» disciples of Freud and Jung. These invaders 
ave not sprung only from the ranks of psychiatry 
id neurology, but in many instances have wandered 
‘0m more distant realms of medicine and of science. 
3 was inevitable in an unorganised movement of this 
ind, those taking part in it have not all been equally 
ell armed. Some have lacked sufficient training in 
sychiatry and neurology, while others have been 
eficient in the critical faculty and the sense of propor- 
on .so necessary to scientific campaigns. It was 
{ually inevitable, perhaps fortunate, that such an 
vasion should be neither peaceful nor silent. There 
ave been pitched battles between the immigrants 
ad those who considered themselves to be in posses- 
on. There have been noisy and unseemly squabbles 
nong the new inhabitants, and this turmoil has been 
ving on in the midst of an international and social 
dheaval which has brought into relief, perhaps as 
ever before, the strength and the weakness of the 
dman mind, its success and its failure in adapting 
self to strange and stressful circumstances. It is not 
) be wondered at that while the storm provided an 
amense amount of material for study it created an 
imosphere unsuited for well-considered judgments. 
he last year or two have, however, given us some 
isure in which to review the origin, the progress, and 
ie results of the new movement in psychology. Ido 
yt propose to enter upon a discussion of the merits or 
ofects of our modern psychopathology and psycho- 
1erapy. In the first place I shall summarise shortly 
i present position ; in the second I shall consider how 
/ use what is best and most firmly established of our 
iowledge, old and new, of psychological processes for 
te advancement of mental hygiene. In fulfilling my 
‘stb purpose I shall be dogmatic. My opinions will 
% be acceptable to everybody, although they 
‘obably represent more or less accurately the views 
- Many psychiatrists and neurologists. 


VALUE OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


Psycho-analysis is essentially a method of scientific 
inical investigation, and like all other methods of 
entific investigation it requires in the investigator a 
ained and critical mind, and in the investigated subject 
degree of intelligence rather above than below the 
erage, if the results obtained are to be of value. As 
No. 5075. 


Dr. Henry Head has repeatedly insisted, it is impossible 
to investigate the problems of sensation on subjects of 
low intelligence. The information obtained from such 
an investigation may be useful for the purpose of 
diagnosis and treatment, but should not be utilised for 
the construction of general principles. 

Psycho-analysis is as necessary for the study of 
psychiatry as accurate and patient history-taking is 
necessary for the elucidation of medical problems of 
organic origin. Psycho-analysis is not essentially a 
therapeutical measure. In certain cases it has a 
remedial value, either because it assists an intelligent 
patient to understand better, and therefore to deal 
better with, his mental disorder, or because it 
establishes a relationship of confidence between the 
doctor and patient which is helpful to the latter and 
which is the fundamental requirement in all successful 
psychotherapy. Psycho-analysis as a method of investi- 
gation has been the means of establishing a number of 
truths and principles which are of great importance in 
the study of psychiatry. As Bernard Hart has 
recently stated, in terms which can hardly be improved 
upon :— 

‘““A great number of Freud’s conceptions have withstood 
all the tests that can be applied to them, and it not too much 
to say that they are now firmly incorporated in the structure 
of our knowledge. How far other sections of his teaching 
are sound cannot yet be decided with certainty, but they are 
at least worthy of careful scientific investigation free from 
the dust of conventional prejudice. It is certain that Freud’s 
work has opened a new era in psychology aud psycho- 
pathology, and his introduction of the dynamic point of view 
—the conception of mental processes as the resultant of the 
action and interaction of great instinctive forces—has 
fertilised immeasurably the arid field of the old academic 
psychology.”’ 

In claiming for Freud’s work the opening of a newera 
in psychology Dr. Hart has not gone one step too far, 
although he is careful to reserve judgment on the merits 
of many conceptions which have rapidly followed the 
inauguration of that era. Psychotherapy is a convenient 
name applicable to all forms of treatment which depend 
on education, persuasion or suggestion, and not on 
physical or chemical influences, for their success. 
Although psychotherapy has been used by the medical 
profession for many generations, it has been recognised 
as a special method of, treatment based on certain 
principles only within recent years. Its value in dealing 
with a large number of mental disorders can hardly be 
overstated, and it is for the future to determine the 
limits of its usefulness. 


ITS PRESENT POSITION. 


The present position of psychotherapy, as well as 
the diseases from which it suffers—if a remedy can be 
the subject of disease—were admirably described by 
Dr. T. A. Ross in opening the discussion at the 
Cambridge meeting of the British Medical Association 
this year, and I cannot refrain from endorsing his 
eloquent plea for the establishment of a more friendly 
spirit among those who practice and put their faith in 
different methods. If this brief description of our 
present position in regard to psychopathology and 
psychotherapy is accepted, we are justified in hoping 
for a great advance in the practice of mental hygiene 
in the not very distant future. I would include under 
this term all measures which aim at the prevention of 
mental disorders, whether they are in the nature of 
neuroses, psychoneuroses, or psychoses. 

Mental hygiene as a branch of medical science has 
been a miserable, neglected, and stunted plant, difficult 
to keep alive and still more difficult to rear, but it has 
a brighter future now that we are beginning to realise 
what it has lacked and to supply the necessary material 
for its development. It has always been the same in 


medicine. Hygiene in respect to tuberculosis was 
primitive and ignorant until the discovery of the 


tubercle bacillus. The prevention of sepsis was devoid 
of principles until the work of Pasteur and Lister paved 
the way. But if mental hygiene is to grow and to 
become robust the soil must be prepared, a congenial 
atmosphere created, and sufficient labour and material 
provided. 

% 
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eT: “ a oy ae ~ | explain precisely what meaning I attach to it. In fact, 

6! ORIGIN OF ‘ NERVES.” | it is a very necessary preliminary to the initiation of a 
Let me turn your attention to some of the weeds ~ Ge 


; ; i anuciaee course of psychotherapy. 
which have choked the plant we would see Hourish. 10 e 
my mind the strongest cal most obnoxious is one which | CONFUSION OF ETHICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ISSUES. © 
was sown in ignorance and has been nourished on fear. My next weed must be treated with more tenderness 
I refer to the fallacious belief, deeply implanted in the and respect. It has intimate relations with our plant 
public mind and waiting a long-delayed exhumation by | and would almost appear to grow on the. same stem. 
our profession, that so-called functional nervous dis- | Nevertheless it needs pruning and checking in certain 
orders or ‘‘nerves’’ are not mental disorders. Surely directions if the sap of scientific hygiene is to be pre- 
the time has come to discard a verbal quibble which 1s | served. As there is difficulty in distinguishing the 
unworthy of a scientific profession. There are signs | leaves of a tree from the ivy creeping over its branches, 
in the air which lead me to think that unless we take | so is there confusion in mental hygiene between physio- 
this step ourselves the weed will be uprooted before our logical and ethical issues, or—as I am in the habit of 
eyes by force of public opinion. But if we ourselves putting it to patients—between medicine and morality, 
eradicate this weed we shall, in the first place, be able | Ethical doctrines based on religion are, speaking 
to speak quite as frankly about mental disorders as generally and in view of their antiquity, surprisingly 
about gastric disorders, and to discuss psychotherapy useful in mental hygiene, but they need revision in 
as freely as we do diet. If we recognise, and cause to | certain particulars. The whole subject is too vast to 
be recognised, that there are all degrees and kinds of | admit of full discussion here, but I can make my 
mental disorders, we shall gradually but surely break | meaning clear by an example which must be familiar 
down the barrier which at present separates ‘“‘nerves”’ | to all of you. 

from insanity, and which preserves for the latter the A woman is beset by a fear or an anxiety or a sorrow—it 
position of a mysterious and malign ogre lurking in the } does not matter which—but it is one which, according to her 
background and ready to pounce upon its victims from ethical upbringing, she must harbour in silence. She deter- 
an unseen world. No harm is or ever can be done mines to suppress it and, again in accordance with her 


py dispelling ignorance or clearing up myster The ethics, seeks success by throwing all her energies into some 
fou oP lasaatite the fear of the afienouen He tod of pUrsoit, . LeROrAns (Ot CHC aa psychologic’ ia 


3 ciples, she is surprised sooner or later to find herself beaten, 
something coming on them without provocation and 


and in the moment of defeat, when emotional reaction can 
finding them defenceless, haunts a multitude of patients | no longer be restrained, she cries, ‘‘ To think that I—I who 
and prevents that peace of mind which is the 


always despised women with nerves—should come to this!% 
first essential in restoring their “‘nerves.’’ Tell them Such a commonplace story illustrates two points of 
that their symptoms are mental, that they have long | importance in relation to mental hygiene. In the first 
suffered from a disorder of mind and familiarity will | place, the patient has been brought up in ignorance of 
breed contempt in place of unspoken fear. By so doing 




























the fact that the mind, like the body, can be exhausted, 
you will remove the feeling of defencelessness, and 


and that an individual’s endurance is a variable 
promote a confidence that the condition is understood 
and that your treatment is not based on a wrong 
diagnosis. It is useless to tell a patient who is obsessed 
by the fear of insanity that he is only suffering from 
‘“nerves.’’ In nine cases out of ten he will suspect 
either that you are deceiving him or that you are 
ignorant. Let him see that you recognise his symptoms 
as mental, and he will leave the treatment in your 
hands. 

Needless to say, what I have here outlined is not 
sufficient. It is necessary to explain that what you 
mean by mental disorders are of everyday occurrence 
and in everyone’s experience. You will instance the 
fact that you may suffer from an obsession which is 
dispelled by a night’s sleep or. by talking to a 
sympathetic friend; that such an occurrence is not a 
question of nerves, but illustrates a transient disorder 
of mind. Moreover, you must explain that although 
symptoms are mental they are not necessarily of mental 
origin. They may be due to other, more physical, 
causes, or to a combination of both. For this reason it 
is necessary to make both a physical and psychical 
examination, the latter perhaps including a careful 
investigation of the patient’s past and present reactions 
to circumstances and environment. In these days you 
will hardly need to emphasise the fact that the condi- 
tion of the teeth, of the lower bowel, or of the ductless 
glands may play a part, even if a subordinate one, in 
the production of mental disorder. It will take years 
before public opinion accepts the idea that mental dis- 
orders are among the commonest of ills and that we all 
suffer from them in a greater or less degree. But once 
insanity or madness is generally regarded only as an 
advanced form of mental disorder and not as an inde- 
pendent monster without relationship to other con- 
ditions, it will lose much of its frightfulness. 

The theme I have entered upon could be pursued in 
many directions, but I can safely leave the trail to be 
followed by my audience. I am only concerned really 
with the plea that we should get rid of false terms such 

‘‘nervous’’ disorders when we mean ‘“ mental’’ 
disorders, and so clear the ground of the chief obstacle 
to rationai mental hygiene. May I add that I am not 


as 


preaching what I do not practise, and that I have seen 
no reason to regret the introduction of the word 
‘*mental’’ to patients when I have had the time to 








quantity determined by more than one factor. Accord 
ing to her ethical doctrine the success of her enterprise 
merely depended on the strength of her will. 
second place her piteous cry revealed the critical 
attitude of mind which, as a healthy person, she hac 


In the 


always cherished towards those whom she had regarded 
as of inferior moral fibre. If her heart had become 
dilated as the result of prolonged and over-strenuou! 
exercise there would have been no self-reproach. She 
would have gone to bed and received the visits of he 
friends with complacence and without a suspicion 0 
shame. There must be something wrong with thi 
training of youth if a story such as this is of everyday 
occurrence, and mental hygiene will not flourish in ai 
atmosphere containing so much ignorance of psycho 
logical principles and so little charitable discriminatioi 
between medical and moral factors. . 


CREATION OF ENVIRONMENT FOR ADVANCEMENT 0 
MENTAL HYGIENE. 


So far I have been concerned with two measure 
which appear to be essential in creating a health 
environment for the growth of mental hygiene. The 
may be summarised in very few words. ° Disorders ¢ 
mind should be generally recognised as such, and th 
moral stigmata attaching to them should be dissipatec 
Such favourable conditions can only be created by th 
influence of the rank and file of the medical professio 
on the public. The time is ripe for a peaceful revolt 
tion of this kind. Both the profession and the publi 
are more interested in psychological problems tha 
ever before, and it only requires concerted and carefull 
considered action to direct this interest along health 
and beneficent lines. So far the increased interest 1 
the mental side of our professional work has bee 
reflected officially by the establishment of diplomas ! 
psychological medicine, a step which should lead 1 
valuable results by securing for this wide field « 
research a sufficiency of skilled labour. : | 

But personally I do not want to see psychologic: 
medicine a special branch of a student’s curriculw 
necessitating a three months’ course in a” speci) 
department. The student has more than enough | 
bear in the matter of special departments already. + 
need not be made familiar with all the writing 
all the conceptions. of Freud, Jung, or the old 
psychiatrists. He should learn from any or all of h 
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\dical teachers how to recognise, how to investigate, 
‘A the broad principles of treating cases of mental 
‘order. Patients suffering from minor mental maladies 
{lform the bulk of his practice when he is qualified, 
d, since mental hygiene is concerned principally 
th the young, the general practitioner of the future 
ist be responsible for its success. He cannot depute 
sse responsibilities to a medical officer of health 
pointed by municipal authorities. He alone can 
ject which child in a family is finding difficulty in 
aptation to the realities of life or to environment. 
, only can decide whether a threatening neurosis or 
hincipient regression is due more to inherent defects 
the child or to external causes. His treatment will 
sd to be directed as often to the parents as to their 
spring if he is to be successful in preserving the 
mtal health of the latter. 

five-and-twenty years ago a student was taught to 
tinguish between organic disease and functional dis- 
ter in his patients. The diagnosis of organic disease 
.§ followed by a discussion on the etiology and 
thology of the condition, and the student was able 
‘watch the effects of an elaborate regimen of treat: 
mt to its appropriate or inappropriate termination. 
‘e diagnosis of a functional disorder, really a mental 
jorder but not so called, evoked no comparable 
sequences. The page reserved for etiology and 
thology remained blank, and the treatment was 
her purely physical or consisted of a few mild 
hortations. 

‘You have no organic disease ; you must not worry; you 
‘Irecover in time; you must take plenty of exercise and 
ve plenty of fresh air and good food.” 


is was generally accompanied by a good strong 
~ychnine-containing tonic, which possibly stimulated 
| already exhausted patient to further unguided 
orts on entirely unsuitable lines. 

Recent acquisitions to our knowledge of psycho- 
thology should have sufficed to make the methods I 
ive described so crudely unrecognisable to the student 
ithe present day. Still more do they encourage the 
pe that the number of victims of mental disorder 
‘wy be appreciably diminished if modern principles of 
yehical investigation and psychotherapy are incor- 
rated in general medical knowledge and do not 
main the monopoly of a few specialists. The trend 
/events in our science always follows much the same 
es. As soon as much knowledge has been acquired 
any particular branch our thoughts are inevitably 
‘itched to the prevention rather than to the curative 
pects of the problems involved. We are still seeking 
res for cancer because we know so little about its 
usation. We are far more interested in the prevention 
an the cure of sepsis. Our profession has of recent 
ars become more and more interested in the recog- 
jion of early signs of disease, or, rather, the signs of 
‘ordered function which precede structural changes. 
‘is not too much to say that psychiatry can now join 
‘this general pursuit and so promote the growth of 
ntal hygiene. 


MULTIPLE FACTORS IN MENTAL HYGIENE. 


[ft may seem a far cry from the nightmare of a child 
160 has supped not wisely but too well to the hallucina- 
ons of an asylum patient, and to put these two mental 
jorders in the same category might seem to be a bit of 
travagance worthy only of afanatic. But this night- 
are incident illustrates well the tendency we all 
ffer from in greater or less degree to unify our patho- 
nesis. We like to think the nightmare was due to 
ligestion. It saves trouble, and the responsibility for 
eventing further nightmares may safely be left to the 
Other. There must, however, have been at least two 
her factors in the production of the nightmare. There 
is the inherent constitutional factor which caused 
at child to have a nightmare, although his brother, 
ter consuming the same supper, slept undisturbed. 
1ere was the psychological content of the child’s 
ind which determined the nature of the dream and 
€ emotional disturbance associated with it. The 
ost profound sceptic of modern psychology will not 
Kus to believe that the story of a dream is a bolt 
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from the blue, or that it Is more intimately related 
to the content of the dreamer’s stomach than to that 
of his mind. The supper was undoubtedly important 
and may be allotted the chief share of guilt, but the 
other factors are not to be neglected if the study of 
mental hygiene in relation to children is to yield fruit. 
The asylum patient suffers from hallucinations. Shall 
we be content to say that he does so because he is mad? 
Or shall we look forward to the time when the reason 
for his suffering and the factor which determined the 
nature of his hallucinations are revealed to us? Looked 
at in this light, the problem of the nursery and that of 
the asylum are not so far separated. 

The multiplicity of factors is a doctrine which, as 
teachers, we should keep constantly before the minds of 
our students. As practitioners our success depends on 
its observance whatever branch of medicine engages 
our interest. There can be no doubt that the study of 
epilepsy, for instance, has suffered much in the past 
from ignoring the psychological factor, although I 
should be very reluctant to subscribe to the view that 
the disease is purely psychopathic. Important as it is 
to bear in mind the doctrine of multiple factors in 
general medicine, it must never be forgotten in mental 
hygiene. We are too apt to say of a patient suffering 
from a psychosis: ‘‘ What can you expect? Look at his 
family history.’’ Granted that the inherent factor has 
been predominant, is it not possible that a far-seeing 
mental hygiene might have so dealt with other factors 
that a serious disorder could have been averted? Itis 
impossible not to sympathise with those who hold that 
psychotherapy plays only an unimportant part in the 
treatment of a full-grown psychosis, but this attitude is 
very different from believing that it cannot be useful as 
a preventive measure at a more embryonic. stage. 
Endeavour to imagine the terror which must be con- 
stantly present in the minds of many sane persons who 
are members of a mentally unstable family. Is it 
difficult to realise what comfort they would derive from 
a belief that heritage is not the only factor to be 
reckoned with and that medical learning was capable of 
recognising and assessing the other factors, so that the 
long-dreaded calamity might be avoided? I have a 
shrewd suspicion that the advice in such cases to avoid 
over-strain and to keep the body healthy does not quite 
meet all requirements. Are there not unavoidable 
difficulties to be faced in everyone’s life, and are we 
not already in a position to advise how they may best 
be dealt with? 


VALUE OF REST AND THOUGHT. 


Before leaving the professional aspects of mental 
hygiene, and lest I should be accused of a marked bias 
in favour of modern psychotherapy in the prevention 
and treatment of mental disorders, let me say a word 
on the question of rest. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the invaders of our borderland have unduly mini- 
mised the importance of rest as a physiological essential 
in the prevention and cure of the psychoneuroses. Rest 
and sleep must, to the end of the chapter, be necessary 
in treating a condition of exhaustion, however the latter 
is produced. Itis contended that with simple fatigue, 
uncomplicated by an anxiety state, sleep is undisturbed 
and refreshing. But it must be remembered that fatigue 
of itself may convert potential anxieties into active 
anxieties by reason of that loss of sense of perspective 
and of proportion by which it is almost invariably accom- 
panied. In this way insomnia and disturbed sleep are 
brought about and a vicious circle established. This 
is a matter of everyday experience, and one which 
must not be lost sight of in any system of mental 
hygiene. 

There is another aspect of mental hygiene on which I 
would like to touch, but which should perhaps be 
addressed to educational authorities rather than to 
yourselves. The chief function of the mind is thinking, 
and it is doubtful whether an organ can retain its 
maximal health if its function is not adequately 
exercised. But exercise must be guided and trained, 
especially in the young, if itis to attain its object. A 
game of cricketin which the participants are ignorant 
of the rules and uninspired by any keenness is worse, 
as an educational exercise, than no game at all. Is 
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thinking a function which needs no practice, no 
training? Hughlings Jackson, whose contributions to 
psychopathology, in advance of his time like most of 
his work, have been revived and admirably presented 
to us by Dr. Maurice Nicoll in a recent article on 
Regression, was in the habit of exhorting his house 
physicians to set aside some portion of the day or night 
to thinking. He advised us to choose some question 
which had been raised in the course of the day, to allow 
our powers of association to assert themselves, and te 
jot down the resulting ideas in a note-book. In other 
words, he stimulated us to look at each question 
from many points of view, and to give it as 
many and as various attachments as possible. The 
value of forming such a habit can hardly be 
denied, and its more general adoption might prove 
to be a powerful preservative of mental health. 
This memory has been revived by references in recent 
literature to the beneficial results attributed to con- 
versational re-education. It is contended that this 
form of psychotherapy relieves a patient’s mental 
suffering by introducing to him other aspects of a 
conflict which have hitherto escaped his notice. The 
same principle is concerned in the commonplace experi- 
ence of talking our troubles over with a sympathetic 
friend who, without adding to our knowledge, reveals 
them in different lights. If this hypothesis can be 
supported, is it not to be inferred that the ability to look 
at difficulties from many points of view is an asset 
of some value in the maintenance of mental health? 
Is it not equally justifiable to assume that this ability 
must to a large extent be a matter of training in our 
earlier days ? 

My recollection of school days may not be reliable, 
but this principle, if my memory serves me right, 
did not govern our education. We had little time 
allowed for thinking, no instruction in thinking, and 
no encouragement to cultivate the art for ourselves. 
There was an atmosphere of rigidity in regard to what 
might be controversial subjects in unfettered minds 
and a thing either was or was not the right thing to 
do. I can well remember the surprise experienced on 
leaving school in relation to matters of conduct and 
to opinions about individuals. The atmosphere had 
changed and questions previously regarded as finally 
settled were found to be worthy of discussion. Indi- 
viduals were no longer pigeon-holed in this or that 
category; some with a wholly undesirable reputation 
had reluctantly to be conceded one or more good 
qualities. It may be that the somewhat narrow 
attitude of mind engendered by school life was 
adequately corrected by subsequent influences, but it is 
hard to believe there is no room for more systematised 
education in wide thinking at that period of life when 
the mind is most impressionable and most ready to 
form habits of permanent value. According to our 
newspapers the education of the working-class children 
has again this narrow outlook with a Socialistic bias, 
and is indifferent to other points of view. This being 
so, it should not cause surprise if they experience 
mental and other conflicts in later life. This is not 
altogether a. frivolous utterance on my part. It can 
hardly be disputed that a large factor in present-day 
social unrest is of psychological origin, and that broader 
education on the lines I have just indicated would not 
only serve mental but social hygiene. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


There are other aspects of mental hygiene concerned 
with schools and education, especially in relation to 
hours of sleep and work, but these have received 
attention elsewhere, and I will not detain you with 
them now. 
have no authority I will be content with the inroad I 
have made and retrace my steps. To recapitulate, 
mental hygiene is a young plant worth cultivating and 
full of promise. Its growth must be promoted: (1) By 


no longer misnaming mental disorders as nervous. It 
is perhaps time to be courageous and to call institutions 
hospitals or clinics for minor mental disorders in pre- 
ference to functional nervous disorders; (2) by getting 
the confusion between ethical and medical 


rid of 


Having trespassed on territory where IL 








principles as they affect health; (3) by teachi 
elementary principles of psychopathology and psycho. 
therapy to students in order that the general practi 
tioner may take a prominent part in maintaining the 
mental health of individuals; these subjects, being 
more important than much that the student is called 
upon to know, should be introduced into the syllabu; 
for examinations and questions set upon them ; (4) by 
obtaining general recognition for the multiplicity 9 
factors concerned in producing mental as well as othe: 
disorders; (5) by giving due prominence to fatigue as ¢ 
factor in psychopathology and to rest in psychotherapy 
(6) by encouraging education in thinking as an importan 
preventive measure. 

I am conscious that I have displayed my admiratior 
for, and belief in, much of the newer psychotherapy 
but I am not really unmindful of what has gone before 
The present condition of psychiatry and of menta 
hygiene—immature as it is, but full of promise for the 
future—could not have been reached without the mas; 
of invaluable research undertaken and carried out ii 
the past by many great workers in this department 0 
medicine. If a flood of light has been thrown on thi 
results of their labours by a later generation let us bea: 
witness to the fact that it only adds a brighter lustre t 
their names. 
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The Science and Art of Surgery. t 

IT has always been customary to speak of the scien 
and art of surgery. The science! comprises the whol 
subject of the stiology, pathology, symptomatology 
diagnosis, prognosis, and the principles underlying th 
treatment of those conditions which are commonl 
classed under surgery. The art consists of the applica 
tion of the science in practice, and deals chiefly wit 
the treatment of these surgical conditions, especiall 
their operative treatment. . onpA saa 

The science, with the principles governing it, form 
or ought to form, the basis or skeleton of the surgicé 
fabric, and the art supplies a wealth of detail, importan 
also, but accessory, which goes to make it complete 
Indeed, the relation of the science to the art in surger 
might be represented by that of the bricks to the morta 
in a building. They are both important for efficiency 
but the former is the more so by far.’ 

Good surgical judgment depends on a thorough gri 
of the science of surgery, with its involved principles 
and bears directly on the practice of the art D 
deciding, as a result of diagnosis and prognosis, whe 
treatment shall be adopted, whether non-operative ¢ 
operative, and, if the latter, what operation will be bes 
suited for the case, and when and how it: shall b 
performed. The actual carrying out of these measure 
introduces the subject of the manual dexterity of th 
operator, of an importance not to be minimised, whicl 
if good, is attractive and impressive to the onlooke 
and usually beneficial to the patient, but which, in th 
absence of good judgment, may be a positive danger. 

Military and Civil Surgery Compared. 

Before one can appreciate the influence of the greé 
war on modern surgery several points must be take 
into consideration, not the least of which is the relatio 
which the surgery of war bears to that of civil lift 
In war surgery the conditions to be dealt with ar 
essentially those of injury in its various phases, ap 
the patients, up to the time of receiving the injury 
were physically very fit, often exceptionally so. 
civil surgery, on the other hand, the conditior 
requiring surgical assistance are chiefly those < 
disease, while the general health of the patient ha 






























































































































tally been impaired in 


vation. 


1 war surgery there is not in a large proportion of 
1cases a great deal of necessity for the exercise of 
ch judgment for several reasons—e.g., the simplicity 
the condition present, the physical fitness of the 
tent and his excellent recuperative power, and also 
fact that a large part of the recognised treatment 
i be efficiently carried out automatically, according 

In civil surgery the condition is often involved 
health is impaired, so 
this resistance and recuperative power are under- 
ued. In consequence, to determine correctly whether 
Operation is indicated, and if so what it will be, 


and his chances 
ecovery, may beof the utmost difficulty and requiring 


vale. 
{complicated and the patient’s 


ording to what the patient will stand 


‘at acumen on the part of the surgeon. 


Pathology and Diagnosis. 
‘athology in 

h that in civil practice. 
ervation from its inceptio 
well defined, and is 
sation, its effects, 
ction to it, and its complications. 


® complicated by the ‘fact that 
amonly to deal with developed dise 
y lately come under observation, 
aerous ramifications or superadded co 
der it difficult. Added to this, 
wwledge of the causation of m 
curity and lack of precision. 

1 war the diagnosis is near 
/often completely, made for 
ontrance wound, a tract, and 
ere a foreign body is 
38 localise it. 
ious, 
j and the structures likely to be 
| Surgery, while in many cases 
i considerable proportion of the 
cult or even impossible. 


the surgeon. 


The diagnosis, 


involved. But in 
diagnosis is easy, 
m it may be very 
Prognosis. 
tognosis, too, is relativel 


y easy in war surgery, as 
ve iS present a definite 


amount of damage, with or 
10ut a foreign body retained, and in most cases an 
te infection, all of which are known perhaps before 
customary cleaning-up operation has been per- 
‘aed. Moreover, prognosis is not often asked for, at 
‘Tate in the early stages, and it is chiefly a matter 
#ersonal interest to the surgeon. Later, however, 
{mosis increases in importance, chiefly in view of 
“assessing of any pension which may be entailed. 

in civil surgery the case is not by any means 
lel. Prognosis is then usually much more difficult 
@finite data are often impossible to obtain. Where 
Nosis is difficult or impossible prognosis itself neces- 
‘ly suffers. Furthermore, in civil practice prognosis 
verwhelmingly important for two main reasons: 
t is the chief thing the patient cares about and 
ts to know—the diagnosis with him usually takes a 
| Secondary position; and (2) the choice of the 
tment which will be most suitable for the particular 
is wholly the outcome of it. 


Treatment. 
- war, where the patholo 


SY was ordinarily repre- 
ed by a wound, usually 


grossly infected, caused 
4 Missile—in most cases a Shell-fragment—and 
Clated with a varying amount of damage to sur- 
‘ding structures, it might be said that the almost 
ersal treatment indicated was Operation ; surgeons 
>not really able to perform all the operations which 
2advisable. At the same time the greater the pro- 
on of operations performed the better the results 
med among the wounded. In addition, however, 
Us routine of operation and partly dependent on it 
©-operative diagnosis, though chiefly and especially 
€ front areas, the result of the rush of work— 
often necessarily imperfect and rough, so that 
Operation was often embarked upon with no 
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greater or lesser degree, 
vending upon the nature of the disease and its 


war surgery is simple in comparison 
In the former it is under 
n, iS more or less precise 
that of injury, including its | 
both general and local, the 
In civil surgery, 
vever, the whole range of pathology is included, 
in it one has 
ase, Which has 
and presents 
nditions which 
the incomplete 
any diseases leads to 


ly always to some extent, 
There is 
perhaps an exit wound. 
retained X rays will in most 


therefore, if not 
depends on a knowledge of the anatomy of the 


operative scheme thought out, reliance being placed 
upon what was found during its progress for deter- 
mining what procedure should ultimately be followed. 
In civil surgery, on the contrary, the question cannot be 
So easily disposed of. The whole subject is so directly 
the outcome of diagnosis and prognosis that good treat- 
ment cannot be systematically carried out apart from 
them. The first point to be decided—an important 
one from the patient’s point of view—is whether non- 
operative or operative measures will be necessary. 
Non-operative measures undoubtedly have the prior 
claim ; itis only when these measures have failed or 
are judged likely to fail that operative interference is 
indicated. Operation, therefore, in civil practice is by 
no means so universally indicated, or so generally 
employed asin war surgery ; any semblance of auto- 
matism is thus impossible in good work. Moreover, in 
civil practice the good surgeon prepares the scheme of 
procedure beforehand and works to his plan; this pro- 
cedure was often impossible in war. 

From the point of view of wound treatment also there 
is an essential difference. In war the wound is already 
produced when the patient comes under the surgeon’s 
care, and the common complications are present—viz., 
Shock, hemorrhage, and sepsis, together with effects of 
interference with the function of the part; treatment 
therefore consists mainly in combating these conditions. 
In civil life the wound is usually made by the surgeon, 
and its treatment consists essentially in prevention of 
the occurrence of any of these complications. 

Military and Civil Points of View. 

In warfare, when everything was judged from. the 
army standpoint, the limits of Surgery, especially in 
rush periods, were in great measure determined by 
necessity of production of the maximum of benefit to 
the greatest number of wounded; in civil practice the 
individual is all-important, and surgery is employed to 
produce the maximum of benefit to the individual. In 
general terms war surgery, especially in forward areas 
at busy times, is that of injury of the multitude, 
whereas civil surgery is that of disease of the individual. 
The assessment, therefore, of the influence of the war 
on modern surgery is by no means straightforward or 
easy; it is apt to be greatly exaggerated by those 
whose only surgical experience is that of war, but it may 
| be considerably underestimated by those who saw none 
of it. At the same time, surgery of front areas was in 
many respects a different problem from that of the base, 
where it tended to resemble much more closely similar 
surgery in civil practice. 


Possible Effects of War Surgery on Civil Practice. 

(1) Pernicious.—Such influences of war surgery are 
most likely to be met in those in whom‘the latter repre- 
sents the only surgical experience gained. Many 
possible circumstances go to show how hopelessly 
inadequate it is to fit a man for civil work, some 
of which have already been mentioned in contrasting 
war and civil surgery. Overwhelming rushes of work 
and attempts to render the greatest amount of service 
to the maximum number of wounded men entailed in 
many cases a very imperfect investigation. Diagnosis 
was, aS a result, correspondingly imperfect, except 
in so far as there was a wound present, with 
or without the retention of the missile, and prob- 
ably with certain salient indications of the grosser 
damage done. Prognosis, being very rarely asked for, 
lost a great measure of its importance, and was chiefly 
of interest to the surgeon himself. Operation, where 
possible, was the rule; the term was almost Synonymous 
with treatment. No carefully-thought-out scheme could 
ordinarily be made, as the complete extent of the 
destruction could not be determined before opening up 
the wound, and operative measures depended on the 
findings. Further, there was usually no critic present, 
and the surgeon had an entirely free hand. It was 
easy, and often legitimate, to attribute failures to 
wound conditions—extent of damag2 or severity of 
infection—so that the surgeon need never attach any 
blame to himself. 

Again, remarkable and unexpected recoveries took 
place, such as one was quite unaccustomed to see in 
civil practice. In the latter, where a serious operation 
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carrying out the second principle of treatment. Advan oe 
in surgery which have arisen from war work must 
necessarily be associated with those conditions of shoel 
hzemorrhage, and sepsis which are the common comp) 
cations of war injuries. . 4§ 

Shock.—Much work was done in connexion with 
shock, the result being to clear away a good deal, but 
by no means all, of the confusion surrounding it. Most 
of the old accepted theories have been, at any rate ix 
part, exploded, especially the occurrence of paralysis 
the vaso-motor centre as a causal factor. At the sa 
time many observations incorporated in various theori 
have proved to be correct, though often wWwron 
explained. The results of the investigations of D 
and Laidlaw on the action of histamin, whereby 
profound shock could be produced by the injection ¢ 
this substance, and the establishment of shock-p 
duction by muscle crushing (Bayliss), went to show tha 
in war injuries at all events absorption of toxins fron 
damaged tissues, especially muscles, was 4 Ver 
important factor in determining shock. This establish 
ment of causation of shock by means of a toxic chemi¢ 
substance circulating in the blood does not in any wa 
negative causation by other recognised agents—e.g 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, thermal, &c. From 
practical point of view the chief result has been t 
confirm J. D. Malcolm’s views, stated as far backa 
1905, that in shock all the vessels are constricted, an 
the blood concentrated and reduced in volume. Indee 
in practice, the chief, if not the only, important fact 
is the deficiency in volume of the circulating blood, am 
the realisation of this fact places the treatment of shoe 
on a sound basis. Apart from such general consider: 
tions as rest, posture, and warmth the essential featai 
is to increase the volume of blood in circulation; th 
increase may be assisted in the early stages by aut 
transfusion, but later must be effected by the admin 
tration of fiuid in the most suitable manner. 1 
surgeons will agree that Bayliss’s gum saline is superi 
to and more lasting in its effects than normal! saline, b 
such a view is not universal, and administration of gu 
saline is not always free from risk. Blood transfu 
is not indicated except where hzemorrhage has occurre 
Stimulants are of secondary importance, are not i ni 
cated in the first place, and should only be given Wl 
or after the administration of fluid, while sedativ 
should be confined to controlling excessive pain or re 
lessness. One of the greatest aids in the treatment 
shocked patients during the latter part of the war W 
the advent of gas and oxygen as an anesthetic; — 
introduction into general use was one of the me 
important and beneficial events of the campaign. 

Hemorrhage.—In treatment of heemorrhage ves 
suture proved disappointing, being seldom possible 
account of damage both to the vessel and to the § 
rounding tissues. A point which was very stron; 
impressed on one—a point emphasised by Guthrie 
his commentaries on the Napoleonic wars—was { 
necessity of securing the bleeding-point when ¢ 
trolling hemorrhage. Examples of this could 
multiplied, but two will be sufficient. . 

(1) On the Somme in 1916 a patient was admitted wit 
small entrance wound over the upper part of the rm 
pectoralis major, a large hematoma of the axilla, and 
absent radial pulse. The wound was excised and some ‘¢ 
removed to expose the wounded vessel, but a gush of bl 
necessitated plugging. The first part of the axillary ves! 
was now exposed and a temporary ligature applied. . 
plug was removed, but as bleeding was still excessive it. 
to be reinserted. A distal temporary . ligature. was 7 
applied to the third part of the axillary vessels and the } 
taken out again. Once more there was brisk heemorrh: 
so there was nothing to be done but to plug bill all 
surrounding clot could be removed and the vessels 
followed up to the seat of injury. It was found that t 
subscapular artery and vein had been shot off from. 
corresponding trunks, so that no ligature except one ab 
site of rupture could have been of any avail—i.e., ligatur 
both axillary artery and vein and also of both subscap 


vessels. 

(2) This example occurred in the advance in 1918. 
patient had a large wound in the flexure of the left el 
with much muscle destruction. At a field ambulance. 
brachial artery was tied at the middle of the arm, anc 
local attempt was made to arrest the bleeding. Four hi 

































































was necessary one was wont to regard fall of blood 
pressure below 100 mm. of mercury, or rise of pulse- 
rate above 100, as a danger signal, but in war surgery 
this was not so. Before blood transfusion was added 
to the surgeon’s armamentarium a doubtful prognosis 
had always been given in an abdominal injury with 
B.P. below 100 mm., but in wounds of the limbs 
recovery might well be expected with a B.Rof 
80 mm. of Hg. No doubt in these cases the accessory 
measures adopted to combat shock, &c., by suitable 
anzsthetics, saline administration, and other resusci- 
tatory means, were to a considerable extent responsible 
for the recovery, but so was undoubtedly the patient’s 
own reserve, resulting from the fact that he was 
absolutely fit before being wounded. Later, with the 
advent of blood transfusion, cases with a B.P. of even 
less than 60 mm. of Hg were not rarely operated upon 
with success. Such recoveries allowed of much greater 
operative risks being taken than are permissible, and 
gave rise to a much more optimistic outlook than is 
possible in civil work. 

It is obvious, then, that in war surgery all circum- 
stances tended to reduce the importance of judgment, 
especially pre-operative judgment, and there was 
ample scope for its being omitted altogether. It was 
in consequence of this that one of my colleagues once 
said to me, ‘‘Do you know, whenever I see a man 
in. the street who has lost a limb I always say to 
myself, ‘I wonder if that was a necessary amputation 
or an ambitious one.’ ”’ 

In civil surgery a thorough investigation of cases is 
essential, leading to good diagnosis and prognosis, and 
so to the choice of the best treatment, which, if opera- 
tive, is carefully thought out and planned before it is 
launched upon. Good judgment in civil practice, 
therefore, if based on war experience alone, must 
necessarily be quite out of the question because of the 
essential differences between them, and it must be 
borne in mind that it is upon good judgment above all 
else that good work in this branch of surgery depends. 

(2) Beneficial.—Such influence of the surgery of the 
late war on civil practice is undoubted, though limited. 
We see evidence of it in several directions, the chief 
of which are: (a) the popularising of already existing 
procedures; (b) re-births of old ones; and (c) new 
discoveries and their applications. Of these the first 
is the most prominent as being the most commonly met. 
It is not my object to review in detail all the possible 
benefits of greater or lesser degree derived from the 
surgery of the recent war; I shall confine myself to 
some general considerations, with special mention of a 
few only of those influences. 

An outstanding and striking feature is the fact that 
the fundamental principles of surgery have not been 
affected by the war at all; it is the practice of surgery 
which bears its imprint. In other words, although the 
science of surgery has been advanced to some extent 
by increasing or modifying our knowledge, the chief 
effects of the war are seen in connexion with the art of 
surgery, mostly taking the form of new or modified 
methods of treatment. It is important to bear in mind 
that the general principles of treatment have not been 
aftected : alterations mainly are confined to technical 
details. Numerous examples of this could be cited, but 
one is sufficient as an illustration—viz., the calliper 
extension treatment of fractured femurs, introduced by 

Dr. M. G. Pearson of Durban. Where it is indicated 
its efficiency is unquestionable, and no one could fail 
to speak in higest terms of it. 














r 


Principles of Local Treatment. 


These principles are merely an offshoot of the general 
principles of treatment. My late chief, Rutherford 
Morison, and I myself have taught them for several 
years past, as follows: (1) prevent extension of the 
injury—e.g., involvement of vessels, nerves, skin, &¢.— 
this necessarily entails examination to see if any such 
extension has occurred; (2) reduce the fracture; 
(8) maintain the reduction; (4) restore the function of 
the part. 

Reduction of the fracture is effected by extension and 
manipulation; calliper extension is thus a means of 
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er he came under my care with his wound still bleeding 
nsiderably. It was cleaned up and excised, and it was 
‘und that the radial artery had been shot away about half 
n inch from the bifurcation of the brachial, leaving the 
nar artery in direct continuation with the main trunk. It 
ys Obvious that ligature of the brachial, with division of 
e radial:and the damage done to the collaterals by the 
rge wound would probably lead to gangrene, so I decided 
take off the brachial ligature. This I did, and the pulse 
the ulnar artery was re-established at once, but I noted that 
e ligature had been tied extremely tightly. The ultimate 
sult was that thrombosis occurred later in the brachial 
id gangrene developed, necessitating amputation of the 
m. This I had no doubt could have been avoided but for 
e eens ligature of the main vessel of the limb, which, 
Ihave said, did not efficiently control the hemorrhage. 
A somewhat revolutionary observation was made by 
r George Makins to the effect that in cases of injury to 
€ main vessels gangrene is more likely to follow if 
clusion of the artery alone is produced than if that of 
oth artery and vein occurs. This observation has been 
rongly confirmed by Hamilton Drummond in his 
tperiments on ligature of the intestinal vessels in 
mals; it has most important applications in civil 
“actice—e.g., in the treatment of vessel injuries in the 
nbs, senile gangrene, &c. 


Blood Transfusion. 


t 

The value of blood transfusion in cases of extreme 
emorrhage was, however, one of the outstanding 
atures of the campaign. This, again, was no new 
easure, butits popularisation led to the saving of very 
any lives. In the early days our only stand-by was 
.€ injection of saline solution, but the latter was known 
ily to remain in the blood stream for about half an 
our, so that it might tide over a crisis, but had little 
ponanent effect ; the worse the hemorrhage became 
xe less was its efficiency. Numerous modifications 
ere tried without benefit until the introduction 
_ Bayliss’s gum saline, which owing to its colloid 
mtent had a more lasting effect than the others. 
§{ the same time it was recognised that after a certain 


egree of hemorrhage no form of saline was of any use, 
ad it was in such cases that blood transfusion worked 
iracles. The indications for it remained for the 
‘ost part empirical and were usually that other 
ans of resuscitation at our-disposal had failed. At 
1e Fifth International Congress of Surgery, held 
i Paris in July, 1920, Dépage and Govaerts formulated 
vo useful practical indications presenting clinical 
¢ditions in which the patient will not recover without 
.ood-transfusion—viz., where the systolic B.P. rapidly 
iis below 80mm. of Hg., and shows no sign of recovery 
.afew hours, and where the red-cell count falls below 
000,000 in six hours from the commencement of the 
eeding. It is interesting to remember that in 
Qimals the removal of 45 per cent. of the blood 
vads to an 80 per cent.. mortality (Richet). Moss’s 
assification of bloods has.removed the main source of 
anger attending blood transfusion ; unpleasant reactions 
say still be encountered owing to incompatibility of the 
.hor’s serum and the recipient’s corpuscles, but fortu- 
ately they are not of serious moment. Of the various 
\iethods of administration the indirect is the easier and 
$8 likely to fail, and personally I have always preferred 
1¢ administration of whole blood by the Kimpton- 
Town paraffin tube, though no doubt the giving of 
‘trated blood is more generally applicable in civil 
‘ork. The following cases suggest the value of blood 
“ansfusion. 

CASE 1.—Patient admitted to the advanced abdominal 
mtre, of which I was in charge, in 1917, 13 hours after being 
‘tt by a piece of shell over the right anterior costal margin, 
1e track of the missile passing backwards and towards the 
iid-line. His pulse was rapid but guickly got worse, and 
2 Was operated on within two hours of the receipt of his 
jury. There was a large rent in his liver from which 
100d was pouring, a very unusual thing to see. A clamp 
1 the free border of the foramen of Winslow controlled the 
‘eeding until the liver could be sutured. Two large holes 
. the anterior and posterior walls of the stomach, each 
Imitting two fingers, were closed, and the shell fragment 
moved. The pulse, in spite of administration of gum 
line and brandy, was 130 at the end of the operation; in 
ite of every available measure it could not be reduced, 
ad he died at the end of 30 hours. Had blood transfusion 
een possible I feel sure he would have been saved. 





CASE 2.—Patient came under my care just after the retreat 
in 1918 witha large wound over the right anterior chest, with 
sucking hamo-pneumothorax; he was passing almost pure 
blood in his urine. Pulse was 124, small and weak; he was 
pallid and in a state of profound collapse. Im spite of all 
ordinary means of resuscitation his pulse had gone up to 
136 at the end of two hours, and I was asked by the medical 
officer to intervene as otherwise he was obviously going’ to 
die. He was taken to the theatre and blood transfusion 
done, two pints being given. Gas and oxygen anesthesia 
was carried out, and an extensive operation performed, 
lasting almost an hour. A considerable part of three ribs 
was removed, the wound excised, the right chest cleaned out 
and swabbed with flavine, a large rent in the diaphragm 
repaired, extensive laceration of the liver cleaned up and 
sutured, and the right kidney removed as it was damaged 
beyond all hope of recovery. Owing to the destruction of 
the chest wall it was impossible to close the parietal wound, 
and the pleural cavity was therefore shut off by suturing the 
diaphragm to the margin of the aperture. The whole wound 
was then closed, after bipping, with a drain down to the renal 
region. At the end of the operation the pulse was 108, and 
subsequently the patient never gave us the slightest cause 
for anxiety. His chest recovered completely in spite of a 
bacteriological report that some aspirated fluid contained a 
streptococcus, and there was no suppuration in the wound. 
This type of case was by no means uncommon. 

A detailed consideration of wound infection, which 
includes sepsis, would fill a volume and is obviously 
impossible for me to give. The greater part of the 
bacteriology and most of the methods of treatment call 
for no description. 

Excision and suture.—Secondary suture of wounds is 
almost as old as surgery itself and represents healing 
by union of two granulating surfaces. Excision of 
wounds and primary or delayed primary suture intro- 
duce no new principle, but are simply the application 
of an old one to war wounds. The removal of a foctis 
of disease has always been one of the objects of operative 
treatment, and the realisation that a war wound is a focus 
of disease, not because of the destruction produced 
but because of the infection almost invariably present, 
gives this procedure its correct status. Such removal 
was one of the greatest boons of the latter part of the 
war; its success depended on the depth to which the 
infecting organisms had penetrated and the extent of 
the excision. A purely arbitrary division of wounds 
was made, describing them as contaminated or infected, 
the former comprising those in which infection was still 
superficial, the latter those in which it had penetrated 
into the tissues. Up to about 18 hours after the receipt 
of injury the wounds might be classified as contaminated, 
though one must acknowledge having seen patients dead 
of a general infection within 16 hours of being hit. 

Drainage.—In wounds of the serous cavities, the 
chief being the peritoneal, pleural, cerebro-spinal, and 
articular; it soon became evident that drainage was for 
the most part inadvisable, was often futile, and in many 
cases a real danger and so contra-indicated. For 
example, in the pleural cavities and joints the risk of 
infection, in the présence of drainage, amounted almost 
to a certainty. It therefore became less and less fre- 
quently employed until the routine procedure was 
complete closure of all these cavities, with steadily 
improving results. 

Bipp\—Of all the numerous chemical substances 
introduced for the purpose of combating infection, the 
outstanding one, in my opinion, especially from the 
point of view of its utility in civil surgery, is bipp. 
In war wounds, in spite of the general consensus of 
opinion to the contrary, infection with hemolytic 
streptococci or anaerobes is no contra-indication to 
suture if the wound has. been bipped. In civil practice, 
on the other hand, its value, mainly in chronic, but 
also in acute, sepsis cannot be over-estimated. Thus 
in six consecutive cases of chronic discharging empyema 
five of my own and one of my late house surgeons, Dr. 
Gook, with sinuses varying in duration up toa year, 
and cavities holding up to a pint, the chest has been 
completely sewn up after bipping. There was complete 
guccess in all of them, no subsequent trouble arising. 
In acute abscesses, too, the value of bipp is established. 
One of two procedures may be followed. Where, after 
the usual technique, the whole cavity can be obliterated 
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this is done by bipped silk sutures, and the dressing left 
for two weeks or so, when healing is probably found 
complete. Where, on the other hand, the cavity, 
because of its situation or ramifications, cannot be 
obliterated, it is better to pack lightly with bipped gauze 
and place over this a firm dressing, whichis not changed 
for eight or tendays. Atthe end of this time the pack is 
removed and the cavity is usually found quite clean 
and lined with healthy granulations. <A superficial 
dressing of flavine in castor oil, 1 in 1000, is applied and 
changed once a week. Healing is rapid and trouble of 
dressings minimal. In a letter dated August 3rd, 1920, 
Professor Rutherford Morison writes :— 

‘There can be no doubt that the fate of the bipped fat- 
grafts in cavities depends, in greatest part by far, on who 
puts them there. With us failure is uncommon. We have 
several cases in the Ministry of Pensions Hospital now of 
years’ duration, and, after from 6 to 26 operations, cured at 
a first shot in from one to three months. Every bone is 
represented in our series.”’ 

Similarly, my late chief, Mr. W. G. Richardson, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, systematically bipped and plated 
allthe compound fractures which came to his wards, when 
a satisfactory reduction of the displacement could not 
be effected by other means. In a consecutive series of 
cases the results were consistently good, and none of 
the dreadful complications attributed to the plating of 
compound fractures was encountered. 

Flavine.—Of the aniline dyes, flavine is perhaps the 
most commonly employed. There is no doubt of its 
efficacy as an antiseptic, and it may be used in a variety 
of ways. The chief use to which it is put by meisina 
solution in castor oil, 1 in 1000, as a dressing in open 
wounds or sinuses, and changed once a week. I 
have seen no application which so perfectly prevents 
secondary infection in such cases. Sir John Bland- 
Sutton strongly supported its use in this respect to me, 
and had been using it for similar purposes. 


Work Beyond the Scope of the Address. 


In considering the effects dependent on interference 
with the special structure and function of the parts and 
the means of combating them, one might deal at length 
with the great stimulus which the war has had on bone 
and nerve surgery and the whole subject of ortho- 
peedics, with the wonderful constructive work which 
has resulted. They are, however, beyond the scope of 
this address, and one hopes one may hear a good deal 
of them from others. Apart from blood transfusion and 
nitrous oxide and oxygen anzesthesia, they comprise 
the chief of those beneficial influences which one includes 
and ‘‘the popularising of already existing procedures.’’ 
In the same way the freedom, ease, and safety with 
which intrathoracic operations were performed and the 
confidence with which they were embarked upon were 
a surprise to most surgeons, the effect being to destroy 
in great measure the timorous and almost mystic 
reticence with which the surgery of the chest was wont 
to be contemplated. 

Ambrine.—One feels one ought not to terminate 
without a word in eulogy of this material, by which the 
treatment of superficial raw surfaces has been revolu- 
tionised. Apart.from the simplicity, rapidity, and pain- 
lessness of the dressing and the remarkable comfort 
experienced by the patient after its application, the 
extraordinary rate of growth of epithelium under it and 
the consequent rapid healing which takes place, coupled 
with the minimal contraction of the scar and its 
mobility, give it a very sure place in the department 
of surgical technique. Many skin-grafting operations 
have been, and will continue to be, rendered superfluous 
by its use. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

To recapitulate the beneficial influences of the war on 
modern surgery, which have been mentioned in passing, 
categorised as suggested, we find that :— 

1. The chief benefits arising from popularisation of 
already existing procedures are blood transfusion, 
nitrous oxide and oxygen anesthesia, bone and nerve 
surgery, and orthopedic constructive work. Though 


bone surgery has been merely referred to, mention 
must be made of the Thomas splint, which achieved a 
weil-earned and well-deserved popularity. 
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2. Among ‘‘re-births’’ might be included a Con- 
siderable portion of the present views of shock, the 
ligature of the bleeding point in arrest of hemorrhage, 
secondary suture of wounds, and excision of wound 
and primary suture. | 

3. Finally, of ‘‘new discoveries and their applica. 
tions’’ one has referred to bipp, flavine, ambrine, and 
and the calipers employed for extension in cases of 
fracture. 7 

It will be readily seen, therefore, as postulated at 
the outset, that the chief benefits in civil practice 
attributable to war surgery are intimately associated 
with that branch of civil surgery which is comparable 
to that of war—viz., injury, in its various relationships, 











COMMENTARY ON A CASE OF | 
HYSTERO-EPILEPSY WITH DELAYED 
PUBERTY 
TREATED WITH TESTICULAR EXTRACT. 


By T. C. GRAVES, M.D., B.S., B.Sc. LOND., 
F.R.C.S. ENG. 


PEA MES 


THE following case of hystero-epilepsy, associated 
with delayed puberty, was observed in a twin, and 
successfully treated with testicular extract. The casé 
has interested me from several points of view. One 
aspect, on which I will not enlarge because infantilism 
can occur in others than twins, is the association here 
of the two conditions. Another interesting point is the 
combination of physical and psychological factors im 
the causation of the mental disturbance. Without 
doubt the practical joke mentioned below was the 
starting-point of his ‘‘escape reaction”? inducing fear 
processes -which subsequently operated whenever 
associations were aroused—e.g., at eventide or wal 
placed in company with strangers. One would deduce 
that on these occasions a hypersecretion of adrenine 
occurred not equilibrated by the internal secretion of 
the gonads owing to their lack of development. .% 

The urine was normal, but it is conceivable that 
eventually there might have ensued an acidosis =e 
an adrenine hyperglycemia; and then possibly, if 
death had not supervened from emaciation, from 
such a disturbance of the metabolic and nervous 
mechanisms a condition of epilepsy might have been 
the permanent sequel, the case being subsequently 
regarded as idiopathic epilepsy dating from puberty. 
This, however, is pure speculation, but the relation of 
the sex glands to the adrenals has been noted elsewhere, 
Baillod has shown that in women after ovariotomy, 
X ray treatment, and in those past the menopause, the 
effect of adrenine injection upon the blood-sugar con- 
tent is quicker and more pronounced and is produced 
by smaller doses than in normal women. Similar 
findings have resulted from experiments on rabbits. 

History.—C. A. B., on June 24th, 1919, joined the navy as a boy 


at the age of 15 years 3 months, and was discharged __suffer- 
ing with epilepsy on August 6th following. Second in the 


family; the fellow twin (male) died at the age of five 
months of “ double pneumonia.’”’ Parents, both country 
folks, alive and mentally and physically healthy. Investiga- 


tion of family history elicited no hereditary taint. Up to the 
time he joined the navy he had been regarded as normal, and had 
notin childhood been the subject of convulsions, but after three 
weeks on the training ship had his first seizure. He explained that 
whilst asleep he was tumbled suddenly out of his hammock (a 
practical joke). After this incident he had the seizure, followed by 
five others during the ensuing fortnight. Is somewhat vague as to 
exactly what happened at this time, but believes that on one 
occasion he bit his tongue in a fit, because it was very sore next 
morning. Believes on a few occasions he had warning of onset of @ 
fit by development of dizziness lasting a few minutes. ; 

From sick-bay of ship he was transferred to a naval hospital and 
discharged thence to home care on August 6th. During succeeding 
three weeks at home had seizures every day, and in the intervals 
between the seizures does not appear (relatives’ description) to 
have had complete control of himself. Nevertheless he does not 
seem to have seriously injured himself, or even bitten his tongue, 
as constant watch was maintained to prevent any accident. 


The practitioner in charge of the case writes :— 


‘‘T never saw such violent fits in any other patient. An interest- 
ing feature of the case was the clock-like periodicity of the fits for 
weeks. Evening after evening I used to get an urgent message to 

‘go down between 8 and 9 o’clock to see the lad, and the fit mou 
last for over an hour. Next day he usually did not know Tha 





{ 
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}th him or that he had hada fit. Latterly the fits occurred 
+ times duringthe day. A day or so before certification they 
actically continuous, lasting for10to12hours. In the first 
watl0 p.m.on August 13th, a week after his discharge from 
ry, his mouth foamed like a bottle of stout in hot weather. 
16th I was with him from 10 P.M. to 12.30 A.m., and gave him 
23m on account of the extreme violence of the spasms. 
e had no action, morphia was useless, but hyoscine con- 
She attacks to some extent. In the first fit I witnessed he 
ve strong men about like kittens.’’ 
The 


August 27th he was certified. 
zate stated :— 


ve 9 A.M. to-day (six hours ago) he has been in a condition of 
ania, trying to bite his mother and a neighbour and biting 
er. The present condition began with idiopathic epilepsy 
‘ery violent nature, going on to status epilepticus, and 
ting in the present condition of acute mania, with attempts 
re those who restrain him. I first saw him on August 6th 
ve attended him daily ever since. Attempts to bite and 
hose holding him down began on August 23rd, according 
statement of his father. The same informant tells me that 
iat date he has been restless even whilst asleep,. twisting 
ning about the whole time.”’ 


medical 


° 


Condition on Admission. 


admission to hospital during the evening of 
t 27th he was in a confused state and was placed 
yparate room under observation. At 9.30 P.M. he 
ped constantly recurring seizures (petit mal), 
ed by confusion and restlessness, during which 
3 biting and kicking the bed-clothes and crawling 
‘on the floor and attempting to bite the legs of 
@ who went near him. Manifestations of this 
ster continued until 3.30 P.M. next day, when he 
e sufficiently quiescent to be hand-fed with 
and milk, but was unable to coérdinate sufficiently 
0 articulate. The succeeding night he slept well 
1 the following day was calm enough to permit of 
iled examination of his-physical state. 


vination.—Facial aspect immobile and indicative of anxiety 
fror. He was sparely nourished: musculature very poorly 
sed for his height. Hard palate slightly more arched than 
,and dental setting a little uneven. Auricular development 
leart, lungs, and abdomen normal. Nervous system: power 
right limbs was much reduced in comparison with left, 
ower especially marked in grip; deep reflexes all increased, 
se on the right side all exaggerated when compared with 
2 side in both upper and lower limbs. Anesthesia difficult 
rmine satisfactorily, but there was a suggestion of a sock 
1 the right leg. Speech varied from anarthria to a very 
ng monosyllabic utterance. When standing he tended to 
she right ; on being led by the hand he dragged his right leg 
ined towards the left. External genitalia below normal in 
ment for his age and presented marked infantile charac- 
3% Pubic hair hardly distinguishable from rest of downy 
ages of abdominalskin. Skin of scrotum pink. Penis and 
3 quite infantile. 


ver history.—On August 3lst he had a seizure (petit mal), 
d by exhibition of various hysterical phenomena—e.g., 
g about on hands and knees, throwing himself about on 
but appeared neither to hurt himself nor to realise what he 
ng. On Sept. lst he was able to be up and watk with assist- 
at displayed the same neurological signs. Appeared to be in 
‘of terror; hesitating utterances ; apparently afraid of “‘ fits.”’ 
)that night at 7.30 P.m., during which he threw himself on 
¥; during succeeding confusion talked disconnectedly about 
ans.’’ 


she 2nd I decided to test the efficacy of testicular 
% in the treatment of the case, acting on the 
sition that the infantile sexual development and 
octional manifestations were correlated. Didymin 
3(B. W. and Co.) were ordered, one daily. 


te 4th, owing to the exigencies of accommodation, it 
» hecessary to transfer him to a dormitory under obser- 
at 8.15 p.m. He did not appear to relish the idea 
ping near other patients; at 9 p.m. a fit (petit mal): 
‘for half an hour afterwards. On the 5th two tablets of 
1 were given, one after breakfast and one after tea: a small 
iron aperient mixture after midday meal. 14th: Abnormal 
gical signs had now cleared; cessation of seizures arid con- 
l excitement. Power of grip now equal. He had been up 
essed, taking exercise out of doors; brighter and more 
ive, fed himself. ate heartily, and slept in observation 
wy. Didymin stopped, but iron mixture continued. 16th: 
4nd cheerful. At 9.30 P.M., a seizure of short duration: did 
) tongue or pass urine; attack not followed by confusion or 
tent. 19th: At 9.30 p.m. another seizure, followed by a period 
ement lasting for half an hour, then passed into confused, 
State. 25rd : Two seizures, one in afternoon, one in evening. 
tter became restless and confused; demanded to “ see the 
1” and desired ‘‘to blow up the ship.” 25th: Didymin 
enewed—one tablet daily. 29th: Slight seizure at 5a.m., not 
d by confusional excitement. Oct. 12th: Seizure at 8.45 A.M. 
half an hour; not preceded by any cry; did not bite his 

No facial twitching and no cyanosis. Lying on a mattress 
of onset ; all four limbs began to exhibit spasmodic move- 
vhich maintained the same intensity throughout the attack. 
state developed heraised himself intoa partly sitting posture 
yeared as though he might fall to the right on to his head and 
nee @ hard knock, but as the head neared the floor he 
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slowly touched the floor with shoulders and head; the whole pro- 
ceeding resembled a conscious movement. When spasmodic 
movements ceased it was found that there had been no loss of 
sphincterie control, but he was very confused, though less than 
when he was not under treatment. Soon able to getup and dress, 
but was more irritable than usual, resembling the true epileptic. 
At6P.M. another seizure of a mild character, not followed by con- 
fusion or excitement; face drawn and expressionless. Put on two 
tablets daily. 3lst: No seizure since tablets increased to two daily. 
Bright, brisk, and active in movements, intelligent, writes good 
letters to relatives and is visited by them without disturbance 
ensuing; works regularly with a general utility party in fields and 
grounds. Eats well and sleeps in non-observation dormitory with 
other patients. 

Development.—Weight on admission: 7st.  541b. ; 
present weight: 8st. 6lb. Developmentally a change 
has occurred which is remarkable considering the 
short time he has been under treatment. Pubic hair’ 
has grown both on scrotum and at base of penis, 
axillary hair is differentiating itself; skin of scrotum 
is showing adult brown pigmentation ; testicles have 
increased in size, left larger than right; epididymis, 
especially in left, is easily palpable from body of 
testicle ; penis has changed from infantile form to one 
more resembling adult organ.. 

Nov. 8th: Two decayed teeth extracted without anesthetic. No 
psychical disturbance followed. 10th: Didymin stopped. Dec. 9th: 
No seizures since Oct. 12th. Mental and bodily states have con- 
tinued to show normal characteristics. Discharged to-day to home 
care, parents heing advised to consult the doctor who had him in 
charge prior to admission to hospital, if necessity should arise. 

I am again indebted to the practitioner for the 
following notes concerning the subseyuent treatment 
of the case :— 

“Dec. 10th: Was very restless and his mother complained of 
occurence of ‘sensations.’ 13th: I put him on didymin, one tablet 
bisdie. 18th: He has had no return of the symptoms so I reduced 
it to one tablet daily. The boy certainly looks much better than 
when I sent him to you, though he still has a somewhat scared 
nervous manner, just like that of a boy who is always being bullied, 
but he takes his food wellandis happy athome. 23rd: I was sent for 
in a hurry at 7.45 p.m. and found him comatose. He had struggled 
violently before my arrival, though not so violently as before he 
left home to come to you. There was some froth on his lips; vo 
incontinence of urine or feces. I gave him didymin, one tablet bis 
die and calcii lact. gr. x. t.d.s. 24th: He was apparently all right. 
Feb. 17th 1920: I continued him on didymin, bis die, for a fortnight 
(from previous date) and then once a day for the same period. He 
has started work. August 7th: The boy is at work and I see him 
about from time to time. He has been all right since my last note. 
He is filling out and looks a great deal better.’’ 


Comment on the Effect of the Testicular Extract. 


A point of interest is the effect of the adminis- 
tration of the extract. The therapeutic value by oral 
administration of extracts of organs having internal 
secretions (apart from the thyroid and pituitary) has 
been the subject of scepticism on the part of some 
pharmacologists, and at best they have been regarded 
as having only a psychotherapeutic value as placebos. 
Some observers have noted useful results from the 
administration of the extract in infantilism. In this 
case a real psychotherapeutic effect appears to have 
been produced, especially when one notes the placebo 
effects of the drugs given prior to admission, and 
evidently the psycho-physical vicious spiral has been 
broken—the gain in weight alone testifies to this. The 
intermittency of the medication and the use of one and 
then two tablets was deliberate. Although the differ- 
ence in dosage is small, it is noteworthy that two 
observers found the same thing—viz., a diminution in 
the intensity of the symptoms when one tablet was 
administered and a non-recurrence of the condition 
when fully under the influence of two tablets. These 
observations, together with the loss of muscular 
weakness of the right limbs and the rapid clearance 
of all the neurological signs are hardly the results of a 
mere coincidence. 








TORBAY Hospitat, TORQUAY.—There exists a 
heavy adverse balance against the Torbay Hospital, and 
recently at a public meeting, presided over by the mayor of 
Torquay, it was decided to hold a public ball on Dec. 29th 
for the funds of the charity. Christmas dinner collections 
for the same object will be made at the hotels and also in 
private houses. The tramways company will place collecting 
boxes on the cars, and a strong effort will be made to reduce 
the débt on the hospital. £1115 have been allocated to the 
institution from the United Services Fund; this sum is to. 
be invested and the interest given to the hospital. 
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the most primitive and insanitary manner. There 11 
no milk-trains or special milk-cans. The milky 
crowd into the ordinary third-class compartments, 
their open vessels are shoved underneath the ge 
The filthy condition of an Indian third-class carris 
the dirt and dust flying direct into the open milk vegs 
and the disgusting habits of the passengers beg 
description. The milk has already been drawn un¢ 
the most insanitary conditions, and after a slo 
journey of three or four hours at a temperature” 
about 90° F., its bacterial content when it reaches ff 
consumer easily excel that of ordinary sewage. * 
The Government dairies are, of course, quite 
different proposition. In most of them milk is pastey 
ised at 170° F., rapidly cooled to nearly free 
point, and kept at a very low temperature until @ 
tributed in suitable bottles and cans, but these dairi 
only supply the well-to-do Europeans and a few wealfl 
natives. The poorer class of European and 99 per c 
of the native population have no source of supply oth 
than those I have indicated, and the attitude of f 
tropical administrator on the subject is summarised 
the following resolution of the Government of In¢ 
issued so recently as 1914 :— 


‘The adulteration of milk is almost universal in Indian baza; 
and a large proportion of the milk consumed is contaminated, 
most cities the milk-supply is in the hands of men ignorant o 
elements of sanitation and addicted to uncleanly practices. M 
over, the milk when stored and in transit to market is liab 
contamination in several ways. On the other hand, the pri¢ 
milk is already high and the problem of improving the purity 
the supply without increasing the price to such an extent as 
cause hardship to the poorer classes is a diffieult one.” ‘3 

The question of price is a very acute one, and Wi 
our popular notions of cheap living in the tropics? 
rarely realised that milk is sold at practically the sa 
price in Bombay and London. Before the war ity 
actually dearer, and it is doubtful even now if milk¢ 
be obtained as cheaply in Calcutta as it can be 
Liverpool. : 

The Chemistry of Milk. Hf 

In the year 1910 I published’ the result of a nun 
of analyses of Indian milk and demonstrated that’ 
chemical composition of milk in India differs in ma 
respects from that in Europe or America. I poi 
out then that the sanitarian and analyst practisi 
the tropics is constantly confronted with proble 
which are unknown to his colleagues in temper 
latitudes, not the least of these being the absence 
standards for the various food-supplies he has to anal 
and report on. I examined in the Indian Divisio 
Laboratories at Peshawar and Cherat 326 samples 
milk and found that cows’ milk was uniformly up 
and buffaloes’ uniformly below, the standard laid de 
for India by various writers. The averages of 
analyses were as follows :— 
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“The milk problem starts with the cradle and ends with the grave. 
Sometimes it leads to an untimely grave.”’’—(The Milk Question, by 
M. J. ROSENAU.) 

IN warm climates milk Gecomposes more rapidly than 
any other article of food, and as therefore every sample 
ot it may become dangerous to health, its quality, 
supply, storage, and distribution are amongst the most 
important questions which face the physician and the 
ganitarian in a hot country. In some tropical lands 
milk holds a high place in the dietary of the people, 
and in India it is ubiquitously used in some form or 
other by all classes of the community. Even in Europe 
there is no subject in the whole realm of modern 
hygiene so complex, so involved, and so harassing as 
the supply of milk; and to show how deep-rooted and 
how important the question has become I need only 
call attention to the fact that it has invaded politics. 
The necessity for a pure and abundant milk-supply is 
go well realised by modern Socialists that one of the 
planks of the Labour Party is the “‘ nationalisation,”’ or 
at least the ‘‘ municipalisation,’’ of the milk-supply. 

The milk problem in the tropics is therefore a many- 
sided one, and concerns not only the sanitarian and 
the dairyman, but the economist, the sociologist, the 
legislator, and the administrator. In this paper I 
propose to discuss briefly as regards the tropics: 
(1) The sources of milk. (2) The chemistry of milk. 

3) The bacteriology of milk, (4) Milk as a food. 
5) Measures of milk reform. (6) Substitutes for fresh 


The Sources of Milk in the Tropicse 

The word milk in England, unless qualified in some 
way, means cows’ milk, but in the tropics it may mean 
either cows’ milk, buffaloes’ milk, goats’ milk, or even 
sheep’s milk. The two chief sources of milk are, how- 
ever, the cow and the buffalo, and in India at any rate 
most milk consists of a mixture of cows’ and buffaloes’ 
milk. The chief reason for the unsatisfactory condition 
of the dairy industry in the tropics is that, except in 
relation to Government dairies, no systematic attempt 
at scientific breeding of cattle is made. 

It is surprising to find that with so many adverse 
factors and crude methods of breeding a consider- 
able number of well-defined and pure breeds of cattle 
are found. The best and purest breeds of milch cows 
are not peculiar to any climate or belt as in India, for 
instance, we find almost equally good animals in such 


widely different provinces as Sindh, the Punjab, the ; Cows. Buffaloes. Cows. Bae 
D n a K thi war Th Indi a t 1 Water Bek et OS. ke cea O ONL F@b Coe. cones 30 ost 

eccan, an atniawar. e jan cow 18 nota Gdeep |] Total solids... 113 ... 163 Ash... .. «+ ) O77 Se 
milker, and all the native breeds compare unfavourably Non-fattysolids 83 ... 10°0 


I paid special attention to the composition of buftalt 
milk, and the average result of my analyses of 
samples was as follows: Specific gravity, 1034°04; t 
solids, 15'9; fat, 5°9; non-fatty solids, 10°0. . 

I have compared my results with those of ot 
investigators and find that the chemical compositio) 
genuine cows’ milk in the tropics may be summari 
as follows :— 


1. Specific gravity 1027 to 1032 | 5. Lactose... ... 403 to #4: 
2. Totalsolids ... 13°10 to 17°22%|6. Ash... ... ... 069 16 0° 
3. Fat .... .. «- 34. to .7'71%i| 7..Water 4.) &..eeOnnnneen 82" 
4, Solids not fat... 9°7 to 9°51%| 


The above maxima and minima of a large numbe 
analyses carried out chiefly in India show clearly | 
the chemical composition of milk certified as prodt 
under decent conditions by veterinary inspectors va 
very widely under tropical conditions. 

The following summary of a large number 
analyses shows that the chemical composition 
genuine buffaloes’ milk may be stated as under :— 


1. Specific gravity 1027 to 1035 1 5. Lactose .s-) ss 4'03 to 5 
2. Total solids .... 13°82 to 22.90% |6. Ash... «. .. O'76to ¢ 
5 5°00 to 11°6 % | 7. Water ... .. 7710 to 86 


with British cows. The largest yield of milk is not 
therefore obtained from any of the pure breeds, but 
from half-bred Indian and imported Ayrshire cows, 
which give from 4000 to 10,000 1b. of milk per annum. 
India imports a large number of British bulls, but 
exports milch cattle to all parts of the tropical and sub- 
tropical world, and this export trade is a serious.drain 
on the national milk-supply. The best buffaloes are 
bred in the Punjab, the United Provinces, Sindh, and 
Kathiawar, out the actual yield of milk depends on 
other factors than the breed—viz., the kind and amount 
of food, the season, &c. 

The sources of milk-supply in any tropical town are 
(1) individual milk-vendors, (2) milk shops, (3) dairies. 

(1) [The individual milk-vendor hawks milk about in 
uncovered brass vessels which contain various dilutions 
of milk and water, which he sells at different prices. ° 

(2) The milk shop is peculiar to the native part of a 
tropical town. The bulk of the milk is made into 
sweetmeats, but it is all grossly adulterated and stored 
under disgusting conditions. 

(3) The dairy in a typical tropical town such as 
Bombay or Calcutta is often not a dairy at all in the 
British sense of the word. The dairymen are merely 
importers of milk which comes in from the suburbs in 





POR Pleaete stacey ><> 
4. Solids not fat 8°82 to 11'30% 
re a 
1 Blackham: Milk in India, Journal of the Royal Army Me: 
Corps, vol. vi., p. 187. 
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‘he above are the minima and maxima of a large 
ber of analyses, and indicate what a variable 
‘duct buffaloes’ milk can be, as the fat varies as much 
3°6 per cent., and the total solids as much as nearly 
er cent. 

*he result of my investigations showed that— 

. Cows’ milk of Government dairies in India is above the 
adards laid down by Sale of Food and Drugs Act. 

The analyses do not, as a rule, compare favourably 

h results obtained in English dairies. 

. Buffalo milk obtained from Government dairies in India 
‘mits percentage of fat, much below the standards laid 
yn by all authorities with the exception of Richmond and 
pel, and the percentage of total solids is uniformly below 
founts given in all but one of the analyses usually accepted 
‘guides. 
| The results of analyses of buffaloes’ milk in various parts 
{ndia indicate that the amount of butter-fat in buffalo 
‘kis most in warm and moist climates such as Bengal, and 
36 in hot or cold and dry climates such as the Punjab. 

. The results demonstrate that no general standard can 
‘fixed for the whole of India, and that the percentage of 
‘sin buffalo milk given by most of the authorities hitherto 
epted requires reconsideration. 
toats’ milk.—Goats’ milk is very much used in the 
pics, and Spargo, writing in 1908, said that all things 
asidered the neglect of the goat as a milch animal, 
secially as a provider of food for infants, was very 
ich to be deplored. Rosenau supports this view, and 
‘er describing the suckling of infants direct from the 
it in Switzerland, advocates its adoption as wet nurse 
‘the human infant much more often than the cow. 
does this notwithstanding the fact that he realises 
it although the milk of the goat is certain to be free 
m tubercle bacilli it may contain the Micrococcus 
litensis. I do not think that any modern practitioner 
‘tropical medicine will support this view, as the risk 
Malta fever practically excludes the recommendation 
goats’ milk for use in the tropics. 

Mares’ and asses’ milk.—Mares’ milk is white and 
ish in colour, and has a somewhat pronounced sweet 

ite, due to the fact that it has 6°6 per cent. of milk- 

Zar. Fats and proteins are conspicuously low—viz., 
"9 per cent. of the former and 1°89 per cent. of the 
iter. Asses’ milk is essentially the same as mares’ 
dk, and prior to the introduction of dried milk con- 
‘tuted the only safe substitute for mother’s milk in 
alta and some other tropical and sub-tropical places 
iere cows’ milk is difficult to obtain. 

The milk of the sheep is used on the Indian Frontier 
“the Pathans, but its use is almost restricted to the 

ws-border tribes, so that this variety of milk cannot 

seriously regarded as a source of the milk-supply of 
tropics. 

The Bacteriology of Milk. 

The opacity of milk covers a multitude of sins. Even 
‘Europe and America almost all the milk found on the 
arket is more or less dirty. Most of the dirt is actual 
‘w-dung, but a great deal comes from dust, the hands 

the milker, and from the pails. Bacteria cling to 

‘rt in all its forms, and it has been demonstrated that 
out one-half the weight of cow-manure consists of 
scteria. Dirt is the chief source of bacteria in milk, 
idit is these bacteria which favour decomposition and 
‘sten souring. Various investigations reveal from 
10183 mg. of dirt per litre in milk. Rosenau points out 
‘at milligrammes mean but little to the average mind, 
id even to the chemist they represent tiny amounts. 
We transcribe these figures into ordinary language we 
all find a surprising interpellation. Thus, Com- 
issioner Evans estimated that Chicago receives 

tons of dirt in its city milk-supply every year. 
shall refer to this point again in the next section. 

‘Chemical analyses of milk are useful as they enable 
$ to say if a sample of milk is genuine or otherwise, 

it they do not reveal anything as to contamination 
ith dirt or microbes. A milk may pass all chemical 

andards and still be not only dirty but actually infected 

ith pathogenicorganisms. Most observers are satisfied 
a6 milk as it leaves the udder of the healthy cow is 
erile, but some writers dispute even this and find 
1cteria in milk, even in the udder itself. Be this as it 
ay, the opportunities for contamination are manifold 
ad may be enumerated as follows. 
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A. During milking.—(1) Dirty udders and flanks of 
cow; (2) dirty hands, clothing, and habits of milker; 
(3) dirty stables and receptacles ; (4) dirty water. 

B. During transit and distribution.—(1) Dust; 
(2) adulteration with foul water; (3) dirty milk-shops; 
(4) frequent handling; (5) filthy customs of milk- 
hawkers ; (6) the house-fly. 

Since my own experiments in Peshawar and Cherat a 
largenumber of bacteriological examinations of milk have 
been carried out by investigators in the tropics of recent 
years, especially by Dr. L. L. Joshi, of Bombay. The 
routine procedure adopted has been: (1) Microscopical 
examination of centrifugalised sediment; (2) enumera- 
tion of number of microbes per cubic centimetre ; 
(3) test for lactose fermenters in different dilutions ; 
(4) examination for B. coli communis and B. enteritidis 
sporogenes. 

To get some idea of the bacterial counts fonnd in 
India the figures should be compared with those of 
sewage in England and America :— 


Sewage. Milk (240 samples). 
Micro-organisms | Micro-organisins 
per ¢.cm. per c.em. 
England 2 +o 11 millions | England(summer)20to 30 millions 


Boston 2,800,000 (winter) sto5 ,, 


Ja as 

It will be seen that both in England and India the 
bacterial content of milk is often greater than that of 
sewage ! 

The microscopical examination of centrifugalised sedi- 
ment is of value as it gives general information as to the 
source of dirt in a sample of milk; a practised bacterio- 
logist can distinguish the types of bacteria characteristic 
of stable-dung, cow-manure, &c. 

Lactose fermenters and B, coli.—The kind of bacteria 
found in milk is even more important than the mere 
enumeration of the total number of bacteria. The 
presence of B. coli in about 94 per cent. of Bombay milk 
and the detection of lactose fermenters in a dilution of 
one in a million of milk clearly shows that the Bombay 
milk is grossly contaminated with manure and other 
dirt. Most organisms multiply rapidly in milk unless it 
is kept cool. Bearing in mind the various insanitary 
conditions under which milk is collected and distributed 
in the tropics the presence of organisms of the coli group 
in large numbers indicate gross pollution. The spores 
of Bacillus enteritidis sporogenes are found in large 
numbers in cow-dung, and as the organism does not 
multiply in milk Savage considers that estimations of 
this spore-bearing organism are of special value, as they 
yield an indication of the amount of original pollution. 

Very little work on the organism in relation to milk 
has been done in the tropics, and it does not appear to be 
a common frequenter of tropical milk, as Dr. Joshi only 
found it in 29 out of 240 specimens in Bombay. Generally 
speaking, no bacterial standards for milk have been 
fixed in the tropics, but Dr. Joshi, in the light of his 
extensive experience as municipal analyst for Bombay, 
suggests the following. 

1. Microbes per cubic centimetre.——The total number of 
microbes should not exceed 2 millions from November 
till March and 5 millions from April till October. 

2. Lactose fermenters.—These should be absent from | c.cm. 
of the sample. 

3. Centrifugalised sediment.—Leucocytes and cocci, a few 
only ; streptococci and pus cells, absent. 

4. Pathogenic organisms.—Nil. 

I cannot support the first two of these standards, as 
the first is too low and the second far too high. 

The standards laid down by the Ministry of Health 
and being worked on by county laboratories in this 
country for certified milk are as follows: (1) micro- 
organisms per cubic centimetre, 30,000 ; (2) organisms 
of the coli group—i.e., lactose fermenters—absent from 
0°1 (one-tenth) of a cubic centimetre. 

Dr. C. Ponder, assistant county medical officer and 
bacteriologist for Kent, assures me that B. coli organisms 
are always to be found in 1 c.cm. of milk, even from the 
best farms. I am inclined to think that tropical milk 
to be even reasonably clean should not show more than 
500,000 micro-organisms per c.cm. at any time of the 
year, and that no organisms of the coli group should be 
present in a tenth of a cubic centimetre. 
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L entirely agree with standards 3 and 4—viz., that the 
centrifugalised sediment of all milk should be free from 
streptococci pus cells and pathogenic organisms. 

Tuberculosis is very common in India, and has been 
described as the most serious cause of mortality in that 
country, but, strange to say, it seems to be established 
beyond doubt that it is not spread by milk. Dr. A. 
Lankester, who was specially deputed by the Indian 
Government to carry out an inquiry as to the causes of 
tuberculous disease, gives it as his opinion that the 
disease has been found only in cows, and that not a 
single case has been found in buffaloes. He affirms 
that tuberculosis in man has never been directly traced 
to cattle in India, and the T.B. (tubercle bacillus) has 
never been detected in Indian milk. Dr. L. L. Joshi, from 
his extensive investigations into Bombay milk, supports 
this opinion, and although acid-fast bacilli have con- 
stantly been found the infected milk has invariably 
failed to produce tuberculosis in animal experiments. 

Milk as a Food for Infants in the Tropics. 

It is a well-known fact that in all tropical countries the 
mortality among children under one year is extremely 
high aS compared with that in temperate climates. 
About one-fifth of all Indian infants die within the first 
year of birth, whilst in the great Indian cities the 
mortality rate is even higher, and an average of ten 
years prior to the war gave 445 per 1000 for Bombay, 
381 for Delhi, and 297 for Madras. 

I am unable to find any reliable statistics regarding 
the proportion of deaths among breast-fed and hand- 
fed infants in the tropics generally, but Dr. Joshi, as 
the result of inquiries made in Bombay, states that 
‘“‘the mortality among artificially-fed children is much 
higher than among the breast-fed.’’ The proportion of 
native children who are fed with cows’ milk is very 
small, and one might search through an Indian village 
of considerable size without finding a single one, but it 
is different with European quarters of the great towns 
and the military and civil cantonments. Here hand- 
feeding is the rule, as there is a very widespread notion 
that nursing is bad for both the European mother and 
her child in the tropics. The strain of suckling is 
thought to be too much for the mother, and the popular 
idea is that the mother’s milk is too weak and likely to 
be insufficient for her offspring. Nothing could be more 
erroneous than this idea, and, as a matter of fact, 
human milk is richer in fat in the tropics than in 
temperate'climates.. On the other hand, cows’ milk is 
poorer in fat than in Kurope, and this is one of the many 
potent arguments against the use of cows’ milk in 
infant feeding in warm climates. It was on account of 
its ‘poverty of fat and its wealth of dirt and bacteria 
that I gladly abandoned its use in the hand-rearing of 
children whose mothers had honestly failed in their 
attempt to suckle. . 

Milk Reform Measures. 

The measures necessary to reform the milk-supply 
of the tropics fall naturally under four headings— 
viz., (a) economic; (b) educational; (c) sanitary ; 
(da) legislative. 

(a) Economic measures of milk reform.—A book might 
be written on this subject alone, but the whole may be 
summarised aS measures to improve: the breeding, 
feeding, housing, and tending of milch cattle. The 
essential difference between breeding of cattle in the 
tropics and at home is that, whereas cattle are bred for 
food in Kurope and America, beef is little used by the 
natives of hots countries, and therefore the aim of 
breeding in the tropics is the production of a class of 
animal the female of which is a good milker whilst the 
male is an efficient draught animal. In India the cow 
is a sacred animal, and it is therefore hung round with 
ornaments and usually well fed, according to native 
ideas and ideals, but the Indian peasant is ignorant of 
the most elementary notions of hygiene as applied to 
cattle-rearing. He is himself as poor as a sparrow, but 
his home lacks the comfort and security of the sparrow’s 
nest. It is little wonder that he houses even sacred 
imals under conditions which offend every sanitary 
principle, and his ideas of feeding and tending would 
horrify the Western dairyman. Calves are often 
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slaughtering of one of these animals for food might } 
quite sufficient to raise a religious riot. a 

(b) Educational.—Rosenau says, ‘‘ education is one ¢ 
the principal spokes in the wheel of the milk wagon. 
The production of clean and wholesome milk is large] 
a question of cost and education. The public my: 
learn to appreciate the fact that clean and pure mij 
cannot be procured cheaply, and they must be willip 
to pay a reasonable price for it. Dairy-farming hag 
much more comprehensive meaning in the tropics tha 
in Europe, and every colony in the British Empire hg 
a dairy branch in its Agricultural Department. In 19] 
an Indian Branch of the Dairy Education Associatio 
was started at Poona, and the subject of scientif 
training in dairying is now just beginning to receiy 
something of the attention it deserves in our India 
Empire. It is obvious that years must elapse, howeve: 
before any propaganda can make itself felt among: 
300 millions of people of whom only an almost negligib} 
fraction can read or write. The only hope is that dair 
reform may be adopted by some great personage anxion 
to associate her name with a new Indian reform, an 
then improvement of cattle-breeding and dairying ma 
become as fashionable as schemes for maternity an 
child welfare are at present. The great difficulty i 
the way is the poverty to which I have already referre¢ 
but the Oriental is a very intelligent man, and eve 
the peasantry quickly adapt themselves to Wester 
advantages, and have taken most kindly and promptl 
to all modern advantages of transport and communica 
tion, such as railways, tramways, motor-cars, the post 
offices, and the telegraph. 7 

(c) Sanitary measures.—These include :— at 

(1) Measures for the care, management, and housing of mile 
cattle—The quality of cows’ milk largely depends on th 
food supplied to the animals. Even cows from our fin 
English meadows deteriorate rapidly when transferred ¢ 
the tropics, where ‘‘the grass-cutter ’’ finds the green foo¢ 
and where-dry food consists of straw or hay rapidly ripenec 
dried to a cinder under a hot sun, and entirely lackingi 
the ‘‘ sappiness ”’ so essential to milch cows. The native coy 
is turned out to find its living on burnt and bare pateche 
Milk analysis, as I have indicated above, has reached as nea 
perfection as possible, yet the essential ‘‘ goodness” of 
milk is beyond the chemist to state. Milk is like no othe 
element of food except raw eggs. It is the only product of 
living animal used as food by man. All other articles ¢ 
food are taken from the animal after it has been killec 
Milk being an animal secretion therefore varies with th 
breed, food, health, water-supply, and even the temper ¢ 
the animal. It is this ‘‘living’’ factor, combined with th 
idiosyncrasy of the individual, which makes all the diffe 
ence. Milk secreted in the enervating climate of th 
tropics must be an entirely different product from mil 
produced in England or in a ‘‘ white man’s country,” suc 
as New Zealand. The average European merchant or bette! 
class official in the tropics keeps his own cow, and I hay 
often been consulted by an anxious mother who was quit 
unable to understand why the milk disagreed or he 
children were not thriving. ‘‘ We have our own cow,” sh 
would say, ‘‘so our milk must be all right.’? She had faile 
to realise that the mammary secretion of an animal livin 
under the enervating tropical skies must be essentially ver 
different from that of English cows fed on rich Englis 
pastures. The difference is very striking even between th 
milk of Indian and imported cattle, and a Burman chil 
which was going from bad to worse whilst fed on nativ 
cows’ milk commenced to thrive at once when put on th 
milk of an imported Australian cow. The quality of mil 
varies with the breed of the herd producing it. Even in th 
Argentine, which is the most favoured place outsid 
England for raising cattle, the Argentine farmers have t 
import fresh blood from England at frequent intervals 
Long experience has shown that the difficulty of rearin; 
cattle in the same perfection in the tropics as at hom 
cannot be overcome. 

The quality of food and the climate of the British Isle 
enhances the quality of cattle reared within its shores to a! 
extent recognised everywhere, as Sir James Cantlie ha 
pointed out.2, The procedure now adopted by the Ministr; 
of Health for securing ‘‘ Certified Milk’? in England 1 
very elaborate, and the report card introduced by th 
Ministry for carrying out inspections should be of interes 
to sanitarians in the tropics. 

2. Measures to secure clean milking.—Milking may be com 
pared toa surgical operation as far as antiseptic method 
are concerned ; the principles and the methods involved 1) 





2 Difficulties of Milk-supplyin the Tronics, Journal of Tropica 
Medicine and Hygiene, April Ist, 1913, p. 105, 
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taining clean milk are therefore practically the same as 
ose employed in performing a surgical operation. 
swrupulous attention must be paid to minute details, and 
-e utmost cleanliness. must be observed with regard to 
) the place of milking ; (b) the animals; (c) the person and 
othing of the milker; (d) the milk utensils. 

3, Measures to be taken by the consumer.—The average con- 
mer of milk in the tropics is almost.as careless with 
gard to the storage of milk in the household as the pro- 
scer is criminally negligent in its collection and distribu- 
oo. Among the well-to-do class the care of milk is m»>re 
gen than not left to ignorant and dishonest servants. The 
“st duty of the consumer of milk is to see that a 
sponsible member of the household personally attends to 
Ht Details with regard to the transit of milk from the dairy 
_the bungalow and to its treatment and storage after 
ceipt. Generally speaking, the best domestic method for 
‘etreatment of milk is boiling.. Dr. Janet Lane-Claypon 
isrendered a great service to the milk consumer in the 
‘pics by proving that milk does not materially suffer by 
sating ; boiled milk’is not inferior to raw milk as regards 
s digestibility and keeping qualities. Having been boiled 
-emilk must be carefully stored, as it is useless to sterilise 
6 milk by heat and then permit reinfection by means of 
ist and flies. 

4, Artificial purification.—Pasteurisation has been used 
wry extensively in Government dairies in the tropics, and 
yshi speaks favourably of ultra-violet rays, but I do not 
now of any tropical installation of ‘‘ light purification ”’ of 
uk. These methods, however, procure purified as dis- 
guished from pure milk. No method of treatment can 
one for the filth with which the milk of all tropical cities 
‘contaminated. The main factors responsible for a rapid 
‘ultiplication of bacteria in milk are: (1) initial contamina- 
on, (2) time, (5) temperature; and unader the conditions 
sscribed above: (1) initial contamination is wellnigh 
evitable whilst conditions of life in the tropics obviously 
.ve the necessary, (2) time, and (3) temperature, to produce 
pa growths of micro-organisms of almost every variety. 


> Substitutes for Fresh Milk. 

‘Pure milk, produced under the best conditions and 
apt clean until its consumption, is the ideal to be 
«med at in the tropics, but in view of the foregoing, it 
rems to be wellnigh unattainable at present. It is little 
yonder, therefore, that the physician and sanitarian 
ave turned with relief from the filthy white sewage 
icknamed ‘‘milk,’’ to the attractive sterile milk 
owders which have recently been placed on the 
aarket in commercial quantities. My attention was 
oecially drawn to these products when I was in charge 
f the district laboratories at Peshawar and Cherat, 
nd carried out during 1910 a-series of analyses and 
Xxperiments on behalf of the Government of India. My 
sport strongly advocated the adoption of dried milk for 
iilitary purposes, and I formed such a favourable 
mpression of the product that I used it extensively 
wr private purposes, and largely advocated its adoption 
Sa substitute for cows’ milk in infant feeding. 

/ Some ten processes for the manufacture of dried milk 
ave been described, but so far as I can ascertain, all 
he products at present on the market are prepared by 
‘ne of two processes—viz. : (a) the rapid drying of fresh 
1lk on rollers heated by water,or steam, and the 
ubsequent powdering of the milk solids thus obtained 
vith or without the mixture of lactose ; or (b) the pro- 
ection of milk in the form of a very fine spray intoa 
shamber with acurrent of very hot dry air so that the 
nilk solids fall on the floor of the chamber in the form 
f fine powder. 

The product, which is sold under a variety of pro- 
rietary names and known generally as ‘‘ dried milk,”’’ 
aries in colour from a very pale yellow to a dead 
vhite. Powders made on rollers are slightly granular, 
vhereas those made by drying fine milk spray in hot 
ir are free from any granular appearance or feel. When 
reshly prepared, milk powder has a characteristic 
weet odour, but some of: the full cream varieties tend 
0 develop. a sour ‘‘tallowy’’. smell if not kept in 
ermetically sealed tins. 

All physicians and nurses are familiar with the firm 
ough curd of cows’ milk. Porcher and Cajalas state 
hat dried milk, when made up with water, coagulates 
‘just-like human milk,’’ and, without going quite as far 
S$ that, [ can say that Several brands of dried milk 
vhich I have examined, have, in my experience, pro- 
tuced a curd which was flocculent and finely divided. 
t was this quality, which I elicited in the laboratory 





experiments above referred to, which first attracted 
my.attention to the value of dried milk asa food for 
infants. 

The keeping power of dried milk was discussed when 
I read my paper on the subject at the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute at Birmingham last July, and 
all speakers were agreed that it does not depend on the 
way it is packed. Truby King rightly insists that all 
dried milk intended for infants’ food in the tropics must 
be packed in hermetically sealed tins, and Jenson states 
that if packed in this way it will keep quite as well as 
condensed milk, but the various medical officers of 
health who spoke in support of my paper stated that in 
temperate climates it will keep quite well if simply 
stored in a dry place. 

During the war supplies of all imported articles 
became scarce in India, and some of the stocks of dried 
milk were a long time on hand. A friend tells me that 
she used in the feeding of her infant in the Himalayas 
in 1917 tins of dried milk which must have been 
imported in 1915 or earlier. Her three-year-old daughter 
is a living evidence of the excellent keeping qualities in 
the tropics of the brand of dried milk used. 


Effects of Drying on Milk. 
The following is a brief summary of the effects of 
dried milk manufacture on the constituents of milk :— 


1. Fats.—Fats are no longer in emulsion, but in a condi- 
tion resembling butter and quite granular. When mixed 
with water the fat globules are considerably fewer and much 
larger. 

oo Proteina fa tbumin and globulin are coagulated, but 
caseinogen is not coagulated. All observers are agreed that 
the protein content is more digestible in dried than in fresh 
milk. 

3. Lactose.—The milk-sugar is unchanged. 

4. Ferments.—These are all destroyed, but Lane-Claypon 
has shown that this loss is of no importance as regards the 
value of dried milk for hand-feeding of infants. 

5. Vitamines.—Until Professor W. D. Halliburton found 
that some vitamines will stand high temperatures it was 
generally thought that the milk vitamines were destroyed 
by the heat used in the process of manufacture. Funk, 
however, demonstrated the presence of vitamines in dried 
milk and showed that there: is sufficient of the anti- 
scorbutic substance in boiled milk to supply the needs of 
infants, although some is destroyed by heating. Leonard 
Hill goes further and states that the antiscorbutic food- 
accessory is not destroyed in boiled milk. Confusion seems 
to have arisen over failure to differentiate the three accessory 
substances all grouped together as ‘‘ vitamines’’—viz., (1) 
fat-soluble A; (2) water-soluble B; (3) water-soluble C. 

1. Fat-soluble A is the antirachitic factor, and it is present 
in all animal fats, but absent from most vegetable oils. It is 
not affected by heat and is therefore present in dried milk. 

2. Water-soluble B is the antineuritic factor. It stands 
desiccation and is therefore present in dried milk. 

3, Water-soluble C is the antiscorbutic factor, and here we 
come to the crux of the question. Experiments at the 
Lister Institute show that the antiscorbutic quality which 
is poor even in fresh cows’ milk is largely diminished in 
the preparation of dried milk, whereas the results of 
American investigators, Hess, Fish, Unger, and others, 
demonstrate that there is no diminution of this factor and 
that they have actually cured cases of scurvy by the use of 
dried milk. In the discussion on my paper at the Birmingham 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute all speakers agreed 
with the American results, and not one had ever seen a case 
of scurvy in a child fed on dried milk. 

Chemical Composition of Dried Milk. 

Sir James Dobbie analysed 26 samples of full-cream 
milk in the Government laboratory with these results :— 
Water, 1°8 to 6°10. Fat, 22°58 to 31°28. Protein, 22°27 
to 27°75. Lactose, 33°26 to 41°39: Ash, 5°44 to 7°58. 

A large number of samples of dried milk have been 
examined at the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
with the result that in no case could the tubercle 
bacillus be found. I have conducted a series of experi- 
ments with Dr. C. Samut at Chatham ; the result of my 
geries of experiments was that no spore-bearing 
organisms were found, and that although the samples 
were not actually sterile, only organisms like the hay 
bacillus were found, and pathogenic and sewage 
organisms were always absent. Dr. F. J. H. Coutts 
thinks that most of the organisms found in samples of 
dried milk have been reintroduced in the concluding 
stages of manufacturing processes, frequently between 
the powdering and the packing of the dry product. 
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Dried milk has steadily increased in popularity as a 
food for infants, and has won the warm approval of many 
eminent French and British authorities. The product 
has been employed on alarge scale in Leicester, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Bradford, iverpool, Birmingham, Birken- 
head; Huddersfield, and several London boroughs, and 
its introduction has led to the abandonment of infant 
milk dep6ts, and in the distribution of dried milk in lieu 
of them. 

' The position of dried milk as an infants’ food may be 
summarised as follows:—~ | ett 

1. Comparability with fresh. milk.—Some authorities, 
including numerous French and Belgian doctors, regard it as 
‘‘un véritable aliment de choix,’ and consider it superior to 
sterikised cows’ milk or even humanised cows’ milk as 
supplied at infant milk depdts; others’ regard it as a 
temporary diet to-be given for a'short time when other foods 
disagree. Dr. Coutts’s view is that in some cases increased 
experience has led to greater confidence in its utility asa 
continuous diet when breast-feeding is impossible. 

9. Nutritional value.—The French writers consider dried 
milk a safer diet than *‘ town milk”’ and of equal nutritional 
value. They regard it as specially suitable to supplement 
breast-feeding. ; = 

3. Digestibility—All investigators have found it better 
tolerated than other foods in digestive troubles. 

Suitability for warm climates.—The French authorities and 


most municipal infant-welfare centres have found dried milk 


te 


of special value in warm weather. All authorities have 
agreed that the product is especially adapted for tropical 
lise, but the literature is scanty. Harston, of Hong-Kong, 
has emphasised the advantages of dried milk over condensed 
milk. My own experience in India and during a visit to 
Ceylon showed that it was admirably adapted for the feeding 
ofthe youngest infant in the tropics. 
Use in pathological conditions.—In my experience dried milk 
has been of special value in infants who have been doing 
badly on other milk, preparations. “I have used it with 
guecess in several cases of persistent vomiting, and have 


seen rickety children steadily improve on dried milk diet. 
As an adult and invalids’ food.—Dried milk has a great field 
of. usefulness as a food for adults and invalids. Its use 


appears to be indicated in the following conditions :—. 


(1),Gout: The absence of purin bodies renders milk in this 
digestible form the best form, of .protein in-this disease. 
(2) Renal disease: The product is manifestly a compact form 
of giving a suitable food ina disease where bulk is frequently. 
a matter of great consideration. (3) Sprue and chronic 
tolerated in cases in which ordinary. cows’ milk was badly. 
borne. I have prescribed it recently with the utmost success 
among the pensioners attending a tropical diseases clinic of 
the Ministry of Pensions. (4) Tuberculosis : Dried milk is a 
cheap and efficient way. of giving the milk which is so 
necessary in tuberculous conditions. (5) Chronic indigestion 
and. diarrhoea :. The chief reasons for the suitability of milk 
powders in these conditions are: (a) the fine clot and the 
fact that (b) it can be digested in strong concentration. The 
chief objections of ordinary milk—viz., its bulkiness and its 
hard curd—are thus surmounted. (6) Lactation : Dried milk 
is.an ideal food for the nursing mother and has been largely 
advocated and extensively employed as such by: various 
schools for mothers. (7) Typhoid fever: During the discussion 
of my paper at the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress above 
referred to, the medical officer of health of St. Helens spoke 
very highly of the value of dried milk in typhoid fever. 

In dried milk we have a valuable food which has a wide 
sphere of usefulness, not only in the feeding of infants 
and invalids, but in domestic and commercial cookery. 
For use in the tropics and in places such as Malta, where 
cows’ milk is unobtainable and goats’ milk dangerous, 
it has a large range of application, and on long voyages 
it presents many advantages over condensed milk. 

Dried milk, produced and dried under the almost 


ideal conditions attained by some manufacturers from 


milk fed on rich English or Colonial pastures, possesses 
_ the essential ‘‘ goodness’’ on which Sir James Cantlie 
rightly insists in the article to which I have referred 
above. From long and varied experience of its use in 
war and peace I am inclined to think that milk powder 
presents the only solution at present available of the 
manifold problems indicated above as associated with 
‘* milk in the tropics.” 
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dysentery: I have seen this: form of milk extremely well. 
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SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNACOLOGY, 

A MEETING of this section was held on Nov, 12th, 
when Dr. HASTINGS TWEEDY, the President, delivered 
his inaugural address for the session on = 
Recent Progress in Obstetries... 1.0 | 

The President said it was 14 years since he: last 
occupied that position, and on that occasion he dealt 
with gynecological progress, and he then’ mentioned 
his plan of skin preparation by painting with a spirit 
solution of picric acid. The fact that this had now 
received wide adoption was eloquent testimony to.the 
influence exercised by this section on medical thought, 
He proceeded to review recent progress in obstetrics, 
which had advanced at a more rapid rate than its 
kindred art. In 1904, the year in which he became 


|Master of the Rotunda Hospital, the principles of 


asepsis were as well understood as to-day. Yet by a 
series of changes he was able to make the practice of 
asepsis more perfect and to lower the septic mortality 
by 50 per cent. and the morbidity from 10 per cent. to 
4 per cent. These changes had all appeared in the 
hospital reports. . 8 

Accidental hemorrhage.—The discovery that hemorrhage 
might be poured into the abdomen rather than into the 
uterus, and the further observation that it might arise as a 


symptom of toxemia, were findings of the first importance. 


The condition, when treated by the Dublin method, was now 
no longer a serious menace. Out of 18,000 bed patients, he 
had recorded 72 such hemorrhages with two deaths. These 
would have been saved by Caesarean section had his know- 
ledge then been as complete as now. Evidence in favour of 
the vaginal plug was conclusive, yet few realised the manner 
in which it acted, or had acquainted themselves with its 
proper application. dose hn 

Eclampsia.—The Dublin. treatment of. eclampsia had 
reduced the mortality to below 5 percent. In his last series 
of 51 convulsive eclamptics he had but one death (cerebral 
hemorrhage). Such success was only possible when treat- 
ment was carried out as a routine procedure in every case. 
There was no longer room for the suggestion that each case 
of eclampsia should be treated on its merits, for so long as 
one yatient was bled and another received saline solu. 
tion, another barley-water, whey,,or glucose, whilst yet 
another had alkaline infusion withheld because of the 
presence of polyuria, mortality must remain high. The 
starvation treatment had proved even more effective in the 
prevention than in the cure of eclampsia. A few weeks agc 
he saw a lady on the verge of convulsions, yet after six days 
of absolute starvation the severe symptoms had almost 
passed. He then permitted 3 lb. of grapes to be eaten; a 
severe relapse ensued, necessitating a rapid emptying of the 
uterus. All Dublin obstetricians, he said, were now agreed 
as to the harmfulness of food. Starvation would also cure 
the other toxemias, hyperemesis, pregnancy vomiting, 
Seas and probably acute yellow atrophy if adopted in 

ime. 

Contracted pelvis.—The treatment of contracted pelvis had 
gained by the introduction of pubiotomy and lower segment 
Cesarean section, as practised by Professor Munro Kerr. 
Those who could accurately measure the internal diameters 
now found that each diminution of half an inch in the 
conjugate of a flattened pelvis gave its own indication for 
treatment. For the first half-inch, normal delivery, with 
forceps or version according to complication ; second half. 
inch, induction of premature labour or pubiotomy ; third 
half-inch, lower-segment section or induction of premature 
labour and pubiotomy ; fourth half-inch and all below it. 
lower-segment Cesarean section. Classical Cesarean section 
would in future be reserved for emergencies when speed wat 
an important element. It was a dangerous operation, both 
in immediate and after results. It was at present per 
formed much too frequently, and often cloaked an imperfect 
obstetrical knowledge. . 

Ruptured uterus.—Statistics showed that better results 
were obtained by plugging the rent with iodoform gaze, 
bunched in the manner of a housemaid’s duster, than by 
abdominal section. 

Septic mortality.—This had diminished since the introduc- 
tion of autogenous vaccines, polyvalent serum, -and ° the 
continuous rectal drip. 

Myomectomy.— When performed during the pregnant state, 
this had proved less harmful than the older hysterectomy. 
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| & great change for the better had occurred in private 

practice. Three influences had combined to bring this 
about: (1) The popularity of the nursing home; (2) the 
‘introduction of scopolamine; and (3) the use of pituitary 
extract. . . 

Patients now had a more uneventful convalescence in the 

ome than in a private house. The reason was obvious. 
In the latter jugs, basins, beds, &c., were rarely aseptic; 
help was insufficient and not always wise ; the couch was 
unsuitable, the light indifferent, and surgical instruments 
hard to preserve aseptically... In the nursing home all 
these disadvantages were reversed. It had further become 
possible to determine the date of labour with a certain 
amount of accuracy. Many women carried their infants 
‘over time, an obvious disadvantage, and we could now 
mm 50 per cent. of cases stimulate a full-term labour by 
a dose of castor oil given in the early morning, followed in 
an hour’s time by 10 gr. of quinine, and again followed in 
two hours’ time by i} c.cm. of pituitrin. If this failed no 
harm was done, and they should not again be tried for a full 
week. After failure the doctor may count on three or four 
‘days’ respite from the fear that Jabour will start. When in 
the home, if the patient falls into labour during the night- 
time, she is given a hypodermic of } gr. of morphia, and 
encouraged to rest quietly or sleep. At !breakfast-time he 
(Dr. Tweedy) hears. by telephone the details of the case. He 
makes an early call, and administers ;4, gr. of scopolamine 
without morphia, if the patient is still in the first 
istage. He may also deem it advisable to give 4 c¢.cm. of 
pituitrin. These drugs are so divided as to make the first 
dose of the former ;3, gr., and of the latter 4 c.cm. If in 
20 minutes symptoms of their action are not marked ‘the 
remaining quantities may be given. He seldom sees his 
patient again until called on to deliver. If he is not 
‘summoned he visits in the evening, and, if necessary, repeats 
the pituitrin. Labour is almost always completed before 
the night, either naturally or by forceps. The use of forceps 
‘is a troublesome, anxious, and far from safe operation when 
carried out in a private house. On the other hand, there is 
‘no objection to be urged against its use when surroundings 
‘are aseptic, light good, help ample, and all other conditions 
favourable. 

_ He hoped that many new Fellows would ‘join the 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland during the 
‘session, for it was only through this channel that the 
‘Dublin School could be made articulate. 

Discussion. 

| Sir JOHN W. Moore (President of the Academy of 
‘Medicine) was much interested in Dr. Tweedy’s paper 
‘from a physician’s point of view, and said that much 
of his prejudice against nursing homes had been 
overcome. 

‘Sir WILLIAM SMYLY corroborated Dr. Tweedy’s intro- 

‘duction of picric acid preparation of the skin for opera- 
tion. He agreed that accidental haemorrhage was the 
Same as eclampsia. * He was convinced of the efficacy 
of starvation in toxzmic cases. He was not so con- 
‘Yinced about lower-segment Czesarean section. 
_ Dr. G. FITZGIBBON (Master of the Rotunda) endorsed 
most of what Dr. Tweedy had said, but objected to his 
fixed method of treating the various degrees of con- 
tracted pelvis. He did not agree with Dr. Tweedy in 
giving pituitary extract during the first stage. He was 
still in favour of classical Czesarean section, and con- 
sidered that lower-segment section was only advisable 
‘in cases like toxzemia, where one must take subsequent 
pregnancies into account. He did not find intestinal 
adhesions in the abdomens opened this year.where 
former classical sections had been performed. 

Dr. D. G. MADILL said that successful as was the 
Dublin method of treating the toxzmias, since we were 
yet ignorant of the source and nature of the poison, 
our treatment cannot be described as ideal. He also 
disagreed with Dr. Tweedy in giving pituitary extract 
during the first stage, as some years ago he had seen a 
nasty accident from its use at this time. He regretted 
the absence from Dublin of a well-endowed obstetrical 
pathological laboratory where we could compete in 
research on equal terms with continental investigators. 

Dr. SPENCER SHEILL asked why the patient suffered 
arelapse after eating 4 lb. of grapes. He was not in 
complete agreement with Dr. Tweedy regarding the 
relative advantages of a nursing home. He asked on 
what evidence Dr. Tweedy concluded that the patient 
was at term. He had tried the castor-oil and quinine 
method, but: had never succeeded in inducing labour. 


Dr. R. E. TOTTENHAM agreed with Dr. Madilil that 
there was no satisfactory method of obstetrical narcosis 
so far discovered. fener eee a 

Sir ANDREW HOoRNE thought it ought to be emphasised 
that Dr. Tweedy was the originator of ‘the picric acid 
method of skin preparation.’ He niade it a rule to 
examine every patient vaginally within’ the last 
fortnight of pregnancy.’ He was an adyocate of the 
Classical operation in preference to lower-segment 
Caesarean section. | 

In the course of his. reply the PRESIDENT said that 
pituitrin must be given in small doses if administered 


during the first stage. 


Exhibition of Specimens. 

Specimens were shown by the Master of the Rotunda: 
(1) Two Uteri removed for Chorion-epithelioma ; - (2) 
Anomalous Products of Conception; and remarks were 
made by Professor A. C. O’SULLIVAN, Sir WILLIAM 


-SMYLY, Sir. ANDREW HORNE, Dr. MADILL, and: the 


PRESIDENT. ’ 
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Trypanosomiasis Research : Resumed Discussion.. 

THE discussion on Professor Warrington Yorke’s 
paper on the Present Position of Trypanosomiasis 
Research, adjourned from Oct..16th,! was resumed on 
Nov. 19th, with Professor W. J. R.. Simpson, the 
President, in the chair. 

Sir JOHN ROSE BRADFORD, .asS a member of Lord 
Desart’s Departmental Committee, dealt. with Pro- 
fessor Yorke’s criticism of the report from a general 
point of view, and considered that the latter’s plea. in 
favour of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine. being 
consulted by the Government was beside the mark. 
The Government had consulted, not the Glossina. Sub- 
committee, a body chiefly composed of. entomologists, 
but. the Departmental Committee, a widely representa- 
tive gathering embracing sportsmen, naturalists, patho- 
logists, entomologists, and army medical officers of 
administrative ability. He therefore maintained that 
the complaint that the British Government had not 
exercised their consultative powers as advisedly as the 
French was not justified. Exhaustive evidence on very 
complex subjects bearing on the relationship of game 
to trypanosomiasis, and on the question of game 
destruction*was taken. ‘The committee had reported 
that a game destruction experiment,: though perhaps 
desirable, was a matter of extreme difficulty, and had 
recommended . the close’ prosecution of entomological 
inquiry. . This he felt'to be of the highest importance. 

Dr. 8. A. NEAVE at the outset: confessed himself quite 
at. variance with Professor Yorke’s criticism, but 
claimed that the society was deeply indebted to him 
for his introduction of so important ‘a discussion. ‘He 
pointed out thatthe report of the Glossina Subcommittee 
had never been published, ‘but had been discussed more 
or less privately, and that Professor Yorke’s unfavour- 
able conclusions were based on a misconception of the 
relative fanctions of the subcommittee, a purely 
entomological body, and of the Desart Committee. He 
advocated that the lines of inquiry in trypanosomiasis 
should be concentrated on the‘ ‘blood parasite,’ the 
insect vector, and the animal ‘host, and regarded 
the chances of success to be greater in destroying 
the fly than the vertebrate host. Dr. B. Blacklock’s 
criticism, he said, aimed at the widespread exter- 
mination of game; the opponents of this scheme 
objected to so experimental and: drastic a measure 
on the ground of the uncertainty of its results and 
the very difficult conditions it imposed. The difficulty 
of control in a given area both before and after 
the experiment was considerable, and the measure 
was one of doubtful value compared with a direct 
attack on the fly. There was much yet to be known 
about the habits of tsetse-flies and the nature of their 
dependence on game. The favoured objective of 
G. morsitans and palpalis might prove to be the bush 
beast, an animal very hard to kill. He was strongly of 
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opinion that the only method of exterminating the tsetse 
at present available was by a wholesale occupation of 
tracts of country by man, which would result in the 
driving back of the vertebrate hosts of the trypanosome. 
Such occupation should be preceded by attacks directed 
both against the flies by the introduction of hostile 
parasites and against their breeding places. 

Dr. R. T. LEIPER discussed the question from the 
point of view of organisation of research into the 
various problems of trypanosomiasis and the necessary 
administrative measures called for. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. HARVEY, R.A.M.C., emphasised 
the services which Professor Yorke had rendered in 
bringing forward so important a subject for discussion, 
and the injustice to which Professor Yorke had been 
exposed by certain adverse remarks of some of the 
speakers at the preceding meeting. He made reference 
to his own past experiences when working on sleeping 
sickness in Nyasaland and his association there with 
Dr. Taute. The latter, he said, was convinced of the 
definite distinction between human and game trypano- 
somiasis, and had submitted to inoculation with the game 
trypanosome through the bite of an infected G. morsitans 
and by injection of the blood of an infected dog without 
contracting the disease. The speaker considered that 
experiments with the human and game trypano- 
somes had not proved that they were alike pathogenic 
to both man and beast, or that the identity of 
T. rhodesiense in man with T. brucei in game was yet 
established, for hitherto the latter had not been found 
to be pathogenic to man. He did not regard man as 
likely to become immune to trypanosome infection or 
that there was any evidence of gradation in severity of 
the disease. 

Dr. ANDREW BALFOUR drew attention to the import- 
ant question of immunity in trypanosomiasis and the 
possibility that if man was the original host of 
T. gambiense he might have acquired immunity in 
the regions where the disease had long been prevalent. 
In Nyasaland trypanosomiasis was not an old disease, 
but a comparatively recent importation ; T. gambiense 
having been carried from West to East, following on 
Stanley’s expedition to Uganda, and there spread 
among a non-immune population.—Dr. C. M. WENYON 
and Dr. H. S. STANNUS also took part in the discussion. 

Reply to the Discussion. 

Professor YORKE, in his reply to the points raised at 
the previous meeting, observed that Dr. Guy Marshall, 
Major EK. E. Austen, and Dr. A. G. Bagshawe had objected 
to his criticising at all the report of the Glossina Sub- 
committee on the ground of that report being a private 
document. He had been invited to attend a meeting 
of entomologists in June last, when the report was dis- 
cussed, and he then briefly criticised it. It was from 
that moment public property, in print. and issued to 
raise public funds for trypanosomiasis work, therefore 
open to criticism, and justifiably so. He had been 
consulted about the report by Dr. Aylmer May, P.M:O. 
of Northern Rhodesia, whose views coincided with 
his own. With regard to the points raised by Dr. 
Marshall, Professor Yorke considered trypanosomiasis 
to be not purely an entomological problem, but one of 
a disease which, affecting both man and domestic stock, 
concerned medical and veterinary as well as entomo- 
logical science. Granted the elimination of carriers of 
trypanosomiasis, one of the points requiring investi- 
gation would be its effect on the tsetse-fly. According 
to Dr. Marshall, the destruction of shelter for the 
flies was only necessary in focal areas, but this he 
maintained to be absolutely fallacious and impossible. 
Professor Yorke regarded Major Austen’s criticisms as 
misinterpreting Dr. May’s report on the number of blood 
examinations which had been made in Upper Rhodesia 
and the relation to the population of the percentage 
found to be infected with trypanosomiasis. The case 
quoted, which had shown the presence of trypanosomes 
for years without other symptoms of disease, was not 
intended as evidence that it was the sole instance of 
such a condition, but rather as representative of 
others which were possibly acting as reservoirs of 
infection comparable to a similar danger existing in 
the antelope. He held that if the work of Sir David 
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Bruce, Dr. Kinghorn, and. himself was correct it was 
computed that 1 in every 500 tsetse-flies harboured — 
the human trypanosome, and confessed that the pro. | 
portion 1 in 100 attributed to his calculation was an 
overstatement made at a disadvantage in his evidenée — 
before the committee. Dr. Bagshawe had sheltered 
himself chiefly behind Dr. Marshall’s. criticism, but 
had put forward one relevant observation—namely, 
that among the British and German troops in the East _ 
African campaign no case of human trypanosomiasis — 
had been encountered north of 9°5., ‘although tsetse — 
flies abounded and animals had succumbed to trypatio: © 
some infection in the area of operations north of that — 
line. Such limitation of human and animal trypano- 
somiasis to particular zones called for further verifica- 
tion and investigation. The question of immunity 
raised by Dr. Balfour was one of great interest and 
importance, but too problematical to be discussed ina | 
few words and in the present state of our knowledge. 
Professor Yorke summarised his views on the position — 
of trypanosomiasis by emphasising that the problem 
to be considered was not a purely entomological one, 
but both epidemiological and medical, demanding 
further lines of research into the relations:.of the 
parasites to man and game respectively, and he was 
strongly of opinion that the organisation proposed ‘by 
the Glossina Subcommittee was quite inadequate to 
prove of service in dealing with the many points at 
issue. <a . Sy ann 
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THE opening meeting of the session was held on 
Oct. 28th, when Dr. THoMAS HovusTON, the President, 


delivered an address on 
The Behaviour of the-Leucocytes in Infection ~ 
: and Immunity. aa 

After referring to the losses by death which the society 
had sustained in the course of the year, and paying a tribute 
to the memory of Sir Alexander Dempsey, Sir John Byers; 
Mr. Robert Campbell, Dr. F. ©. Smyth, Dr. Hicks, and 
Dr. Steede, the President dealt with Ehrlich’s classical 
work on the origin and ‘differentiation of the white cells of 
the blood, and emphasised the importance of the leucocytes 
in diagnosis and prognosis. The Arneth count was a 
further differentiation of the polymorphonuclear cells, 
according to the form of their nuclei, and this method had 
already proved of considerable value in the study of 
tuberculosis. Reference was made to the effect of X rays, 
radium, and dry heat on the mononuclear cells and to 
the interesting relations that seemed to exist between 
the lymphocytes and immunity to cancer. The value 
of Widal’s and Ravaut’s method of cyto-diagnosis was 
discussed, especialiy with reference to the examination of 
the spinal fluid. The physiological properties of thé 
leucocytes was next discussed in detail. It was shown that 
leucocytes can be kept alive for a considerable time after 
they have been removed from the body. Their power of 
adhering to a glass surface, as beautifully shown in Wright’s 
experiments, could be utilised as a proof that they were still 
alive. It was pointed out that the medium in which they are 
suspended influenced their vitality and power of movement, 
that they were most active and lived longest in fresh serum, 
and that their movements and power of adhesion were 
inhibited by hypertonic and citrate solutions. Their chemio- 
tactic and phagocytic properties were next commented upon. 
In connexion with phagocytosis the opsonic theory of Wright 
was discussed, and it was shown that opsonic determination 
explained many of the hidden workings of the mechanism of 
immunity. The power of intracellular digestion of the poly- 
nuclear and large mononuclear cells was one of the means 
by which the organism destroyed invading microbes. Itwas 
not, however, the only bactericidal property of the white 
cells, as the experiments of Wright had shown that the 
leucocytes had, without phagocytosis and intracellular 
digestion, the power of killing or inhibiting the 
growth of micro-organisms. It was pointed out that 
Metchnikoff’s historic theory that immunity and healing 
were essentially due to the activity of the cells of the 
body, and especially of the leucocytes, had gained much 
support from recent work. It was emphasised that the work 
of Wright had shown that the bactericidal action of the 


leucocytes and of the body fluids was more powerful than 
that of any antiseptic, and that the only logical method by 
which the treatment of septic wounds and infections could 
be advanced was by a more thorough study of the mechanism 
and physiology of healing. 
growth of the pneumococcus in 


It had. been shown that the 
the fresh blood of animals 
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4g directly proportional to the susceptibility of the species 
\ym which the blood was obtained, and that this property 
/fresh blood of inhibiting the growth of organisms was in 
/3 main due to the leucocytes. 

The trend of the address was to show that cellular 
|operties are more important that humoral, and that 
yance in immunity might be expected from a more 
jailed study of the action of living leucocytes and tissue 
Is, and since these cells could now be kept alive for 
ylonged periods their study in vitro opened up a fruitful 
‘e of research. 


A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the President 
/; his address, and a similar compliment was paid to 
|. Andrew Fullerton, the outgoing President, for his 
irvices to the society during his year of office. 

\fhe second meeting of the session was held on 
joy. 18th, with Dr. HOUSTON in the chair, when Mr. 

-T. CRYMBLE gave an address, with lantern illus- 
| \tions, on : 

Obstructions of the Alimentary Tract. 


e relations of the wsophagus were demonstrated and 
ses described showing obstruction at the upper and lower 
d and in the mid-thoracic region. The various patho- 
-fical conditions of the stomach revealed by radiography— 
‘acer, ulcer, hour-glass stomach, and pyloric obstruction— 
ving been described, a number of cases were brought 
Pward in support of the contention that in the 
“gnosis and treatment of gastric lesions radiography 
essential. Acute obstruction of the small intestine 
gs ® common sequel of abdominal operations, espe- 
ily when drainage had been carried out. Three 
yaients were brought forward who had been operated on 
acute obstruction of the small intestine on the same 
y. lleal stasis was dealt with, and cases before and after 
aration were shown. Most cases of seven-hour ileal 
‘idue showed at operation some anatomical cause of the 
ay, but in a small number of cases no abnormality could 
| detected. Mobile cecum, its diagnosis and treatment, 
‘s discussed. No conclusion had yet been arrived at by 
2 speaker as to the best operative procedure to adopt, or 
‘to whether any operative procedure at all was indicated. 
e cecal gas bubble was a useful guide to the radiographer 
distinguishing between ileal stasis and a pelvic ceecum. 
‘€ Opaque enema had been more useful than the meal for 
location of colon strictures at the commonest site, the 
)vi-rectal junction. 


‘The address gave rise to an animated discussion, 
\ which Messrs. Mitchell, Fullerton, Kirk, Stevenson, 
win, and Beath took part.—Mr. Crymble replied. 
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\ Exhibition of Cases and Specimens. 

A CLINICAL meeting of this society was held at the Norfolk 
ra Norwich Hospital on Nov. 2nd, Sir HAMILTON BALLANCE, 
» President, in the chair. 

Ir. H. J. STARLING showed two cases of 

pt a Complete Heart-block. 

the first case was that of a man, aged 51, a farm labourer, 
_0 had never had any serious illness except an attack of 
tuenza 20 years ago. He had always been a bit ‘‘ short- 
ded,’ which prevented him from walking long distances, 
(4 he had been able to do hard agricultural work. The 
“nily history was good, except for one sister who had 
| leptic fits. In November, 1918, the patient had his first 
|; three more occurred that month, and then no more 
‘til February, 1919, since when they had become more 
‘quent. Patient had passed urine during one or two ot 
se attacks. He was admitted to the Norfolk and Norwich 
| spital on March 5th, 1919, under the care of Dr. A. J. 
‘veland. The report of his condition then was :— 

| A strong well-built man with good colour and a genial; somewhat 
Pid, expression. His pulse-rate varies from 40 to 60, and is 


| ular for long periods of time. Some two or three times during 
hour there will be intermission of the pulse for a varying period. 





| Wo to six beats only are lost. the patient stops talking or eating, 

years confused with flushed face, and then resumes his normal 
} dition as the pulse becomes regular. During the longer inter- 
)slons the attack begins as has been described, the face 
;7omes cyanosed, the respiration quickens, becomes deeper, 
ti finally stertorous, and after two to three seconds a typical 
| 0mmences with twitching of the face and jerking of the limbs. 
| en the ventricle resumes its beat the symptoms gradually dis- 
; ar and the patient regains consciousness in half to one 
}aute. These attacks could be precipitated by the patient 
, Mlowing once or twice.” 


| Jn.May 3lst, 1919, the heart-block became complete, the 
\se-rate dropped to 38 per minute, and had been perfectly 
| ular without intermission, and since this date the man 
dno more fits. Since July 3lst, 1919, he had done a full 
,¥ 8 Work in the fields every day. The second case pre- 
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sented very similar symptoms. Dr. Starling exhibited a 
chart which he had drawn up to show four different 
conditions in which a slow pulse occurred :— 

(1) The so-called vago-tonic pulse; with exercise or the adminis- 
tration of atropine the pulse-rate increased gradually, and on 
cessation of the effect the pulse slowed down gradually; in the 


latter process the heart sounds were heard normally in relation to 
the pulse beat. 


(2) Bigeminal pulse, occasioned by a ventricular extra-systole 
occurring instead of every alternate beat; the extra-systoles dis- 
appeared as the pulse-rate quickened, but reappeared as the pulse 
slowed. When the premature beat reappeared the heart sounds 
were triple—‘lubb-dup "’ for the normal beat and a short “lubb” 
for the premature beat, which failed to open the aortic valves, 
and therefore was not felt at the pulse. ; 

(3) A 2-1 heart-block which disappeared on quickening the pulse. 
As the pulse slowed, coincidently with the return of the missed 
beat, a silent pause occurred in the heart sounds. 

(4) Complete heart-block, in which neither exercise nor atropine 
had oe quickening effect on the pulse, which remained unaltered 
in rate. 

Dr. Starling’s cases were discussed by the PRESIDENT and 
by Dr. F. W. BURTON-FANNING, Dr. W. WYLLYS, and Dr. 
H. MuIrR EVAns. 

Mr. G. MAXTED showed a case of Quinine Amblyopia. 

Dr. I. D. DICKSON gave particulars of a case which he 
believed to be Méniére’s disease.—Dr. S. BARTON considered 
that ‘‘aural vertigo’? was a more appropriate diagnosis in 
such cases, of which he had seen several. 

Dr. A. CRooK showed the following specimens, and gave 
particulars of the cases: (a) A Piece of Placenta removed 
from the uterus of a primipara on the eleventh day after 
delivery for repeated severe hzmorrhages; (b) Placental 
fragments removed from the uterus of a primipara on the 
eighth day for pyrexia with rigors ; (c) a specimen of the rare 
condition known as Placenta Succenturiata. Dr. Crook laid 
particular stress on the importance of a thorough systematic 
examination of the placenta in all cases of labour. He 
thought that practitioners were rather too apt to look on the 
third stage of labour as a sort of bugbear ; he deprecated any 
attempts at undue haste in expressing the placenta. 

The PRESIDENT showed two cases: (1) An old-standing 
case of Severe Burn of the Arm over the Elbow-joint, 
exposing the muscles, which had been treated by the im- 
plantation over the burnt area of a large skin flap from the 
side of the chest wall, with satisfactory results. (2).A girl 
of 19 with a bony swelling which filled up the whole of the 
left temporal region, for which he proposed to do a decom- 
préssion operation. 

Mr. C. Noon showed a case of Syphilitic Disease of the 
Joints. 

Dr. BURTON-FANNING related a case which he considered 
to be one of , 
‘* Masked Tuberculosis.” 

The patient was a boy who had been sent into hospital as 
a case of asthma. He was kept in bed for two or three 
weeks, though when the temperature was carefully and 
systematically taken it was frequently normal, yet several 
typical rises were recorded. There were no physical signs, 
but by rest in bed the boy gained 2 or 3 pounds a week in 
weight. Though an absolutely positive diagnosis could not 
be made, yet, judging from the occasional appearance of 
typical tuberculous temperature and from the gain in weight 
by rest in bed, Dr. Burton-Fanning came to the conclusion 
that the case was one of’ masked tuberculosis, and he 
emphasised the importance in doubtful cases of at least 
two weeks’ rest in bed with careful observation of the tem- 
perature.- The oral temperature should always be corrected 
by taking the rectal as well. 
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AT a meeting of this society held on Nov. 4th, with Dr. 
F. J. SADLER, the President, in the chair, Mr. G. WILKINSON 
read a paper entitled 

‘* Modern Theories of Hearing.” 

After a brief review of the structure and mechanism of the 
middle and internal ear, he gave a brief demonstration of 
the principles of resonance, illustrated by experiments, and 
showed how analysis of compound into simple tones was 
effected by a series of resonators. Helmholtz’s application 
of resonance to explain the analysis of sound by the cochlea 
was described. In support of Helmholtz’s view that each of 
the transverse fibres of the basilar membrane had its own 
proper period of vibration, progressively increasing from 
the base to the apex of the cochlea, were the facts: (1) that 
these fibres increased progressively in length from base to 
apex; (2) that (as pointed out by Professor A. Gray) the 
external ligament probably regulated the tension of the 
transverse fibres, and that this ligament progressively 
decreased in bulk from base to apex. It was there- 
fore probable that the tension of the transverse fibres 
progressively decreased (3) the ‘‘load’’ on the _ trans- 
verse fibres—i.e., the mass of the perilymph. and 
endolymph intervening between each string and the oval 
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and round windows—progressively increased. It might be. 
difficult to accept the view that these factors were sufficient 
to give the basilar membrane the amount of differentiation 
required for a series of resonators extending to nine octaves ; 
but at all events they would give sufficient differentiation 
entirely to destroy the value of the basilar membrane as a 
simple recorder of the movements of the stapes as postu- 
lated by the theories of Wrightson and Rutherford, or as a 
simple yielding membrane without resilience, as pictured 
by Ewald, Meyer, and ter Kuile. For such a purpose a 
‘simpler structure would answer better. 

With regard to Wrightson’s theory, why was a large and 
important nerve like the auditory, with its 4000 or more 
branches in the cochlea at all necessary for the performance 
of so simple a function? Were we to believe that each of 
these 4000 nerve twigs were carrying identically the same 
message to the brain at the same time? There seemed to 
the lecturer to be a fundamental misconception in all 
theories of analysis of sound by the brain (such as 
Wrightson’s, Rutherford’s, Meyer’s, Lipps’). The essential 
act in sound analysis was not the resolution of pressure 
curves into their harmonic components, but the instan- 
taneous measurement of small intervals of time. The 
disintegration of one of Wrightson’s sound pictures necessi- 
tated the immediate recognition by the hearing centre of 
differences in the phase periods of his curves amounting to 
100,000th part of a second. The measurement of time 
was essentially a mechanical operation. All our methods 
of measuring time depended on instruments giving 
harmonic vibrations. The theories of Ewald and ter Kuile 
did not seem to offer a satisfactory explanation of the resolu- 
tion of compound into simple tones. Up to the present no 
satisfactory working model of the cochlea had been made. 
Helmholtz’s theory undoubtedly gave a fuller and more 
comprehensive explanation of the facts of hearing than any 
other. The difficulty of accepting it lay in certain anatomical 
details of the structure of the cochlea, which Mr. Wilkinson 
described and commented on, but added that in his opinion, 
were Helmholtz’s theory rejected, to the present no 
alternative explanation had been offered, the inherent 
difficulties of which were not even greater. To speak of the 
central analysis of sound was only to push the explanation a 
step further back into the regions of the unknown. 


ROYAL MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY OF 
GLASGOW. 





THE third meeting of this session was held in the Faculty 
Hall on Nov. 19th, when Professor E. P. CATHCART lectured 


upon 
Psychic Secretion: Its Relation to Digestion. 


Professor Cathcart opened his lecture by referring to the 
causes of hunger and appetite, and showed that they were not 
synonymous terms. Psychic secretion, or the secretion 
produced by mental impressions, was correctly named as it 
was mainly dependent upon memory. Observations which 
had been made upon human subjects had virtually sub- 
stantiated Pavlov’s findings in dogs. The so-called con- 
tinuous secretion of gastric juice gave a fluid which 
differed chemically from appetite juice, which possessed 
a higher degree of acidity. Referring to what, clinically, is 
called hyperacidity, Professor Cathcart considered that this 
was probably a misnomer, as human juice might contain 
05 per cent. of HC] without causing discomfort. An amount 
equivalent to 22 c.cm. of commercial HCl was secreted 
daily and the quantity of pepsin secreted in 24 hours, 
525 mg., would digest 1:5 kilos. of coagulated egg-albumin 
in three hours. Professor Cathcart next discussed the 
effect of various factors on appetite juice—the appearance of 
the food, its smell, its taste,and the influence of chewing, the 
sound of food cooking, the thought of food and its palatability 
or unpalatability. The effects of prejudice and emotion 
upon secretion were next considered and the lecturer told 
of a soldier who, in course of anti-gas training, had to pass 
through a chamber of strong poison gas and was very much 
worried about it. In the test he inhaled some of the gas 
and died 4 hours and 10 minutes after his last meal. The 
meal was found in the stomach absolutely as eaten, without 
the slightest sign of digestion having taken place. In con- 
clusion, Professor Cathcart referred to the difference 
between conditioned and unconditioned reflexes—the latter 
dependent upon some stimulus such as the sight of food, 
the former a reflex built up through time. As an example 
of the conditioned reflex the lecturer described how, by 
lightly brushing the same small area on a dog’s shoulder at 
the same time as meat powder was given, after a time the 
mere brushing of that particular part of the shoulder was 
sufficient to cause a secretion of juice. 
by environment 
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“<< ‘THE CARE OF CRIPPLES: 7 é 
‘AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. © 


A Joint Conference of the Invalid Children’s Ai 
Association and the Central Committee for the Car 
of Cripples was held at the Guildhall on Nov. 16t 
and 17th, when the opening address was delivered b 
Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS, M.P., Parliamentary Seer 
tary to the Board of Education. Sir WILLIAM BENNETT 
chairman of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
presided at the morning session on Nov. 16th. 

Survey of Work for Physically Defective Children. 

Mr. LEwIs, after referring to the work of the Inval 
Children’s Association, pointed out that it. was essenti 
that education should go hand in hand with remedial trea 
ment, otherwise the children, when cured of their physic: 
ailments, might find themselves without the intellectu 
equipment necessary to face the world with any prospect. 
success. During the past 20 years great progress had _be¢ 
made in the establishment of schools for crippled childre 
Since 1900 123 day schools, accommodating over 90 
children, and 12 residential schools, accommodating 55 
children, had been established. A large accession Wi 
required to the numbers of orthopedic surgeons, nurse 
and teachers available for the service of the prevention a1 
treatment of crippling ailments. When people realist 
that with proper treatment 75 per cent. of the child crippl 
of this country could be turned into satisfactory worke 
they would also realise that the expenditure of money \ 
their treatment was not merely an act of merit but a soni 
investment, for the children would become useful, se 
supporting citizens. 

Mrs. TOWNSEND (Invalid Children’s Aid Association ai 
Central Committee for the Care of Cripples) read a pap 
giving a survey of work for I.C.A.A. children since the Ja 
Conference. She emphasised the need for the combinati 
and coordination of the work of the State, the local authorit 
and voluntary agencies, so that each might concentrate | 
those functions for which it was particularly qualified, a 
spoke of the need for more residential accommodation ai 
more educational facilities. The State had now recognis 
its (responsibility for the child out of school. The Inyal 
Children’s Aid Association should act as a link between t 
hospital and the local authorities on one side, and the chi 
and its parent on the other. 

Miss ADLER (L.C.C.), speaking on local aid for physica! 
defective children, gave a critical résumé of legislation | 
their behalf from 1899 onwards. She referred to t 
difficulty of transporting recumbent ‘‘up”’ patients to o1 
patient departments, and advocated residential schools J 
such children. The L.C.C. were now dividing th 
physically defective schools into junior and senior schools 
order to provide better educational facilities. : 

During the discussion on these two papers Mrs. TORR 
(secretary, Joint Parliamentary Advisory Committee) pz 
a graceful tribute to the memory of Mrs. Humphrey Wa 
and her work in connexion with crippled children. Mon 
spent on the latter is, she said, a profitable investment, t 
we have a duty placed in honour on us to find the rig 
system of education for them.—Dr. A. H. ByeotT (W 
Suffolk) mentioned the scheme for treating crippled scho 
children which had grown out of the work on behalf of ¥ 
cripples in his area.—Mr. SHEPHEARD (secretary of t 
Shaftesbury Society, better known as the Ragged Schr 
Union) was strongly in favour of codrdination of effort 
behalf of crippled children and offered ,the services of lt 
voluntary workers belonging to his society to a united be 
for helping cripples.—Miss CHAMPNEYS (Plymouth) clain 
to have discovered a new agency for collecting funds—vi 
the parents of crippled children.—Lady GALWAY (Londes 
pointed out that one great difficulty in making censuses 
crippled children was that parents would not admit that th 
children were cripples.—Mr. R. GIRDLESTONE  fré 
Dr. E. W. Horer’s paper outlining maternity and ch 
welfare work in Liverpool. = i 

Dr. JOHN ROBERTSON (M.O.H., Birmingham), in his paj 
on child welfare work in that. city, said it appeared to h 
that the time was opportune for taking a further $s 
forward in dealing with the chief crippling diseases 
children. During the past 15 years great progress had be 
made in two directions: (1) Treatment had been so impro’ 
that with few exceptions a child should not be allowed 
become a cripple from tuberculosis or rickets ; (2) hand 
hand with this great advance it had been possible, largely 
a result of voluntary effort, to demonstrate the kind of in 
tution needed and the kind of supervision and after © 
which was essential. A considerable amount of ineffich 
treatment prevailed in some districts because newer meth 
were not appreciated or because facilities for their adopt 
were not available. Similarly, some institutions would 
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nd unsuitable or badly worked. The central fact was 
at to-day in the best institutions in the country we could 
| children who would otherwise have become helpless 
ipples, treated and cared for in such a way as to make 
em self-supporting individuals when they grow up. In 
urse of time it will become a disgrace to an authority 
: allow any child to slip through its hands as a parmanent 
(pple. In Birmingham 40 per cent. of the crippled children 
| re cripples on account of tuberculosis, 24 per cent. suffered 
/m infantile paralysis, 10 per cent. from rickets, and 10 per 
nt. from congenital deformities. He moveda resolution :— 
‘That the time has come when a national inquiry should be made 
| 0 the nature and extent of crippling among children, with a view 
ifs prevention and remedial treatment. 
{nm the course of the discussion Dr. G. A. AUDEN (S.M.O., 
rmingham) said that he had found correct enumeration 
hthe cripples in his area an exceedingly difficult matter. 
iyo main elements of care of these children presented 
pees: each of which might be subdivided into three 
rts, viz. :— 
Surgical—Actual treatment of the physical defects. 
Medical—General and particular treatment of the child. 
Gymnastic—Remedial exercises and massage. 
Educational—To add to happiness and interest of life. 
Industrial—Training in employment. 
Economic—After care, assistance, &c. 
} 6 must be borne in mind that the training in a handicraft 
ist make the resulting work so excellent that it will 
,d its own market, and that the physically incapacitated 
) ker should be a valuable employee despite his disability 
.d possibly reduced output. Dr. Robertson had pointed 
.t that where an active campaign was carried out against 
,3n tuberculosis in the adult there would be found a 
yluction in the amount of non-pulmonary tuberculosis in 
,ilidren. The speaker’s figures confirmed this view. Ina 
}teful census of cripples made in Birmingham in 1910 it 
.$ found that 39-4 per cent. of the crippled children were 
fering from non-pulmonary tuberculosis; but this year, 
rten years of.an active anti-tuberculosis campaign, the 
y:centage was found to be 32°4. This latter figure agreed 
s0lutely with the figure now given by Dr. Hope for 
‘verpool (33 per cent.). 
Mir. HANSELL (ex-head master, Old Kent-road Physically 
pled School, L.C.C.) advocated maintenance grants for 
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| ppled children from 14-16 years of age, who often lacked 
jpper food and clothing. These children were of wage- 
/ ming age, but should be kept at school. Delicate children, 
yadicapped by absences from school, cannot be brought up 
8 ordinary children ; the standardof work of a P.D. school 
Linot be brought up to that of a continuation school. As 
lich variety of mental and manual teaching as possible 
‘ist be given in the P.D. school,as crippling is associated 
sh SO many varieties of physical defects.—Lady JONES 
| ndon) wanted to know if the high tenement houses and 
;2board beds in Glasgow were responsible for rickets.— 
|. ROBERTSON, replying, said he thought that to be the 
}i¢; in Birmingham the children could run out into the 
eet, and do not suffer so much from rickets.—The 
| Olution was seconded by Lady GALWAY and carried 
animously. 
} Voluntary Agencies. 
(nm the afternoon the chair was taken by Sir ARTHUR 
JANLEY, chairman of the Central Council of Infant and 
ild Welfare. 
2 his paper on the London County Council and the 
valid Children’s Aid Association, Captain O. E, WARBURG, 
). (chairman, Public Health Committee), traced 
» growth of codperation between the London County 
yancil and the Invalid Children’s Aid Association until 
imately a formal agreement was entered into between the 
» bodies for the benefit of physically defective children, 
‘ticularly tuberculous children. 
Yr. JAMES WHEATLEY described the orthopedic system in 
*vation in Shropshire, where experience had shown a 
spital of from 200 to 250 beds tobe the ideal. On Oct. 20th, 
0, there were 109 patients, apart from pensioners, in the 
pital belonging to the ceunty of Salop—i.e., 109 beds 
upied from a population of about a quarter of a million. 
|i number was made up of 4 tuberculous cases, 18 
) ormities from poliomyelitis, 9 from rickets, 6 from birth 


ia 





sies, 8 congenital deformities, 8 postural deformities, 
wSteomyelitis and osteo-arthritis, 7 old fractures, &c. 
‘ese numbers included a certain proportion of cases 
resenting the accumulation of several years. Fourteen 
2r-care centres had been started in the country; and 
}Se centres were also used as places where preliminary 
/ Minations could take place before admission to hospital. 
jr.G. C. TayLtor (M.O.H., Berkshire) thought the chief 
) leulty was to find money to provide the subcentres. 
}%r. K. Fraser (Assistant M.O.H., Cumberland) observed 
‘4 in Cumberland the N.S.P.C.C. had been very useful 
| Securing continued treatment of children suffering with 
gical tuberculosis. He moved, and Dr. WHEATLEY 
| Onded, the following resolution, which was carried. 
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That the age at which grants are available for the treatment of 
cripples should be extended to the maximum age for continuation 
classes under the Education Act. 1918. 


Dr. D. C. KIRKMOPE (M.O.H., Tottenham) made a valuable 
contribution to the Conference in an address on the Con- 
junction of Services of the Tottenham Education Committee 
and the Tottenham Invalid Children’s Aid Association. 
In his area crippled school children were provided with 
surgical appliances through the I.C.A.A., the parents usually 
paying 25 per cent. of the cost, the local Education Com- 
mittee 374 per cent.,and the Board of Education 374 per 
cent. The I.C.A.A. ordered the instrument and saw that it 
fitted, calling in the aid of the orthopedic surgeon. He 
complained of the extortion of the makers of artificia! 
appliances ; his statements were subsequently upheld by 
several other speakers. Surgeons at hospitals, he con- 
sidered did not pay sufficient attention to the growth of the 
child when ordering instruments; we want some mechanical 
genius to devise appliances which would allow for growth. 

Mr. H. S. WOOLCOMBE (C.O.8.) spoke on ‘* The Importance 
and Advantages of Coéperation between Voluntary Agencies.”’ 
He was much impressed by the selfishness often exhibited 
by the wage-earner, who in his experience did not let his 
wife know what he was earning, and was accordingly 
assessed too low by charitable and other agencies, unless 
inquiries were made of his employer. 

Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, in concluding the proceedings, men- 
tioned that the members of the British Red Cross and Order 
of St. John, after finishing their war work, had asked him 
what they could do at home. One of the schemes suggested 
was in connexion with child welfare. The Central Council 
of Children’s Welfare had been formed, on which were 
represented practically all the important child-welfare 
societies. 

Later a short meeting for 1.C.A.A. representatives was 
held in the Conference chamber, when Miss BEAVAN 
(Liverpool) gave an address.on Federation. The root idea 
was that too many societies were called ‘‘national,” but 
dealt mainly with work in London; provincial workers for 
cripples should unite locally, and having done this become 
federated to one another and to London bodies. 


Work in America and on the Continent of Europe. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 17th, at the morning session, Sir 
ROBERT JONES (chairman, Central Committee for Care of 
Cripples) took the chair. 

Mr. H. 8. PLatT (Manchester) gave a review of the pro- 
vision for crippled children in America and on the Continent. 

Dr. F. C. SHRUBSALL (L.C.C.) dealt with the types of 
provision made by education authorities for physically 
defective children, instancing the King’s Canadian Camp 
School at Bushey Park, which provided for 364 boys over the 
age of 10, who resided in hutments erected by the Canadian 
Red Cross, and a school for 60 girls opened at Wanstead House 
on the sea front at Margate. 

Mr. DouGLAS McMuRTRIE (President of the Federation of 
Associations for Cripples in New York City), whose speech 
was much appreciated by the audience; said that in New 
York City they had started a district nursing association 
exclusively for cripple children. These nurses were soon 
found to be the best agency for the early discovery of these 
children. Recently they had-:also arranged for certain 
mothers of cripple children to notify the association of any 
child living within their area: whom they suspected of a 
deformity, a fee of about ls. being paid for each case which 
was then visited by the nurse. Through the newspapers 
they had organised a corps of voluntary teachers for home- 
bound children; this work, he was pleased to say, had been 
taken over by the city education authorities. The difficulty 
of finding employment for these cripples confined to their 
homes had been successfully tackled; they were taught to 
carry out a subdivided process, often of some little-known 
trade. Very few were self-supporting, but the work they 
were able to do meant a lot to them. The association found 
that their employment bureau was in one way almost as 
good as a training school; it has been used to make a survey 
of occupations and processes available in New York for 
cripples, and in experiments of employment of cripples in 
different processes. He thought our provision for the 
cripple by public authorities better than that made in the 
U.S.A., but considered that a campaign to educate the public 
to accept the cripple as a worker would be of service to us. 

Mr. FRANK MATTHEWS (Birmingham Union for Cripples) 
stated that out of 900 cripples he only knew six to be home- 
bound, excluding mental defectives. 

Mr. R. C. ELMSLIE (St. Bartholomew’s Hospital) said his 
criticism was that institutions provided by education 
authorities were not founded for combined surgical treat- 
ment and education. Much improvement had taken place 
in this respect; for example, there were formerly many 
hunchbacks at the London physically defective schools, but 
nowadays this deformity was much less frequently met 
with. There is still a lack of appreciation of what can be 
done for certain deformed children. He had been frequently 
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told that some child with an amputation could not wear a 


peg leg, whereas in reality no one could wear a peg leg as 
well as a child. Dr. Shrubshall did not criticise the con- 
valescent home, often called a surgical home even when it 
carried out no surgical treatment, and provided neither 
mechanical appliances for its inmates nor any education. 
Such places should be under proper surgical and educa- 
tional inspection. He had recently seen a child who had 
been for some considerable time in an institution especially 
for cases of surgical tuberculosis, but had not been properly 
treated there. He wanted the Ministry of Health or the 
Board of Education to ask for adequate surgical inspection 
of such institutions. 

‘Sir HENRY GAUVAIN followed with an account of the 
facilities for education at the well-known Treloar institu- 
tions at Alton and elsewhere.—Mrs. BURNLEY (Bradford) 
described the cripple school at Bradford, where no child 
was wearing a ‘horrible old iron,”’ put splints of much lighter 
material. 

The paper on ‘“‘ Heart Cases and the Edgar Lee Home,”’ was 
read by Dr. J. ANDERSON SMITH (medical officer of the home), 
who said he dealt with 24 children suffering from heart 
trouble and under limits treated them as if they were 
ordinary children provided they exhibited no undue breath- 
lessness or rapidity of pulse on exertion; doubtful cases 
were placed on probation. Patients with mitral stenosis 
(not very common in children) and advanced cases of mitral 
and aortic disease did not seem to improve like the others. 
The children play croquet, mild cricket, punch-ball, and 
clock golf, and are given physical drill, which is not over- 
done. The justification for a special home for heart cases 
was that all the boys had the same handicap and started 
from the same level. He considered that the Edgar Lee 
Home should be affiliated to a heart hospital. 

In discussing the paper Dr. C.J. MACALISTER (Liverpool) 
said that they were able to turn out 70 per cent. of the heart 
cases at Heswall with sound hearts, because they could 
admit the child in an early stage of the disease and keep 
him for an indefinite period. In Liverpool the LG.ASA. 
endeavoured to get parents to bring children back to 
the same hospital for treatment when necessary.—Dr. 
LANGLEY (Manchester) quoted a report of a Lancashire 
assistant county school medical officer, who found that 
29 per cent. of children were affected with rheumatism.— 
Sir ROBERT JONES, in closing the session, complimented 
Mr. Elmslie on his courageous criticism. 


Scheme of Central Committee: Training and Supply 
of Nurses. 
- In the afternoon Sir NAPIER BURNETT, F.R.C.8., occupied 
the chair. The scheme of the Central Committee for 
the Care of Cripples in England and Wales was explained 
by Sir RoBERT JONES and Mr. G. R. GIRDLESTONE. The 
outlines are as follows :— 
(1) A central coérdinating body which should work with th 

Ministry of Health and the Board of Education. 


(2) Local committees for the care of cripples in every district, 
(3) Hospital schools. ision in England and Wales of an 
















































The provi 
adequate number of hospital schools for erippled children with 
open-air wards. 

(4) Bach hospital school should be run under its own local com- 
mittee, with its own teaching staff and handicraft workshops. 
Working in direct union with the hospital school should be :— 

(a) Out-patient clinics for: 1. The examination of children sent up 
for consultation. 2. The treatment of cases which can be effectively 
treated as out-patients. 3. The after-treatment and supervision of 
children discharged from the hospital school. 4. The maintenance 
of touch with old patients so that advice and help may be given as 
to suitable employment. . 

(b) Invalid schools, day and residential, for the minority of 
children who have not been cured or benefited sufficiently to 
enable them to attend ordinary classes. In large towns special day 
schools will fill the need, but for children in other districts, who 
are prevented from receiving education by their persisting dis- 
ability, residential schools are necessary. For the sake of 
simplicity and economy these should be part of the establishment 
of the hospital school, but in a separate wing. These children 
would be drafted into this when fit to leave the hospital, but would 
continue to benefit from the teaching, handicraft shop, and surgical 
supervision. 

(5) It is vital that those responsible for the treatment should be 
experienced in orthopedic work. This applies both to the surgical 
siaff and the hospital and after-treatment sisters. 

(6) There should be provision for paying patients. 

(7) Wards should be available for adolescent and adult cripples 
and persons su ffering from injuries needing orthopeedic treatment. 

(8) Where efficient organisations for crippled children exist these 
would be welcomed in the scheme, which should be sufficiently 
elastic to cover some diversity of method. 

Miss WOODALL, speaking from 15 years’ experience of 
public health work, held that a valuable function of volun- 
tary workers was the raising of money. Local voluntary 
committees should employ a trained nurse; if unable to 
afford one they should endeavour to obtain the right kind 
of information from the local public health department. 

Indeed, it might be questioned if another new organisation 
were required; the health visitor and schoo] nurse have for 
some years followed up practically every child in their area, 
especially children defective from birth.—The view of Mr. 


ELMSLIE was that any instituted scheme should be properly 
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coordinated with the work of hospital schools. Elementary 
education in orthopedics should be given; every clinician 
should learn what can be done for deformities, and should be 
able to undertake those minor orthopedics which at present 
were not dealt with by doctors—much to the pecuniary 
benefit of bone-setters. Mr. Elmslie’s remarks received 
much applause.—Mr. McCrak AITKEN (Baschurch) pointed 
out that cripple girls of 16 years were making excellent 
standardised splints from measurement charts. — Dr, 
FLORENCE BARRIE LAMBERT (Ministry of Health) referred 
to the paramount importance of interfering as little ag 
possible with the child’s schooling.—Miss M. H. JOSEPH 
(Kensington) wanted this new orthopedic hospital to 2 
situated in London, where there was great need of it.—Miss 
STEEL (Manchester) said that the workshops mentioned 
were wanted at once; artificial appliances should be made 
of lighter, less lasting, and cheaper material, and should 
be forthcoming more quickly—The Hon. Mrs. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS told the Conference that the work of the Surgical 
Supply Depét, Kensington-square, started for soldiers, was 
being continued for children; an appliance usually sold for 
£5 she could supply for 15s.—Mr. GRUNDY, of the Nationa! 
Council of Social Service, Stepney House, suggested that 
the Central Committee should distribute to all voluntary 
workers printed information on the preliminary symptom: 
of crippling.—Miss BEAVAN (Liverpool) and several othe: 
ladies wanted to know how they were best to get the 
children to the orthopaedic surgeon ; several modes wer: 
detailed, but the Conference finally approved of asking 
the school medical officer to arrange for such children wher 
treated by general medical practitioners to be seen by 
orthopedic surgeons.—Mr. PLUMMER (Bermondsey) wante: 
all doctors to be specialists and not handy-men. 
‘The paper of Miss Hunt, who; with Mr. Hunt, has ha 
many years’ experience of a convalescent home at Baschurch 
out of which has grown the Shropshire Orthopedic Hospita 
at Oswestry, was read by Miss TOWER. It dealt with th 
training and supply of orthopedic nurses. After two years 
work especially devoted to ordinary hospital nursing, bu 
not dusting or sweeping, trainees should study during thei 
third year for the usual official certificates in massage. ani 
remedial exercises.—Dr. W. T. G. PuGH (Carshalton) hel: 
that nurses needed to know when splints are improper! 
applied and how to reapply them. 

Sir NAPIER BURNETT, in conc 
not to depend altogether on the Ministry of Health and th 
Board of Education, but to get on with the great work 
educating public opinion. At the same time the: officie 
agencies, with their excellent organisation, could easily d 
much in the way of propaganda; the school attendanc 
officer should leave leaflets in every home, letting th 
parents know what could be done to prevent and cur 
crippling. itt 

Later in the afternoon a meeting of the I.C.A.A. and th 
Central Committee for the Care of Cripples was held, ¢ 
which plans for defining their several spheres were di 
cussed. A certain measure of agreement had been reache 
before the meeting, whereby the L.C.A.A. was mad 
responsible on the whole for individual cases, and ‘th 
Central Committee for the censuses of cripples and tt 
medical supervision of the work carried on at the ne 
orthopedic hospitals and subcentres, &c., which, it - 
hoped, will more or less shortly be established. 


Visits were paid to the following institutions: Quee 
Mary’s Hospital for Children, Carshalton; Springwe 
House, L.C.C. School for the Tuberculous; Stowey Hou: 
Open Air School, L.G.C. School; Mulberry Walk Surgic 
Requisites Depdt; and St. Vincent’s Cripples’ Hom 
Eastcote, Pinner. / 


lusion, advised his hearer 


Conclusion. , 
Owing to the excellent organisation of Mrs. Mun 
and Mrs. Townsend and their staff the Conferen 
achieved a marked success. The proceedings Wwe! 
illuminating. The note struck throughout was one ° 
willingness to sink any personal element and to unite 
promote the well-being of the child cripple. It. 
difficult to decide whether the Conference shou 
have taken into consideration the industrial cripple 
left this unfortunate person almost entirely unco 
sidered as they did. If the social workers had been mo 
limited the time available would have been adequat 
Seeing that the movement on behalf of child crippl 
owes its impetus largely to the war cripple, who in 
turn profited by Belgium’s wonderful work for t! 
industrial cripple at Charleroi, it is perhaps unfortuna 
that the needs of the industrial cripple were not mo 
fully considered. The writer ventures to suggest th 
this problem deserves a conference at no distant dat 
under as distinguished chairmen as Sir Arthur, Stank 
and Sir Robert Jones, the humanitarians large 
responsible for this present movement. 
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GRAY’S ANATOMY. 


Twenty-first edition. Edited by RoBERT HOWDEN. 

With Notes on Applied Anatomy by A. J. JEX-BLAKE 
; and R. JOHN CLAY. London: Longmans, Green, and 
| Co. 1920. With 1215 illustrations. Pp. 1136. 42s. 
| THE present edition of this leading text-book is 
worthy of its reputation. Revision has been carried 
out without appreciable addition to the length of the 
sext, and several new figures have been added. Among 
shese last we see with pleasure an excellent (and much 
Meeded) representation of the arteries of. the broad 
‘igament, from an injection by Hamilton Drummond, 
while in the embryological section we are glad to note 
treeter’s figures of the developing cranial sinuses, 
wnd the replacement of Born’s diagrams of ventricular 
/livision by others more indicative of the conditions 
-ound in the human heart. This book, under its 
resent editor, has the merit of presenting the work 
‘yf English writers up fo date, giving references to the 
wriginal papers. This is a custom which we would like 
0 See more generally adopted, and it does not prohibit 
Jimilar treatment of foreign writers when these are 
“ppropriate. A monograph is not necessarily more 
phuithoritative because it is written in German or some 
‘ther alien tongue. ‘‘Gray’’ has always been a 
favourite with London students, perhaps because it 


ae to the birth in the metropolis, and it is unfortu- 
ate, from the London point of view, that the Basle 
romenclature is in use in the book; on the other side, 
siowever, it can ‘be pointed out that the older English 
rms are given ‘in brackets, so that the London 
‘\tudent can still use this work with some little trouble 
(n transcription. 

) On this matter of nomenclature the editor, in his 
‘preface, maintains that the Basle terminology, for the 
Jnost part, does ‘‘not consist of new terms, but of a 
election of old ones, together with such modifications 
md additions as make for accuracy and brevity in 
jlescription. It would seem reasonable, therefore, to 
‘itilise the labour and to adopt this terminology as 
, basis for future revision, as suggested by the American 
n Professor Howden must surely have 
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fee for .: 
wmiled when he wrote of the “ brevity’’ of the B.N.A., 
and, as for the claim on its.behalf of antiquity and 
yccuracy, we think many anatomists will feel inclined 
ro deny it with great reason. The ‘claim of long 
plescent’’ may refer to terms used in other countries, 
out would hardly seem to apply to those which have 
een used in England—the thing that chiefly concerns 
‘is—and while some of the B.N.A. terms are notoriously 
naccurate the rest do not appear to possess any more 
f the virtue of accuracy than do the English descrip- 
ive words which they are designed to supplant. Some 
\inglish terms have undergone natural change with 
/ncreasing knowledge, so that our nomenclature: is 
vilways tending toward greater accuracy, and this 
Aational evolution will naturally affect the B.N.A. also. 
‘dence nothing would be gained by changing the nomen- 
lature, save that it might be looked on as a step in the 
Veoticn of that impossible ideal, the total destruction 
jf the Tower of Babel. Finally, is there any more 
eason for our adoption of the American standpoint for 
‘future revision’’ than for the Americans adopting ours? 








STUDIES IN NEUROLOGY. 

-By HENRY HEAD, M.D., F.R.S. In conjunction with 
W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., F.R.S., JAMES SHERREN, 
| F:R.C.S., GORDON HOLMES, M.D., C.M.G., THEODORE 
_THomPSON, M.D., GEORGE RIDDOCH, M.D. In two 
; Volumes. London: Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
| “Stoughton. 1920. Pp. 862. £3 3s. 
| IN these two handsome volumes, whose format leaves 
lothing to be desired, the neurologist finds collected 
apers, dealing mainly with the various aspects of 
ensation, which have already seen the light in the 
ages of Brain, and which have long ere this established 
Ir, Head’s position as the foremost living authority on 
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the subject he has made specially his own. The methods 
employed in testing sensation form a chapter by them- 
selves; an introduction and an epilogue are added, also 
an appendix reviewing some of the criticisms which 
have been passed-on--the author’s researches at one 
time or another. To this appendix the professional 
neurologist will turn with interest, since it contains an 
examination of the work of Trotter and Davies, and of 
Boring, and a criticism of von Frey’s criticism. The 
reader must judge for himself to what extent Dr. Head's 
conclusions remain unshaken. There is a good biblio- 
graphy and a particularly useful index. 


TRAVAUX NEUROLOGIQUES DE GUERRE. 

By GEORGES GUILLAIN, Professeur-agrégé in the 

Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and J. A. BARRE, 

Professor of Neurology in the Faculty of Medicine of 

Strasbourg. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1920.. Pp. 462. 

Fr.18. | 

THE authors have republished in convenient form a 
series of papers on neurological subjects written by 
them in the course of the war and exemplifying in the 
best manner the minuteness of observation and clear- 
ness of exposition which we associate with the French 
school of neurology. The book is divided into sections 
dealing with nervous symptomatology, head wounds, 
wounds of the spinal cord, cases of commotio without 
external lesion, pathology of cranial and spinal nerves, 
and a final section of a more general nature. Among 
the papers we recognise many of which the neurologist 
has already taken note; mention may be made in par- 
ticular of those on the reflexes and on organic sym- 
ptoms following commotio. Taken as a whole, the 
book redounds to the credit of French neurology, which 
bids fair to hold as high a place in the future. as it has 
held in the past. 


LES MALADIES NERVEUSES. 
Cours Professé a l'Université de Louvain. By 
A. VAN GEHUCHTEN, Professeur Ordinaire. Louvain: 
A. UYSTPRUYST, éditeur. 1920. Pp. 645. 

THIs text-book on nervous diseases, the last work of 
its distinguished author, was due to appear in 1915, but 
circumstances which need no specific mention made that 
impossible. To filial duty and pride we owe its tardy 
appearance now. Here in a well-printed volume, with 
some 400 illustrations, is to be found the clinical and 
pathological teaching of one whom neurologists the 
world over came to honour and to respect. If his fame 
rests largely.on his attainments as a neuro-anatomist, 
van Gehuchten was none the less a fine exponent of 
clinical neurology, as not a few of his papers testify ; 
and we trust this record of his professorial course on 
neurology for students and graduates will be read with 
interest and profit by many who never knew him per- 
sonally. The book is not intended for the specialist, 
bibliographical references being omitted and critical 
discussions eschewed; but as a sound, concise, and 
clear presentment of modern neurology the work 
deserves every commendation. 





DIAGNOSE DER SIMULATION NERVOSER SYMPTOME. 


Ein Lehrbuch ftir den Praktiker. Second, enlarged, 
edition. By Professor Dr. SIEGMUND ERBEN, Vienna. 
Berlin and Vienna: Urban and Schwarzenberg. 1920. 
With 25 illustrations and three plates. Pp.249. M.56. 
WE reviewed this book favourably on its first appear- 
ance in 1912, commenting on its usefulness as an aid to 
the practitioner in the differential diagnosis of disease 
from the simulation of disease, and pointing out the 
value of many of the clinical tests described, some at 
least of which were little known to the English physi- 
cian, and certainly not in common use. The second 


edition is an improvement on the other, and on going 
through it we have found additional information of 
value in dealing with a very difficult class of case. It is 
just. as important to avoid the erroneous diagnosis of 
malingering as to be able to make it; and in view of 
the ever-increasing amount of compensation cases in 
ordinary. practice nothing is more desirable than te 
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raise the level of diagnostic skill of the practitioner 
where the problem is one of hysteria versus simulation. 
An English version of Dr. Erben’s book would serve a 
useful purpose. 





TRAUMA UND NERVENSYSTEM. 
Mit gleichmassiger Berucksichtigung der Kriegs- 
erfahrungen der Ententelander und der Mittelmachte. 
By Dr. TH. VON SCHELVEN, Neurologe der Nieder- 
landischen Sanititsmissionen. Berlin: Verlag von 
S. Karger. 1919. Pp. 304. 

Dr. Schelven has set himself a laborious task in 
seeking to furnish a comprehensive study of the diseases 
of the nervous system either caused or aggravated by 
trauma. By farthe greater part of the book is taken up 
with organic neurology, only some 20 pages in all being 
devoted to the neuroses. He has dealt generously with 
lesions of peripheral nerves, in war and peace, and with 
head and spine injuries, embodying in his pages with 
some completeness what the war has taught us of such 
conditions as total transverse lesions of the cord, reflex 
paralysis, and soon. We observe, however, that in the 
chapters on head injuries there is but little discussion 
of the important question of traumatic epilepsy. Less 
satisfactory are the sections on traumatic tabes, trau- 
matic disseminated sclerosis, &c., since authoritative 
pronouncement on the possibility or otherwise of these 
states being in actual fact aggravated by trauma is still 
lacking, and many of the instances quoted are far from 
convincing. In spite of difficulties the author has 
acquitted himself well, and has published a handy 
compendium of his subject. By way of minor criticism 
it may be noted that his habit of citing authors without 
giving the references to their publications is pushed to 
an unreasonable extent. 





MIDWIFERY. 

1. Midwifery. Second edition. By Ten Teachers 
under the direction of COMYNS BERKELEY, M.A., 
M.D., M.C. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond., Obstetric and 
Gynzcological Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: Edwin Arnold. 1920. Pp. 772. 30s. 

2. Handbook of Midwifery. Fifth edition. By 
CoMYNS BERKELEY. London: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
1920. Pp. 550. 7s. 6d. 

3, An Introduction to Midwifery. Eighth edition. 
By ARCHIBALD DONALD, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Manchester 
University. London: Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd. 
1920. Pp. 192. 6s. : 

1. IN this new edition the changes are mainly those 
of revision, but the editors have added a new chapter 
on antenatal hygiene, and also a brief but very clear 
and helpful review of the main facts of proteid meta- 
polism, and the oxidation of fats, and their modification 
in acidosis. This section will certainly help the student 
to obtain a clearer conception of the important subject 
of toxzemia in pregnancy, and is a valuable addition to 
the book... Itis a little doubtful if the paragraphs on the 
modern bio-chemical methods of testing renal efficiency 
will really prove as useful as the editors appear to 
think ; the question is a very complex one, and there 
is evidently still a good deal of difference of opinion 
among those best able to judge of the real value of 
these tests and the inferences to be drawn from them 
in varying clinical conditions. If, however, the descrip- 
tion stimulates the interest of the student in the subject, 
and encourages him to acquire further knowledge, this 
will be a distinct advantage. We can thoroughly 
commend the chapter ‘on the modern methods of dealing 
with difficulties in breast-feeding, and the various 
methods of supplementing breast-feeding so as to 
avoid weaning the baby. The advice given is sound, 
and if followed by the practitioner will lead to a 
large increase in the number of women suckling their 
babies. This is a result much to be desired, and a 


principle which has hitherto been acclaimed, as the 
writer says, merely with lip service, and has not been 
fought for with conviction. Let us hope that the reader 
from the perusal of this section will be convinced that 
there are relatively few mothers who are really unable 
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when properly managed and supervised to nurse their 
babies. The book is a most useful guide for the student, 
and the teaching is on sound lines. 
2. This is one of the most complete handbooks of its 
kind, and its popularity is demonstrated by the number 
of editions which have appeared and the number of 
times it has been reprinted. It contains a useful section 
on elementary physiology and also chapters on bacterial 
infection and immunity. The part of the work dealing 
with midwifery is succinctly and clearly written, and 
should prove a valuable guide for maternity nurses and 
midwives, while the additional chapters treating of the 
principles of domestic and personal hygiene, asepsis 
and antisepsis in midwifery practice, and the action of 
drugs commonly employed in this branch of medicine 
greatly increase its utility. The nurse who is reading 
for her examinations will also derive considerable help 
from the last section, consisting of questions and 
answers founded on the Rules of the Midwives Board. 
3. This is a very useful little book. The teaching is 
good and sufficiently full for both the midwife and the 
junior student, for whom the book is intended. Pro- 
fessor Donald has succeeded well in confining his 
teaching to the elements of the subject, and he gives 
sound advice to the midwife as to the things she should 
and should not do. This, the eighth edition, has been 
carefully revised and the greater number of the illus- 
trations have been redrawn. We can confidently recom- 
mend the book as a sound and well-written elementary 
guide. 





THE Harrow Lire oF HENRY MONTAGUE BUTLER, D.D. 


By EDWARD GRAHAM, late Senior Assistant Master 

in Harrow School; with an Introductory Chapter by 

Sir GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, O.M. London: Longmans. 

Green, and Co. 1920. Pp. 434. 21s. iq 

THE position of the head master of a great public 
school is one fraught with possibilities for good or fo 
evil, and one of which the responsibility is almost over 
whelming. For under the British system boys from 12 t 
19 are more affected by their school than by their home 
life. It is important not only in the universities but 1 
other places of ‘‘ religious and useful learning ”’ that, i1 
the words of the Oxford Bidding Prayer, “‘ there maj 
never be wanting a succession of persons duly qualifiec 
for the service of God in Church and State,” and tht 
public schools, besides being in themselves places 0 
religious and useful learning, are the feeders of thi 
universities. Therefore the life of a man who i 
successful in moulding young natures to these admirabl: 
ends is not only of interest in general, but in especia 
to medical men, who know that one of the grea 
safeguards against disease is a population brought 7 
in traditions of temperance in all things, and alive ft 
the value of discipline and self-control. 

Henry Montague Butler was the ninth child © 
George Butler, head master of Harrow from 1805 t 
1829, a post which he held, in accordance with th 
easy-going manners of those times, together with th 
living of Gayton, Northampton, to which he wa 
appointed in 1814. During school-time the parish wa 
cared for by George Butler’s father, Weedon Butler 
who in his younger days had been curate to the well 
known and unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who suffered th 
extreme penalty of the law for forgery. In 182 
George Butler resigned his head-mastership and wet 
to reside at Gayton, Where Henry Montague was bor 
in 1833. In 1836 George Butler was made Chancellc 
of the diocese of Peterborough and in 1842 Dean, whil 
Henry Montague went to Harrow under the new! 
appointed Dr. Vaughan in 1846. He had a brilliar 
scholastic career, and also played against Eton in th 
Lord’s match of 1851. In October of that year he wer 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he finished bh: 
undergraduate life as Senior Classic, shortly afterwaré 
(1855) being elected to a Fellowship. Between that dat 
and 1859 he worked in London as private secretary ! 
Mr. W. Cowper, afterwards Cowper-Temple, eventual) 
Lord Mount-Temple, interested himself in the foundatia 
of the Working Men’s College, spent a year in travellin; 
and returned toCambridge. In 1859 Vaughan retired fro) 
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‘darrow. Butler was invited to stand for the vacant post 
und was. duly elected in November, after a close finish 
‘with Alfred Barry, the then head master of Leeds 
/Jrammar School and later Archbishop of Sydney. He was 
)ynly 26 when he entered upon his responsible post. He 
1ad been ordained deacon in September, 1859, and _ pro- 
weeded to priest’s orders in December of that year, the 
‘ircumstance of his election to Harrow being considered 
\yy the bishop in accordance with the Prayer Book as 
»*a@ reasonable cause’’ for his not continuing in deacon’s 
wrders for the space of a whole year. 
| At Harrow Butler laboured for 25 years. At his arrival 
early all his staff were older than he, but his un- 
jailing tact and courtesy carried him through; and 
))§ for the boys, though they feared him at first, as they 
ame into closer contact with him on reaching the 
)Jpper Sixth they got to love him. In his teach- 
Lag, although he was ‘“‘a martinet for accuracy in 
she groundwork of grammar and syntax,’ yet he 
“Iso did what few teachers did at that time—made 
is pupils feel that the classics were real literature. 
» he life of a schoolmaster is at times very wearisome, 
ynd to a finished classic nothing can be more wearisome 
han to hear boys stumbling in a manner which takes all 
yhe beauty out of the great passages of literature. 
put at times these periods of gloom are lightened by 
washes of what we can only call the genius of ignorance, 
\md such an instance is given by Mr. Graham in his 
,ccount of a boy who was asked by Butler to give the 
| arentage of Monmouth; the answer was—‘‘ Charles I. 
jnd Lucy Glitters’’—a combination which, if.it had 
,ccurred, would probably have saved Monmouth from 
ig mad expedition, for Surtees’s heroine certainly 
femeossed plenty of common-sense. In another branch 
‘f education it will never be forgotten that to Butler 
‘farrow owed John Farmer, to whom he offered the post 
|finstructor of music, after it had been refused by his 
jld friend, the Rey. Charles Gray. 
|| Space fails us to tell of Butler’s many other activities, 
sere recorded, but we must mention one. In 1875 the 
Sovernors demanded that all boarding houses should 
He inspected by a sanitary officer appointed by 
‘aemselves. The masters ‘objected on the ground 
jaat they were responsible to the head master alone. 
fader, however, considered that if he had to enforce 
aspection and possibly insist on improvement the 
jelations with his staff might be strained on matters of 
veep importance. Therefore he supported the governors 
nd the sanitary officer was appointed. Butler left 
jarrow in 1885, being appointed Dean of Gloucester, 
which post he retained for 15 months, when, in October, 
1386, he was offered and accepted the Mastership of 
trinity College, Cambridge, in which dignified position 
/e ended his days in January, 1917. 
Mr. Graham’s memoir is admirably written and 
minently fair. Although he evidently regarded Butler 
vith extreme love and reverence, yet he faithfully 
cords his limitations, and the book is worthy of its 
Ibject. 
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PERATIVE DENTISTRY: 


| 
| Principles and Practice. Fifth edition. By JoHN 
| SAYRE MARSHALL. London and Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1920. With 725 illustrations, in 
|| addition to 16 plates. Pp. 71l. 35s. 

' THIS book, as stated in our previous reviews, is really 
‘ore than a work on operative dentistry, for it contains 
| most lucid account of the anatomy and pathology of 
hie teeth. It is well illustrated, and the reproduction 
‘ Inicroscopical sections on ‘‘ art paper’’ enhances 
eir value. It is not possible to refer in detail to the 
‘any additions and improvements the author has made 
‘\ this edition ; mention may, however, be made of the 
‘wireduction of two new chapters—one dealing with 
ptic teeth and the other with surgical operations in 
'48e8 of persistent chronic apical inflammation. In 
Ww books on dentistry is it possible to find a better 
count of the descriptive anatomy of the teeth. The 
ction dealing with the histology of the dental tissues 
| $0 Calls for special mention, and we note with interest 
/1a6 due credit is given to Mr. Howard Mummery for his 
/@l-known researches into the innervation of the 
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dentine. We suggest to the author the inclusion in a 
future edition of a full accountof the lymphatic drainage 
of the dental tissues; the excellent work published on 
this subject by Noyes and Dewey has an important 
bearing on the relation of dental sepsis to disease in 
general. 

Text-books tend to become overloaded, and it is 
perhaps difficult for an author in preparing a new 
edition to decide what to delete and what to add. In 
this work there are too many descriptions of obsolete 
theories and methods; as examples we may instance 
the description of the Bonwill method of rapid breathing 
aS a means of producing peripheral anzwsthesia and 
Richardson’s ether spray apparatus. This discursive- 
ness does not alter the fact that the book is one of the 
most useful of all dental publications. 
































ELECTROTHERAPY: Its RATIONALE AND INDICATIONS. 


By J. CURTIS WEBB, M.B., B.Ch.Camb. London: 
J. and A. Churchill. 1920. Pp. 90. 5s. net. 


THIs book has been written for those who wish, not 
to practise electrotherapy, but to learn how electricity 
acts in the treatment of disease and to know the 
maladies for which it may be usefully employed. The 
book commences with a chapter on preliminary theory, 
and an attempt is made to explain the method of action 
of electricity in ‘‘ restoring normal function.’’ This 
theory is ingenious, but furnishes no indication regard- 
ing the current which should be selected for the malady 
to be treated. In subsequent chapters, however, the 
author describes ionisation and the action of. the 
galvanic current. He points out the inability of ions, 
when introduced through the skin, to reach-the deep 
tissues, a fact not generally realised by those who 
are not practitioners of electrotherapeutics. The actions 
of interrupted currents, high-frequency and diathermy 
currents, of static electricity, and of X rays and radium 
are described. 

In the second half of the book the author mentions 
the diseases and morbid conditions for which electrical 
treatment may be usefully employed. He briefly 
mentions the form of electrical treatment which, in his 
experience, is most likely to give good results. Some 
of the statements made regarding the mode of action of 
electricity will, no doubt, be criticised by those who 
are experienced in electrotherapeutics, but the author 
makes no undue claims for electrical treatment, and the 
diseases for which he recommends it are those for 
which it is used by most specialists in electrotherapy. 


ANATOMIE DES MENSCHLICHEN GEHIRNS UND RUCKEN- 
MARKS AUF MYELOGENETISCHER GRUNDLAGE. 
By PAUL FLECHSIG. Band I. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Georg Thieme. 1920. With 25 plates and 8 figures 
in the text. Pp. 68. £1 5s. 

It is now half a century since the veteran Leipzig 
professor made his first contribution to a subject with 
which his name will always be associated. First in 
this field of research, he is still the most distinguished 
exponent of a method the full significance of which has 
possibly been less appreciated as its novelty has worn 
off. Yet to-day Professor Flechsig gives us a recapitula- 
tion of the labours of a lifetime, in the form of a 
beautifully illustrated atlas, based on the examination 
of 29 selected brains of foetuses and adults, and compels 
us to consider afresh the meaning of the stages of 
cerebral and spinal myelinisation, and the intimate 
connexion between function and structure. He has 
shown how no less than 45 separate cortical areas can 
be recognised as developing their myelinisation in 
ordered sequence, and how projection and association 
systems can be distinguished. In the corpus callosum, 
too, myelinisation and function proceed pari passu. It 
is a fascinating study to follow the steps in the process 
as clearly indicated in the plates with which this atlas 
is lavishly furnished, from the upper third of the 
central gyri (Field No. 1) and the uncus (No. 2), to the 
anterior end of the second frontal (No. 45). To all who 
believe that knowledge of structure is indispensable to 
knowledge of function Professor Flechsig’s work will 


make an irresistible appeal. 
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take adequate sleep under hygienic surroundings. ‘Actior 
on: such lines will result .in ‘‘ diminished labour turnover 
less industrial unrest, and increased production, to the grea 
benefit of the industrial worker himself and of society ix 
general.” = oe 

We are only noticing articles from this journal whic! 
contribute to knowledge; a number—too large a number 
we venture to think—of short articles are published whic! 
are sermonettes. The editorial pencil might with advantag, 
eliminate many of these and so obtain room for longer an 
more scientific papers. The abstracts of current literatur 
continue to be well done and form a special feature of th 
journal. 

School Health News.—This circular for New York teacher 
deals, in the September issue, chiefly with vaccination 
which is strictly enforced. in New York schools. The las 
page describes the daily morning hygiene inspection by th 
teacher, a feature of the American schools which migh 
advantageously be copied here. a 


Maternity and Child Welfare. November, 1920.—To' th 
November number of this monthly journal for worker 
among mothers and children Mr. H. O. Stutchbury ‘cor 
tributes a review of the infant welfare work of the Ministr 
of Health, of which he is Assistant Secretary.—Miss Jessi 
March, in an article entitled * Training for Parenthood, 
considers the objections to sex teaching in schools, and ow 
lines a scheme for educating. adolescents to a high ideal < 
their duty to the next generation.—A study of conditions « 
life in the Outer Hebrides, illustrated by photographs « 
“«‘ Black Houses,’’ discusses the heavy death-rate of childre 
from 1 to 5 and the high tuberculosis incidence in the; 
regions, and ‘attributes the surprisingly low infanti 
mortality to breast-feeding.—In an account of the life an 
work of Nathan Strauss—one of a series of child welfa) 
biographies—statistics showing the merits of pasteurisatic 
as “the next best thing to clean milk” are given, also 
prief description of the theory and practice of this’proces 
Other pages are devoted to news and notes on current wo! 
and events bearing on child welfare, including a list of ho 
pitals and homes for young children throughout the countr 


Tropical- Diseases Bulletin, Volt. XVI., No. 4.—We ha’ 
received the Sanitation Number of this journal, issued und 
the direction of the Honorary Managing Committee of t! 
Tropical Diseases Bureau. We are informed that after t! 
December issue the Sanitation Numbers will be published: 
‘‘ Sanitation Supplements ”’ of the Bulletin and will be obtai 
able from the Bureau at a subscription price of 7s. 6d. p 
annum post free, and three of these supplements will 
published during the year, together forming an independe 
volume of some 150 to 200 pages, with index. In the-prese 
number are reviewed the following sanitary questio 
amongst other things: malaria prevention, disposal 
human excreta in: the: tropics, fly-proof latrines, sanita 
work in Mesopotamia, hospital garbage disposal, certifi 
milk, and water and sewage purification. In regard to bott! 
certified milk (Minnesota) the presence of Drosophila has be 
detected. The pups of this fly develop within a week of t 
deposition of the eggs and they appear to occur in ‘6 
bottles containing a little sour milk in the houses 
customers or in restaurants. This implies a neglect 
hygienic principles. The address of the Tropical Diseas 
Bureau is 23, Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W. sand 


Ophthalmological Society of Egypt Bulletin of 1920;—Sin 
the grant of a large sum of money by Sir Ernest Cassel | 
the amelioration of eye disease in Egypt the growth 
ophthalmology in-that country has been phenomenal. The 
is now a total of 18 ophthalmic hospitals, with a staff 
32 ophthalmic surgeons, and the Ophthalmological Socie 
of Egypt has nearly a hundred members scattered throu 
the country. Of the papers contained in this bulletin fc 
deal with trachoma and pannus and two with gonococ: 
conjunctivitis and ophthalmia neonatorum. The latter 
apparently a rare disease in Egypt, one suggested cat 
for this being that it is not the custom ‘ to’ be 
the child until about the eighth day; thus: one Tl 
the splashing of the eyes with contaminated water, 
avoided. Parenchymatous keratitis, we learn in -anotl 
paper, is also a rare disease, a circumstance which, sli 
syphilis is not uncommon, is difficult to und -rstand. 
communication. illustrated by plates, describes a case of { 
rare disease called monilethrix, affecting the eyebrows # 
eyelashes. One member records two cases of conservat 
treatment of foreign bodies in the globe, though as1m'¢ 
case no X ray plate was taken and in the other the sktagr 
show2d that the foreign body. had penetrated through 1 
the orbit his paper is not very convincing. Another mem} 
in a paper on natural methods of healing advocates the m' 
general use of sea-water aS aneye-wash. We congratul 
the society on their vigour, which does credit on. , the « 
hand to Professor E. C. Fischer and Dr. A. F. MacCafl 
the two English ophthalmic surgeons who have found th 
life-work in the country, and on the other to their Egypt: 


pupils and coadjutors. 


















































JOURNALS. 


Journal of Industrial Hygiene. Issued monthly. London: 
Macmillan and Oo., Ltd. 30s. a year; single copies, 4s.— 
The July issue of this Anglo-American journal contains 
three articles dealing with the subject of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. The first, by Dr. B. G. Birge and Dr. H. C. Havens, 
discusses the pearl button industry. This article is some- 
what unconvincing, since the prevalence of respiratory 
disease is based on medical examination of small groups 
of workers employed at different processes. The authors 
seem to have expected an unusual incidence of phthisis 
among those exposed to dust, but did not find it; we 
know that as the dust in this industry does not contain 
free silica such an expectation was erroneous. When 
this fact is more widely recognised industrial medical 
officers will find the study of phthisis in occupations 
easier to comprehend; they will be further helped in 
their work by distinguishing between an excess of phthisis 
plus an excess of other respiratory diseases, an excess of 
phthisis alone, and an excess of other respiratory diseases 
alone. Each of the three depend on separate environmental 
factors.—Dr. J. 8. Billings, in the second article, asks for 
more careful study of phthisis in industrial organisations, 
and puts forward a scheme for adoption. Advantage would 
certainly be gained by use of the simple plan advocated 
which presupposes medical supervision to eliminate from 
industrial concerns the tuberculous in their own interest and 
that of others, together with care and disposition of the 
tuberculous, so as to secure their return to work, or 
rehabilitation in other less strenuous occupations. As 
factory medical service develops action on these lines is 
pound to follow, and the result upon the prevalence of 
adult phthisis will be considerable.—The third article, by 
Sir T. Oliver, is a short résumé of knowledge concerning 
phthisis as a form of pneumonoconiosis. Unfortunately 
this interesting article is too brief to deal adequately with 
the subject. The influences exerted by dust in predisposing 
to pulmonary tuberculosis in the case of silica dust, in 
inhibiting the disease in the case of coal dust, and in 
lowering general resistance, are wellset out, and the informa- 
tion will be of value to a wide circle of readers. : 

Several important articles in recent issues are devoted to 
more general questions; of these, the best is one by Miss 
A. M. Anderson, Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, on 
Welfare in Factories and Workshops, which appeared in 
August.. After pointing to the impetus, which almost 
amounted to a new creation, given to the welfare movement 
during the war, a sketch follows of the influences con- 
tributing to this end. In particular, credit is meted out to 
the activities of the Ministry of Munitions. The rapid 
advance was consolidated by the Welfare Section, Section 7 
of the Police, Factories, &c. (Miscellaneous Provisions), Act, 
1916, under which the Home Secretary has already made 
numerous orders applying to the provision of drinking water, 
seats, ambulance and first aid equipment, protective clothing, 
and rest rooms. Further action on these lines is to be 
anticipated in the near future, but provision of equipment 
without active support from the worker has been found 
inadequate. Every effort is being made to obtain this 
support through workshop committees and in other ways 
with encouraging results. The progress of welfare super 
vision through officers appointed in each factory for the 
purpose is described. This article is a refreshing account of 
the sudden rise of a new influence for the betterment of 
health, mental and physical. 

An article which may with advantage be considered in 
relation to the last named appeared in September by Dr. C. 
Scheffel dealing with the mental hygiene of industrial 
workers. Dr. Scheffel Clearly appreciates the imménse 
future before medical sociology. Hé'writes :— 

“Industrial mass-mind not kept clean, busy, and amused will 
soon decay, and as the result of this decay discontent, strikes, and 
riots are bred. Few large industrial plants which have provided 
active welfare movements based upon a careful study of the 
psychology of employees have had to confront serious labour 
difficulties in the presént acknowledged industrial turmoil.” 
Could ‘our profession do greater work to-day than by 
reducing labour unrest through establishing health among 
workers ? 

f Mental monotony to the extent of allowing habits of-intro- 
spection to form is one of the greatest banes to industrial workers. 
v+++ Habits of introspection are as bad for industrial workers to 
indulge in as they are for hypochondriacs ...... These lines of 
mental activity when indulged in by the mass-mind lead toward 
the road of industrial unrest.’’ 

The remedies are physical exercise, mental recreation, and 

a good night’s sleep. Statistics referring to 16,400 workers 

are quoted to establish that among those taking regular 

gymnastic exercise the time lost from illness is some 

50 per cent. less than among the others. Organised mental 

recreation for bringing into activity those parts of the mind 

which are inactive during work is advocated to provide 
constructive lines of thought instead of day-dreaming during 
office or factory hours. Investigation of housing conditions 
and personal habits are suggested to secure that workers 
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THE Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
. Bill, or, to be exact, the highly important part of 
‘the measure which remained after the dropping 
of 14 clauses, has been under discussion by a 
| Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
,during the week. The more directly medical 
) exchanges of opinion have occurred, in accordance 
' with the easy forecast made in these columns three 


» weeks ago, around Clause 10, which dealt with the 


_ treatment of incipient mental disease, and Clause 11, 
« which recognised the placing of general hospitals 
and similar institutions uponthe rates. The spirit 
‘of the discussion has throughout been excellent, 


Ki 
because a real approach has been made to a proper 
y 


| 
| 
| The Ministry of Health Bill. 
| 





) understanding between the representatives of the 
The 
» medical profession exists for the good of the public; 
‘ the measure of its value is the measure of good which 
1 it does for the public; and the amount of freedom 
/ from control, as well as the amount of money placed 
i at its disposal, must be determined, as far as foresight 
v and circumstances permit, by the need for ensuring 
that medical service shall be administered by com- 
_petent persons in an environment according with 
their responsibilities. Weare not ashamed to set 
«down or repeat these truisms, because so much 
“of the acrimonious criticism which the omnibus 
, measure of the Ministry of Health has produced 
could not have received attention if the position 
+ had been clear to the speakers and writers. The 
/ medical profession is unjustly suspicious of State 
supervision, and the public at large is unjustly 
U suspicious of the purity of medical objects. The 

one side sees everywhere multiplication of forms 
and a labyrinth of tape, while the other side appears 
to regard the medical practitioner, even when he 
{ 
| 


public and representatives of medical views. 


is credited with being properly informed, as a venal 

or arrogant person. In the Standing Committee 

of the House of Commons most of this rubbish 
disappeared from the minds and the words of 
_ legislators. 


Clause 10 emerged from close scrutiny with little 

, alteration in detail and none in principle. The 
| Standing Committee recognised that at the present 
/ moment there is no proper provision for cases of 
| incipient mental disease. Wehave not the machinery 
by which these cases can be diagnosed in time, or 
‘under which preventive measures can be taken 
| before the affected subjects fall into what may be 
| Mmcurable conditions. To remedy ‘this state of 
affairs the Clause proposed to permit, with proper 
Safeguards, that persons suffering from recent 
. mental disorder, who have not been either certified 
| 88 lunatics or the subject of an order under the 


| Mental Deficiency Act, shall be received. into 


_ institutions, managed by approved hosts, for the study 
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and remedy of their plight. The Clause origin- 
ally ensured that charge should be taken of such 
persons in the approved institution for a period 
not exceeding six months, or such longer period, 
“not exceeding in all 12 months, as may be directed 
by the Minister of Health, and whether for pay- 
ment or not”; but an amendment was accepted to 
limit the period of reception to six months, at the 
end of which every case is to be reviewed. A further 
amendment to leave dut the words ‘“ whether for 
payment or not” was eventually withdrawn, after 
a warm acknowledgment by some of the speakers, 
Dr. ADDISON among them, of the virtues of the 
voluntary hospital system. It was felt, however, 
by the Standing Committee that a-large class of 
patients would not be able to obtain the benefits 
aimed at by the Clause unless provision was made 
for their support and treatment during the period 
of investigation. As the Minister of Health said, 
it is necessary to deal with actualities and 
not with ideas. The Ministry of Pensions will 
make the payments in respect’ to ex-Service men 
still under their care—and it is the large number 
of shell-shock cases which has brought the question 
of incipient lunacy so prominently before the public 
eye; but Colonel FREMANTLE called proper atten- 
‘tion to the fact that at the present time, while the 
middle and upper-middle classes can obtain atten- 
tion in their early mental troubles, such help is 
still denied for cases like those which the Maudsley 
Hospital has been founded to meet. Throughout 
the debate the position of the medical profession 
in respect of the incipient lunatic was properly 
recognised, and how delicate that position may be 
is the subject of more detailed notice below. 


When Clause 11 was reached, which seeks to give 
power to county councils to “supply and maintain 
hospitals, to contribute to any voluntary hospitals 
within their area, to undertake maintenance of 
Poor-law hospitals and institutions, and to establish 
and maintain or contribute towards the ambulance 
service,’ Karl WINTERTON moved an amendment 
postponing the Clause, urging the Minister of Health 
not to prejudice the voluntary system at a critical 
time and when there was a strong feeling that the 
country did not enjoy to the full the benefits that 
might be obtained under that system, because of 
disorderly and ineffective proceedings in its adminis- 
tration. Dr. ADDISON acknowledged that the amend- 
ment represented the public view; while he added 
that strong representations had' been made ‘to him 
in a similar sense from influential quarters. 
Wanting personally above all things to sustain the 
voluntary system, he asked the Committee to agree 
to the deletion from the Clause that part which 
empowered county councils to contribute out’ of 
the rates to voluntary hospitals, and stated that he 
would appoint forthwith ‘a Committee “to inquire 
into and report upon the financial position of the: 
voluntary hospitals throughout the country’ and’ 
make recommendations.” He said that this Com- 
mittee would consist of five members, none of them 
being medical’ men or connected’ with hospital 
arrangements in any-way, and he hoped to have 
from so small and impartial a: body expeditious 
advice, suggesting that their report. would be 
forthcoming in a few months. He proposed, 
further, an amendment which, while deleting the 
words empowering county councils to contribute 
to any voluntary hospitals ‘within their aréa, added 
an authorisation for them" to: acquire, by agree- 
ment with any Poor-law ‘authority, any ‘Poor-law 
hospital or infirmary belonging to that authority 
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within the area and to maintain the same as a hos- 
pital.” The amendment, he explained, was in fulfil- 
ment of an explicit pledge given at the last General 
Electionin connexion with the transformation of the 
Poor-law, and he pointed out that it was impossible 
for a Ministry of Health to stand by and see the 
waste of accommodation in Poor-law institutions 
while there were multitudes of people who were 
suffering from lack of it. The amendment was 
accepted. The course taken by Dr. ADDISON was 
confidently expected by most people, as this Clause 
of the Bill had been felt to add to the difficulties 
of voluntary hospitals in an hour of sore trial, 
and to open the door to municipal extravagance. 
The wise course in the circumstances was obviously 
to obtain more accurate information than had yet 
been secured. 
a 


The Outlook in Neurology. 


BEFORE the war lack of coédrdination between 
neurologist, psychiatrist, and psychologist was a 
conspicuous failing in the practice of medicine, 
notwithstanding the occasional expression of san- 
guine hopes that each would somehow in time 
learn more of the others’ spheres of activity. So 
completely, however, has the situation been meta- 
morphosed’ by the change of viewpoint begotten of 
war experience and the augmentation of know- 
ledge owning. a similar origin, that it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say no one can now tell 
where one sphere ends and another begins. The 
psychoneuroses in general are being handled by one 
or other of the three, specialists indiscriminately, 
and none appears to feel he is encroaching on 
another’s preserves. The neurologist may claim 
priority and plead justification for his treatment of 
functional nerve. disease because of his acquaint- 
ance with the organic side and his presumed greater 
certainty of avoiding diagnostic mistakes ; the 
alienist, too, may from his knowledge of organic 
dementias reasonably assert his right to interest 
himself in the earliest manifestations of disorder 
of mind;.and the clinical psychologist or psycho- 
therapist, who is neither a neurologist nor a 
psychiatrist in the time-honoured sense of these 
terms, seems not to set any limit to the types of 
case with which he is prepared to deal, for has not 
the patient even with chronic structural nervous 
disease a mind to react. on the body? A happy 
recognition of the new outlook is afforded by the 
fact that this year it is a neurologist that presides 
over the Psychiatric Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. Dr. FARQUHAR BUZZARD in his address 
which we publish in our present issue alludes to 
his position as a symbol of cordial relationship. 


What is to be. the outcome of this strong set 
ef the current in the. direction of the psycho- 
genic explanation of .much nervous disease? 
Surely the movement is but a part of that wider 
trend towards stiological research in the success- 
ful prosecution of which lies the greatest hope 
for the future of medicine. The days of mere 
morphological study are passing; we are no longer 
satisfied with the end-results of disease, but seek 
light on its beginnings. Important as must 
always remain the clinico-pathological method, 
the neurologist will be well advised to recognise 
its limitations; the morphological pathology : of 
disseminated sclerosis. is known down to the 


slightest affection of nerve fibre, yet the clue to 
the .mystery of that disease, in the form, possibly, 
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of a spirochete, is being won by experimental — 
methods. Nor is the situation different in regard 
to functional nervous disease, such as hysteria; 
schematic descriptions of symptomatology are 
giving way to pathogenic investigation in the 
realm of mind. It matters little, perhaps, that 
finality has not been reached. In his most 
recent publication Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS adumbrates 
an stiological theory of hysteria rather. different 
from: those hitherto holding the field. He 
argues from his experiences of the neuroses 
of warfare that the condition is due primarily 
to the activity of a danger-instinct; other- 
wise expressed, to the coming into action of 
an instinct whose primary function is protection 
from danger. Whether such a view will explain 
the hysteria of ordinary civilian cases remains to be 
seen, and there are obvious criticisms to be passed 
on such a theory; but for the moment we are less 
concerned with criticism than with the fact that 
the neurologist is merely marking time if he 
categorises hysterical symptoms ad infinitum to 
the exclusion of any «etiological investigation. It 
is as essential for him to find the cause of hysteria 
as it has been to run the meningococcus to earth, 
or the Spirocheta pallida, or as it is to discover 
the virus of encephalitis lethargica. Neurology, 
therefore, will fall behind in the race if its 
exponents leave psychogenesis to the psycho- 
logist and the psychiatrist; gross will be the 
anomaly if the patient with “nerves”—an 
expression not likely to fall into desuetude—is 
not to be treated by the neurologist. : 

It is no answer to these impelling considerations 
that the present-day state of clinical psychology and 
psychotherapy is more or less chaotic. If the output 
in article, monograph, and book is characterised by 
conflict of opinion.as much as by its quantity we 
have at the least signs of vigorous life. The day is 
gone, surely, when the critic of psychoanalysis could 
not see the import of the movement for pre-occupa- 
tion with its apparent fallacies ; more than ten years 
ago we deprecated any premature judgment on the 
subject and pleaded ‘for unbiased discussion. We 
think. it may fairly be said that the psychological 
mechanisms uncovered by FREUD and his school are 
to-day largely accepted by all who are competent 
to judge; Dr. H. YELLOWLEES'S recent article in our 
columns should go far towards removing prejudice. 
based, as it often is, on simple misconception and 
misunderstanding. The psychological causation 
of certain diseased conditions has been established 
If the specialist of the nervous system does not 
take up the torch lighting the way into these 
realms he may be compelled to give way to those 
who will. The significance of the appeal made 
by some exponents’ of manipulative surgery i 
that it reveals a hiatus in our medical curriculum 
and with equal truth the flourishing of faith 
healers means ‘that the public has not alway: 
found what it seeks in the ranks of the medica 
profession. Better far to ignore rivalry 0 
psychotherapeutic theories and to concentrate 01 
psychotherapeutic facts. No neurological unit 
clinic, or school is complete which does not take 
cognisance of psychical factors in the etiology 0 
some varieties of nervous disease, and fails tie 
instruct the student in-every aspect of disease 
manifestations. It is immaterial what subdivision 
if any, is made in the whole field of nervous ant 
mental disorder as long as we attain the essentia 


‘ends of neuro-psychological activity—amelioratior 


or cure. 57%) 
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‘or groups of individuals in mental hospitals are not 
(uncommon, and rare is the institution whose 
haibhorities have not at one time or another had 
to face an inquiry, public or private, on these 
/grounds. There are still a number of persons 
who speak and think of mental hospitals as asylums 
Tor the insane, of patients as inmates, and of nurses 
,as keepers. The adoption of modern nomenclature 
,haslagged far behind the adoption of modern methods 
‘of treatment. The popular conception of life in 
'these institutions is not a true one. It is not 
,surprising that this should be so, as the border- 
,line cases who go in and out are almost necessarily 
“anhappy and dissatisfied, while*the public rarely 
‘comes into contact with the confirmed paranoiac, 
the dement or the general paralytic, who are 
for the most part contented and happy in their 
surroundings. The conclusions of the Com- 
_missioners appointed to investigate certain charges 
made against the treatment of ex-Service men 
im the Prestwich Asylum were to be expected. 
)Sir MarRioTT Cooke and Mr. A. H. TREVOR, Com- 
\missioners to the Board of Control, conducted the 
“nyestigation, Dr. CuNyNGHAM Brown, Deputy 
|Director-General of Medical Services, Ministry of 
,Pensions, accompanying the Commissioners and 
,oining in their examination of patients and 
yoquiries. They find that kindness, consideration, 
‘and proper medical attention are given to these 
yatients by the medical and nursing staff; that 
inere is no improper or unnecessary detention; 
hat reasonable facilities are offered them to 
feteive visits from their friends; that they 
lave frequent opportunities to bring any griev- 
ces to the notice of the visiting committee; and 
shat the patients’ clothing and general appearance 
we well cared for. The only recommendations made 
\we that the dietary, though good and sufficient, 
Jhould be given more variety, and that facilities 
,hould be offered to representatives of the three 
oint associations (Comrades of the Great War, 
National Federation of Discharged and Demobilised 
Jailors and Soldiers, and the National Association 
uf Discharged Sailors and Soldiers) periodically to 
isit the asylum and see the Service patients. This 
yecommendation is of importance, for its adoption 
/y mental hospitals throughout the country would 
ye followed by a better understanding between 
\tiends of patients within and without these 
ospitals. 

! a or 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF A UNIFIED TERMINOLOGY. 


WE mentioned in a leading article in THE LANCET of 
Nov. 20th (p. 1060) that the classification of diseases 
mainly interests the writers of text-books and medical 
statisticians, and in like manner it might be said that 
the problems of the nomenclature of diseases have few 
attractions for the practical man, who, indeed, is apt to 
be restive about verbal changes that do not materially 
affect his work. But as Dr. Guillermo Arbuli pointed 
out in his letter in our last issue, practical medicine 
might be benefited by the adoption, or rather the 
extension, of the use of particular terminations for the 
names of diseases so as to signify special conditions. 
Thus the termination -osis, already familiar in tuber- 
culosis and furunculosis, should be employed for all 
bacterial infections—for example, gonococcosis; and 
the termination -iasis, as in trichiniasis and trypano- 
somiasis, should be used for the distinction of diseases 
caused by other parasites—for example, paludiasis 
(malaria) and acariasis. His letter was accompanied 
by a printed memorandum presented to the Commission 
Internationale Chargée de la Revision des Nomenclatures 
Nosologiques (Nomenclatures Bertillon) by his colleague 
Dr. H. Jaworski and himself, as Peruvian delegates, in 
which the suggestions outlined in his letter are further 
illustrated. Thus inflammation of the kidney certainly 
due to bacteria would be called nephrosis, a term 
already employed but not with this limitation, whereas 
inflammation due to poisons, the example given being 
alcohol, would still be termed nephritis ; on somewhat 
similar lines pericarditis and pericardosis, encephalitis 
and encephalosis, bronchitis and bronchosis, appear in 
the memorandum ; for purulent infection and septic- 
emia the words pyohemosis and septicemosis are 
substituted, these recalling the term pyosis already 
advocated in this sense. It is also pointed out that this 
scheme of terminations with a special significance 
provides for advances in knowledge; thus if cancer 
were found to be due to a bacterial cause the word 
cancerosis might be utilised. This, however, recalls the 
use of sarcomatosis, carcinomatosis, and other terms as 
implying generalised new growth, and, indeed, the 
termination -osis is employed with such a wide 
significance, and is so firmly established, as is seen 
in pyrosis, ankylosis, cirrhosis, miosis, anidrosis, and 
hydronephrosis, that the attempt to confine its use 
to proved bacterial infections would probably meet with 
failure. Much the same criticism may be applied, 
though not perhaps with the same force, to the use of 
the affix -iasis to the names of parasitic infections; 
for the words lithiasis, hypochondriasis and others 
refer to conditions unassociated with parasitic 
invasion. Some parasitic diseases, such as the 
protozoan infections spirocheztosis and _spirillosis, 
have already acquired the termination -osis, and it 
may incidentally be pointed out that syphilosis, pro- 
posed by Dr. Arbulii and Dr. Jaworski, for infection 
with Treponema pallidum, should be altered to 
syphiliasis. While admitting the attraction of the 
suggested change and admiring the good intention 
underlying the attempt, the difficulties in carrying this 
modification through are such as to render an attitude 
of conservative inactivity in this respect the wisest 
course. 





A NOTE will be found in the proceedings at the recent 
»88sion of the General Medical Council, which requires 
itinen: in the interests of justice. Dr.C. FE. DOLLING, 
| young Australian, was convicted at Westminster at the 
)eginning of this year of a disgusting offence and fined 
te it. He was undefended by counsel, and did not 
nderstand what he was being charged with. On the 
ase being brought before the General Medical Council 
be, DOLLING made a clear statement of the circum- 
hsances, bringing also unimpeachable testimony to 
ae cleanness of his moral character. When the sort 
‘t evidence which had been given against him was 
\alised by the Council, that body had no hesitation in 


| taining Dr. DOLLING’s name upon the Medical 
egister, The original conviction reflects no credit at 
f upon the magistrate who heard the case, and we 
Ke this opportunity of congratulating Dr. DOLLING 
Pon the result of an impartial inquiry by the discip- 
| Rary body of his profession. Pe ieee toa 

: 





THE RELATIONSHIP OF SMALL~-POX AND 
ALASTRIM. 


THE concise and instructive account contained in 
Dr. 8S. Monckton Copeman’s report! on the investiga- 
tion of certain outbreaks of anomalous varioloid 
disease resembling small-pox, which occurred in 
Norfolk in the summer of 1919, bears out the correct- 
ness of the statement quoted from THE LANCET of 





1 Appendix II., Report of the Chief Medical Officer, Ministry of 
Health, 1919-20. 
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eventually recovered. One fatality occurred in the case. 
of a puny unvaccinated baby of 11 months. The disease, 
though very infectious to human beings, has not proved 
communicable to animals. | 
Comparable as this outbreak undoubtedly was to the 
disease known as alastrim, which has been thoroughly 
studied in Brazil, and to the anomalous varioloid disease 
at Cambridge in 1903 and in Trinidad in 1902, and to 
amaas in South Africa, one can but conclude that these 
types are in all probability to be regarded as mild 
aberrant forms of small-pox rather than as providing 
evidence of the existence of a distinct varioloid disease. 
It is conceivable that such unclassified varieties of the 
parent type may be analogous to the different aspects 
presented by certain other diseases of known parasitic 
origin, such, for example, as the malarial fevers, of which. 
three forms exist due to separate species of plasmodia. 
Onthe other hand, as with the eruptive manifestations of 
syphilis, which may be instanced as yielding very 
variable appearances of one and the same infection, 
so, too, it may not prove wide of the mark to attribute 
to small-pox a similarly wide variation in type sufficient 
to include the forms of disease designated by such 
names as alastrim and amaas. Just as the Western 
strain of small-pox is known to be far less virulent than 
the Eastern, so in the present state of our knowledge 
the still milder but aberrant forms may be taken tc 
represent a further decline in virulence of the parent 
disease. A point of great interest arises as to whether 
under certain conditions of low racial immunity, or ir 
the presence of population unprotected by vaccination 
or whose vitality has been diminished by starvation anc 
pad hygiene, the milder types of small-pox may no 
regain their lost virulence and revert to the severe forn 
of the disease. In view of this possibility and with : 
growing number of unvaccinated children and youn; 
adults it is incumbent that the occurrence of such mil 
outbreaks as Dr. Monckton Copeman has reported 01 
should be met with every precaution and dealt with a 


genuine small-pox. 


























































August 1st, 1903, and emphasises the extreme difficulty 
of accurate diagnosis in mild aberrant types of variola. 
Such had been experienced in somewhat similar out- 
breaks occurring in 1902 in Trinidad, and at Cambridge 
in 1903. To this variation, resembling the mitigated 
form of small-pox known as amaas, or kaffir milk-pox, 
in South Africa, the name alastrim, derived from Brazil, 
has been given. The cases occurring in Suffolk and 
Norfolk numbered 31, and covered a period of over two 
months from the latter part of May to August, 1919. 
The outbreak was traced to a trawler skipper who had 
returned home on leave suffering from a mild form of 
rash after service in the Mediterranean area. Following 
on his stay with relatives infection spread to members 
of the households visited and from them to friends and 
acquaintances living in the neighbourhood. The con- 
nexion between some of the cases was indirect and 
could only be elicited after a very close inquiry, but was 
‘eventually clearly established. In one instance the 
only vehicle of infection proved to be a few copper 
coins which had been passed from one to another 
infecting a third. At the onset of the outbreak the 
diagnosis was most obscure; the symptoms—vomiting 
and occasionally headache—suggested gastritis, and 
were attributed by patients to “ biliousness ’? and being 
‘‘out of sorts.’’ In some cases vague muscle and bone 
pains were present. This indefinite illness was suc- 
ceeded in three or four days by a red papular eruption 
resembling acne, but later described as ‘¢much more like 
small-pox, or possibly chicken-pox,’’ and appearing in 
successive crops chiefly on the abdomen and chest, 
later spreading to the extremities and face. Simul- 
taneously with the eruption there was striking ameliora- 
tion of the general symptoms and temperature, sufficient 
to enable some of the victims to get up and return to 
work. The obvious infectivity of the condition and its 
resemblance in some respects to modified variola, 
although: by no means typical of the disease itself, 
justified the removal of those affected to the small-pox 
hospital. - 

The very interesting details of the spread of infection 
and distribution of cases among the towns or villages 
of Lowestoft, Beccles, and Bungay, in Suffolk, and 
Gillingham and Gildeston in Norfolk, are followed by a 
summary of the clinical course of the disease, showing the 
points at variance with the features of typical variola and 
varicella. Theincubation period ranged between 12 and 14 
days. The vague and ill-defined initial symptoms were at 
times attended by high temperature of 103° or 104° F., 
and in a few cases at, or shortly after, onset, by a 
prodromal or more or less generalised urticarial or 
measly rash. The actual eruption developing first as 
geed-like papules, passed, in some instances in a 
succession of definite crops, into a vesicular and 
pustular stage without rise of temperature and 
gradually spread over the whole surface of the body, 
involving the palms of the hand and soles of the feet. 
Confluence was not uncommon on the face, but seldom 
occurred on the trunk or limbs. Drying up of the 
pustules commenced about the ninth day and was com- 
plete by the fourteenth day. Scars are stated to 
disappear in a few weeks. The appearance and 
structure of the vesicles did not conform to the 
description of those usually met with in ordinary 
small-pox, being dome-shaped, not umbilicated or 
septate, and not collapsing when pricked as in chicken- 
pox. The difficulty of diagnosis was considerable, for 
the average intensity of the disease was appreciably 
less than in even a mild outbreak of small-pox. The 
site of appearance of the eruption and its development 
in a series of crops resembled chicken-pox rather than 
gmall-pox, as also did the general absence of any 
secondary rise of temperature in the pustular stage. 
It was also striking that the effect. of vaccination was 
not. so definitely protective as in ordinary small- 
pox, and in one instance it was possible to vaccinate 
a..patient. with success during the period of con- 
valescence.... The mortality from the disease is low, 
usually.no higher than 0:5 to. 1 per cent. . The majority 
of the 31 cases in the Norfolk outbreak occurred in 

young, adults; only 4..were:at any time seriously ill; 
of these, 1 at first seemed unlikely to survive, but 





FATIGUE AND OUTPUT IN THE BOOT INDUSTRY 


ONE of the most interesting reports yet published b 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board is that dealin 
with the boot and shoe industry,’ which is intended t 
be introductory to a series dealing with this trade. I 
opens with an historical outline, in which is traced th 
connexion between the oak forests of Northamptonshir 
and the location of bootmaking dependent upon th 
use of oak gall for tanning leather ; the way in whic 
every succeeding war since the Irish expedition of 164 
has caused a boom in the industry; and the transfe 
ence, even yet not complete, of bootmaking from beir 
a home industry to the factory, a transference nece 
sitated by the introduction of machinery. We C0 
gratulate the author, Mr. J. Loveday, on this sketcl 
It ig followed by a short description otf the industry at 
the processes as carried out to-day. Most persons wi 
learn with surprise that a boot in the course ' 
manufacture may pass through as many as 120 pr 
cesses. Only the most important of the processes a 
described and illustrated in the report ; but sufficient 
stated to enable the reader to grasp the gener 
progress from raw material to the finished boot. 

The third section of the report is devoted to co 
sideration of some output data. The records giv 
suggest that the practice now being adopted of ceasn 
work on Friday and leaving Saturday free is justifir 
by the low hourly output obtained on Saturday, whi 
‘“overhead’’ charges remain the same. Far mo 
interesting, however, are nine diagrams which follo 
showing the daily output of individual members 
working groups, and the conclusions based upon them 

Where two or more records are available for the same ope! 
tion, the more highly skilled operative has a more regu: 
graph, and shows less inclination to fall off towards the € 
of the week than the operative with a lower average outp' 
Jatin Where a workman is comparatively unskilled 
ill-suited to his job, his output curve tends to be irregular 





1 Preliminary Notes on_the Boot and Shoe Industry. Rep 
No. 10. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 1920. Pp. 32. Price 1s. 
H.M. Stationery Office. : 
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‘\o drop as the week passes, whereas the skilled operative, 
\smployed on congenial work, shows a curve approaching 
| more nearly to the ideal of a rise throughout the week. 

‘The importance of this conclusion to methods of work 
)'s considerable, for it suggests that the most rapid 
worker is the steady worker, and not the one who 
|proceeds by irregular spurts; it confirms what might 
jaave been anticipated from athletics, where the best 
-ong-distance runners cover lap after lap at the same 
apid rate, in contrast to the performance of less 
ficient runners who vary their pace. The last section 
)f the report records a short experiment with rest- 
}yauses, in which two of a team of three women 
peratives employed in the press-room worked 40 
\ninutes, while one “rested 20 minutes and then 
)eplaced one of the workers. Thus each operative 
vas only actively employed for about 30 hours a week 
jnstead of 46. A considerable increase of output 
yas obtained, the increase resulting more from the 
‘omparatively unskilled and less robust workers, who 
ryould naturally be more liable to fatigue, than from 
hose whose output was high before the rest-pauses 
»vere instituted. Although, the report concludes, the 
yuration of the experiment was not very long, it 
vovered a sufficient period of time to render the results 
\aluable and suggestive. It proved to the advantage 
oth of employers and employed. The employers 
eacreased the output per machine by roughly 50 per 
pent., and if one girl of a team was absent from any 
}ause the press could still be worked; the number of 
pecidents was sensibly reduced, and the employees were 
yontented, and said that they were less tired and in 
‘etter health. 





i 
| “PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY.” 


In his inaugural address, with this title, to the Cardiff 
jledical Students’ Club Scientific Society on Nov. 9th, 
iz, William Brown, Reader in Psychology at King’s 
ollege, London, laid especial stress upon the following 
oints :-— 

, (1) There should be no divorce between psychotherapy, 
; ithits psychological methodsand principles, and neurology. 
lwho study the subject should be trained in neurology 






i 
jo say that it deals with ‘‘ functional nervous disease’’ is 
Jisleading. All nervous diseases are functional in their 
jamifestations. And yet to say that any disturbance of 
|arvous function over and above that which is the direct 
\itcome of organic change, if demonstrable organic change 
Mere be, is due to suggestion, is a most inadequate explana- 
on, and in many cases is demonstrably wrong. 


(2) Psychotherapy is applicable mainly to the so-called 
Nychoneuroses, in which the factors of causation and cure 
ve mainly, though not always exclusively, psychological in 
ywture. Suggestion is, indeed, one such factor, of great 
“evalence and potency, but there are many others. The 
jiestion of diagnosis is of the utmost importance to success 
| treatment. The psychoneuroses comprise neurasthenia, 
‘steria (of conversion and anxiety types), compulsion 
uurosis (obsessions), and also hypochondria and mytho- 
‘ania. The causation and therapeutic requirements of 
yese different diseases are themselves different. Much 
nfusion, for example, is caused by identifying hypo- 
andre with hysteria, and again by putting anxiety 
,Steria and compulsion neurosis into one class and calling 
em psychasthenia. 


| 3) Hysteria of the so-called conversion type corresponds 
| & crude dissociation of the psychophysical functions, 
ought about by mental conflict and repression, or by 
dden shock. A large proportion of the shell-shock cases 
| the war corresponded to this type. They were easily 
| 


pnotised. Indeed, the greater the degree of dissociation 
@ more hypnotisable were the cases. This is in harmony 
th Charcot’s view that hypnosis is an artificial hysteria. 
i$most important to realise this, although many scientists, 
ifusing hypnosis with suggestion, still deny it. Hypnosis 
. Useful in a small percentage of cases, to clear up amnesias 
d work off bottled-up emotion (abreaction or psycho- 
sharsis), but, like an anesthetic, is in itself not beneficial 
/dmay be harmful. Repeated hypnosis of the same patient 
‘untloubtedly bad. Dr. Brown sketched his own theory of 
) ell-shock hysteria in terms of a double dissociation, and 
‘Owed how the practically proved beneficial effect of 
reaction of repressed fear could be theoretically justified. 
4) Many of the mental mechanisms discovered by Freud 
|? Verifiable, and psycho-analysis as a method (‘‘ free” asso- 
ition) is of the greatest value, but the general theory of 
\¥eho-analysis, especially that part referring to infantile 
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sexuality, is of more than doubtful truth. The phenomenon 
of ‘‘transference”’ that occurs in the course of psycho- 
analysis is akin to suggestion, and is an essential element 
in cure. 

(5) Another important factor of psychotherapy is the self- 
knowledge that comes from psychological analysis, and 
discussion of the earlier memories, strivings, hopes, fears, &c.., 
that led up to the outbreak of symptoms. This is an 
intellectual factor, but one which takes full account of the 
emotional substratum of all mental illness. It is not 
identical with psycho-analysis, and it deserves a special name. 
It might be called autognosis. 


Dr. Brown concluded with the caution that there 
is no panacea in psychotherapy. The chief factors 
involved in successful treatment are reassociation, psy- 
chocatharsis (abreaction), autognosis, and the personal 
influence of the physician, including ‘‘ transference ”’ 


and suggestion. Of these four factors the physician’s 
personal influence is of the chiefest importance, since 
itis a determining condition of the effective working of 
the other three factors. 


PENSIONERS’ RECORDS. 


IN an annotation entitled ‘‘ Temporary or Permanent 
Pension?’’ which appeared in THE LANCET for Oct. 23rd, 
we set out briefly the arguments against any extensive 
award of permanent pensions at the present time. So 
long as the disability is liable to change a careful 
medical record of the pensioner’s condition is unavoid- 
able. More than a year ago the Ministry of Pensions 
instituted a uniform system of records—medical record 
cards—and there is now in existence in duplicate for 
nearly every pensioner a medical record card on which 
is briefly but comprehensively recorded the complete 
medical history of the pensioner as known to the 
Ministry. This medical abstract is obtained in the 
first place from a study of the army documents and 
medical board papers; after the card has been made 
out, the finding of each successive board, the result of 
each period of treatment, and the opinion of each doctor 
who deals with the case are entered thereon in chrono- 
logical order. In this way, at any given time, it is 
possible by reference to the record card to obtain 
a complete summary of the man’s medical history up 
to date. The cards are kept in duplicate, one copy 
remaining with the pensioner’s documents, the other 
being in the custody of the deputy commissioner of 
medical services (D.C.M.S.) of the area in which the 
pensioner resides. Arrangements are made to ensure 
that an entry made on one card is duly recorded on the 
other also. The card kept by the D.C.M.S. is, so to 
speak, the active and travelling card, and is sent by 
him to any medical officer, medical referee, or other 
doctor who may be called upon to treat or examine the 
case in order that the latter may make an appropriate 
additional entry on it. 

When the doctor to whom the card is sent for 
Such entries is an official of the Ministry there 
is naturally no difficulty in obtaining his entry on the 
card. But we are informed that only in comparatively 
few instances is the Ministry able to obtain from the 
consultant staff of a civilian hospital any entry on 
the pensioner’s record card. This may be due in some 
cases to a natural dislike to the filling up of forms, but 
the roots of the difficulty lie much deeper in the multi- 
farious claims upon the time and energy of the voluntary 
consultant which are subject to physical limitations. 
The Ministry of Pensions desires to obtain the opinion 
of these experts, but obviously the successful working of 
the scheme rests on a voluntary basis and stands or falls 
by the good will or otherwise of those who take part in it. 
The Medical Services Division of the Ministry of Pensions 
lays the greatest stress on the necessity for the efficient 
working of the record card system amongst its own 
officials, and regards the scheme as the basis upon 
which the medical work of the Ministry must rely. 
The scheme is also greatly to the advantage of the 















profession as a whole, for nothing is more desirable 
than a comprehensive and aceessible system of medical 
records in regard to all patients in this country, whether 
pensioners or not. 
be expended in eliciting clinical data which have already 
been found out, although in fairness to the patient his 


Skilled time and labour should not 
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examiner must always retain an open mind. The 1 << menisci’? and ‘‘ hederiform bodies”’ each as a micro- 
medical record card system of the Ministry of Pensions scopic ‘‘ocellus,’’ and each complete in itself with a 
is an attempt to safeguard the interests of the pen- | refracting body, an ocellary retina, and a nerve fibre, 
sioner and to economise the time of medical officers, but collected into groups in certain parts of the body, 
and in so far as it does this it merits the active interest | each group constituting something very much like a 
and participation of the consultant staffs of hospitals. compound eye. The visual impulses so originated are 
conveyed to the central nervous system in & Way 
similar to visual impulses from the eye, but whether 
EXTRA-RETINAL VISION. they reach the occipital lobe or are arrested: on 
THERE is nothing inherently impossible in the concep- | some lower level of the central nervous system is 
tion of a race of human pigmies 5 or 6 inches high such | apparently as yet not determined. Why, then, 
as Swift imagined when he wrote the story of Gulliver’s | does not the ordinary person see when he igs 
journey to Lilliput, or of arace of giants such as the | blindfolded, and .why do we not all of us have 
inhabitants of Brobdingnag. Neither is there anything |a faculty not only of diplopia but of multiple 
inherently absurd in the conception of a human being | vision? The suggested answer to these questions i 
in possession of other organs of vision besides his two | on psychological grounds, and an analogy is made with 
eyes, or indeed of having these extra-visual organs | the well-known phenomenon of the suppression of the 
scattered over the entire surface of his body. When, | image in a squinting eye. | The whole thesis is worke 
however, we read a book! which purports to prove | out with considerable skill, and we can commend. the 
that such is the fact we naturally regard it as a book to our readers, if on no other grounds, as al 
jew @ esprit conceived in the same spirit as that which | interesting psvcho-physiological puzzle. If taker 
inspired the author of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels ’’ 200 years | seriously it would open a way for the blind to see bi 
ago. Mons. Louis Farigoule, asupernumerary professor of | the education of what the author professes to believ: 
the University of Paris, complains that modern physio- | is a latent faculty, and he tells us that he has alread: 
logy lags far behind the discoveries of minute anatomy. | had some success in this connexion and means t 
Microscopical structures are known, he says, but their | accomplish more. It is in the interests of the blin 
functions are only guessed at, and, so far, the assist- | that we would point out that to raise hopes in ther 
ance which modern psychology might pring to their | which are doomed to disappointment is anything but 
interpretation has been ignored. i kindness. vo 
Starting from phenomena observed in subjects in a : : 
state of somnambulism, he observes that certain of TANK EXHAUSTION. Rf 
these subjects, when blindfolded, behave as if they | AsccorpING to Dr. L. R. Broster,! formerly D.A.D.M. 
perceived objects, persons,—even written characters. | pank Corps, tank exhaustion is a familiar syndrom 
Psychologicaily, the somnambulist is in a condition of| after running for from three to six hours in a close 
consciousness different from that associated with | tank, the crews apparently suffer from the want 
ordinary life, but analogous to that with which the | ventilation, combined with excessive heat, drynes 
modern scientific world is more or less familiar as the | gna the presence of CO; they develop headach 
result of hypnotic suggestion. Mons. Farigoule therefore giddiness, dyspnea, palpitation and vomiting, ment 
hypnotised a subject and, having blindfolded him, | gonfusion, and sometimes unconsciousness. The atm 
suggested that he could still see the title of a news- | sphere within the tank becomes very hot and dry; rea 
paper. The result was successful, but the subject | ings of 120° dry, and 86° wet bulb are quoted. Natural 
became so fatigued that he refused to have any more tie men’s temperature also rises; observations 
experiments made on him. Nevertheless, five other | 99:4° and 100°5°F. are recorded. " A little: carb 
subjects were obtained—the first-comers, and in no way | monoxide is found in the air of tanks, also peti 
selected as being easily suggestible, and as the result | s4mes. Fans are supplied and used, but openings a 
of five series of experiments conducted on them the | necessarily small to keep out bullets and splinte: 
results obtained in the first case were confirmed and | tJnless the tank be directly hit by shell, the wour 
amplified. The next step was for Mons. Farigoule to ex- | of crews are usually slight, but in action, with 
periment on himself. By dint of great efforts and at the openings closed, exhaustion comes on early, and af 
cost of considerable exercise of patience he at length | 4 qay’s fighting the men require two days’ rest. I 
succeeded in eliciting the same phenomena subjec- | Broster suggests that a tank might act aS a protec! 
tively that he had previously found objectively in | gavanced dressing station; one was used at Cambrai 
his hypnotised subjects. Having elicited them he was | pring back 16 wounded, and a tank ambulance to cai 
able to analyse and describe them in a far more exact | gix “stretchers was under construction when t 
manner than had been possible in the case of experi- | symistice was signed. ae | 
ments in other people. The obvious criticism on all 
this is that either the whole thing is a romance, or else 
the author is the subject of self-suggestion and is 
unconsciously deceiving not only his readers but him- 
self. The book is addressed not to the public but to 
the scientific world, and its plausibility is greatly 
increased by the explanations of the phenomena 
suggested. 

There are, as is well known, many different 
varieties of nerve-endings in the skin such as 
Pacinian corpuscles, end-bulbs, &c., all of which have 
been minutely described by anatomists. In recent 
times modern methods of histology have disclosed 
yet others—namely, a certain form of nerve-ending 
in the superficial layer of the dermis between the 
papille,. which Ranvier compared to the branching 
of ivy and called * hederiform ’’ bodies, and another 
form which has been described as occurring in the 
epidermis of the pig's snout—microscopic expansions 
interposed between the cells and termed ‘‘ menisci.”’ 
The argument is that it is an unwarrantable assump- 
tion that: all these various forms of nerve-ending have 
to do with the sense of touch, and that it is just. as 
likely that some of them are connected with the sense 
of vision. The author goes further and pictures these 






















































QUININE AND THE PREVENTION OF MALARI 


THe value of quinine as a prophylactic agai 
malaria is a subject on which there has always b 
considerable divergence of opinion among experts, 
have the experiences of the late war led to any defi 
conclusions, since the difficulties and inconveniences 
the systematic routine administration of quinine 
every healthy member of a large body of troops W 
found to be such that the method, of uncertain bent 
was largely abandoned in favour of other more feas 
measures of protection. Much confusion has ari 
from the failure to distinguish between the essenti 
different problems of the protection of the heal 
individual from malaria, and the control of rela} 
in those who have become infected with the dise 
Quinine is of established value in diminishing 
number and severity of relapses, if taken in adeq! 
quantity and over a long period, although, _ 
fortunately, it seldom leads to complete cure in 
sense that no further relapses occur on discontinvé 
of the treatment. On the other hand, the belief is W 
spread among those who reside in districts w! 
malaria is rife that quinine cin be relied on as affor 
‘adequate protection against the ill-effects of bite 





1a Vision Extra-rétinienne et le Sens Paroptique. By Louis 
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‘mosquitoes infected with malaria parasites. These 
}| parasites are most vulnerable to quinine in their 
_ youngest forms, and itis probable that a dose of quinine 
_ taken every evening shortly before the period of 
mosquito activity may, for a time, be effective in 
destroying recently introduced sporozoites. The drug 
is, however, rapidly excreted, and, in the absence of a 
_ mosquito net, a second dose will be required in the course 
_ of the night if protection is to be maintained throughout 
the danger period. During the later phases of their growth 
_ within the red corpuscles, the parasites are both more 
resistant and better protected from the effects of 
| quinine. If taken in less frequent doses or at irregular 
_intervals, quinine is ineffective for prophylactic 
|| purposes and is, moreover, harmful, in that it may 
} Induce a sense of security which, in fact, is non- 
existent. It is evident that such a routine, difficult and 
| irksome to the individual, is well-nigh impossible in 
dealing with a large community, whether of troops or 
| Civilians, and more particularly so under conditions of 
_ active service, and it was a wise judgment that led the 
, authorities in the latter stages of the war to give up 
. the futile attempt to prevent malaria by 10 gr. doses of 
, quinine once or twice a week, and to concentrate on 
. more ‘effective measures, such as the details of the 
, proper protection of individuals by means of nets, 
. combined with an energetic campaign against mosquitoes 
» and their breeding-places in the neighbourhood of 
_ camps. 
here are two aspects of malaria prevention the im- 
| portance of which is often overlooked: (1) The part 
_ played in prevention by the efficient treatment of 
mInalaria patients, whereby the supply of parasites is 
| Controlled at its source; this is probably the role in 
/ which quinine, viewed as a protective agent, attains 
, its highest value. (2) The adequate isolation of malaria 
|| patients by the use of nets, thereby protecting 
mosquitoes from infection. If it were possible in any 
community, by means of nets and screened buildings, 
) to keep mosquitoes from access to all malaria patients 
and carriers for a season or two, there is, according to 
|) our present knowledge, good reason for supposing that 
| fresh infections would cease to occur in that locality, 
and that the mosquito, in the absence of fresh importa- 
tions of parasite carriers, though still a nuisance, would 
| become no more dangerous than the common midge. 








DEFINITION AND CARE OF MENTAL DEFECT. 


_ SEVERAL topics of general interest came under con- 
‘sideration at the joint conference of the Central 
Association for the Care of the Mentally . Defective 
and the ‘National Union of Special Schools Teachers 
held iat ‘the Church House, ‘Westminster, on Nov. 25th— 
27th.‘ A discussion on the relation of special schools 
to certified institutions for defectives showed the 
difficulties in the path of adequate collaboration 
between the education and the control committees of 
local authorities. Some of these difficulties lie in the 
‘definitions and drafting of the Acts. The Education 
Avts provide for the education of children who, while 
‘mentally defective, are neither dull and backward on 
' the: one: hand, nor imbecile on the other, making no 
attempt: to define these terms. The Mental Deficiency 
Act, on the other hand, defines an imbecile as one who 
ig incapable of managing himself or his affairs, or, in 
the case-of a child, cannot be taught so to do. It was 
‘pointed out that there are many who can be taught and 
can make'definite progress in school subjects who never 
acquire this amount of wisdom, so that on the com- 
pletion of their school career they might rightfully be 
called imbeciles ; but if so were they, although capable of 
deriving benefit in a special school, rightfully or legally 
admitted thereto? On this some codrdination between 
| the Board of Control and the Board of Education is 
} 
: 
| 
¥ 
| 





limits, ‘it might be still easier to let: the whole care of 
children under 16 rest with education authorities alone. 
In a@ discussion on the place of the medical officer, the 


“essential, although, as all children are educable within 


pSychologist, and the teacher, it was generally agreed 
that while the teacher’s opinion should have great 
Weight, and the observations of a lay psychologist when 
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available should be welcome, nevertheless the onus of 
the final opinion should rest with the medical officer, 
who should have had a proper training in psychological 
medicine. Several speakers regarded the most suitable 
role for the psychologist to be the devising and 
standardising of tests and of methods of investigation or 
education. Teachers’ representatives seemed to desire 
a Statutory right to sign certificates of defect conjointly 
with the medical officer, apparently overlooking their 
existing powers, under the Education Act of 1914, of 
reporting at the request of parent or of the local 
authority. In some cases teachers omit details from 
the forms at present in use, and do not take advantage 
of opportunities of being present when children from 
their schools are examined ; if they did so they might 
find little cause for complaint. : 

Reviewing the advantages of institutions of different 
sizes, Dr. A. Rotherham, medical commissioner to the 
Board of Control, showed the great possibilities of 
classified recreation and variety of occupation secured, 
while Miss Pierce pleaded for the individual care, more 
homely life and closer personal interest in the small 
home. Miss Dendy showed that if. the institution 
consisted of blocks of separate houses or villas the 
useful features of either type could be conserved and 
combined without limits in size. One speaker thought 
that with the restriction of hours of work now in 
force a staff of 17 would be required for a home 
for 12-25 inmates, but that the proportion became 
more reasonable with larger numbers. Emphasis 
was laid on the necessity for varied occupation 
and opportunities for real moral education and moral 
choice in institutions of all types, whether State 
institutions, certified institutions, certified houses, 
or approved homes. The final meeting on the 
future of education for physically defective children 
Showed a unanimous desire for early ascertainment 
and treatment, and a hope that in such an event 
the numbers of schools for older children might be 
materially reduced. So long as the present conditions 
remain the teachers must urge the provision of more 
ambulances, more school meals, and a freer general 
education, for the cripple child can rarely attain to 
equality with his normal fellow at the central or trade 
schools, and vocational education may be overdone with- 
out an adequate basis behind it. Some of the speakers 
held that, as scholarships and maintenance grants 
were largely given in ordinary schools, maintenance 
grants should be given in the P.D. schools to cover the 
period of full-time instruction from 14-16, when the 
normal child might be earning while in attendance at 
a continuation school. The feelings, first, of depend- 
ence on the part of the child, and, secondly, of irrita- 
tion on that of the parent at having to support a child 
he feels should be adding to the family exchequer, are 
prejudical both to health and education. 





THE WOMEN’S SERVICE BUREAU. 


WE are not. infrequently asked at this office to recom- 
mend literary assistants of various scope and for differing 
duties, though knowledge of medical phraseology is 
always needed. We recommend to those in need of 


this kind of help application to the Women’s Service 


Bureau. The bureau, it may be remembered, was 
opened in the first week of the war, and has been the 
means of training, advising, and placing some thousands 
of women in suitable work. The war has passed, but 
the: need for such an agency remains, and experience 
since the armistice shows that both employers and 
applicants appreciate the value of the bureau no less in 
times of peace than in times of war. From the records 
of work done it can be gathered that 10,000 employers 
have been approached since the bureau was started in 
1914, and many administrative and other positions, such 
as. correspondence and confidential clerks and secre- 
taries, receptionists, laboratory assistants, foreign corre- 
spondents, stenographers, telephone operators, draughts- 
women, fitters, welders, examiners and setters up, 
charge hands, bench and machine workers, have been 
filled to the mutual satisfaction of both employer and 
applicant. The applicants have numbered some 60,000. 
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No doubt the success which has attended the work of 
the bureau has been due to the fact that a careful 
selection of candidates is made in order to save time, 
trouble, and expense and disappointment to all con- 
cerned. No fees are charged to either employer or 
employed ; the bureau is maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions from members of the London Society for 
Women’s Service and from those who benefit by its 
services. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary, Miss P. Strachey, London Society for | 
Women’s Service, 58, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 





FRACTURE OF TIP OF DISTAL PHALANX. 


FRACTURE of the distal phalanx of a finger appears to 
have received no attention in this country, and to 
American surgeons we are indebted for pointing out its 
importance. We have previously described the con- 
dition in an annotation.! Dr. R. F. Maddren has now 
published a paper® which throws further light on the 
subject. He points out that contusions of the fingers 
and toes are common, and that the usual expectant 
treatment affords relief in the majority of cases. But a 
minority do not do well. Throbbing pain continues for 
days. Swelling of the finger-tip and tenderness become 
marked, and after a varying period paronychia may 
develop. Such cases are not always the sequel 
of severe trauma. Dr. Maddren believes that in 
these cases the ungual tuberosity of the phalanx is 
fractured. The X rays will show a fracture in 
practically all the cases with marked symptoms as 
well as in many of the mild cases. These fractures 
give rise to prolonged disablement, which is explained 
as follows. The pulp of the finger-tip lies in a closed 
trabeculated connective tissue sac, which is least 
dense at the lateral borders. Hence extravasated 
blood often escapes to the nail-bed and may give 
rise to subungual hematoma. The blood-supply of 
the diaphysis of the phalanx comes from vessels which 
run parallel to the bone, one on each side within 
the closed sac. When the sac is distended by 
cedema or extravasated bloed the blood-supply may 
be cut off and necrosis result. The epiphysis is not 
affected because its blood-supply comes off before the 
vessels enter the sac. For the same anatomical reason 
necrosis of the diaphysis occurs in whitlow. Pain 
similar to, but less severe than, that of whitlow is 
produced. Swelling, due to cedema and hemorrhage, 
is generally present, and subungual hsemorrhage if 
sufficient time has elapsed. Even a few minutes after 
the injury Dr. Maddren has never been able to 
elicit crepitus or to palpate the detached fragment. 
The X rays are the only means of positive diagnosis. 
The results of prompt operation in a series of 27 
consecutive cases have been uniformly good. The 
cases occurred in male factory workers, and the 
average loss of time from work was only 6°3 days. 
Dr. Maddren recommends that as soon as the dia- 
gnosis is established an incision be made into the 
connective tissue sac. If the pressure is thus relieved 
its sequele, pain and sepsis, will not supervene. 
The site and method of incision vary with the case. 
If there be blood under the nail it can sometimes be 
evacuated by inserting the tips of sharp-pointed scissors 
between the free edge of the nail and the nail-bed and 
by slightly opening the blades when the points have 
penetrated about one-eighth of an inch. This method 
has the objection that the tissues are opened through a 
field that can be only imperfectly sterilised. The more 
radical method of making two short longitudinal 
incisions through the eponychium and resecting a 
transverse strip of nail where it is thin and soft, is 
sometimes indicated when the blood is principally at 
the lunula. If no extravasation is seen beneath the 
nail a quarter-inch incision may be made with a small 
scalpel or cataract knife into the lateral aspect of the 
finger-tip, deep enough to enter the connective tissue 
sac. An attempt should be made to place this incision 


1 THR LANCET, Oct. 18th, 1919, p. 699. 
2 Jcurnal of the American Medical Association, Oct. 30th. 
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50 that the digital arteries and nerves are not severed. — 
These operations can be performed under local 
anzsthesia. 


— —_ — 


SILVER-SALVARSAN IN MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS. 


THE vogue which silver-salvarsan has enjoyed for | 
some time in Germany is reflected in the flow of pub- 
lications on this drug during the past two years in the 
German medical press. It is still too early to strike a 
balance with respect to this drug in relation to the 
other members of the salvarsan group, but it is indica- 
tive of the favourable impression made by Silver- | 
salvarsan that its exhibition has latterly been extended ~ 
beyond the limits of the definitely syphilitic diseases. 
Undeterred by the flaws in the evidence connecting | 
syphilis with multiple sclerosis, Dr. Ernst Speer,! of 
Jena, has recently treated 17 cases of this disease wi th 
intravenous injections of silver-salvarsan. His results 
were good, bad, and indifferent. The following case was 
one of the most hopeful :— 

A soldier, aged 34, had suffered since 1917 from typical 
multiple sclerosis which had first manifested itself as a 
spastic spinal paralysis. The clinical picture was domi- 
nated by severe spasmodic contractions affecting both legs 
and preventing him from walking. On May 18th, 1920, he 
was given 0:05 g. of silver-salvarsan ; from May 21st onwards 
he was given 0:1 g. twice a week, and from June 14th he was 
given 0°15 g. twice a week. Altogether 2 g. were given over 
a period of eight weeks. He gained 7 kg., could walk with 
the help of two sticks, and the spasmodic contractions were 
appreciably reduced, no longer preventing him from carry- 
ing out muscular exercises with his feet while he lay in 
bed. And, most striking of all, Babinski’s sign, which had 
been positive, was no longer demonstrable with certainty, 

But in another case the drug, so far from benefiting 
the patient, seemed to stir into fresh activity disease 
which had been stationary for a considerable period. 

The patient was a workman, aged 39, whose disease had 
begun in 1903. His symptoms included tremor of the limbs, 
ataxia, double irido-cyclitis, and slight dementia with 
euphoria. After the third injection of silver-salvarsan 
the severe tremor of the left arm from which he had 
previously suffered ceased altogether. The total amount of 
silver-salvarsan given was 2g. About eight weeks after com- 
pletion of the treatment he became much worse; great loss 
of weight, optic atrophy, paralyses, and general debility 
were observed, and the improvement in the condition of the 
left arm was not maintained. u ; 

Grouping his cases in four classes, Dr. Speer show 
that in six cases improvement was effected, in two 
there was improvement with complications, such as 
tachycardia and neurosis, in two there were complica- 
tions without any compensatory improvement, and in 
as many as seven cases the disease seemed even to be 
ageravated by the treatment. Many physicians would 
have abandoned a line of ‘research punctuated by s0 
many failures, not to say disasters, but Dr. Speer is 
inclined to discount many of his failures on the score 
of the advanced stage of the disease at the time of 
treatment. As he quite rightly says, the prognosis for 
multiple sclerosis is at present so bad that the need for 
investigating new remedies is very great 


Iv has been decided to hold an additional Final 
Examination for the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England to commence on Feb. 11th, 1921. 





1 Miinch. med. Woch., Oct. 29th, 1920. 
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MINISTRY OF PENSIONS: DEPARTMENTAL Com- 
MITTEE.—The Departmental Committee, which has been 


appointed to inquire into the administration of the Ministry 


of Pensions, held its first meeting at Cromwell House on 
Nov. 25th under the chairmanship of Major G. C. Tryon, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry. It was 
decided, in view of the very wide scope of the inquiry, to 
divide it into five sections, each of which will be dealt with 
by one of the following subcommittees, who will report te 
Pensions Committees 
and Regions; (b) Awards and Special Grants Committee; 
(c) Treatment and Medical Boards ; (d) Pension Issue Office ; 
(e) Officers. Before proceeding to take evidence the members 
of the Committee will visit the branches of the Ministry and 
will examine the regional machinery. Major C. E.. Breese, 
M.P., and Major C. F. Entwistle, M.P., M.C., LL.B., have 
been appointed members of the Committee. 
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' TYPHUS AND CHOLERA IN POLAND: 





| THE Council of the League of Nations recently 
deputed to a small Commission the task of proceeding 
_ at once to Poland and making a report to the League at 
| Geneva on the conditions prevailing in that country as 
The Commission consisted of 
‘Professor Madsen, Director of the State Serum Institute 
at Copenhagen ; Dr. Pottevin, the Joint Director of the 
International Office of Public Hygiene at Paris ; and Dr. 
(| R, Norman White, C.I.E., of the League of Nations. 
| The Commission arrived in Warsaw at the beginning of 
| November, and, having only a limited time at its dis- 
posal, decided, rightly, not to make a comprehensive 
investigation, but to select for close attention certain 
The two areas visited were the 
‘northern part of the eastern territories as represented 
| by Lida, Grodno, and Wolkovisk ; and Galicia, whence 
‘they went to Lemberg, Zolkiew, Nadworna, Zuraki, 
 Bohorodczany, Stanislawow, Cracow, Wadowice, Sucha, 


k 
to cholera and typhus. 


a 





representative places. 


and Zakopane. 


The following is a résumé of the observations of the 
and secondly upon 


‘Commission, first upon typhus, 
_ cholera :— 


(1) The Typhus Epidemic. 


\ 

i‘ 

. The area visited in the northern part of the eastern 

/ territories is poor and has suffered severely as a result of 

) the war, which has been waged there almost incessantly 
The retreat of the Bolshevik forces had 

taken place only a few weeks before the time of our 


/since 1914. 


‘visit. The destruction of a large number of houses, 
“especially in the villages, has brought about an almost 
‘incredible amount of overcrowding. In one place the 
entire population of a village, which had been completely 
/ destroyed and which had formerly consisted of a hundred 
houses, was herded together in a single building, which 
‘was itself in an advanced state of disrepair. 

__ The demands of the war have drained the country. 
Information given us by the local authorities indicates 
that food reserves for the winter are non-existent. The 
‘numbers of horses and cattle are reduced to a quarter 
‘of the pre-war standard. Strictly speaking, this part of 
the country has never possessed a sanitary organisa- 
ition. Before the war there was no zemstvos in these 
‘districts, and such insufficient organisation as had been 
created by the Polish Government had been destroyed 
during the course of the recent military operations. At 
ithe time of our visit these were in course of re- 
, construction. 

| In’ spite of the impossibility of obtaining epidemio- 
logical statistics of any value, it is known that typhus 
exists in endemic form in this part of the country ; and 
although the time of our visit did not coincide with the 
‘season Of maximum incidence, we saw sufficient to 
indicate that the disease is extremely widespread and 
‘of a severe type. In the towns hospitals that had only 
been reopened a few days already contained typhus 
,patients. At Grodno, for example, the epidemic hos- 
‘pital, which had been reopened three weeks previously, 
ontained 150 patients suffering from either typhus or 
relapsing fever, in addition to which a further 70 typhus 
| patients. were accommodated in an annexe. In the 
, Villages typhus cases were found in large numbers, 
sometimes in every house visited. On one occasion we 
‘ound in a single house eight patients in various stages 
jt the disease, in addition to two bodies of persong 
who had died of typhus, one on the day of our visit, 
she other on the previous evening. 

' In Eastern Galicia. as in the area just described, 
operations of war, which have continued with slight 
,ntermissions since 1914 almost up to this date, have 
een responsible for very extensive destruction of 
\ lwellings. The resulting conditions of poverty and 
| Vercrowding are specially favourable to the propaga- 
jion of epidemic disease, notably typhus. The sanitary 
xganisation, removed or destroyed during the course 
of the recent campaign, is in process of reconstruction, 
\Oubat the moment it is impossible to obtain statistics 
of the present prevalence of typhus. Asan example of 
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the lack of information we may cite our experience at 
Zuraki. This small village in the Bohorodczany district 
had reported no cases of typhus to the sanitary 
authorities, but a house-to-house inquiry in one portion 
of the village, of half an hour’s duration, resulted in the 
discovery of two typhus patients in one house, three 
in another, five in a third, and in a fourth we found 
all the occupants convalescent from a recent attack of 
the disease. At the present time typhus is not prevalent 
in Eastern Galicia in the acute form in which it 
appeared last spring. All the same the disease is very 
widespread and we found cases in every place visited, 
though in most instances few in number. Before the 
war typhus was endemic in a few well-defined areas of 
Galicia; to-day the whole of Eastern Galicia must be 
regarded as an endemic focus of the disease. 

The results of the personal observations that we have 
been able to make do not permit of an opinion as to the 
course typhus will take in Poland or as to the dangers 
likely to accrue to other countries. Abundant informa- 
tion concerning these matters is contained in the publi- 
cations of the Polish Ministry of Health ; in the reports 
made in 1919 to the League of Red Cross Societies by 
Dr. G. 8. Buchanan, Colonel H. 8. Cumming, Dr. Aldo 
Castellani, and Dr. Visbecq,’ and in 1920 by Dr. 
Chodzko to the London Conference; in the reports of 
Médecin-principal Gauthier, Director of the Health of 
Service of the French Military Mission, &c. Here we 
would direct attention to the fact that the years 
1919 and 1920 were both characterised by extremely 
severe epidemics. The number of cases notified—it is 
necessary to point out that the figures can be only an 
approximation much below the actual numbers—were 
most numerous in 1919, in the months of April and 
May, when 34,875 and 34,807 cases respectively were 
reported, and in 1920, in January, 27,984 cases. In 
June, 1920, the last month for which statistics are 
available, 3550 cases were notified in Congress Poland, 
1795 in Western Galicia, and 5850 in Eastern Galicia ; 
these figures refer to the civil population only. The 
incidence of the disease in the army of the interior 
varied in different cantonments between 0°01 and 
0°60 per cent. (Lwow), with a mean incidence of 
0°09 per cent. In prisoners’ camps the typhus incidence 
amounted to 1°38 per cent. 

The reports indicate that typhus is very unequally 
distributed in Poland. The north-western districts are 
practically free from the disease, as is also the 
district of Posen; the southern and eastern districts 
are most seriously affected. We may conclude that 
though typhus does not exist at the present time in the 
form of an acute epidemic—and recalling that the present 
is the season of low incidence of the disease—it is very 
widespread throughout large areas, notably in the south 
and the east. The areas we visited are infected to a 
degree of which official documents give no indication. 

It is impossible to frame a forecast of the future 
course of an epidemic now endemic over wide areas, 
but our knowledge of the epidemiology of typhus enables 
us to foresee that seasonal outbreaks will continue to 
occur, the gravity of which will be chiefly determined 
by all social and economic conditions which are likely 
to create a state of physical depression among the 
population submitted or exposed to infection. In any 
case, its persistence institutes a permanent danger to 
the rest of Poland and for all other countries. In 
countries with a high standard of personal hygiene - 
there is not much to fear in the way of extensive out- 
breaks of typhus. But even in such countries there are 
groups Of individuals and communities where lack of 
cleanliness presents all the conditions necessary for the 
spread of the disease. A report of the League of Red 
Cross Societies rightly calls attention to the recent 
epidemic in Holland as a case in point. 

The eradication of typhus in the areas described 
appears to us, therefore, to be a question of inter- 
national importance. Its continued prevalence consti- 
tutes a standing menace to other countries commensurate 
with the intensity of the epidemic. Measures taken at, 
the frontiers of other countries can diminish the danger, 
but they cannot obviate it altogether. The measures. 





1 THE LANCET, Oct. 25th, 1919, pp. 741 and 748. 
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necessary for the eradication of the disease have been 
studied and defined, notably at the Conference in 
London. The Polish Government are alive to the 
urgency of the work to be accomplished. The organt- 
sation that they have created to fight epidemic disease, 
notably typhus, is excellent and has already achieved 
results that do them much credit. But the material at 
their disposal is altogether inadequate for the intensive 
and extended campaign that it is necessary to wage 
without delay. 
(2) The Cholera Epidemic. 

At the end of September cholera appeared in territory 
reoccupied by the Polish forces in the neighbourhood 
of Lida and Grodno. Previously there had been a 
large incidence of this disease in Soviet Russia. Thus, 
an official Soviet statement dated August 30th, 1920, 
reported extensive prevalence of cholera in parts of 
Soviet territory adjacent to the Russia-Polish Armistice 
line as well as in other parts of Russia. In the first 
six months of 1920, 5675 cases of cholera were notified 
in Russia. By the middle of October, 1920, soldiers and 
prisoners of war had carried infection to various parts 
of Poland. Up to date (17/11/20) 21 foci of infec- 
tion have been reported, and new foci are still being 
discovered. In Poland proper reported cases number 
299, in addition to which 119 carriers have been 
discovered. Of the 299 cases, 30 were civilians ; 
the great majority of the remainder were prisoners 
of war. In addition to the above, 461 cases of cholera 
have been notified in the eastern territory now under 
Polish military administration; of these 100 were 
civilians. The occurrence of cholera cases in 21 widely 
separated places in Poland, their very high carrier rate, 
and the extremelv defective nature of most of the 
water-supplies combine to make. the situation full of 
danger. An unpleasant fact in this connexion is the 
very high incidence of typhoid now prevailing in most 
parts of Poland, where the conditions favourable to 
intestinal disorders are generally present. The Polish 
Health Administration is alive to the dangers of the 
situation, and inoculation with a cholera vaccine is 
being widely carried out. The whole army and all the 
prisoners of war have now been inoculated, as well as 
large numbers of the civil population. 

On our tour of inspection we encountered cholera at 
Lida, Warsaw, Wadowice, and Zakopane. At Wadowice 
we inspected the prisoners’ camp. At the time of our 
visit there were 4500 prisoners of war in very poor 
condition. The Polish authorities are obviously finding 
it extremely difficult to provide adequate food and 
clothing for their prisoners. There were 90 cholera 
cases in the prisoners’ hospital at Wadowice, as well as 
80 cases of relapsing fever and 36 of typhus. We are 
informed that there are 80,000 prisoners of war in 
Poland at the present time. Half of these are in 
prisoners’ camps, the remainder being scattered about 
the country in working parties. The presence of this 
large number of prisoners of war, with very enfeebled 
powers of resistance to disease, is a most unwelcome 
complication of the already sufficiently difficult health 
problems of Poland. 

Conclusions. 


We are of opinion that it is both necessary and urgent 
to afford effective material assistance to Poland in her 
struggle against epidemic disease, especially against 
typhus fever. 

We recommend that the League of Nations render 
this assistance on the basis elaborated by the London 
Conference and by the Council meeting at Rome. 

Dr. POTTEVIN, 
TH. MADSEN, 
R. NORMAN WHITE. 








_ RoyaL SUSSEX County Hospital, BRIGHTON.— 
The Chinese Minister opened a Chinese Fair at Brighton 
on. Nov. 24th in aid of this hospital. He said that the 
stranger to this country was struck by the large number of 
hospitals, and especially by the fact that they were all sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The hospital at Brighton 
ig now in its ninety-second year, and its upkeep calls for the 
sum of £30,000 per annum. f 
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THE Winter Session of the General Medical Council, 


the opening of which was reported last week,.continued 
until Friday, Nov. 26th, under the presidency. of Sir 
DONALD MACALISTER. <a 


The Case of Charles Edward Dolling. : 
On Thursday the Council completed the consideration 


of the case of Charles Edward Dolling, M.B., Ch.B. 
Adelaide. 


He was summoned to. appear -before the 


Council on the following charge. That at Westminster 


Police-court,.on Jan., 21st, 1920, he was convicted of 
importuning for immoral purposes in Ebury-street, 
in default, six weeks’ imprison- 
On appeal to the General Quarter Sessions this 


and was fined £10 or, 
ment. 
The defendant appeared, and was 
represented by Mr. Nelson, K.C. The whole hearing 
of the case was conducted in camera, and the decision 
announced was that the Council did not see fit to erase 
his name from the Register.’ 


REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM. 


A report from the Education Committee on the 
revision of the whole curriculum in medicine was 
received. a 

It was remitted to this Committee in 1918 to inquire 
whether any action should be taken towards promoting 
or systematising the teaching of preventive medicine in 
the medical schools and in clinical hospitals throughout 
the-country, and to report. Circular letters were issued 
to the teaching bodies, inviting their cooperation, and 
the replies received were communicated to the Council 
and discussed by it in November, 1919, and May, 1920. 
As it became clear that the questions raised on the 
teaching of the preventive aspects of medicine involved 
the revision of the whole curriculum in medicine, the 
Council remitted to the Education Committee for 
further report the consideration of the methods under 
which the necessary revision might best be carried out. 


Subcommittees on Curricula. — ; 


The Education Committee proposed that special 
subcommittees should be appointed to consider and 
report on the details of the curricula in the several 
departments of medical study. The report runs :— 

In respect of the urgent necessity for the codrdination of 
the teaching work throughout the ‘whole course, and of its 
organised adaptation to the main purpose in view, the 
education of the general practitioner, it is proposed that each 
committee should consist, not only of specialists in the 
branch with which it mainly concerns itself, but of others, 
and particularly of representatives of the final or clinical 
years of the students’ training. In addition, the committees 
should be charged, each within its own sphere, with the 
important duty of advising as to the methods under which 
the teaching of the ‘‘ preventive aspects of medicine’’ may 
best be carried into effect. A number of special points might 
also be referred, with advantage, to the consideration of the 
apprepriate committees. These are: (1) the need for addi. 
tional teachers; (2) the suggestion that clinical teachers 
should give the whole or most of their time to teaching 
work ; (3) the opinion expressed that too much time is giver 
in the present curriculum to the more specialised branche: 
of medical and surgical practice ; and (4) the plea for the 
establishment of an organised scheme of post-graduatior 
courses for general practitioners. 

It is by no means advisable that absolute uniformit) 
among the bodies in their teaching arrangements should be 
aimed at. The Education Committee does not propose tha 
the Council’s resolution in regard to professional educatior 
should be modified in any way. This paragraph reads 2 
follows :— a 

It is to be understood as regards the above-mentioned subject 
(the list of essential classes) that the Council offers no opinio) 
as to the manner in which the subjects should be combined © 
distributed for purposes of teaching or examination. : .a 

But it is of the utmost importance that the elements 1} 
each particular curriculum which are, from the point 0 
view of the clinical teacher, essential to the adequate trai 
ing of the practitioners of to-day, should be clearly indirated 
OE ee 


1 We comment on this case elsewhere.—ED. LL. ; 
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_ pathology and pharmacology. 


i effective coordination of the teaching in the final subjects. 


The ‘‘ Overloading ’’ of the Curriculum. 


The Education Committee admits that the difficulties 
H arising from overloading of the curriculum have for 
; long been acutely felt by the teachers in every branch, 
» and more particularly by those in the all-essential final 
departments of study. The progress of modern medicine 
and the- growing claims which a reorganised and 
extended public health service is making upon pro- 
| 


fessional equipment are steadily increasing the conges- 


» tion. 
the report :— 
J 


(1) The extension to a longer period of the present five- 


years’ curriculum. 


(2) The alteration of the minimum age of entry upon the 


| . ee oe of study from the sixteenth to the seventeenth 
« or eighteenth year. ; 

( (3) The exaction of a higher standard than that presently 
eee ed in the preliminary examination in general 
» knowledge. 

» 4) The transference in whole or in part of the study of 
| the preliminary sciences (physics, chemistry, and biology) 
» to a period antecedent to enrolment on the students’ register 
‘and the commencement of medical study. 
| 6) The institution of an additional year of clinical study 
oe, licence or graduation and before the actual entry into 
, practice. : 


* The Education Committee was of opinion that the 
‘detailed discussion of certain of. these suggestions, and 

in particular of Nos. 1 and 5, might be advantageously 
/ postponed until the curricula subcommittees had re- 
“ported to the Council. The delay which this reference 
would involve would be compensated for by the oppor- 
\ tunity which it would afford of estimating the effect 
‘of the preliminary steps in revision. The report 
| proceeds <= 


The present problem which confronts the teaching schools 
_is to- find time for the effective study of the more modern 
(method of clinical work without impairing the scientific 
basis on which all medical education must of necessity rest. 
The question, however, of the prescribed length of the 
| minimum curriculum cannot be discussed apart from that 
.0f the qualifications of the student. Very many students, 
/ some of them at the age of 16, enter upon the curriculum in 
) Medicine without any training at all in the methods of the 
| study of science. On these much of the brief space of time 
yallotted to the earlier teachers in medicine is wasted, and 
yclasses which ought to be specialised towards a particular 
;end are prevented from giving more than a generalised 
outlook upon the important subjects with which they deal. 
) The prejudicial influence of the mentally immature entrant 
/makes itself felt throughout the whole course. 

| 


i} 


; 


Teaching of Preliminary Scientific Subjects. 

) The Education Committee therefore proposed that all 
applicants for admission to the Register of Medical 
Students, except those who had already graduated in 
physical and natural science, should be called upon to 
afford evidence of having passed, precedent to registra- 
tion, and in addition to the prescribed examination 
al general knowledge, a satisfactory examination in 





elementary physics and chemistry treated from the 
Seneral point of view. In regard tothe precise methods 
of ensuring this the report runs :— 


The arrangements as to the standard to be exacted in this 
| 8econd or science preliminary examination should be left to 
_the individual licensing bodies, each of which might either 
/Mmpose examinations of its own or accept certain publicly 
|tecognised examinations, as, for instance; the higher 
‘Certificate of the Schools’ Examination Board in England 
| or the leaving certificate of the Scottish Education Depart- 
/ment. Those of the candidates for registration who find 
themselves unable on leaving school to submit to the pro- 
eoeed new test would, naturally, be permitted to study in 
,the general science classes of the medical school or uni- 
| Yersity which they seek to enter, and on passiug would then 
_ be Entitled to commence the five-years’ course in medicine. 
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'| Phe work which it is proposed to assign to the special sub- 
\} committees on curricula will be arduous, and will require a 
|. reasonable allowance of time for its completion. The Council 
' cannot undertake it unaided; each committee should have 
|| power to codpt additional members as may seem necessary. 
. it is proposed that, in the first instance, special curricula 

subcommittees, as defined above, should be appointed in the 

following groups of subjects:—The preliminary sciences in 

their relation to general medicine ; anatomy and physiology ; 
It is probable that it may be 
necessary, later, to appoint a committee to advise as to the 


Suggestions for remedy are thus summarised in 
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In view of the special necessities of general biology (which 
subject, it will be noted, has not been included by the 
Committee as an essential element in the proposed science- 
preliminary examination, and in which the teaching and 
examination in many secondary schools has not yet reached 
the standard which has been attained in these institutions 
in physics and chemistry) the Committee proposes that 
entrants upon medical study, who have diligently attended 
specially recognised classes in schools or other institutions 
definitely approved for the purpose of giving instruction 
by a licensing body, may be admitted to the general or 
elementary examination in biology immediately on regis- 
tration. The Committee is also of opinion that chemistry, 
physics, and biology, studied from the point of view of their 
special relations to medicine, should form an integral part 
of the professional curriculum, and has recommended 
accordingly. In accordance with the general scheme of the 
Council the determination of the particular place in the 
curriculum to which each of these specialised courses should 
be assigned rests with the individual bodies. 




















Age of Entry on Medical Study. 

As acorollary to the foregoing the Committee made 
the further recommendation that the minimum age 
entitling to admission to the students’ register should 
be raised from 16 to 17 years. 


Professional Examinations. 
The Education Committee recognised that the undue 
stress laid on the test by written examination, frequently 
repeated, was a weakness and a source of danger in our 


educational system. The report deals with this matter 
thus :— . a pi 


The habit of judging progress in study by a method which 
demands severe’ but spasmodic efforts directed towards the 
repetition of details, often unimportant and usually only 
partly understood. by the pupil, is, unfortunately, growing 
upon us, and tends to obscure the true purposes of educa- 
tion. A report. of the Education Committee in 1905, speaking 
of our examination system, expresses the opinion that. it is 
paralleled only by that in vogue in China. It may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that in medicine to-day the 
exigencies.of the examinations threaten to dominate both 
teaching and study. The student is in danger of being led 
to believe that the only work which really counts is that 
spent in preparation for the written examinations, be they 
class or professional. Some relief is urgently called for in 
the interests of true scientific study. 

The specific proposal, supported by all the speakers 
referred to above, is to the effect that the work of the 
student throughout the whole curriculum, if suitably tested 
and recorded, might be taken into consideration as an 
important element in the assessment of the marks awarded 
in the professional examinations. The adoption of the 
scheme would encourage steady work on the part of the 
student throughout the entire course, and would tend to 
diminish the too prevalent practice of ‘‘cramming.’’ The 
Committee has endorsed this proposal and would recommend 
it to the Council. eee 

The proposal, it will be noted, is permissive in character. 
The Council has issued to the licensing bodies a series of 
resolutions and recommendations which define the courses 
of instruction and methods of examination of which it 
approves. Dealing with the latter (methods of examina- 
tion) the Council distinctly implies and in certain instances 
definitely states that ‘examinations should be written, 
practical, and oral.’’ The importance of the practical exami- 
nation in all subjects which are taught in practical classes 
will be universally recognised ; but it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether the apparent pressure on the bodies to hold 
written examinations in all subjects, and particularly in 
those in which the curriculum test had_ been imposed, 
might not with advantage be removed. This suggestion, 
like the curriculum-test proposal which is presently advo- 
cated by the Committee, is permissive in its nature. 
Teaching and licensing bodies will doubtless take the matter 
into consideration. 

The Place of the Lectwre in the Teaching Scheme. 

The Education Committee was not unanimous on this 
subject, some members holding that under present 
arrangements too much prominence was given to 
lectures in the curriculum, others, in practically equal 
numbers, taking the opposite view. The report states 
the difficulties as follows :— 

It is difficult to define the term precisely; that which 
would be called a lecture when delivered to a large class 
becomes a demonstration when addressed to a few. In 
making a choice between the methods everything must 
depend on local conditions. Whichever line is chosen as the 
main one in any particular school there is no doubt that the 
lecture, using the term in its broadest sense to include the 
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treatment of underlying principles and developmental 
history, cannot well be dispensed with in medical training. 
The most potent factor in all teaching is the personal 
influence of the wise and experienced teacher. No text-book 
can give to the pupil the real knowledge and the inspiration 
which he derives from contact with the master. 


The Committee did not think it advisable to make 
any general recommendation on this subject. 


Recommendations to the General Cowneil. 


The following recommendations were made by the 
Education Committee for the acceptance of the General 
Council :— 

1: That the ‘‘resolutions of the General Medical Council 
in regard to professional education” as revised in December, 
1919, be so modified as to provide :— 

(a) That’before registration in the students’ register, every 
applicant shall be required to have passed, in addition to the 
examination in general education, an examination in 
elementary physics and elementary chemistry conducted 
or recognised by one of the licensing bodies. 

(b) That a student who has diligently attended an approved 
course of instruction in elementary biology in a secondary 
school or other teaching institution, recognised by a licensing 
body, may be admitted to a professional examination in 
elementary biology immediately after his registration as a 
student of medicine. 

(c) That. before registration as a student every candidate 
shall produce evidence that he has attained the age of 17 


years. 

(d) That specialised instruction in pfysics, chemistry, and 
biology in their application to medicine shall be included in 
the professional curriculum, the teaching arrangements in 
each case to-be determined by the licensing body. 

This recommendation was accepted by the Council 
with the addition of a rider to the effect— 

Provided that the minimum standard of general education 
required by the Council for registration as a student should 
be raised to a standard equivalent to that demanded in other 
learned professions previously to, or concurrently with, the 
coming into operation of the requirements of a preliminary 
examination in science before registration. 

92. That the ‘‘recommendations of the Council”’ in regard 
to ‘professional examination’’ ‘as revised in November, 
1909, be so modified as to provide: That in the regulations 
for the several examinations it shall be provided that the 
examiners be empowered in assessing marks to take into 
account the duly attested records of the work done by the 
candidates throughout the course of study in the subject of 
the examination. 

3. That the Council approve the appointment of a number 
of special subcommittees, as detailed below, ‘*mixed ’’ in 
constitution, and each containing representatives of clinical 
studies, to be charged with the duty of reporting to the 
Council on the nature of the several curricula, defining 
essential contents from the standpoint of the adequate 
training of the general practitioner ; of advising as to the 
proper coordination of the work of instruction ; and of 
making recommendations concerning the effective teaching 
of the preventive aspects of medicine: (1) the preliminary 
sciences, as related to medicine; (2) anatomy. and physio- 
logy ; (3) pathology and pharmacology; (4) medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery. ; 

These two recommendations were accepted by the 
Council without modification. It was further agreed 
that the réquirements of the first recommendation 
should come into force on Jan. Ist, 1923. 


PUBLIC HEALTH DIPLOMAS. 


Arising out of the report of the Public Health Com- 
mittee the Council accorded its approval to an alteration 
of the Regulations of the University of Durham for its 
degree of Bachelor of Hygiene, proposing to teach the 
subjects of bacteriology and chemistry concurrently 
during.two terms. It was agreed that the two months’ 
course of instruction ‘‘ on entry,’’ and the two months’ 
‘‘course for promotion’’ at the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Greenwich, should together count for four months’ 
study, provided that the subjects of study in either of 
them did not overlap, and that the special course of 
three months at Haslarin advanced public health should 
be recognised as sufficient to reduce to three months 
the instruction under an M.O.H. required in the regula- 
tions. Any remark upon the reports of the Inspector in 
Public Health, was deferred until the inspection had 
been completed, so that a general review of the 


examinations as a whole might be made. 

The Council also authorised the Public Health Com- 
mittee to consider and revise the existing regulations 
and rules for diplomas in public health, originally 


IRELAND. 
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Reports were received and accepted from the Students’ 


Registration Committee, the Pharmacopeeia Committee, 
the Dental Education and Examination Committee, and 
the Irish Branch Council. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 


the President. 


RA AD RE TE ID 


IRELAND. 


(FROM:OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 








Medical Matters in Dublin. 
CURFEW at‘'10 is likely to interfere with the working of 


the medical societies, which normally meet at 8.30 P.M. 
For the purposes of their professional work medical 
men are given permits to be abroad during prohibited 
hours, 
cases of urgent necessity, 
midwifery little medical work is now undertaken at 
night. 


but few care to rely on their permits, except in 
and except as regards 


On Nov. 21st hospitals on the north side of Dublin 


had the unusual experience of treating a number of 
recent gunshot wounds. 
hours in Dublin appears 
week a further order was issued by the Government 
prohibiting the holding of inquests in several areas, 
including the county 
weeks past the coroner of Dublin has not been allowed 
to hold inquests in cases 
forces of the Crown were concerned. 


The total death-roll in 24 
to have been about 30. Last 


and city of Dublin. For some 
of sudden death where the 


_ Queen's University of Belfast. 
On the decease of the late Sir John Byers it was 


decided to separate the departments of gynzcology 
and midwifery, 
To the chair of gynecology the Senate has appointed 
Mr. R. J. Johnstone, F.R.C.S. 
a, brilliant career in the Queen’s University, and enjoys 
a high reputation as an operator and teacher. He 
is gynecologist to the Royal Victoria Hospital and 
surgeon to the Belfast Maternity 
chairman of the Irish Committee of 
Association. 
infancy the Se 


and to found a chair in each department. 


The new professor had 


Hospital. He is also 
the British Medical 
To the chair of midwifery and diseases of 


for Women and Children, and assistant gynecologist to 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. He obtained high honours 
during his academic career, including a gold medal at 
his M.D. examination, and enjoys an extensive practice 
in his own department. Both these appointments will 
add strength to the Queen’s University, and are al 
indication of the progressive spirit which emanates 
the Belfast Medical School. At the meeting of the 
Senate on Nov. 24th it was decided to raise the 
existing lectureship in public health to the rank of a 
professorship in recognition of the growing importance 
of this department. The present lecturer is Dr. W. J. 
Wilson, whose appointment: to the new professorship 
will be heartily anticipated by the profession. Dr. 
Wilson recently discharged the duties of medical office! 
of health of the Belfast Corporation during the temporary 
illness of the present incumbent, Dr. H. W. Bailie. He 
holds the positions of pacteriologist to the counties 0! 
Down, Antrim, and Armagh. He served in the war and 
attained the rank of Major. He is the author of é 
‘‘Otudents’ Text-book of Hygiene,’ and has made 
numerous contributions to medical journals upor 
bacteriology and cognate subjects. 

At the same meeting of Senate the following repor' 
of the Standing Committee was approved :— 


“mhat in future the medical students in chemistry should be 
separated from the science students, and should be given & coursé 
of training specifically devised in view of their special needs, as bi 
done in other universities. In order that this improvement ma! 
be carried out with the present staff of the Chemical Departmen 
the Academic Council further recommends that the lectures ti 
medical students in chemistry, being mainly organic chemistry 
should be delivered by the lecturer in organic chemistry, whils 
the professor of chemistry should be responsible for the labor tor) 
teaching of the medical students, which will pring him int 
personal contact with them.” 





n 1880, since amended and amplified with a, 
view to bringing the special course of instruction 
required of candidates for the diploma into harmony — 
with the duties of a modern medical officer of health. 


nate has appointed Dr. C. G. Lowry, who 
holds the positions of gynecologist to the Ulster Hospital 
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! were men and 130 were women. 


expressed regarding the financial arrangements affect- 


the classes have to be divided.—At a meeting of Con- 


a 


sum of £26,000, allocated as an annual grant to the Uni- 
_ yersity, is felt to be quite inadequate to meet existing 
| needs and the ‘great increase of the cost of administration 
|| Owing to conditions created by the late war. University 
_fimance is everywhere a pressing problem, and Mr. 
Fisher, the President of the Education Department, 
‘ has on several occasions emphasised the need for 
greater liberality to universities on the part of the 
'State.—Mr. Francis Aders Heron, J.P., has presented 
‘ the University with a gift of £5000 to assist the 
» University in making provision for the better teaching 
of physical chemistry.—During the year a new dental 
department was founded in the University with four 
‘ lecturers in the various technical branches. 
Tuberculosis in Belfast. 

The annual report of Dr. A. Trimble, chief tuber- 
¢culosis officer of the city, covers a large field. In 
| spite of the difficulties which beset a large indus- 
trial population, Belfast has made notable progress in 
recent years in the reduction of tuberculosis. In 1890 
the death-rate from tuberculosis was 4°6 per 1000, 
whereas in 1919 the rate was 2°1 per 1000, a. fall of 
More than 50 per cent. in 30 years. It is only 
right to point. out that this decline began and 
was progressive before the present anti-tuberculosis 
crusade was inaugurated. Tuberculosis, as all are 
agreed, is pre-eminently a social question and inti- 
mately bound up with questions of housing, over- 
crowding, occupation, economics, food, and general 
hygiene. Osler once said that the amount of typhoid 
“fever in any area was an index of the hygienic 
i imtelligence of its inhabitants. The same remark 
i might be made with equal propriety regarding the 
) amount of tuberculosis. Sanatoriums have their value, 
/ and the present tendency to belittle their usefulness 
‘may easily be carried too far, but their effect upon 
the prevalence of tuberculosis is, and will continue to 
"be, small. Domiciliary treatment is at best a pis aller. 
(Nothing but a resolute policy of social reform and 
| education in the principles of hygiene will success- 
k 
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fully grapple with the white plague. Science has put 
the necessary weapons in our hands, but we have 
still to learn how to employ them with full. effect. 
Let us never forget that the fall in the tuberculosis- 


the Corn Laws inaugurated the era of cheap food. 

| Memorial to the late Mr. Robert Campbell, of Belfast. 

| The medical friends of the late Mr. Robert Campbell 
, have thought it appropriate that steps should be taken 
b to commemorate the pioneer work that he has done 
{for surgery in Ulster. An endowment fund has been 
| Imaugurated for this purpose, and at a meeting of the 
t, 
| 


‘vate in Great Britain began soon after the repeal of 


Subscribers, held on Nov. 8th, in the Medical Institute, 
Belfast, it was decided that the memorial should take 
the form of a prize, to be called the Robert Campbell 
Memorial Prize, and that this prize should be awarded 
periodically for distinguished work in any branch of 
medical science to that member of the profession in 
Ulster or to that graduate of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, whom at the time the selection was made 
the committee should consider most deserving of the 
honeur. It was also decided that the award should 
entail on the recipient the duty of delivering an oration 
(to the profession, to be called the Robert Campbell 
. Oration. 

The following Executive Committee was appointed: The 
rofessors of Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Gynecology, 
Ophthalmvulogy, Pathology, Anatomy, and Physiology in 
Queen’s University, Belfast; the President of the Ulster 
Branch of the British Medical Association, and of the Ulster 
€dical Society; the chairman of staff of the following 
Ospitais: Royal Victoria, Mater Infirmorum, Queen’s- 
Street, and the Ulster; also Dr.John Campbell and Dr. J) 


—— 








PARIS. 
ee———aSSSSSSSSSaq““—““““ Wn 
From the annual report of the Vice-Chancellor 
\ recently delivered to the Senate it appears that the 
number of medical students in attendance upon the 
University in the year 1919-20 was 649, of whom 519 
Owing to the pressure 
upon the accommodation of the University several of 


yocation held on Noy. 17th some dissatisfaction was 


ing the University under the present/Home Rule Bill. The 


Nov. 24th, 191 
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Walton Browne. Dr. James: Colville was appointed 
Treasurer, and Dr. Thomas Houston Secretary. 

This Executive Committee was given power to appoint 
five trustees, two of whom must be general medical prac- 
titioners, and, along with the trustees, to award the prize 
from time to time. 

The following subscriptions to the Endowment Fund, 
totalling over £600, have been already received :— 





























Goa ad 
James Moore <g SULOE? «Cad Ban ENSURED ER LCST ¢ oc%?.) Sahih) oon 5210 O 
T. Houston, R. J. Johnstone, R. Johnston (Portrush), J. 8. 
Morrow, T. Sinclair, J. A. Craig, A. B. Mitchell, J. C. 
Rankin Ler ae ee, Ree ee else 9s JOaCh 
S. B. Boyd (Ballymoney), J. Walton Browne, W. Burns, 
William M. Burnside, I. A. Davidson, George Hart 
(Measham), James Huston (Carrick), J. A. Lindsay, C. G, 
Lowry, W. G. MacKenzie, H. L. McKisack, T. H. Milroy, 
W. Monypeny, T. B. Pedlow (Lurgan), A. Gardner Robb, 
Howard Stevenson, T. D. Warnock (Donegal), Andrew 
Fullerton, James Colville, S. T Irwin, W. Porter 
(Portrush) ... eee ceee VA rhe a. eae Shean oe ORG 
8. Blakely, Foster Coates, Sir John Fagan (Monasterevan), 
D. P. Gaussen (Dunmurry), G. St. George (Lisburn), I. R. 
Greenfield (Holywood), T. 8S, Holmes, J. B. Johnson 
(Gilford), W. M. Killen (1st Instalt.), R. R. Leathem, 
G. G. Lyttle, John McCaw, John McCrea (Wargrave), 
W. R. MacKenzie, A. P. B. Moore, Brice Smyth, 
M. Brice Smyth, I. Wallace (Knockahollet), R. M. Beatty 
(Heckmondwike), Robert Hall ... ... ... ... .. each 5 5 0 
Alex. Burns, James A. Clarke (Carrick), C. Graves (Cooks- 
town), David Huey (Bushmills), H. Moreland McCrea 
(London), R. McDowell, L. Rentoul, W. Smyth 
CATER Soe SC eP e aa Anne ook eden ey BOY 0 
T. C. D. Cathcart, S. J. Killen (Carrick), T. Killen (Larne), 


21 0 0 


10 10 


R. Marshall, 8. R. Hunter (Dunmurry) ... ... ... each 3 3 0 
Boyd Campbell, H. W. Cunningham (Londonderry), 
G. Irvine (Mount Norris), H. R. Irvine, A. E. 
Knight (Donaghadee), Joseph Martin (Donaghadee), S. I. 
Turkington, W. J. Wilson Saas Osea ohiak < each, 242-0 
R. Martin (Banbridge) isl: © 


Members of the profession who wish to subscribe are 
requested to send their donations to Dr. James Colville, 
7, University-square, Belfast. 


Reuben Harvey Memorial Prize. 


The thirteenth triennial award of this prize will be 
made in July next. Thé competition is open to students 
and graduates of less than three years’ standing of 
Dublin schools of medicine. The prize, value £25, is 
for the best essay evidencing research in animal 
physiology or pathology. Essays, bearing fictitious 
signatures, are to be lodged with the Registrar of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, Kildare-street, 
Dublin, on or before June Ist, 1921. 

Nov. 29th. - 








PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Value of Stock Vaccines. 

IN a recent communication to Le Courrier Médical Dr. 
Maurice Guibert gives the results of vaccine therapy in 
30 cases of acute epididymitis treated by dmegon, a 
gonococcus vaccine which is one of a series of stock 
vaccines all made on the same principle. The use of 
stock vaccines is fairly extensive in this country, the 
most popular ones being known as dmesta (staphylo- 
coccus) and dmegon (gonococcus) ; satisfactory 
results have also been obtained with dmetys, which 
is a vaccine against whooping-cough. Some results 
of the use of these vaccines have been reported 
from time to time in statistics of the out-patient 
department of the Pasteur Institute of Tunis. 
They are made by suspending in dilute sodium 
fluoride solution a 24 hours’ culture grown on a solid 
medium. Dmegon is a mixture of two suspensions, one 
of a culture of gonococcus and the other of a culture 
of synococcus, a Gram-positive organism originally 
described by Ch. Nicolle and L. Blaizot,! who think 
that gonorrhcea may be caused by the simultaneous 
occurrence of the two organisms. The two suspensions 
are mixed together, so that 1c.cm. of the mixed vaccine 
contains 50 million gonococci and 450 million synococci. 
The initial dose is $c¢.cm., this amount correspond- 
ing to a total of 250 million germs (25 million 
gonococci and 225 million synococci). Using this 
vaccine in 30 cases of gonorrhceal epididymitis, Dr. 
Guibert has noticed that in all cases it caused the 
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the urethral 
On July 6th 


complication to subside rapidly, but that 
discharge did not necessarily dry up. 
Mons. E. Potherat communicated to the 


results obtained by the use of propidon (Delbet’s 
bouillon) in six surgical cases (carbuncle, cellulitis, 
abscess), thereby confirming the favourable reports on 
its use which have been published by various authorities 
during the early months of the year. Propidon 1s a 
mixed stock vaccine, containing staphylococcus, strepto- 
coccus, and B. pyocyaneus. It is obtained by pro- 
longed cultivation of these three bacteria; after being 
stored for a month the cultures are sterilised by heating 


to a temperature of 65°C., and are finally mixed | 


together so as to obtain a standardised emulsion. 
According to Professor Delbet? this prolonged cultiva- 
tion attenuates the toxins to such an extent that the 


vaccine can be injected in very large doses without 


toxic symptoms, and a greater amount of immunity 
is developed. B. pyocyaneus is included because 
its culture contains pyocyanase, a ferment-like sub- 
stance which possesses the power of destroying other 
bacteria, and more especially because Professor Delbet 
has observed that in septic wounds streptococci 
diminish in number when pyocyaneus bacilli become 
more numerous. Each dose of propidon consists of 
4 c.cm. of vaccine, containing 1750 million streptococci, 


3300 million staphylococci, and 8000 million pyocyaneus 


bacilli. The vaccine is injected subcutaneously or intra- 
muscularly into the buttock, one to three injections 
being given at intervals of three days. It would. be 


interesting if the results obtained with various kinds of 
vaccines could be. compared in order to estimate the 
value of the principles upon which these French stock 


vaccines are made. 
Instruction in Orthopedics. 
Dr. F. Calot, surgeon-in-chief to the Hopital Roths- 


child and the Orthopedic Institute (St. Frangois de 
Sales) at Berck, is giving a practical course in ortho- 


. 


peedics to which foreigners are admitted from Jan. 17th 


to 24th, 1921. The subjects to be dealt with are: con- 
genital and acquired deformities, external and surgical 
tuberculosis, and the practical handling of fractures. 
Explanations will be given in English and Spanish. 
The inclusive fee for the course is Fr.140. Application 
should be addressed to the secretary, Clinique Calot, 
69, Quai d’Orsay, Paris. 


The Late Professor Debove. 


After a long and painful illness Professor Maurice 
Debove died last week at the age of 75. His career 
had been brilliant. He received his medical education 
at the Ecole de la Faculté de Médecine de Paris, and 
became interne des hopitaux in 1869, graduating 
M.D. Paris in 1873. From this time onwards his 
success aS a teacher and his skill as a physician became 
more and more apparent, until after holding various 
other appointments he was elected to the chair of 
pathology in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris in 1890. 
He filled the offices of dean of this faculty and of con- 
sulting physician successively to the Hospice Bicétre, 
the H6épital Andral, and the Hopital Beaujon. Member 
of the Académie de Médecine since 1893, he was 
appointed its permanent secretary in 1913. He was 
also honorary president of the Conseil Supérieur 
d’ Hygiéne. Professor Debove was the author of numerous 
publications and of two classical text-books, ** Traité 
des Maladies de l’Estomac’”’ and ‘‘ Traité de Clinique 
Médical,’’? written by him and two of his pupils, 
MM. Rémond and Sallard. Moreover, he stimulated 
other pupils to write various manuals under his 
supervision which have achieved much popularity. 
Owing to the war Professor Debove was persuaded to 
postpone his retirement from his offices of professor and 
consulting physician to the Beaujon Hospital for four 
years, and only recently severed his connexion with 
this hospital. He did not live long to enjoy the leisure 
he had earned, aS he was taken ill soon after his 
retirement, and, in spite of an operation his condition 
became hopeless. 





2 MM. Pierre Delbet, Beauvy et Girode: Injections théra- 
peutiques de cultures vieillies; Bul. Acad. de Méd:, 3e Série, 
t. Ixxii., p. 342, 1914. . 
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very often running in families. 


-as far more prevalent 
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Public Health. 
SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE. ~. | 
Cambridgeshire. ae 


THE work here is still in arrears owing to the deple- 
tion of the staff during the war, yet the dental work 


has gone forward, 8905, or 80 per cent., of the children 


from the age of 6 to 13 being inspected and 60 per cent. . 
of ‘the 3690 requiring it receiving dental treatment. 
The percentage of refusals was high (46 per cent.).' © 


As the majority of the children live in remote villages, — 


dental treatment is carried out by means of a travelling 
clinic, and treatment for visual defect is given on school 


premises. Children with enlarged tonsils and adenoids 
are operated on ‘in hospital: The school medical officer, 
Dr. Frank Robinson, draws attention to the very defective 


sanitary arrangements in some of the’ schools. :‘** Most 
of the schools are provided ‘with bowls for. washing, 
the accommodation being, on paper, more or less‘satis- 
factory, but in many it is not made use oi, no water or 
soap being provided, and no arrangements being ‘nade 
for emptying waste water.” On the other hand, he 
points out that in certain schools where the teacher 
takes an interest excellent use is made of simple.appli- 
ances. Sanitary discipline in schools is a matter that 
requires thorough overhauling. ; sien oe 
7 | _ Cheshire = a ae 
10,547 children were examined, excluding 12,924 
examinations as to visual acuity. Only 1 per cent. of 
all the children examined were found to have. visual 
defect, ‘‘a figure very much lower than any recorded 
in the latest report. of the chief medical officer. of the 
Board of Education.’’ Vertical writing, now generally 
regarded as of doubtful advantage, is recommended 
as a means of preserving good vision in children. In 
his report Dr. Meredith Young reports that out. of 
4844 cases of uncleanliness only 4 remained unremedied. 
Thyroid enlargement has been dealt with by Dr. W. W. 
Stacey, who tound case-incidence greatest at. puberty. 
Out of 1991 children of all ages, 162, or 8 per tent., were 
found to have enlargement of the thyroid, the ,affection 
He also deals in a 
general way with hypothyroidism, which he regards 
in schools than is generally 
supposed. ue 
Radnorshire. 


In this county only 65 per cent. of the children: were 
found in a state of normal nutrition, 9°8 per cent. were 
poorly nourished, and 24°5 were only fairly nourished. 
Of the 993 children examined, 80°5 per cent. were found 
to have good vision, 12°5 per cent. slightly defective, 
and 12°5 per cent. bad vision, according to Dr. C. J. 
Thomas’s classification of visual defect. Referring to 
sanitary conditions in schools, Dr. L. W. Pole reports 
‘‘ conditions exist which would not have been tolerated 
in the front line trenches, where the difficulties in 
regard to sanitation were incomparably greater.’’ The 
state of the cloak-rooms and school-rooms also calls 
for remark: ‘‘ There is not a school in Radnorshire that 
can be said to be clean.”’ ad 


Leicestershire. “33 
During 1919 a thorough survey of the buildings in this 
county was made. The bad lighting of the older type 
of school is said to account for many cases of defective 
vision. The amount of visual defect is 9°7 per cent. in 
the intermediate, and 17°7 per cent. in the leaver 
group, making 10°8 per cent. altogether, a strong COD- 
trast with the 1 per cent. of Cheshire. Here, agai, 
arrangements for washing in the schools, old and new, 
seem deplorably inadequate ; insufficient cloak-room 
accommodation calls for special notice. In one school 
of 122 children the only accommodation available was 
99 pegs in a room 11 feet long by 8 feet wide. . 


Aberdeen. ‘> > 

9460 children were examined, excluding 6554 special 
cases. The intimate relation between school and. home 
has always been emphasised here. 


Out of 623 cases 
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xamined by the school oculist 513 were found to 
equire spectacles. Atropine was used only in 40 percent. 
f the cases, and the number examined per hour was 
19. There seem to be very good bathing and swimming 
rrangements, 1320 children from various’ schools 
ttending the school baths during the summer vacation. 
1 Connexion with sanitary conveniences in schools Dr. 
. Rose reports that ‘‘ the hygienic conditions of those 
teven our best schools is not equal to what exists in 
1e poorest homes. This should not be.’’ 


ae Rutland. 

1120 children were examined during the year, ex- 
uding 905 re-examinations. Of these, 11 were special 
ases. Only 3 cases of rickets were noted. Poor 
Vatrition was found in 7 per cent. of the cases examined, 
») per cent. of the parents attended medical inspections, 
ad Dr. C. Rolleston asserts that no other education 
wthority in Great Britain obtains better. results. Dirty 
.eads were found in 10 per cent. and dirty bodies in 
)5 percent. ‘‘ No school nurses were employed during 
me year, and better results in cleanliness, number of 
suldren treated, and number of parents attending 
»spections were recorded than ever before.”’ 





| 
| 
: 


wns, with an aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 


| million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
‘en 11-8, 13-4, and 12:8 in the three preceding weeks, rose 


Li : (Week ended Noy. 27th, 1920.) 3 
“ws, and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
} 


13:5 per 1000. In London, with a population of nearly 
) million persons, the annual death-rate was 14-1, or 
, per 1000 above that recorded in the previous week, 
wile among the remaining towns the rates ranged from 
))in. Newport (Mon.), 6°5 in Eastbourne, and 6°6 in Ilford, 
| 20°7 in Cambridge, 23:1 in York, and 23:2 in Stockton: 
eye The principal epidemic diseases caused 239 deaths, 
faich corresponded to an annual rate of 0°7 per 1000, 
}d included 90 from intuntile diarrhea, 67 from diphtheria, 
| from measles, 21 from scarlet fever, 20 from whooping- 
vugh, and 5 from enteric fever. Measles caused a death- 
\te of 1-7 in Walsall and diphtheria of 1:2 in Stockport. 
jere were 5575 cases of scarlet fever and 2626 of diphtheria 
‘der treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals 
‘\d the London Fever Hospital, against 5610 and 2563 respec- 
ely at the end of the previous week. The causes of 34 of 
924623 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 
were registered in Birmingham, 4 each in South Shields 
,d Tynemouth, and 3 each in Bootle and London. _ 
Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scottish towns, with an 
| 8regate population estimated at nearly 24 miliion persons, 
\2 annual rate of mortality, which had been 14-7, 143, 
id 13°6 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 14-3 per 
0. The 305 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual 
36 Of 14°3 per 1000, and included 5 from infantile diarrhea, 
\from whooping-cough, and 1 each from enteric fever, 
_all-pox, and diphtheria. The 96 deaths in Edinburgh 
(re equal to a rate of 147 per 1000, and included 2 from 
antile diarrhoea and 1 from scarlet fever. 

ah Towns.—The 125 deaths in Dublin corresponded 
an annual rate of 15°7, or 3:4 per 1000 below that 
orded in the previous week, and included 6 from infantile 
»rrhoea, and 1 each from whooping-cough and diphtheria. 
/@11l deaths in Belfast were equal to a rate of 14:0 
4: 1000, and included 5 from infantile diarrhoea, 2 from 
Uhtheria, and 1 each from enteric fever and scarlet fever. 


URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 

















/CONTRIBUTIONS TO HOSPITALS AS AN INSURANCE.— 
| a recent annual meeting of the Court of Governors of the 
,yal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Mr. Stuart de la 
é said that the system of payments by patients would have 
be introduced in the near future. He suggested that the 
)it method of preserving the voluntary system would be to 
‘suade the community during the time that they were in 
i health to make contributions to the hospitals in the 
m ofinsurance against sickness, and thus become entitled 
| attendance. 


_UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS: APPEAL FOR £500.000.— 

the interests of higher education the University of Leeds 
|} issued an appeal for public support, and at a meeting 
din the Leeds Town Hall on Nov. 25th the Vice-Chancellor, 
| Michael Sadler, announced that £112,800 had been 
_€ived or promised towards the £500,000 required. The 
nber of students attending the University is three times 
‘arge as before the war, and new laboratories or buildings 
| Tequired in nearly all departments, including those of 
| dicine and dentistry. 








TUBERCULOSIS. (Dic. 4, 1920 115 


Correspondence. 





* Audi alteram partem.”’ 





ATIOLOGY OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET, 


SirR,—If this discussion is to be of value, we must, I 
think, clearly understand what are the points at issue. 
Professor 8. Lyle Cummins, made two contributions to 
the literature of, I think, unequal importance. 

In the first place he provided new and valuable 
illustrations of the very old principle that the incidence 
of an infective disease upon a population not previously 
exposed tends to be very heavy. The stock illustration 
is, of course, measles, while some of the observations 
made upon the pneumonia of native labourers in South 
Africa are recent and relevant examples. But Professor 
Cummins’s instances are important because in the. 
familiar example. of measles it is possible to doubt 
whether the exceptional severity of the disease 
amongst the Polynesians were not really due to the 

‘inadequacy of the treatment of the sick ; this objection 
does not apply to Professor Cummins’s data of army 
phthisis. 

In the second place, Professor Cummins embarked 
upon a general theoretical discussion and here, as I 
think, he was less. successful. Professor Cummins’s 
account of the historical doctrine of phthisis is 
inadequate... For this Professor W. Bulloch and I are 
perhaps to blame; we scarcely did justice to the early 
literature.. In effect, the doctrine of the ancient 
physicians—as expounded by Galen—was perfectly 
consistent. It envisaged three factors of all disease: 
(1) the make-up of the body, its crasis; (2) such 
habits.and customs of life, the procatarctic factors, as 
lowered the bodily resistance to all forms of disease; 
(3) the specific factor or ‘‘ seed of pestilence.’’ It was 
supposed that (1) was subject to natural, innate and 
heritable, variations, and might be modified by the 
operation of (2). Various attempts were made (notably 
by Galen in the De Temperamentis) to correlate external 
objective characteristics with innate predispositions— 
i.e., particular “‘crases’’ or ‘‘temperaments.’’ The 
phthisical type is a particular case (not, so far as I 
recollect, discussed in De Temperamentis). <A diathesis 
was a deviation imposed upon the innate crasis. from 
without.! 

The point is not a mere question of historical 
minutie; it is that the general content of opinion 
down to a time within the memory of those very 
recently living was perfecly consistent in regarding the 
whole problem of disease as unitary, the emergence of 
any particular disease as conditioned by the innate 
crasis (with the obsolescence of the elemental theory 
the word crasis naturally became obsolete and was 
replaced by predisposition or habitus).and the totality 
of external factors, of which specific infection was 
one. The apparent diversity, shown in the quotations 
contained in Bulloch’s and my paper, is very largely 
verbal. Sir James Clark, writing in 1835, says :— 

“If a more healthy and natural mode of living were adopted by 
persons in that rank of life which gives them the power of choice, 
and if more consideration were bestowed on matrimonial alliances 
the disease which is so often entailed on their offspring might not 


only be prevented, but even the predisposition to it extinguished 
in their families in the course of a few generations.”’ 2 


Galen in the second century would have put more 
emphasis upon the ‘“‘healthy and natural mode of 
living’’ and less upon the inheritance of a crasis, but 
he would’ have admitted both factors, and, perhaps, 
added a *‘seed of pestilence.’’ In our own time, not by 
any means all, but certamly the most influential, physi- 
cians have inserted the specific element (denied by Sir 
James Clark, but admitted by Galen) and attributed to 
it far more importance than to either of the others. 
Professor Cummins takes a similar course. That none 
of the facts he adduces are in the least inconsistent 
with the etiological concepts of the older physicians 


1 See Galen, De Sympt. Causis, Kuehn’s. edition, vii., p. 259 
2 Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, 1835, p. 269. 
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eo 
will be seen; that they have no relevance to the logical 
doctrine of inherited predisposition Professor Karl 
Pearson has pointed out. 

Professor Cummins, in theorising about prevention, 
has, I think, been misled by an analogy. He is 
conscious of the successes achieved by antityphoid 
inoculation, and supposes that a similar triumph awaits 
the immuniser against tuberculosis. There is, I submit, 
no trueanalogy. Temporarily to confer upon a physically 
select group a greater than average power of resistance 
to a specific infection is an essentially different task 
from that of permanently elevating the resistance of a 
whole race. The difference is of kind as well as of 
degree. There is, I submit, a fundamental weakness in 
this philosophy of preventive medicine ; it is like the 
difference between the examination coach and the 
real teacher. A skilful coach can inoculate a pupil up 
to a high grade of immunity against an ordinary 
‘external’? examiner; by so doing he often fulfils a 
useful purpose. But that more vigilant examiner whose 
questions are not printed but yet must be answered in 
the schools of life is not so easily baffled. 

Shoemakers die of tuberculosis at 44 times and com- 
mercial clerks at: 34. times the rate of clergy. I do not 
suppose Professor Cummins believes that the im- 
munisation of the children of clergy through the milk- 
supply is so efficient as to explain these contrasts. As 
a bacteriologist, he will rightly appeal to the greater 
opportunities of massive infection enjoyed by factory 
operatives and clerks in crowded offices. May not 
even this be somewhat too simple an explanation ? 
Vocational selection is after all a fact; I do not 
think my father could have persuaded a blacksmith 
to take me as apprentice. Nobody is concerned to 
explain away the fact that normal physical characters 
are inherited. In all parts of Austria, rural dis- 
tricts and the crowded capital alike, the mortality 
from phthisis has risen year after year since 1915. 
I suggest that the variations of natural resistance 
and the general lowering of the average of resist- 
ing powers due to an unphysiological way of life 
must be studied, that no ingenious short cuts to the 
solution of the problem of great plagues are available. 
Dr. Leonard Hill has shown how, quite apart from any 
factor of massive specific dosage, natural resistance not 
to one but to all infections may be reduced. Whether 
what Dr. Hill has shown may be the explanation of 
what we find, is indeed the explanation, can be ascer- 
tained by the methods of the ‘‘ unintelligible ’’ bio- 
metricians; not quickly nor easily, but securely. 

I do not intend to be a newspaper pessimist, but the 
survivors of a great war, which has destroyed a consider- 
able percentage of the physically select males, and of 
the second greatest pestilence in history, who read day 
by day of famine and sickness throughout large tracts 
of Europe, will do well to doubt whether security can 
be purchased on cheap terms. ‘‘Preventive medicine,”’ 
says Sir George Newman in his first report, ‘‘is con- 
cerned with the physiology and psychology of man even 

more than with the physical form or end-results of 
disease, and to deal with it effectually involves dealing 
with all its aspects continuously.” 
Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Loughton, Nov. 20th, 1920. MAJOR GREENWOOD. 





CGLIAC DISEASE. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—In answer to Dr. R. Armstrong’s letter, pub- 
lished by you on Nov. 13th, I must express my concern 
at having in my recent paper’ appeared to have over- 
looked the important communication by Dr. ee abs 
Poynton, Dr. D. N. Nabarro, and himself, entitled ‘* A 
Contribution to the Study of a Group of Cases of Chronic 
Recurrent Diarrhoea in Childhood.’’? I can assure him 
that I had studied it with care and made no mention of 
it because I understood that the whole point of his 
contribution lay in the supposition that his cases were 
not essentially instances of cceliac disease, but were 


cases of organic intestinal disease upon which a possible 
cceliac facholic) element’ was superimposed. 















































disease of the bowel, 
diarrhoea, or to which the coeliac derangement may be added 


To this group the first case in Dr. 
belongs; the symptoms, 
this, and the reader is led to infer that in the authors’ judg 
ment the remaining cases described are essentially simila: 
But this, I think, 1 

authors went out of their way to avoid the use of that term 
as witness the title of their paper. 
What. can we call such @ case as 
prefer to call 
term 5 without agreeing to his theory of the specific bacteris 
causation of the enteritis. = 
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The relationship of the cases in Dr. Avmstrong’s 


paper to true coeliac disease is a matter of great concern 
to those working at the subject. e 
but rare cases of pancreatic infantilism described by 
‘Bramwell,’ it would seem that we have three groups of 
cases showing pale fatty diarrhoea, enlargement of the 
abdomen, and, if the 
retardation of growth. 5 

1. Cases in which the true ‘coeliac (acholic) element is 
the primary disturbance. 


derangement for reasons which I will 
suppose that bile-salt secretion or circulation is af, fault 


This group is the true 
Gee,4 who noted that there were no obvious causative lesion: 


to be found after death. 


Setting aside the true 


diarrhoea persists long enough, 


I take to be a functional 
give later; and | 


This 


‘coeliac affection,’ as described by 


eo 


2. Cases in which as the result of the coeliac disorder thet. 


develops a secondary enteritis set up by theabnormal condi 


tion of the contents of 
hypothetical only, but should it exist it would be include 


under the true celiac type. 


the bowel. This group is at presen! 


3. Cases in which the primary disease is an organi. 
which may by itself set up fatt; 


Armstrong’s pape 
treatment, and pathology all prov 


is not cceliac disease, and in 1913 th 


The question arise: 
their fatal case? I shou! 
it “intestinal infantilism,’ using Herter’ 


The crucial matter of -the discussion is this: Was Ge 


correct when-he stated that the celiac affection might persi: 
and produce stunting (for he described this vividly) witho 
there being any recognisable causative organic disease? 

think he was, and for this reason. 
ence between temporary cases of coeliac stools, protracte 
cases, 
porary cases. 
—e.g., with dentition (see Cheadle,® Case 5). 
cases. 
but Dr. Rudd kindly tells me 
well and developed normally 
Praagh’s case,’ after symptoms 


I see no essential diffe 


leading to infantilism. (a) Ten 
passed for a few day 
(b) Protracte 
Cheadle’s Case 3 had coeliac symptoms for two year 
(October, 1920) she got qui 
at puberty. Dr. H. J. ve 
lasting over a year, got qui 
well, the author informs me. (c) Persistent cases wi 
infantilism. In an unrecorded case of my own symptor 
had been present for nearly five years, the child had be 
under observation for three years, was considerably stunt 
in growth, and had suttered from codema of the extremiti 
during acute attacks of diarrhoea; yet after death no chror 
changes were found in the pancreas, liver, or intestine 
account for the symptoms. i 

A further point in favour of the functional origin 
the essential cceliac derangement is that it is at prese 
impossible to correlate coeliac disease with any type 
organic hepatic disease, nor do we find in cases 
advanced hepatic disease the presence of ccli 
symptoms. 

I trust this letter will assure Dr. Armstrong tt 
it was not without deliberation that I omitted referen 
to his cases; but because in dealing with cceliac disez 
from the points of view of its fat-digestion and tre. 
ment by bile-salts, I thought it safer not to refer 
cases which appear to be, and were, as I thoug 
published as being, allied to, rather than true instan¢ 
of, this disorder.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, _ 

Harley-street, W., Nov. 22nd, 1920. REGINALD MILLER 

References.—l. THE LANCET, 1920, 994. 2. Brit. Jc 
Child. Dis., 1914, xi, 145 and 193. 3. Clin. Stud., Edin., 1902-2 
157. 4. St. Bart. Hosp. Rep., 1888, xxiv., 17. 5. Infantilism f» 
Chronic Intestinal Infection, 1908, New York. 6. THE LANCET, 1 
ii., 1497. 7.THE LANCET, 1904, i., 224. 


and persistent cases 
Acholic stools may be 


ii., 





MALIGNANT GROWTHS OF THE ANTRU. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sirn,—On one point my experience hardly agrees W 
that of Mr. E. D. D. Davis, who, in his very interest 
article in your issue of Nov. 27th, says that in operat 
on the maxilla, the horizontal limb of Fergussc 
classical incision did not give much more access to. 
operative area than was provided by the vertical li 
alone. But my present object is to refer toa means 
which the consequent occurrence of infra-orbital cede 
may be circumvented—a small technical refinem 
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jwhich was, I believe, first demonstrated to me by | recent full-length Snapshot, but unfortunately taken in 
‘| Mr. Wilfred Trotter. Strong sunlight, and the second a photograph taken 
| In the modification to which I refer, the horizontal |} many years ago. Both of these haye been enlarged, 
\ diverges from the vertical limb of the incision in the] and any of your readers may obtain copies‘from me, 
/;usual manner; but only for about half an inch. As] the price being 12s. 6d. each. 

soon as it has passed outwards in the skin to a point I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

beyond the punctum lachrymale, the knife is carried H. W. BURLEIGH, 

through the lower tarsal plate into the lowest level of Secretary and General-Superintendent, Hospital 
| the conjunctival fornix, straight down to but not for Epilepsy and Paralysis. 
through the periosteum of the malar bone. The incision |. Maida Vale, W., Nov. 25th, 1920. 
‘4s continued outwards in this layer as far as desired, 
and the lower eyelid, except for its median quarter or 
third, is stripped outwards with the cheek. The 
jeut surfaces of the tarsus are afterwards accurately 
apposed by three or four stitches of ophthalmologists’ 
‘salmon-gut or horsehair; the conjunctival fornix may 
«require a couple of fine catgut stitches, but usually falls 
into place without any. The usual stitches in the skin 
of the vertical and of the innermost half-inch of the 
‘horizontal limb keep the parts so well in place that 
there is no strain on the fine tarsal sutures; and in the 
vend-result there is no cosmetic or functional damage. I 
‘od adopted this device not only for tumours of the 
| 











































ACIDOSIS AND BEE-STINGS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


S1ir,—In his clinical note which appeared in your 
issue of Oct. 23rd Dr. J. O. Beven expressed the opinion 
that certain patients of his who were stung by the rock 
bee, Apis dorsata, developed an acidosis, and he treated 
them accordingly. In commenting upon Dr. Beven’s 
observations you suggest in an annotation that the con- 
dition described was not an acidosis due to the formic 
acid of the bee-sting, but more likely was a severe 
toxzmia due to the specific toxalbumin in the bee- 
Sting. 

Crile, in his excellent book on ‘‘ Surgical Shock,’” has 
thrown much light on the causation and pathology of 
Shock. He has shown that shock is produced by an 
intensification of the everyday causes of fatigue, and 
that such shock is due to an excessive amount of 
nociceptive stimuli reaching the brain cells. These 
stimuli of a harmful nature to the animal organism 
are produced (1) in muscular exertion ; (2) in emotional 
excitation, (3) in physical injury, (4) in anaphylaxis, 
(5) in injection of foreign protein, (6) in injection of 
various toxins, (7) in injection of acids, and in several 
other conditions. 

It was also shown that any one of these factors, 
per se, if intense enough, produced shock of some 
degree or other, and that if any of the above factors 
occurred simultaneously the added result was'% 
marked degree of shock. However, the interesting 
point is that in shock produced by any one of: these 
causes taere was a concomitant intracellular acidosis, 
which acidosis was measured and proved to be present 
by the diminution of the reserve alkalinity and an 
increase in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
blood. 

Applying all this to the cases in point, the victims of 
the bee-stings were rock climbing, which induced a 
certain amount of muscular fatigue, the numerous bee- 
stings caused intense pain stimuli, no doubt there was 
an emotional element of fear, and there was an injection 
of acid, toxin, and foreign protein in each sting. Added 
together, these nociceptive stimuli were probably. 
sufficient to cause profound shock, with an intracellular 
acidosis, and therefore Dr. Beven’s treatment: was 
sound and rational and his diagnosis correct. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. D. Symons, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H.,.:; 


House Physician, Royal Hospital for 
Nov. 23rd, 1920. Sick Children and Women, Bristol. 


antrum, but also on one occasion to obtain access by 
‘the naso-antral route for the removal of a pituitary 
,fumour. The case was reported in THE LANCET of 
July 5th, 1919, and to-day the patient is in perfect 
‘health, with no facial disfigurement. 

) Itis noteworthy that this manceuvre eliminates the 
ysubsequent incidence not only of the cutaneous infra- 
orbital cedema, but also of the usual conjunctival 
shemosis. Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

; Wimpole-street, W., Noy. 28th, 1920. H. LAWSON WHALE. 





un 
THE DANGER OF SELF-ADMINISTRATION OF 
f NITROUS-OXIDE GAS. 
| To the Editor of THE LANCET. 
| SIR,—In view of a recent fatal accident resulting 
rom the testing of a cylinder of nitrous-oxide gas by 
‘elf-administration, we think it right to bring this 
tanger to the knowledge of those interested in the 
Administration of anesthetics. 
* One of us (J. D. H.) called at the dentist’s house to 
idminister gas to a patient, and on entering the con- 
sulting-room found the dentist dead in his operating 
hair with the mask applied to his face. The head 
jad fallen forwards and sideways over the arm of the 
hair and was resting upon the gas-stand while the 
-ylinder was still supplying gas. At the inquest it was 
tated that the dentist at times tested the apparatus by 
»ahaling the gas previous to its use for an operation. 
_ We believe it to be a common practice among dental 
urgeons occasionally to take a so-called ‘‘ whiff,’’ 
ufficient only to cause partial unconsciousness. 
several cases are known to us where this has been 
-One by the surgeon while Standing in the upright 
oe the result being a heavy fall on the floor. 
“he mask being fortunately displaced, there followed 
i return to consciousness. Butif the inhalation, as in 
aS Case, be taken while lying down there is a danger 
it complete unconsciousness Supervening, when tonic 
luscular spasm may retain the mask in position until 
vial asphyxia occurs. 
The self-administration of nitrous-oxide gas is stated 
? afford a very pleasurable sensation, and this fatal 
«Se Should be a warning that the practice is not devoid 
Stave danger. Sir Frederic Hewitt has reported a 
| al instance.! We shall be glad to hear of any other 
ich cases.—We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

JAMES DONALD HOLMES, M.B., C.M. 

HEDLEY C. VISsICK, M.R.C.S., 


Nov. 24th, erence to the Hampstead General Hospital. 








NATIONAL RELIEF FUND HOospPITAL GRANT.—The 
Executive Committee of the National Relief Fund have 
appointed a special committee to advise them as to the 
distribution of the English and Welsh share of the grant. 
voted towards the reduction of the war deficits of the 
voluntary hospitals of the United Kingdom. The total grant 
is £700,000, and the amount applicable to England and Wales 
is £560,000. The Distribution Committee consists of Sir 
George Murray (chairman), Sir Napier Burnett, Rev. G. B. 
Cronshaw, Miss Mary Macarthur, Sir Arthur Robinson, 
and Viscount Sandhurst. Since the amount available will 
not be sufficient to allow of all deficits being paid off in full, 
the committee of the Fund have decided that assistance 
must in general be limited to hospitals having a resident 
medical staff and at least 50 beds. In special cases, however, 
the Distribution Committee have a discretion to recommend 
grants to hospitals with less than 50 beds. No grant will be 
made in cases where the deficit for the five years ending 
Dec. 31st, 1919, is less than £500, and cottage hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, and sanatoriums are definitely excluded. 
Application forms have now been issued to all hospitals 
1 Anesthetics, third edition, p, 284. | eligible for assistance. 








THE LATE LEONARD GUTHRIE. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SIR,—Recently you published a letter asking for a 
10tograph of the late Dr. Leonard. Guthrie. I am 
ad'to say that two copies have been obtained, one a 
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Parliamentary Antelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH BILL. 

THE Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill 
was considered by Standing Committee A of the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, Nov. Mth. Sir WILLIAM PEARCE 
presided. 

Treatment of Incipient Mental Cases. 

Clause 10 of the Bill, which deals with treatment for 
incipient mental disorder, provides that :— 

(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of any Act a person shall not, 
if the required conditions are complied with, be liable to any 
penalty for receiving to board, lodging, or taking charge of for a 
period not exceeding six months, or such longer period not 
exceeding in all twelve months as may be approved by the Minister 
and whether for payment or not, any person suffering from mental 
disorder which is incipient in character and of recent origin, 
not being a person who has been certified as a lunatic-under the 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 to 1911, or in respect of whom an’ order: has been 
made under the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913: ; 3 

Provided that nothing in this Section shall authorise any person 
who has been received into any institution, home or house under 
this Section to be detained therein if he delivers to the super- 
intendent or other person, by whatever name called, having the 
charge of the institution, home or house, or sends. by post to the 
Minister, notice in writing that he desires to be discharged 
therefrom. eer te 

(2) The required conditions for the purposes of this Section are as 
follows :— 

(a) The institution, home or house in which the person is 
received must be approved for the purposes of this Section by the 
Minister: 

(b) No such person shall be received into the institution, home or 
house except with his previous consent in writing and except on a 
certificate in writing by two duly qualified medical practitioners to 
the effect that that person is reasonably likely to benefit by treat- 
ment therein: ene oe 

(c) The superintendent or other person, by whatever name called, 
having charge of. the institution, home or house, shall on the 
demand of any person having authority to inspect the institution, 
home or house, produce all such written consents and certificates 
as aforesaid : . ae 

(d) The reception under this Section of any person into the insti- 
tution, home or house shall be reported, to the Minister by the 
superintendent or other person aforesaid. 

(3) Any institution, home or house approved by the Minister 
under this Section shall be periodically inspected by officers 
appointed for that purpose by the Minister. 

(4) The Minister may make regulations for the purpose of carrying 
this Section into effect. 

(5) If any person acts in contravention of or fails to comply with 
any regulations made by the Minister under this Section, or detains 
any person or otherwise acts in contravention of the provisions of 
this Section, he-shalli be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months or to both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Mr. THOMSON moved an amendment to leave out the 
words ‘‘ for a period not exceeding six months or any longer 
period not exceeding in all 12 months as may be approved by 
the Minister and whether for payment or not.”? He sub- 
mitted thatthe clause as 
reading. They all realised: the absolute necessity of doing 
something at once for these shell-shock cases and nervous 
disorders which were the result of the war, in addition to 
the large number of the civil population who had shown 
incipient signs of mental disorder. There must, however, 
be no compulsion, and if the second part of the clause was 
to be effective patients must be able to leave when they 
liked. They were suspicious of the working of the Lunacy 
Law. ‘These cases should be dealt with on the same lines as 
ordinary physica! ailments. An atmosphere of freedom was 
necessary to their recovery.—Dr. ADDISON said he sym- 
pathised with the objects of the honourable Member, but he 
did not quite see how he was achieving them by this amend- 
ment. ‘There were a number of amendments on the paper 
designed to secure real freedom for the patients, a consider- 
able number of which he hoped the Committee would accept. 
The amendment was withdrawn. 

_ Dr. ADDISON accepted an amendment, moved by Mr. C. 
EXDWARDS, to limit the period to six months. Every case, he 
said, would be reviewed at the end of that period.—The 
amendment was agreed to. 

Earl Winterton’s Amendment. 

Earl WINTERTON moved to leave out the words ‘‘ whether 
for payment or not.’ He thought that in all institutions 
for the treatment of disease, whether mental or other, the 
ideal to be aimed at was the institution which made no 
profit out of its patients. A great friend of his was 
literally killed by the treatment he received in a nursing 
home. Scandals had been shown up from time to 
time in the case of these private nursing homes. There 
was an unfortunate lady whose case attracted considerable 
attention some time ago. She wrote two articles under 
® nom de plume in which she showed how she had been 
an ordinary inmate of a so-called mental hospital, the sort 
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of ‘“rest-cure’’? hospital which he assumed would be con- 
templated under this clause. He thought the evidence she | 
brought forward was indisputable that she was really treated 
extremely badly. He would quote from a letter which — 
she had written to him on the subject. She said that 

while a so-called voluntary inmate of a mental hospital 


of the highest standing, and while under the ‘‘ protection.” — 
not only of such safeguards as were proposed in the new 
Bill, but of Section 515 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, she was 
easily and with complete impunity certified and incarceratea 
in that institution as a lunatic by pre-arrangement. That 
kind of case might easily arise when they had a system 
of homes run for profit. The lady he had mentioned was 
asked to sign a document when she arrived at the hospital 
in a very nervous state. She did so, but she did not know 
that the document would afterwards be used as evidence 
of her consent to enter the home. He could not see that 
these safeguards would prevent abuses. The whole idea 
was repugnant to him, especially where ex-soldiers were 
concerned. a 
Dr. ADDISON said he entirely agreed with the noble lord’s 
general proposition, and he welcomed such a statement 
from him very much, especially as he was intimately 
associated with the voluntary hospital movement, and in 
general disliked the idea of a profit being made out of this 
class of patients. But they had to deal, not with somethin 
that they would like, but with something that they had 
actually got. In the vast majority of ex-Service 
cases, it would be a payment in respect of services 
rendered. It would be the Ministry of Pensions that would 
make the payment in respect of ex-Nervice men still under 
their care. As to scandals, he did not know anything‘about 
the particular case to which the noble lord referred, but he 
knew well enough that under any imaginable statute cases 
of that kind would arise. The Government’s plan was 0 
avoid, as far as was humanly possible, wrong arising. A very 
large percentage of men suffering from incipient mental 
disorders were cured within six months. He was afraid: it 
was quite impossible to face the facts and not to recognise 
that in a considerable number of cases, whether there was & 
profit or not, some payment would be made in respect of 
the treatment; otherwise they would enormously limit the 


| use to which this clause could be put. — 


Lieutenant-Colonel NATHAN Raw said he wished early 
treatment to be given to prevent the mental ‘disorder 
becoming incurable. . Although they would all like to be 
philanthropists, and to treat all cases of incipient mental! 
that it could not! 
be done. The only alternative was for the State or the 
proper authority to deal with all these cases. In the cours 
of six months it could be seen whether a case was going to be 
cured or to pass into the state of lunacy. In 99 cases out 0 
100 the patient’s liberties would be carefullylooked after. 

Major FARQUHARSON thought that the question of profi 
was an important point. A voluntary boarder who had gon 
into one of these homes had in a measure pleaded guilty, & 
it were, to being of an unsound mind. There was a prejudic 
of their case to begin with, and it only required a smal 
degree of eccentricity or mental aberration. or deviatio: 
from normal conduct on the part of the patient for one 0 
two learned gentlemen—medical men—and the person wh 
honestly regarded himself as taking charge in the lege 
sense of that individual to-get him certified insane. Thet 
was therefore a very real danger. All these dangers cou! 
be dealt with by the simple expedient that before the 
person was certified a lunatic a report must be submitted 1 
writing to the Minister of Health. 

Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTLE thought that the trea 
ment of these diseases as ordinary diseases in gener 
hospitals could not be considered the ideal and proper 
normal course. Those who had had experience .of 
good many general hospitals knew that, wheres 
formerly they had their lunatic wards, it had no 
become necessary to exclude mental cases. The gener: 
tendency was to separate mental cases from ordinary cas 
for reasons that everyone could understand. Surely t) 
‘deal condition of affairs was that which with great sati 
faction they had seen developed during the last 10 or 
years—namely, that lunatic asylums should no longer | 
asylums where people were shut up for the protection bo 
of themselves and of the public (which was the basis of t! 
Lunacy Laws), but that they should be mental hospite 
with a view to general treatment, improvement, 4) 
recovery with as little delay as possible. He had with hi 
a report of the Committee of the Association of Medic 
Psychologists, a body which might be taken to hold t 
approved and recognised scientific views of those who de: 
with these matters. The report was dated 1918 and contain 
proposals which definitely aimed at a system of volunta: 
boarders in mental hospitals. There were difficulti 
in. the way, but they would all agree that the ide 
thing was to have a suitable registered hospital, 


private home, undertaken by people as an act of phila 
thropy to which patients could be sent. 


The actual fas 
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_not afford high fees for proper treatment. 
not see how this clause met the case in any 
| splendid institution, the 


It was entrusted to the County Council, 
for London, and was opened, he thought, 


Le 
hy 
: sidering the requirements of London. 
| Committee of the London County 

approached the Minister of Health with a 


} -yoluntary boarders, 


they could do so, 





* not get provision made for them in any 


} 


the different classes 





of hospitals was mutual. 


is asked to be allowed to 


. 


‘He claimed that the county 


the power to 


H 
! Dr. Murray said he 


that would help in this matter. 


|| general hospitals, so as to get rid 
\ even if they provided, as they 


Ueeoratc intermediate institutions. 


institutions, and he had no 


vised by the Ministry of Health. 
|}COnnexion between the Board of Control and these cases. 


Committee adjourned for the day. 


; The amendment was still under discussion when the 
\ 
fs 


Discussion of the Bill Resumed. 


ea 


consideration of the Ministry of Health Bill. Discussion 
on Earl Winterton’s amendment to Clause 10, begun on the 


“previous day, was continued, and eventually the amendment 
Was withdrawn. 


as +> 


So 


_ Mr, T. THOMSON moved an amendment to provide that 
"such institutions as those receiving cases of incipient mental 
} disorder should not be run for private profit. The whole 
_ idea of making a profit out of these cases was repugnant, and 
Would open the door to abuses from which a large number of 
Shell-shocked ex-soldiers might suffer. The medical pro- 
fession ouight not to desire to trade on these afflictions.— 
Dr. ADDISON agreed that the ideal would be that no private 
profit should be made out of these cases, but he could see no 
| feason why, if adequate safeguards were provided, persons 
, Skilled in that particular form of private enterprise should 
hot profit out of their skill.—Major Monson opposed the 
amendment, and resented the statement that the medical 
profession farmed and traded on these cases. The profession 
should be allowed to make a fair profit.—The amendment 
Was negatived. 
_the Committee agreed to amendments requiring an 
immate of such an institution to give 48 hours’ notice of his 
(intention to leave, and also substituting the word “leave” 
‘or ** be discharged therefrom.”’ 

Lieuteriant-Colonel NATHAN RAW moved to insert after 
“writing ” in Subsection (b) of Section 2 of the clause the 
words “‘or in the case of his mental incapacity by that of 
Ms nearest relative.”’ He said there were certain cases of 
cute delirium or acute violence where a person would be 
‘anable to give his consent to admission to an institution.— 
‘Hart WINTERTON opposed the amendment on the ground 
hat the State recognised only two classes—the sane and 
‘jhe insane. If a person was unable to say that he was 
Villing or unwilling to go into such a home he ceased to be 
| *S8ame person, and he was no longer a ‘“‘ borderland’’ case.— 
| Jr. ADDISON agreed with what Earl Winterton had said, but 
18 Was advised that under the clause as it stood a large 
lumber of shell-shock cases might be excluded. Cases of 
“lelirium tremens would also be excluded. He would leave 
yne matter tothe discretion of the Committee, although 


{ 
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but the right honourable gentleman’s 
, argument was that they wanted to keep this kind of case 
and the system of control free from the stigma of lunacy. If 

well and good, but the stigma of lunacy 
was not the only thing to be considered, and if they could 
other way, they, as 
| the authority to deal with the sufferers in London, felt most 
} strongly that they must make provision for them in the 
| ordinary mental asylums or hospitals. In medical science 
‘they should always see that the relationship between 
There 
| were the cases of relapsed patients who came frequently 
return to the mental 
hospitals where they had once recovered. That was where 
\ they could have voluntary boarders without re-certification. 
r mental hospital should be given 
f take in voluntary boarders. It was the only 
‘way of introducing this up-to-date treatment which they all 
desired to give to incipient cases among the working classes. 
thought that they would be compelled 
_ for some time to take advantage of any likely institution 
He thought they should 
jaim at treating these mental cases so far as possible in 
of the stigma of lunacy, 
would be compelled to provide, 
He had no fundamental 
‘objection to payment for those persons who entered these 
i great objection to people running 
“them for profit if they were properly inspected and super- 
But he would have no 


On Thursday, Nov. 25th, the Standing Committee resumed 
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were that these homes, private homes or registered hospitals, | personally he would vote for the amendment.—The amend- 
| which had power to take in voluntary boarders at the present 

time,really catered for the middle- and upper middle-classes. 
' But it was necessary to provide for people who could 


He did 
way. That 
Maudsley Hospital, was founded by a 
medical man at a cost of £40,000 for the people of London. 
as lunacy authority 


just before the war. 
But it was taken over for war purposes, and had not been 


used for these purposes. By provision of Parliament it must 
be made available for the class of treatment under considera- 
tion. It had 140 beds, but that was a drop in the ocean con- 

The Mental Asylums 
Council had definitely 


strong request to 
) be able to introduce in these mental hospitals a system of 


ment was rejected by 20 votes to 14. 
The subsection was afterwards amended by providing that 
the certificate of one doctor instead of two should be 
sufficient, and Clause 10 as amended was agreed to by 
17 votes to 10. 
Position of the Voluntary Hospitals. 
Karl WINTERTON moved the postponement of Clause 11 
which seeks to give power to county councils to supply and 
maintain hospitals, to contribute to any voluntary hospitals 
within their area, to undertake the maintenance of Poor-law 
hospitals and institutions, and to establish and maintain 
or contribute towards ambulance services. He said that 
although the position of the voluntary hospitals. was critica! 
it was not lost. He believed that appeals to the ‘‘ newly 
rich’’ should be enlarged, and also it must be borne in mind 
that the prices of hospital commodities were falling. Hewas 
in favour of the standardisation of hospital wages and com- 
bination among hospitals for purchasing purposes. Voluntary 
payments by patients would also become a greatly increased 
source of revenue. He urged Dr. Addison to postpone the 
clause and not to push the voluntary hospital system finally 
over the precipice to destruction until an impartial com- 
mittee of inquiry had gone fully into the matter.—Mr. 
ORMSBY-GORE seconded the amendment, which was still 
under discussion when the Committee adjourned. ‘ 

















































Resumed Discussion on Clause 11. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 30th, Standing Committee A continued 
the consideration of the Ministry of Health Bill. Sir W. 
PEARCE presided. The discussion of the amendment moved 
on Thursday by Earl WINTERTON to postpone Clause 11 was 
resumed. 

Dr. ADDISON said he was sure that every Member of the 
Committee would agree with the tribute which the noble 
lord had rendered to the voluntary hospitals. It was 
impossible to. over-estimate the services which those 
institutions had rendered to our country for many 
centuries. Everyone must hope that the position of those 
hospitals was not hopeless. It would be. rash and 
foolish to do anything to cripple the initiative and 
enterprise associated with them which was linked in- 
extricably with the progress of medical science. He 
was sure that a great deal could be done for these 
institutions, as had been seen in some conspicuous instances, 
by improved organisation in buying and in the method of 
collecting their contributions. There was also the assistance 
which could be obtained, and was being obtained, from 
paying patients. The question arose whether rate-aid would 
dry up the source of voluntary contributions. That fear 
was entertained, and, he thought, with great justice. But 
they would all agree that they could not have the hospitals 
shut up. He thought it was possible to exaggerate the evils 
which might follow from rate assistance. They had found 
in the case of maternity and child welfare, tuberculosis, and 
so on, that voluntary associations were still flourishing, in 
some respects more than ever, although sums were avail- 
able for these services both from the rates and from the 
Exchequer. 

Earl WINTERTON pointed out that those who opposed this 
clause contended that the tremendous burdens which the 
ratepayers had to pay were already drying up the voluntary 
contributions. 

Dr. ADDISON said that these services such as maternity 
and child welfare, tuberculosis, and so on, involved in most 
cases only a halfpenny rate, and rarely exceeded a penny 
rate. Everything depended on the way things were 
arranged. Everyone felt the importance of making no false 
step in this matter which affected the voluntary hospitals ; 
and it was only fair to say that by the efforts of the Ministry 
they had made a material contribution to their assistance 
during the past few months. Nevertheless, the other day 
there was a meeting of Members of Parliament of both 
Houses, and he had seen the Chairman of the Committee. 
Mr. Mildmay, and Sir Arthur Stanley, Chairman of the 
British Hospitals Association, who urged very strongly upon 
him that they wanted above all things to sustain the 
voluntary: hospitals if they could do so. As he had 
said, he thought that a great deal could be done 
by codédperation and the sinking of too much_ indi- 
viduality which sometimes characterised these institu- 
tions. It was pointed out that between now and a few 
months hence the amount from contributions from the 
rates was not likely to be very great. He thought that was 
a fair statement. In a letter which he had received from 
Mr. Mildmay it had been urged that he should appoint a 
small and impartial committee to inquire into the matter 
and report in a few months’ time on the financial position 
of the voluntary hospitals throughout the country. In order 


that the report might be presented as soon as possible the 
inquiry would have to be relatively narrow. — 
to appoint forthwith a committee “to inquire into and 
report upon the financial position of the voluntary hospitals 
throughout the country and make recommendations.”’, 


He proposed 


~~ 


@ 
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Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTLE : Will it include Ireland ? 


Dr. ADDISON: I do not suggest that. It is only Great 
Britain. Continuing, the right honourable gentleman said 
he hoped that the Committee would agree to delete the 
portion of the clause which empowered county councils to 
contribute out of the rates to voluntary hospitals, in order 
that the ground might be cleared for the inquiries of this 
Committee, and in order that they might have a free hand. 
He hoped that they would have the goodwill of the British 
Hospitals Association and other organisations representing 
hospitals, in order to secure the expeditious working of the 
Committee. He proposed that the Committee should consist 
of five members, and that none of them should be a medical 
man, or anyone connected with hospital management. 


Poor-law Hospitals. 


They had had reports ad nauseam on Poor-law questions 
for many years. He did not see that any good would be 
done by further inquiries. The Government, however, had 
given an explicit pledge to the electors at the last election 
that they would transform the Poor-law. They could not deal 
with health services in any comprehensive form without deal- 
ing with the Poor-law. They must see that they took action 
on the right lines. There were 54 Poor-law hospitals separate 
from the other Poor-law institutions of the country, and some 
were very excellent. Out of the 90,000 odd Poor-law beds 
there were on the average 30,000 empty all the year round. 
They must try to make the best use of these beds. There 
were 635 different Poor-law authorities, and what they did 
for one they must do for all. The empty beds were empty 
in the main because people had a vehement objection to 
going into a Poor-law institution. They must have a big 
authority in charge of hospital management. There were not 
staffs available for a system involving the endless multipli- 
cation of authorities, and in any case such a system would 
be a great burden on the rates. They must have an 
authority not tied to the needs of a particular district 
but able to take a wide view of the needs of the community. 
Therefore the unit of Government could not be less than @ 
county borough council or a county council. Besides, it was 
necessary to link up with the hospitals the higher teaching 
institutions and scientific services, and these could not be 
organised in terms of hundreds of small authorities. There 
was no class of the community more in need of skilled 
medical services than the middle class. It was quite 
impossible for the Ministry of Health to stand by and see 
this waste of accommodation while there were multitudes 
of people who were suffering for the lack of it. Therefore 
he hoped the Gommittee would support him in making 
available in some practical fashion the empty beds in our 
Poor-law institutions. 

Mr. Swan complained of the gross inequalities of the 
voluntary system, and said that he thought these health 
questions ought to be undertaken by the State. He thought 
it would be impossible to get an impartial inquiry. 

Earl WINTERTON withdrew his amendment. 

Dr. ADDISON moved an amendment to omit from the 
clause the proposal empowering county councils to 
supply and maintain hospitals, and to authorise them ‘‘ to 
acquire by agreement with any Poor-law authority, any 
Poor-law hospital or infirmary belonging to that authority 
within their area, and maintain the same as @ hospital.” 
He explained that this limitation of powers was in accord- 
ance with the pledge he had given to the House. 


Colonel LAMBERT WARD opposed the amendment on the 
ground that it would interfere with the working of the 
ordinary voluntary hospitals. Practically every leading 
surgeon and physician was at present on the staff of those 
hospitals, and rendered invaluable services for nothing. He 
was afraid if it was once recognised that hospitals were 
national institutions supported by the rates these gentle- 
men would expect to receive some remuneration for their 
services. If he were to have an operation he would be 
charged 100 guineas or more, but it was some satisfaction to 
know that the man at the other end of the knife was not 
going to make the hopeless mess of him that he had probably 
made of the first man he had experimented on. 

Earl WINTERTON interposed to protest against the honour- 
able Member’s remarks. If it was intended as humour he 
thought it was rather a poor sort of humour. To suggest 
that a surgeon made a mess of even his first operation was 
quite untrue. No surgeon was allowed to operate until he 
was as skilful as he could possibly be in his profession. 

Golonel LAMBERT WARD: lam sorry the honourable and 
gallant Member has taken my remarks so seriously. I 
merely expressed the satisfaction I felt that I was not the 
first person to be performed upon. If he will accept that 
apology I shall be glad to tender it. Continuing, the honour- 


able Member said he considered that the National Insurance 
Act should be amended to cover 
as ordinary medical treatment. 
fourpence” they might give 
‘one shilling for sixpence.”’ 


hospital treatment as well 
Instead of ‘‘ ninepence for 
‘‘tenpence for fivepence’’ or 
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Mn ORMSBY-GORE also opposed the amendment, which, he 
said, 
said for the first time that it should be’ the duty of the county 
authority to provide treatment for ilinesses and diseases 
generally, 
or classes of illnesses or diseases. 
‘legalising Bradford.” 
Poor-law piecemeal. 
After further discussion the 
amendment by 23 votes to 7, after which they adjourned. 


It might be described as 
He objected to breaking up the 
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Ministry of Health Publications. | 

Captain TUDOR-REES asked the Minister of Health if he | 
would state how many persons were engaged in the prepara-_ 
tion and circulation of the publications issued by his depart- | 
ment; and whether, with a view to a reduction in expendi-— 
ture, a large number of them could be discontinued.—Dr. | 
ADDISON replied: The preparation and_circulation of the 
publications issued by the Ministry of Health forms only a, 
small part of the ordinary duties of the staff of the Ministry 
and is not allotted to a special staff. Very substantial — 
curtailments have recently been made in this direction. | 


Lunacy Act, 1890. 

Mr. Myers asked the Minister of Health whether he would 
take steps to have posted up in the waiting-rooms of all 
public asylums Section 79 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, which 
sives a relative or friend of the pauper patient the right to 
claim that the patient be delivered over to their care on 
their undertaking responsibility in regard to him that he 
shall not harm himself or others or become chargeable to 
any union.—Dr. ADDISON replied: This suggestion is at 
present under the consideration of the Board of Control, who 
have recently directed certain inquiries in the matter. 


Lunacy Documents. 

Mr. Tyson WILSON asked the Minister of Health whether, 
in view of the possible risk to the security of integrity of 
the official documents upon which any person was com- 
mitted to an asylum, he would take steps to ensure b 
regulation or otherwise that henceforth the originals of cack 
documents should, immediately upon their delivery to the 
manager of the asylum, be forwarded by him to the Board of 
Control for safe keeping ; that the said Board supply to him 
by return copies of these documents certified as true copies 
by two of the Commissioners, which copies should serve, 
instead of the originals, as the authority for his detention of 
the patient, this regulation being rendered necessary by 
recent admitted instances of such documents having been 
tampered with ; and would he say where, in the case of the 
extinction of a licence, such documents had been preserved 
up to the present.—Dr. ADDISON replied: The custody of the 
documents to which the honourable Member refers is 
governed by the provisions of the uunacy Act, 1890. If the 
honourable Member will give me any information that is at 
his disposal as to any alleged tampering with documents | 


will make immediate inquiries into the matter. 
Eyesight and Film Production. 

Commander Viscount CURZON asked the Minister 0i 
Health whether the Actors’ Association recently drew his 
attention to the extreme power of lights used in film-pro 
duction work and to the resulting danger to eyesight there 
from; and what action he had taken in the matter.—Dr 
ADDISON replied: My attention has been drawn to the 
representations made by the Actors’? Association in th 
matter, and I have asked the Committee on the question 0 
the Causes and Prevention of Blindness which isnow sittins 
to consider the matter and report. 

Viscount CURZON: If the Committee report to the effec 
that there is danger to eyesight, will the right honour 
able gentleman’s department take action ?—Dr. ADDISON 
T had better see what they report first. 


Empty Beds in Poor-law Institutions. 

Sir CyRIL Coss asked the Minister of Health whether th 
estimate of 30,000 empty beds in Poor-law institution 
referred to the whole of the country ; on what date wer 
such beds empty ; and whether he would state the numbe 
of empty beds, excluding emergency beds, on Jan. 31st an 
July 31st in each of the years 1918, 1919, and 1920 for Londo 
and for the rest of the country, respectively.—Dr. ADDISO 
replied: The estimate of 30,000 empty beds related to th 
whole of England and Wales and was based on informatio 
obtained within the last few months. This estimate refe! 
to hospital beds only. The total number of omit beds ' 
all kinds in Poor-law institutes is much larger. cann' 
give the figures for the earlier years, but there we’ 
approximately 13,000 empty beds of all kinds in Londc 
and 89,000 ix the rest of the country on Jan. 31st last, at 
14,000 in London and 91,000 in the rest of the country, ¢ 
July 31st. 





created a revolution in our existing system, because it - 
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or treatment of any particular illnesses or diseases. 
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Deputy Commissioner of Medical Services. 






_ of Pensions whether he would consider the desirability of 
» abolishing the office of Deputy Commissioner of Medical 
Services, and, in the interests both of economy and efficient 
administration, delegating the work now done by this 
department to the local committees as before October, 1919. 
—Major TRYON replied: The Deputy Commissioner of 
Medical Services is responsible both for the machinery of 
Lf medical boarding and the examination of pensioners, as 
| well as for the supervision of their medical treatment. My 
right honourable friend is satisfied that this post serves the 
_ interests both of economy and of efficient administration, 
_and he is unable, therefore, to entertain my honourable and 
| gallant friend’s suggestion. 


Departmental Committee on Pensions Administration. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE asked the Minister of Pensions if he 
| had appointed or would appoint anyone on the Departmental 
» Committee on Pensions Administration familiar with Poor- 
|, law administration in order that the problem of applications 
| by ex-Service men for poor relief might be examined in its 

relation to the present pensions system.—Major TRYON 
replied: The inquiry is concerned solely with the adminis- 

trative machinery of the Ministry, and the difficulty referred 
| to would, therefore, be outside the scope of the Committee’s 

‘investigation. 


Grants for Medical Education. 

_ Mr. GILBERT asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion if he would state which of the London hospital medical 
| colleges received grants in aid of medical education during 
| the years 1918 and 1919 respectively ; how much was granted 
| to each school; whether any of the medical schools had 
, adopted the clinical unit system advocated by the Advisory 
) Committee on University Grants; if so, what amounts had 
_been or would be so allocated; and what was the scale of 
| salaries of the director, assistants, and staff of each such 
(¢linical unit.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Chancellor of the 
‘| Exchequer) replied and gave tabular statements showing 
/(1) the grants to London hospital medical schools, and 
) (2) the staffs of clinical units. 





TABLE I.—Grants to London Hospital Medical Schools. 



































aeadarnic Academic year, 1919-20, 
Medical School. year, | ie a , 
1918-19, | Block Clinical unit 
| grant. (|grant(ifany). 

| atm 
| £ 8. £ £ 
Charing Cross Hospital ... |° 750 0 1,0 — 
King’s College Hospital 633 10 700 | — 
London Hospital... ... 5,200 0 6,000 | — 
Royal Free Hospital ... 3,576 O 4,000 ‘| — 
St. George’s Hospital... ... 650 O 700 — 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 4,260 10 | 3,000 5,750 
St. Mary’s Hospital eae Li7OO™:0 1,900 — 

St. Thomas’s Hospital 5,800 0 4,500 2,330 

University College Hospital | 3,375 0 4,000 5.570 
eee tr ae a! | 290 10 300 — 

ondon School of Tropical 2 | 

Medicine... ... eas 985 0 1,100 id 
Middlesex Hospital — 2,000 =: 
Royal Dental Hospital — 1,000 | _ 

Total ... | 25,22010 | 32,200 | 13,650 





Clinical units were established for the academic year 1919-20 at 
the Medical Schools of St. Bartholomew’s (medical and surgical), 
| St. Thomas’s (surgical), and University College Hospital (medical 

and surgical), and special additional grants were paid to these 
{ schools as shown above. 


TABLE II.—Stajfs of Clinical Units. 
St. Bartholomew’s. 





Medical Unit. Surgical Unit. 
MAPA CUOY L046 sicpisce; ose. £2000 Director, ..2ea 3: £2000 
Assistant Director 750 Assistant Director 750 
First Assistant 400 | First Assistant 400 
Second Assistant 350 Second Assistant 350 
St. Thomas’s. 
Surgical Unit. 

Director... ... £1500 | Second Assistant... £400 
First Assistant ... 500 Pathological Assistant 500 
University College. 

. Surgical Unit. Medical Unit. 
Director... ... ... .... £2000 Direclori. cee ote £1500 
Two Assistants atl 1300 First Assistant 700 

£650 gach ... ... ..35 Second Assistant 600 


Upkeep and Repair of Artificial Limbs. 

Major Guyn asked the Minister of Pensions whether 
Serving officers who wore artificial limbs had to bear the 
, Cost of their upkeep and repair, and whether this difference 

of treatment between officers and men suffering the same 
disability had been made for any reason.—Major TRYON 
replied: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
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the affirmative. I am informed that non-commissioned 
officers and men are discharged from the Service when they 
have been fitted with an artificial limb. The second part of 
the question does not therefore arise. I may add that there 
is no difference of treatment between officers and men when 
both have left the Service. 


THURSDAY, N ov. 25TH. 


Concurrent Treatment and Training. 

Lord HENRY CAVENDISH-BENTINCK asked the Minister of 
Pensions if he could state how many men in receipt of high 
disability pensions were still in need of further treatment 
and training; how many were now undergoing treatment 
and training in Government institutions; and whether it 
was proposed to add to the accommodation at present 
available.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: Some 2000 men have 
been recommended by medical referees for admission to 
convalescent centres for concurrent treatment and training. 
IT regret that it is not possible, without considerable inquiry, 
to state how many of these men arein receipt of high dis- 
ability pensions, but lam informed that a majority of the 
men found suitable for concurrent treatment and training 
do not belong to the category suggested. Arrangements are 
in progress for providing substantial additions to the existing 
accommodation, and a first instalment of 300 places will be 
available early next month. 


Treatment Allowances. 

Mr. CAIRNS asked the Minister of Pensions if he would 
allow treatment allowances to men for one week or more 
after their treatment ceased in order that they might be 
helped until they found employment.—Mr. MACPHERSON 
replied: I fear that the concession proposed would be 
contrary to the terms of the Royal Warrant under which 
these allowances are paid, since they are paid during the 
period of treatment only. Moreover, the object sought to 
be gained by my honourable friend’s proposal would not be 


within the scope of my department, but within that of the 
Ministry of Labour. 


International Congress against Alcoholism. 

Lieutenant-Colonel ALLEN asked the Prime Minister 
whether Sir Auckland Geddes acted on the instructions of 
His Majesty’s Government in attending the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress against Alcoholism recently held at 
Washington; if so, whether he was instructed to make 
reports thereon and send them to the Home Office, Board of 
Trade, and Ministry of Health; and, if so, would he have 
these reports printed and circulated.—_Mr. HARMSWORTH 
(Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs) replied: Sir Auckland 
Geddes attended the first meeting of the Congress, and 
H.M. Government was represented at the remaining 
meetings by a member of the staff of the British Embassy 
at Washington. I expect to receive shortly a report of the 
proceedings of the Congress, and will then consider whether 
it could usefully be printed and circulated. 

Maternity Proposals of the Washington Conference. 

Mr. ADAMSON asked the Prime Minister whether he was 
aware that the decisions of the Washington Conference had 
to be submitted to Parliament for legislative enactment 
within 12 months of the date of the closure of the Conference, 
and that this period expired on Jan. 27th next; and whether 
he was now in a position to state the Government policy on 
the maternity proposals of the Conference.—Mr. LuLoyp 
GEORGE replied: The Government are aware of their 
responsibilities under Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and are devising machinery in accordance with the law and 
practice of the constitution for giving effect thereto. I 
would, however, point out to my right honourable friend 
that in exceptional circumstances a period of 18 months is 
allowed for taking the action prescribed under Article 405, 
although I hope that there will be no occasion for the 
Government to avail themselves of this extended period. 

Regulations under the Dangerous Drugs Act. 

Mr. GILBERT asked the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment whether all the regulations under the Dangerous 
Drugs Act have been issued and are now in operation.—Mr. : 
SHORTT replied: Regulations under Sections 3 and 7 of the 
Act are in preparation, and will, it is hoped, shortly be 
issued. 

Export of Opium, Morphia, and Cocaine. 

Mr. GILBERT asked the President of the Board of Trade if 
he would state what was the form of certificate now 
required to be signed on behalf of foreign Governments 
without which opium, morphia, and cocaine and their 
preparations could not be exported from the country.—Sir 
PHILIP LLOYD-GREAME (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade) replied: Exports of opium, morphia, and 
cocaine and their preparations to United States of America, 
France, Canada, and Japan are only licensed on production 
of a certificate signed on behalf of the Government con- 
cerned that the consignment is required exclusively for 
legitimate scientific or medical purposes and will not be 
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re-exported. The extension to other countries of a similar | to extract them as far as possible from the meshes of that 


system of certificates is at present the subject of 


negotiations. 
Pensioners and In-patient Hospital Treatment. 

Mr. CATRNS asked the Minister of Health if he was aware 
of the long waiting period of war pensioners in getting into 
hospitals for treatment as in-patients ; and, if so, would he 
press for the extension of hospital accommodation for 
such pensioners.—Mr. MACPHERSON (Minister of Pensions) 
replied: I am glad to inform my honourable friend that 
recent extensions of in-patient accommodation have, to @ 
large extent, removed the difficulties which unfortunately 
existed some months ago. Further accommodation is being 
provided which should enable all demands for in-patient 
treatment to be met without delay. 

Hygiene of Food and Drink. 

Sir WATSON RUTHERFORD asked the President of the 
Board of Education whether the Board of Education was 
responsible for the preparation of the hygiene of food and 
drink, being a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Syllabus of Lessons 
for Use in Schools, and Notes for the Assistance of 
Teachers’’; whether he was personally aware of the contents 
of such syllabus ; and whether he considered it any part of 
the duty of the Board of Education to disseminate teetotalism 
views amongst the pupils of the schools.—Mr. H. LEWIS 
(Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education) replied: 
I do not accept the description of the document and its 
purposes implied by the last part of the question. 

Sanitary Condition of Rye. 

Mr. GrunpbyY asked the Minister of Health whether he had 
received any complaints from the town of Rye regarding 
the housing conditions in that district and the general 
insanitary condition of the town; whether his attention 
had been drawn to the last record of the local medical officer 
of health; whether a scheme for building 90 houses was 
adopted but had not been proceeded with ; and whether, in 
view of the insanitary condition of a large number of houses 
in the district and the failure of the Rye town council to 
proceed with the erection of houses on the Cadborough site, 
he would have further inquiries made into the whole matter. 
—Dr. ADDISON replied: I have not received any such com- 
plaint from the town of Rye, but I have seen the report of 
the medical officer of health for the year 1919, and I find 
that a number of houses were found on inspection to be 
unfit, and that the medical officer of health considers that 
additional houses will be necessary to replace some of them. 
Plans for 90 houses at Rye have been approved,, and a 
contract for an instalment of 20 houses was signed on 
Sept. 20th. I am having inquiries made into the progress 
of the scheme. 

FRIDAY, Nov. 26TH. 
Employment of Women and Young Persons. 

The Women, Young Persons, and Children (Employment) 
Bill was considered on Report, when Captain BOWYER moved 
the following new clause :— 

‘*Notwithstanding anything contained in the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, it shall, subject to any conditions prescribed by the 
Secretary of State, be lawful at any time between 6 in the morning 
and.10 in the evening, on any week day other than Saturday, to 
employ women and young persons in shifis averaging for each shift 
not more than eight hours per day.”’ 

He said this clause embodied a recommendation of the 
Select Committee on the subject, who had heard evidence 
including that of representatives of certain workers’ 
organisations whose members might be affected and the 
report of that committee was unanimous. He claimed 
that it would lead to a reduction of hours for the workers, 
to increased output, to increased efficiency, and to a decrease 
of unemployment. He would let those advantages go by 
the board, however, if he thought that the system would 
militate against the health or the comfort of the workers, 
but he believed neither would be imperilled.—Mr. SEDDON 
seconded. If there was any belief in the equality of sex, surely 
they ought to give women opportunities of earning their daily 
bread while taking care that the conditions of work would 
not jeopardise their health or that of the young persons 
employed.—Mr. J. BELL opposed the clause. For women 
to have to begin work at 6 o’clock, which, would mean 
leaving home at 5 without breakfast and having to work 
three or four hours before they got a meal, could not be 
good for them or for the children they might bear.—Major 
GRAY also opposed the clause. If the industry of the nation 
could not be made to prosper without exploiting boys and 
sirls of 16 we had, indeed, entered on the down-grade 
in this country.—Captain ELLIOT, as one who was anxious 
for shorter hours of employment, thought that if 
they negatived the proposal to have two shifts they 
wiped out altogether the chance of getting a really short 
working day. He was not pressing this point as represent- 





ing any organisation or as a reactionary step to pass more 
women and young children into the industrial mill, because 
it was his object, as it was of everyone engaged in medicine, 


damnable net. But he could not see that the rejection 
of the proposal would help the ideals honourable Members 
have set before them.—Mr. SUGDEN said employers in 
the textile industries meant to fight this clause. This 


peculiar method of labour called the two-shift system — 
would be against the physique and the health of the 


employees and of the children that were to come.—Mr. 
INSKIP, a member of the Departmental Committee on the 
subject, said that medical man after medical man with the 


ample experience gained during the war, quite impartial _ 


people, had declared that no harm would result. No case 
had been made out on medical grounds against the two-shift 


system.—Mr. SHoRTT (Home Secretary) said a great deal of — 


the debate had been wide of the mark. There was no 


proposal for new or permanent legislation, but the proposal — 


was that certain provisions that were adopted during the 
war should be continued for a limited period in order that 


they might be thoroughly investigated, and that the per-— 


manent provision eventually decided upon should be based 
on the best and widest experience. It had not been found 
that it had any evil effects either upon the health or the 
home welfare of those concerned. The debate was adjourned. 


National Health Insurance. 


Mr. T. DAviEs asked the Minister of Health whether a 
person insured under the National Insurance Act on going 


into a workhouse became chargeable to the common fund of © 


the union, while the latter got no part of the sick benefit 
due to the member; and if that were so, could it be altered. 
—Dr. ADDISON replied: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. Under Section 12 of the 


National Insurance Act, 1911, as amended by subsequent | 
Acts, no part of any benefit due in respect of the period of an 
insured person’s residence in a Poor-law institution is pay-— 


able to the guardians, and it is also provided by Section 3 of 
the Act that there can be no assignment of, or charge.on, 


any of the benefits, which it will be remembered are provided © 


out of contributions compulsorily paid by insured persons 
and their employers. The guardians have, however, their 


ordinary powers of recovery of the whole or part of the cost . 
of maintenance where the circumstances appear to them to - 


justify such a course, 





Obituary, 


SYLVESTER DAVID WILLARD, M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


WE regret to announce the death, on Nov. 28th, of 
Sylvester David Willard in his fifty-sixth year from 
broncho-pneumonia of some ten days’ duration. His 
father, a practitioner in Albany, New York, died early, 
and Willard was brought up by his mother, whose 
striking personality he shared, and with whom he lived 
until her death a year ago at the age of 86. Willard 
was educated at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and after 
taking the Conjoint qualification of the London Colleges, 
worked for a year at the Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York. He then held further resident appointments in 
London, and settled in practice in the West End, 
becoming connected with the Equitable Assurance 
Company of the United States, and subsequently its 
chief medical examiner, and medical officer to the 
U.S.A. Consulate-General. He remained an American 
citizen, and had the best characteristics of his 
nationality. Dr. R. H. King, a close friend for 37 years, 
writes: ‘“He was a man of distinct personality and 
wide sympathies, so that he had a varied acquaintance 
in all parts of the world. His numerous friends and 
patients knew that he was interested in their individu- 
ality, and always eager to help in difficulties—medical 
or otherwise. It was his combination of the man of 
the world and the careful, painstaking physician that 
ensured the confidence of his patients.’’ 





ES 
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PRESENTATION TO A MEDICAL MAN.—Mx. H. Barnes, 


O.B.E., LL.D. McGill, M.D. Edin., J.P., who has been elected © 


President of the Cumberland Infirmary, with which institu- 
tion he has been connected for the past 47 years, was On 


Nov. 26th presented by the honorary medical staff with a- 
handsome silver inkstand as a mark of their esteem and © 


regard. Dr. Barnes was appointed physician to the 


Cumberland Infirmary in 1873 and has devoted his life tothe © 


improvement of the institution, a wing of which bears his 


name. 
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aedical Retus, 


| UNIVERSITY OF OXFoRD.—The following have 
} en appointed Examiners for medical degrees in 1921 and 
| 22: In Organic Chemistry, F. D. Chattaway, M.A.; in 
| aman Anatomy, F. G. Parsons, F.R.C.8.; in Human 
Uhysiology, J. G. Priestley, D.M.; in Materia Medica and 
/barmacology, W. E. Dixon, M.A. Camb.; in Pathology, 
) «Dreyer, M.A.; in Forensic Medicine and Public Health, 
», H. Spilsbury, B.M., M.A.; in Medicine, E. F. Buzzard, 
| .M.; in Surgery, J. Howell Evans, D.M., M.Ch.; in 


ostetrics, A. Donald, D.M. Edin. 
| THE Minister of Health has appointed Dr. C. E. S. 
| emming, of Bradford-on-Avon, and Dr. E. H. Houfton, of 
-ansfield, to be members of the Consultative Council on 
edical and Allied Services, in succession to Dr. A. Fulton 
id Dr. A. Linnell, who resigned from the Council on taking 
appointments under the Ministry. 
| Royan SureGicaAn AID SocreTy.—The 
eeting of this society will be held at the Mansi 


)yndon, on Tuesday, Dec. 7th, at 4 p.m. 
, esiding. 


‘ Lieutenant-Colonel C. I. Ellis,C.M.G.,R.A.M.C.(T.), 
been appointed a Knight of Grace of the Order of the 


Lpepital of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 





annual 
on House, 
, the Lord Mayor 





| 
| 





; 
|MippuEsex Hospiran MeEpican SCHOOL.—The 
te for the reopening of the school is Jan. 3rd, and not 
n. 25rd, as stated in our advertisement pages last week. 


‘Mevicat Socrety or Lonpon.—A meeting will be 
pid at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, London, W.., 
| Dec. 6th, at 8.30 P.M., when a discussion on the Surgical 
yeatment of Malignant Disease of the Colon will be intro- 
eed by Sir Berkeley Moynihan, followed by Sir W. 
buthnot Lane, Mr. Garnett Wright, Mr. J. P. LLockhart- 
fammery, Mr. G. Grey Turner, and Mr. H. W. Carson. 


i 

|THE Kent Branch of the B.M.A. will be addressed 
| Lord Dawson of Penn on the section of the Report of 
@ Consultative Council dealing with Primary Centres, 
th special reference to the application of the principle to 
isting hospitals, clinics, and medical institutions. Hvery 
}mber of the profession in the area around Dartford is 
(tdially invited and strongly urged to attend at 3 p.m. 
{ Thursday, Dec. 9th, at the Board Room, 37, West Hill, 
| ittford. 

| 


Lonpon (R.F.H.) ScHoon oF MEDICINE FOR 
OMEN.—The fund inaugurated in October last for increasing 





2 Clinical facilities for the medical education of women at 
2 Royal Free Hospital is growing steadily, and now 
-lounts to over £27,000. The donations include £1000 from 
| Dorabji Tata, of Bombay. Twenty-three beds for patients 
0 can afford to pay for their maintenance whilst sick will 
|} Opened at the Royal Free Hospital about the end of 
|\Quary ; the demand for these beds grows daily. The pro- 
ion and maintenance of the free or partially free beds for 
j)se persons who at present cannot pay the cost price of 
j4irmaintenance is giving cause for much anxiety. Con- 
| butions to the appeal fund aud to the general expenses of 
Ps hospital should be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barrett, 





i 


re M.P., Appeal Fund Committee Room, Royal Free 
“spital, Gray’s Inn-road, London, W.C.1. 


‘NATIONAL HEALTH AND STATE SERVICE.—Lord 
| Wson of Penn, speaking at the Manchester Town Hall 
“ently on the organisation of the medical services, sug- 
ted that discussion between doctors and non-medical 
;mbers of the community would be helpful, and that there 
ys be a steady extension of the organised provision of 
Tic and equipment. Nothing should be done to make the 
Laily doctor an official and the patient, not a friend, 
|) @ cipher. The first to suffer from such a State 
.vice would be the workman and his family. The 
“sent state of finance was the governing factor in 

Situation. A closer and better organised association 
| ween the medical officers of health and the other 
tors of a district would be immensely to the advantage of 
, community, and he suggested the formation in every 
f trict of an advisory committee to the health administra- 
,1. Hospitals that had teaching schools should be put 
2 & separate schedule, and receive financial assist- 
Je from the national exchequer. The Manchester Royal 
, mary was a national institution which should be a joint 
| Ponsibility of the nation and the city of Manchester. 
essary State aid could be given, Lord Dawson con- 
ded, without sacrificing the present management of the 
antary hospitals. 








; 
; 
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EPSOMIAN CLUB.—The annual dinner of this 
club will be held at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, London, on Thursday, Dec. 9th, at 7 P.M., under the 
chairmanship of Dr. H. A. Kidd. The annual meeting of 
the club will precede the dinner at 6.30P.mM. Communica- 
tions to Mr. Edred M. Corner, 37, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W.1. 


Str Patrick Dun’s HospiTraLn, DuBLIN.—Tbe 
memorial to past students of this hospital who fell in the 
war will be unveiled on Wednesday, Dec. 8th, at 5 p.m. The 
memorial consists of a large brass tablet bearing the names 
of 30 men who were killed or died on service prior to the 
date of Armistice and who were past students of the hos- 
pital. A bed in the hospital is also being endowed in their 
memory. ‘’he memorial has been subscribed for entirely 
by 417 past or present students of the hospital who also 


served. All old Dun’s men and their friends are cordially 
invited. 


WEST OF ENGLAND EYE INFIRMARY, EXETER.— 
The annual meeting of subscribers to this infirmary was 
recently held under the presidency of the Earl of Ports- 
mouth. The medical report stated that 3028 patients had 
been treated during the past year. The financial statement 
showed that the expenditure of the institution had increased 
from £1500 to £2449 per annum. It was stated that charges 
to patients might have to be increased in the near future. 


ORTHOP DIC SURGERY IN BrRISTOL.—In an address 
to the Bristol Botany Club Mr. BE. W. Hey Groves gave 
an account of the need for coédrdinated treatment of the 
cripples of the city. He said there were about 300 crippled 
children needing treatment, of whom 60 or 80 were 
suffering from surgical tuberculosis. He called for closer 
cooperation between the various agencies concerned—the 
city council and its health committee, the voluntary hos- 
pitals, the Bristol guardians, the educational authorities, 
the Surgical Aid Society, and so on—and appealed in 
particular for the provision of hospital .beds for chronic 
cases, within reach of the children’s homes, where educa- 
tion and treatment could be carried on side by side for 
indefinite periods. He criticised the plans which had 
been proposed by which Bristol should provide 60 beds at 
Alton, as this would meet only. a part of the difficulty, while 
it would separate children from their parents for long 
periods. This complaint is very similar to that which is 
being raised on behalf of the ex-Service men of Bristol, who 
have to go to Bath for in-patient orthopadic treatment, and 
have thus to undergo separation from home. The Bath 
Pensions Hospital is, however, a temporary one only. More- 
over, its site is wanted for the rebuilding of the Bath Royal 
United Hospital. It will therefore be necessary before long 
to provide for in-patient treatment of the orthopzedic cases 
among the ex-Service men of Bristol. Mr. Hey Groves is 
in charge of the orthopaedic work at Bath, and it is probable 
that he will succeed in uniting this with work on behalf of 
the cripples in a comprehensive and efficient scheme of 
orthopedic treatment in Bristol. 


BIRMINGHAM HOosPITaAL SATURDAY -FUND.—The 
collection this year reached £60,000, and £30,000 have just 
been distributed among the various medical charities of the 
city. The grants to the hospitals have increased from 
£10,000 in 1915 to £30,000 this year. It is hoped that in a 
short time the total collection may reach £100,000. In recent 
correspondence in the lay press on hospital matters there 
has been some strong criticism of the Hospital Saturday 
Fund. It is pointed out that, whilst the Fund was founded 
for the support of the hospitals, the recent policy has been 
to establish large convalescent homes at the seaside and in 
the country for the benefit of the subscribers to the Fund. 
The expense of the upkeep of these homes has been such 
that less than a half of the total annual collections have 
been given to the hospitals. The General Hospital has 
had to sell £85,000 of its investments at a loss of 42 per cent. 
of their total value to meet a bank loan. In order to increase 
its income the board of management proposed a maintenance 
charge of 1 guinea per week per patient. This did not meet 
with the approval of certain working-class supporters, who 
proposed as an alternative a General Hospital League which 
would make collections among factory workers and others. 
This league in turn has been strongly opposed by the 
Hospital Saturday Fund and also by the Hospital Council, 
which is a body consisting of representatives of all the 
hospitals. The chairman and_ secretary of the Hospital 
Council are also chairman and secretary of the Hospital 
Saturday Fund. The Hospital Council now proposes to 
establish a Hospital League, which will make systematic 
collections from shopkeepers, offices, and other groups not 
reached by the Saturday Fund. Hitherto the Hospital 
Council has been an inert body, but it should play an 
important part in bringing closer codperation between the 
various medical charities. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—The University is 
making an appeal for a sum of £500,000. Money is needed, 
after paying off a capital debt of £130,000, for increased 
remuneration to the teaching staff and for extension. As 
in similar institutions, the cost of administration and 
maintenance has more than doubled. The present stipends 
of the professors and their assistants are quite inadequate 
and not commensurate with the services they render to the 
community. Students’ fees have been raised by 25 per 
cent., but these do not meet a quarter of the expenses. 
Most of the science departments are now housed at the 
Edgbaston buildings, and it is desired to remove the 
biclogical departments from the old Mason College buildings 
in Edmund-street. This will leave these buildings for the 
Faculties of Arts and Medicine. Much more space is 
needed for the medical studies, and new chairs in anatomy 
and biochemistry, and whole-time professorships in medicine, 
surgery, and gynecology are desired. More room is also 
needed for research. Nearly half the sum required has 
already been promised, but a large part is earmarked for 
special purposes and is not available for the University as a 
whole. 


A Nursing SCHEME FOR MANCHESTER.—At a 
meeting held in the Manchester Town Hall on Nov. 29th, 
attended by about 130 representatives of Approved Societies, 
a great nursing scheme was initiated and approved. In 
March last a resolution was passed in favour of the extension 
of the nursing institution in Manchester, ‘‘ with a view to 
supplying nurses for the Public Health Office and to meeting 
any calls from the Insurance Committee and from the 
Approved Societies for the nursing of insured persons 
bok and that grants be made to maintain the addi- 
tional staff necessary for these purposes.’’ The extension 
wouldentitle a doctor attending an insured person to call for 
a fully qualified nurse to look after the case. The extended 
organisation has now been made, the Manchester Insur- 
ance Committee having approved a donation of £1000 and 
the Public Health Committee a grant of £500, and the scheme 
was presented for the approval of the representatives. 
As it is designed for the benefit of the societies’ members, 
and as the Nursing Association’s income must be largely 
augmented by contributions from the societies, their 
approval was required. The scheme involves a local 
contribution of 3d. per insured person, which would bring 
in about £3000. This amount would enable the staff of 
nurses to be adequately increased and properly paid. The 
draft scheme was passed unanimously, and it was decided 
that the representatives should recommend to their societies 
the payment of 3d. per insured person to the association. 


PAYMENT BY PATIENTS AT THE EAST SUSSEX 
HosprraL.—The governors of the East Sussex Hospital at 
Hastings, being opposed to any form of nationalisation of 
hospitals, have decided upon a system of voluntary pay- 
ments by in-patients, at any rate for one year, with the 
object of being able to compare the financial situation at the 
‘end of that time with the present annual deficit of £2000. 
The governors met on Nov. 22nd, and by a unanimous vote 
passed resolutions that each in-patient be asked to con- 
tribute a minimum sum of one guinea per week, when able, 
towards the cost of his or her maintenance; that an almoner 
and collector be appointed at a salary of not more than £200 
per annum; and that in-patients residing outside the 20-mile 
radius of the hospital be not admitted unless a payment of 
£1 lls. Bg. en week be made towards the cost of their main- 
tenance. It was stated during the discussion that the cost 
of a patient’s upkeep and maintenance at this hospital was 
£4 weekly, and that the minimum sum of £1 1s. weekly 
would really only go towards defraying the cost of board and 
lodging. For some years ina quiet way efforts have been made 
to induce voluntary payments from patients to help meet the 
increased prices. These efforts have been very successful, 
inasmuch as while only £28 came in this way in 1916 the total 
for this year has been over £500. The governors are of the 
opinion that the patients will willingly respond to the new 
idea still sarees, and that the voluntary system can thus be 
preserved. 





DEVON AND EXETER MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY, 
—A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 9th, Mr. B. 
Dyball, the President, being in the chair. The President 
read a paper on Some Cases of Uro-genitary Surgery. He 
stated that the cases had all been under his care during the 
past two to three years, and that many were of more than 
average interest. They could be grouped as follows: (1) Renal 
calculus, 7 cases; (2) ureteric calculus, 2 cases; (5) tuber- 
culosis of kidney, 2 cases ; (4) new growth of kidney, 2 cases ; 
(5) heematuria of unknown origin, | case ; (6) hydronephrosis, 
3 cases; (7) vesical calculi, 2 cases; (8) new growth of 


bladder, 3 cases; (9) foreign body in bladder, one case. 
Radiographs of the calculi in situ were passed round the 
meeting accompanied by the specimens which had been 
removed at the operation and slides of the neoplasms. 
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some instances the radiographs had been taken after a 
barium meal and showed a condition of enteroptosis in 
association with displaced kidney and renal calculus. In 
the course of the discussion Mr. A. L. Candler congratulated 
Mr. Dyball specially on the case of hydronephrosis of the 
pelvis of the kidney, where a portion of the ureter was 
removed and continuity re-established bx anastomosis. Mr, 
Candler also compared the movable kidney of enteroptosis 
with that which moved up and down independently oj 
the viscera, and considered the former to be more likely tc 
be associated with formation of calculus. From his expe 
rience, when serving in the Hast, oxalates occurring in con. 
centrated urine could of themselves cause severe symptoms 
Mr. R. A. Worthington agreed that malignant disease of th¢ 
bladder was incurable, in that the disease gave no symptom: 
until it was too late for any operation to be of permanen 
benefit, but growth was slow. He considered that true 
recurrence of stone was rare, and that in many so-callec 
recurrences the nucleus of the stone was probably presen 
at the time of operation. Mr. P. H. Stirk mentioned th 
case of a middle-aged man who had repeated recurrences 0 
calculus after what at the time appeared to be successiu 
lithotrity operations. On subsequent exploration of th 
bladder an encysted stone was found with a free projectin, 
point, which doubtless had been seized on each occasion b 
the lithotrite. Dr. J. Raglan Thomas quoted his persona 
experience with regard to the value of diet and hydrotherap: 
as a means of preventing a recurrence of calculus. H 
also quoted a case of tuberculous disease of the bladde 
which had done well under open-air’ treatment. Mb 
C. E. Bell related a case of foreign bodies in th 
bladder due to the passage of iodoform bougies. Th 
patient was an old lady with chronic cystitis, and afte 
some weeks’ treatment with the bougies pain became § 
severe that it was decided to explore the bladder throug 
the dilated urethra. Solid masses of iodoform were foun 
and removed—not without difficulty. Dr. R. V. Soll 
alluded to the hematuria of acute volicystitis, where b 
noted that the symptom followed micturition. Th 
President, in his reply, discussed the possibility of malignar 
disease of the bladder being grafted upon an innocet 
tumour, which would account for the apparent extensiy 
duration of the affection. : 


Che Serbices. 


THE PAY OF ARMY NURSES. 


MEMBERS of the Regular Army Nursing Service a 
undoubtedly feeling aggrieved over the new scale of pe 
and pensions. Ata time when the purchasing value of 1) 
pound is officially admitted to be something like 8s., the ps 
of staff nurses in the Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Milita 
Nursing Service has been fixed at £60 per annum, rising | 
two years to £65, and the pay of sisters at £75, rising in ty 
years to £85. But if the remuneration of a staff nurse w 
to be kept even at its former value (£40), her salary shou 
have become £100 instead of £60, and that of the sister él 
rather than £75. We have to remember that it is of the 
two ranks mainly that the Service is made up. It is 
small body, 300 all told, and the chances of promotion 4 
small. The maximum length of service is 25 years, so th 
on the present scale, even after faithful service for 
quarter of a century, £85 is the utmost height to which t: 
majority of these women can aspire. The pensions of t 
sisters and staff nurses are reckoned on a basis of £3 for ea 
year, so that we arrive easily at a maximum of £75 aft 
5 years. The new scale is felt to involve not only prese 
hardship but future efficiency, for unless the best type 
nurse enters the ranks now a service of first-rate reputati 
will degenerate into something incapable of competing wW! 
superior attractions elsewhere. 














ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Majors to be acting Lieutenant-Colonels: G. B. T. Churel 
and W. E. C. Lunn. 

Capt. W. L. A. Harrison resigns his commission. 

G. A. Davies, late Major, Can. A.M.C., to be temporary Major. 

Capt. A. Shepherd relinquishes the acting rank of Major. 

Late temporary Captains to be temporary Captains: 5S. H. Se 
FE. J. Power, H. H. Perry, and R. A. Shekleton. 

H. GC. Perkins to be temporary Lieutenant. 

Officers relinquishing their commissions: Temp. Major D.. 
Hughes (retains the rank of Major). Temp. Capts. R. B. Walla 
EPA Ge ord and (acting Major) A. E. Atkinson (granted the rank 
Major). 

The undermentioned Temporary Captains relinquish their ¢¢ 
missions:—Temp. Capts. (retaining the rank of Captain) S. F, Boy 
A. §. Allan, H. W. Fox, RB. B. F. McKail, J. L. Davies, @ 
MacKintosh, and A. A. Skeels. 

Temp. Hon. Capt. J. R. Taylor retains the honorary rank 
Captain. ft Toph th 
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SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


| eenlor W Ranson (Colonel, A.M.S., T.F.) resigns his commission. 
' Capt. H . D. Gardner relinquishes the acting rank of Major. 


i TERRITORIAL FORCE, 


| Capt. C. Webb is restored to the establishment. 
Capt. E. A. C. Fazan, 5th Bn. = al Sussex Regt., 
| sommiission in the R. A.M. Cos (Dan) 

; Major H. Drummond (late R:A.M.C., 


relinquishes his 


T.F.) to be Captain and to 
velinquish the rank of Major. 
\} Capts. H. P. Gabb (late R.A.M.C. S.R.), and J. Rigby (R.A.M.C.) to 
i be Captains. 

_P. Liloyd-Williams 
‘nientenant. 


(ate Surg.-Lieut., to be 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
H Medical Branch.—Capt. R. G. J. MeCullagh 
|) unemployed list. 


| Dental Branch.—D. Campbell is granted a temporary commission 
as Lieutenant. 


Royal Navy) 


is transferred to 












THE HONOURS LIST. 


The following promotions in and appointments to the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire, for services in connexion 
with the war, are announced :— 


C.B.H.—Mr. G. C. Hancock, Dr. A. C. Jordan, Dr 
'W. M. Mollison, Dr. J. Pearse. 
~ O.B.E.—Dr. R. T. Bakewell. 


| The name of Surg.-Comdr. E. Cameron, R.N., has been brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State for War for valuable and 
distinguished services rendered in connexion with military opera- 
tions in Somaliland. 


Medical Drary. 

. SOCIETIES. 

} ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 
ye MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 


Tuesday, Dec. 7th. 


' SECTION OF SURGERY: SUBSECTION OF ORTHOPADICS: 
}} at5.30p.m. (Cases at 5 p.m.) 


| Cases: The following will be shown by— 
i _ Mr. P. Maynard Heath: (1) A Late Case of Birth Palsy ; 


. J. 9. Low, Mr. 





(2) Case 
of Deformity of the Shoulder. 


Mr. Paul Roth: Case of Injury to the Semilunar Bone. 
Other cases will be shown. 


|sncri0N OF PATHOLOGY: at 8.30 p.m. 


Meeting at the Laboratories of the Medical Research Council, 
Mount Vernon, Hampstead, N.W. 
_ Communications : 

Professor L. Hill, F.R.S.: The Measurement of the Capillary 
Blood Pressure. 

dread R. Douglas; The Serological Races of the Cholera 

ibrio. 

Dr. W. Mair: Dohler’s Bodies in Scarlet Fever and Pneumonia. 

Mr. J. E. Barnard: The Use of Ultra-violet Light in the Differ- 
entiation of Animal Tissues. 

Dr. L. Colebrook: Actinomyces. 

Major H. W. Acton: The Formation of the Gametocyte of 
Benign Tertian Malaria. 

Dr. Lovatt Evans: A Method for the Determination of the 
Reaction of Blood. 


Thursday, Dec. 9th. 


| “SECTION OF BALNEOLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY: 
Papers: 
Dr. Max Porges: On Mud Baths and Nephritis (communicated 
by Dr. C. F. Sonntag). 
Dr. F. Hernaman-Johnson: On the Importance of Combined 
Methods in Diagnosis and Treatment 
Dr. S. Burridge: On Some Possible Ill-effects of Barium Waters. 
Members of the Section, with guests, will dine together at the 
Welbeck Palace Hotel, Welbeck-street, W., at 7 p.m. Those 
intending to be present are requested to send their names to 
Dr. C. F. Sonntag, 80A, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W.3, not later 
than the last post on Dec. 8th. 


\ 
SECTION OF NEUROLOGY: at 8.30 p.m. 
' 


5.15 P.M. 


Paper: 

Dr. Farquhar Buzzard: Tabes—its Early 

Treatment. 
Friday, Dec. 10th. 
; CLINICAL SECTION: at5.30p.m. (Cases at 5 P.M.) 
1 Cases: 
Mr. F. J. Steward: Two Cases of Epithelioma of the Mouth 
i Treated by Diathermy. 
Mr. C. Max Page: Cases of Injury to the Carpal Bones. 
Other cases will be shown. 


SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY: at8.30P.m. (Cases at 8 P.M.) 
Cases and Exhibits: The following will be shown by— 


Mr. H. Neame: Leprosy involving the Conjunctiva. 
Mr. N. Bishop Harman: (1) Unilateral Leontiasis Ossea and 
_ Optic Atrophy; (2) A New Scotometer. 
. A. C; Hudson: A New Perimeter. 
Mr. W. H. MeMullen: Implantation Cyst of Iris. 
Mr. B. T. Lang: A New Scotometer. 
Members Of the Section are invited to show eases or exhibits. 


Recognition and 
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MEDICAL SOCIBTY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 

Monpbay, Dec. 9th.—8.30P.M., Discussion on the Surgical Treat- 
ment of Malignant Disease of the Colon. introduced by Sir 
Berkeley Moynihan. Followed by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, 
Mr. G. Wright, Mr. Lockhart-Mummery, Mr. G. G. Turner, 
and Mr. H. W. Carson. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 
Monpay, Dec. 6th.—5 p.m., Bradshaw Lecture :—Sir Berkeley 
Moynihan: The Surgery of the Diseases of the Spleen. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 

Monpbay, Dec. 6th.—2 p.m., Dr. Morton: X Ray Department. 
5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. B. Harman: Tuberculous Affections 
of the Eye. 

TUESDAY.—10 A.M... Dr. McDougal: Electrical Department. 
5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. Addison: Tubereulous Adenitis, 
Lymphadenoma, Sarcoma and Carcinoma of Glands. 

WEDNESDAY.—ll A.M., Mr. MacDonald: Demonstration 
Cystoscopy. 5Pp.M., Lecture:—Mr. D. Armour: Arthritis. 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Mr. Baldwin: Orthopedic Department. 
5 p.m., Special Lecture :—Dr. F. J. Poynton: On the Study 
of Heart Disease (open to all medical practitioners). 

FRIDAY.—2 P.M., Dr. Pernet: Skin Department. 5 
Lecture :—Mr. Gibb: Rheumatic Affections of the Eye. 

SATURDAY.—10 A.m., Dr. Arthur Saunders: Medical Diseases of 
Children. 12 noon, Mr. Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 
Abdomen. 

Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 
Clinics and Operations. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 
of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 
Special Post-Graduate Course from Dec. 6th to 18th :— 

Monpay, Dec. 6th—10.30 a.m., Mr. H. W. Carson: Recent 
Advances in Gastric Diagnosis. 11.45 a.m., Dr. A. J. Whiting: 
Graphic Method in Heart Disease (Principles). 2 P.m., Mr.N. 
Fleming: Cases illustrating the Effects of Specific Disease 
on the Bye. 4.30 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. J. Eyre: Some Appli- 
cations of Bacteriology to Medical and Surgical Practice 
(lantern). 

TUESDAY.—10.30A4.M., Mr. T. H.C. Benians: The Laboratory Inves- 
tigation of Febrile Cases. 11.45 4.m., Mr. J. H. Evans: The 
Determination of Lesions of the Kidney and Ureter. 2P.M., 
Mr. C. H. Hayton: Cases of Disease of the Middle Ear. 
4.30 p.m. Lecture :—Mr. J. B. Banister: Version in Obstetric 
Practice, its Use and Abuse. 

WEDNESDAY.—10.30 A.m., Dr. J. B. Alexander: Cytology in 
Diagnosis. 11.45 a.m., Mr. E. Gillespie: The Examination of 
Cases of Infantile Paralysis 2p.mM., Dr.C. E. Sundell: Cases 
of *‘ Asthma ’”’ in Children. 4.30 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. W. H. B. 
Stoddart: Methods of Psychotherapy. 

THURSDAY.—10.30 A.m., Mr. C. H. Hayton: 
Rhinoscopy. a1. 45 A.M., Dr. A. J. Whiting: Graphic Methods. 
in Heart Disease (Tracings, &e.). 2Pp.m., Mr. H. W. Carson: 
Types of Hernia requiring Radical Cure. ‘4. 30P.m., Lecture :— 
Dr. J. Metcalfe: Caleculi in the Urinary Tract—their X Ray 
Diagnosis (lantern). 

FRIDAY.—10.30 A.m., Mr. N. Fleming: Medical Ophthalmology. 
11.45 a.m., Mr. Ww. BE. Tanner: The Estimation of Renal 
Function. 2 p.m., Dr. J. B. Alexander: Cases illustrating 
the After Effects of Diseases Due to the War. 4.30 P.M., 
Clinical Consultations (Obscure Surgical Cases). 

SATURDAY.—11 a.M., Dr. F. Thomson (at the North-Eastern Fever 
Hospital, St. Ann’ s-road, N.): Cases Illustrating the Early 
Diagnosis of Infectious Fevers. 

Each Day :—3-4 p.m., General Hospital Work. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR Bae PARALYSED AND 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, W.C.1 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Monpay, Dec. 6th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Collier. 
3.30 p.M., Dr. James Taylor: Ward Cases. 
TUESDAY, Dec. 7th.—2-3.30 P.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Grainger 
Stewart. 3.30 P.M., Lecture -—Dr. Hinds Howell: Intracranial 


of 


P.M., 


2 P.M., In-patient, Out-patient 


Laryngoscopy and 


Abscesses. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 8th.—2 P.m., Lecture. 3.15 p.m., Lecture. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 9th.—2-3. 30 P.M., Out- patient Clinic: Dr. 
Farquhar Buzzard. 3.30 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. Saunders: 


Tumours of Spinal Cord. 
Fripay, Dec. 10th.—2-3.30 p.M., Out-patient Clinic: Dr. Gordon 
Holmes. 3.30P.M., Lecture: ie Hinds Howell: Encephalitis. 
SATURDAY, Dec. llth. —s A.M., Surgical Operations. 
Fee for Post-Graduate Course £7 7s. C.M. HinDs HOWELL, Dean. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 


THURSDAY. Dec. 9th.—4 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. Addison: Urinary 
Calculi. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland-street, W. 


Monpay, Dec. 6th.—5.30 P.M., Post-Graduate 
R. Wells: Prognosis in Heart Disease. 


Lecture :—Dr. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
49, Leicester-square, W.C. 
THURSD AY, Dec. 9th.—6 P.M., Chesterfield Lecture :—Dr. W. K. 


Sibley: Syphilis. 


MANCHESTER ROYALINFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE CLINIC. 
TUESDAY, Dec. 7th.—4.30 P.M., Lecture:—Dr. A. Ramsbottom: 
Diagnosis and Differentiation of Cardiac Irregularity by 
Ordinary Physical Examination. : 


SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL anp ANCOATS HOSPITAL 
POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 
alternately. 

THURSDAY, Dec. 9th.—4.30 p.m., Dr. Sturrock: Referred Pain. 

(At Salford Royal Hospital.) 
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Apporntments. 


Successful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to Tuer LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week. such information for gratuitous publication. 


FOURACRE, S. F., M.B., B.S. Lond., has been appointed Anesthetist 
to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton. 

PRIESTLEY, J. G., M.B., B.Ch. Oxf., 
the University of Oxford. 

RicHarps, H. A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond., Assistant Anesthetist 
at the West London Hospital, Hammersmith. 

King’s College Hospital:— The following have been appointed 
Clinical Assistants: Moopy, H. 'A., M.D. Lond. (Medical); 
GILLETT, A. S., F.R.C.S. Edin. (Surgical); Brown, W., M.D. 
Oxon. (Neurological); PEARSON, W. J., M.D. Oxon. (Children’s) ; 
TuHomson, M.S., M.B., B.Ch. (Dermatological); WHITTINGTON, 
TT. Avy oM.D.,) HickuEy) :AY M.,4 M.R-C:S!,.. GR: C7Psond., 
GIBSON, J. McCoy, M.B., B.S. Irel., BEEDHAM, H. W., M.B. 
Cantab. (Ophthalmic); ANDERSON, C. H.. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Lond. (Aural); McIurarra, C. H., M.D. Glasg. (Throat); 
CoLtiins, H. W., M.R.C.S. (Radiological) ; Moors, G., M.B., 
B.Ch.Cantab. (Throat and Nose); SIEVEWRIGHT, D., M.D.Aberd. 
(Ophthalmic); Hieeains, T. T., L.R.C.S. Eng. (Orthopedic); 
WAKELEY, C. P. G., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Surgical Tutor 
and Sambrooke Registrar; McAListTER, A. C., Obstetric Tutor 
and Sambrooke Registrar. 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital: SOPHIANOPOULOS, G. J., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Senior Resident Medical Officer; SAVAGE, 
J. J., M.B. Oxf., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer. 

University of Cambridge: APPLETON, A. B., M.R.C.S., G.R.C.P.Lond., 
Senior Demonstrator in Anatomy; HoOPpkKINSON, A., M.B., 
B.Ch. Camb., and REED, D. G., Junior Demonstrators in 
Anatomy. 

Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop Acts: 
Murray, R. A., M.D. Edin. (Stockport). 


Lecturer in Biochemistry at 


VB ucuncies. 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 
Abergavenny, Monmouthshire Asylum.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £400. 
Bath, Royal United Hospital.—H.S. 

Bedford County Hospital.—H.S. and Asst. H.S. £180 and £150. 

Bethlem.—Res. H.P. £25 per quarter. 

Birmingham and Midiand Har. and Throat Hospital.—H.S. £400. 

Bradford City.—Asst. Bact. £600. 

Bristol General Hospital.—Hon. 8. Also Hon. Asst. S. 

Burnley County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H.° £500. 

Cambridge, Addenbrooke’s Hospital.—H.S. and H.P. £130. 

Cape Town University.—Chair of Bio-Chemistry. £990, 

Children’s Infirmary, Cleveland-street, W.—Jun. Asst. M.O. £478. 

Colonial Service.—M.O.’s tor West African Medical Staitf, Govern- 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. 

Croydon General Hospital.—Vacancy on Hon. Med. Staff. 

Cumberland County Council.—Asst. County M.O. £500. 

Exeter, Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital.Sen. H.S. £250. 

Gateshead County Borough Mental Hospital, Stannington, North- 
umberland.—Asst. M.O. £350. 

Gloucestershire Royal Infirmary and Eye Institution.—Asst. H.S. 
£150. 

Hampstead General and North-West London Hospital, Haverstock 
Mill, N.W.—H.P., H.S., Cas. M.O.,and Cas. 8.0. £150. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, 
S.W.—Asst. P. Also Asst.in Dept. of Path. £250. 

Hull and Goole Port Sanitary Authority.—Asst. M.O.H. £750. 

Hull Royal Infirmary.—Asst. H.S. £150. 

Inverness, Northern Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 

Leicestershire and Rutland Mental Hospital, Narborough, 
Leicester.—Temp. M.O. 7 gns. per week. 

DLenham Sanatorium.—Med. Supt. £650. 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
M.O.’s. £300. 

London Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road, N.W.—H.P. £120. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Company,.Limited.— 
District M.O. Rs. 750 per mensem. 

Manchester, Ancoats Hospital, Mill-street.—H.S. £150. 

Manchester, Barnes Convalescent Hospital, Cheadle.—Res. 
£500. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary.—M.O. for Massage and Electrical 
Dept. £150. Also Accident-room H.S. £200. Also H.S. £50 
for first six months, £100 second. 

Ministry of Pensions, Epileptic Colony, Maghull, near Liverpool.— 
Jun. M.O. £400. 

Newark Hospital and Dispensary.—Res. H.S. £200. 

Bee nee pe TU Hospital for Sick Children.—Jun. Res. M.O. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Royal Victoria Infirmary.—Anesth. 

Nottingham Children’s Hospital.—Female Res. H.S. .£200. 

Nottingham City Asylum.—Second Asst. M.O. £400. 

Plymouth Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

Prescot Union, Whiston, Prescot.—Non.-Res. Asst. M.O. £450. 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, Marylebone-road, N.W.— 
Pathologist and Registrar, £200. 
en’s Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, E.— 
Hon, Radiologist. £100. 

Queen Mary e Hospital for the Hast End, Stratford, E—Hon. 


Ophtha au]. 


near 


M.O. 





Royal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn-road, W.C.—Three Chief Assts. 
50 guineas. Also Surg. Regis. £250. 





Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, Waterloo-road, 
S,H.—Cas. O. £100. 

Ryde, Royal Isle of Wight County Hospital.—Res. H.S. £250. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—Asst. P. 





St. Mark’s Hospital for Cancer, Fistula, and Other Diseases of the 


Rectum, City-road, H.C.—H.S.. £250. 
Sheffield. Jessop Hospital for Women. —Sen. Res. O. £250. 
H.-S. £100. 
South Shields, Ingham Infirmary and South Shields and Westoe 
Dispensary.—Sen. and Jun. H.S. £225 and £175. 
ae reneRete pena Hospital, Wandsworth Common, S. te 
25 
Stockport Infirmary.—Jun. Res. M.O. £220. 
Stroud General Hospital.—H.S. £200. 
Sunderland, Royai Infirmary (Children’s Hospital). rRemee Jun. 
Res. M. O. £150. 
Taunton and Somerset Hospital.—Res. Asst. H.S. 
University College Hospital Medical School —Part-time Demon- 
strator of Public Health, Bacteriology. £250. 
Whaaaiee near Sheffield, West Riding County Asylum.—Third Asst. 
IL £400. 
West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—H.P. £50. 
West Norfolk and King’s Lynn Hospital.—Res. M.O. £150. 
Wigan Education Committee.—Asst. Sch. M.O. £500. 
Worcestershire County Cowncil.—Asst. County M.O. £509, 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, S.W., gives notice 
of vacancies for Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at Keith and at Festiniog. 


Pirths, Marriages, an Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


FRANCIS-WILLIAMS.—On Nov. 19th, at Graig House, Dowlais, the 
wife of Cecil Francis-Williams, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., of a 
daughter. 

NEWTON.—On Nov. 19th, at Craigmore, Pitlochry, N.B., the wife of 
Charles H. Newton, M.B., Ch.B. Edin., of a daughter. 

Pauu.—On Nov. 25th, at 12, Upper Northgate-street, Chester, to the 
wife of Arthur Blackwell Paul, M.B. Cantab.—a daughter. 

RosE.—On Noy. 20th, at a nursing home, Cambridge, the wife of 
F. G. Rose, M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P. Lond., of a daughter. 

SykEs.—On Nov. 22nd, at Ashhurst, Formby, Lancs, the wife of 
A. Barry Sykes, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Coox—SmirH.—On Nov. 4th, at St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
Stanley Cook, L.D.S., to Annie, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W.J. Breach Smith, of Tolearne, Penzance. 

CooPpER—DOWNHAM.—On the 24th Nov., 1920, at West End Wesleyan 
Church, Morecambe, Lancs., Mervyn Clement Cooper, M.C., 
M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P., only son of the late Frederick Clement 
Cooper and Mrs. F. lL. Hawkes Pott, of Shanghai, China, to 
Alice May, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Downham, of 
Morecambe. 

LEWIs—TALBOoT.—On Nov. 26th, at St. Mary’s Church, Reigate, John 
Biddulph Strafford Lewis, younger son of Mr. Arthur Lewis, of 
Felbrigge, Norwich, to Dorothy Hannah, youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Talbot, et Reigate, Surrey. 


DEATHS. 


HARRIS.—Worsley John Harris, M.B.E. (Military), L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., of 37, Comeragh-road, W. Kensington, eldest son of 
late Lieutenant-Colonel W. P. Harris. I,M.S., M.D.,on Nov. 25th, 
of heart failure. 

KERR PRINGLE.—On Noy. 26th, after a few days’ illness, Millie, wife 
of G. L. Kerr Pringle, M.D., of Harrogate. 

PRENTICE.—On Nov. 20th, at Castle- street, Canterbury, Zachariah 
Prentice, M.R.C.S., aged 60 years. 

PRICHARD. — On Nov. 24th, at his residence, Tan Llan, Rhyl 
Richard Moreton Prichard, M.D., J.P., aged 68 years. 


N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Hotes, Short Comments, amd Anstoers 
to Correspondents, 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC: 


THEIR PROPER RELATIONSHIP.! 


By N. HowarpD MumMERY, M.R.C.S,, L.R.C.P., 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL (LATE R.A.M.C). 


I AM very sensible of the honour which attaches to an 
invitation to address your societv, but in this particular case 
I appreciate that to-night’s meeting indicates something of a 
more lasting kind. It shows the increasing interest which 
members of our profession are taking in regard to a- par- 
ticular aspect of the responsibility which we all accepted on 
entering it. Fully occupied as we are with the clinical and 
scientific aspects of our work, we have had little leisure to 
devote to ‘‘ public medicine,” or what may be defined as the 
relationship between medicine and the public. Yet not only 
is an active interest in this subject a part of our duty to the 
State, but it is essential if the community is to derive the 
greatest possible benefit from our labour, and if the manifest 
unfairness of much of the public treatment meted out to us 
in our conditions of service is to receive swift remedy. 


The Nation’s Needs and How to Meet Them. 


It is not my intention to urge upon you the claims of any 
particular body in which I may be interested, but to point 
out clearly, if I can, what are the nation’s needs in this 
matter, and what means are available to meet them. If the 
right means are, in your opinion, available, let us use them : 
if not, let us seek others. 

Ata dinner given by the Federation last February Lord 
Dawson of Penn stated that ‘‘ matters of government must 
not be left entirely to amateurs, however brilliant, but each 
skilled calling in the land should find collective expression 
in national councils.’? Only a month previous to this state- 
ment, Dr. Addison, in replying to a deputation from the 
Federation, said: ‘“‘It has been the great defect of the 
medical profession that its chief organisations have been 
solely concerned with the professional aspects of their 
duties,”’ and that ‘“‘the absence of any body of men in the 
profession who could be appealed to for judgment on a 
great public issue constitutes a grave defect in medical 
organisation.’ 

Here, then, we have two duties clearly defined: ‘The 
medical profession should unite in the common purpose of 
securing to the nation its considered and representative 
judgment upon matters on which it alone is competent to 
advise, and it should provide the Government and the public 
with the means of consulting it collectively in regard to 
health legislation. To these we must add: It should study 
the needs of the community and view matters generally 

from the national standpoint; it should endeavour to secure 
more adequate representation of the profession both in 
Parliament and in municipal government; it should find 
the means of fully coéperating with that large group of fellow 
workers who provide the dental, nursing, pharmaceutical, 
maternity, and kindred services, and whose coéperation with 
each other, and with it, is of mutual advantage ; and, lastly, 
in place of the crude individualism of the past it must 
establish codperation and confidence between the citizen, 
who benefits by the health services, and the doctor, who 
provides them. 


The Minister of Health and his Advisers. 

We now have a Ministry of Health and, though the credit 
of having conceived it is denied us, perhaps we assisted at its 
birth. We also have as the first Health Minister a medical 
man. It is in our interest to retain that portfolio in the 
profession, and this can only be assured if the Minister 
secures public confidence and if his administration tends to 
improve the standard of national health. We have just 
witnessed his introduction of a Miscellaneous Provisions 
Bill in which, hidden away amongst clauses dealing with 
bricks and mortar and clinical thermometers, we find the 
continued existence of the voluntary hospital system 
threatened. This measure has aroused a storm of oppo- 
sition, both inside and outside Parliament. Conferences 
have been held, and representations have been made by 
medical organisations and by Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, by the London County Council, and other bodies. 
The Federation has taken a prominent part in advising the 
public, both directly and indirectly, regarding the possible 
effects of the legislation purposed. Now there are two 
reasons for the attacks on this Bill, which contained many 


1 An address delivered before the Harrogate Medical Society on 
Nov. 25th, 1920. 
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desirable features as well as many extremely controversial 
ones. The first is that the public has shown, and the medical 
and allied professions have shown, an entirely new interest in 
health legislation. The other is that if the Minister does 
not consult all those concerned in providing the services 
which he disposes of during the formative stages of health 
legislation he not only goes to the House of Commons without 
the backing of the medical and allied professions, but actually 
forces those professions into a position of antagonism. 
Yet is the Minister of Health so much to blame for this 
failure to consult us? Let us hear what he has to say on the 
matter. In reply to a deputation of the B.M.A. which asked 
that the medical profession should be consulted by him, 
Dr. Addison stated on Nov. Ist: ‘‘If you want us to consult 
you, get busy and set up some machinery whereby you can 
readily be consulted.’’ He also added that ‘‘he quite agreed 
as to the reasonableness of consultation, in the formative 
stages, regarding regulations or conditions or general 
principles if some machinery for consultation were avail- 
able; but he would not consult half-a-dozen different bodies, 
each claiming to represent the profession.” He pointed out 
to the deputation that ‘“‘although there was a local branch 
of the B.M.A. in each area, there were other local medical 
associations and societies as well, and there were also a 
number of doctors who stood outside all organisation.” 


The Health Services and their Varying Outlook. 


Now let us review our position. The Register shows that 
there are 37,795 registered medical practitioners in Great 
Britain. In addition there are 6000 registered dentists, 
10,000 pharmacists, 30,000 trained nurses, and 44,160 regis- 
tered midwives. These 127,955 members of the community 
are those who provide the professional sections of the health 
services of thecountry. This total does not include masseurs 
and several other specialised types of workers, nor does it 
include the thousands of lay helpers who give their services 
on the voluntary committees of hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions, welfare workers, health visitors, and many others. 
All these different groups have organised themselves into 
societies representative of their particular interests— 
doctors alone, whose work is necessarily the backbone of 
the health services, have formed more than 200 separate 
bodies representative of the many specialised branches of 
their work. We have, for instance, societies representative 
of factory, colliery, and other industrial forms of practice, 
of Poor-law medical officers,’of those in general practice 
amongst the poor and amongst the well-to-do, of medical 
officers of health, school doctors, research workers, 
specialists, consultants, and those in the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force. 

Obviously, each of these groups must view matters of 
health legislation from widely different angles, and, 
although each may well represent expert opinion in regard 
to its particular interest, no one of them can speak for the 
profession as a whole. It is only by providing the means 
of collectively consulting all these different bodies, both in 
the medical profession and in the allied professions, that 
their views can be made available in the guidance of public 
opinion and in the formative stages of health legislation. 

A Clear Case for Federation. 

We have, then, a clear case made out for some form of 
federation for all those providing the health services of the 
country. let us consider what conditions are essential to 
the success of such a federation of bodies. In a federation no 
one body can be dominant; all must codperate on equal 
terms, except that representation in proportion to numbers 
is possible; the office of a federation must be distinct from 
the offices of the constituent bodies; its officials must also 
be distinct from those of the organisations codperating ; this 
central body needsno extensive accommodation or large funds; 
a federation, as such, should have no policy of its own, its 
policy is formed by the constituent bodies : it should possess 
no executive powers ; indeed, it is subordinate to the smallest 
of its component bodies; it should be merely the means to 
an end, the willing servant of its constituents in furthering 
the objects for which they have joined forces. 

We find that no existing medical organisation can fulfil 
these conditions, and for the following reasons: (1) there is 
no existing body in the medical profession which represents 
much more than half the profession; (2) there is no medical 
body which gives promise of representing the whole pro- 
fession within a reasonable time; (3) there is no purely 
medical organisation which could be made representative of 
all the other medical bodies and of all the professions whose 
work is of a nature allied to medicine; and (4) there is no 
one body whose jurisdiction would be accepted by even a 
majority of the others. The largest of our purely medical 
associations—the British Medical Association—has, as you 


know, under consideration the question of, so altering. 
its constitution as to allow of its becoming a federation of 


bodies as well as an association of individuals. As a 
member of 18 years’ standing in that Association I am as 


proud as any of my fellow members can be of that body and 


of what we, through its machinery, have accomplished; but 




































all other bodies as representing the profession; its func- 


The Position of the British Medical Association. 
The B.M.A. cannot itself become, or control, a federation 


of bodies, but it can, together with them, form a federation. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand why the Association, 
already doing such useful work and so fully engaged, should 
have any desire to imitate the movement which was initiated 
by the Federation of Medical and Allied Societies, and which 
has already attained a large measure of success without in any 
way 
majority of the members of the B.M.A. are also members of 
other societies, 
tion even if that Association continues to hold aloof. By 
accepting representation in the Federation the B.M.A. cannot 
in any way merge its individuality (as has been suggested) in 
that body, 
all, but a collection of bodies. 
Federation cannot merge itself in the B.M.A. And, far 
from overlapping the work of any previousiy existing body, 
it fills up a gap in the machinery of the profession by 
focussing the views of its various sections. 


damaging or reduplicating the existing bodies. As the 


they are, or will be, represented in the Federa- 


for the Federation is not in reality a ‘‘ body ” at 
For the same reason the 


If I thought that the B.M.A. could successfully carry out 


the arduous task that the Federation is doing to-day for the 
benefit of the community at large, and not for any one 
section of the community, I would devote my energies to 4 
more worthy cause. 
not only cannot succeed in the task, but will damage the 
cause of federation, and its own deservedly good repute, by 
trying. We must remember that the Association is regarded 
by the public as a powerful trade-union, primarily concerned, 
as it should be, with the promotion of its members’ interests. 
It can never therefore be considered an impartial body to 
which the community can look for unbiased judgment. 


As it is, I feel certain that the B.M.A. 


The Federation of Medical and Allied Societies. 
The principles governing the form of codperation available 


in the Federation of Medical and Allied Societies are briefly 
these: It is a partnership of free and independent societies 
coéperating for a given purpose; 
leadership ; 
formed by the bodies composing it ; 
holds no brief for any section of its constituents; 
entirely divorced from Government influence and does not 
nominate representatives to sit on departmental or othel 
committees. 


it exercises no control or 
it has no policy of its own, its policy being 
it has no politics au] 
it is 


The societies elected to corporate membership of the 


Federation are entitled to representation in accordance 
with their membership. The officers of the Federation are 
elected by, and from amongst, the representatives of al 
the constituent bodies. 
cooperating are urged to take independent action, but 
the Federation always provides a ‘‘conference table’ 
on neutral ground where they may reconcile divergent 
opinions, and in larger matters action is only taken in thi 


In domestic matters the societies 


name of the Federation where the constituents have firs 


had an opportunity of expressing their views thereon ant 


only those who have expressed agreement are represented a: 


participating in such action. We find in the organisation 0 


a city fire brigade a close analogy to that available in th 
Federation. Though all the stations in such a brigade ar 
connected up for simultaneous action when necessary, 0D 
or more of them may suffice to deal with an outbreak. 

would be prodigal to call out all the stations to deal with : 
matter that one local station sufficed for, but the fact tha 
the whole machinery of the brigade is behind it will giv 
that section the confidence so essential to success. J’h 
Federation does not desire to lead deputations, though i 
may arrange them and provide the support of all its com 
ponent bodies, and it might well be that two deputations 0 
a given matter might be expedient in the event of irre 
conciliable divergence of views, leaving it to the Ministe 
concerned to judge between them. A close watch } 
kept upon all health legislation and societies concerned ar 
warned in advance when their particular subject is becomip 
a public one, so that they may communicate their view! 
Moreover, the Federation, holding that a strong medic: 
party in Parliament is a national asset, aims at increasib 
the number of medical candidates and is able to rende 
them material assistance, by getting into touch through th 
constituent bodies with all the members of the medical an 
allied professions in the constituency, by arranging f 
speakers, the loan of cars, and ‘in other ways. , 
assistance is, moreover, given irrespective of party. No 
that there exists a ‘‘Medical Committee of the House ¢ 
Commons,” behind which the Federation stands, to. maintal 
its members in full knowledge of the contemporary Views ‘ 
the medical and allied professions and to act as @ liaise 
committee between it and the professions outside. In orde 


that these functions. may be effectively performed and the 
close touch may be maintained, the medical committee !} 
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it fails to satisfy the conditions required. It is not recognised ) 
by 
tions are limited to the promotion of professional interests 
alone, and its jurisdiction would not be recognised by a 
majority of the existing bodies, whether of a medical or 
allied nature. 
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‘ne House is represented on the executive council of the 
Vederation by its secretary, Captain W. E. Elliot, M.P., 
vad, with one exception, all the medical Members of 
‘arliament, numbering ten, are also individual members 
| tthe Federation. a 
| A Body of Expert Opinion. 

| The collated expression of opinion of the bodies repre- 
mtative of all branches of medical practice and of all the 
lied professions and their various branches, will provide a 
eight of expert opinion invaluable to the community and 
@lpful to the Government in framing health legislation. 
\lready most sections of medical practice and all the chief 
|ypresentative societies of dental surgeons, pharmacists, 
urses, and midwives are coéperating in the Federation which 
\stually has united for common action over 100,000 of those 
jeoviding the health services. It should, therefore, be our 
(cern to so utilise the means available as will ensure that 
(onsultation with the united professions shall, in the public 
iterest, be a necessary preliminary to Parliamentary 
cecutive action. 

/ Finally, I would emphasise the importance of keeping in 
| ose touch with the other important interests in the State— 
te is tempted to say the other “ estates of the realm ’’—as 
)yw of these are without their medical aspect and their 
)90peration in health matters is necessary to give us a 
ght perspective. Tio meet this need steps are now being 
piken which will lead, we hope, to the setting up of a strong 
‘citizens’ committee’’ of the Federation which wiil be avail- 
| dle toactas a liaison committee between the Federation and 
wie general public. Several prominent public men and 
omen have already agreed to serve on this committee. 

















, BECONDARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS IN BIRDS. 


‘PHYSIOLOGISTS seem to be fairly unanimous in their view 
fiat all secondary sexual characters—a phase we owe to John 
)unter—are dependent on an internal secretion from the 
)estes. It would appear, however, that in birds, at least, 
his broad generalisation requires some modification, if 
lie may judge from the results of experiments made by 
(, Pézard on the domestic cock in the laboratory of Pro- 
hssor EF. Gley, of Paris (Travaux du Laboratoire, Collége de 
Yance, t.iv.). The author uses the term ‘‘ hormozone”’ to 
dicate the said internal secretion, which has a ‘‘morpho- 
Henic’’ effect, and is necessary for the maintenance at any 
Ate of certain so-called secondary sexual characters. Sexual 
\imorphism is well marked in many birds. The common 
Dek is distinguished by its cephalic erectile organs—its 
Domb, wattles, and appendages round the ear orifices— 
iyery vascular; by its spurs, its plumage, its character- 
tic vocal efforts in crowing, its impulsive sexual 
histincts, and its bellicose ardour—it is essentially a 
ighter with other males. In some animals certain of the 
| ondary sexual characters are temporary—e.g., sexual 
‘stincts and their ‘‘cry’’ being manifested only during 
i2production. In insects secondary sexual characters seem 
)be independent of the testes. Mons. Pézard’s experiments 
Piow that not all these secondary sexual characters are 
|iodified by early castration of the male (2-3 months)—i.e., 
afore puberty. The comb, wattles, and ear annexes are 
frofoundly influenced by this early castration. These 
‘ectile organs in the capon are small, badly developed, 
‘most bloodless,-and have a pallid, fioury appearance. 
|7hen they are injured there is almost no bleeding, the 
| l0od sinuses being but slightly developed as compared with 
jieénormal male. The growth after castration is but slight 
ee. to that of the rest of the body. The sexual 
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‘istincts and voice—crowing—are profoundly affected, 
/° rather these characters are not developed. The capon is 
)2ntle, quiet, and slow, is not bellicose, does not affect 
jie hen birds, and normal cocks do not offer combat to 
iecapons. As to plumage, however, the capon has essen- 
ally the same development, characters, and brilliancy as 
‘le norma! male—its capuchin, sickle-like, curved, large tail 
| athers and the narrow, pointed ones on each side in front 
- the caudal plumes. Neither feathers nor spurs are 
fected by ablation of the genital glands in the male 
Gallus domesticus, or apparently in the golden. and 
‘Iver pheasant. Whereas in pre-puberty castration sexual 
istincts are not developed, when castration take place after 
iberty the sexual impulse is immediately lost. The cock 
2comes a capon ; the erectile vascular organs on the head- 
omb—wattles—in a few weeks lose all their pronounced 
iscular characters, become almost bloodless, and steadily 
minish in size according to a law formulated by Mons. 
\ézard. Castration after puberty in no way affects the 
umage, nor are the spurs modified; they grow at the 
ermal rate (2 mm. per month) in spite of the absence of 
lé male genital gland. Moulting occurs as before, and at 
16 Next moult the plumage is not modified. 


Determination of the Period of Development of Interstitial 
[ya Tissue in Birds. 

| Testicular tissue is easily transplanted ; nodules grow and 
er a time influence the secondary sexual characters; there 
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is rapid growth of the comb, the voice and sexual instinct 
return at the end of several weeks, and as in other endocrine 
glands a relatively small part of the gland suffices. Histo- 
logical examination of the testis shows that the development 
of the interstitial tissue precedes spermatogenesis, but it 
does not follow that this tissue conditions the secondary 
sexual characters in the cock. Post-puberty castration 
indicates that a hormozone must be constantly added to 
the blood to maintain certain sexual characters, instincts, 
and the erectile organs on the head. It is therefore necessary 
to determine if the interstitial gland persists during 
sexual activity. It was found that sexual growth of the 
comb and the male instincts appear at the moment when 
there is almost no interstitial tissue, so that the author con- 
cludes that these characters cannot be ascribed directly to 
this tissue in the cock, and are to be referred rather to pro- 
cesses associated with spermatogenesis. The author arrives 
at the conclusion that in birds the histo-physiological differen- 
tiation of the testis is not so specialised as in mammals. 
The interstitial tissue is developed in young birds, and 
always in relation with spermatogenesis, but not with 
secondary sexual characters. The internal secretion 
of the testis in this group seems to’be localised in the 


germinative cells or in the cells of Sertoli. The same 
would appear to obtain in batrachians. The repeated 
injection of an aqueous extract of the interstitial 


tissue of the cryptorchid of the boar into castrated males 
causes the reappearance of secondary sexual characters, 
morphological or physiological, suppressed by castration. 
The interstitial gland appears to be the substratum of a 
hormozone whose morphogenic action is general, and apart 
from its zoological source. A new question arises—On what 
do the secondary sexual characters, which are not conditioned 
by an internal secretion of the testis, depend? 
The Inhibitory Action of the Ovary. 

Turning to the effects of ovariotomy, as a result of 
suppression of ovarian products in the hen, the spurs begin 
to grow even in a few days and the male characteristics 
of the plumage throughout (tail feathers, &c.) appear not 
at once but after the first moult, and the general appearance 
resembles the male bird. There is but little effect on 
the erectile organs. The masculinised hens are not treated 
as females by the other males, and they do not acquire 
the male instincts. An incomplete ablation of the ovary 
does not result in masculinisation. A fragment of the 
organ left in situ suffices to replace the whole organ, 
as if there was an endocrine secretion ‘‘de luxe.’’ The 
ovary normally exerts an inhibitory action on the 
development of the plumage and spurs in the hen, and 
these characters are not to be regarded as secondary 
male sexual characters. They are simply somatic charac- 
teristics and it is really their absence in the female which 
contributes together to the secondary female sexual 
characters. Transplantation of the ovary in a young cock 
leads to a diminution of growth of the spurs, and hinders 
the acquisition of the plumage so characteristic of the male. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOSPITALS IN HONG-KONG, 
1919.1 


THE area subject to the control of the Sanitary Board at 
Hong-Kong consists of the island itself (about 32 square 
miles) and the opposite mainland, as far as the range of the 
Kowloon Hills (about 16 square miles). The greater part of 
the ‘* New Territories’’ (about 266 square miles) is outside 
the Board’s jurisdiction. The civil population of the whole 
colony was estimated in 1919 to be 598,100, of whom the non- 
Chinese, chiefly British, Portuguese, Indians, and Japanese, 
number 13,600. Over a million persons, mostly Chinese, 
entered and left the colony during the year either by river 
steamers or by the Kowloon-Canton railway. The birth-rate 
among the non-Chinese was 20°6 and the death-rate 21:9 per 
1000; the former being slightly below the corresponding 
ratio for 1918 (22°07), and the latter somewhat higher 
than in that year (19°5), and considerably higher than in 
1917 (14:0). The birth-rate among Chinese is estimated at 
(approximately) 6°53 per 1000, but ‘‘owing to the Chinese 
custom of not registering births before the children have 
lived for one month, and also owing to the constant flow 
of people to and from the mainland, many births which occur 
here are not registered. Every year .a large number of 
children of about one month of age and less are left when 
sick at the various convents or abandoned dead in the streets, 
hillsides, and harbour. The number of such during 1919 was 
1192.”’ The general death-rate was 23:2, compared with 24-4 
in 1918 and 23°4in 1917 ; for non-Chinese the ratio was 21°9, 
being higher than in 1918, when it was 19°5, and much in 
excess of the ratio for 1917 (14:0 per 1000). The exclusion 
of the Navy and Army from these statistics increases both 
the birth- and death-rates for Europeans and Indians. 

The chief diseases that.caused death among the British and 
foreign community were pneumonia (48), phthisis (26), and 





1 Medical and Sanitary Reports for 1919. Hong-Kong. April, 1920. 
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influenza (23); there was not a single death from small-pox, 
measles, or diphtheria, and only 1 from plague,.4 from 
cholera, 5 from typhoid, and 6 from malaria. 
Chinese the most fatal affections were pneumonia (1995 
deaths) and phthisis (980) ; there were also 449 deaths from 
influenza, 425 from plague, and 551 from beri-beri. In 1918 
there had been a severe outbreak of cerebro-spinal fever 
(1232 cases and 968 deaths) ; in 1919 there were 269 cases and 
only one in the European community, with 204 deaths. 
There were 46 notifications of cholera, only one European, 
with 42 deaths; but in addition there was a prevalence of 
gastro-enteritis during the year ‘‘ of choleraic type,” which 
caused 339 deaths; these cases ‘‘ were regarded as cholera,”’ 
though definite bacteriological, evidence was wanting. Dr. 
H. B. Parker, however, in his report on the work of the 
Bacteriological Institute (p. 70) states that ‘‘ the vibrio was 
found in about 35 per cent. of fatal cases, and there was 
strong presumptive evidence that the organism failed to 
grow from cases that really were cholera. It is almost fair 
to assume, therefore, that at least 50 per cent. of the fatal 
cases of gastro-enteritis were cases of cholera.”’ 

There were 464 cases of plague, all Chinese but one, with 
426 deaths; in 1918 there had been 266 cases with 251 deaths. 
All the cases but eleven occurred in the five months, March 
to July inclusive; and in these same months 222 rats were 
found to be infected out of the total number (242) found 
infected during the year. The report on public health is 
signed by Dr. J.T. C. Johnson, principal civil medical officer, 
and Dr. W. W. Pearse, medical officer of health. This is 
followed by other reports dealing with the large amount of 
medical and surgical work carried out in the various hospitals 
and dispensaries of the colony. It is interesting to learn 
that trains on the Kowloon-Canton railway are now fitted 
with stretcher cots, which have already proved their value 
in the transport of several severe accident cases to Kowloon 
station, and thence by ambulance to hospital, without any 
disturbance of the patient, all fittings being of uniform size. 
In the report on the Civil Hospital at Hong-Kong (p. 30) it is 
stated that ‘‘ the total number of admissions was 3926. This 
includes 171 patients brought over from 1918.”? This is not 
according to the usual statistical practice, nor can it be con- 
sidered to be correct. A patient admitted in 1918 should not 
be returned as an admission in 1919 unless he has left 
the hospital and been readmitted. The figures are shown 
correctly in the table that follows the report. 


A DISTRESSING CASE. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—Dr. McA. is 175, has hemiplegia, and has now 
developed sarcoma of the jaw. Heand his wife, who is 86, 
draw Old Age Pensions, which with the help from the Royal 
Medical Benevolent Fund enable them to exist. But 
comforts are also necessary, and it is hoped that some who 
read this will send a donation to the Honorary Treasurer, 
R.M.B.F., 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, London, 
W.1. A medical friend at Norwood will see to the proper 
distribution of any gift.--I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 29th, 1920. CHARTERS J. SYMONDS. 


SQUARE-BODIED NEEDLES. 


SOME six years ago I had made to my special measure- 
ments both round-pointed and cutting curved needles, with 
square bodies, in sizes 9,12, 15, and 15 fine. The ordinary 
curved cutting needles are usually made with either a 
flattened or too weak a shaft, so that in the smaller sizes 
they are often unequal to the strain put upon them. They 
are specially liable to break when used in dense fascias, scar 
tissues, and particu- 
larly in the cervix 
uteri, with annoying 
consequences. The 
round pointed surgical 
needles usually 
supplied have always 
suffered from the dis- 
advantage that, having 
round bodies, they fre- 
quently tend to turn 
in the needle holder. 
The square body ob- 
Seat, viates this and, while 
in no way affecting their general utility, makes it possible to 
use them in all except fascial structures with much less 
injury to tissues and vessels than with cutting needles. 

The continuous use of these needles has impressed upon 
me their advantages, and suggests to me that if known they 
would be extensively used. They should have ordinary eyes, 
with the exception of No. 15 fine, which is spring-eyed and 
used for gut work. 

_ he needles are made by Messrs. Allen and Hanburys of 
Wigmore-street, London, W. 
BRYDEN GLENDINING, M.S. Durh., F.R.C.S. Eng. 


\spley Guise, Beds. 
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COLOUR-BLINDNESS. ee mY 
LECTURING on ‘Colour-Vision and Colour-Blindness ” 
before the Royal Society of Arts on Nov. 24th Dr. F.. W. 
Edridge-Green, special examiner in colour-vision and eye- 
sight to the Board of Trade, said that the case which first 
drew general attention to colour-blindness was that of 
Dalton, who wore his scarlet gown of a doctor of civil law 
at Oxford for several days in the street, imagining it to be 
the colour of evergreens; and its pink lining to be sky-blue. 
Colour-blindness, however, is not asufficiently comprehensive 
term, as although there is in some cases blindness to colour, 
in ordinary varieties of the condition colours are clearly seen 
as colours. the defect being in power of differentiation between 
them. Men employed in the marine and railway services must 
be able sufficiently to define and distinguish between the 
standard red, green, and white lights used for signals on sea 
and land. Itis well to test children early, so that occupa. 
tions may be avoided in which an accurate colour-sense is 
necessary. The wool test is now obsolete, as it alloweé 
over 50 per cent. of dangerously colour-blind persons to pass, 
and over 50 per cent. of normal-sighted persons to be rejected 
wrongly. a 
HOME NURSING AT A MODERATE COST. 


THERE is an increasing number of people who have 
hitherto been debarred from skilled attention when ill aj 
home because they are unable to pay for or accommodate ¢ 
private nurse, and who are at the same time ineligible for « 
district nurse. A constructive memorandum recenth) 
issued by the Central Council for District Nursing ix 
London makes two useful suggestions: One is that thos 
who: can pay but cannot house a private nurse shoul 
be catered for by cooperative organisations of nurse 
residing together in a hostel, on a profit-earning basis 
A scale of charges is proposed—3s. 6d. a day, or 4] : 
week for a daily visit, 5s. a day, or 30s. a week for twi 
daily visits—on which it is estimated that ‘‘with a du 
and manageable number of patients,” the weekly earning 
of a nurse should be from 4 to 6 guineas weekly. We throy 
out a suggestion that attendance between 8 A.M. and mid-da; 
would probably be worth a higher fee to the patient thai 
visits at any other time. There remain those who ar 
unable to afford the ordinary fees of a private nurse; and: 
scheme of attendance for fees, on a slightly lower scale thai 
the above, is recommended for the consideration of Distri¢ 
Nursing Associations in London. 


THE ASTRAL INTENSIFIER. 


AN improvement in the illuminating power of the electri 
lamp is effected by this ingenious reflector. It is cone 
shaped and is filmed with a silvery surface, which admits 0 
focusing the light. By adjustment over the lamp a lightin 


effect is produced similar to that of the indirect lightin 
system. The illuminating power on a given area 1 
increased. In experiments reported by the Farada 


House Testing Laboratory authorities, the illuminatio 
on a screen vertically below a 60-watt Ediswan lam 
placed at a distance of three feet from it was measure 
and found to be 24 foot candles, whereas, when th 
‘‘intensifier’’ was removed, the illumination was foun 
to be only 0°7 foot candle. This amounts to a gain ¢ 
illumination equal to 344 times greater with the ‘‘ intensifier 
attached than without it. At the same time the light is we 
diffused and agreeable to the eye. The reflector is not 
mirror in the ordinary sense, for while directing the ligh 
where it is wanted, it produces also a pleasing diffusion. TE 
increased illumination obtained suggests the application ' 
the ‘intensifier’ in medical and surgical practice, in th 
consultant’s room, and in the hospital ward and operatin 
theatre. 
Specimens 
by Overseas 


of the Astral Intensifier were submitted to t 
Contracts, Ltd., 72-84, Oxford-street, London, VY 
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Some Neurological Aspects 
OPHTHALMIC CASES. 


Bemg the Presidential Address delivered before the Section 
of Ophthalmology of the Royal Soeiety of Medicine 
on Nov. 12th, 1920, 
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| By JAMES TAYLOR, C.B.E., M.A., M.D. Epm., 
F.R.C.P. LOND., 





PHYSICIAN TO NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC, 
| QUEEN-SQUARE ; CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO MOORFIELDS EYE 
HOSPITAL AND TO QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 













). I NEED hardly say that I feel greatly honoured by my 
‘lection to the presidency of this section. I must, 
1owever, confess to a feeling of not a little diffidence 
n taking up the duties of the post. To be the first 
yhysician invited to preside over a section so largely sur- 
sical as this isis no small honour, but it seems to me to 
starry with it great responsibility and may require great 
mdulgence on your part. I donot think Iam at fault 
ym thinking that my election is to be regarded as a 
ecognition of the desirability—nay, the necessity—of 
lose cooperation between the ophthalmic surgeon and 
ihe physician ; this necessity was impressed upon me 
very early in my neurological work, and was clearly 
ecognised by the last generation. It is rather interest- 
ng in this connexion to remember that when Moorfields 
dospital was first established in Charterhouse-square in 
1804 it had as its staff a surgeon, Dr. Saunders, and a 
Mhysician, Dr. Farre. Apparently the surgeon was 
‘ot allowed to prescribe medicine, and the physician’s 
‘luties consisted chiefly in ordering ointment and 
yperients, although he saw out-patients as the 
surgeon did. The elder Dr. Farre was succeeded as 
physician by his son, and he in turn by Dr. Martin, 
whose immediate successor was Sir Stephen Mackenzie, 
who was a colleague of mine for some years. The long 
Hence which the physicians were able to give is note- 
jvorthy. The elder Dr. Farre was on the staff for 
0 years, his son for 37, Dr. Martin for 28, and Sir 
Stephen Mackenzie for 21. When~ Sir Stephen 
Mackenzie was appointed an era began_ in which 
ases seen by a surgeon were referred to the physician 
/or medical report. This naturally led to investigation 
)-especially ophthalmoscopic investigation—and Sir 
stephen Mackenzie’s work on the ophthalmoscopic 
hanges observed in anzemias are familiar to all of us. 
)t was in 1899 that I had the good fortune to be asso- 
mated with him as physician to Moorfields, and it is 
nteresting to know that every ophthalmic hospital in 
uondon now has a physician on its staff. 


I wish to allude in a somewhat cursory way to some 
f the subjects in which ophthalmic surgeons and 
)hysicians have a common interest; and I should like 
_0 Consider this under three headings: (1) some ocular 
Yalsies; (2) visual failure; and (3) defects in the 
»isual fields. 
| Ocular Palsies. 
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[have been struck with the varied conditions under 
vhich ocular palsies occur. It is said that sixth-nerve 
ae y Sis frequently occurs as a result of cold. I have 
)lways had grave doubts of this, because I have seen 
fore than one case of isolated sixth-nerve paralysis 
upposed to result from cold, and following exposure 
20re or less definite, in which the subsequent course of 
he case showed that the sixth-nerve paralysis was 
eally the initial sign of some general condition—in 
eae case disseminated sclerosis, in another tabes, and 
a yet another encephalitis lethargica. And when one 
/onsiders how rarely, if ever, sixth-nerve paralysis is 
| Ssociated with ordinary Bell’s paralysis (facial 
| aralysis)—admittedly the result of exposure to cold 
it; draughts, &c.—it is hardly likely to be the case 
| hat sixth-nerve paralysis without paralysis of seventh 
ften results merely from cold. Personally I have 
ever seen sixth-nerve paralysis associated with 
Tdinary facial paralysis, but, as I have said, I have 
ay seen isolated sixth-nerve paralysis the initial 
No. 5076, 
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sign of what afterwards became a widespread affection 
of the nervous system. 

Isolated third-nerve paralysis is a fairly common 
affection. In nine cases out of ten it is probably 
syphilitic in origin. It may occur without other signs 
of nervous disease, and clear up completely under 
appropriate treatment. It may also occur in cases of 
tabes or general paralysis, and there also it may com- 
pletely disappear under treatment. It may be assumed 
to be the result of gummatous formation in the nerve 
Sheath, for the presence of a chronic degenerative 
disease, like tabes or general paralysis, does not at all 
preclude the possibility of the development. of mani- 
festations of active syphilis. In some cases of intra- 
cranial growth third-nerve paralysis is an initial sign, 
but it is not common to get this alone; other nerves 
are usually involved as well, a fact easily under- 
stood when the anatomical relations, both of the 
herve and of its nucleus, are remembered. And it 
should be kept in mind that in some cases of pituitary 
tumour such paralysis is present, although the classical 
signs of intracranial growth may be absent. I need 
only mention those curious cases of so-called migraine 
ophthalmoplegique—severe headache, usually one-sided 
—with paresis of the third nerve, which under the 
influence of repeated attacks becomes permanent 
paralysis. These cases are obscure in origin, for they 
go on for many years and may yield only rare post- 
mortem information. But in some of them actual 
involvement of the third nerve, either in growth or in 
inflammation, has been found. 

Perhaps the most common affection of ocular move- 
ments is from a mixed affection of ocular nerves. Such 
an affection is common in diphtheritic paralysis. It is 
also frequent in encephalitis lethargica, but in some of 
these cases Iam convinced that the affection is very 
slight; it is then usually transitory, and the patient 
may make a complete recovery. Myasthenia gravis fre- 
quently comes under the notice of ophthalmic surgeons, 
and in this disease the ocular nerve affection is usually 
striking, because it is often so complete—double 
ptosis and almost complete paralysis of ocular move- 
ments. It is also striking because of its occasional, 
if temporary, complete or partial disappearance, and 
thus tragic mistakes have not infrequently been made 
of regarding such cases as “‘ hysterical’’ because of this 
extraordinary variability. I think one cannot be too 
careful in regard to the diagnosis of hysteria in cases 
of ocular paralysis. In more than one instance I have 
known cases of myasthenia gravis mistaken for cases 
of hysteria, and I have known the same mistake made 
with reference to cases of disseminated sclerosis in 
which ocular paralysis, sometimes of only one sixth 
nerve, has been the earliest sign. Graves’s disease is 
one of those conditions in which weakness of ocular 
movements is frequently present and sometimes very 
persistent ; and I have known it present long after the 
characteristic signs of Graves’s disease have disappeared. 
I have’: also known—although I think this must be 
unusual—a patient with Graves’s disease come for 
advice because of diplopia without any complaint of 
other symptoms. I need only just mention cases of 
cavernous sinus thrombosis, familiar, I fear, to most 
ophvhalmic surgeons, as another group of cases in which 
ocular palsies occur. 

Visual Failure. 

I should now like to say a few words about those 
cases of visual failure associated with widespread 
affection of the nervous system. Cases of impaired 
vision naturally seek advice at an eye hospital, and if 
there are any here who did me the honour to come to 

1y out-patient clinic when I was still seeing out- 
patients at. Queen-square they may remember the 
extraordinary number of patients attending there who 
were suffering from tabes or general paralysis with 
optic atrophy. I. was fortunate to have these cases; 
they were mostly referred to me by my colleagues at 
Moorfields. WhenlI see a case of optic atrophy in a 
patient who has signs of tabes—loss of knee-jerks and 
lightning pains, and without ataxy—I am always 
apprehensive that such a patient will sooner or later 
develop the signs of general paralysis. I have seen 
this so often that perhaps I needlessly anticipate it. 
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For such a development is not invariable. The case 
may really be one of tabes, but it is remarkable 
how rarely ataxy is superadded, and the converse 1S 
true of ordinary cases of actual ataxy in walking, optic 
atrophy rarely appearing in such cases. But I think 
ophthalmic surgeons will agree with me that tabetic 
optic atrophy—so-called grey or primary atrophy— 
nearly always leads to complete blindness, usually in 
a very brief period of time. Let me here remark on 
the curious difference between this form of optic 
atrophy and that pallor of discs which is so very 
common in cases of disseminated sclerosis; I think 
it is now generally acknowledged that the cause of disc 
pallor in disseminated sclerosis is an antecedent retro- 
bulbar neuritis. There is frequently a_ history of 
temporary obscuration of vision, the result doubtless of 
a patch of inflammation in the nerve behind the eye- 
ball; but it is sometimes impossible to get a history of 
such temporary obscuration, and one must then suppose 
that the primary affection was very slight and of short 
duration. But disc pallor supervenes, usually much 
more of the temporal side of the disc, but not 
infrequently genera] in character. The striking thing 
to me is that in such cases you may often 
have extreme disc pallor with 6/5 of vision. And 
in contrast to the optic atrophy of tabes such 
atrophy never proceeds to blindness. At all events, 
I can say that I have never seen a patient 
with pale discs in disseminated sclerosis com- 
pletely blind. I have known blindness in one eye 
following an unusually severe attack of retrobulbar 
neuritis, but blindness of both eyes never. One has 
also to remember that optic neuritis may be present in 
disseminated sclerosis, no doubt identical in causation 
with the neuritis which does not show itself at the 
disc, and in rare cases this may be the only obvious 
sign of the disease. I can recall a case sent tome by 
Mr. J. B. Lawford with slight optic neuritis in each eye. 
The patient was a young lady of good physique, living 
under very healthy conditions, who had sought his 
advice because of some impairment of vision. The only 
other sign of nervous disease when I first saw her 
besides the optic neuritis was an extensor plantar 
response on one side, but within 18 months she had 
developed all the classical signs of disseminated 
sclerosis, and she died less than two years from the 
onset of her eye trouble. I need only just allude 
to that curious fact, now, I think, familiar to all 
of us, that optic neuritis is so often present, even 
in cases of intracranial tumour without any detectable 
impairment of vision and without any complaint of 
visual failure on the part of the patient. It is a fact 
of, I think, immense importance and of great interest, 
and its discovery is perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion made by a physician to ophthalmology. 


Defects in Visual Fields. 


I should now like to say a few words about the defects 
in visual fields which are probably equally familiar to 
ophthalmic surgeons and physicians, although 1 am 
bound to say that physicians do not seem to be quite so 
quick at recognising their existence, possibly because 
they are not so familiar with their importance. I 
remember on one occasion sending into hospital a 
patient who had been suddenly seized with weakness of 
the left leg and left arm, and who I found also had 
left homonymous hemianopia. After her admission to 
hospital I saw her with the house physician. By that 
time the weakness of the arm and leg had almost passed 
off, and the house physician, with due diffidence, I must 
say, suggested that the condition had been, and was, a 
functional one. I asked him about the fields of vision. 
He had not thought of them, and I was easily able to 
convince him that definite homonymous hemianopia 
was still present. I may say that I know that this still 
persists in the patient, although it is now several years 
since her attack; this leads me to remark how rare it 
is for hemianopia to disappear. I have seen two cases 
in which complete clearing up of homonymous hemian- 
opia took place. One case, sent to me by Mr. Percy 
Fiemming, was that of a girl aged 15 in whom hemian- 
opia appeared after an attack of scarlet fever. We 


both verified the presence of the condition, but Mr. 
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Flemming saw her about a year later and found that 
it had entirely disappeared. The other case was one 
sent me by Mr. J. H. Fisher. This was an old but very 
clever lady who had not only left hemianopia, but also 
repeated slight Jacksonian ‘fits, and remained in a 
precarious condition for several. weeks. The fits ceased, 
but the hemianopia was still present; finally this 
also completely cleared up, although the clearing u) 
was preceded by curious hemiopic hallucinations such 
as have been described in some cases. The hallucina- 
tion in this case was of a little girl looking over the 
patient’s left shoulder as she read—a definite “but 
pleasing hallucination in her blind fields. This gradually 
faded away—much to the patient’s regret—as the field 
was restored. I may mention in explanation of her 
regret for the pleasant lost hallucination that this lady 
was the happy mother of many daughters and of several 
sons. After this attack she lived for several years in 
good health. . 

I think it is very important to be on the outlook for 
quadrantic or-other sectional defects. They are quite 
easily missed, at all events by physicians, and I have 
known cases in which the visual difficulty complained 
of by patients was put down to “ liver,’’ or some equally 
vague cause—cases in which careful examination with 
the perimeter would have revealed the presence of 4 
partial homonymous field defect. 

I need only briefly refer to the field defects iu 
pituitary cases, usually, of course, of both tempora 
fields. Itis strange how often a patient with temporal 
hemiopia in one eye presents himself or herself wher 
the other eye has become completely blind. It is to be 
presumed that the patient has only discovered the 
visual trouble when one eye has become blind or the 
seriousness of whatever visual inconvenience has beet 
experienced has not been earlier recognised. Bu 
we can often obtain from such a patient a clear histor} 
that the nasal field of the now blind eye had beei 
present when the temporal field had gone. X rays noy 
help us greatly in the diagnosis of such cases. I neet 
not refer to other features in the symptomatology o 
these cases, but I think many of you must have bee 
struck, as I have been, with the curious variability 
in their response to treatment by organic extracts 
I have known more than one case in which extra 
ordinary improvement has taken place after treatmen 
with thyroid. I have known others in which pituitary 
extract has been equally efficacious, and Mr. Fishe 
has told me of a case in which first thyroid an 
subsequently, after a relapse, pituitary was efficaciou 
in clearing up the symptoms. The question of operatio} 
in some of these cases is an extraordinarily difficul 
one. If there is any chance of the condition bein 
cystic, operation has some chance of success ; if itis. 
glandular hyperplasia—and, of course, I have know: 
many cases quite untouched by such treatment—treat 
ment by organic extracts would be called for and operativ 
measures would probably be unsuccessful. Yet if th 
patient were in urgent pain, as in some cases I hay 
seen, I should feel strongly inclined to advise 4 
exploratory operation in the hope of giving at leas 
relief. It is rather remarkable in these cases hor 
rarely optic neuritis is present. It is nearly always 
primary atrophy, I suppose from pressure. Personall 
I have only seen one case with symptoms of pituitar 
tumour with optic neuritis; this case I saw a goo 
many years ago through the kindness of Mr. Richardso 
Cross, and I understand the patient afterwards becam 
quite well. : 

It would be rather fascinating to go on and conside 
the suggestions recently made by Mr. Fisher as to th 
connexion between lLeber’s atrophy and pituitar 
changes. Some of you may remember that I brougl 
forward evidence which seemed to lend support 1 
his views. It would also be interesting to comside 
his somewhat revolutionary ideas as to the causes § 
migraine, although I think any evidence I would offt 
in regard to this would certainly not. support his ver 
original views on this subject. But I feel I have sa! 
enough, and I would only in conclusion venture | 
express the hope that physicians and ophthalm: 
surgeons during this session of our section may leat 
much from each other. : . 
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/aquiry and advancement of knowl 
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Specialisation in Dermatology. 


emmation of dermatolog 
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scientific medicine and pathology. 





\mpiricism by the orthodox. 
, like contended for its retention 
‘llotted territory, 


by, 










/netive qualification was often not his 
j? dermatological study, but the f 


jptivity within the hierarchy of the medical school. 


xetures on skin diseases of my old and revered friend, 
\t William Jenner, which sold out the numbers of the 
\edical Gazette in which they were published, and also 
ite lectures of Jonathan Hutchinson at the College of 


Ninosts which so profusely illustrated dermatological 


/agnosis—conspicuous instances of the successful 
.bours of the general physician and surgeon respec- 
ively in the specialty which this society exists to 
‘lvance. It would be difficult to postulate any 
“gument in favour of a separate specialty for eye, 
+f, nose and throat, or nervous System which could 
with equal propriety be urged on behalf of similar 
ecialisation for the skin. In health the skin presents 
, Wonderful study of protective, thermo-regulative, 
‘Mretory, and tactile and other sensory functions, 
Jart from its beautiful appendages of hair and nails. 
all organs it is the most extensive in superficies and 


poses the largest surface to nox, whether physical, 
g y 
Unlike most other 











-€mical, parasitic, or microbic. 
‘gans, it presents a high degree of visibility to the 
agnostician, and while skin diseases occasion a 
|aximum of distress and disquietude to their victims, 
elr successful treatment is a source of satisfaction as 
| ofound and gratifying as any within the whole range 
therapeutics. 
‘White, therefore, we gladly recognise the helpfulness 
Specialisation in the invention and perfection of new 
‘ans of diagnosis and in the discovery and enrichment 
,Ourarmamentaria in the Struggle with disease, there is 
, ed to be on the alert against its too exclusive pursuit 
b tS exaggerated claims. It behoves us to keep the 
Se of our Specialty broad, and whilst knowing every- 
| ing of something to endeavour also to know some- 
ing of everything, not permitting the reputation of 
> Specialist and expert to rest upon fastidious 
locence of all domains of knowledge other than their 
B. there is new light to be got from a cross- 
‘tilisation of the sciences; our conventional differ- 
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at specialism, but 
y, which medicine is, as in all other 
great credit standing 
othe specialists who have enlarged the boundaries of 
mowledge, enriched our vocabulary, augmented our 
ibraries, and swelled our periodical publications. We 
nay not accept without reserve the advice of Mephisto- 
manifestly impossible 
hat one man can learn every science, ‘‘ who learns the 
ttmost that he can does well, the secret of our art is 


yet we may appraise the mutual 
‘dvantages Which the division of labour in scientific 


edge have bestowed 


| An interesting and chequered history has attended the 

y from the parent stem of 
Time was within 
;ving Memory when such‘a Specialty was viewed with 
.isparagement, and even suspected of complicity with 
Physician and surgeon 
within their respective 
and united in resisting its severance 
yom both and its erection into a Specialty of its own. 


When the infant department at length struggled into 
ykistence at a general hospitalit was not unusually con- 
ded to some assistant physician or surgeon whose dis- 


superior devotion 


act that his col- 
yagues had not allotted to him any other particular 


,@6 us, nevertheless, gratefully recall the classical 
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entiation of knowledge has no counterpart in nature, 


nor is the human body compacted of water-tight com- 
partments. The specialist is sometimes apt to be 
absorbed in the pursuit of little game and become lost in 
a@ maze of uninspired research. We need breadth of 
view; medical philosophers with insight and foresight 
are few and far between, and their production is hardly 
facilitated by the present trend of medical education 
and professional aspirations. Possibly the tendency to 
over-specialisation, to exalt the output of the laboratory 
over the observation of the ward, to pursue the micro- 
scopic into the metaphysical mist of the ultra-visible, has 
narrowed the range or fogged the clarity of our concep- 
tions, and led to the neglect of a wider culture upon 
which alone a sound pathology can be based. We have, 
perhaps, sometimes paid too much homage to the microbe 
and lost sight of the man amid the magnificent and luxu- 

riant fiora and fauna of the bacteriological laboratory. 

That which seemed a success in the laboratory has often 

turned out a dismal failure in the practical test of the 

work-a-day world. The possibilities of environment, 

as I have many times observed, are not exhausted by 

the confectionery of the laboratory, while the poten- 

tialities of evolution and of synthetic bio-chemistry may 

transcend even the limits dreamt of in the philosophy 

of the bacteriologist or parasitologist. 





































Evolution and the Specificity of Disease. 


It has been a favourite theme of mine Since 1881, a 
theme in which I was encouraged by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, to bring the doctrineof evolution to bear upon the 
specificity of disease and to Suggest that we have been 
apt to regard micro-organisms too much in the light of 
their fortuitous and unfortunate association with 
diseases of man and too little in the light of their 
own life-history. The raison d’étre of fission fungi in 
the minds of some extreme Specificists would appear to 
be the infliction on mortals of exanthematic and other 
diseases; for such purposes they hold they are and 
were created; whereas in place of this anthropo- 
centricity I apprehend the truer view to be that it is 
just so far as living tissues, under certain conditions, 
afford suitable soil for their growth, multiplication, and 
distribution that there is any relationship between the 
two. The soil is not less important than the seed in 
determining pathogenicity and in differentiating speci- 
ficity. Yet, as I said in 1889 :— 

“Tf it be true that. in the life-history of the lowest of 
organic things lie the momentous influences which deter. 
mine plagues and pestilences, it is reasonable to believe that 
in organisms whose cycle may be less than an hour, and 


whose rate of propagation is incalculable, evolution must be 


powerfully at work eventuating in the survival of those most 
fitted to their environment, and that in this, as in other 
directions, man’s influence may modify natural selection, 
and by acting in accordance with law may learn to conquer 
nature by submitting to her.” 

Nevertheless, even now you can hardly take up any 
ordinary text-book of medicine without finding the old 
hard-and-fast specificity theory of disease explicitly 
stated or implicitly inferred. As Trousseau declared, 
so we are told to-day, ‘‘ La spécificité domine toute la 
pathologie, toute la thérapeutique, en un mot toute la 
médecine.’’ The orthodox credo runs somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘I believe that diseases, especially those 
which are communicable, are due each to a Specific 
microbe, which is always derived from a pre-existing 
Similar organism in a previous case of the disease. 
That such specific diseases always breed true and never 
arise de novo. That immunity from attack can only be 
purchased by preventive inoculation either with the 
specific organism, alive or dead, or with aserum charged 
with a specific antitoxin derived therefrom.”’ 

On the other hand, I. have long contended that 
specificity of diseases is relative, not absolute: that 
new species have evolved from time to time, that 
starting from common infective agency by variation 
and natural selection specific diversities of type may 
emerge, and that, instead of always breeding true, 
aberrant and atypical examples and nondescripts are 
commonly observed. That the condition of the blood 
and tissues of the body exposed to so-called zZymotic 
or infective disease powerfully influences the virus of 
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disease to the extent of modifying, intensifying, or | 


nullifying the morbid process, as soil influences the 
growth and results of the seed sown upon it. That the 
environment of the body may also potentially affect its 
vulnerability to or immunity from disease. That if 
the nature of the materies morbi of specific infective 
diseases be organic or microbic, such lowly organisms 
as have been causally associated with certain diseases 
are likely to be profoundly influenced by the soil upon 
which they are cultivated, and are therefore peculiarly 
liable to evolutionary changes in the course of their 
rapid propagation and multiplication. That the patho- 
genetic properties of such organisms or viruses may be 
acquired, lost, modified, or varied during their serial 
cultivation in living bodies or other culture media. 
That seeing that the possible modes of reaction of 
the living body to noxious agencies or influences are 
limited in number and nature, similar or identical 
symptoms may be occasioned by different pathogenetic 
causes ; while the same pathogenetic agencies may 
occasion different symptoms in different persons. That 
the first line of defence against invasion of the human 
body by infective diseases is a sanitary environment, 
pure air and water, good food, clean clothes and 
houses, and that such environment not only permits 
but promotes healthy living, which itself tends to raise 
the normal resistant powers of the body and the blood. 

When I promulgated such views in the eighties of 
last century I was told by my reviewers in the medical 
press that ‘‘ such teaching runs counter to all the best 
work of modern times’’; that I was “‘ essaying with 
all the vigour of youth to demolish the theories of 
specific disease which have sufficed to satisfy the 
acutest physicians of this and every age’’; and I was 
pontifically warned that when I had reached the 
experience of those authorities whose opinion I con- 
demned I should be less eager to adopt them. The 
sequence of events, however, has not borne out the 
vaticinations of my critical mentors. On the contrary, 
I could quote abundantly from the most recent publica- 
tions vindication and confirmation of my views on 
specificity and evolution in disease of 40 years ago. 

Pathology of Contagia. * 

It is common knowledge that bacteriology has failed 
to demonstrate microbic causes in some of the most 
typical infective specific diseases, and the view is now 
being accepted in some quarters that the intimate 
nature of contagia may be rather of the character of an 
organised or unorganised ferment, or something neither 
vegetal nor animal, on the borderland of the organic 
and inorganic, capable under suitable conditions of 
gathering pathogenic properties de novo and liable to 
specific differentiation, according to the soil upon which 
cultivation takes place. Light may not improbably be 
thrown on the intimate pathology of contagion by study 
not only of fermentive processes but of katalysis and 
contact actions, from which chemico-physics is deriving 
new and astonishing results. 

The study of so-called ‘‘ deficiency diseases,”’ together 
with the vitamine hypothesis, has assisted in calling 
attention to novel and far broader views in etiological 
pathology. The almost exclusive search for the last 
two or three decades of positive extrinsic causes, such 
as microbes, for all so-called specific diseases of man 
and animals has made it difficult for some minds even 
to contemplate a negative nutritional explanation of 
diseases with such characteristic symptoms as scurvy, 
beri-beri, rickets, pellagra, and kerato-malacia. It is 
therefore refreshing to find among orthodox patho- 
logists the acceptance of such non-microbic causation 
of specific diseases. Even in disease in which the 
presence of a parasite is indubitable, the modus operandi 
may be both non-specific and yet highly character- 
istic. Take scabies, for example, with its poly- 
morphism of papules, vesicles, excoriations, and 
pustules; do these phenomena constitute a specific 
disease? May not a similar question be asked in the 
case of some diseases which are also associated with 
vegetal or animal parasites? 


Conclusion. 


But to return to my theme of specificity and evolu- 
tion in disease. of the man versus the microbe, or the 
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importance of soil as well as seed; I rejoice to find in 
recent literature ample confirmation of my severely 
criticised thesis of 40 years ago. Writing on the trans. 
mutation of bacteria, Dr. 8. Gurney-Dixon observes © 
that ‘‘No single property of bacteria can be regarded 
as specific,’ and that the pathogenesis attributed to 
an organism may be dissociated from it. Again, 
almost repeating my words, he says: ‘* Species of 
bacteria have developed from a common stock. In the 
case of some of them the differentiation dates from a 
remote past and the specific characters are compara- 
tively fixed. In the case of others differentiation 
is of more recent date and the newly acquired 
characters are less permanent and ‘reversion’ in one 
or other character is more frequent.’ Yet again, 
‘‘there is no reason to doubt and abundant evidence to 
support the opinion that in this field of life, as in others, 
the forces of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest have been at work and have resulted, in the 
course of ages, in the evolution and differentiation of the 
various types of bacteria which we recognise and dis- 
tinguish to-day. ...... It is reasonable to expect that 
amongst the bacteria natural variation would occur with 
greater frequency than amongst higher forms of life ; 
such variations would be more readily noted in 
their case, since as many as 30 or 40 successive genera- 
tions may be observed in the course of 24 hours.’’ Not 
only does the light of evolution help us to understand 
the genesis of specificity in disease, and to recognise 
the potency of environment upon health, of soil upon 
unicellular organisms assoctated by parasitism with 
pathogenesis, but also by realising that the metazoa, 
including mammals and man, are the ‘‘heirs of-all the 
ages.’ This truth recalls to us the affinities of the 
highest with the lowliest whose cells have never 
entered upon colonial life, as seen in inflammation and 
reparation in neoplasms, benign and malign; in the 
case of the latter helping us to elucidate them by the 
study of embryonal reversion of cell-type and of bastard 
forms of conjugation and reproduction. 

I close as I began by pleading for breadth of view and 
a wide and philosophic pursuit of the basic principles 
of our science and art. The wise pathologist should be 
a man ‘‘ willing to listen to every suggestion, but deter 
mined to judge for himself. He should not be biassec 
by appearances, have no favourite hypothesis, be of nm 
school, and in doctrine have no master.”’ 
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BEFORE passing on to consider the operative treat 
ment of cancer of the large bowel, which is the subjec 
of this discussion, it is of vital importance that w 
should, in the first instance, endeavour to obtain 
thorough grasp of the factors which determine th 
development of cancer in this situation, not only with 
view of arriving at the best methods of treating it whe 
it exists, but especially for the much more importa 
purpose of diminishing the incidence of this dead} 
scourge, which apparently claims a larger number ¢ 
victims every year. If we can obtain a clear idea ‘ 
the conditions which antedate and produce cancer ' 
the large bowel we may be in a position to control ¢ 
prevent its development. Is any problem more i 
portant to the community or more interesting to us* 
individuals than this? 
Causal Factors of Cancer in the Large Bowel. 

The causal factor which is common to cancer in ar 
part of the body is ‘‘traumatism,’’ using the word 
its widest sense. Another factor is a degenerath’ 
change in the tissues of the body, brought about in ti 
vast majority of cases by the products of -intestin 
re eee 


1 Comprising remarks on the discussion of the Surgical Treaime 
of Malignant Disease of the Colon held at the Medical Society 
London, Dec. 6th, 1920. 
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In chronic intestinal stasis there ure two distinct 
factors, the primary, which is Simply and solely 
mechanical; and the secondary, which is essentially 
toxic and results from the effects of the mechanica 
or traumatic factor. 

Iam assuming that the reader is familiar with the 
condition I call chronic intestinal stasis, since I have 
described it so fully on many occasions during the last 
20 years. The behaviour of the individual to stasis 
varies enormously. This variation depends chiefly on 
the resisting power of the subject at a time when first 
exposed to its influence. The vitality may be reduced 
by bad or unsuitable food, unsatisfactory hygienic 
surroundings, exposure to cold, &c. In the face of the 
very different opinions that are held on the subject of 
the treatment of stasis it is most important that we 
Should be thoroughly familiar with every detail of the 
varied aspects it presents. 





| auto-intoxication or by syphilis, 
The third factor I will call x, since it is at present 
unknown to us. It may be an organism, but we are 
-entirely in the dark as to its nature and behaviour. 
: Although we are ignorant of the nature of this agent, we 


or by both together. 








































are justified in assuming that it does not come into 
action except in the presence of the results of, the 
traumatic and degenerative factors without which it 
cannot obtain a foothold in the tissues. 

Can we prevent the incidence of x by removing the 
‘traumatic and toxic factors on which it depends? This 
would seem to be distinctly probable. 

How can we avoid the effect of the traumatic and 
jtoxic factors of chroric intestinal stasis and syphilis ? 
}\I believe that if the State were sufficiently alive to 
the interests of the community to take the necessary 
‘action syphilis might be very materially reduced and 
| possibly finally eliminated altogether by legislation. 
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Itis also probable that much of the degenerativ 


‘that ensues from syphilis might be modified or even Bee A alee cneenimeit: Little EY 
;ayoided by early and efficient treatment. I will not Perhaps i can put the case best by describing extreme 
} refer more fully to the influence exerted 


degrees of this condition 


Take the patient with little vitality who makes 
to form resistances or retaining membranes, whose pelvic 
colen elongates enormously, whose iliac, descending, and 
transverse segments of the large bowel become progressively 
elongated, tortuous, and prolapsed, and whose cecum and 
ascending colon dilate and prolapse considerably. The 
absence of any acquired membrane or crystallisation of 
lines of force tending to obviate or control the prolapse of 


by syphilis in 
the production of cancer, but will endeavour to show 
how the traumatic and toxic effects of intestinal stasis 
‘manifest themselves, and in that way to demonstrate 
the means necessary to eliminate their influences. 

_ et us take these factors in their order. How far can 
wwe influence the most important of these—namely, 
‘fraumatism? The gastro-intestinal tract affords an 
/ excellent illustration of the manner in which traumatism 
produces ulceration and cancer. It is necessary for 
‘the development of cancer that the ulcer should be 
sufficiently chronic. But as regards the tongue, the 
pharynx, the cesophagus, the lesser curvature of the 
stomach and the immediate vicinity of the pylorus— 
‘sancer develops in just such spots as are constantly 
ff Xposed to injury, either in the form of impact or 
istrain. The same applies to the incidence of cancer in 
jhe large bowel, but this we will consider more fully 
iat. It is clear that if we can obviate the irritation 


pf the tongue by a ragged tooth or other source of 
jraumatism we can certainly prevent the development 
ot cancer in this situation. We know also that if such 
(1 irritant is left to exert its baneful influence for a 
sufficient length of time it will almost certainly pro- 
uce cancer. The development of cancer in the 
jongue and elsewhere is therefore largely a question of 
ime. The same applies to cancer of the oesophagus, 
stomach, and large bowel, in which, however, the 
| nechanical conditions are somewhat more complicated 
han in the case of the tongue. 

| As regards the intestinal tract, the mechanical factor 
/8 bound up intimately with the toxic factor in the 
| ondition to which I have given the name of chronic 
/Mtestinal stasis. Can we learn anything from the 
,mmunity of the duodenum and small intestines from 
ancer? In this portion of the alimentary canal, and 
Specially in the duodenum, we have in action the 
Hegeral factors that determine the presence of cancer 
‘a the rest of the intestinal tract. They are the 
nechanical factor, the toxic factor, and presumably 
‘he factor which I call x That the last factor is 
nable to exert its influence upon an ulcer which is 
ften very chronic in this locality cannot be due to the 
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' js ‘ att < Diagram, by Dr. Jordan, showing. the radiographic appearances of 
ance of bile or of the pancreatic secretion, since an extreme case of chronic intestinal stasis in the first group. It 

ieee develops freely in the ducts of the organs was taken while the patient was in the recumbent posture. It is 
ecreting these juices. Infective organisms may flourish sufficiently clear to require no further detailed description. 


1 the diseased duodenum. Why is that which produces 
‘ancer in abeyance? Dr.N.Mutch reminds me that the 
rea of freedom from the effects of the factcr x corre- 
ponds to the distribution of enterokinase, the ferment 
ferments which activates the precursor of trypsin, 
| 46 Secretion of the pancreas. It exists in quantity in 
ie duodenum and in a diminishing amount through the 
mall intestine. Has this material any influence on the 
,\ctor x? If not, what is the agent that prevents it 
| Xerting its usual effect in this situation? A study of the 
,"aSon for the freedom from cancer of the duodenum, 
ad to a lesser degree of the small intestine, may 
nfold the secret of the mode of action of x, the 
nknown factor, and may throw some light on the 
| eatment of this disease. : 
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the several portions of the bowel is the marked feature of 
this variety. There is no ileal kink and probably no 
control by the appendix. The small intestines are dilated 
and their walls are thin and flaccid. If the duodeno-jejunal 
angle is at all abrupt the duodenum is very widely dilated in 
its entirety, and its walls are soft and inelastic. The pylorus 
is but moderately spastic and the stomach is dilated, perhaps 
to a considerable extent, with little or no evidence of hyper- 
trophy of its walls. This explains the want of success of 
gastro-enterostomy alone in the treatment of this condition. 
There is very rarely any suspicion of duodenal or of gastric 
ulceration. The acquired band which anchors the gall- 
bladder to the pylorus, duodenum, and transverse colon is 
not developed, and gall-stones rarely complicate the condition. 


In this type auto-intoxication is the marked feature, 
abdominal symptoms, except for constipation and 
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flatulence, being absent or calling for comparatively 
little serious attention, unless perhaps in the c#ecum, 
ascending colon, and part of the transverse colon, the 
mucous membrane of the large intestine is inflamed to 
a varying extent, while the assocfated spasm of the 
muscular wall reduces its lumen, and allows of the 
passage of the intestinal contents through the bowel 
and over the inflamed mucous membrane in limited 
quantities only to be evacuated with great difficulty 
through the obstruction formed by a prolapsed elongated 
pelvic colon. This is shown clearly in an ordinary 
typical case in Fig. 1. 

This is the condition for which surgeons have, as they 
suppose, modified and improved on the operation of 
colectomy, which I suggested for it, by effecting a 
removal of the cecum and ascending colon, calling it a 
hemi-colectomy. They excise that portion of the large 
bowel in which are accumulated the faecal contents 
_ whose passage through the rest of the colon is 
obstructed by the elongation, angulation, and prolapse 
of the pelvic colon and by the spasmodic contraction of 
the muscular wall of the descending and iliac colon, 
due to the infection and inflammation of the mucous 
membrane lining it. Can any procedure be ,more 
illogical ? 

Assuming my description of the mechanics of this 
condition to be accurate, and radiography has rendered 
it perfectly capable of ocular demonstration, what is 
one to think of the attempts to meet the situation by 
operations performed with the object of suspending or 
fixing the dilated, over-distended caecum, or of shorten- 
ing the mesentery of prolapsed partions of bowel, or of the 
fixation of the mesentery to the anterior abdominal wall, 
or of excision of part of the elongated transverse colon ? 
The only excuse for the adoption of such methods is a 
want of familiarity with the physiology of chronic 
intestinal stasis and with its mechanics. The reason- 
ing person will ask himself, Why are the cecum and 
ascending colon distended, dilated, and prolapsed? 
The answer is perfectly obvious: they are in this con- 
dition because of the obstacle to the passage of their 
contents which exists in the bowel beyond. He will 
then naturally wonder by what means the removal of 
the sac containing the dammed-up contents. of the 
czecum and ascending colon can be benefited by their 
excision. He would argue that the obstruction in the 
remaining portion of the bowel could in no conceivable 
manner be affected by his surgical: procedure. He 
would realise that the removal of this sac would only 
entail the further damming back and infection of the 
contents of the small intestine, with disastrous results 
to the individual. 

The same criticism applies equally to the less radical 
procedures of suspension as initiated by Rovsing of 
Copenhagen in 1906. His treatment was adopted and 
modified by Coffey and other distinguished surgeons. 
If additional proof were required of the truth of thisit is 
afforded by the fact that if after a colectomy the patient 
is allowed to become constipated habitually for a long 
time, the residue of pelvic colon left at the operation 
elongates and may readily reach the great length it 
possessed before the operation, with all the associated 
disabilities. It again serves asan obstacle to the passage 
of material from the ileum, material is dammed back 
and the mechanical and toxic conditions which existed 
previously reappear. This can only be met by the 
excision of as much as possible of the elongated 
pelvic colon, and by ensuring that in the future this 
portion of the bowel shall not be overloaded and over- 
distended beyond its capacity. It is obvious that the 
small residual portion of colon left after a colectomy 
is not of a calibre sufficient to accommodate the 
products of 24 hours’ digestion, and to ensure perfect 
SERS it must be evacuated two or three times 
a day. 

The only rational means of meeting the obstruction 
in the large bowel and of freeing the ileal effluent is by 
the removal of the large intestine to the level of the 
pelvic colon. Not only is the entire inflamed and 


elongated portion of the bowel removed together with 
the part which has become over-distended, but the 
extremity of the ileum is inserted directly into the 
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lower limit of an elongated pelvic colon. In certai: 
circumstances it may not be possible to remove th 
bowel, but the ileal effluent may be freed as effectuall 
by dividing the ileum and putting it directly into th 
pelvic colon. The objection to such a procedure is th 
possible regurgitation of material into the large bowe 
and for this reason colectomy should be performe 
when feasible. The regurgitation may be controlled b 
the evacuation of the contents of the pelvic colon two ¢ 
three times a day. - 
Stasis in a Patient with Great Vitality. 

In the other extreme the symptoms of chronic inte: 
tinal stasis which result are mainly mechanical, aut 
intoxication being a less conspicuous feature of th 
condition. 

The patient is strong, vigorous, and full of fight. Th 
delay of material in the large bowel is met by the abundai 
formation of bands and membranes in certain situatio 
which are definitely localised, where they represent t) 


FIG, 2. 





iliac crest 6 





iliac crest 3 
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The arrows show the direction of the lines of resistance. 1. Indica 
the ileal kink. 2. The appendix passing up behind the ileum & 
controlling its lumen in the erect posture (it is secured by ev 
tionary bands to the back of the mesentery and is itself kinl 
and its distal portion obstructed by the anchoring adhesio. 
3. The strong band which obstructs the lumen of this portiotr 
the colon. 4. The band which extends down from the liver, 
bladder, pylorus, and duodenum. 5. The splenie flexure wh 
angularity is accentuated and whose lumen is correspondir 
diminished. 6. The deformity of the descending colon by a bi 
similar to3. 7. The last kink. 8. The circular band of mui 
fibre described by W. J. Mayo. 9. The internal sphincter. 


crystallisation of lines of force. I have explained the m 
of formation of these bands so clearly on many occas 
that if their causation has not been grasped I feel that ¢ 
repetition on my part will serve no useful purpose. 

The first to appear is the thickening on the under suri 
of the mesentery at the junction of the iliac and pel 
segments of the colon. This membrane develops and & 
later period diminishes the lumen of the bowel at t 
point progressively, and consequently obstructs. 
passage of the fecal matter through it. This partict 
band I call the “first and last kink,” the first 
it is the earliest to appear and the last because il 
the lowest of the several kinks in the drainage sche! 
Secondary to the obstruction exerted by this kink ba 
develop in the peritoneum on the outer aspect 0 
descending colon. The direction of the controlling ba: 
varies at different points of the bowel. Those sup rting 
splenic flexure are nearly vertical. They angu ate it 
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sduce its calibre. 


owel in a very marked manner, 
uodenum, and transverse colon a 


dditional support from any acquired membrane. 


/i1e lumen of the large bowel at 


‘ne peritoneal reflexion from the cecum and 

\hlon. Those about the hepatic flexure are almos 
“hey exert but little control on the flexure, 
iaterially affect its angulation. 


‘amsversely, and in this situatio 
| this portion of the bowel. 


« Below the level of the crest the acquired bands r 
come more vertical, 


nk is frequently present. 


acs A controlling appendix or a well-m 
|, acute the duodenum, and especially 


) uation varying with the stage of the disease. 
at material tends to accumulate behind 
“quired points of obstruction in an amount 


y 
4 


We extent of the diminution of the lumen of the intestine. 


2 


) 
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30ur or fighting power of the individual and with the 


ate of auto-intoxication. 
"4 
‘The type may be 
! fat in the tissues. 


Diverticulitis. 
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3 diagram, which appeared in illustration of a 
t® Lancer by the author (1920, i., 
$@ intestine laid open. It lay in a hernial sac. Its mesentery 
| loaded with fat. Note that the portion of the bowel imme- 
Mtely proximal to the point where it is obstructed is uniformly 
lated, while the rest shows the presence of a double row of 
ceuli Occupying the position of the appendices epiploice. 
| ley are Separated by a prominent ridge formed by a hyper- 
)Phied band of longitudinal muscle fibres. 


| tees may be observed in the large bowel proximal 
| hy point of obstruction, notin theimmediate vicinity of 
| Obstruction where the bowel is uniformly dilated, 

abaninterval. The changes consist in the forma- 
| Of hernial protrusions of mucous mem brane through 
, Muscular coat of the bowel. Later fecal concretions 
} 7-form in these diverticula. Infective processes 


letter to 
221), represents a loop of 
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Those attaching the descending colon 
mediately above the iliac crest are transverse, and often 
‘9 strong as to deform and constrict this portion of the 


Except for the acquired 
,amd which extends from the gall-bladder to the pylorus, 


little to the left of the 
epatic flexure, the transverse colon receives no definite 


This 
and which extends from the gall-bladder tends to diminish 


its point of attachment to 
|,and later to produce a considerable amount of obstruction. 
‘imilar acquired membranes develop on the outer side of 


ascending 
t vertical. 

and do not 
| Their direction gradually 
| anges so that just above the iliac crest they are arranged 


n may form a very strong 
ind which van materially drag on and obstruct the lumen 


apidly 
forming a membrane of varying 
‘rength surrounding and securing the cecum. Like ali the 
her acquired membranes, its function is to afford a resist- 
)1ce to the downward displacement of the viscus to which it 
arked ileal 
If the duodeno-jejunal junction 

its first part, is 
| oderately dilated, its muscular wall hypertrophied, and its 
\acous membrane perhaps ulcerated. The pylorus is hard 
id contracted, while the stomach is usually somewhat 
lated and its muscular coat hypertrophied. An ulcer may 
; present at the pylorus or in the lesser curvature, the 


In this type 
@ mucous membrane of the large bowel is not inflamed, so 


the several 
varying with 


‘Between these extremes of chronic intestinal Stasis 
,Qumerable intermediate stages and combinations 
ist, the conditions present varying with the degree of 
! 


modified by the abundant deposit 
As the result of this distension 
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may result and subsequently cancerous foci may form 
in the bowel damaged by traumatism. This condition 
is called diverticulitis, and it isidentical in its causation 
with the sacculi which form in the bladder wall. I 
described it and its causation in a paper in the Guy’s 
Hospital Reports, 1885, under the title of ‘‘ Pathology 
of Extravasation of Urine.’ A. brief abstract of the’ 
portion relating to diverticulitis was published in 
THE LANCET, Vol. I., 1920, p. 220, with an illustration 
Showing the mechanical condition. (See Fig. 3.) 

Radiological Evidence. 

Here I would like to call attention to the excellence 
of the radiologi¢al work extending over a period of 
many years, which Dr. A. C. Jordan has done in 
the patient study of.the condition of the intestine in 
chronic intestinal stasis. He has thrown a flood of light 
upon the mechanism of the gastro-intestinal tract and 
has made many original observations on the subject. 
He has demonstrated, by means of the bismuth meal 
with radiography, all the changes which I have 
described in the clearest manner possible, so that 
they are obvious to the most Superficial observer. I 
attribute his remarkable success to the fact that 
he made a point of being present at the operations on a 
very large number of cases. In this way he was able 
to elaborate his methods and to clear up many difficult 
points in the radiology of stasis which could not have 
been effected.in any other manner. I am greatly in his 
debt for his invaluable help in confirming my views on 
the causation of the changes in stasis. 











Different Frequency of Cancer in the Two Extreme Types. 

A matter of great importance is that those cases 
included in the first group of stasis do not get cancer of 
the large bowel any more than they get carcinoma of 
the stomach and cesophagus, while those in the second 
sroup are very liable to the formation of cancer at any 
of the points of obstruction produced by the acquired 
bands or in the situation of the muscle at the junction 
of the pelvic colon and rectum, to which Dr. W. J. 
Mayo called attention, and about the Sphincter ani. 
Another point is that the consistence of the contents 
of the large intestine varies greatly throughout its 
length, while in the cecum and ascending colon 
itis of a fluid or pasty consistence, in the descending 
iliac and pelvic portions of the colon it is usually 
firm and may be very hard. Therefore the physical 
character of the fecal matter is a matter of import- 
ance in the consideration of its effects upon and 
its capacity to pass through any portion of the bowel 
whose lumen is constricted to. a material extent. 
The explanation of the different frequency of cancer 
in the two extreme types is obvious. To exert 
traumatism at the seat of constriction it is necessary 
that there should be sufficient thrust produced by the 
muscular wall of the bowel, and again the mechanical 
effect of that thrust varies directly with the bulk and 
consistence of the portion of the intestinal contents 
which is forced against the partly obstructed segment 
of bowel, and with the degree of the obstruction. 

In the first group the very elongated bowel with 
its feeble muscular wall, with its inflamed mucous 
membrane and its very scanty contents exerts but a 
slight effect upon the mucous membrane at the junction 
of elongated loops of colon, the kinking or obstruction 
by membranes being non-existent in these cases. 
Instead of developing excessive power by the hyper- 
trophy of the muscle coat of the bowel the proximal 
colon gives up the struggle readily, dilates and pro- 
lapses. In the second group the bowel is not 
elongated, its wall is hypertrophied, the fecal con- 
tents are abundant and bulky, and the obstruction is 
acute and well defined. In the first group the enfeeble- 
ment of the muscle coat of the bowel resulting from the 
extreme degree of intestinal auto-intoxication eliminates 
the mechanical factor which in the case of the large 
bowel is responsible for the formation of cancer, but by 
causing degenerative changes in the breasts, uterus, 
Ovaries, and other organs, it renders them much more 
liable to cancer than the second group. 

It is of interest to note that this association of cancer 
with the cystic degeneration which results in the breasts 
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from chronic intestinal stasis is now being gradually | It was descri 
in a paper 

Cancer of the Large Bowel,”’ 
yol.i.,p.418. Clinically cancer of the large bowel is not 
usually recognised till the symptoms which indicate a 

varying degree of obstruction call the attention of the 
surgeon to the 
lumen produced by the growth. 


profession. It is many years since I 
called attention to it in the clearest manner possible. 
The same applies equally to the ovary, pancreas, liver, 
and other organs. Therefore it is obvious that the 
mechanical factor in ‘‘ chronic”’ intestinal stasis plays 
a vastly more important part in determining the pre- 
gence of cancer in the large bowel, as it does in the 
stomach, than does the toxic factor. 


Possibility of Elimination of Mechanical Causal Factors. 

Again the question arises, Can we eliminate the 
mechanical factors which determine the development 
of cancer in the large bowel? These factors are: 
(a) the constriction of the lumen of the bowel at several 
points by the formation of acquired bands or by the 
spasmodic contraction of a hypertrophied sphincter 
muscle; (b) the thrust of the hypertrophied muscle 
coat of the bowel proximal to the obstruction ; (c) the 
increasing desiccation of the contents of the large bowel. 

Dr. Hoffman has shown in his elaborate work? on the 
causes of death that cancer is increasing with great 
rapidity in civilised communities. He points out that 
while it apparently does not exist in savage life, it 
occurs just as frequently in the civilised savage as it 
does in the white man. The same would appear to apply 
to many of the lower animals in the wild state and in 
captivity. 

Dependence of cancer Upon stasis.—Stasis can be 
avoided by attention to the diet of the individual from 
birth, paraffin being used before meals so as to meet 
the unavoidable disadvantages of the mechanical 
relationship of the individual to his surroundings that 
civilisation entails. By mechanical relationship to 
surroundings I mean the very different and varied 
attitudes and exercises that are employed by the savage 
as compared with those of the civilised individual. For 
example, in civilisation the trunk is erect from morning 
to night, the recumbent posture being only assumed at 
night time. How different are the conditions in savage 
life ! 

That paraffin is of incalculable use in facilitating the 
passage of the contents of the intestine through a 
hampered pylorus, duodeno-jejunal junction, and 
terminal ileum is well recognised by the profession. 
By rendering the contents of the colon more fluid 
and by lubricating the mucous lining it obviates the 
formation of bands and spasmodic contraction of 
involuntary muscle fibres, diminishes the necessity for 
the thrust on its contents exerted by the muscle wall 
of the bowel, and influences very materially the 
character of the impact of the feces which are no 
longer hard and desiccated upon any point of constric- 
tion in the lumen of the large bowel. In other words, 
if you wish to avoid cancer of the large bowel use 
enough paraffin to render the fecal matter as it is 
expelled from the anus soft and non-irritating. Paraffin 
has afforded more comfort to the community and has 
prolonged life and avoided the development of disease 
more effectually than any other material of which I am 
aware. Further evidence of the dependence of cancer 
upon intestinal stasis is shown by what might be 
regarded as an intermediate state of civilisation from 
the physical standpoint, as in such countries as India 
and China. 

Locality of the growth.—Cancer develops in the large 
bowel at one of the points of constriction by acquired 
membranes or at the rectal sphincters. The exception 
is in the case of diverticulitis, in which the malignant 
growth arises in an area of the bowel proximal to the 
seat-of obstruction and not at the point where the con- 
striction exists. The treatment of carcinoma of the 
rectum has been excluded from this discussion, so I 
will not refer to it beyond stating that while in my 
experience no single operative procedure best meets 
the conditions present in all cases of cancer of the 
rectum and pelviccolon, the operation which I find the 
most effectual in picked cases involves the complete 
removal of the disease by the excision of the rectum 
and pelvic colon and all infected soft parts and glands. 


accepted by the 











































2 The Mortality from Cancer throughout the World, by F. L. 
Hoffman, Prudential Press, 1915, 
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situations are in the 
lumen is constricted by 
muscular spasm—viz. : (1) In the ascending colon at or 
about the level of the crest of the ilium; (2) in the 
transverse colon to the left of the hepatic flexure where 
the lumen of the bowel is 
band which extends down from the gall-bladder, liver, 
and pylorus; 
descending colon at or about the level of the crest; 
(5) in the colon at the junction of the pelvic and iliac 
segments in the situation of the last kink; (6) about the 
rectal sphincters. 


the locality and extent of the 
the intestines at the time of the operation (especially 
as regards accumulated contents), the vitality of the 
individual, the invasion of adjacent viscera or abdominal 
wall, the presence of secondary growths, the degree of 
intra-abdominal tension, 
the amount of fat present in the tissues, and the 
circumstances in which the operation is performed. 
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bed in the Clinical Journal, 1907 and 1908, 


entitled ‘“‘The Operative Treatment of — 
and in THE LANCET, 1908. | 


seat of progressive diminution of the 
As regards the locality of the tumour the common 


points of the bowel where its 
acquired adhesions or by 


constricted by the acquired 


(3) at the splenic flexure; (4) in the 


Treatment. 


The treatment of cancer of the colon must differ with 
growth, the condition of 


the .age and sex of the patient, 


There is one point of great practical interest in the 


operative treatment of cancer of the big bowel, and 
that is the rarity with which peritoneal adhesions form 
subsequent to operation. 
to the fact-that owing to the 
lumen of the bowel by the srowth, the muscle coat o! 
the intestine proximal to it becomes greatly hyper 
trophied, so that 
action and in a certain proportion of cases a variable 
amount of fluid lies free in the peritoneal cavity. - 
mention this as it eliminates to a very great exten 
the risk of adhesions which exists after all abdomina 
operations 
local obstruction of the lumen of the bowel an 
correspouding hypertrophy of its wall. 
the formation of inflammatory adhesions is exaggerate 
in the flaccid, inert, 
simple or toxic variety of stasis. 


This would seem to. be due 
gradual diminution of the 


the bowel is capable of vigorous 


of any extent in which there has been nt 
This risk © 
wasted intestine present in th 


Advantages of colectomy.—A careful study of th 


causation and the mechanics of stasis on which cance 
depends would indicate clearly that the ideal operatio 
for cancer of the large bowel is colectomy, providin 
that a sufficient length of pelvic colon can be secure 
into which the end of the ileum can be inserted directl 


and that. other conditions are favourable to its pe 
formance. The advantages which this procedure affor 
are as follows :— : A 

(1) A perfectly secure junction of the end of the ileum ' 
the pelvic colon can be readily effected; if this operation! 
performed skilfully the risk of leakage of the intestin 
contents is infinitesimally small, providing that the patie! 
has any residual power of repair. ° 
_ (2) The ileal contents are evacuated at once and freely! 
means of a Jarge cesophageal tube (usually No. 25) passed 1 
through the anus for about six inches above the junctio 
The tube is left in position for six days, by which time fir 
union has taken place at the junction. I have employed th 
method for more than 20 years, and I can onl yrecall one case 
namely, that of a young child—in which the end ofa tube p? 
duced any injury to the bowel, and that patient was in: 
apparently hopeless condition at the time of the operatic 
The contents of the ileum being fluid, and their consisteD 
being rendered still more so by the free admixture 
paraffin administered both by mouth and through the rec! 
tube, no such clogging occurs as too frequently takes pla 
when a large tube is used in a similar manner for resecti 
of a growth in the continuity of the large bowel. 

(3) If, as is too frequently the case, a large quantity 
material has collected in the colon behind the obstructi« 
it ig removed in its entirety and the system is at once fre 
from the deleterious effect of the poisoning it produces, 
well as from its mechanical results. 

(4) The abdomen is left quite flaccid after the operation, 
intra-abdominal tension being relieved by the removal 0 
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jlength of gut and its accumulated contents. It is difficult 

\/to exaggerate the importance of this factor of diminished 

|. intra-abdominal tension not only as regards the immediate 
» reduction of the risk to life, but also as affecting the comfort 
‘and ease of convalescence. 

(5) The prompt relief of the ileal stasis and of the con- 
sequences, which are the result of the damming back and 
infection of the contents of the small intestine, plays a very 
obvious part in the restoration of the patient to a state of 

} health and vigour not enjoyed for many years. 

,, (6) In the case of cancer in any situation other than about 
‘the last kink the resection of the colon removes the risk of 
‘growth taking place at a later date in this last position. 
/This risk is not a small one. I have removed the cecum, 
ascending and transverse colon for extensive carcinoma of 
)the ascending colon, and have seen the patient ten years 
later with a primary inoperable growth in the situation of 
‘the last kink. In this case the ileum was put into the end 
of the transverse colon so that the last kink still remained 
| operative as the obstruction responsible in the first instance 
for the growth in the ascending colon. , 

(7) Colectomy enables the operator to deal effectually with 
“any secondary glandular infection far more thoroughly than 
‘is possible in a partial resection, since all anxiety as to the 
interference with the circulation of the residual bowel is 
removed by its excision. 

(8) In a fat patient if the growth is in the ascending or 
transverse colon the risk may be somewhat reduced by 
dividing the transverse colon to the left of the middle line, 
excising the proximal large bowel, and putting the end of 
‘the ileum direct into the side of the pelvic colon. Against 
this is the time taken in closing the distal end of the colon 
and the possibility of regurgitation. 

- Unless the surgeon is perfectly familiar with the 
;mechanics of the large bowel in chronic stasis he may 
experience on the first occasion he performs colectomy 
sufficient difficulty in the removal of the colon as 
to render it a very serious operation. A knowledge of 
jthe arrangement of the acquired bands affords the 
/operator a ready means of removing the bowel quickly, 
jeasily, and with reasonable safety. 

The varying conditions which cancer of the large 
/bowel presents make its treatment of the greatest 
interest to the surgeon. The disgust and annoyance 
caused by a colostomy, together with the trouble it 
‘entails on the patient and others, render it advisable 
‘that the surgeon should not hesitate to take much risk 
\in avoiding its performance. The dread that the public 
thas of infection is another Strong argument against 
rendering the existence of cancer conspicuous by a 
ycolostomy. The operative procedure necessary to avoid 
»a colostomy may sometimes make great demands on 
the skill, ingenuity, and judgment of the surgeon. 
_Yery much depends in most cases on the condition of 
|the pelvic colon and on the possibility of inserting the 
divided end of the small bowel into it well beyond the 
»growth. 























Extensive Scope of Colectomy. 

Perhaps nothing is so surprising as the remarkable 
yand prolonged benefit that will rrequently follow an 
operation on an irremovable carcinoma of the bowel by 
\the complete diversion of the fecal stream from it. 
/One has also to realise in performing short-circuit 
operations that life can be carried on in apparently 
perfect health with only a short length of small 
itestine. The surprises which extensive operative 
Measures may afford are often extraordinary, and 
unless there is evidence of secondary growth in 
heim organs there is practically no limit to the 
eld of operation. No procedure should be considered 
| 300 radical or too extensive in cases in which adjacent 
viscera have become involved in the growth, and the 
more familiar the surgeon is with intestinal surgery the 
nore readily will he carry out operations on conditions 
tet may at first sight appear to be hopeless and 
, hoperable. 

} Only on one single occasion have I excised the large 
)0wel in its entirety. The operation was done on a 
\Yatient who appeared to have a malignant growth 
 bstructing the iliac colon. Eleven years previously 
“ier left breast had been removed for cancer. On 
pening the abdomen a mass was seen obstructing the 
liaec colon. It was peculiar in that it did not surround 
| ihe bowel, but invaded it along its mesenteric attach- 
Ment. While freeing the diseased bowel I found that 
|. Similar growth extended in varying amounts along 
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the entire mesentery of the large bowel, even into the 
pelvic colon. I therefore proceeded to remove the entire 
colon, including the anal aperture. The end of the 
ileum was then sewn to the margin of skin which 
originally surrounded the anal orifice. The late Mr. 
Plimmer, with whom I discussed the case, was quite 
familiar with the pathological condition of the bowel. 
which he regarded as being secondary to the breast 
infection. The patient lived for some time and died 
from secondary growths, which were not observed at 
the operation. 

In a certain number of cases of acute obstruction in 
which the patient’s condition is such that any extensive 
procedure is inadmissible, the formation of a lateral 
anastomosis between the large bowel proximal to the 
growth and that distal to it, may be effected if the 
proximal bowel is not too distended and its wall too 
fragile. This does not free the growth from a certain 
amount of irritation from the fecal contents, since the 
contents of the bowel always tend to follow the normal 
course. Later it may be possible to remove the large 
bowel without the risk of infection and the added 
difficulty which a temporary fistula would afford. Again, 
in the same condition it may be advisable to divide the 
ileum and to put it directly into the pelvic colon, closing 
its distal end or draining it should the colon proximal 
to the growth be distended with faces. Later the colon 
can be removed if possible. 

If the growth is in the splenic flexure, unless the 
condition of the parts is such as to render a resection 
easy and safe, colectomy is the safest procedure. If 
the cancer is in the vicinity of the last kink and the 
condition of the growth and bowel is very favourable 
for resection this may be the safest course. But if the 
growth is of such a nature that to establish continuity 
of the divided ends of the colon would involve the 
patient in great risk, and especially if much material 
is dammed up in the colon, colectomy offers by far the 
best prospect of success. It is so much easier and 
safer in the large majority of cases to put the end of 
the ileum into the divided end of the pelvic colon ina 
colectomy than it is to join together the extremities of 
the large bowel after the excision of a growth. The 
risk of recurrence is also greatly diminished by the 
more extensive operation. 

In women, owing to the greater area of the abdominal 
cavity, colectomy is performed with much more facility 
than in the male. The degree of intra-abdominal 
tension and of laxity of the abdominal wall are very 
important considerations in deciding on the nature of 
the operation. With a loose abdominal wall in a 
woman advanced in years colectomy affords a minimum 
of risk. When there is a very considerable amount of 
intra-abdominal tension at the end of the operation it 
is advisable to make no attempt to bring the edges of 
the muscle wall together but merely to suture the 
margin of the skin incision together by means of such 
a suitable arrangement of sutures as will prevent 
the escape of the intestinal contents. In this manner 
the area of the abdominal wall along the length of the 
incision may be increased for a breadth of about four 
inches, and it may be rendered still more extensive and 
the intra-abdominal tension correspondingly diminished 
by undercutting the skin. By reducing tension in this 
manner a large number of lives have been saved which 
would have been lost had the muscle edges been brought 

together. As was pointed out earlier, intra-abdominal 
tension is a very potent factor in producing obstruction, 
especially at the duodeno-jejunal junction. 








EX-SERVICE TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS IN 
AMERICA.—Surgeon-General H. 8. Cumming, of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, has arranged for a number of 
specialists in tuberculosis, not members of the Public 


- Health Service, to visit the service hospitals, which contain 


15,000 ex-Service tuberculous patients, and to study the 
conditions with a view to standardisation and improve- 
ment. Dr. David Lyman, of Wallingfor, Conn., Dr. Victor 
Cullen, of Maryland State Sanitarium, and Dr. Martin E. 
Sloan, of Towson, Md., will officiate in the Eastern States: 
Dr. George T. Palmer, of Springfield, Ohio, in the Central 
States; and Dr. Henry Hoagland in the South-Western 
States. About two weeks will be spent in each hospital. 
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paratyphoid A in England, although something move 
seems to have been known of it in France and America, ; 
It was not, however, until the arrival of troops ors 
India to the theatre of war on the Western front that 
its appearance amongst our troops in France and 
Flanders became marked. Paratyphoid B, on the 
other hand, has been recognised in England for the last 
ten years. x 
Through the kindness of Colonel A. Bertram Soltau, 
until recently one of the consulting physicians to the 
armies in France, I am able to make use of the 
following table showing the total cases of enter ¢ group 
infection in the British armies in France :— 4 


‘4 


TABLE I.—Total Cases of T'yphoid and Paratyphoid in British 
Armies in France from the Commencement of Operations to 
Dec. 31st, 1918 (British Troops only). 3 


97 per cent. of Strength Inoculated. 


THE CLINICAL ASPECTS OF 
ENTERIC GROUP INFECTION 
AS MODIFIED BY PROTECTIVE INOCULATION. 
By J. R. HARPER, C.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. LOND., 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, R.A.M.C. (T.F.); HONORARY SURGEON, 9 
BARNSTAPLE AND NORTH DEVON INFIRMARY; LATE OFFICER 
COMMANDING 14TH STATIONARY HOSPITAL, B.E.F, 





THE disappearance during the war of typhoid and 
paratyphoid fevers as a constant and serious menace 
to the life and health of our armies in the field has been 
without doubt the most brilliant of the many successes 
achieved by the Army Medical Services. How this 
success has been obtained cannot be considered here, 
but when it is realised that in the South African War 


no less than 57,684 cases of enteric occurred in an army Case mortality 


of 557,653 of British officers and men, with 8225 deaths, Tunas Cases. Deaths: 7 (paroamaa 
or a case-mortality of 14 per cent., and that during the theese aus T.V.or T.A.B. ae tresvaees jean igo 
recent. war no more than 7423 cases occurred in the "2 ONE OA GY Saas a 
British armies in France, with a mortality of 3°58 per arts Total ... 2431 208 “9554 
it j ely 0 oO j i i Paratyphoid. 
cent., it is surely a matter for genuine satisfaction. Inoculated. with !T.A.B.. sta souaeeeas ine aide. 1°25 
Taking advantage of the experience, gained in former | Gninoculated.. ... + + 2694 enn ccoraetleges 1°29 
wars, that enteric was responsible for more deaths and a —— a 
sickness than the whole of the battle casualties, the aie Total ... 4001. asian 128 
Army Medical Services were prepared at the Com- | qoculated with T.V. or T.A.B. 878... ASKER 0°45 
mencement of hostilities to deal with so formidable an | Uninoculated... ... w+ ws. 65>) i ciead 2 rdgt S178 
adversary. The result of their labours, as we have hep ae ao 
ae 3 espe Total ... 941 6 ’ 063 
just seen, was extraordinarily successful, but even now ce athe Last 
it will not be possible to realise how much is owed to Grand total... ... 7423 266 3°58 


their intelligence and foresight until the medical history 
of the war comes to be written. It will then be 
recognised that the total deaths and incapacity, caused 
by a disease which had hitherto such a heavy death- 
roll, had been reduced to an incredible figure, taking 
into account the enormous number of men engaged in 
one particular theatre of the war. 

The method of protective inoculation introduced and 
elaborated by Sir Almroth Wright, with the result that 
over 97 per cent. of our men were inoculated, has 
entirely altered the character and has undoubtedly 
proved an important item in the prevention of this 
disease. At the same time it must be admitted that 
there were other very important factors at work—viz., 
the exceptionally capable sanitary administration, the 
great care taken in the feeding and comfort of the men, 


Comment on this table is almost unnecessary. The 
mortality amongst the uninoculated typhoids is particu- 
larly noteworthy. The paratyphoids are included 
under one group. The term ‘“‘enteric group ” is & 
useful method of classifying those cases where the 
agglutination results, whilst pointing to enteric group 
infection, do no suggest with sufficient definition the 
variety of the infection. 

These notes are prepared as the result of the experi- 
ence obtained whilst working in one of the largest 
special hospitals in the north of France, where special 
facilities were given for the reception, treatment, anc 
bacteriological investigation of this variety of case. The 
following cases were admitted as suspect enteric feve! 
from January, 1915, to December, 1918. 


‘ 


the elaborate arrangements for bacteriological investi- ’ yaa ay Ta 
gation, the prompt recognition by the regimental Year. Canes OSHED ES Snbseduently aia 
medical officers of the cases of suspect enteric, and Agia at hee 1821. th i 2 ea eae 1310 

the wisdom of the course adopted early in the war of T9IG fic. ae eh ARS ROLG Or ee kt 1150 
selecting special "hospitals for the investigation and VOLT ee vse see ee) NSBR onc serarineemn eras ee 
treatment of this disease; all these factors had their 19S a ie taal pak nS eet een neg! 

share in producing such an excellent result. 5586 3205 = 58°5 % 


TABLE III. 


The 3205 positive cases were made up as follows — 
1164 typhoid ... 36°2 per cent. ° 


Definition and Diagnosis of Enteric Group Infection. 


The term enteric group infection embraces a patho- 
logical condition which is the result of the invasion of 


: E 428 paratyphoid Ase Seti sib eibe 135 4, 5 
the body by the Bacillus typhosus, Bacillus para- 1128 paratyphoid Bo... we ve re SOB ns 
typhosus A or B. The clinical picture which follows, 431 enteric ZrOUp _—_.... + ara) se 


and which it is the purpose of this paper to describe, 
has been much modified since the protective inocula- 
tion against these diseases has been so completely 
carried out. Thus it is often that the symptoms are 
30 very mild and atypical, even to those accustomed to 
deal with them, that their diagnosis becomes a purely 
bacteriological investigation, whilst, on the other hand, 
there are times when the symptoms are so charac- 
teristically toxic that they resemble the enteric so often 
seen in the uninoculated. Between these extremes lie 
the larger proportion of cases upon which the careful 
study of enteric group infection will enable one to form 
a very definite and decided opinion. 

The position of the bacteriologist with regard to this 
infection is a highly important one, for he alone can 
positively diagnose it, and he alone can say when the 
patient is free from infection. Whilst the clinician is 
able ina very large number of instances to diagnose 
the condition’as one of the enteric group, it must be 
recognised at once that it is impossible for him upon 
clinical srounds to discriminate as to whether the 
patient is suffering from typhoid, paratyphoid A or B. 
Previous to the war it was extremely rare to find 


The total number of cases of enteric which passe 
through this hospital was larger than the numbe 
above, which only refers to those cases which require 
bacteriological investigation upon admission. ‘Th 
mortality was 3°5 per cent., closely agreeing with th 
official figures in Table I. 


Signs and Symbols in the Inoculated. 


We now pass to the consideration of the signs ap 
symptoms of this group disease as they occur in imnoct 
lated men. The following observations are based upe 
the examination and carefully recorded notes of 1 
cases collected chiefly between October, 1916, am 
November, 1917. During this period Major H. Marria 
Perry was the pathologist in charge of the laboratory ‘ 
14th Stationary Hospital. Iam much indebted to hu 
for the bacteriological data of the cases to whic 
reference is made, and also for his valuable help § 
readily placed at our disposal. The technique ado pt¢ 
for the agglutination test was that described m th 
directions issued from the Department of Patholog: 
University of Oxford, on behalf of the Medical Researc 
Committee. 
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| In describing the signs and symptoms of this 
| it should be remembered that both t 


fproduce a true bacillemia, 
body is free from invasion. 


group disease 
yphoid and paratyphoid 
and as a result no part of the 
The protective influence brought 
about by inoculation with the triple vaccine, the virulence 
of the particular infection, typhoid, paratyphoid A or B, and 
the resisting power of the individual will be the determining 
factors as to the severity of the attack, Expressed in genera] 
\ferms, it may be admitted that the more complete and 
|} tecent the inoculation the less likely is infection to take 
place and the milder will be the disease when infection does 
take place. Thus is explained the varied character of the 
disease from a mild febrile attack of a few days’ duration to 
she classical typhoid condition which we have been accus- 
jomed to see in the uninoculated civil population. 
' There are a certain train of symptoms commonly present 
n enteric group infection; there are others, less frequently 
seen, which are the result of the infecting organism attack- 
ng in particular a system or systems, where the symptoms 
ollowing the local defensive efforts become the prevailing 
ones and in some cases dominate the entire clinical picture. 
sather than being described as types or varieties of “enteric 
hey should be looked upon ‘as complications and be 
lescribed as such. For example :—(a) Respiratory : lobar 
meumonia, broncho-pneumonia, pleurisy, pleurisy with 
ffusion, empyema; (b) cerebral: insomnia, psychoses of 
various kinds, meningitis, cerebral lesions, local neuritis ; 
¢) intestinal: enteritis with or without ulceration, hemor- 
nage, peritonitis, perforation, appendicitis ; (d) urinary: 
nephritis, pyelitis, epididymitis; (e) vascular: thrombosis, 


eens. 
! TABLE LV. 


The following are the most common sign 
a their order of frequency :— 





ayocarditis, septicemia from intense intoxication ; (f) 
utaneous: boils, multiple cutaneous and subcutaneous 


$8 and symptoms 











q Per cent. Per cent: 
i of cases. of cases, 
\ Beadache... .. ... ... 83 Tenderness in the left 
'Pyrexia (ten days or hypochrondrium 38 
REE ns se | TT | Palpable spleen 34 
)Furred and tremulous Abdominal distension 17 

_ tongue wn 49 Epistaxis ... toe Ss 

| Rose-red spots... 45 Thrombosis 2 

| Slow pulse... rai oo 


' These percentages were arrived at as the result of the exa- 
mination of 150 consecutive cases of enteric group infection 
mongst officers and nurses. 


| Before describing the various Symptoms in detail it 
“ill be as well to describe at first a typically mild case 
nd then one of moderately severe character. 


(a) Mild Type. 


| CASE 1.—Lieut. D. H. P., aged 21. Inoculated with typhoid 
vecine only (T.V. 2, 2/1915). Diagnosed para. B by agglutination. 
— Complained at first of 
- slight headache and 
aching pains over the 
| body; felt feverish, but 
remained on duty for 
four days, when he 
reported to the M.O., 
who sent him uown to 
t the field ambulance as 
+4 a P.U.O. He was trans- 
ferred to us June 19th, 
1917, as a suspect enteric 
on the 8th day of his 
BE tp-78 2. illness. On admission 
A= Atropine. (8th day) temp. 101° F., 
ise 80; complained of aching all over; no headache: tongue 
m™ulous and covered with a thick creamy fur. No fullness 
tumidity of the abdomen; no pain in the left hypochondrium., 
‘pical rose-red spots scattered over the abdominal wall. Spleen 
sily palpable, but not tender ; bowels constipated. 
°rogress uneventful. Temperature normal by 10th day: spleen 
lpable till 20th day. Pulse slow, 60-70. Atropine test positive on 
iday. Discharged to England on 25th day. Bacteriological data 
| ome stools and urine negative. The serological data were as 
OWS :— 





| O35) $2 BOT ales les] 
[eo Fol rol eh Cure cei ea 


| CASE 1.—Paratyphoid B. 


TY A, B. 
8th day ... 295 0/5 50 
RE ine 300 0/5 56 ¢ Agglutinin units. 
1th 7 295 0/5 50 | 


(b) Moderately Severe Type. 

ASE 2.—Pte. T., R.A.M.C., fully inoculated (T.V. 2, 10/1914; 
\.B. 2, 12/1916; T.A.B. 2/1917). A nursing orderly employed in the 
| gical division. Admitted Sept. 16th, 1917, on the 2nd day of 
)4€88. Onset sudden; severe frontal headache and high fever; 
| idache disappeared after first few days ; tongue rapidly becaimne 
| ted with a thick yellow fur, but no tremor. Fever lasted till 
ih day, continuously high for the first ten days, with a gradual 
) line towards the 15th day, when it rose to 102° F., and remained 
more or less for eight days, finally becoming normal. Spots typical 
the 6th day; a second crop a few days leter. Abdomen never 
tended, but pain in the left hypochondrium for some days. 
) €en tender and palpable till the 21st day. Heart normal. Lungs: 
| tinct pleuritic friction at right base; some moist sounds at the 
| i base. Bacteriological data showed paratyphoid A isolated from 
blood on the 3rd day. Stools and urine negative. 





} 
} 
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The serological data were ag follows :— 







A. B. 
4th day 250 78 } 
Suis: 295 120 ¢ Agglutinin units. 
Loti 52 300 130 








General Description. 


' Incubation period.—Difficult to calcul 
supposed clinically to be from 10-14 day 

Onset.—A sudden onset is 
inoculated, though a g 


ate, but is generally 
gy 

more frequent than in the un- 
radual onset is still as frequent, or 
even more frequent. The most common symptoms in an 
acute onset are: severe frontal headache which at times may 
be intense, pain and tenderness behind the eyes, intolerance 
of light, pain and tenderness in the muscles of the back of 
the neck, a rigor, high fever, abdominal pain, and occa- 
sionally diarrhoea and vomiting. With a gradual onset are 
noted: general slackness and a disinclination to work, slight 
headache with loss of appetite and pains in the limbs, a 
sense of chilliness, anda gradually increasing pyrexia. 


Headache.—This is almost a constant symptom, always au 
early one, and is often associated after a few days with 
- Slowness of cerebration. It usually increases in severity 
until the end of the first week ; occasionally it is seen as a 
constant symptom lasting on and off for a month or five 
weeks. It is usually frontal, at times occipital and severe, 
more frequently of a dull heavy character. It is often 
accompanied with pain behind the eyes and pain and tender- 
ness in the muscles at the back of the neck. Pain is 
invariably exaggerated during a rise of temperature, which 
is especially marked in cases of the trench fever type. 

T'emperature.—In the consecutive series of 150 cases it was 
found that in 30 per cent. the temperature was normal by 
the 10th day; in 50 per cent. normal between the 10th and 
50th, and in 18 per cent. not normal until after the 30th day. 
The type of pyrexia naturally varies. The following is a 
rough classification : (1) A short type where the temperature 
reaches normal on or before the 9th or 10th day; (2) the 
classical typhoid type; (3) the prolonged continued fever 
type; (4) the trench fever or recrudescent type. __ 

(1) The short type, including the milder forms of infection. 

CASE 3.—In the following case there was no fever after the 5th 
day. The patient was an officer who had been on leave in England 
from Jan. 16th-26th, 1917: On the _ 
night of Jan. 24th he complained 
of headache and felt feverish, on 
the 25th he had diarrhoea, and on 
his return from leave the next day 
he was admitted at once into 
hospital with a temperature of 100° F. 
He was transferred to us on the 
28th, the 5th day of his illness. He 
was admitted as a suspect enteric, 
complaining of slight frontal head- 
ache and general malaise: the tem: 
perature was normal, pulse 80; 
over the front of the abdomen 
were four suspicious spots; no dis- 
tension of abdomen, spleen not 
palpable; no tenderness in left hypochondrium. The inoculation 
history showed typhoid vaccine only. T.V. 2, June, 1915. He 
was diagnosed paratyphoid B by agglutination on the llth day of 
his illness. The laboratory report was as follows :— 








CASE 3.—Paratyphoid B. 
A=Atropine. 


Ty A. B. 
: 5 12°5 12 or «his ; 
Day of disease ; ee ae Ae inc t Agglutinin units. 


(2) The classical typhoid type, not common, but met with 
on occasions. The following is a good example :— 


CASE 4.—Miss M. H., admitted 14th Stationary Hospital April Ist, 
1917, diagnosed by agglutination on 15th day. On 20th and 2ist days 
paratyphoid B nd 
isolated from 
the stools 
and urine. 
Tem perature 
reached nor- 
mal on 25th 
day and yre- a 
mained so; 5 ES = 
few doubtfu whos oa 
spots, no ab- erm ime : 
dominal dis- CASE 4.—Paratyphoid B. 
tension, no noir ; ; 
diarrhoea ; spleen never palpable, no pain in left hypochondrium ; 
tongue. coated and tremulous until 20th day; a slight cough and 
some moist sounds at both bases. Inoculation history: T,V., 
August, 1915, 
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The laboratory report was as follows :— 
rT 


; : B. 
Day of disease , one ae : : che t Agglutinin units. 


(3) The prolonged continued fever type. This is almost 
constantly the result of some complication—e.g., broncho- 
pneumonia, pleurisy with serious purulent effusion, tubercle, 
multiple abscesses, appendicitis. 

(4) The trench fever or recrudescent type. In examining 
a large number of the temperature charts it was by no 
means uncommon to come across a variety of pyrexia similar 
to that seen in trench fever. It is quite possible that in 
some of these cases, especially where this type of fever 
appears late in the illness, for the disease to have been one 
of double infection, enteric and trench fever. There is, 
however, a very important distinction to be noted in the 
two diseases; in enteric a very slight alteration in the 
pulse-rate occurs during the periodic febrile excursions, 
whilst in trench fever disease the pulsé-rate and temperature 
are much more in relation to one another, a rise in 
temperature being associated with a corresponding rise in 
the pulse-rate. The following are examples of this type :— 

(u) Case 5.—Lieut. W., aged 23. T.V. 2, 1/1915; T.A.B. 1., 1/1916; 
admitted June 9th, 1917, on 4th day of illness into a C.C.5. 


“ complaining of pain in 
: ean pe backand legs, with severe 
i 

ASE 

ay 


Ba = headache; temp. 103° F., 

g BEE Pa pulse 108. The following 
fee 
Ae AS 
a oe is = sche SS. het 


fl day temperature fell to 


101° and pulse to 80. On 
= ; Pim | 
eo 
a Peet cbc: Fe PS 



















ture and pulse normal. 
Beyond slight headache 
he appeared to be quite 
fit until evening of 9th 
day, when temperature 
was 101°5° and pulse 84. 
An atropine test done 
the day before was positive. He was admitted to us on the 
10th day with a falling temperature, which reached normal the 
following day. No spots, no enlargement or tenderness of the 
spleen, no abdominal pain or distension. _ The only symptoms 
complained of were slight headache, which disappeared on 12th day, 
and some pain and ¢enderness in shins. Paratyphoid B isolated on 
15th day from stools; on 16th day the agglutination report also 
exhibited paratyphoid B. 

This case is interesting and important on account of the 
exceptionally mild symptoms presenting practically none 
of the signs of enteric, and the impossibility of diagnosing it 
from trench fever without the aid of the bacteriologist. 


(b) In the following the temperature was typical of trench 
fever, whilst the symptoms were clinically those of enteric. 


Case 6.—Lieut. S., aged 25. Inoculated T.V. 2 only. Diagnosed 
paratyphoid Br by agglutination on the 17th day. Admitted 


= June lst, 1917. The 
ie 1B 


onset was sudden. 
= on \ 
ae 


He vomited and 
shivered, and had 
lorie SO Bo 
sj eel pe Chl Ah l bi bo 








6th day both tempera- 
bat EEL SOL ORL BAL ee 






Cass 5,—Paratyphoid B. 







a temperature of 
102° F. on the first 
i day, complaining 
i also of pains in 
lower part of the 
4 back. No head- 
ae throughout 
See eee s iis illness. Four 
Case. 6.—Paratyphoid B. aistinet PaDxile 
periods of 48 hours each, spread over 18 days, with normal intervals. 
Tongue clean throughout, but there was a distinct fine tremor. 
A few distinct rose-red macules, spleen easily palpable, and tender 
for first seven days, remaining palpable till 23rd day. No abdo- 
minal distension or discomfort. Pulse slow throughout, being only 
slightly raised during a pyrexial period. Heart and lungs normal. 
Atropine test on 6th and llth days positive. Bacteriological data 
showed stools and urine negative. 
The serological data were as follows :— 
























[eyo set 7 i 
SENAY Se 


i A. B. 
On 9th day ves a iste LAO) paancck OD qenicer 012°5 
Onil3th ,, sma V4O'> conser SOLD: ieacsaies 30 
On Lith 5; 40 eens 0'5) Saeco 35 


(c) The following is an interesting case, because this type 
of fever did not show itself until the 41st day of the illness 
and after the temperature had been normal for a week. 

Case 7.—Gunner 8. Typhoid vaccine only (T.V.2, 12/1914). 
Diagnosed paratyphoid B_by agglutination on the 28th day. 
Admitted Sept. 12th, 1917. Onset sudden, with headache. pains in 
shins and back. He did not reach hospital till 22nd day. On 
admission had a temperature of 1011S 
minute. Complained of slight frontal headache, of feeling tired 


and languid, and of slight pains in legs and back. Had already 


been running a temperature for several days. Tongue furred and 
dry; no tremor, no spots; spleen not palpable; some tumidity of 
abdomen; a few crepitations at both bases. Temperature fell to 
normal on 26th day and remained so for five days, during which 
he appeared and felt quite well. On the 3lst day he shivered; 
temperature was 102’, pulse 103, resp. 27 per minute. On examina- 
tion signs of pleurisy found at right base; four days later he was 
much better and temperature was normal. Signs of a small collec- 
tion of fluid at this base, but by 41st day this had cleared up. On 


afternoon of 41st day his temperature suddenly ran up to 1028, 
pulse 120,resp. 28. 
became dirty. 
remaining so until 46th day, 


Complained of severe frontal headache; tongue 
In 24 hours temperature had fallen to normal, 
when his second attack oécurred; 
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temperature 103, pulse 120, 
perature falling as before in 
until 50th day, when he had 
same symptoms. 


most prominent symptom. 


invariably frontal. 
rapid and attended by profuse sweats. 


tongue in enteric group infection. 
and tremulous, but soon begins 


pulse 80, resp. 24 per | 


a 


a 
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with headache and foul tongue, tem 
24 hours to normal and remaining go 
his third rise of fever with exactly the ~ 













the headache appeared to be the 
It was always most acute and 
The fall in temperature was generally 
It will be noted that 
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CasE 7.—Paratyphoid B. : 


the pulse-rate during these attacks is more suggestive of 
trench fever than enteric. 
was a case of double infection. 
typhoid B was made 
definite owing to the 
lated with typhoid vaccine only. 
report from the laboratory :— 


It is possible, of course, that this 
The diagnosis of para- 
on the 28th day and was all the more 
fact that the patient had been inocu- 
The following was the 


T. A. B. é 
Day of disease ; atin > ie . a ee Agglutinin units. 


characteristic in the 
It is generally furred 
to clear directly the tem 
perature approaches the normal, and when the patient 
begins taking a semi-solid diet, which is allowed him much 
earlier than formerly. Often the tongue will remain clear 
and moist during the greater part of the febrile state. Itis 
generally moist and only dry, with sordes on the lips in the 
more severe Cases. 

Rash.—Characteristic spots, or some modification of them 
are present in 50 per cent. of cases. They appear usuall; 
from the 7th to the 10th day, generally in crops associate: 
with a rise in temperature, and occasionally some spleni: 
tenderness and enlargement. In distribution they may b 
sparsely scattered over the abdomen, often around th 
umbilical area or over the back, whilst at other times the 
may be much more profuse and have even been mistake 
for measles, being distributed over the thorax, abdomer 
arms, legs, and even the face. Three varieties may L 
recognised: (1) a fine cutaneous roseola—somewhat simila 
to that seen in the influenza cases we were admitting durin 
the last 18 months of the war—more or less confined to th 
lower thorax and abdomen, fading on pressure and leavin 
no stain; (2) the typical rose-red spots with the characterist 
distribution, appearing in crops and also leaving no stair 
(3) larger spots—broader, with a flattened dark-red surfat 
and some subcuticular mottling—often profusely spre? 
over the chest and abdomen. This variety is more ofte 
seen in cases of paratyphoid B, especially when inoculate 
with T.YV. only. - 

Pulse.—The pulse is generally slow—sufficiently often 
be of great diagnostic importance. It is by n0 mea! 
uncommon to find a pulse of 70 where the temperatu: 
reaches 103° or 104° F. Itremains slow until the comment 
' ment of convalescence, when a considerable rise in its ta 
‘occurs upon the patient getting up and walking for the fit 
l¢ime and invariably falling to its original rate Up! 
| assuming the horizontal position. This tachycardia ™ 
yemain for weeks or months. Major H. F. Marris found th 
the application of an abdominal binder, before the patien 
allowed to get out of bed, materially controlled the ra 
The pulse is soft and easily compressible. The blo 
pressure is usually below normal, 90-110. ; | 

Tenderness in the left hypochondrium.—This_ 18 ve 
common and varies from a slight tenderness due to 
enlarged spleen to a marked and definite local tendern 
the result of a perisplenitis. There is invariably some Pt 
when an enlarged spleen is palpated. This symptom 
present in about 40 per cent. cases. 


Tongue.—There is nothing very 
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| Spleen.—Palpable in about 35 per cent. cases, but probably 
| alarged to either palpation or percussion in 60 per cent. 
‘sa general rule it is easily defined, although at times the 
)ycal tenderness makes examination difficult. It seems to 
|@ fairly firm in consistence and to slip away easily from 
|e examining hands. It remains sometimes palpable well 
|1to the 3rd week, but generally disappears with the 
jabsidence of the fever. Occasionally it is found enlarged 
/w a considerable time after. 


Abdominal distension.—It is surprising how little informa- 
on is obtained from the abdomen. Frequently it appears 
jerfectly normal. The distension so noticeable in un- 
ioculated cases is absent. At times it shows itself as a 
ight fullness only, and is then chiefly confined to the upper 
odomen. Gurgling in the right iliac fossa is never a 
fen symptom. The abdominal reflex is invariably 
all. 
te 





istaxis.—Never a prominent symptom. 
rombosis.—Occurred in 2 per cent. 


Complications. 

The complications are by no means so common or so 
~yere as might be anticipated. Reference will be 
ade to the chief only. Even amongst the uninocu- 
ted they did not occur with the same frequency or 
xverity as those which one is accustomed to see in 
_vil practice. 

(1) Bronchitis.—There is usually some evidence, although 


(ten slight, of infection of the bronchial mucous membrane. 
‘ronchitis is not often a severe complication. 


(2) Pleurisy.—A ffections of the pleura are not very common. 
dlonel A. E. Webb-Johnson found, upon the examination of 
.¢ records of 2500 cases of enteric group infection admitted 
iring the first two years of the war into No. 14 Stationary 
ospital, two cases of empyema, 16 of dry pleurisy, and 10 of 
eurisy with effusion. Of the 14 cases of which I have 
.\tes, six required aspiration, five of which were sterile, 
nid from one the Bacillus typhosus was isolated by Major 
“erry (Major Marris’s case). In eight of the 14 cases an 
‘ganism of the: group was isolated—paratyphoid B in four 
rom blood, stools, and urine), paratyphoid A in two cases 
fom blood and stools), and Bacillus typhosus in two, one 
‘om the pleural effusion and the other from the urine. In 
' of the cases the pleurisy was a right-sided one, and in one 
vase 128) the tubercle bacillus was found in the sputum and 
jwatyphoid B in the urine, the pleural effusion being sterile. 
jhe earliest date at which this complication appeared was 
ue Srd day, and the latest the 80th day, 20 days after a 
‘ippurating appendix had been removed. In a few instances 
edullness over the back and side of the chest was so absolute 
+ to suggest the collection of a fair amount of fluid, yet 
equent aspirations were negative. In one case in particular 
jzysical signs of a moderate amount of fluid were present, 
fight a dullnes, dyspnoea upon the slightest exertion, and 
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‘ight cardiac displacement, yet an exploring needle on 
ree or four occasions failed to find any fluid. This patient 
vadually improved, his dyspnoea disappearing, but a very 
‘arked dullness remained upon his being discharged to 
ogland, reaching from the angle of the scapula downwards, 
ith a distinct silent area under it. This was probably a 
se of collapse of lung. It would be interesting to know 
oether this-complication was solely the result of infection 
the typhoid group. In one of these cases it undoubtedly 
ws, for the Bacillus typhosus was isolated from the pleural : 
feition. It is possible, however, that in some of the cases 
|) was due to the re-kindling of an old and quiescent 
‘berculous focus in the pleura. In one, at any rate, it may 
» assumed that the infection was a tuberculous one, in 
is the tubercle bacillus was found in the sputum; whilst 





the same time paratyphoid B was isolated from the urine. 
(5) Broncho-pneumonia and lobar pneumonia.—This is occa- 
nally seen as an extremely severe complication. It may 
pear in the early stages of the illness or supervene ata 
uge when the patient has become exhausted by prolonged 
verand his resisting powers much diminished. 
4) Cerebro-spinal.Complications affecting the nervous 
Stem are by no means so common or so general as those 
Scribed in the section on typhoid fever by Osler and Macrea 
their System of Medicine. At times insomnia is noted as 
very troublesome symptom, whilst at other times slowness 
| Cerebration was observed. It is rare except in the very 
ute cases to have hallucinations, stupor, or maniacal 
Jirium as the result either of the fever or of the toxzemia. 
| @ few instances an asthenic psychosis showed itself 
lowing a prolonged or severe infection. The latter was 
nerally of a mild type and of short duration. Hemiplegia 
d aphasia were occasionally seen, and always cleared up 
pidly during convalescence. Local neuritis, chiefly of the | 
wer extremities, will sometimes show itself, causing much 
|i and distress, and giving considerable cifficulty in its 
2atment. This was especially so in the cases of two 
edical officers, one a typhoid and the other a paratyphoid. 
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(5) Appendicitis—Signs of inflammation of the appendix 
are fairly common. Colonel Webb-Johnsen notes it as 
occurring in 0°44 per cent. in his analysis of 2500 cases, and 
considers ‘‘the involvement of the lymphoid tissue of the 
appendix in typhoid lesions as by no means rare.”’ 

CasE 8—Sapper B. (T.V. 2, 5/1915) admitted to hospital 
Oct. 29th, 1916, on 29th day of illness. In November, 1915, he had 
enteric at the Dardanelles, and in April, 1916, an attack of appendi- 
citis. Diagnosed typhoid by agglutination nine days after admission 
(38th day of illness). On 6lst day developed appendicitis, and an - 
acutely inflamed appendix wasremoved. Bacillus fecalis alcaligenes 
jsolated from the lumen. 

CasE 9.—Sapper W. (T.A.B. 2, 4/1916), admitted Oct. 3lst, 1916, 
on 13th day of illness; diagnosed enteric group; an appendix 
abscess opened and drained on 35th day. 

In two of Miller’s 500 cases of paratyphoid an acutely 
inflamed appendix had to be removed. In both cases the 
infection was due to paratyphoid B. In a fatal case of 
Colonel Webb-Johnson paratyphoid B was recovered from 
the pus in the appendix region and also from the multiple 
abscesses in the liver. 

(6) Perforation of the bowel.—This most dangerous, one 
might say fatal, complication, is much more difficult of 
diagnosis than might be expected. It is undoubtedly dis- 
covered more often on post-mortem examination. This is 
not surprising, since it is usually in the more severe cases 
that perforation occurs, where the clinical signs are often 
not apparent owing to the intense toxemia. The perfora- 
tions in 90 per cent. cases are multiple, and are situated in 
the last few feet of the ileum. Colonel Webb-Johnson notes: 
its occurrence in 14 out of the 2500 cases; of these 6 were 
operated upon, with 1 recovery. 

CASE 10.—P. W., admitted Dec. 12th, 1916—non-inoculated. Died 
a few hours after admission. P.M. showed extensive ulceration 


from the cecum along the colon to the sigmoid. At the splenic 
flexure a perforation had occurred. 


CASE 11.—Pte,C. Inoculated. History of three weeks’ diarrhea 
previous to admission. On admission, Jan. 21st, 1917, temperature 
104'5° F., pulse 90. In a few hours patient became delirious, and at 
the end of three days he was completely unconscious, with high 
fever, rapid pulse, much abdominal distension, and tremor of lips 
dnd tongue. P.M. showed multiple typhoid ulcers in the small 
bowel with a perforation. There was an old tuberculous cicatrix 
in the mesentery. 

CASE 13,—Pte. A. Inoculated. Admitted No. 14 Stationary Hospital 
Dec. 17th, 1918. Paratyphoid B isolated from stools. On 5th day of 
admission patient complained of much abdominal pain and became 
very restless; the following morning at 14.mM. the pain became 
much more acute. He was more restless; both thighs were flexed 
upon the abdomen, which was hard and rigid. Considerable 
diffused pain and tenderness, more marked over the right iliac 
fossa. He vomited twice; temperature fell to 97° F., the pulse-rate 
ran up to 120,a large stool was passed after an enema had been 
given. Major P. H. Vellacott was asked to see the patient in view of 
perforation. The abdomen wasat once opened; the lower 1: feet of 
the ileum was found to be cedematous and thickened; upon it, 
about 8 inches from the cecum, was a well-marked circular patch of 
hyperemia where the wall of the gut was thinned. This was ring- 
sutured and inverted. Convalescence was uninterrupted, except 
for the suppuration of one of the superficial stitches. 

Whilst this case cannot be looked upon as one of perfora- 
tion, there is every reason to think that the operation 
anticipated it by a few hours. The patient’s condition 
improved in a marked degree at once. 

(7) Hemorrhage.—Heemorrhage is not so frequent is in the 
uninoculated, being roughly about 2°5 per cent. It is said 
not to be so frequent in paratyphoid A as in B. Colonel 
Webb-Johnson says ‘‘ that haemorrhage was followed by 
perforation in a sufficient number of cases (nearly a third) 
to emphasise the necessity for a specially careful watch 
being kept on the progress of patients who have suffered 
from intestinal hemorrhage.”’ 

(8) Thrombosis.—Thrombosis of the internal saphenous 
vein is not very rare. It occurred in 5 per cent. of Miller’s 
cases. In our own cases the percentage was lower, about 2. 
It considerably retards convalescence, and is responsible for 
a good deal of disability later. Major Marris, whilst working 
in the enteric wards at No. 14 Stationary Hospital, found the 
extravenous administration of sodium citrate of much benefit. 
He gave 300 c.cm. of a 0°5 per cent. solution of sodium citrate 
in saline, and repeated it if necessary. He satisfied himself 
that in several instances a single injection at the commence- 
ment of the earliest signs of thrombosis was sufficient to 
cause @ diminution of the pain and swelling, and to cut 
short the progress of the disease. 

(9) Miscellaneous abscesses.—Suppuration is more often the 
result of enteric than might be supposed. No part of the 
body in which abscesses may occur is exempt. 

(a) Skin and subcutaneous tissue. Subctftaneous abscesses 
are due as a rule to enfeebled resistance. Rarely is the 
causal organism of typhoid found here, the suppuration 
being generally the result of infection from the skin by the 
Staphylococcus albus or aureus. In some cases the pus is 
sterile. The following is a good illustrative case :— 

CASE 14.—Private B. (Case 180) was admitted May 22nd, 1917, on 
8th day of illness. Paratyphoid B had already been isolated from 
his blood by culture. He had come a long journey by rail and 
arrived inan extremely collapsed condition with a barely perceptible 
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covered with typical | spots were scattered over the lower thorax and abdomen; tongu 
rose-red spots ; abdomen slightly distended; he complained of pain | had become very tremulous. Temperature fell to 100° and w 
and tenderness in left hypochondrium, and was very tender over | practically normal after. Pulse always slow, spleen never at an 
spleen; it was impossible to examine him properly. With treat- | time palpable, nor did any abdominal symptoms arise. ay 


of pulse 150. He was much cyanosed. Body 


ment he improved very much during the first few days, but soon | progress uneventful. She was sent to England on 35th day 
developed pleurisy at right base, temperature varying between 101° | illness. The bacteriological report showed blood culture negativ 
wenty-four days after admission Stools and urine negative. Agglutination on 10th day was ¢« 


and 102° F., pulse always over 100. T y , 

five abscesses had formed in the subcutaneous tissue in the back | follows: Typhoid, 1400; paratyphoid A, 012°5; paratyphoid B, 012°! 

and thighs, followedin rapid succession by a series of 33 good-sized | Atropine test on 15th day positive, 72-78. | 
' 


collections in various parts of the body during the following four 
weeks. Each abscess was opened up and allowed to drain, healing 
invariably Occurring in a few days. Those upon the thighs were 
especially large; chloroform was given on several occasions. A 
pure culture of Staphylococcus awreus was obtained from the pus, 
and a vaccine made and given. No culture could be made from the 
blood. As his general health improved several subcutaneous 
swellings, which appeared hard and indurated, but scarcely painful, 
were gradually absorbed without discharging. Patient was sent to 
England on 154th day of illness. 

(b) Abscesses have been found in connexion with the 
spleen, liver, pleura, kidneys, and epididymis. The causal 
organism has been isolated from a gangrenous appendix, an 
ischio-rectal and mastoid abscess, and also from peri- 
nephritic and sub-diaphragmatic abscesses. 

(10) Hpididymitis—This is not a common complication. 
The following case is interesting :— ; 

Cask 15.—Captain S. (T.V. 2, 8/1914), admitted 13/4/1917, on the 
llth day ofillness. Paratyphoid B isolated from stools on 26th day. 
An attack of broncho-pneumonia at right base, starting on 13th 
day with abdominal distension, typical rose-red spots, and moderate 
pyrexia. On the 14th day pain and tenderness in right cord and 
epididymis, which was thickened and swollen. No orchitis; a 
catheter specimen of urine sterile. Four days later pain and 
swelling in left cord, with a tender and swollen epididymis. By the 
end of ten days symptoms had cleared up. No bladder irritability. 


The Disease as it Occurred in the Uninoculated. 


It will be of value to record a few cases selected from 
uninoculated patients concerning whom detailed notes 
are available, which cases will form a useful contrast to 
those protected by inoculation. Whilst protective 
inoculation was undoubtedly responsible to a very large 
extent for the almost dramatic fall in the incidence 
of enteric group infection in 1916-18, it was equally 
responsible for the mild character of the disease and for 
the marked diminution in the case mortality, compared 
with that seen during the war in the uninoculated. 
Reference to Table I. will make this fact quite clear. 
The whole character of the disease became changed, 
there were far fewer complications, the progress of the 
disease was much less prolonged, and many of the old 
classical symptoms of typhoid were absent. Perhaps 
the disappearance of the marked abdominal symptoms 
of distension, gurgling in the right iliac fossa, and 
diarrhcea with its characteristic pea-soup stools being 
the most noteworthy. The following uninoculated 
cases are selected on account of their interest :-— 

CASE 16.—Capt. A., aged 41. Rheumatic fever 18 years ago. Onset 
on April llth, 1917, with violent headache and high fever. Admitted to 
hospital three days later with temperature 103° F., pulse 88, headache - 
severe and prolonged, tongue furred but not tremulous, abdomen 


not distended, no diarrhea, spleen never palpable, no pain in left 
hypochondrium; typical rose-red spots on abdomen and fianks 
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Case 17.—-Typhoid. 


This patient looked a typical typhoid all through he 
illness, Here again after frequent examination the splee 
was never palpable, and abdominal symptoms we) 
practically absent all through. ' 


CasE 18.—Major L., aged 48, taken ill on Jan. 14th, 1917. | W: 
attended in his quarters for the first two weeks with a continu 
fever varying from 100°-103° F., constant headache; at times of 
very severe character, and obstinate constipation. On Jan. 27t 
the 14th day of his illness, admitted into hospital as a suspe 
enteric. On admission, beyond complaining of general weakne 
and slight headache, he was apparently fairly well. Temper 
ture was normal, pulse 68. Tongue was covered: with a thi 
creamy fur, edges clean, and a slight tremor. No diste 
sion or tumidity of abdomen, no pain in left hypocho 
drium, and no spots. Spleen neither palpable nor tend: 
Abdominal reflexes were dull. Nothing abnormal detected 
heart or lungs. He complained of feeling irritable and restle: 
On the 19th day of illness, after normal temperature of six days, | 
was allowed to sit out of bed. The same evening he felt shiver 
temperature rose to 99'5°, pulse being about 80. Complained 
severe headache with pains in his limbs; tongue coated ; 
became irritable and restless and had a distaste for food. Frc 
this date he ran a period of mild pyrexia until the 28th day, b 
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CASE 18.—Typhoid. 


never above 100'5°. His blood was examined on 15th and 22nd. 

each occasion the immunity response to enteric group was So slit 
that the laboratory report was returned as negative to the th: 
organisms. A blood culture taken on 15th day, when there wa 
slight rise fin temperature, was negative. For the next ten da 
with exception of a_ slight headache, he appeared well, a 
remained so until 40th day. In the meantime, frequent exami 
tions of his stools and urine were negative until the 30th day, wi 
a few colonies of Bacillus typhosus were grown from the stoc 
A further examination on the 32nd day produced the sa 
result, but on the following and 37th days pure cultures of * 
Bacillus typhosus were isolated. On 40th day a pyrexial per 
of four days occurred, temperature reaching 102°, with 
recrudescence of all his old symptoms. This again was succee( 
by an apyrexial period of four days till the 48th day, wl 
he had a further relapse lasting 14 days, for the first sey 
‘temperature was high and all his old sympto 
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CASE 16.—Paratyphoid B. P= Pleurisy. 
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appeared on and off until 24th day; a slight attack of right-sided 
pleurisy occurred two days after admission, quickly clearing up. 
Temperature reached normal on the 23rd day and remained 
normal. Convalescence uneventful. The bacteriological report 


showed paratyphoid B isolated from stools on 17th day. Agglutina- } of which 

tion on 17th day. Typhoid 1 in 25; paratyphoid Alin 25; para- of intense irritability, headache, and. pains at back of m 

typhoid B 1 in 6000. Atropine test positive on 21st day, 77-84. returned, together with dirty and foul tongue. Practically. 
increase in pulse-rate. Never any spots. After 62nd day he rapi 


The temperature chart is typical. The absence of any 
abdominal symptoms and of a palpable spleen is of note. 
Right-sided pleurisy is more common than left in enteric. 


CASE 17.—Miss F.,aged 21. Onset on Jan. 19th, 1917, with backache 
nd general malaise; sent to bed on 3rd day of illness with sore 
throat, severe headaghe, and vomiting. Fever and headache con- 
tinued until the 9th day, when she was admitted as a case of 
suspect. enteric. On admission, Jan. 27th, 1917, she complained of 
severe frontal headache, and looked very ill; temperature 104° F. 
pulse Yo, respirations 22. Tongue covered with a thick yellow 


began to convalesce. During final period of pyrexia and on 4 
day of illness a third agglutination test showed standard aggluti 
tion for Bacillus typhosus in a dilution of 1 in 295. The bacte: 
logical report showed blood culture on the 19th day negati 
examination of urine negative for enteric organisms; exami 
tion of feces: negative until the 30th day. 30th day, a few color 
of Bacillus typhosus ; 32nd day, a few colonies of Bacillus typhos: 
33rd day, almost a.pure culture ; 37th day, a pure culture. Exanw 
tion after the 44th day, negative. 

Agglutination was as eee — 


fur on the dorsum; no pain or abdominal distension; bowels A, B. 

constipated. no spots, spleen not palpable; a few moist sounds at 15th day... fe ee 12'S ee O/5. + 0/5) . 
the bases of the lungs. On 11th day of illness she was very dull and Pond jy eee lou wee LZ wee O/5 +» O/5¢ Agglutinin units. 
apathetic, and looked a typical typhoid. On 13th day rose-red AOGH sags gen eee) bee 29D vee 0/5 --- 0/5 
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b This is a case of considerable interest, illustrating very 
clearly the possibility of a poor immunity response in a 
ymon-inoculated subject, where the infection was apparently 
‘a mild one. Later in the course of the disease, as the 
‘symptoms become more acute, the response is greater. 
\{Here again the symptoms were vague and indefinite. The 
absence of spots and a palpable spleen are to be noted. 
Severe headache and marked mental irritability were 
prominent symptoms. 
e Diagnosis. x 


_ As will have been already gathered, an accurate 
diagnosis of enteric group infection can only follow as 
the result of the intimate working of the clinician and 
the bacteriologist. In probably 70 per cent. of cases 
the clinician experienced in this group infection will be 
able to diagnose it as such, but it is impossible for him 
to decide from the clinical picture which member of 
the group is the causal organism. A positive diagnosis 





Organism, or by the fact that the patient has acquired 
\an immunity to one of the organisms. 

} Major Perry will doubtless remember the many dis- 
‘Cussions that took place between himself and some of 
his clinical colleagues in 1917 over cases which, whilst 
im every way resembling clinical enteric, nevertheless 
‘failed to satisfy him in the bacteriological findings that 
they belonged to this group disease. Later, however, 
) When the symptomatology of trench fever was more 
‘fully known, we had to allow that he was justified in 
(fefusing to admit these cases as enteric. The following 
kare various methods of diagnosis. 

, {1) Cultivation of the bacillus.—(a) From the blood. Blood 
‘Culture can only yield a positive result if the patient 
‘somes under early observation; the organism is rarely 
| isolated from the blood later that the 6th day of the disease ; 
(0) from the urine ; (c) from the feces. Major Perry, writing 
“in April, 1918, says : ‘‘ Ina recent series of 2010 cases not more 
than 20 per cent. were proved by isolation of the organism 
\ffom the urine or feces. Blood culture can no longer be 
Gounted on to yield a positive diagnosis to the same extent 
jas in former days. Particularly is this the case in base 
)Hospitals, where the patient arrives at a period of his illness 
When positive blood culture could not be hoped for. Attempts 
rat early blood culture carried out by mobile laboratories 
“fave met with as little success. The only member of the 
\group which can still be isolated from the stools or urine to 
rany appreciable extent is Bacillus paratyphosus B, but even 
,with this organism positive stool and urine culture has very 
Much diminished.” 

" (2) Agglutination.—The genérally accepted method, and the 
‘one which has without doubt beeu by far the most successful, 
ris that known as the Dreyer method. The technique is fully 
‘described in the directions issued by the Department of 
‘Pathology of the University of Oxford. It is one which 
ffequires a bacteriologist well trained in agglutination 
‘methods to interpret the results. Major Perry laid especial 
stress upon a sufficient supply of serum. It was the custom 
Wat this hospital to obtain from 2-3 c.cm. of blood from one of 
(jhe veins of the arm on three successive occasions at 
pmtervals of four days, the first specimen being taken 
lirectly upon admission. ' 

Since the introduction of the triple inoculation vaccine 
\igglutination has become a much more elaborate and 
‘Telicate process. It appears at present to be by far the most 
successful method in the investigation of suspect enteric 
a we possess. H. L. Tidy states that ‘‘ while bacilli are 














still present in stools, agglutinins may be entirely absent. 


»Phis is especially frequent in wounded men.”’ 
( (3) Atropine test—H. F. Marris has published detailed 
‘esults of his use of atropine in the diagnosis of enteric 
)3foup infections. The rationale of his method is based upon 
ihe fact that atropine paralyses the vagus terminals, thus 
. tausing the pulse-rate to be rapidly increased, whilst in the 
| Wadycardias of typhoid origin no material increase in the 
| Qulse-rate occurs. Whilst undoubtedly a slow pulse is 
jalmost constantly seen in typhoid which is not increased 
ta the administration of atropine, there are yet other 
liseases in which there is no response—e.g., during the con- 
}falescence after pneumonia, jaundice, and some febrile 
| onditions. — 
| (4) Cardio-ocular reflex (Ascher).—Ascher in 1914 described 
ihe effect produced upon the heart-rate by pressing upon the 
| 2yeball in a number of conditions. In normal individuals 
| 4m pressure maintained upon the eyeball produces a slow- 
| 0g of the heart’s action, the result of a reflex action on the 
/Meart through the vagus. Marris found upon applying this 
| lest in typhoid conditions that there was no change caused 
0 the pulse-rate, but that on applying it in cases of pyrexia 
Mf unknown origin the rate was distinctly reduced. He 
tates that broadly the absence of the normal cardio-ocular 


gan only be made by the isolation of the specific } 


reflex coincides with the positive atropine reaction demon- 
strated in affections of the typhoid group and for a short 
time after inoculation against these diseases. 


Mortality. 

The case-mortality of paratyphoid was only 1°28 
per cent., that of paratyphoid A being even lower. The 
mortality amongst all the cases of enteric group 
infections occurring with the B.E.F. in France was 3°58 
per cent. Paratyphoid A is undoubtedly the mildest of 
the three infections, and typhoid the most severe. 
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DURING the past year one of us (H. W. B.) has collected 


a number of cases of acne rosacea With a view to deter- 
mining, if possible, the actual pathogenesis of the 
condition and the most satisfactory method of treat- 
ment. Among the cases observed were some in which 


the flushing and secondary pustule-formation were so’ 


severe that the unfortunate patients were ashamed to 
appear in public, and others in which there was only 
slight flushing of the face after meals, associated with 
excessive secretion of the sebaceous glands. The con- 
nexion between this disease and dyspepsia is generally 
recognised, and itis usually supposed that over-indul- 
gence in alcohol, tea, or coffee, an important factor in 
some cases, produces its effect by setting up a chronic 
gastritis. At the same time we are not aware that 
any observations have hitherto been published concern- 
ing the type of dyspepsia that obtains in this condition 
as revealed by gastric analysis. 


Rosacea and Hypochlorhydria. 

It has long been noticed that the appearance of the 
tongue in the majority of patients suffering from 
rosacea is characteristic ; it is broad, flabby, pale in 
colour, and markedly indented at the edges. Believing 


that such features are frequently an accompaniment of: 


hypochlorhydria, we prescribed the acid. hydrochloric. 


dil. B.P. in doses of 30 minims.and upwards, well. 


diluted in water, to be taken after meals or sipped 
during the meal. The results obtained with this 
treatment have been very satisfactory and frequently 
almost magical, even in the very worst cases. 
Treatment by alkalis and bismuth before meals 
and by ichthyol or menthol has _ been far less 
successful. It was therefore concluded that in rosacea 
there may be a deficient secretion of hydrochloric acid 
by the stomach, and that the condition itself must in 
some way be dependent on that deficiency. In order to 


test this theory cases of varying severity were selected: 


and their gastric contents examined by the fractional 
method by one of us (J. A.R.). The results of these 
analyses would seem to confirm the conclusion already 
arrived at in a striking manner, though further work is 
necessary before any full explanation can be formu- 
lated. 
Investigation by Fractional Gastric Analysis. 
Twelve cases of acne rosacea have been investigated 
by the fractional method of gastric analysis. This 
method was considered preferable to Ewald’s one hour 
Ac sy 3 
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test meal in that it detects late rises in acidity and also 
permits of study of the resting-secretion and of the rate 
of emptying. All the patients were women, and in this 
connexion it should be borne in mind that the tendency 
to hypochlorhydria, like the tendency to acne rosacea, 
is probably greater in females than in males. In 
five cases there was complete achlorhydria throughout 
the period of the meal; in all of these cases specimens 
were withdrawn at intervals of a quarter of an hour 
and, excepting in one case in which the last specimen 
was obtained at one hour, observations were continued 
for periods varying from one and a half to two and 
three-quarter hours. One patient was pregnant. Two 
of the cases had disobeyed the instructions and taken a 
small amount of food one and a quarter hours and three 


and a half hours respectively before the test, but both. 


showed absence of free acid in the first and subsequent 
specimens. In two other cases there was an extreme 
degree of hypochlorhydria. Of the remaining five 
cases, one showed no secretion of free hydrochloric 
until after one hour, and two showed a temporary high 
peak in the curve of acidity, with an abrupt fall to the 
base line. , 

On the experience of a long series of both normal and 
pathological curves it might be stated that 10 of the 12 
cases presented abnormal types of curve, and of these 
seven showed extreme hypochlorhydria. In a series 
of 70 healthy students T. I. Bennett, also working at 
Guy’s Hospital, has found complete achlorhydria in 
one case only and definite hypochlorhydria in about 
10 per cent. of the total. In a series of 90 fractional 
test meals in cases of dyspepsia in patients of both 
sexes, including the 12 selected cases of acne rosacea, 
but excluding cases of gastric carcinoma and pernicious 
anzemia, one of us (J. A. R.) has encountered in 11 
instances complete achlorhydria and in 12 instances 
definite hypochlorhydria. Grouping together achlor- 
hydria and pronounced hypochlorhydria, the condition 
was present in 58 per cent. of the cases of acne rosacea, 
in 20 per cent. of other dyspepsias examined, and in 
10 to 12 per cent. of healthy male subjects. Taking 
complete achlorhydria alone as being a more clearly 
defined condition, it was present in 41 per cent. of the 
cases of rosacea, in 7 per cent. of the remaining 
dyspepsias, and in 1°5 per cent. of healthy males. 

Other Features Revealed by the Test. 

Other features revealed by the test were a tendency 
to rapid emptying, such as obtains in other cases of 
so-called achylia gastrica, and a highly mucoid resting 
secretion, frequently of the viscid consistency. of raw 
egg-white. This apparent excess of mucus is probably 
relative only and due to the absence of other secretory 
products. Conversely, in hyperchlorhydria the apparent 
absence of mucus in the resting-juice is probably 
attributable to the hyper-secretion of the other glands. 
In one case showing a large amount of mucus there 
were traces of blood in five specimens. Thinking that 
the symptomatology, the low acid secretion, and the 
excess of mucus might indicate a “‘ gastritis,’ films from 
the resting-juice were examined in a few cases, but 
except for the large number of squamous epithelial cells, 
which are seen also in normal resting-secretion, there 
were no striking microscopical appearances. The gastric 
symptoms complained of arethe vague symptoms usually 
associated with deficient secretion and include fullness 
or discomfort after food, without actual pain as a rule, 
nausea or disinclination for food, and not infrequently 
‘‘heart burn.’’ The increased liability to acne rosacea 
during the menstrual period and pregnancy is of 
interest, in view of the fact that achylia is also reputed 
to be more common at these times. Whether the 
therapeutic administration of hydrochloric acid acts in 
virtue of increased digestive power, and possibly 
enhanced reflex motility, or as an antiseptic, or in both 
or other capacities, it is too soon to say, but in any case 
the treatment appears to have a rational basis. 

Cutaneous Manifestations. 

With regard to the cause of the flushing and other 
cutaneous manifestations it is not as yet possible to 
advance beyond an hypothesis. The dilatation of the 


blood-vessels of the face is usually considered to be a 
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reflex, the apparent impulses arising either from the 
stomach, or, aS has been suggested (we think errone- 
ously), from the female pelvic organs. The fact thatin 
well-marked cases the flushing may occur immediately 
after food is taken into the stomach isin favour ofa 
reflex origin. On the other hand, it is possible that the | 
flushing is partly or wholly due to the absorption of | 
vaso-dilator substances, such as alcohols, formed by 
the fermentation of carbohydrates, by yeasts, sarcinz | 
or bacteria, in the stomach or small intestine, such as 
is liable to occur when the secretion of hydrochloric 
acid is deficient. 
Factors Preceding the Gastric Condition. 

As to the factors which may. precede the gastric con- 
dition we are of the opinion that, while the consump- 
tion of dlcohol and strong tea or coffee may play a 
definite part, and in the course of treatment should 
certainly be disallowed, it is of still greater importance 
Pyorrhea 
alveolaris, chronic tonsillitis, and naso-pharyngeal 
catarrh are frequently present in sufferers from acne 
rosacea and might logically be held to predispose to 
gastric secretory disturbances. The series of cases 
discussed above is admittedly small, but as there 
appeared to exist a definite correlation between the 
clinical and therapeutic observations and the chemica) 
findings, we felt justified in submitting a preliminary 
note on the subject. | 

We are indebted to Dr. T. I. Bennett for permission 
to refer to his findings in normal subjects, and to 
Mr. M. Maizels, who has given great assistance in 
conducting test meals. 
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THIS term was first employed by Einhorn! to describe 
the condition in which there is a complete absence of 
gastric secretion. An examination of the literature 
shows that the vast majority of cases have been put 
into this category without sufficient justification. 
Evidence has been collected in these cases to show 
that HCl and, usually, pepsin were absent, but the 
examination was almost invariably made at a single 
moment in the cycle of gastric digestion, and apart 
from these two constituents no evidence of the entire 
absence of secretion was obtained. The most notable 
of such series is that of F. Smithies, whose 7041 con- 
secutive cases of gastric disorder were all examined by 
test meals withdrawn at the end of one hour. Some of 
such accounts do describe the stomach as empty before 
the test meal; but although the old idea that such 
was the normal condition of the resting stomach is now 
shown to be erroneous, I have myself found no resting- 
juice in the fasting stomach of fully 10 per cent. of 
70 healthy students examined by the fractional test 
meal method; this result does not agree with that of 
M. E. Rehfuss, O. Bergeim, and P. Hawk,” who found 
that the resting-juice in 100 healthy normals averaged 
52 c.cm. in quantity with 23 c.cm. as the lowest level. 

Evidence of Gastric Secretion. 

Not only is the evidence that gastric secretion is 
entirely absent in these cases incomplete; there is, 
especially in the more recent accounts, strong evidence 
that a secretion of some sort is present. Thus 
B. B. Crohn,® in a series of fractional test meass on 
subjects with achylia, shows that acid administered to 
such subjects is rapidly neutralised by dilution with 
watery gastric secretion and by mucus poured out by 
the gastric glands. In what proportion of these cases 
in which HCl has been found absent at the end of at 
hour can one suppose that it was absent throughout the 
whole of the gastric cycle? Here the answer is more 
satisfactory, for in a series of 60 normals I have found 
HCl absent at the end of one hour in two instances only. 
and in one of these it was not present at any subsequent 
moment. Amongst 90 cases with gastric symptom 
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J. A. Ryle has found HCl absent at one hour in 18 cases, 
/, of whom 11 had -achlorhydria throughout the whole 
» gastric cycle and the remainder were hypochlorhydric. 
_ The many observations on achylia dependent on a single 
_ test meal withdrawn at the end of an hour may there- 
_ tore be accepted as representing complete achlorhydria 
in the majority of cases and a marked hypochlorhydria 
in all. 
LT have elsewhere‘ pointed out that there is no justifi- 
cation for reserving the terms hyperchlorhydria and 
_ hypochlorhydria for pathological conditions; is the same 
reticence to be observed with the word ‘‘achylia’’? 
That it may be present without giving rise to symptoms 
has long been known,’ but this is evidently a rare con- 
‘ dition. Rehfuss, Bergeim, and Hawk? found achlor- 
hydric resting-juice in few, if any, of the normals they 
examined. In the first 58 normal students examined 
. by myself, free HCl appeared in the gastric contents at 
the following moments :— 


First Appearance of Free HCl. 








Time after No. of Time after No. of 
meal. cases. meal. cases, 

’ Before 3 hour 41 At 14 hour ... 1 

© At 2? hour 12 Never ... 1 

i ” 1 ” 3 

r _ Complete Absence of Free Hydrochloric Acid. 

"The single case in which the free acid was never 

) present appears of sufficient interest to warrant full 

|. description. 

, R. 8., aged 20, an average healthy medical student, is a 

' first-class swimmer, a member of the hospital representa- 


tive team. At age of 12, whilst at school, had scarlatina ; 
no complications, but observed slight polyuria on return to 
work. At age of 18 was examined for army service and put 
into Grade I.; urine not examined. A few weeks later was 
in bed seven days with influenza, got up but relapsed, and 
| had further pyrexia for 14 days. Urine was then found to 
, contain albumin, but no examination for blood or casts was 
made. Was reclassed as Grade III. for military purposes. 
_He has remained perfectly well for a period of two years 
since that date; now no sign of any abnormality; urine 
/ negative, blood pressure not raised. On close questioning 
gives a history of several slight colds during the winter. 
The only gastro-intestinal history is that on two occasions 
during the past four, years he remembers an attack of 
diarrhoea lasting less than 24 hours, and presumably due to 
some dietary indiscretion. No family history of any signifi- 
cance. 

The fractional test meal disclosed the following 
condition: Resting-juice small in amount; starch 
almost gone at one hour, traces present until 13 hours ; 
bile present at 1? until 24 hours; free HCl absent 
throughout. Total acidity never exceeds 18 c.cm. 
N/10 NaOH per 100c.cm. On repeating the investiga- 
tion a similar picture was obtained; in this latter test 
éndeavours were made to excite secretion (1) by wash- 
ing out the mouth with meat extracts, and (2) by 
hypodermic administration of pilocarpine. No HCl 
appeared in response to these stimuli. (See figure.) 


Condition disclosed by Fractional Test Meal. 
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{ Gastric Analysis. 

| __ | Conditions in which Achylia has been Observed. 

| But if achylia gastrica be a rare phemenon in healthy 

persons it is certainly not so amongst those suffering 
from disease. T. Brown,° in a recent monograph on 


» the subject, quotes the following conditions in which 

achylia has been observed: pernicious anzemia, chronic 
gastritis, gout, arthritis deformans, tuberculosis, typhoid 
infections, intestinal parasitic infections, chronic 


ee 


nephritis and myocarditis, pellagra, sprue, cancer of 

Many different organs, diseases of the thyroid, linitis 
plastica, gastric atony, chronic cholecystitis, after severe 
psychic disturbance, and during the menstrual period. 
N. W. Jones’ has studied a series of 322 cases in which 
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pernicious anzemia and cancer were excluded, but in his 
Series, as in that of Brown, it is by no means clear what 
percentage should be regarded as completely achlor- 
hydric throughout the whole cycle of digestion. In 
Ryle’s series of 90 cases of dyspepsia a marked hypo- 
chlorhydria was present in 23, of these 11 were com- 
pletely achlorhydric. Rehfuss," in a recent article, 
postulates two types of achylia, psychic and chemical : 
he, too, has found complete achylia, as shown by the 
fractional method, to be a relatively rare occurrence. I 
do not think that our present knowledge of gastric 
secretion justifies the classification that he has adopted, 
nor can a purely chemical achylia ever be demonstrated 
when HCl has already been secreted by’ a psychic 
mechanism. The work of Barber and Ryle on rosacea 
shows that here is yet another disease with which com- 
plete achylia is frequently associated and in which 
hypochlorhydria is characteristic. 

Surveying the whole subject, one is struck by the 
absence of answer to the question as to whether the 
achylia is in any disease a recent development, or 
whether the pathological condition present is merely 
something superimposed upon an hereditary achylia. 
I have nowhere been able to discover reliable evidence 
of the development of complete achylia in a subject 
previously known to have secreted HCl. A further 
problem is the slight degree of disorder produced by the 
achlorhydria. 


Functions of Gastric Hydrochloric Acid. 


The functions of gastric HCl, as at present known, are 
as follows :— 


1. Hydrolytic effects—(a) The conversion of native 
proteins into simpler compounds, acid metaprotein, 
proteose, and peptone ; (6) the conversion of the gastric 
zymogen into pepsin; (c) the formation of secretin by 
its action on the duodenal mucous membrane. 

2. Chemical effects on the motor mechanism.—(a) The 
inhibition of relaxation of the cardiac sphincter; (b) the 
establishment of the normal rhythm of the pylorus. 

3. Prevention of excessive bacterial growth.—It has, 
perhaps, not been sufficiently recognised that the body 
has compensatory mechanisms which render all these 
functions non-essential, however useful they may be. 

1. (a) The hydrolytic effects of HCl can be obtained 
in vitro by the mere action of steam under pressure, and 
the enzymes of the intestines are capable of reducing 
proteins to amino-acids without any previous digestion in 
the stomach; (b) the activation of zymogens can in all cases 
be effected by bacteria, and there is evidence that ptyalin is 
normally so activated; (c) the nervous control of pancreatic 
secretion is by no means negligible, and it is also probable 
that acid is only one of several methods by which secretin 
is formed from the duodenal mucosa. 

2. W. B. Cannon fully recognises that the chemical factor 
is only part of the mechanism of control of the pylorus; 
J. Marbaix ® clearly showed that an increased intra-duodena] 
pressure would bring about closure; Cannon? himself and 
A. J. Carlson © have emphasised the importance of pressure 
in the pyloric antrum for initiating the opening of the 
pylorus; and the rapid emptying that is so frequently seen 
in cases of achylia is of itself sufficient proof that pyloric 
acidity is not an essential preliminary to gastric emptying. 

3. The antibacterial function of HCl is less readily com- 
pensated; it must, however, be recognised that this pro- 
tective mechanism is at best only partial; Macfadyen 1! long 
since demonstrated that many bacteria and all spores 
remain capable of culture after passage through the normal 
stomach. 

Summary and Conclusion. 


To summarise the position, a person without gastric 
hydrochloric acid is deprived of (1) a useful but merely 
accessory agent for protein digestion; (2) a useful but 
accessory agent for controlling the action of the gastric 
sphincters ; (3) an important but not essential means of 
diminishing bacterial growth in the intestines. Appre- 
ciation of these facts explains the mildness and 
frequent absence of symptoms in such cases; it also 
arouses speculation as to the possible vital importance 
of achylia in the pathogeny of such diseases as pernicious . 
anzmia and cirrhosis of the liver, which are probably 
infective in origin. 

One is next confronted with the problem of treatment, 
and it is immediately, evident that if an attempt is to 
be made to replace the normal acid large doses must be 
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Medical Societies. — 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


SECTION OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
THE first meeting of this newly-formed section of the ) 
Royal Society of Medicine, which took place at 1, Wimpole. | 
street, on Nov. 30th, under the temporary presidency 
of Sir LEONARD ROGERS, was very well attended and 
fully representative.. An organising committee was 
appointed to prepare nominations for the offices of 
President, honorary secretaries, and council, and to 
draw up regulations for the conduct of the section. The 
following were unanimously elected to form the com- 
mittee: Professor L. S. Dudgeon, Sir Robert Hill, Sir 
Will##m Horrocks, Professor R. T. Leiper, Sir Humphry 
Polleston, Dr. E. Wilkinson, with the President of the 
Section. . | 
THE INCIDENCE OF FILARIASIS IN BRITISH GUIANA. — 
Dr. F. G. ROSE opened a discussion on this subject 
based on his experience of the prevalence of infection 
by Filaria bancrofti during five years’ work in the 
colony. 
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If the volume of a meal be put as low as one 3 
equal to 90 minims of the B.P. dilute hydro- 
chloric acid must be added in order to raise the acidity 
of the gastric contents to 0°1 per cent. HCl. But a pint 
is a very small volume for a meal, and if there be much 
protein in addition a correspondingly larger quantity of 
HCl must be added. Crohn,’ in his investigation of this 
subject, came to the conclusion (1) that single doses of 
HCl given before meals are useless; (2) that small doses 
are always useless; and (3) that only by giving large 
doses throughout meals can any appreciable percentage 
of HCl be assured in the gastric contents. Bastedo 
expresses a similar opinion and speaks hopefully of the 
effects of acidol, a proprietary preparation of betaine 
hydrochloride, which may be taken as a solid and which 
liberates free HCl on solution. Pepsin should, of course, 
be give at the same time, and, from clinical experience, 
one is forced to the hopeful conclusion that even small 
percentages of HCl may lead to very material improve- 
ment in symptoms. 

References.—l. M. Einhorn: New York Medical Record, June, 1892. 
2. Rehfuss, Bergeim, and Hawk: Journ. Am. Med. Assoc., 1914, 
Ixiii., 1, p.11; ibid., 1915, Ixv., 12, p. 1021. 3. Crohn: Am. Journ. 
Med. Sci., 1918, clvi., 663. 4. T. I. Bennett : Demonstration before 
Medical Section B.M.A., July, 1920. 5. Billings: Virginia Med. 
Monthly, June, 1907. Einhorn: Diseases of the Stomach, 4th edition, 
p. 380. Schutz: Volkmann's Sammlung klin. Vortrage, 1901, Nr. 318. 
s. Brown: Contributions to Medical and Biological Research, 1919, 
vol. ii., p. 1111. 7. Jones: Am. Journ. Med. Sci., 1918, clv., p. 335. 
8. Marbaix: La Cellule, 1898, xiv., 251. 9. Cannon: The Mechanical 
Factors of Digestion, 1911. 10. Carlson: The Control of Hunger in 
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1887, xxi., 227, 413. 12. Bastedo: Am. Journ. Med. Sci., January, 
1920, p.53. 13 Rehfuss: Am. Journ. Med. Sci., 1915, cl., 72. 
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He dealt with his subject under three headings : 
(1) The incidence and economic aspects of filariasis ; 
(2) preventive measures ; (3) problems of  filarial 
periodicity and etiology, clinical and ‘pathological 
features of the disease, and treatment by vaccine 
therapy. ' | 

1. Incidence and economic aspects.—His estimate ‘of 
the incidence of filarial infection in the colony, whose 
total population was about 300,000, was derived from 4 
relatively small number of inhabitants, including hos- 
pital patients, and he regarded his calculation of the 
percentage of persons in whom micro-filaris were found 
namely, 21°2 per cent.—as only a rough approximation 
of the true filarial index. Moreover, the incidence of 
infection necessarily varied in proportion to density of 
population. Examinations for the presence of micro- 
filariee in the blood of cases of lymphangitis and 
elephantiasis were not uncommonly negative owing to 
obstruction to the passage of embryos into the circulation 
or due to the death of the parent worm. The adoption 





LOSS OF SPEECH FOLLOWING AN 
ANASTHETIC. 


By A. BERNARD CLARK, M.B.,B.S.LOND., D.P.H.SHEFF., 


SURGEON LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER, BR.N. 


I GAN find no record of loss of speech following an 
anesthetic in any book or periodical available to me, 
and in publishing the following case my hope is that 
further light may be thrown on it by someone who has 
met with a similar experience. 


The patient, aged 43, ruptured the right quadriceps femoris 
muscle on Oct. lst, 1920. He was a heavy, well-built man, but of 
rather a so-called ‘neurotic’? temperament. An operation was 
performed on Oct.13th to unite the severed ends of the muscle. 
The urine and heart and lungs appeared quite normal, but the 
patient was very nervous about the anesthetic. A hypodermic 
injection of morphine gr. § and atropine gr. was given half an 
hour before the operation. 

The anesthetic was commenced at 10.45 a.M., and the operation 
was completed at 1.6Pp.m. Gas and ether were given, followed by 
chloroform and C.E. mixture, the quantities used being 2 ounces of 
ether and 3 ounces each of chloroform and C.E. mixture. The 
patient took the anesthetic well, and never appeared to be very 
deeply under or abnormal in any way. 

The same evening, after recovery from the anesthetic, he could 
not answer any questions or speak a single word and, on being 
spoken to, he rolled his eyes and head in a drunken fashion. The 
following day he could utter a few words, but showed marked 
incodrdination of speech and was unable to write sense, on attempt- 
ing to write to his wife, though apparently knowing quite well what 
he wished to write. There was no personal or family history bearing 
on the case. There were no other signs of paralysis and he appeared 
to understand all that was said to him. On Oct. 15th (two days after 
the anzesthetic) he still spoke with difficulty, like a drunken man, 
and was slightly emotional, his lips quivering and his facial expres- 
sion indicating a great effort to suppress weeping when spoken to as 
to whether his wife was coming to see him. 

The neurologist reported that he appeared to be recovering from 
a condition of ‘‘ post-anesthetic’’ stupor, the reaction to interroga- 
tion being delayed but fairly good, although associated with a 
certain degree of mental stress, which was manifested in muscular 
movements of the face and in general irritability. He considered 
that the condition was possibly due to minute hemorrhages or 

some congestion and was probably not hysterical. There was a 
certain degree of motor aphasia but no sensory aphasia. The lesion 
appeared to be cortical and to be confined to the dorsal part of the 
third frontal gyrus. 

The ophthalmic specialist reported that both discs were normal. 
The urine, blood pressure, and temperature were normal through- 
out. Speech slowly improved, but on Oct. 19th (six days after the 
anesthetic) there was still rather laboured staccato speech and the 
patient did not sleep well. There was still a grimacing effort at 
certain words, but when interested in any subject speech was now 
quite free and easy. 


Since then the patient’s condition has steadily 
improved, but, his speech is still rather slow and 
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deliberate, 50 days after the operation, and he states 
that he finds it more difficult to talk to strangers than 
to those he knows well. 








of the: improved method of Smith and Rivas with 
10c.cm. of blood collected in 2 per cent. acetic acid. 
washed and recentrifuged several times, would greatly 
facilitate the finding of embryos and yield a more 
accurate and higher index than he had obtained by the 
ordinary method of examining 20 c.cm. of blood. It was 
indeed, not unlikely that at least 40 per cent. of the 
population were at some time or other infected with the 
parasite. His results showed the age-incidence to be 
highest in young adult life and for the sex-incidence 0 
filariasis 19°5 per cent. proved to be males and 23°3 pe! 
cent. females. Particulars were given of the genera. 
population, its racial proportions and distributior 
among the three divisions of the colony, whose areé 
covered 90,000 square miles. Of the various towns 
Georgetown, the capital of Demerara, with 50,006 
inhabitants, was by far the most populous in com 
parison with other places of 5000 to 10,000 and it 
contrast to extensive sparsely populated or wholly 
uninhabited parts. Infection was most prevalent it 
the more densely peopled towns and districts. Fron 
the health point of view malaria, enteric fever, ant 
dysentery, presented the chief problems; but filariasi: 
was undoubtedly on the increase, notably outsid: 
Georgetown, where 20 to 25 per cent. of the schoo 
children showed some form of filarial manifesta 
tion. Among adults the racial incidence of elephant 
iasis was highest in the Portuguese and those 0 
mixed blood, especially the females, and amon; 
children the blacks suffered most. It was stil 
uncertain what part filarial infection played i 
contributing to the very high infant “‘mortality-rate © 
over-200 per 1000, and the large number of stillbirths— 
factors which went far to explain the low increase © 
50,000 in the colony’s population during the pas 
century. Dr. Rose emphasised the important influenc 
of secondary streptococcal infection on filarial lesion 
in the causation of lymphangitis and lymphadenitis 
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which gave rise to much disablement among labourers. 
| Lymph stasis and the consequent lowering of general 
| vitality of the tissues encouraged the entry of sepsis, 
‘and to this invasion much of the crippling effect of 
‘elephantiasis was due. Reference was made to the. 
, so-called “cosmetic aspects’’ of the filarial problem, 
| in particular among the female population, owing to 
| the unsightliness of the affected limbs. 
| 















































would be retained, but in the absence of the special 
mosquito and therefore of the ‘‘ predominant note ”’ 
which excited the response of the embryo, nocturnal 
periodicity would persist; but diurnal would tend to 
become nocturnal, owing to the influence of sleep in 
aiding the transmission of the resonance, which has 
been suggested as necessary to the release of the 
embryos. Dr. Rose elaborated his theory at some 
length and claimed that it had met with the scientific 
approval of an eminent physicist. 


Atiology.—Passing to the etiology of the disease, he 
separated the clinical manifestations of filariasis into 
inflammatory and obstructive, and the merging of one 
into the other. The inflammatory type was either 
acute, subacute, or chronic, the latter associated with 
Slight tender enlargement of glands, a sense of con- 
traction in the affected limb and swelling, much 
under the influence of gravity. Superimposed infection 
by Streptococcus pyogenes was a common feature, and 
in acute cases the organism was usually recoverable 
from the glands or lymphatic vessels. Striking bene- 
ficial results had been obtained by the use of strepto- 
coccal vaccines. A full detailed account was given of 
the histology of filarial lesions and the pathological 
changes met with in the course of investigation of 
material collected from 50 cases of death from inter- 
current disease. The influence of both uncomplicated 
filariasis and secondary septic infection on the Arneth 
count was described at length in a tabular series of his 
own results and those of other workers. Comparisons 
were drawn with the indices obtaining in certain other 
diseases, and in the normal state of health. The con- 
clusion arrived at was that simple filarial infection 
exerted no influence on the Arneth index, but with 
the development of clinical symptoms—e.g., cedema 
and lymphangitis—in relation to severity and duration 
of attacks, there was an almost invariable tendency for 
a shift of the index to the left. more marked among 
male than female subjects. 

Dr. Rose went on to discuss the leucocytes of the 
blood in filariasis, as illustrated by a number of 
differential counts he had made both in simple filariasis 
and in cases complicated by lymphangitis, orchitis, 
and elephantiasis, and controlled by similar counts in 
selected healthy residents of the colony. The elimina- 
tion of conditions—e.g., malaria and ankylostomiasis, 
both common in British Guiana and likely to vitiate 
results, was of importance. The averages of his counts 
showed that in simple filariasis there was a rise of 
eosinophils in females from the normal 3 to 9° per 
cent., and in males a fall from the normal 6°25 to 
5°d per cent. In lymphangitis and lymphadenitis 
results showed varying increases of lymphocytes, and 
eosinophils up to 11 per cent. at the expense of 


2. Preventive measwres in /filariasis.—Preventive 
‘measures were in the direction mainly of an anti- 
| mosquito campaign, and secondarily of improvement 
in general sanitation. Culex fatigans and Stegomyta 
| Jasciata were the chief carriers of the embryos of 
\ B. bancrofti. Out of a total of1500 female mosquitoes, 
) chiefly Culex fatigans, caught in Georgetown during 
November and December, 1918, 7°4 per cent. culices 
were found to contain developing larvze, and only a 
single infected Stegomyia fasciata out of 237, although 
,all the houses searched contained infected people. 
The prospects of the success of such a campaign, if 
tigidly and systematically carried out, he regarded as 
“encouraging in view of the low percentage of infected 
mosquitoes found and the high rate of infection among 
‘the inhabitants. Every effort had been made to abolish 
“mosquito breeding-places by the removal of waste 
‘tins and barrels likely to collect water, by clearing and 
tepairing roof-gutters, and by Screening water-supply 
cisterns and vats. Mosquito larve were frequently 
‘found in gutters between the roofs of houses and 
‘leading into the screened rain-vats. The enforcement 
(of the bylaws dealing ‘with these preventive measures 
(was difficult, as they were more often honoured in 
the ‘breach than in the observance. The use of the 
‘mosquito curtain as a valuable preventive of infection 
‘was appreciated among the better classes, but quite 
“anknown among the poorer population, who lived in 
‘overcrowded and insanitary conditions. 

3. Filarial periodicity.—To the problems of filarial 








periodicity Dr. Rose devoted much attention and 
‘lluded to its dependence on the country of origin, 
“rom which, in imported cases, the filaria was derived. 
There existed, he said, two species of micro-filaric, 
‘morphologically identical, which adhered to their 
‘octurnal and diurnal periodicity, and a third species, 
‘dentical with and born of the same parent as the 
‘iocturnal species, which showed no periodicity. 
/mverted periodicity could be produced by the human 
ine altering his mode of life. It was possible also 
ee the habits of the mosquito host were responsible 
or differences in periodicity, Culex fatigans, the vector 
of F. bancrofti (noctwrna), 
r 


feeding at night, and 
segomyia pseudo-scutellaris, vector of F. loa (diurna), 
_eeding by day. He ventured to suggest as a theoretical 
M@planation of periodicity that there existed a 


‘larmonic relationship between the sound vibrations of 






























the song of the female mosquito, audible to the male, 
‘md those set up by transmission in the sheath of the 
llarial embryo present in the blood of the human host. 
Te described the passage of the embryos swept by the 
\ymph stream through the thoracic duct into the 
enous system and right side of the heart, thence to 
he pulmonary capillaries, where they remained during 
/he resting phase, till their periodic release into the 
/eripheral circulation. In response to the vibrations 
\t “pitch of the fundamental note’’ produced by 
| wlex or stegomyia, and also he thought dependent on 
he amount of tension exercised in the blood, the 
| heath of the embryo would vibrate and become 
‘retched until the micro-filaria was detached from 
JS resting place in the lungs, whilst the rapidity 
|f its transit into the peripheral blood would vary 
(ith the degree of blood pressure. His theory implied 
‘fat the response by the embryo of F. noctwrna to the 
ote of the culex was a specific one, and it was possible 
lat there was a similar special relationship between 
te embryo of F’. loa (diwrna) and the vibrations produced 
| y the note of Stegomyia pseudo-scutellaris. Change in 
| 8tiodicity from nocturnal to diurnal might occur in the 
vent of Culex fatigans feeding, as it occasionally did 
hen opportunity offered, by day as well as by night. 
|S @ rule, when a filarial subject migrated to an 
‘ninfected country, the original type of periodicity 
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polymorphs and vice versa, according to whether the 
inflammatory condition was subsiding or acute. Com- 
parisons were also made with the blood picture 
presented by malaria as an additional complication. The 
hemoglobin index and numbers of the red and white 
corpuscles in filariasis showed but little departure from 
the normal. 

The paper concluded with an analysis of the clinical 
varieties presented by 200 cases of definite filarial 
disease, and with an account of experiments to test the 
efficacy of vaccine therapy and prophylactic inoculation 
in inflammatory conditions associated with infection by 
Filaria bancrofti. Details of the preparation and dosage 
of the vaccine employed were given. In all, 484 cases 
had,been inoculated with streptococcal vaccine, including 
317 in a later series, which received the detoxicated 
vaccine. Results in the first series of 167 cases, after 
varying intervals of one month to 12 months, showed 
in 46 cases there had been no further inflammatory 
attacks, and in 51 the attacks had been milder and 
less frequent and the elephantoid cedema had been 
ameliorated. Prophylactic inoculation could, he claimed, 
be regarded as having a marked beneficial effect in 
reducing the frequency and severity of attacks of 
lymphangitis in the majority of cases; where, however 
there was long-standing lymphangitis and lymphadenitis 
vaccine treatment had little or no influence. The later 
series of cases was at present incomplete, but the use 
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of detoxicated vaccine promised results even more 
encouraging than those already described in the earlier 
series. 

Discussion and Reply. 

Sir PATRICK MANSON regarded Dr. Rose’s theory to 
explain filarial periodicity on a musical basis as very 
interesting and ingenious, but incapable of proof. He 
much doubted if any acoustic tests could show distinc- 
tions between the microfilarize of FP. bancroftiand I. loa. 
As filarial disease was preventable, a reply to the 
question why it was not prevented was one of great 
importance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel S. P. JAMES (I.M.S., retired) 
inquired if the Georgetown sanitary authorities had 
thought of any other plan of prevention than destroying 
the mosquito, if notification of filarial disease was in 
force, and if steps were taken to deal with notified 
cases by enforcing the use of mosquito-curtains. With 
reference to the measures controlling the water-supply, 
he also asked if the danger of infection had been dealt 
with outside the specially infected houses, and why it 
proved difficult to get cases of filariasis for the purpose 
of making blood examinations. 

Major G. D. R. BLACK had been associated in his 
youth with Bancroft at the time the latter made his 
famous discovery of the filarial origin of the disease. 
He sought explanation of the fact that numbers of the 
thousands infected for many years with filariasis still 
showed no ill-effects. He recalled instances of infected 
persons originally examined by Bancroft who were still 
alive and quite well. How, he asked, did they differ 
from cases showing symptoms of filarial disease? He 
referred to experiments which had been carried out in 
Australia, and contended that the failure attending 
the solution of filarial problems was due to lack of 
advance in the knowledge of filariasis, which still stood 
at the same stage of bacteriology as in his student days. 

Dr. P. H. MANSON-BAHR congratulated the reader of 
the paper on the valuable addition he had made to the 
study of the subject. He was of opinion that the 
periodicity of embryos followed the habits of their 
mosquito hosts, and described the existence in the 
New Hebrides of zones of differing types of filarial 
periodicity, a southern or non-periodic, and a northern or 
periodic zone. Where the non-periodic form existed, 
Stegomyia pseudo-scutellaris was the intermediary host, 
and a more capable transmitter of infection than Culex 
fatigans, the infermediary and feebler transmitter of 
the periodic type of infection. 

Professor R. T. LEIPER claimed that the prominent 
part played by bacterial infection in filariasis had until 
recently been neglected as a vital cause of many of the 
filarial lesions. He did not regard periodicity as having 
anything to do with the habits of the mosquitoes, and 
suggested that certain chemical states of the blood 
favoured the selection of particular species of filarize by 
the mosquito. 

The PRESIDENT considered the influence of secondary 
infection to be of great importance in filarial disease, 
and emphasised the good effect resulting from the use 

of streptococcal vaccines. ; 

Replying to points raised during the discussion, Dr. 
ROSE said that public opinion in British Guiana had 
not yet been sufficiently stirred on the subject of 
the prevention of filarial infection, and invariably took 
shelter behind the excuse that. it was impossible to 
eradicate mosquitoes from the colony. The sanitary 
staffs were drawn from an undesirable class, open to 
corruption and ignorant. A further obstacle lay in the 
fact that the municipal council was an elected body, 
and the Mayor at times prevented the medical officer of 
health from taking steps to prosecute offenders of the 
bylaws, owing to the bias of personal friendship with 
those to be charged. Improvements for the protection 
of water-supplies were much needed, as rain-water 
from the roofs of houses and pipe water from the creek, 
which was polluted and had a high content of iron, 
was used for drinking and washing purposes. 


the occupants were infected. Cases of pure uncompli- 
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I.M.S.: Leishmania donovani. 
case of kala-azar were demonstrated under the micro- 
scope, 
recovered from 


the egg of Oxyuris vermicularis (photograph). 
was very clearly demonstrated. 





The 
percentage, 7°4, of mosquitoes found to contain filarial 
larvee was derived from search made in better class 
selected houses; in the poorer houses the majority of 
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cated filariasis were difficult to get hold of for purposes. 
of blood examination, as most of those coming to 
the laboratory had symptoms of filarial disease and 
attended for treatment. The streptococcal strain usually 
isolated from secondarily infected cases was Strepto- 
coccus fecalis, a common contamination, owing to the 
crude sanitary conditions prevailing, especially among. 
the poorer vlasses. : ' 


EXHIBITION OF SPECIMENS. 
Dr. J. GoRDON THOMSON and Major J. A. SINTON, 


showing the parasites in stained films of material 


showing the relation of helminth 
The ileo-cecal valve 


and ulceration of the bowel wall. Slide prepara- 
The appearance under the low 
A nodule of the affected gut, cut in different planes 


histology of the worm in situ 


in transverse and longitudinal section, including the 
head with its hooked armature and the changes pro- 
duced in the surrounding submucous and muscular 
tissues, in particular the zone of bacterial invasion 
caused by infection with B. colt communis and Strepto- 
coccus fecalis, 
septiczemia. 
galoncus in the bowel tissues surrounding a nodule 
and, very strikingly, 
hematoidin crystals resulting from hemorrhage into a 
nodule. 


which were responsible for the terminal 
(c) The dissemination of the ova of the 


the formation of a mass of 


Dr. G. M. VEVERS: Developmental Stages of Ankylos- 


toma Ceylanicum. Slide preparations showed the process. 
of ecdysis (casting off of the sheath) of the young worm, 
with the thrusting off of the capsule or hood covering 
the head, to reveal the armature of hooks of the oral 
aperture at a later phase. 


Professor LEIPER: The presence of an inner shell in 


Dr. M. KHALIL: The occurrence of the eggs of mites 


in the faeces of miners in Cornwall and their subsequent 
development on culture-media. 
microscope were shown of the mites. 
Aleurobius farine (de Geer) 
both the mite egg and the eggs of Ascaris lumbricoides. 


Specimens under the 
Glycyphagus and 
and of feces containing 


Dr. J. B. CHRISTOPHERSON demonstrated the method 


of treatment of bilharziasis by means of intravenous 
injections of sodium 
aged 48 and 40, who had become infected in South 


antimony tartrate in two patients 


Africa during the war in 1900. The initial dose was 
4 grain of the compound salt in 2¢.cm. of sterile saline, 
and subsequent doses were increased in 3 gyains ol 
alternate days up to the maximum dose of 2% grains ir 
10 c.cm. of saline. The course of treatment coveret 
a period of two weeks, during which a total 0! 
25-30 grains of sod. antimony tartrate were adminis 
tered. In the first patient, aged 48, the only symptom: 
were frequency and occasional pain on micturition 
in addition to the presence of bilharzia ova in the 
urine. In the second patient, aged 40, the case wai 
complicated by pyrexia and attacks of paroxysma 
hemoglobinuria brought on by exposure to cold ant 
possibly related or due to toxins of the bilharzia. 

Dr. Christopherson also exhibited microscopica 
specimens (1) from the urine, of bilharzia ova, which, a 
the result of a course of treatment with NaSb tartrate 
had become black, granular, shrivelled, and sterile 
(2) of the bladder and rectum in section, showing th 


presence of bilharzia ova in the submucous tissue 
(3) of the liver, 
portal vein. 


showing the presence of ova in th 
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the spleen pulp during life; also from. 
the bone marrow of the cadaver and in the living state. 
obtained by means of N.N.N. 
culture from spleen puncture. 

* Major H. MARRIAN PERRY, R.A.M.C.: Tumours of 
the Gut Wall due to infection with the ankylostome, | 
Galoncus perniciosus, 
infection to bacterial invasion. 
and caecum preserved by Kaiserling’s method showed 
extensive nodular thickening, hemorrhagic discolora- 
tion, 
tions exhibited: {(a) 
power of a small unstained nodule with its zone of 
ken plood, taken direct from the preserved czecum. 
(b 
and stained by haematoxylin and van Gieson’s method, 
showing admirably the 
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SECTION OF SURGERY. 


CYSTS AND DUCTS IN RELATION TO CANCER AND 
PAPILLOMATA OF THE BREAST. 


\ A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
| Medicine was held on Dec. Ist, Mr. W. G. SPENCER, the 
President, being in the chair, when Sir LENTHAL 
CHEATLE read a paper on this subject, which was 
| illustrated by lantern:and microscopicalslides of whole 
| sections of breasts. In May, 1914, he had drawn the 
| attention of the section to the fact that cancer began, 
|'more commonly than was generally supposed, in ducts 
' and in cysts which were of duct origin. He now pro- 
H posed to deal with further observations which he had 
| made, and with new material which had come into 
| hishands. Having demonstrated by means of sections 
, how convoluted ducts had come to be called cysts, he 
‘ said that in his paper the word ‘‘cyst’’ was meant to 
apply to part of a convoluted or dilated duct. He then 
|}demonstrated from whole sections of breasts cut in 
‘ series (1) that, simple duct papillomata might be very 
| few in number when present in a breast; (2) that duct 
* cancer might likewise appear as one or more primary 
, tumour or tumours respectively; (3) that simple 
‘/papillomata might be present in so multiple a number 
‘that they grew from practically the entire epithelial 
surface of one or more ducts; (4) that cancer, like 
‘multiple simple papillomata might affect genetically 
' extensive surfaces of epithelium in one or more ducts 
; of a breast, in which case, though present, the papillo- 
( matous formation was not so marked a feature as when 
/ the duct cancer was a single tumour; (5) that therefore 
‘¢ancer might begin as primary foci in different parts of 
‘the same breast; (6) that there was reason to believe 
‘that this genetic process was progressive; and (7) that 
/ columnar epithelium could change its shape and become 
* spheroidal or cuboidal in simple duct papilloma and in 
‘the tumour of a primary duct cancer, and that this 
/ change in shape invariably occurred when the cells of a 
|) duct cancer reached the lymphatic system, where -they 
pest the papillomatous formation as well. 

' Sir Lenthal Cheatle demonstrated a breast from 
/ which he had schematised a duct and some of its 
\ branches full of growth, which he said was not the 
| growth of an on-growing tumour, but was the break- 
F down into cancer of more or less the entire epithelial 
“surface of the schematised duct and its branches. 
‘There were other ducts in the tumour equally full of 
) growth—a fact which was borne out by the appearance 


| of cysts or ducts full of growth which were cut at a 


i 
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different angle to the plane in which the duct was 


schematised. The same breast showed infiltration of 
the lymphatic system. There were intermediate stages 


although extensive in ducts, was not so extensive as in 
the last case nor so limited in number as in the first 
) two cases of duct cancer he described. He showed a 
[ease in which the attention of a woman was called to 
} her breast by a tumour near the nipple, which was 
pushed by it to one side. On cutting a whole section 
‘of the breast he found that the tumour near the 
t nipple was merely a spread in the lymphatic system 
“and could not be regarded as a primary cancer process. 
‘In looking over the rest of the section for the primary 
‘Cancer process he found a duct full of growth. That 
led him to examine microscopically the rest of the 
breast, and in its lower and outer quadrant the primary 
| Cystic cancer process was discovered. The only sign 
that disease might be present at this part was that it 
felt a little more dense than the rest of the breast. 
Clinically it gave no sign of its presence, and therefore 
showed how extensive the primary duct cancer process 
}could be without clinical signs. In order to be able to 
| obtain obvious clinical signs the disease must spread to a 
very dangerous extent. Finally, he showed a nipple in 
‘which a duct was opening longitudinally on to its 
\Surface. It opened into the bottom of a little pit, and 
jit was pointed out that if a living or a lifeless 
‘Iritant were present at that part the open duct looked 
aSifit were inviting its entrance. Sir Lenthal Cheatle 
further said that without making positive assertions 
|It appeared to him to suggest that if a lifeless or living 


| 
| of duct cancer in which the primary genetic process, 
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irritant gained an entrance within a duct it would 
account for the extraordinary localisation of primary 
disease to one or two ducts out of the fifteen or twenty, 
and therefore how necessary it must be to keep a nipple 
from coming into contact with every source of irritation. 
There was evidence to show, in some of his cases, that 
the infiltration into the lymphatic system occurred, not 
where the duct wall was thick and sclerosed, but where 
there was little fibrous coat in the wall, and therefore 
infiltration could occur much more easily through a part 
where there was less resistance. With regard to the 
spread of the genetic process, he showed ducts well 
away from the main focus of disease in which there 
was metaplasia of the epithelium lining them; there 
the contained cancer could not be regarded as an on- 
growing tumour originating from another part. 


Discussion and Reply. 

Mr. W. SAMPSON HANDLEY, in referring to his case 
which had been mentioned by Sir Lenthal Cheatle, said 
that the patient was a woman of about 40 years of age. 
The discharge from her nipple consisted of almost pure 
blood and came from two ducts. There was no clinical 
evidence of malignant disease, though microscopic 
section showed the presence of carcinoma. He thought 
that Sir Lenthal Cheatle had proved the point that most 
carcinoma of breast arose in ducts and not in acini. 

Mr, CYRIL NITCH spoke of one of the pathological 
sections which was shown—that of metatases in 
vertebre, the primary seat of the disease being the 
breast. Although the secondary growth was in bone, it 
was typical spheroidal-celled carcinoma of breast. 

Mr. W. MCADAM ECCLES asked Sir Lenthal Cheatle 
whether he considered that the convolution of the tubes 
bore any relationship to the subsequent possible onset 
of carcinoma; if the convolution was associated with 
chronic mastitis; and if chronic mastitis was a pre- 
cursor of carcinoma in the tubes. Did the speaker 
consider that the disease began in the periphery and 
gradually invaded the deeper parts of the gland, and, if 
so, was the suggestion not possible that carcinoma of 
the mammary gland was parasitic in origin and that the 
parasite entered by the duct of the nipple? 

Sir LENTHAL CHEATLE, in reply, said that he did 
not think that the duct dilated on account of obstruc- 
tion, but in order to accommodate its proliferating 
epithelium. When the breast enlarged the duct 
elongated, but could not shorten when the size of the 
breast subsided, and therefore in order to accommodate 
itself within the confines of the breast it had to become 
convoluted. He thought that the procegp of convolution 
of a duct was in some ways comparabl@ to the convolu- 
tion of varicose veins. Cancer probably began more 
commonly in microscopical rather than in macroscopical 
cysts, which therefore would be at the periphery of the 
duct, but not necessarily at the periphery of the 
breast. He considered ‘‘ chronic mastitis’’ was a term 
applied to too many conditions and required more 

limitation. It must be borne in mind that irritation 
capable of producing proliferation of epithelium need 
not necessarily induce inflammatory changes. Such 
inflammatory changes, for all we knew, might indicate 
an irritation too great to induce epithelial changes. ‘That 
seemed to him a very likely state of things, until he 
heard Mr. Sampson Handley say in this discussion 
that his case discharged blood from two ducts. There- 
fore it was very satisfactory to him to know he had 
worked out the fact from serial sections of the whole 
breast. 





SECTION FOR THE STUDY OF DISEASE IN 
CHILDREN. 
EXHIBITION OF CLINICAL CASES. 

A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Nov. 26th, Dr. F: S. LANGMEAD, the 
President, being in the chair, when cases were shown. 

Case for Diagnosis. 

Dr. E. A. COCKAYNE showed a case for diagnosis. 

It was that of a boy aged 42 years, who was only 37 in. 
high. The complexion was sallow, and the hair was fair in 


colour, dry and scanty. The skin lacked firmness and there 
was leucodermia; the nails were a little thin. He weighed 
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2st.1lb. He walked at 2} years, talked at 3 years. He had 
only seven milk teeth, two incisors, four canines, all broad 
at the base and tapering to a sharp point, and one molar 
with sharp points on the crown. The Wassermann reaction 
was negative. The boy was intelligent and walked and 
played with other children. He had been having half a 
grain of thyroid three times a day and had gained a pound 
in two weeks, but Dr. Cockayne did not consider the case 
one of thyroid deficiency. 

Dr. EpMUND CAUTLEY thought the case one of 
backward development, and not necessarily due to 
endocrine defect. Cases of backward development in 
children were frequently thought to be due to endocrine 


defect without sufficient reason. 
Diabetes Mellitus. 

Dr. GEORGE GRAHAM showed two cases of Diabetes 
Mellitus of an Unusual Type. 

The first case was that of a girl aged 11 years. In 
January, 1916, she began to be thirsty and to lose weight, 
and pruritus vulve gradually developed. In May, 1916, 
glycosuria was detected, and she had been in a hospital or 
convalescent home ever since. The sugar excreted on 
admission was about 90 g. per day. It disappeared after two 
starvation days, and her sugar tolerance seemed to:be about 
50g. During the next three years treatment was always 
complicated by her skill in obtaining carbohydrate food 
from the other: children. Her height on admission was 
not known; her weight was 2st. 3 lb. In June, 1918, 
her weight was 2st. 10lb.; in July, 1919, it was 2 st. 12 lb. 
(19 lb. below Galton’s average), and her height was 
432 in. (64 in. below Galton’s average). In January, 
1920, her weight was 2st. lljlb. (22 lb. below Galton’s 
average) and her height was 443 in. (6in. below Galton’s 
average). In October, 1920, her height was 47in. By January, 
1920, she had become a well-proportioned child. The skin 
was of a peculiar yellow colour, varying in intensity. The 
pituitary fossa was 8 mm. long and 6mm. deep. The long 
bones showed transverse striation at the ends. The effect of 
a dose of 15g. of sugar was tested in January, ‘1920. The 
fasting value of blood sugar was 0:16 g. per cent., and at the 
end of one hour it was 0°29 g.; after two hours, 0°25g.; after 
three hours, 0:225g. A trace of sugar was passed in the first 
two hours and none in the third hour. A note in October, 
1920, stated that she had been very well and very rarely 
passed sugar, as a starvation day followed automatically 
each time she stole bread. Her sugar tolerance was about 
70 g. on a diet containing 68 g. of fat, 38g. of protein, 70g. of 
sugar, and 1100 calories. A day of starvation was necessary 
every 26 days. 

The second case was that of a girl, aged 9 years, who began 

o be thirsty in October, 1918, and developed pruritus vulvee. 
Sugar was discovered and she was admitted to hospital and 
treated as an in- and out-patient until September, 1919, when 
she was admitted to another hospital and remained in hospital 
for nine months. The total sugar output was about 60g. 
per day. She had been treated with periods of starvation and 
egg and vegetable days, but was exceedingly difficult to keep 
sugar-free ; three eggs, 300 g. of green vegetables, and 25 g. 
of butter—i.e., 35 g. of fat, 5 g. of protein, 12 g. of sugar, and 
400 calories—being all that she could eat without passing 
sugar. She was small and well proportioned, with a peculiar 
yellow tinge of the skin, which varied from time to time. 
In October, 1919, her height was 383 in. (7 in. below Galton’s 
average) and her weight was 30 Ib. (20 lb. below Galton’s 
average). She had not grown during the last year and was 
the same weight. The pituitary fossa was 8; mm. long and 
7mm. indepth. The long bones had transverse striations 

at the lower ends. Her sugar tolerance was about 10 g. of 
sugar in July, 1920. The fasting value of blood sugar was 
0:13, after one hour 9:25, and after two hours 9°3.. The 
amount of sugar excreted was very small—0-l g. in the first 
hour, 0°15 g. in the second hour, and 0:2 g. in the third hour. 
She had now been out of hospital three months and did not 
appear much worse, but she usually passed sugar. She had 
a starvation day each week. 

_ Mr. J. C. SPENCE commented upon the fact that when 
the blood sugar had reached the level of 0°225 only 
traces of sugar were passed. 


Recurrent Facial Paralysis.—Osteogenesis Imperfecta, 
with Rickets. 

The PRESIDENT showed a case of Recurrent Facial 
Paralysis. 
_ The mother stated that the girl had had three attacks of 
facial paralysis, always first noticed in the morning. The 
first attack occurred,when she was a baby, lasted a few days, 
and then cleared up completely. The second occurred about 
1 year ago, and ‘was equally transient. The present attack 
nad lasted several weeks. There was no evidence of ear 


€ 





ne PRESIDENT also showed a case of Osteogenesis 


Imperfecta, with Rickets, in a boy aged 63 years. 
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patient was a twin and illegitimate, and was fed for the first 
two years on 
abnormal was noted by the grandmother until he failed 
to begin walking. or moving about at the usual time. | 
He was always languid, pale, 
thrive or grow. 
sat up had always wanted to lie down, 
in pain. 
was noticed. On 
deformed, and undersized. 
and bossed, and measured 19 in. in 
two-thirds of the body-length. The chest was distinctly 
rachitic, with ribs steeply beaded. There was much kyphosis 
and some scoliosis. The epiphyses were excessively enlarged 
and the bones were curved. 
hypotonia, with laxity of joints. 
metacarpo-phalangeal joints, 
extension was possible. 
bones and a greenstick 
cried if manipulated and _ was only comfortable when lying 
down. 
globin, 43 per cent. ; 
Of the latter, 43 per cent. 
small lymphocytes, 12 per cent. large lymphocytes, and 3 per 
cent. large mononuclears. 
slight 
clear-cut 
amount of callus 
bending was greatest. 
lucent as well as showing characteristic and extreme 


rickety changes at 


rickety, 








> 
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Birth was easy, and no abnormalities were noted. The 
Nestlé’s milk and Neave’s food. Nothing 


and irritable, and failed to. 
had never walked, and when 
crying and seemingly 
He had had frequent ‘‘colds’’; no “other illness 
admission to hospital he was very pale, 
The head was large, square, 
circumference, or about 


Up to now he 


There was general muscular 
This was well seen in the 
where considerable hyper- 
fractures in the a 

e 


There were 
fracture of the left clavicle. 


Blood picture: Red corpuscles, 2,827,000; heemo- 
colour index, 0°89; white cells, 6800. 
were polymorphs, 42 per cent. 


Much polychromatophilia and 
poikilocytosis were present. Radiograms showed 
fractures of long bones, surrounded by a large 
in some places, at points where 


The bones were unduly trans- 


the epiphyseal junctions. Twelve frac- 
tures could be counted in all. The twin sister was also 
but to a much less extent, was not dwarfed, and had 
no fractures. That severe rickets was present was obvious, 
but the large number of fractures, their proximity in some 
instances, the great translucency of the bone, the fact that, 
apart from the clavicles, they were not greenstick in type, 
put clear-cut, and the absence of bending of the limb bones, 
except such as was produced by a solution of continuity, 
pointed to the presence of osteogenesis imperfecta also. 

Dr. CAUTLEY held that all the features might be 
explained by extreme rickets and said that the large 
amount of callus in some places favoured that view.— 
Dr. H. MoRLEY FLETCHER took the same view and said 
that he had seen clear-cut fractures in rickets. He 
said that the number of fractures was unusual. 


Deformity of the Skull—Oxycephaly. . 

Dr. R. C. JEWESBURY and Mr. SPENCE showed a case 
of Deformity of the Skull with Bone Changes and Corneal 
Opacities in a boy aged 5 years. 

he parents were healthy, and the one other child, aged 
1 year, was normal. A paternal uncle had deformities of 
the hands, but this was the only instance of other 
deformity in the family, going back for three generations. 
The patient weighed 12 lb. at birth, labour was difficult 
and prolonged, and delivery was by forceps. There was nc 
evidence of birth injury. The deformities of the fingers 
and the corneal opacities were present from birth. The 
boy was backward in every way ; he walked at 2 years and 
began to speak at 4 years. He was affectionate but subject 
to fits of temper. His appearance was curious ; the crania. 
vault was abnormally high (acrocephaly); the face wat 
unusually broad, and there was a slight degree of proptosis 
There was symmetrical deformity of the fingers of botk 
hands; the terminal phalanges were flexed and the fingers 
could not be straightened. There was some limitation 0: 
movement at the elbow-joints. His intelligence was poo! 
but he was not mentally deficient. The speech wai 
indistinct and ‘‘ babyish’’ in type. He was fond of musk 
and could sing in tune. His habits were clean. Nothing 
abnormal was found in the central nervous system. The 
Wassermann reaction was negative. X ray examinatior 
showed the abnormal shape of the head with some altera 
tion in size and shape of the pituitary fossa, and alteratior 
in shape and structure of metacarpals and phalanges. 

Dr. JEWESBURY and Mr. SPENCE also showed a cast 
of Oxycephaly in an Infant. The case was a typica 
and pronounced example at a very early age. 

Dr. MORLEY FLETCHER agreed that there were som: 
points in the first case which were common to it and ti 
oxycephaly. The head was certainly pointed, but th: 
usual protrusion of eyes was absent. Oxycephaly wa 
one of the few well-marked deformities of the sku! 
which were not usually associated with mental defect 
The second case was certainly a well-marked exampl 
of oxycephaly in an infant. It was unusual to see on 
so young, and he would be interested to hear if ther 
were any changes in the fundus, since the conditio: 
often caused optic atrophy from pressure or kinking € 
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“ the optic nerve. Craniotomy had been performed lately 
| with encouraging results, and he thought that as soon as 
. ossification took place craniotomy should be considered 
’ in this case.—Dr.H.C.CAMERON said that he had shown 
' two cases which were comparable to this one. Both the 


| 
: 


» children had died, and probably this one would do so 


| 


also, those which survived being less severe. One of his 


cases had polysyndactyly, the big toes and thumbs 





F 
'y 


| difficulty with fluids. 


, 
| 


/ done. ~ Two methods of treatment might be adopted: 


* being two digits fused into one. 


‘ 


Polysyndactyly was 
the deformity usually associated with oxycephaly, and 
he thought that the large thumbs and toes described in 
_ these cases were probably all due to the inclusion of a 


mentary. 
Lesion of the Crus Cerebri.—G@sophageal Obstruction. 


t 
} 


\ 
» second digit, though the latter might be very rudi- 


Dr. JEWESBURY showed a case of Lesion of the Crus 


| 'Cerebri in a girl aged 7 years. 


In July, 1920, her memory appeared to be affected. A 


‘ month later her left pupil became dilated, and this was 


, followed a little later by ptosis of the left eyelid. In 
.| September, 1920, a right-sided hemiplegia gradually appeared. 
_ The condition had been gradually progressive. There was 


4 now “complete third-nerve paralysis on the left side with 
_ hemiplegia on the right. 


The Wassermann reaction, both of 
_the blood and cerebro-spinal fluid, was negative. 

Dr. JEWESBURY also showed a case of (sophageal 
Obstruction in a girl aged 44 years. The child had 
never been able to swallow solid food, but there was’no 
A bougie could be passed 54 in. 
| from the teeth. X ray examination with bismuth meal 


| Showed a large shadow at the lower end of the 


i 


. ceesophagus. 


rv 


Dr. CAUTLEY considered that the condition present 


"Was stenosis of the lower part of the cesophagus. 
‘In some cases the lower part of the cesophagus 


jwas absent, but in this case it was obviously 


patent. He was doubtful whether anything could be 


| (1) a small bougie might be passed by the mouth in 


“an attempt to dilate the lower part; or (2) gastrostomy 


“might be performed, and a bougie passed from the 
| Stomach end.—Dr. CAMERON thought that spasm could 
| not be excluded, and remarked that nutrition was very 


\ good.—The PRESIDENT referred to a case of spasm 


| of the cesophagus which he had shown lately. The 
' patient_had begun to vomit within 12 hours of birth. 


_X ray examination after a bismuth meal showed a 


pouch in {the lower end of the cesophagus, and it was 





‘impossible to pass a bougie into the stomach while the 
» child was conscious. Under an anesthetic, however, a 


) bougie was passed with ease, and examination by the 


| @sophagoscope showed the cesophagus and cardia to 





| 


‘be normal. 


» Dr. E. G. DRu Drury (Johannesburg) contributed the 


» notes of a case of 
Malformation of Face, Ear, Eye, and Hand. 

The male infant, whose photographs were shown, was the 
/ third of three male children, born at full term. The 
parents and brothers were in all respects healthy. The 
» mother’s family yielded an uncle of the patient, of defective 
Mentality, and a doubtful account of an aunt with ‘lumps 
on the back of the head,’ supposed to resemble the ear 
of the patient. No further indications of “bad stock” 
could be elicited. Medical assistance was called after the 
| birth because the child had a double thumb on the right hand 

and a deformed ear. In place of an external meatus there 
Was a shallow pit lined by skin, and from the angle of the 
mouth to a point just below the pit ran a white line, as 
| 





‘Straight as if ruled, which was inelastic, as shown when the 
child cried, and was plainly due to imperfect fusion of the 
Mandibular and maxillary portions of the face. The outer 

third of the conjunctiva of the left eye was piled up in a dull 
White puckered tumour attached to the limbus of the cornea, 
) like a huge pterygium, and later on prevented satisfactory 
, Closure of that eye. The extra two phalanges were removed 
from the thumb on the fourteenth day, and no deformity 
persisted. Two anterior tubercles of the auricle were liga- 
) tured at the same time and cut off, the stumps healing well. 
i The tubercles contained cartilage. Neither the eye con- 
dition nor the external meatus was interfered with. | 


The child now (1 year) showed marked facial 
asymmetry, but was healthy, strong, and apparently of 
| ROrmal intelligence, but it was not possible to decide 
| yet whether there was any hearing on the left side. 


| 
|! 
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SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNASCOLOGY. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Dec. 2nd, Professor HENRY 
BRIGGS, the President, in the chair. 

The SECRETARY announced that the following report 
had been received from the Pathological Committee 
on the specimen shown by Dr. DouGLAS Drew! at a 
previous meeting :— 

‘* We have examined this specimen and have come to the 
conclusion that it is a tumour composed of fibrous and 
muscular tissue, undergoing an unusual form of degenera- 
tion. It contains peculiar areas or loculi filled with swollen 
vacuolated cells, having small nuclei. We think these cells 
may be lymphocytes or shed endothelial cells. We see no 
reason to believe that it is a sarcoma or a tumour of adrenal! 
origin.”’ 

Mr. CLIFFORD WHITE read a paper on Sodium 
Bicarbonate Tolerance in the Toxzemias of Pregnancy. 

Major C. A. F. HINGSTON read a paper on 


The Necessity for the Reduction of Blood Pressure in 
Eclampsia. 

He said that at the Government Maternity Hospital, 
Madras, 2500 women were confined and about 30 cases 
of eclampsia were seen every year. He considered high 
blood pressure (B.P.) a most. serious complication of 
eclampsia occurring in most of the cases. He believed 
in the necessity of keeping down the B.P. to 120 mm. or 
less, not only in all cases of eclampsia, but in all cases in 
labour with premonitory symptoms of eclampsia. He was 
also convinced that the blood pressure rises after delivery 
in a certain number of patients who have shown 
symptoms of eclampsia up to the time of or during 
delivery, and in other cases where no signs or symptoms 
have manifested themselves before and during delivery. 
In his opinion it was most necessary to watch all cases 
after delivery and to reduce the B.P. to 120 mm. when- 
ever it rose above that after delivery. The best way to 
reduce B.P.if the os was less than four-fifths dilated 
was to bleed the patient until it fell to 120 mm.; when 
the os was four-fifths dilated he recommended the 
reduction of B.P. by immediate.delivery. If the B.P. 
rose after delivery it should be reduced by venesection, 
which might have to be repeated two or three times. 
For three years at the Government Maternity Hospital, 
Madras, the largest gyneecological and maternity clinic 
in the British Empire outside the British Isles, this 
procedure had been carried out. The series of 64 cases 
so treated were followed by much better results than 
those obtained in previous years when other methods of 
treatment were adopted. The death-rate amongst the 
women was .very small indeed, less than 2 per cent. ; 
cases were seen and treated before severe lung com- 
plications set in. 

Major Hingston then briefly described and discussed 
the results from October, 1917, to October, 1919. 
Accouchement forcé and Cesarean section were, in his 
opinion, not necessary. Blood pressure was undoubtedly 
reduced by these measures, and the shock prevented 
its rising after delivery, but he advocated the method 
practised at the Government Maternity Hospital, Madras, 
in preference. Venesection in the majority of cases 
stopped or. lessened the frequency of the fits, lowered 
the blood pressure to 120 or less if required, prevented 
rises in temperature and serious lung complications. 
Many cases became far less drowsy, and in some cases 
rapidly passed from a deeply comatose toa semi-conscious 
state, andall cases became less irritable. In addition to 
reduction of B.P. it was his practice to reduce tempera- 
ture if it rose above 100° F. 

Mr. VICTOR BONNEY asked Major Hingston what 
procedure he adopted after venesection in the treat- 
ment of women not in labour. 

Mr. ALECK BOURNE fully agreed that the B.P. 
must be reduced. If the B.P. was charted hourly 


and the occurrence of fits marked on the chart 
the fits could be seen to follow a rise of tension, 
usually over 140 mm. He did not agree with the 
method used by Major Hingston. He, personally, 


had been disappointed with the results of venesection, 
whereas 1 c.cm. of veratrone reduced a blood pressure 
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of 200 mm. to 130 mm. in 45 minutes without danger if 
carefully used. The tension rose again shortly after, 
put a smaller dose sufficed to reduce it, and with 
judicious hourly attention to the chart it could be kept 
down. If venesection had to be repeated there was 
soon no more blood to be spared, and a low tension 
from shock and anzmia was undesirable. Expectant 
treatment with starvation, elimination, and veratrone 
often obviated the need for Czesarean section. 

Dr. M. DONALDSON said that there was probably a 
protective mechanism in these cases to keep the B.P. 
high and thus help the kidneys to eliminate toxins, 
and he doubted the wisdom of attempting to lower B.P. 
He believed in treatment by Czesarean section. 

Dr. GORDON LUKER agreed with Dr. Donaldson. The 
injection of saline after bleeding might sound para- 
doxical, but the latter washed out the poison and acted 
as a diuretic. The main object was to remove the 
poison, and the best way to achieve this was delivery 
or Cesarean section and followed by saline. 

Major HINGSTON, in reply, said that if the case was not 
in labour he left the pregnancy alone ; labour usually 
followed in a few days. He found that as a rule one 
venesection sufficed, and he had never had to bleed 
more than twice. His objection to veratrone was that 
the B.P. rose again after its use. He did not object to 
Cesarean section, but had found it unnecessary in 
cases other than those with contracted pelves. 

Dr. JAMES YOUNG and Dr. D. A. MILLER then com- 
municated some 


Further Observations on the Cause of Eclampsia and the 
Pre-eclamptic State. 


Dr. Young said that subsequent work had confirmed 
an explanation of the eclamptic toxemia published by 
him in 1914. He believed that the poison was elaborated 
during the early disintegration of a piece of placenta, 
whose blood-supply had been cut off. The present 
paper was based on a study of 30 fresh cases of toxzemia 
and associated conditions. Infarction of the placenta 
was admittedly common in long-standing pregnancy 
albuminuria, while in many cases of acute eclampsia 
there was no visible degeneration in the placenta. If, 
however, the eclamptic seizure was less severe, and 
some days elapsed between convulsions and delivery, 
there was always massive recent necrosis in the 
placenta. This showed that placental disease was 
always present, but that some time was required for 
it to become visible. He showed lantern slides of 
placental infarction in the recent stage, consisting of 
red or purple blocks of solid tissue differentiated from 
the surrounding spongy placental substance, and pointed 
out that in the later stages the infarcted areas become 
much paler. The cause of the impaired blood- 
supply was easy to recognise in accidental heemorrhage 
due to trauma, and also in placenta previa, but in other 
cases it was often more difficult to account for. In 
accidental haemorrhage, if the blood was concealed for 
some time within the uterus, infarction of the placenta 
over an area subtending the retroplacental separation 
was invariable. Dr. Young showed a specimen in which 
half of the placenta was the seat of recent purple 
infarction where it had been detached from the uterine 
wall. These cases of concealed hemorrhage were 
invariably associated with toxemia, and in five of Dr. 
Young’s cases there was actually eclampsia also. In 
slight accidental haemorrhage, or in a hemorrhage so 
severe that it’ led to complete detachment of the 
placenta, there was no toxemia. The toxzemia only 
occurred when time was allowed for the elaboration of 
toxic products in sufficient quantity from the aiiected 
part of the placenta. Dr. Young showed similar necrotic 
changes in the separated areas of placentze preevie ; 
out of a series of seven cases of the latter 
condition toxemia had been present in three. From 
a clinical study of cases of ante-partum bleeding 
Dr. Young considered that in four instances the albumin- 
uria actually developed subsequent to the hemor- 
This, taken in conjunction with other observa- 
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hemorrhage was a result of the toxemia. 





would dispose of the theory that accidental 
Whilst he 
believed that placental necrosis was the source of the 


poison, it was not always possible to account for the 
involvement of the placental circulation on simple 
mechanical grounds. 
thrombosis of the retroplacental vessels was the factor 
operating. The heightened intra-abdominal pressure 
present in pregnancy probably predisposed to venous. 
stasis. 
line of treatment in the slighter toxeemias. 
means, he said, an increasing involvement of the 
placenta would be prevented. He then discussed the 
sequence of the changes in eclampsia, and suggested 
that the major symptoms—convulsions, coma, &¢.— 
were due not to the placental poison itself but to the 
flooding of the maternal vessels with the breaking-down 
products of the cells of the liver (and perhaps of other 
tissues), which were damaged some hours or days 
previously by the placental poison. 
occasional occurrence of post-partum seizures would be 
accounted for, and in this respect also eclampsia would 
simulate the delay in the manifestation of the toxemia, 
found typically in phosphorus and in some cases of 
chloroform poisoning. This sequence of change would 
account for the varied results obtained by immediate 
emptying of the uterus, for at the time of the operation 
the patient’s condition might be due to a poisoning 
received some days before, the placental danger having 
meanwhile subsided or disappeared. 


In many cases of eclampsia 


Dr. Young urged rest in bed as a necessary 
By this 


In this way the 


Dr. MILLER said that it must be recognised that in 


the investigations made by him and Dr. Young it was 
difficult to exclude the possibility of certain fallacies. 
For example, a condition of anzemia might favour the 
passage of albumin; but against this there was the 
absence of albumin in three of their cases of post- 
partum hemorrhage. 
cases show albumin during confinement, possibly due 
to shock, exertion, or to physiological causes. 
theories were that this albumin might be due tc 
the intra-abdominal pressure caused by the gravic 
uterus, or that it might follow the inhalation o! 
ether and chloroform. As Major Hingston had said 
albuminuria was not always a feature of toxemia 
But of the series of cases described by Dr. Youns 
90 per cent. had albumin, often in large quantity 
and five patients actually had eclampsia. Dr. Mille: 
considered that the three most 
arising were (1) the frequent absence of albumin it 
accidental hemorrhage ; (2) the association of toxemi: 
with placenta previa; and (3) the rarity of accidenta 
hzemorrhage in primipare and of eclampsia in multipare 


He said that 50 per cent. of 
Other 


interesting point: 


Mr. GORDON LEY said that of 125 cases of placenti 


previa examined by him albuminuria had occurred onl: 
in one, a primipara with an almost completely adheren 
placenta. Again, if the toxemia were due to placenta 


separation, why should it not occur in patients witl 
carneous and hydatid moles and with threatened mis 
carriage? Dr. Young had said that in the less sever 
cases of toxzmia severe necrosis was present, bu 
according to Mr. Ley’s experience a large number © 
cases of long-standing albuminuria showed no infarction 
It frequently happened that albuminuria precede: 
accidental hemorrhage, sometimes by several days. + 
patient with chronic kidney disease frequently go 
placental separation with retro-placental hemorrhage 
Mr. Ley quoted as an example a case in which this ha: 
occurred. In these cases the foetus always died, an 
the placental changes must be due to the renal cond 
tion. Dr. Young had said that where the whole placent 
had separated no toxemia was found, but this was nc 
Mr. Ley’s experience in a series.of cases in which h 
had been associated with Mr. Eardley Holland. M 
Ley emphasised the occurrence of accidental hemo! 
rhage chiefly in multiparze and of eclampsia chiefly i 
primipare. As to the changes in the wall of the uteru 
Mr. Ley said he found areas of focal necrosis, and col 
sidered that those in the uterus were primary and thos 
in the placenta secondary, and gave as examples cas¢€ 
of chronic kidney disease. 

Dr. R. H. PARAMORE said that if acute yellow atroph 
was not regarded as entirely distinct from eclamps! 
the placenta hypothesis of the cause of eclampsia fe 
to the ground. Dr. Young assumed that certain visibl 


changes in the placenta were the cause of the toxzemié 
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of pregnancy. These used to be attributed to foetal 
lesions until they were found associated with hydatid 
moles also. Was it not conceivable that the placental, 


_ the kidney, and the liver changes were all due to one 
-common cause, the kidney and liver lesions being 


“ albumin appeared and persisted after the 





primary and the toxemia secondary? The placental 
hypothesis appeared to Dr. Paramore unreasonable. 
In 1913 he had brought forward evidence that the 
albuminuria might have a mechanical cause. The 
intra-abdominal pressure was raised in pregnancy ; 
this might affect the capillary circulation of the viscera 
and necrosis and symptoms might arise. ' 

Mr. T. W. EDEN said that he adhered to the placental 
theory. Acute yellow atrophy differed sufficiently from 
eclampsia to have a different causation. He could not 
support Dr. Paramore’s theory of intra-abdominal 
pressure, because other tumours of the same size had 
not any similar effect. But he criticised Dr. Young’s 
theory, as he understood it, because according to the 
latter the symptoms did not occur at once after necrosis 
as they did after shock. Again, if traumatism in the 
vessels produced eclampsia the latter ought to occur 
much more frequently. Dr. Young apparently attri- 
buted the milder forms of toxzemia to the formation of 


- infarcts, and if this were so toxzemias ought to be much 


more common. Dr. Young had seemed to imply that 
massive necrosis could not be explained by hzmor- 
rhage; but if massive necrosis produced the poison 
what produced the massive necrosis? 

Dr. A. C. PALMER said that cases of ectopic gestation 
showed no albuminuria. He had examined a very 
large number of placente, nearly all of which showed 
numerous areas of thrombosis. This was a normal 


- condition. 


Dr. MACKENZIE WALLIS had also noticed necrotic 
patches in all sorts of placentze, normal and abnormal 
ones, and therefore could not regard these as responsible 
for eclampsia. All attempts to produce eclampsia by 


injection of extracts of placental tissues had failed. 


The quantity of diastase in the urine rose before the 
latter 
disappeared. The exact causation of eclampsia was 
still obscure, but he was convinced that the toxin was 
not produced by the placenta and also that the toxin 
acts primarily in blood-vessels. Fibrosis of the 
capillary tufts of the glomeruli of the kidney could be 
seen, and possibly the same changes in the vessels 
of the brain caused fits. As to the nature of the 
proteins present in the urine, globulin was relatively 
abundant, as also in all forms of toxic nephritis. 


'The microscopic appearances in a toxic condition 


due to mineral poisons were indistinguishable from 
those of a toxwmia of pregnancy; the same changes 
could be seen in the kidney. A profuse albuminous 
exudation from damaged vessels took place, and 
the result resembled that when veins of the _ peri- 
toneum or portal system were obstructed. All these 
facts pointed to a toxin circulating in the blood, and 
it was surprising that no changes could be found 
therein on analysis. This showed that toxzemia could 
not be due to over-eating, as had been suggested by 
Dr. Lapthorn Smith. Dr. Wallis said that he had 


- Started with the view that the placenta was the cause 


of pregnancy toxezmias, but had abandoned it; in the 
Search for the cause the ovary, especially the corpus 
luteum, seemed to have been overlooked. 

Dr, YOUNG then replied. In answer to Mr. Ley, he 
said that he had had two cases of abortion with albumin- 
uria and two of hydatid mole. In neither case had 
separation preceded abortion. In a case of chronic 
kidney disease with recurring abortion the kidney trouble 
had dated from severe accidental hemorrhage at the 
first labour. Such cases were very liable to toxzmia. 
In reply to Dr. Paramore, he said that intra-abdominal 
pressure might help by the strangulation of veins. To 
Mr. Eden he pointed out that the changes were pro- 
duced like those of shock; the delay in both cases was 
of a few hours only, but symptoms might be delayed 
longer, because a seizure depended on the flooding of 
the system with a secondary substance, perhaps made 
in the liver, as in shock. Dr. Young was well aware 
that small infarcts were common, possibly associated 
with mild transient albuminuria, but to produce toxemia 
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massive disease was necessary. In reply to Dr. Wallis, 
he said that the kidney changes shown in eclampsia 
were of recent origin. Chronic kidney disease was not 
a characteristic feature in these cases. 
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EXHIBITION OF CASES AND SPECIMENS. 


A CLINICAL meeting was held at Guy’s Hospital on 
Nov. 24th, when cases were shown and demonstrations 
given. 

Dr. J. A. RYLE gave an account of the fractional 
method of gastric analysis, and demonstrated an 
Kinhorn’s tube and his own modification thereof, point- 
ing out the advantages over the large stomach tube. 
The method allows of a graphic presentation of the 
chemical phenomena during the whole cycle of gastric 
digestion, and of the action of drugs on the secretory 
function of the stomach. 

Mr. ALAN H. TopDD showed splints and appliances 
that had been made in the orthopzedic workshops of 
Guy’s Hospital, and gave a demonstration of the taking 
of plaster casts, and the stages in the manufacture of 
blocked leather and celluloid apparatus. He showed a 
new shoulder-abduction appliance with a metal arm- 
‘trough ’’ hinged to a forearm-trough supported by an 
adjustable upright, which took a bearing from the bony 
pelvis. He has used the splint with advantage in the 
treatment of fractures and dislocations about the upper 
end of the humerus, and in paralysis of the deltoid. 
Among other splints shown was an aluminium splint for 
the treatment of Colles’s fracture in the fully-supinated 
position. 

Dr. C. P. SYMONDS showed a boy of 9 suffering from 
malnutrition and occasional fits. Hutchinson’s teeth 
and a strongly positive Wassermann reaction in con- 
junction with the clinical findings suggested the 
diagnosis of intracranial gumma in the right frontal 
region. The boy’s father, though complaining of no 
symptoms, had typical Argyll Robertson pupils and 
absent knee- and ankle-jerks. 

Mr. E. G. SLESINGER showed the case of a woman 
in whom he had performed colectomy three months 
previously after six years’ pain, vomiting, and consti- 
pation. At the operation the big bowel was found to 
be greatly dilated, elongated, and dropped. The 
patient left hospital in three weeks. She is now free 
ofsymptoms, has gained weight, and has a normal action 
of the bowels once or twice a day. 

Mr. H. W. BARBER showed a case of recurrent 
ulceration of the skin due to infection with a diph- 
theroid bacillus. A full account of this case may. be 
found in the British Journal of Dermatology and 
Syphilis, Vol. XXXII., March, 1920, p. 71. The active 
lesion demonstrated to the society was on the abdo- 
men and began around a vaccine injection puncture. 

Mr. W. H. OGILVIE showed a typical case of Acholuric 
Jaundice in a boy of 11. The spleen was twice its 
normal size. He also showed a case of Mastitis 
Carcinomatosa, or acute cancer, occurring in.a woman 
of 25 during lactation. 

Mr. J. M. REDDING demonstrated the apparatus used 
for radiography after intraperitoneal injection of oxygen, 
and exhibited skiagrams illustrating the use of the 
method for showing the outlines of the solid abdominal 
viscera and abnormalities such as tumours and calculi. 

Mr. F. CooK showed a case of Osteo-arthritis in a 
young man, with intermittent hydrarthrosis. The 
patient, aged 22, had periodic effusions into several 
joints, particularly the right knee, recurring at regular 
intervals of eight days. Onset four years ago, following 
an indefinite injury. No evidence whatever of syphilis, 
tuberculosis, intestinal infection, or any septic focus. 
Synovial fluid sterile. No anaphylactic response to any 
food or bacterial protein. X ray examination shows 
osteo-arthritic changes in the joints, and operation has 
subsequently revealed typical thickening and fringing 
of the synovial membrane, ' 

Mr. KELSEY FRY gave a demonstration of his method 
of treating severe cases of cleft palate by the combined 
aid of surgery and prosthesis. He showed cases illus- 
trating the successful application of the method. 
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WEST LONDON MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of this*society held on Dec. 3rd, Dr. F. J. 
McCANN, the President, in the chair, a paper was read by 
Dr. H. A. DES V@UX on 

BLEPSOPATHIA OR EYE-STRAIN. 


Dr. Des Voeux said that the subject had been one of par- 
ticular interest to him for over 20 years. It was fairly 
generally recognised that minor degrees of refractive error 
were of no significance as far as vision was concerned, but 
he was convinced that they frequently led to other baneful 
effects. The strain of constant adjustment told in the main 
on the nervous system. Headache was a frequent symptom, 
perhaps the most frequent, but absence of headache by no 
means negatived eye-strain. Dr. Des Vooux said that the 
two commonest symptoms for which this particular group 
of patients sought treatment were fatigue and exhaustion. 
They complained that they were easily tired and suffered 
from lack of power to concentrate. Faintness and giddiness 
were also not infrequent symptoms, and actual loss of 
consciousness mightoccur. Theseattacks closely resembled 
petit mal, and in Dr. Des Voeux’s opinion many cases of true 
epilepsy might be due to the refractive error. Migraine was 
another symptom often associated with eye-strain. The 
patients were frequently of the ‘‘ nervous ”’ type and suffered 
from depression, pessimism, fears, and panics. A history 
of train-sickness in childhood could in some cases be 
elicited. In children a dislike for games, for cinema shows, 
and a tendency to “ bilious attacks,’’ could often be traced to 
the refractive error and cured by glasses. It was essentially 
a disease of town-dwellers and those whose eyes were 
incessantly being used. It was often a matter of great 
difficulty to get patients to have their eyes tested, both on 
account of dislike for wearing glasses and because they were 
convinced that their eyesight was excellent. 

The paper was discussed by the President, Mr. McAdam 
Eccles, Mr. R. A. Greeves, Dr. J. Herbert Menzies, Dr. 
Willcox, and Dr. Vaughan Pendred. 





SHEFFIELD MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of this scciety, held on Nov. 25th, Dr. F. J.. 
SADLER, the President, in the chair, Professor E. MELLANBY 
delivered an address on 


EXPERIMENTAL RICKETS. 


He gave a brief outline of the distribution and properties 
of the vitamines at present recognised—viz., antiscorbutic, 
water-soluble B and fat-soluble A, and offered experi- 
mental evidence that the anti-rachitic action of fats was 
not due to the fats per se but to something they contained 
of the nature of a vitamine. Cod-liver oil, butter, and 
suet had a greater anti-rachitic action than lard and the 
vegetable oils. There was also a wide difference in action 
among the vegetables oils, some, like peanutand cocoanutoils, 
having a much greater antagonistic effect to the development 
of rickets than oliveand linseed oils. The action of the energy- 
bearing elements of the diet in regard to rickets was then dis- 
cussed. Meat was found to havea definite anti-rachitic effect. 
On the other hand, bread was rickets-producing, and results 
of quantitative experiments were given where the amount of 
bread only varied; these showed that, other things being 
equal, the greater the amount of bread consumed the more 
intense was the rickets produced. The addition of carbo- 
hydrates (glucose) to standard diets was also shown to produce 
greater rickets. Professor Mellanby then dealt with the 
relative effects of diet and lack of exercise as factors in the 
zetiology of rickets, and said that whereas the former was of 
importance, its place was quite secondary to diet. He gave 
instances of (1) puppies developing rickets when allowed 
great freedom but eating a rickets-producing diet; (2) puppies 
remaining in normal health when confined but receiving a 
full diet; (3) puppies with rickets cured during confinement 
when allowed to eat a suitable diet. The lecture was illus- 
trated by many lantern slides, including a number of radio- 
graphs, photographs, and microphotographs showing the 
effects of diet on the formation of the teeth and jaws 
obtained in Mrs. Mellanby’s investigations. 

Professor ARTHUR HALL, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Professor Mellanby on behalf of the medical profession of the 
city and district, offered him a hearty welcome. Professor 
Hall said that the University was lucky in having secured 
the services of so distinguished a research worker as the 
first occupant of its new chair of pharmacology, and he con- 
gratulated the board of the Royal Infirmary on its far-seeing 
and progressive policy in electing the new professor as one 

of its honorary physicians, thus offering the unique oppor- 
tunity for real progress in the study of pharmacology. In no 
other centre of medical education in the Kingdom was there 
such @ direct combination of laboratory worker and clinician 
dealing with this subject. Professor Mellanby’s dual 
as professor of pharmacology and physician 


appointment 
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to the Royal Infirmary was but one link in the chain 
which the Faculty of Medicine of the University of 
Sheffield was forging. to bind together the pure laboratory 
worker and the clinician. Other links consist in the appoint- 
ment of Professor J. B. Leathes as honorary physiologist to 
the Royal Infirmary and the Royal Hospital, and the inter- 
weaving, during the middle years of the students’ curri- 
culum, of laboratory work in anatomy and physiology with 
elementary clinical hospital practice. By those means it 
was hoped that the object at which the larger metropolitan 
schools of medicine were aiming, by means of the ‘‘ units” 
system, might be reached by a slightly different procedure, 
less disturbing to existing conditions and not less effective. 
Professor Hall extended his welcome also to Mrs. Mellanby, 
some of whose interesting work on the influence of diet in 
producing defective teeth had been referred to in the lecture. 
Mrs. Mellanby could not have settled in a centre where the 
application of her valuable research work was more urgently 
required.—In the discussion which followed Dr. A. E. Barnes, 
Dr. A. E. Naish, Dr. H. Scurfield, Dr. P. J. Hay, Dr. H. Leader, 


Dr. A. Forbes, Mr. E. F. Finch, Mr. Graham Simpson, Dr. © 


Godfrey Carter, and the President spoke. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 


THE third ordinary meeting of this society was held on 
Nov. 25th, with Dr. J. E. GEMMELL, the President, in the chair. 

Mr. R. E. KELLY reada noteon . 

A Case of So-called Cardiospasm. 

The patient was a man of 55 years of age. He had had 
difficulty in swallowing and regurgitation of food for the 
past 17 years. X rays showed a typical dilatation of the 
lower 8 inches of the cesophagus, with a narrowing at 
the diaphragmatic opening. This opening was in such a. 
position, however, that the ordinary bougies would not 
engage it, so recourse was made to Piummer’s method, 
whereby a silk thread was used as a guide. The patient 
swallowed yards and yards of thread until it traversed 
the whole length of the alimentary canal. With this as a 
guide, olive-headed bougies through which holes had been 
perforated were threaded on to the silk, and by graduated 
sizes the stricture was enlarged sufficiently to take a rubber 








dilating bag. This was distended with water until the patient ~ 


had an opening big enough to swallow ordinary diet. Only one 
series of dilatations were employed and the patient had 
had no recurrence of the symptoms in six months. Mr. 
Kelly then discussed the pathology of this rare condition. 
Professor E. E. GLYNN and Dr. J. C. MATTHEWS reported 


a case of Indigenous Malignant Malaria. 


qi 







The patient, a girl of 18, was admitted tothe Royal Infirmary ~ 


in extremis and died shortly afterwards. 
revealed the nature of the case, malarial parasites being 
found in abundance in the bone-marrow and in smears from 
the spleen. An investigation was carried out by Dr. B. 
Blacklock, of the Tropical School, to determine where the 
infection could have been acquired, and it then transpired that 
the girl had been at a health resort in the north of England 
at the end of September, just before the fatal illness developed. 
She had spent part of a day in a valley which contained many 
hibernating larval and adult anopheles mosquitoes. 
Dr. C. O. STALLYBRASS read a paper on 
The Significance of Purpuric Eruptions. 

He considered that without further pathological advances 
the present unsatisfactory classification of purpura could 
not be improved upon. The work of Ledingham and 
Bedson, Weil, and others on the part played by the diminu- 
tion or destruction of blood platelets in the production of 
‘idiopathic purpura’’ was reviewed. The occurrence of 


hemorrhages into the skin and elsewhere in a variety of - 


infective conditions was discussed, and recent work on the 
causation of petechie in cerebro-spinal fever and in typhus, 
such as the finding of meningococci and of Rickettsia bodies 
in the endothelial cells of the arterioles, was described. In 
most other diseases the causation of the haemorrhages 
was not yet clear. He then compared cerebro-spinal fever, 
plague, and small-pox, pointing out that in each of these 
there was an ascending series of cases from the mildest. 
to the most severe type of infection; the latter in all 
three diseases presented similar symptoms—namely, absence 
of focal symptoms, the occurrence of purpuric eruptions, 
and in cerebro-spinal fever and plague, and probably also in 
small-pox, of a relatively high degree of bacterisemia. He 
concluded that in infective diseases (1) purpura usually 


points toa high degree of bacterismia; (2) that the occurrence — 


of groups of hemorrhagic cases when hemorrhage is not &. 
normal symptom of the malady indicates exalted virulence 
of the organism ; and (3) that when increased infectivity is 
present in cases exhibiting purpura, it is the result of 
bacterizmia or of other accidental circumstances and not 
of any inherent change in the properties of the micro- 
organism. ‘This implied that so far as purpuric cases were 
concerned increased virulence was not necessarily associated 
with increased infectivity of the individual micro-organism ~ 
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——- Rebictos and Hlotices of Books. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Manual of Ophthalmic Practice. By F. P. 
MAYNARD, M.B., D.P.H., F.R.C.S., Lieutenant- 
Colonel, I.M.8. (retired). Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, 
and Co. 1920. With 12 plates and 133 illustrations. 
Pp. 316. Rs.12. 

Manual of Ophthalmic Operation. Second edition. 
Same author and publisher. With 6 stereoscopic 
plates and 137 illustrations. Pp: 248. Rs. 9. 

THE first of these manuals is based on lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta Medical College, and is well 
adapted to the needs of students and junior practi- 
‘tioners. Considerable space, but not too much, is 
devoted to methods of examination, and the descrip- 
tions of ocular disease are greatly assisted by the 
Most of 
the former, and some of the latter, are borrowed from 
older text-books, especially from that of Fuchs, and we 


note with pleasure the inclusion of several of Professor 


Arthur Thomson’s illustrations of his anatomical pre- 
parations, some of which are of great importance in 


« connexion with the circulation of the intra-ocular fluid, 


and have a practical bearing on the pathology of 
glaucoma. For the most part the matter of the 
book is as applicable to the practice of ophthal- 
An interesting 
exception to this is the stress laid on acute glaucoma 
(a8 a complication of senile cataract from swelling 
of the lens. This agrees with what Colonel R. H. 
| Elliot says in his *‘ Tropical Ophthalmology,’’ recently 
reviewed in these columns, whereas outside India this 
complication would appear to be rare. Another point 


| Which may have a bearing on the vexed question of 


the pathology of glaucoma is that, during an epidemic 


(of dropsy in Calcutta in 1909, a number of cases of 


glaucoma occurred in those attacked, sometimes in 
‘three and four members of a family—atypical cases, 
book strikes us as carefully written, and it is eminently 
‘readable. We cannot complain that in a work which 


| does not profess to be a complete text-book parts of 
the subject—for instance, colour-blindness—are some- 


| what. cursorily treated. 


| 
h 


Two minor criticisms we 
have to make. First, the author in speaking of the 
causes of obstruction of the central artery of the retina 


_ embolism allows it to retain its traditional first 
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_ degree is ever healthy. 
“region be substituted we should disagree, as we 


place, whereas in reality it is probably a cause of 
extreme rarity, the majority of cases being due toa 


_@fadual thickening of the internal coat of the artery. 


Secondly, in the section dealing with the operation for 


high myopia the author states that it is futile to say that- 
no case is fitted for operation unless the fundus is free 


from abnormal changes, as no myopic eye of high 
If for the word fundus macular 


consider that in young people high myopia and a 
healthy macula are by no means incompatible, and 
that one of the chief things that should decide us 
in recommending an operation in the rare cases when 
the question can be entertained is whether or not 
the macula is normal. On the whole, we can decidedly 
recommend the book, which will appeal primarily to 
the author’s own pupils, but deserves a wider public, 


» in that it is based on personal experience. 


The subject of operative treatment is dealt with 


separately in a work first published in 1908, which is 


now brought up to date and republished in a second 
edition, forming a companion volume to the one just 
reviewed. It is not a book in which we should look for 
@m account of every ophthalmic operation or even for 
many of those which are habitually practised. On the 
other hand, it is an excellent practical description of 
the more important operations commonly performed, 
with slight references to a few others. The opening 
chapters on the preparation of the patient, surgeon, and 


) assistants, instruments, dressings, lotions, &c., are sound 
_ and practical. 


Like other surgeons who have practised 
in India, the author advocates an antiseptic 
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distinguished from an aseptic) solution to wash out the 
conjunctival sac before cataract operations, though 
he does not agree with Colonel H. Herbert and Colonel 
Elliot in making this so strong as 1: 3000 perchloride. 
The solution employed by Lieutenant-Colonel Maynard 
is 1: 5000 mercuric iodide of potassium. In the descrip- 
tion of Elliot’s trephining operation for glaucoma he 
gives reasons for making a conjunctival flap slightly 
different from the one advised by the originator. The 
best part of the book is undoubtedly that devoted to 
the description of the operation for senile cataract. 
The exact incision recommended, a large one lying 
wholly within the margin of the cornea, is not exactly 
what the majority of operators in this country favour. 
That, however, does not matter. What makes the 
description valuable is that it gives a really excellent 
analysis of the different stages of the operation, each of 
which, though it takes so few seconds to perform, yet 
needs to be thought out in great detail beforehand if all 
pitfalls are to be avoided. The addition of some stereo- 
scopic plates adds to the value of this part of the book. 

Both these volumes are well printed, though one 
unfortunate misprint post-dates the introduction of the 
trephining operation for glaucoma by ten years. The 
two together will form a reliable groundwork for the 
student, while the fact that each volume is complete in 
itself will be of convenience to many readers. 


SYMPTOMS IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASE. 


Eighth revised edition. By HOBART AMORY HARE, 
M.D., B.Sc., Professor of Therapeutics and Diagnosis 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia ; 
Physician to the Jefferson Medical College Hospital. 
London: Henry Kimpton and Co., Ltd. 1920. 
Pp. 562. 36s. 


LABORATORY investigation, by the brilliancy of its 
results in obscure cases, tends to divert attention from 
that careful study of the patient and of his symptoms 
and signs which were the only data available to the 
great clinicians of the earlier part of last century. It 
is with this more purely clinical side of medicine that 
the book is concerned, and the author tells us in his 
preface that he has decided to omit laboratory methods 
from the text. Under the plan adopted diagnosis is 
arrived at by the recognition and grouping of the sym- 
ptoms and signs present in the particular case. Various 
chapters deal with what is to be severally learned from 
a study of the face and head, the hands and arms, 
the feet, legs, and gait of a patient; other chapters 
deal with speech, chills, pyrexia, convulsions, cough, 
pain, tendon reflexes, muscle tone, to specify a 
few out of many. The _ section concerned with 
blood pressure in health and disease will be found 
especially interesting. The writer points out the 
importance of estimating the diastolic pressure in 
addition to the systolic. Where both these pressures 
are ascertained it becomes possible to estimate the 
force of the heart’s contraction and to gain a pretty 
accurate idea of the state of the myocardium. 

The book is an easy one to read, and it is refreshing 
from time to time to come across expressions of the 
author’s personal observation and experience. Not 
that we always find ourselves in agreement with him. 
For instance, in considering ‘‘ tracheal tugging ’’ in the 
diagnosis of aortic aneurysm, the writer goes on to say, 
‘* When aneurysm is present a distinct tug will some- 
times be felt with each beat of the heart. It is 
important for us to remember, however, that this sign 
of aneurysm is rarely met with and is not pathogno- 
monic. In a large experience I do not recall ever 
meeting with it.’’ Our experience rather has been that 
of Sir James Kingston Fowler, who refers thus to 
‘‘tracheal tugging’’ in diagnosing mediastinal tumour 
from aneurysm. 

‘In order to give it the prominence we believe it deserves, we 
place first the presence of tracheal tugging it is rarely absent 
when the sac is in contact’ with the trachea or left bronchus.”’ 

We notice a very useful pictorial representation of the 
position which the leg can be made to assume in cases 
of sciatica when we are called upon to differentiate 
between this lesion and arthritis of the hip-joint. In 


(as! the case of a right-sided sciatica it is possible, the 
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patient being recumbent, to place the outer malleolus 
of the right leg above the left patella, and then by 
rotating the thigh to bring the right knee into contact 
with the bed. This position cannot be assumed where 
arthritis of the right hip is present. 

The book is illustrated by upwards of 200 diagrams, 
plates, and figures. Several of these provide opportune 
illustrations of anatomical points arising in the text. 
A number of facts are tabulated and the whole forms a 
very useful compendium of clinical methods. 





A Text-Book OF MAT#&RIA MEDICA. 


Third edition. By HENRY G. GREENISH, F.I.C., FS: 
London: J. and A. Churchill. 1920. Pp. 568. 27s. 


In this third edition of Professor Greenish’s text- 
book, the purpose of which is to give an account of the 
crude drugs of vegetable and animal origin, an increased 
number of drugs are dealt with, and other additions 
have been made to the text. The drugs are fully de- 
scribed and their geographical and botanical or zoological 
sources, their cultivation, collection, and preparation for . 
the market, their constituents and common adulterants 
are all amply treated. Im many cases microscopical 
characters are given by which the drug may be 
recognised in the powdered condition and adulteration 
of the powder detected. For the more important 
drugs, details of the assay processes by means of 
which the proportions of active ingredients may be 
determined are also included. Interesting historical 
notes are added and an account is given of the 
trade routes by which drugs and spices have reached 
their markets in ancient as well as modern times. Our 
attention was caught by the remark that Ibn Baitar, a 
writer of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, described 
some 2000 drugs in his ‘‘ Corpus Simplicium Medicamen- 
torum’’; it would seem that even in the days when the 
chief centres of learning were those of the Arabian 
Empire, the mastering of his materia medica was no 
light task for the student of physic. Much recent work 
on the chemical composition of drugs is incorporated, 
and in this connexion we would suggest that the value 
of the book would be further increased by the addition 
of references to the more important original papers. 
Excellently reproduced photographs are conspicuous 
among the numerous illustrations. This text-book is 
the standard English work on pharmacognosy for phar- 
maceutical students and pharmacists; and to those 
medical students and practitioners who wish to acquire 
more than the bare and dull outlines required by the 
various examining bodies it can be strongly recom- 
mended as treating the subject in a fuller and more 
interesting manner than has hitherto been found 
possible in the case of text-books written primarily for 
the medical reader. 





PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH, 
Eutocia, and Nitrous Oxide-Oxygen Analgesia. By 
©. Henry DaAvis, Associate in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology in Rush Medical College. London: 
George Routledge and Sons. 1920. Pp. 160. 5s. 


NITROUS oxide-oxygen analgesia has of late years 
been practised extensively in the United States, and in 
this little work Dr. C. Henry Davis purports to give 
a brief, scientific, and readable discussion of this 
method of anesthesia and also of painless child- 
birth and what he terms eutocia. The description 
is certainly brief and readable in the sense that the 
book is better adapted for the lay public than for the 
medical profession, but we can hardly call it scientific. 
Indeed, in view of the real importance of the general 
adoption of some mode of anesthesia in childbirth 
which will be safe and certain, and of the fact that the 
author claims an improvement on twilight sleep, it is 
a pity that Dr. Davis has not made better use of his 
opportunities and given us a really scientific contribu- 
tion to an important subject. Nitrous oxide-oxygen 
analgesia has many advantages, although it will never, 
on account of the cumbrous apparatus and the expense 

involved, be very generally available. Nevertheless, 
in certain cases of operative delivery, and under proper 
conditions, it is especially suitable. It is therefore all 
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the more unfortunate that the value of this book should | 
be discounted so largely by the introduction of unneces- 
gary padding. 
ing comparative study of 104 cases, and his account of 
the technique of the method and his conclusions are 
instructive. ay | 


The author, however, gives an interest- 





SURGICAL NURSING. A 


By RussELL HowARD, C.B.E., 
M.S., F.R.C.S. London: Edward Arnold.. 1920. 
Pp. 320. 7s. 6d. we 
THIS text-book, which has now reached its fourth 


Fourth edition. 


edition, contains information of great value from both 
the theoretical and practical standpoints. Definitions of 
terms are clear and lucid and chapters are conveniently. 
divided into paragraphs which follow each other in 
well-ordered sequence. 
in surgical nursing. 
nursing is of little clinical value, and that on the treat- 
ment of fractures scarcely up to date, the directions for 
nasal feeding and the chapters relative to bandaging 
and the nursing of infants are of exceptional practical 
value. | 
Howard also deals successfully with massage from the 
standpoint of the trained nurse who is not a certificated 


The author covers a wide field 
While the chapter on ophthalmic 


Within the limits he has set himself, Mr. 


masseuse. 


The book is fully illustrated with photographs and 


diagrams, and is completed by an adequate appendix. 





JOURNALS. 


Anglo-French Review. November, 1920.—The advancement 
of scientific medicine by the work of five Frenchmen during 
the past 50 years is the subject of a contribution by Dr. 
Leonard Williams to this issue. The five are Armand 
Trousseau, who died in 1867, but without whom the others 
could not have been what they were—Trousseau, who found 
medicine in-a condition of stagnation and left it a scientific, 
respected, and progressive profession ; Philippe Ricord, 
whose labours in venereal disease remain one of the chiet 
glories of French medical science ; Claud Bernard, the great 
physiologist; Jean Martin Charcot, one of the creators o! 
modern neurology; and Louis Pasteur.—Amongst othe 
articles of interest Lord Robert Cecil states his conviction 
that France stands to gain more than any other European 
country by the establishment of a League of Nations, despite 
the widespread belief that reliance for security upon such a 
League must mean reliance upon illusion.—Mr. Edmunc 
Gosse, in ‘‘The Splendour of France,” deals with the 
natural and architectural beauties of the country in.a veit 
perhaps more likely to foster that sacred egoism whicl 
Sometimes interferes with alliances and threatens the 
existence of such journals as the Anglo-French Review. T 
goes without saying that this article has the grace an¢ 
clearness associated with Mr. Gosse’s work. 

St. Mary’s Hospital Gazette. November, 1920.—Dr. Grahan 
Little discusses the significance of the new site of th 
University of London from the standpoint of the medica 
schools situated outside the Bloomsbury district.—Dr. C. M 
Wilson explains the clinical value in Graves’s disease of th: 
test for determination of the basal metabolic rate, describet 
by him in THE LaNnceT of Nov. 20th, and Mr. C. A. Pannet 
describes the methods of estimating the risk in propose: 
operations upon the urinary tract.—Dr. W. H. Willco: 
contributes an appreciation of nearly 11 years’ service to th 
medical school of Sir John Broadbent, the retiring dean 
and the latter announces that £3000 have been collected fron 
members of the staff towards the Appeal Fund.—Amon; 
other examination results it is recorded that 14 student 
from St. Mary’s Hospital passed the recent Primary Fellow 
ship examination, and that the University gold medal fo 
the M.B., B.S. has been awarded to Mr. R. M. Handfielc 


| Jones. Professor B. J. Collingwood will in future act wit. 
Dr. C. M. Wilson, the new dean, as joint editor of th 
Gazette. : sf 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Neurologie und Psychiatri 
Redigiert von W. Spielmeyer, Miinchen. Berlin: Verlag vo 
Julius Springer, 1920. Band xxii., Hefte 1 and 2. Pp. 120.- 
This excellent periodical, one that would seem to b 
essential for all practical neurologists, contains an origine 
paper on the Pathogenesis and Psychical Disturbances a5 
Result of Inoculation against Rabies, by Professor / 
Westphal, of Bonn, and no less than 07 epitomes < 
vecent researches on the anatomy, histology, normal! ap 
pathological physiology, psychology, general diagnosis an 
symptomatology, and therapeutics of the nervous systen 
special neurology and psychiatry, and forensic psychiatz 
and cognate subjects. Oneis struck by the small number ¢ 





‘‘referate’’? to contributions by English writers, the chi’ 
references being to German, French, and Italian periodical 
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those innumerable families where a decent com. 
petence is enjoyed in time of health, and only in 
times of health. Here, perhaps, the relations 
between the family and doctor are of a satisfactory 
nature for ordinary treatment, but when addi- 
tional service must be obtained or special skill is 
needed neither can be procured without resorting 
to charitable institutions. The first two classes 
have this in common. They turn to a regular 
medical attendant, and if further service is required 
than he can give it is at their disposal. In the 
case of those with ample income the family doctor 
has no hesitation in advising them when it is 
necessary to seek further assistance, nor is there 
any difficulty in obtaining that assistance either in 
personnel or material. Similarly, in the case of 
the miner, despite the obvious difficulties of con- 
tract practice, for to him a doctor gives regular 
attendance in return for weekly contributions and 
a hospital with all its expert services is usually 
within reach, or it will be within reach when 
the interplay between insurance practice and 
institutional treatment is properly managed. But 
the position of the third class, a class where 
charitable assistance would be unsuitable, is 
dissimilar, for the family doctor cannot do his best 
nor obtain the collaboration which he needs in 
Serious illness. The family health is, therefore, in 

danger for lack of aids such as are furnished by 
the expert consultant and the nursing home which 

are accessible to the possessors of an ample income, 

and by the institutional accommodation and special 

skill which are at the disposal of the poor. The 

recognition of this inequality is a valuable feature 

of the Report, and the various developments sug- 

gested in remedy will no doubt be considered 

closely by the Scottish Board of Health. 


The Report indicates that a scheme of medical 
service for Scotland must have local modifications 
differing from those which are called for in 
South Britain. The conditions in the Highlands 
and Islands are well known to be special, and for 
this region a separate service has already been 
set up. But there are Lowland areas where the 
disabilities of medical practice are as great as 
those in the Highlands proper, while it must 
always be remembered that the great bulk of the 
population of Scotland resides in a relatively 
small area, nearly half of the total population 
of the country being found in Glasgow and its 
industrial environment. All the districts present 
their own problems, and in the rural areas 
the Report states that there is urgent need 
of accommodation for cases of ordinary illness 
which through no lack of skill in the doctor cannot 
be properly treated at home. The position, it is 
suggested, can be met by the organisation of treat- 
ment at small “hospices,” by which is meant the 
provision of a few beds in an ordinary house within 
reach of the patient, who would thus remain under 
the easy supervision of his doctor, but with the 
ministrations of a district nurse and in a clean, 
airy, and quiet sickroom. Such hospices could 
obviously be provided at a cost considerably 
less than that of a regular local hospital, a 
cottage hospital. or a fully equipped nursing 
home, and with the necessary extension of 
rganisation of national health service, based upon | district nursing they would certainly relieve 
he family unit and the family doctor, is hard to} an enormous amount of early sickness. ‘They 
some by. The position of the professional or | would also, it seems to us, form a valuable 
usiness man with ample income, and that of | addition to any scheme of preventive medicine by 
ihe prudent miner Subscribing to a well-organised | enabling the doctor to detect early and treat 
Medical club, differ widely from the position of | properly many incipient conditions. For worse 
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ta Medical Service for Scotland. 

. Amv the end of last week the Consultative Council 





' on Medical and Allied Services for Scotland made 
! a Report to the Scottish Board of Health in reply to 


' the following reference: “To consider and make 
/ vecommendations as to the systematised pro- 


“ vision of such forms of medical and allied services 
, as should in the opinion of the Council be avail- 
‘able for the community.” The Report forms a 
* succinct and comprehensive plan for a scheme of 
’ medical service for the whole country, save that 
‘the hospital problem is: not the subject of particular 
recommendations. The question of hospital pro- 
yision, and its place in relation to the medical 
‘ service, has been held over until the Report of the 
Joint Committee, formed by the Scottish and the 
| other Consultative Councils, has been made, and, as 
_ the document under review is itself of an interim 
nature, the delay is wise. As far as a report, which 
‘is elaborate and far-reaching although brief, can be 
! said to have a main message, that message may be 
|) quoted as follows: “The continuous safeguarding 
jof the family health rather than the. occasional 
‘treatment of individual illnesses should be the 
» primary interest of all concerned, the doctor, the 
ees of the household, and the community.” Here 
‘we have the proper note struck for the rendering 
efficient and harmonious of public and professional 
effort. The ways in which this safeguarding are to 
'be accomplished are indicated with fullness and 


“moderation. 
, The Scottish Consultative Council are, for 
example, satisfied that a general broad plan 


enon be formulated whereby the entire health 
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Service of the nation may be established on 
-& broad and comprehensive basis, but they do 
‘not contemplate that this service should be 
(provided for all at the public expense, or 
ae it should be furnished to all. by a body 
of State or civic officials and practitioners. 
They recommend that the State should assume the 
‘duty of so organising and supplementing the 
*Xisting arrangements as to ensure that to every 
‘anit of the population such medical advice and 
\@eatment as are necessary for the maintenance of 
‘ nealth and efficiency shall be readily accessible: 
and a valuable part of the Report is formed by the 
ndications, in different paragraphs, that there is a 
;arge section of the population for whom the 
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cases, especially acute medical cases such as pneu- 
monia, nephritis, or heart failure, arrangements, it 
is suggested, should be made whereby the services 
could be obtained of neighbouring practitioners 
who are known to be at the disposal of their 
colleagues, while certain doctors practising in each 
district might be chosen by the local medical 
profession as district consultants to be called in by 
other practitioners and paid with a retaining fee. 
We publish in another column a summary of the 
Recommendations of the Report, which should be 
studied alike for its value to the medical profession 
in Scotland and its suggestions fora comprehensive 
and symmetrical medical service to! be at the 


disposal of all. 
———————_4————_—_—_———— 


Epidemic Threats. 


TuE civilised world is suddenly becoming aware 
that the menace of epidemic disease brooks no 
delay. The meeting on Tuesday last of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva was 
opened by an appeal from Sir GEORGE FOSTER to 
set aside formalities and get on with the campaign 
against typhus in Eastern Europe. After stirring 
addresses from the representatives of India, Norway,’ 
France, and Persia, the delegates vied with one 
another in promises of immediate financial 
support, and a committee of three delegates was 
nominated to secure the funds for an effective 
campaign before the Assembly rises. Many of the 
facts have already been recorded in our columns. 
We publish this week a second article’ by Dr. 
F. G. CtEmMow, British Delegate at the Inter-Allied 
Sanitary Commissions, sitting at Constantinople, 
giving some interesting figures concerning out- 
breaks of plague and cholera in Asia Minor and 
parts of Persia and Mesopotamia, which have 
taken place since the outbreak of war in 1914. 
These figures have the failing that they cannot 
wholly be relied upon, as they came from Turkish 
sources, but they may be taken as substantially 
correct, and are of considerable interest to all 
countries having dealings with any portion of 
the Turkish Empire. It is quite apparent that the 
tracts of country reported upon by Dr. CLEMOW 
have suffered very severely from cholera, and several 
outbreaks of plague have been reported since the 
outbreak of hostilities. This state of affairs must 
give rise to reasonable and deep anxiety in 


countries trading with the Turkish Empire, even if: 


these regions were enjoying peace and prosperity. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. Military 
expeditions, varying in size from small marauding 
bands to well-organised forces, have traversed the 
length and breadth of the country and the popula- 
tion is harassed and unsettled. It is quite impossible 
to say how far the unsettled state of the country is 
responsible for the outbreak and continuance of 
the epidemics, but judging from other parts of the 
world it is fairly safe to surmise that the spread of 
cholera is probably due to this cause. 

In areport to the Council of the League of Nations 
upon the existence and effects of typhus and 
cholera in Poland, made by a small Commission 
and published in THe LANCET last week, it may 
have been noticed that the reflections aroused 
by Dr. CuEMOW’S article on the results of the 
war are strongly supported by the findings of 
the Commission. 








1 See THE LANCET, Nov. 20th, p. 1065, 
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une UC 1 Of the incidence of typhus in 
Poland the Commission says that many of the 


(Duc. 11, 1920 — 


areas visited have suffered severely as a result of 
the war which has been waged there incessantly 
since 1914, and that the resulting demands have 
drained the country while enormous destruction of 
houses has led to gross overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions. These remarks have special reference 
to the typhus 
eastern territories of Poland, but a similar lesson 
emerges from the report when the cholera epidemic 
is being considered. With reference to cholera 
the special point made is that the soldiers and 
prisoners of war have carried the infection with 
them in their marches and countermarches. 
In short, in the chaos of affairs, famine, desti- 
tution, and civil war have all combined to pro- 
duce the conditions required for the propaga- 
tion of such diseases as typhus and cholera, 


and the toll of life taken by these diseases, and 


particularly by typhus, will never be accurately 
known. But there is no doubt that the spread of the 
disease, as well as of cholera and of relapsing fever, 
constitute serious threats to the rest of Europe. 
Speaking of typhus, the Commission warns us that 
the southern and eastern districts of Poland are most 
seriously affected. They arrive at the conclusion 
that outbreaks will continue to occur, the gravity 
of which will be chiefly determined by such 
social and economical conditions as are likely 
to create a state of physical depression among 
population submitted or exposed to infection 
Great credit is due to the Polish authorities fol 
their early recognition of these facts, and it seems 
to us to be a responsibility upon the League 0: 
Nations to make every effort to obtain from the 
Allied Governments, or elsehow, the proper suppor 
in order to deal with the existent terrors and miti 
gate the chances of spread. The Red Cross can 
and will, alleviate some of the more acute misery 
interfere with the progress of epidemic disease, an 
preserve some of the children upon whom th 
future of Central Europe depends. But the circum 
stances appear to call for more activity, whicl 
probably means more money than is at the disposa 
of anyone for the purpose. 

Within the last few weeks the events in th 
Crimea have added yet another possible source 0 
danger to the health of Europe. Dr. CLEMO\ 
writes that Constantinople is at present full t 
overflowing with 150,000 indigent refugees fror 
the Crimea fleeing before the Bolshevik advance 
These destitute people are being sent to variou 
parts of the Mgean in order to relieve congestio 
in Constantinople. Taking these facts into cor 
sideration with the previous reports on health i 
the Turkish Empire, it is quite certain that her 
we have conditions which may at any momen 
give rise to a violent epidemic which may imper 
the health of the whole of the Levant, and unles 
adequate remedial measures are taken may sprea 
into Western Europe. From experience gaine 
in other parts of the world we are incline 
to dread cholera more than plague. But fro! 
what we know of the sanitary administration | 
the Eastern Mediterranean we cannot count ¢ 
satisfactory measures being taken to remedy tl 
state of affairs in the face of one disease mo) 
than another. The difficulties are undoubted 
great. Most of the traffic is done in small coastit 
craft which, as is well known, can easily evade an 
thing of the nature of sanitary supervision. Prop’ 
control amongst the islands in the 7Xgean may |! 
looked upon as an impossibility for the present. 
is obvious, therefore, that the other countries 
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epidemic in the northern part of the 
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| sideration. 
_ self-evident were it not that they have become 
| somewhat obscured in the diagnosis of enteric 


. advertisement, in a Class by itself. 
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Europe should be thoroughly acquainted with the 


condition of affairs that exists in the Levant as 


well as in Poland, and that they must take stringent 
precautions to protect themselves from the danger of 
‘importing communicable disease from that area. 


——<$<$__.¢—________. 


Unhelpful Distinctions. 


CLINICIANS examine sights and sounds and 


smells that originate with patients and do not 


travel far; pathologists, including bacteriologists, 
examine solider stuff which can be taken away 
from patients and worked up in laboratories. It 
is alone this accidental difference in the porta- 


bility of morbid emanations that determines the 


presence of the clinician in his consulting-room, 


; the bacteriologist in his. laboratory, the patient 
, sometimes in the one, sometimes in the other. 
_-diagnosis is the resultant probability derived from 


A 


a consideration of all the evidences, whether 


or not they can be removed from the patient 
on a plate. 
_yenience and economy of thought and material 
_ different examiners 
findings, the diagnosis must either be made by 


Hence it follows that if for con- 
deal with two groups of 


them jointly after agreement or compromise, 
or else by one of them or some third party 
the significance of all the 
and takes them all fairly into con- 

We should regard these principles as 


fevers. Dr. R. P. GARROw, in a forcible article on 


_ the “myth” of atypical enteric fever in THE LANCET 
of Oct. 30th, writes of the “ 


clinical chaos result- 
ing from the undue domination of bacteriology 
{and especially academic bacteriology) over clinical 
medicine.” And in our correspondence columns a 


fortnight later Dr. W. W. C. ToPLEY breaks a lance 
for laboratory and Dr. J. A. RytE for clinical 


diagnosis. Although there is a large measure of 


, agreement between them neither of these letters 


can be equitably summarised; they must be read 
with attention line by line. Their reconciliation 
would go deep down into the philosophy of medicine 
and the education of the medical student. We 
also commend to the careful study of our readers 


| Dr. J. R. HARPER'S article in our present issue on 


the clinical aspects of enteric group infection as 
modified by protective inoculation. This observer 
was happy in his pathological coédperation. For the 
moment we are only concerned with a side-issue 
raised by Dr. GARROW in his use of the phrase 

“ academic bacteriology.”’ 

Most people derive amusement from shop signs. 
The ‘family butcher” and the “monumental mason”’ 
often afford us quiet pleasure, but we think that 
“ A—— B , practical bootmaker,” stands, as an 
The impulse of 
amusement is checked by reflexion; we endeavour 
to analyse the cause for this common form of 
notifying the public that A B—— is a master 
of his art. We dismiss at once the notion that 








there may be theoretical bootmakers—men versed 


only in the theory of the art. The explanation 
lies deeper. A—— B—— is attempting to attract 
clients by appealing to the general public sentiment, 
Which admires “ practical ” things as much as 
it despises knowledge which is apparently uncon- 
nected with any useful object. The practical man 
is universally esteemed, even though DISRAELI in 
‘Coningsby ’”’ defined him as one who practises the 
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errors of his grandfathers. The definition was 
applied particularly to politicians, but often, also, 
it is applicable to science. The words usually 
employed to express the supposed opposites are 

“practical” and “academic.” Dr. GARROW praises the 
practical bacteriologist and disparages somewhat 
the academic. What is an academic bacteriologist ? 
Strictly, we suppose, he is one who holds a univer- 
sity appointment as a bacteriologist. It is more 
difficult to define a practical bacteriologist, unless 
we mean by the phrase, one who practises methods, 
demonstrated beyond question to be sound, in the 
examination of pathological material. The defini- 
tion is obviously unsatisfactory, and this, no doubt, 
because the phrase indicates a habit of mind 
rather than a clear and well understood thing. 
At the bottom of the distinction lies a prejudice, 


—a belief held without reason and _ proof 
against reason. The prejudice is against those 
who instinctively doubt accepted beliefs and 


who constantly endeavour to penetrate further 
intothe unknown. The roots of the antivivisection 
propaganda spring from a hatred of new knowledge, 
of the restless inquisitiveness which compels 
experimental inquiry into the mechanics of the 
animal body. In scientific circles we think the 
words “ practical” and “academic” should be 
banned, or used sparely, and never in opposition. 
The extraordinary triumphs of laboratory investi- 
gation of disease during the last 50 years are very 
largely the result of philosophic inquiry. LiIsTER, 
in his original paper on Antiseptics, published in 
THE LANCET of 1867, wrote of “the flood of light 
thrown by the philosophic researches of M. PASTEUR 

on the causes of the decomposition of organic 
matter, researches which led to LISTER’s great 
gift to humanity. Bacteriological science has now 
contributed so much to medicine that nobody 
would think of attempting to limit its field of 
investigation. Clinical medicine and _ bacterio 

logy are fortunately closely interwoven in this 
country. Was it not a bacteriologist who first 
recognised trench fever as a clinical entity and 
then demonstrated its infective nature ? 





Annotations. 


**Ne quid nimis.”’ 


A LOCAL ADVISORY MEDICAL COUNCIL IN BEING 


THE Dawson Report makes the very reasonable 
recommendation that in any area where there is a 
health authority a council should be elected by the 
registered medical practitioners resident in that area 
to advise the authority. Such a _ Local Medical 
Advisory Council has now come into being in Brad- 
ford, where a thoroughly representative committee has 
just been elected to deal with the Health Committee 
on all subjects affecting the public health of the city. 
The committee consists of three medical men in con- 
sultant practice: Dr. B. Hughes, Dr. G. H. Oliver, and 
Dr. J. Phillips; nine general practitioners: Dr. J. F. 
Allen, Dr. F. Beetham, Dr. J..B. Dunlop, Dr. R. A. 
Lankester, Dr. A. Manknell, Dr. H. Shackleton, Dr. 
J. V. S. Taylor, Dr. W. N. West Watson, and Dr. 
J. Wherry Willson; and two whole-time officers: Dr. 
William Campbell and Dr. H. Vallow. Ir. Watson is 
honorary secretary of the committee. Questions of 
hospital medical services and administration are, as is 
well known, very pressing in Bradford at the present 
time, and it is essential that there should be a body 
of medical opinion competent to deal with them. 
Bradford’s example is worthy of imitation elsewhere. 
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results in cases of adherent placenta. The oblivion 
that overtook this method may possibly have been the © 
sequel to sepsis or air embolism. At all events it 
disappeared altogether, and it was not revived till 
1914, when Gabaston, of Buenos Aires, published a 
method for artificially detaching the placenta. Since — 
then, under the title of ‘‘Gabaston’s Method,”’ several — 
publications have appeared on the subject, and it has © 
even been claimed that this method has reduced the 
morbidity and mortality from retention of the placenta — 
to nil. Such a claim, within so short an interval of the 
modern revival of this method, throws more light on ~ 
the psychology of the claimant than on the merits of 
the treatment under review, but its rationale is 
certainly plausible and its actual achievements are 
encouraging. One of the most instructive papers on 
this subject was published in 1919 by E; Frey-Bolli,' | 
who, in 53 out of 3201 confinements, had treated reten- — 
tion of the placenta by the injection of 300 to 500g. of 
snormal saline solution or boiled water into the umbilical 

vein. When he failed of his object he let the fluid 

escape by the vein and then repeated the injection. 

In 47 per cent. the placenta came away of itself, and in 

41°5 per cent. after slight pressure on the uterus. 

Only in a few cases did he have to supplement the 

injection with Credé’s method or manual extraction. 

In the same year K. Borgberg, of Copenhagen, reported 

good results, and in the October number of Hygiea for 

1920 W. Gejrot, of Stockholm, has contributed a paper 

in which ‘his verdict is favourable. Both he and 

Fjeldborg, of Copenhagen, have observed cases: 
terminating fatally soon after an injection, but in neither 

case did the necropsy reveal air embolism, and there 

was little or no evidence to associate these deaths with 

the treatment adopted. Its mode of action may depend 

on more than one factor, but the chief would seem to be 

stimulation of the uterus by the enlargement of the 

placenta and the formation of a retro-placental hydro- 

metra. Gejrot recommends the injection of fluid cooled. 

to a temperature of 12°-15°C., on the assumption that 

cold water is more likely to stimulate uterine contrac- 

tions than water at body temperature. 


PATCHWORK ANATOMY. 


AN author who prepares a text-book of human 
anatomy with a view to giving what he considers to be 
of ‘‘ practical value,’’ aims at an excellent ideal, but 
ignores the fact that the difficulty in attaining that 
ideal depends on failure in clinical instruction of the 
student, not on excessive detail in anatomical teaching. 
Dr. Pitzman’s book! is clear and good, as far as it goes, 
and is an honest attempt to achieve the impossible ; 
moreover, he disarms criticism by anticipating its lines 
of attack from both sides. Wehave no quarrel with the 
introductory chapter and first part (systemic anatomy) 
of the book. The definitions and accounts of general 
tissues are short and simple, and comprise matters 
with which every student and practitioner should 
be acquainted. It is when we reach the second 
part, on regional anatomy, that the inherent weak- 
ness—to our eyes—of all efforts to compress ana- 
tomical information becomes apparent. It is very 
doubtful whether any item of descriptive anatomy is 
useless to the practitioner, and it is only the man who 
does not know any anatomy worth mentioning who 
cannot find any use forit. The most out-of-the-way, 
and, to all seeming, academical point of interest has 
a habit of turning up—if a man knows it—to help 
in some detail of diagnosis, or to give an interest to 
some otherwise inconsequent state. The difference 
between the fine localisation of a cerebral lesion by 
an expert and the crude rule-of-thumb effort of one 
ignorant of the detailed anatomy of the organ is an 
example of the advantage of knowing details of 
structure, perhaps not of use to-day, but almost 
certainly wanted to-morrow. We have nothing to say 
against the accuracy of this particular book, except in 
so far as omission of much matter can be classed as 
potential inaccuracy. The schematic method of teach- 
ing may explain some points to a student, but, for 
example, a plan of the circulation in the arm will 
hardly help the practitioner to find or to avoid the 
ulnar artery if he wishes to do so; and if one of his 
patients has had the misfortune to divide some tendon 
in the hand, and it has retracted upwards, the surgeon 
may search in vain in a schematic text-book for any 
indication of the situation in which he may find it. And 
so on throughout the whole body. Patients will not 
limit their diseases and injuries to the particular parts 
with which their doctor may be acquainted, if he 
belongs to the patchwork anatomy school of prac- 
titioners. It is a hard road for most men, that of 
acquiring knowledge of bodily structure, and it is 
unfortunately made harder by poor teaching; but it 
is the only road that can be safely pursued to reach 
efficiency. It cannot be made shorter, but it can be 
made more pleasant and interesting. The remedy for 
the practitioner’s neglect of anatomy does not lie in 
whittling down his knowledge of it; what is needed is 
greater attention to anatomical diagnosis, and clinical 
teachers should impress the student with the enormous 
yalue of study in this direction. 








MEDICINE IN THE LAY PRESS. 


Dr. Georges Bourgeau, a French physician, chose as 
the subject of his thesis for the doctorate in medicine 
in 1916 ‘‘Les Erreurs et les Dangers de la Grande 
Presse en Matiére Médicale.’ The Journal of the 
American Medical Association recently referred with 
approval to Dr. Bourgeau’s criticisms of the lay 
journalist’s attitude towards medicine, and confirmed 
them from its experience of the newspapers of the 
United States. We would express at once our keen 
appreciation of the benefit derived by medicine in the 
United Kingdom from the publicity given to its interests. 
in lay journals when the matter so made known is based 
upon authentic information and is set out by writers 
qualified to deal with it. We need hardly, for example, 
remind our readers of the value of the support won 
thus for the voluntary hospitals, or for the endow- 
ment of scientific research in so far as this is pro- 
moted through the interest awakened in it among 
laymen. Scientific research, however, does not always 
gain by unsought and misdirected advertisement. 
appreciable amount of objectionable matter dealing 
with scientific subjects is to be found in newspapers 
which make it part of their policy to stimulate interest 
without paying studious regard to accuracy. When 2 
scientific worker after laborious research seems to be 
nearing a conclusion with regard to disease, such as 
may prove useful to his fellow men, it is generally a 
matter rather for temperate and considered congratula- 
tion from his scientific colleagues than for general and 
indiscriminating acclamation. A step forward may 
have been won, and a discovery made of considerable 
ultimate value to the community, but nothing will be 
gained by exaggeration of the occasion. A new vaccine 
need not be hailed as though the elixir of life were 
about to be issued in glass tubes from modern labora- 
Fe begets ee a ei 


EXPULSION OF THE PLACENTA BY MOJON’S 
METHOD. 


IN Germany the device of injecting fluid through the 
umbilical vein into the placenta, with a view to 
facilitating its detachment from the uterus after birth, 
has latterly been practised with considerable success. 
The history of this deviceis instructive, showing as it does 
how, after almost a century of oblivion, a discovery 
may be made afresh or unearthed and turned to greater 
use than its first sponsors found for it. In 1826 
Benedetto Mojon, professor of anatomy and physiology 
in Genoa, published an account of his experiments, in 
the course of which he injected cold water, to which 
acids had been added, into the umbilical vein. It 
appears that several obstetricians, including Naegele, 
made practical use of this device, and achieved excellent 
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; Disappointments follow when a new method 
jof treatment has not been found to justify in practice 
\the panegyrics with which a newspaper writer has 
There are un- 
avoidable failures such as deaths under anzsthetics or 
errors of diagnosis, alleged cures by the unqualified 
| where the qualified practitioner is proclaimed as having 
The exploitation of such 
‘jopics as these merely for the sake of exciting the 
;morbid curiosity of the public is not unknown here, 
,and we gather that it finds its parallel in America. 
| There is also to be mentioned the insertion in news- 
‘yapers of advertisements of alleged remedies which 
‘would not find a place in the columns of any respect- 
‘uble journal, if its proprietors were first to satisfy 
‘themselves that the promises of cure held out had 
A respect- 
rvble newspaper does not insert the prospectus of af 
jew company which its financial editor is prepared 


‘hailed its introduction or suggestion. 
i 





‘tried in vain to bring relief. 


‘least a reasonable prospect of fulfilment. 


“o denounce as a swindle. It would not seem unreason- 
‘ible to ask for similar discrimination where not only 
“he pockets of the public are concerned but their health 
‘swell. We say this while fully recognising the right 
‘f the public to be informed as to subjects affecting 
‘ts health, and of newspapers to supply it with the 
‘nformation. Temperate and well-informed exposition 
4f such matters are of value to all; we only desire the 
‘limination of the merely sensational, and above all of 
‘he inaccurate or untrue. 


i" 
i 
; 
} 
i 


EAR DAMAGE IN NOISY INDUSTRIES. 


i SUCH attention as has been paid to the effect of noise 
a the industrial worker has left only contradictory and 
“aapplicable conclusions. The one clearly established 
act would seem to be that in certain industries the 
jorker’s powers of hearing diminish in proportion to 
,be sojourn in the industry, and out of all proportion 
b the onset of deafness in workers at less noisy trades. 
on, D. Gilbert,‘ the inspector-general of the new 
‘iedical department in the Belgian Ministry of Industry 
‘nd Labour, issued some months ago a challenge to 
‘tologists and physiologists which should be bearing 
‘uit ere long. As he then pointed out, we have no 
/niform standards from which to deduce rules for the 
‘revention of industrial deafness. Are we, in the first 
lace, to accept the theory of Helmholtz or of Bonnier 
‘rt of Marage to explain the physiological mechanism of 
earing ? What are the respective rdles of pitch, 
itensity, timbre, and duration of sound in producing 
‘aditory fatigue and injury to the internal ear? * How 
‘iris “‘solid’’ conduction of sound responsible for the 
‘juries and how best can it be avoided? Thése are 
‘mong the questions of first-rate practical importance 
hich need scientific investigation. In the meantime 
/lere are certain standards which might be arrived at 
/mtatively by a single conference of factory medical 
)licers. Such; for example, as a standard fixing the 
‘mits of auditory acuity between which it should be 
Ormissible to employ workers in a given category of 
(oisy trades. Since it would obviously be advantageous 
‘at these standards should from the outset be inter- 
‘tional, the subject might well occupy the attention 


‘the International Labour Bureau at Geneva. 
. 





': PUBLIC DENTAL SERVICE AT FOLKESTONE. 
| THE Committee appointed to inquire into the extent 
Hie gravity of the evils of dental practice by persons 

% qualified under the Dentists Act has emphasised 

a report the fact that the State cannot afford to 
‘low the health of the nation to be continuously 
,idermined bydental neglect, and has suggested that 
| €ry possible means should be employed for enlighten- 
»§ the public as to the need for conservative treatment 
; diseased teeth. While provision is rapidly being 
ade for the treatment of school children, very little 

ogress has taken place in the creation of centres 
lnere adults of small means can obtain efficient 
| 





. L'Infiuence des Bruits Industriels, Bull. du Service Médicale 
| Travail, No. 1, p. 30. 


























dentistry at moderate fees. In some districts this 
problem has been solved by the creation of a public 
dental service, Brighton, Reading, and Bournemouth 
having been first in the field,! and the experiment has, 
we believe, worked with satisfactory results. At the 
present time one of the difficulties in forming these 
centres lies in the huge demands that are being 
made upon the public purse and the great increase in 
local taxation; where authorities admit that public 
dental service should be given it is incumbent upon 
them to equip such centres at the least possible 
cost. A centre has recently been created in Folkestone, 
and here it is satisfactory to note that use is 
being made of the offices occupied during the day by 
the school dental clinic. The adult dental clinic is 
opened for the treatment of patients from the hours of 
4 to 6 P.M. daily, with the exception of Saturdays and 
Sundays, and arrangements have been made for the 
Same dental practitioner to be in attendance during 
visiting hours, thereby ensuring that patients who 
require to pay more than one visit will always. be 
treated by the same dentist. The general arrangements 
of the clinic are to be under the control of the town 
council, and the installation of surgical and mechanical 
appliances has been made possible by the liberality of 
Sir Philip Sassoon. 





THROAT OPERATIONS ON OUT-PATIENTS. 


IN commenting upon the death of a child who died 
after operation for tonsils and adenoids the City coroner 
said that the child ought to have been detained in 
hospital for a day or two. Dr. Waldo was right to 
point out the ideals, but, alas, many institutions have to 
do the best they can with the means at their disposal. 
At all our large hospitals many operations aré performed 
for the removal of tonsils and adenoids in children. 
The little patients are brought up having been pre- 
pared according to instructions given to their parents. 
They are operated on and taken away again within 
a few hours unless there is anything to show danger 
in this course. If, as Dr. Waldo suggests, every 
patient who has undergone this operation were kept 
in hospital for a day or two only very few of these 
operations could be done; there would not be the beds 
available to permit of more. Consequently numbers of 
children would have to keep their peccant tonsils and 
their adenoids and the accompanying poor health. 
Taking the line of the greatest benefit for the greatest 
number, the hospitals are bound to act as they now do. 
They run the risk of accidents such as that which led 
to this particular inquiry. The risk is fortunately slight. 
Death from post-anzsthetic toxzmia, of which this child 
apparently afforded an example, is uncommon. More- 
over, the condition, when severe, is often unaffected by 
treatment, so that even under observation in hospital 
the course of events might have been the same. With 
regard to the anesthetic that had been chosen in this 
case, and to the administration of sugar before anzs- 
thesia, we are here on highly controversial matters, 
even among experts. Such a situation is one in which 
we feel that every judge, magistrate, or coroner should 
avoid saying anything which might direct censure in 
the minds of friends and relatives of the deceased 
upon those who have exerted their knowledge and skill 
in behalf of the deceased, for the censure might be 
unjustified. 





A PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR ERGOT. 


IN view of the difficulties under which so many hos- 
pitals are now labouring, the cost of drugs assumes a 
special importance. The present high price of ergot, 
for example, largely due to the absence of Russian 
supplies, has stimulated inquiries as to the possibility 
of finding a new source or a substitute. It would 
probably be possible to cultivate the fungus in this 
country by inoculating fields of rye, but any possible 
advantages would be outweighed by the danger attach- 
ing to the introduction in quantity of an organism 
which for centuries caused outbreaks of disease on 


1 See THE LANCET, 1917, i., 505. 
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the continent, and to a lesser extent in these islands, 
reaching at times the dimensions of a plague. Accord- 
ing to a statement recently published in Germany,’ 
infusions and macerations of shepherd’s purse, Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris, exert on the isolated guinea-pig’s 
uterus an action which is very similar to that of ergot, 
and it is suggested that it may be found possible to use 
this plant, which is one of our commonest weeds, in 
place of the expensive drug now so widely employed. 
Although very great variability in the potency of the 
samples of plants and, preparations examined was 
observed—some were, in fact, found to be inactive—at 
least it may be said that the pharmacological action 
and chemical composition of the plant are worthy of 
the fullest investigation. Other lines of attack are, 
however, available in addition; the _three principal 
physiologically active constituents of ergot—ergotoxine, 
ergaminue, and tyramine—are obtainable commercially, 
and by a proper use of one or more of them, it may be 
added, the variability in composition and action of the 
entire drug can be obviated. Of these constituents the 
two latter can be artificially prepared and it is possible 
that by devising comparatively inexpensive processes 
of manufacture synthetic chemistry will in time 
furnish at least a partial solution of this problem. 


DR. H. SCURFIELD’S RETIREMENT. 


THE announcement of Dr. Harold Scurfield’s resigna- 
tion of the post of medical officer of health of Sheffield, 
which he has held for the last 17 years, was a surprise 
and something of a blow to his medical colleagues. 
During his life in Sheffield Dr. Scurfield has won 
the respect and esteem of all with whom he has 
come in contact. His wide knowledge of all subjects 
connected with public health, his deep and particular 
interest in the problems of tuberculosis, infant 
welfare, and school hygiene, combined with the deter- 
mined championship of any cause which he has taken up, 
have made him a power for good which it will be 
difficult to replace. In addition to his ordinary public 
duties Dr. Scurfield has for many years rendered 
valuable services to the University of Sheffield as 
professor of public health. In retiring from official 
work whilst still active and vigorous, he carries with 
him the best wishes of his medical colleagues. We 
may hope that his ripe judgment and wide experience 
will still be available in connexion with ,the important 
subjects upon which he is a recognised authority. 





CHADWICK’S MESSAGE FOR TO-DAY. 


IN his Chadwick public lecture delivered at Man- 
chester on Dec. 7th Sir Malcolm Morris explained that 
his object was to discuss some urgent public health 
questions of the moment in the light of the teachings 
of Edwin Chadwick, whose ideal was the prevention of 
disease by the creation of a wholesome environment 
and the avoidance of modes of life detrimental to health 
and well-being. The prevention of disease, not the 
mere staying of its course, but the sweeping away 
of the conditions that bring it into being, was still 
the ultimate aim of all enlightened sanitary effort. 
The public health movement would never come to full 
fruition until the individual citizen recognised, in the 
first place, that it was his duty to take as much care of 
his health as of his property ; and, in the second place, 
that if he contracted disease, it was equally his duty to 
keep it to himself. Talk to John Smith of his rights 
and he would turn a ready ear. What we had to do 
was to bring him to a sense of his privileges. We must 
persevere until we had made him feel that the medical 
officer of health was his best friend and that the preser- 
vation of health was a much more important matter 
than the acquisition of wealth. During 50 years in the 
medical profession, Sir Malcolm Morris said that he had 
often asked himself how much of the sickness that still 
abounded was avoidable, gratuitous, self-incurred? It 
was his deliberate opinion, after much pondering, that 





Se He Kochmann: Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift, 1920, 
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DR. H. SCURFIELD’S RETIREMENT. 


at least 75 per cent. of it was the penalty inflicted b 
the nature of things for violations of the element 


ness, in neglect, in 
Malcolm Morris might 
from the first number of a new American journal, entitl 
Rational Living, which runs :— 


surgery in Vanderbilt University, 
sarcoma is one of the rarest surgical diseases. | 
27,250 abdominal sections at the Mayo Clinic in fi 
years there were only 8 garcomata of the stomac 
and of 2067 malignant tumours at this clinic betwee 
1908 and 1920 only 13 proved to be sarcomata, so th 
there was one sarcoma to 159 carcinomata of tI 
stomach. The condition may occur at any age, tl 
youngest case being in a boy of 33 years 











(Dro. 11, 1920 


laws of health, violations which consisted in careless 


folly, in excess of all kinds. Si 
have had in his mind a so 
| 


ourself, If yo 


. 


Possibly you will find the root of the evil y 


have corrected all your corrigible transgressions and after 
reasonable length of , 
old symptoms, see a physician. | 
But our contemporary has overlooked the fact that it: 
the physician himself who has shown the way to correc 
the corrigible transgressions. | 


time you are still suffering from yot 


PRIMARY GASTRIC SARCOMA: A SERIES 
OF CASES. 


AccoRDING to Dr. William D. Haggard,’ professor. 
primary gastr 


(Finlayso 
and the oldest in a man of 85 (Gosset), and is mc 
frequent after the age of 40. Of 66 cases in which t 
sexes were stated 33 were males and 33 females. T 
size of the tumour varies from that of a bird’s e 
to that of the case reported by Baldy, in whi 
the tumour filled the whole abdomen. Histological! 
the tumour may be round cell, spindle cell, mix 
cell, lymphosarcoma, myosarcoma, fibrosarcoma, ang 
sarcoma, or endothelioma. The round-cell varie 
which is the most malignant, is apt to be mistaken | 
cancer. It usually infiltrates and most often invol\ 
the pyloric end of the stomach, but rarely produ 
stenosis. The spindle-cell sarcoma is apt to be circu 
scribed and is frequently pedunculated. The diagno 
before operation is often impossible, especially 

there may be no gastric symptoms whatever. Hem 
rhage from the stomach and blood in the stools : 
frequent, especially in the round-cell variety, thot 
not so frequent as in carcinoma. But in sarcon 
unlike ulcer or carcinoma, there is not a long history 
dyspepsia, and there are less likely to be signs 

obstruction. On the other hand, there is more likely 
be a palpable mass in sarcoma. Rapid development 
anemia and debility, with loss of weight and cachex 
accompanied by early, rather severe, and more or | 
persistent pain in the epigastrium, and the absence 
any long-standing history of dyspepsia and pyle 
obstruction, are also suggestive of sarcoma. In addit 
to his own case of fibro-sarcoma in a girl of 17, in wh 
complete recovery followed operation, Dr. Hagg 
gives a résumé of 13 cases operated on at the VE 
Clinic between 1908 and 1920. 


POST-ANASTHETIC MUTISM. 


THE interesting case of loss of speech after 
anesthetic, which we publish on p. 1198, directs att 
tion to other mental effects which are occasion: 
observed after the taking of these drugs. With + 
exceptions, these are much more often functional in 
probability than due to any organic lesions. Cerel 
hemorrhage or thrombosis resulting in definite he 
plegia has certainly occurred more than once du 
the inhalation of and the recovery from anesthe! 
but such an event is rarer than the appeare 
of emotional or mental alterations, which also ! 
last for some time. It is difficult to ascribe thes 
organic lesions. It happens not very infrequently ' 
following an anethesia, and starting soon after reco’ 
or sometimes days later, a patient’s mental condi 
becomes abnormal. There may be actual mane 
there may be melancholic symptoms. An attack of 
fiwalnw pet Ue A Se 


1 Surgery, Gynecology, Obstetrics, London, 1920. 
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} kind is rare unless the patient has been previously 
/ affected in the same way. Attacks of an hysterical 
| mature soon after recovering consciousness are not at 
|| all infrequent among emotional persons. In these there 
| may be great excitement. Delirium lasting for some 
| days has been known to follow anethesia. There may 
|, also be speech defects, and loss of speech certainly 
| functional in character has occurred after a short 
| inhalation of nitrous oxide, without, however, persisting 
: long. It is noticeable that Surgeon Lieutenant-Com- 
| mander A. B. Clark’s patient was, apparently, the kind 
| of subject in whom congestion of the vessels of the head 
| _is particularly apt to occur during narcosis, and that he 
| was inhaling anzsthetics for a long space of time, over 
two hours. It appears that, whether there was a 
|. structural lesion or not to account for the motor 
| aphasia, there was certainly present also an emotional 
condition of the mind not very infrequent after 
f anzsthesia in neurotic people. The mental, or as 
|Dr. Dudley Buxton calls them, ‘‘ quasi-mental,’’ 
| phenomena which occur during and after narcosis 
/ provide an interesting and a little-trodden field for 
, investigation. It is probable that wide study would 
reveal a number of curious mental after-effects, of 
, longer or shorter duration, in persons who have been 
‘through anzsthesia—effects which, up to the present, 
have been little noticed and are quite unexplained. 







| THE MEDICAL DIRECTORY. 


THE Medical Directory for 1921 makes its appearance 
betimes. It is specially welcome in view of the general 
‘post. which has marked the settling down to more 
| normal conditions of medical practice. The slow rate 
of demobilisation of temporary military and naval 
/ medical officers and their difficulty in securing suitable 
 consulting-rooms when released from military duty 
i have made the last two issues of the Directory indis- 
), pensable for reference. The 1921 volume is nearly the 

The numerical summary 


' Same size as its predecessor. 
|) of the medical profession, which is a little hard to find 


; 
t 
Y 
) 


| in the present issue, shows 44,926 names, an increase of 
/ 6660ver 1920. Twomore pagesare devoted to the services, 


| 
» has crowded out the asterisks which used to indicate 
, that the infirmation given had not been confirmed by 


) five more to dental surgeons, and eight more to practi- 
tioners residing abroad. An alteration in paragraphing 


, the return of the annual circular. We trust that this 
will not lead to any less diligence on the part of pub- 
( lisher or of those who supply the information in keeping 
» the record scrupulously up to date. It is true that 
» the Directory has no legal value as evidence, but it is 
) nevertheless freely used by public bodies for supple- 
) menting the exiguous record of the Medical Register. 
. We regret the dropping of a useful summary of the 
| principal laws affecting the medical profession, and 
hope to see it again next year in revised form, along 
‘with the list of spas and health resorts abroad. 
Such little up-to-datenesses are welcome as the per- 
, sonnel of the Medical Research Council and of the 
| Medical department of the Board of Education. The 
. distinguished medical staff at the London County Council 
still remains anonymous. The Directory is, however, 
_as nearly perfect as most human things. 











THE progress of plague, yellow fever, and cholera 
_ throughout the world, for the first three years of the 
duration of the war, is the subject of a Report made 
this week by Dr. R. Bruce Low to the Ministry of 
Health. It will be read with interest in connexion 
with epidemic threats to the world. 








LocaL AUTHORITIES AND THE IRISH L.G.B.— 
During the past few weeks the Local Government Board in 
Ireland has obtained conditional orders of mandamus against 
some 20 or 30 local authorities, including the Corporation of 
Dublin, directing them to produce their books for audit. On 
the other hand, a few local authorities, notably the County 
Council of Galway, which had adopted resolutions declining 
to recognise the Local Government Board, have rescinded 
these resolutions and expressed their willingness to abide by 
the usual regulations. There are hopes that some working 
_ Method may be devised so that the usual grants will be 
forthcoming. 


ll a pi a a al 
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CHOLERA IN TURKEY AND ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES SINCE 1914. 
By F. G. CLEMOW, C.M.G., M.D., 


BRITISH DELEGATE, INTER-ALLIED SANITARY COMMISSIONS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 





IN a former letter (THE LANCET, Nov. 20th) I gave a 
brief account, based upon unpublished Turkish records, 
of the prevalence of plague in various parts of the 
former Turkish Empire since 1914. In the present I 
Shall endeavour to do the same for cholera, adding, 
however, some information from other (mostly official) 
sources upon the disease in some adjoining countries. 
The figures must be accepted with the same limitations 
as those for plague. Like the latter, the Turkish 
figures are said to include both military and civil 
returns. 

The severe epidemic of cholera in and near Con- 
stantinople during the Turco-Balkan War.(1912-13) will 
be recalled. <A revival of the infection occurred in 
August, 1913, and from then to the end of the year 
191 cases, 13 suspected cases, and 82 deaths were 
registered in the capital. In 1914 the returns were as 


follows :— 

Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
January ... Oc £1 April ... Do me A os MASTAAND 
February niet OF Bint? Oo SLVR SS. uch caid oe Sk! Pep ae 
Marchaig stat. ot 2h 0 


Between July, 1914,and May, 1916, there is no mention 
of cholera in Constantinople. But between May 19th, 
1916, and Feb. 14th, 1917, 291 cases with 139 deaths 
were recorded in the capital, followed by 10 cases and 
and 6 deaths in March, 16 cases and 12 deaths in April, 
2 cases and 1 death in May, and 1 case in June. 
Another apparently cholera-free interval of over two 
years followed; then on August 25th—26th, 1918, 2 cases 
were seen, between Sept. 6th and 13th 5 fatal cases, 
and on Dec. Ist 1 case. In March, 1919,-a case of 
laboratory infection occurred; and in May, July, and 
August a few cases, sqgme confirmed, some only 
suspected, were again recorded. The capital has since 
been free from the disease. 

Some pre-war figures of cholera in other parts of 
Turkey may also he quoted as forming links between 
the past and present records. In January, 1914, the 
following returns were made :— 


Cases. Deaths. | Cases. Deaths. 
LF ee fe 


Nivalik ) Scgtels h .9,k aw $901, 4, Bodosto 

Dardanelles ... 13... 4 (COMMS aaa dak: here pene en i) enemy @) 
Galli politeser cee ec eee | Trebizond... 15 ll 
Derindjes we ck a eset iO 


A more serious outbreak occurred at Adrianople, as 
shown by the following figures :— 
Cases. Deaths. 


. 34 31 
18 ll 


Cases. Deaths. | 
37 10s | 
53 42, 


1914: February 
» March 


1914: April... 
May ... 


Some later cases were seen at Trebizond and the 
Dardanelles, and a few cases were recorded in Kirk- 
kilissé, Eregli (near Koniah), and Yanina. 

There appear to be no records-of cholera in any part 
of Turkey in the year1915. Passing mention may be 
made of a return of 3 cases of the disease in Kazvin in 
November, 1915, and of 10 cases with 7 deaths in 
Kermanshah in July, 1916; but these are Persian towns, 
and are only incidentally mentioned in the Turkish 
reports. In the spring of 1916 cholera reappeared in 
many parts of Turkey, and an epidemic of considerable 
severity followed, as shown by the following figures. 

From this table it will be seen that the epidemic was 
exceedingly widely spread, and that the highest figures 
were returned from Smyrna, Damascus, and Aleppo, 
and from the neighbourhood of those towns. 

After February, 1917, the records are less complete. 
Some portions of territory had already passed out of 
Turkish possession ; others fluctuated between Turkish 
and Russian occupation; from yet others returns were 
irregularly received; and complete records exist only 
in the case of certain towns. From these it has been 
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Cholera in Turkey from May 19th, 1916, to Feb. 14th, 1917. 


Cases. Deaths. Date of first case. 
Constantinople 291 ... 139... May 19th, 1916. 
SMILING ocd eee eae ee ED hase OTe eas 2\st. 
Environs of Smyrna... ... 1164 IO sae — 
Marmora littoral... 276 lll... ,, 28th (at Panderma). 


CGhataldiay years: t bac ie ae 4... June 13th. 


Black Sea littoral 807 446 ... May 20th ‘at Ordou). 
,, 22nd (at Samsoun). 

Broussa and environs 137 oe eet eee CU yee Ge 
Castamouni 190 118 p: eee St: 
Koniah 603 264 ... June 14th. 
Angora P42 1 cab Foe Ly ok 
Adana ATs mete Ose woe ul: 
Aleppo 9020. .41203 4. May. 
Damascus shader adobe oie Daten aL ou ie 

5 environs of... 1594 LES Aoe — : 


Beirut ee eR. hee ROL Peet oO Lane eee O Ee 


Mt. Lebanon ... Se. ieee Od 129 ... May 2l1st. 
Jerusalem andenvirons... 183 116 ... May 21st (at Bethlehem), 
Diarbekir STATO eee a Oe sate OLLI 
Sivas sty D205 at aS Lire eae 
Mosul re L3OiR OLE ke oo bas 
Bagdad 179... 76... June 4th. 


possible to construct a series of tabular statements, 
showing the monthly returns of cases and deaths. It 
will suffice here to give the following summaries for the 
year 1917. (The places named are grouped, as far as 
possible, according to their geographical position. ): 


Ismidt, 39 cases, 21 deaths (July-Sept.). Duzdje, 47 c., 
25d. (Aug.-Sept.). -Ada-Bazar, 6 c., 1 d. (Aug.). Seyitlar, 
19c., 7d. (Aug.). Sivas, 113 c. (April-Oct.). Yozghat (Sivas 
vilayet), 4c.,5d. (March). Ispir (do.), 3lc., 6d. (July—Aug.). 
Unieh (near Trebizond), 3c., 1d. (May-July). Fatsa (do.), 
lc., 1d. (July). Tireboli (do.), 2 c., 1d. (May-July). 
Kerasonde, 33 c., 19d. (May-July). Samsoun, 29 c¢., 8 d. 
(May-Aug.). Djaniki, 1 c. (May). Tarsus, 8 c. (May- 
Aug.). Adana, 124 c., 44 d. (May-Nov.). Djeihan, 2 c. 
(June-Aug.). Castamouni, 6c.,5d.(Apriland July). Bolou, 
12 c., 9d. (July-Aug.). Angora, 3 c., 1d. (March). Tokat, 
24 c., 6d. (Mar.-Aug.). Koniah, 59 ¢., 356 d. (July—Sept.). 
Vilayet of Ma’muriet-ul-Aziz, 17c., 5d. (Sept.). Su-Shehir, 
4 c. (Apr.-July). Eski-Shehir, 2 c. (May). Merzifun, 40c., 
17 d. (Mar.-April, Sept., and Dec.). Amasia, 27 c., 10 d. 
(Mar.-May and Aug.). Chorum, 1 c., 1 d. (March). 
Adrianople, 2 c. (Nov.). Hama, 3c.,2d.in June; 88 c., 86d. 
in August. (These last two figures, if correct, would give a 
mortality of nearly 100 per cent. They may, perhaps, be 
explained by supposing that there were 88 non-fatal and 
86 fatal cases, or 174 cases in all, with 86 deaths.) Aleppo, 
155 c., 73 d. (March-Novy.). Damascus, 100 c., 55 d. (May-—Oct.). 
Nasirieh, 2 c., 1d. (May and Aug.). Gaza, 1 c. (July). 
Cesarea, 3 c., 3d. (July). Beirut, 20 c., 13 d. (June—-Oct.). 
Mt. Lebanon, 21 c., 8d. (Sept. and Nov.). Baka’a (Lebanon), 
llc.,5d.(June and Aug.). Messoudieh, 1 c. (June). Tabarieh, 


62 ¢c., 27d. (July-Dec.). Islahieh,4c.,3d.(Aug.). Jaffa, 1c. 
(Sept.). Haifa, 2 c. (Aug. and Oct.). Safat, 6 c., 4 d. 
(Aug.-Nov.). Omranieh, 4 c., 1 d. (Aug.). Shuf, lc., ld. 


(July). Salt, 2c.,1d.(July}. Tebuk (on the Hedjaz Railway), 
3c. (June). Jerusalem, 47 c., 15d. (July-Sept.). Deir-ez-Zor, 
17 c., 9 d. (Nov.-Dec.)._ Mosul, 497 c., 100 d. (July—Oct.). 
Diarbekir, 89 c. (March-Dec.). Ordou, 91 c., 39 d. (May-Aug.). 
Ourfa, 16 c., 12 d. (March and July-Sept.). 


From the later months of 1917 until April, 1918, 
records are entirely wanted. But for the year 1918, 
after April, the following returns exist :— 


Trebizond, 123 c., 60 d. (July-Nov.). Offe, 1 c. in Aug., 
lc.in Nov. Charshamba,1lc. (Sept.). Hrzeroum, 2c. (Oct.). 
Sivas, 10 c. (Aug. and Sept.). Su-Shehir, 3 c., 2 d. (Oct.). 
Tokat, 5 c. (Aug. and Sept.). Niksar, 4c. (Sept.). Eski- 
Shehir, 6 c., 2d. (July and Aug.). Samsoun, 93 c., 41 d. 
(Aug.-Oct.). Sinope, 4c. (Oct.). Mardin, 4 c., 4 d. (June). 
Karahissar-Sharki, 1 c., 1 d. (Aug.). Afioun-Karahissar, 
1_c., 1 d. (Aug.). Panderma, 4 c. (May-June). Karassi 
(Dardanelles),1 c. (July). Smyrna, 1c.,1d. (Sept.). Bodrum, 
le. (Sept.), Aleppo, 47 c., 31 d. (April-July). Aintab, 1 c., 
1 d. (Sept.). Damascus, 24 c., 10 d. (April-Sept.). Beirut, 
1 c., 1 d. (Aug.). Mt. Lebanon, 13 c., 4.d. (July-Aug.). 
Baka’a, 1c. (July), Zahleh,1 q,1d.(Aug.). -Safat, 1c., 1d. 
(April). Diarbekir, 9c.,1d.in April; 1c. in Sept. Mosul, 
6 c. (June-Sept.). Ourfa, 2 c., 1 c. (June). Deir-ez-Zor 
6c.,5d. (July-Aug.). 
_ In 1919 cholera caused but little trouble in Turkey. 
The occurrence of a few cases in Constantinople has 
been already mentioned. In January there was 1 
case at Karahissar-Sharki, and 1 (suspected) at Kali- 
kratia, on the Marmora; in February there were 8 
cases at Afioun-Karahissar; and in August 2 cases at 
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Samsoun. The disease has not been reported from any 
part of the country in the present year. 

Owing to the disturbed conditious prevailing in 
Russia, the information received here respecting out- 
breaks of cholera there has been far from complete. 
Something, however, has been learnt as to its pre- 
valence in South Russia and the Crimea during the past 
year anda half. The disease seems first to have been 
seen in July, 1919, in a village some 40 miles north of 
Odessa, from which that town took its water-supply. 
In August it was epidemic in Odessa, and 250 cases were 
recorded there in the week ending August 21st. Harly 
in September it was affirmed that about 150 fresh cases 
were occurring daily, and that the total number of 
cases had already reached 3000. During the autumn, 
cholera was also known to be present in Sevastopol, 
Novorossiisk, Batoum, and perhaps elsewhere. In the 
winter months it almost or quite died down, though as 
late as February, 1920, ‘‘foul’’ bills of health were still 
being given to ships sailing from Odessa. On March 30th 
the disease reappeared in Theodosia, among troops 
evacuated from Novorossiisk and Tuapse (from which, 
however, no cases had been reported). From Theodosia 
the disease spread, by sea and land, to Sevastopol, 
Eupatoria, Yalta, Simferopol, and Djankoi, and later to 
other places. From the irregular and intermittent 
returns received here it may be gathered that the 
epidemic was a severe one. By May 8th the total of 
cases had reached 264. The disease was occurring in a 
severe form, death often taking place in 24-48 hours. 
Large numbers died in the trains and boats between 
the various Crimean towns. The later returns have 
been as follows :— 


Cases. | Cases. 
May ord-Lathl sect tea asec ae ee Week ending— 
FeZth=1Bth::. coat wees ee aoe ee June 26th iss Se 
” 18th-23rd ... .. ws vs 13 | sdulye Sila (sie) aia one 
54 OVO SLOB! hee. westippee ete gteendal | (and 57* suspected) 
,, olst-J une 6th ... 103 | 5) Sb SiC) 7 ee eeeed tees 
Week ending— (and 20* suspected) 
June 12th Lb | o> ~2athalSic). aes wtebec 
,, 19th .. 388 (and 15* suspected) 


*TIn Sevastopol. 


In Odessa 7 suspected cases occurred between 
July 16th and 22nd (annotation on bills of health of a 
steamer sailing thence). No other information has 
been received from that town. 

The outbreak in the Crimea seems to have died out 
by the end of August. The following were the official 
totals of cases :— 


Theodosia 325 | Djankoi ... 205 | Melitopol ... ... 122 
Sevastopol 1045 | Armanski... ... 155 | Yalta district ... 288 
Eupatoria 50) | Karasubazar ... 277 | Other places ... 71 
Simferopol 1504 | Kerch... ... ... 113 -— 
Yalta ... 137 | Bakchisarai ... ll Total 5462 


The total number of cases was 5462, and of deaths 
1956. 

From Tiflis cholera was first reported in July. In 
July and August it has been learnt that 23 cases with 
17 deaths occurred, and in September there were 
42 cases with 18 deaths. A few later cases brought the 
total up to 70; and in addition it was reported that 
70 suspected cases had been seen, causing 8 deaths 
in August and 4 in September. No other town in 
Georgia was believed to have become infected. 

Constantinople, Nov. 24th. 

LARGE GRANTS FOR HEALTH PURPOSES IN 
MANCHESTER.—The Manchester City Council at its last 
meeting sanctioned the spending of £458,751 for the building 
and equipment of a children’s hospital of 500 beds at 
Abergele Sanatorium. No member denied the need for such 
a hospital, but a good deal of doubt was expressed as tc 
whether the time was opportune for so large a financia! 
undertaking. It was stated that it would represent a 3d. 
rate in the city. It was estimated that there were nearly 
4000 tuberculous children in the city. The estimated cost 
per bed was put at over £1000, towards the cost of which 
the Government contributes £180 per bed, plus 50 per cent 
of the cost of maintenance. The council also approved the 
building and equipment of an adults’ home at the Abergele 


Sanatorium ata cost of £35,535. On the recommendation ol 
the public health committee it was further agreed to make 
an additional grant of £400 to the Manchester and Salford 
Nursing Association in recognition of the valuable services 
it is giving to practitioners in the treatment of disease. 
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t WE gave last week virtually in full the important 
}ceport of the Education Committee presented to the 
‘General Council on the subject of the Revision of the 
|Ourriculum. This report was discussed in the Council 
‘on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 25th and 26th. 
} Revision of the Curriculum. 
/ Dr. J. Y. MACKAY reviewed the report and moved 
the adoption of the first recommendation contained in 
‘it.—Dr. J. C. McVAIL, in seconding, said the report was 
‘opportune in that now secondary schools were ina 
,better position to teach physics and chemistry, some 
biology also; and in view of the large numbers entering 
the profession it would be easier to raise the standard 
‘of medical education. 
. Mr. H. J. WARING moved an amendment substituting 
for paras. (a) and (6) of the recommendation the words— 
» That before registration in the Students’ Register every 
‘applicant shall be required to have passed an examination 
ym general education, and, in addition, to have- attended 
approved courses in elementary physics, elementary 
shemistry (organic and inorganic), and general biology, 
and to have passed an examination in these subjects con- 
‘ducted or recognised by one of the licensing bodies.” 
| Sir NORMAN MoorE seconded the amendment. He 
‘sontended that under this provision fuller use would be 
made of the last school year, and it would be less 
‘probable that there would be two examinations in the 
} oreliminary sciences, which seemed likely on the 
\Jommittee’s recommendations.—Dr. RUSSELL WELLS 
regretted the absence of any concrete suggestion, in the 
‘report of the Committee, for raising the standard of 
‘general education. The preliminary sciences could, he 
neld, be better taught in the university than in the 
\lschool.—Dr. H. R. DEAN urged the taking of this oppor- 
(janity to raise the standard of general education of the 
‘medical student, especially in regard to literature and 
jmathematics. Often students were none the worse for 
‘having had no science at school.—Sir GILBERT BARLING 
‘asked that the decision on the education in the pre- 
‘liminary sciences should stand over until the special 
/ subcommittee which the Committee intended to appoint 
So consider the subject had reported, and in this he was 
/supported by Dr. R. CATON, Sir JoHN Moore, Professor 
_A. THOMSON, and others.—Dr. MACKAY was willing to 
‘accept Mr. Waring’s amendment, but preferred for it to 
}be submitted to the vote. On being put to the Council 
the amendment was decisively rejected. __ 
| At the resumed discussion on Friday Sir GILBERT 
,BARLING moved that a decision as to the preliminary 
\sciences should be deferred until the subcommittee 
rhad reported.—This was seconded by Professor A. 
THOMSON.—Dr. MACKAY opposed the amendment.— 
The PRESIDENT reminded the Council of the previous 
‘debate, when it was felt that all the subjects of the 
_medical curriculum should be correlated. 
b The amendment was negatived by 17 to 15. 
| Dr. DEAN moved that the minimum standard of 
‘general education required by the Council for registra- 
jion as a student should be raised to a standard equal 
,0 that demanded in other learned professions, the 
| shange to take place previously to or concurrently with 
‘jhe requirement of a preliminary examination in science 
| before registration. If no such raising of the standard 
' were attempted at this opportunity it would be assumed 
shat the Council was satisfied with the present standard. 
—Dr. RUSSELL WELLS seconded, remarking that his 
‘ear was that if a preliminary scientific examination 
:were instituted which could be taken at the schools 
(at. 17 years of age, that would be a temptation to the 
‘schoolmaster to get the student through the lowest 
\ Maximum of general education as early as possible, so 
| that a longer time could be given to scientific education. 
This would be bad for medical education in general. 

Dr. MACKAY said the preliminary examination in all 
the universities was of the highest standard. The only 
, bodies which accepted a lower or minimum standard 
‘were the Conjoint Boards in the three countries. He 
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would bring the matter of the minimum standard of 
general education before his Committee at the earliest 
opportunity.—Dr. DEAN’s motion was agreed to. 


Dr. MAGENNIS moved an addition to Par. (C) of the 
recommendation—namely, that the student should be 
interviewed by the University or Licensing Body con- 
cerned as to his physical and mental suitability to join 
the medical profession.—Dr. J. A. ADAMS seconded, 
but the rider was defeated. 

Dr. MACKAY moved a recommendation that in award- 
ing examination marks regard be paid also to the 
student’s record in the course of his studies in the 
particular subject.—Sir GILBERT BARLING favoured 
this. Something of the kind was tried in Birmingham, 
but there was an objection by the examiners, who 
regarded it as a withdrawal of some of their power in 
the examination. It was therefore abandoned.—Dr. 
MCcCVAIL remarked that some students understood how 
to “‘play up to’’ the professors, who might, uncon- 
sciously, show partiality, but there was not much risk 
from this and other possibilities.—Professor HARVEY 
LITTLEJOHN supported the recommendation, and it was 
adopted. 

Dr. MACKAY moved a recommendation that Curricula 
Subcommittees be set up to consider and report as to 
the value of the various subjects in relation to the 
medical curriculum, and especially to clinical teaching. 
—It was agreed that the Education Committee should 
take the initiative in making these appointments; that 
the nucleus of each of these subcommittees be formed 
from among the members of the branch councils, and 
that then each subcommittee should codpt, from with- 
‘out, certain specialists in the subjects under considera- 
tion. It was left to the Education Committee to see 
that each subcommittee was of reasonable size and 
fully representative. It was resolved that the recom- 
mendation regarding the examination in preliminary 
sciences should take effect on Jan. lst, 1923. 

The Executive Committee recommended the recog- 
nition by the Council of the Higher Dental Diploma of 
the Higher Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow for registration in the Dentists’ Register as an 
additional qualification. It was agreed that the initials 
indicating this should be H.D.D. 


The Public Health Diploma. 


In presenting the report of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, Sir JOHN MOORE signified the Committee’s satis- 
faction that the Lords of the Admiralty had recognised 
the importance of naval officers obtaining a Diploma in 
Public Health by granting study-leave for this purpose. 
—Dr. COEY BIGGER, in seconding the resolution to con- 
sider and revise the D.P.H. regulations, said most of 
the medical men who took this diploma did so in order 
to qualify themselves for the Public Health Service, 
and it was essential that the duties in any department 
of that work should be entered upon with the best 
possible knowledge. The present curriculum required 
that much time should be devoted to chemistry and 
bacteriology. Much of the chemistry was afterwards 
forgotten, because it had not included analytical 
work, and, indeed, the equipment for such was not 
supplied. Similarly with regard to bacteriology. No 
M.O.H. acted as bacteriologist to the body employing 
him, yet it was absolutely necessary he should have a 
sound knowledge of bacteriology. His aim was to bring 
the standard of knowledge required more in conformity 
with the needs in this expanded public health work. 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN supported the _ resolution, 
remarking that there had also been a development in 
the relationship of the M.O.H. to clinical matters, 
particularly infectious and contagious diseases. The pro- 
found changes seemed to call for a new type of M.O.H. 

The recommendation was approved. 

Sir JOHN MOORE moved the Report of the Irish 
Branch Council, which stated that a communication 
had been sent to the Irish Public Health Council asking 
that steps be taken to utilise Poor-law institutions in 
Ireland for the instruction of medical students in 


practical. midwifery, under expert supervision.—The 
PRESIDENT said a like request had been sent to the 
English and Scottish authorities. 
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SHIP-BORNE PLAGUE. 


THE annual report of the chief medical officer of the 
Ministry of Health for 1919-20 contains, amongst other 
reports which we have already noticed, a valuable 
contribution on the subject of ship-borne plague, by Dr. 
R. J. Reece, one of the senior medical officers of the 
Ministry. It comprises a summary of the more 
important facts relating to the circumstances associated 
with the occurrence of the disease on board ships arriving 
at the ports of England and Wales during the last 
25 years by one whose complete experience enables him 
to write authoritatively on the subject. During recent 
years the number of plague-infected vessels coming into 
British ports has increased. This, in Dr. Reece’s view, 
may be attributed to conditions brought about by the 
war, which have resulted in large quantities of food-stuffs 
and other cargoes being stored for long periods awaiting 
transport at certain ports abroad, such as Bombay, 
Alexandria, and the South American ports. Before 
shipment this merchandise is liable to become infested 
with rats, with the result that the number of these 
rodents found on board cargo-carrying vessels has 
materially increased since the signing of the armistice. 
When a vessel arrives at one of our ports and declares 
that she is an ‘‘infected’’ or ‘‘ suspected’’ vessel, or 
when it is known that she has come from a plague- 
infected port, prompt measures are taken at the port of 
arrival to prevent the introduction of the disease into 
the country. 


Difficulties of Recognition of Plague. 


A study of the many examples given by Dr. Reece 


shows that this preliminary information is not always 
forthcoming, and consequently the task of a port medical 
officer of health is at times far from easy. In the first 
place, it has to be remembered that the number of 
merchant vessels carrying a ship’s surgeon is relatively 
few and that the recognition of plague by an untrained 
observer is often difficult. The bubonic type is gene- 
rally correctly diagnosed because it is widely known 
that this form is accompanied by glandular swellings. 
In the septiceemic and pneumonic forms the virulence 
of the disease and the rapidity of the fatal issue often 
mask the diagnosis. On board ship these forms may 
be confused ‘with malignant malaria, influenza, or 
typhus fever, and thus it not infrequently happens that 
those on board a plague-infected vessel have no idea of 
the true nature of the malady. In the second place, a 
vessel coming from a port where no plague is known to 
exist may yet have plague-infected rats on board. It 
appears probable that plague may exist undiscovered 
among rats on board a vessel for many months. In 
the case of the s.s. Highland Prince, for example, the 
infection was probably taken on board the vessel in 
June and did not become manifest until the first days of 
October. 
Method of Infection on Board Ship. 


It is common knowledge that the modern ship is 
generally built in water-tight compartments, at any 
rate below the water-line, often with no direct commu- 
nication between holds; to get from one hold to another 
a rat would have to come to the upper decks. Plague 
infection may therefore be entirely limited to one hold, 
rats therein dying of the disease whilst those in other 
holds remain healthy. In such circumstances should 
all the rats and rat fleas die, there will be no spread of 
infection to man when the holds are opened for the 
purpose of discharging the cargo. On the other hand, 
fieas leave the body of a rat when it dies, and it is 
therefore a dangerous procedure for a man to enter 
the hold of a ship in which rats have died. Again, 
much depends upon the cargo carried ; when a ship is 
empty or when the cargo does not afford food for rats 
they will make their way, if possible, to the places on 
the ship where the food of the crew is stored or pre- 
pared. Thus the first human case on board a vessel is 
often some member of the crew whose duties take him 
into the food store. The storekeeper or the saloon 
steward who carries the food from the galley to the 
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saloon is specially liable to infection, and the steward 

may in turn infect the captain and other officers upon. 

whom he attends. It is therefore of importance that 
all food stores on board ship should be rendered rat-— 
proof. It appears probable that rats often gain access 
to ships by being carried on board with the cargo. 

They have sometimes been found in bales, bags, 

barrels, and crates containing a variety of different 
goods, such as grain, fruit, and vegetables, particularly 

when a cargo intended for a vessel has been 
left undisturbed for some time in dock warehouses. 
Before shipment such cargo should be carefully looked 
over. Above all, every means should be employed to 
prevent rats at a plague-infected port gaining access to 

a vessel which is to carry grain or other cargo toa 

distant country. It is probable that this precaution has 

not always been observed in the past. ‘ 


Transport of Rats. 

As indicating the extent to which rats are conveyed 
from one country to another through the agency 
of shipping Dr. Reece’s remarks on the change of 
the species of rats found at the English ports are 
very interesting. A hundred and fifty years ago the 
rat of this country was the Mus rattus, the black 
rat, or old English rat. When the brown rat, Mus 
decumanus, came to Britain it practically exterminated 
the old English rat, and a few years ago it was hardly 
possible to obtain a specimen of the black rat. 
In recent years the rat population of this country has 
undergone a further change owing to the reintroduction 
from abroad of the black rat and the appearance of a 
third species, also black, known as the Mus alexandrinus. 
From returns received by the Ministry of Health it 
would appear that these two rats are increasing in 
number at certain ports. The number of brown rats 
destroyed at London and Cardiff far exceeds the number 
of black rats, whereas at Liverpool and Hull the two 
black rats predominate. The presence among ships’ 
rats of the species most prone to acquire, carry, and 
transmit the infection of plague is somewhat disquieting 
and demonstrates the desirability of destroying these 
rodents at the point at which this process may most 
effectively be carried out—namely, on board ship 
immediately after discharge of the cargo. 


Plague Prevention at Liverpool. 


The annual report for 1919 of the medical officer of 
health to the Port Sanitary Authority of Liverpool 
contains, in the section devoted to rats and plague, 
tables showing that over 20,000 rats were caught on 
ships and quays by the authority’s rat-catchers during 
the year, in addition to 50,000 disposed of by various 
shipping firms employing their own means of deratisa- 
tion. An example of the new duties imposed on 
port sanitary authorities by recent legislation is the 
Rats and Mice Destruction Act, 1919, which applies 
to a vessel as though it were land; the master 
of a vessel is deemed to be the occupier thereof, 
thus becoming responsible for taking reasonable and 
practical steps to rid his property of rats and mice. 
The world-wide distribution of plague was maintained 
during. the year, but one case only was landed at 
Liverpool out of a ship which had sailed from Bombay. 
In the port of Liverpool 310 rats were examined 
bacteriologically, and 20 of this number were found to 
be plague-infected; most of the latter could be traced 
to a single vessel. The following precautions were 
adopted. The vessel was breasted 6 feet off the quay, 
rat-guards were placed on all mooring-ropes, gangway® 
were whitewashed and hoisted when not in use; extra 
labour was engaged, the cargo was searched for rats, 
the vessel also searched before, during, and after dis- 
charge of cargo; the names and addresses of the crew 
were obtained and the men visited ; any dock labourer 
or carpenter absent from work on account of sicknes® 
was also visited; rat-catchers were kept continually at 
work on ship and quays; the matchboard lining and 
flooring of the lazaret were stripped and burnt, and the 
apartment thoroughly sprayed with kerosene; dead 


rats when found were immediately disinfected, ane 
the whole vessel when empty was subjected t 
complete and simultaneous disinfection. 
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Hi The Neglect of Tuberculosis Notification. 


) Way is notification of tuberculosis so often neglected? 
/; the report for 1919 of the central tuberculosis 
| ficer for the Lancashire County Council, the adminis- 
ative problems of tuberculosis are discussed and 
vominence is given to the now familiar complaint— 
sactitioners do not notify many of their cases at all, or 
ey defer notification till a few weeks or months before 
1e patient’s death., The point of view of the tuberculosis 
‘ficer is given on page 14 of the-Lancashire report :-— 

As in previous years, a special inquiry was made for the 
formation of the Lancashire Insurance Committee in 
rery case applying for sanatorium benefit in the third stage 
‘the disease, in order to ascertain, if possible, why the 
E did not apply until the disease was so far advanced. 
“he reasons, both for the late notifications and applications 
y sanatorium benefit in the late stages of the disease, 
. the same as previously reported, and are as follows: 





)) The unwillingness of insured persons to report them- 
slves to their doctors. (2) The inability of the doctor to 
jake a diagnosis through lack of time for a proper examina- 
‘on. (3) The omission on the part of the doctor to utilise 
‘ie services of the tuberculosis officer as a consultant. 

‘But why are insured persons unwilling to report 
‘remselves to their doctors, and why do practitioners 
‘mit to utilise the services of the T.O. as a consultant ? 
‘nm answer to the second question may, perhaps, be 
‘und on page 34 of the Lancashire report where the 
".0.’s role as consultant is extended, and both he and 
is staff are supposed to ‘‘ exercise general supervision 
ver domiciliary treatment.’’ Is it not conceivable 
nat the practitioner, who would gladly accept the 
jid of a consultation, might resent the exercise of 
‘eneral supervision over his domiciliary treatment ? 
‘6 would also be interesting to learn whether practi- 
Woners as a body find it helpful to call into con- 
Jaltation a T.O. whose chief qualifications for the 
‘ppointment he holds are a six months’ residence at 
jome chest hospital and the Diploma of Public Health. 
‘fi is probable that many a practitioner, confronted 
“rith an early case of tuberculosis, reasons as follows. 
‘Ly first duty is to my patient. Will the advantages of 
\otification outweigh its disadvantages? If I notify 
»im I may let loose on him a flood of unsympathetic 
|fficials, who will pry into every corner of his home, 
‘arn his family upside down in search of ‘ contacts,”’ 
hey if the clamour for compulsory segregation leads 
40 its legislative endorsement, whisk him off to some 
Solation hospital to die among strangers. AS an 
/aadequate offset to these drawbacks notification may 
/ecure my patient’s admission to a sanatorium after a 
jong spell of waiting, and certain doles and pittances in 
‘ishome. On the other hand, by diagnosing bronchitis 
© some other non-tuberculous illness I can still secure 
ickness benefit for my patient, whom I hope to cure by 
', few months’ home treatment, and whom I hope to 
jave the terrible stigma attaching to tuberculosis. This 
lous hope is, no doubt, sometimes fulfilled, but in all 
/00 many cases it robs the patient of the benefits of 
/arly expert treatment. Human nature being what it 
43, we cannot expect early notification of every case 
/ill the benefits to the patient are so increased that 
j hey substantially outweigh the disadvantages. In 
enmark this elementary principle has long been 
 rasped, and in the draft of the new tuberculosis 
| 
| 


















aw in Norway provisions are made for substantially 
ompensating the consumptive for his disabilities. 


Tuberculosis in Belfast. 


From Dr. A. Trimble’s annual report as chief 
\nedical officer of the city of Belfast, on which our 
rish correspondent commented last week, it appears 
hat 2529 new patients were examined at the institutes 
snd 19,816 old patients attended in the year ending 
‘March 31st, 1920. Of the new Cases, 1820 were 
ound to be tuberculous, 508 non-tuberculous, and 
1152 “‘suspect.’’ Of the specific forms of tuberculosis, 
‘ulmonary cases numbered 698 males and 798 females ; 
‘flandular, 17 males and 105 females; osseous, 48 
‘males and 48 females; abdominal, 16 males and 
|.1females; and other forms, 12 males and 7 females. 
|fhe number of patients under treatment on March 31st 
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was: Institute, 1575; domiciliary, 3470; sanatorium, 
254. The number treated during the year was 7251, 
and included those patients who had left the city, 
or who did not need further treatment, or who 
had ceased to attend for further treatment, or who 
had died. The age-incidence showed that the female 
rate showed two maxima—viz., the quinquennium 
10-14 and the quinquennium 20-24; while the male 
rate showed a maximum in the quinquennium 20-24. 
The female rate showed an excess over the male rate 
at the earlier ages, while the male rate showed an 
excess in the period 35-39 and at later ages. Some 
instructive information is given regarding the occupations 
of the patients. Amongst the highest figures were 
the following: discharged soldiers 338, general servants 
14, clerks ‘28, engineers, 35, spinners 42, stitchers 72, 
weavers 49, winders 21, doffers 21, labourers 208, 
school-boys 194, school-girls 229. Of the 1820 patients 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis during the year 
758, or over 41 per cent., admitted personal association 
with tuberculosis amongst other members of their 
own families. In many cases, as the result of inter- 
infection, it appeared that whole families had been 
wiped out by the disease. There -was a marked 
contrast in the incidence of the disease in the different 
wards of the city—ranging from 8°2 per 1000 in 
Smithfield Ward, 7°8 per 1000 in Court Ward, 7°1 per 
100 in St. George’s Ward to 3°2 per 1000 in Clifton Ward, 
2°5 per 1000 in Windsor Ward, and 2°4 per 1000 in 
Cromac Ward. In the service of the institute nine 
visiting nurses are employed and the number of visits 
paid during the year was 53,017. During the year the 
house and grounds of Graymount were taken over 
by the corporation for the treatment of osseous and 
other forms of tuberculosis in children. A _ fully 
equipped X ray apparatus and an apparatus for 
electrical treatment have been provided during the 
year, and a dental department has been established. 

As regards the results of treatment, the following 
figures are provided :—Domiciliary’ patients: greatly 
improved, 385; improved, 1455; in statu quo, 1183; 
worse, 203. Institute patients: Greatly improved, 143 ; 
improved, 484; in statu quo, 282; worse, 8. Sana- 
torium patients: Greatly improved, 41; improved, 74 ; 
in statu quo, 43; worse, 32. Dr. Trimble rightly 
emphasises the extreme importance of preventive 
measures in the crusade against tuberculosis. ‘“‘ We 
shall never,’’ he says, ‘‘ grapple successfully with the 
problem of tuberculosis until we cease to turn our 
attention exclusively to the treatment of the individual. 
eaieee If the same energy was displayed in the prevention 
of tuberculosis and in educating the people how to 
avoid it, as is now shown in attempts to cure it in 
the individual, I have no hesitation in asserting that a 
marked acceleration in the diminution of the disease 
would be seen in the life-time of the present generation.”’ 

A Handbook for Tuberculosis Workers. 

Dr. Noel Bardswell has just published! a short and 
compact handbook for tuberculosis workers, which should 
also prove of great value to some types of patients. 
Within the limits of 66 small pages of large type 
he crams much useful information, and his balanced 
judgment on every aspect of the disease should be a 
useful antidote to the extreme views of cranks and 
fanatics. It is not always a thankful task to discuss a 
subject from the common-sense, matter-of-fact point of 
view; readers with a hankering for the bizarre are 
apt to find the plain truth rather drab. A few years. 
ago a lecturer on tuberculosis in the Eastern Counties 
eclipsed the Fat Boy in * Pickwick’’ in his craving to 
make the fiesh of his audience creep. He declared 
that every time he entered a consumptive’s house he 
ran as great risks as if he were visiting a case of 
small-pox. Timid gentry of this class do an infinite 
amount of mischief, and Dr. Bardswell’s book is an 
excellent corrective to many common misconceptions 
and exaggerations. His book also includes a useful list 
of the chief centres at which voluntary workers can 
obtain some training. 

Handbook for Tuberculosis Workers. By Noel Bardswell, 
M.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P., Principal Assistant Medical Officer, Public 


Health Department, L.C.C.; Medical Adviser, London Insurance 
Committee, London: John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 1920. 1s. 6d. 
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CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE. 





The Staffing of Veneral Clinics. 


ALTHOUGH only eight pages have been allotted to the , 


subject of venereal diseases in the annual report of 
the chief medical officer to the Ministry of Health, yet 
this short account touches upon matters of the greatest 
interest. Dr. F. J. H. Coutts, who is responsible for 
the work both of the tuberculosis and V.D. sections of 
the Medical Department, in dealing with the causes of 
administrative ineffectiveness, lays stress upon the 
unsatisfactory plan of appointing a roster of the whole 
medical staff to take charge of the treatment centres 
attached to hospitals. ‘‘ Frequently,’’ he says, ‘‘it is 
found that these officers have no particular interest in 
the treatment of venereal disease, and undertake the 
work merely as a duty to be performed perfunctorily.”’ 
We hope that such a system will soon lapse, for it is 
inimical to the welfare of the patients and it tends to 
engender a lack of system and enthusiasm amongst the 
junior members of the venereal clinic staff. If a similar 
plan were suggested for any other special department 
of a hospital, such as the ophthalmic or the aural, its 
dangerous absurdity would at once be realised. 
Hutments as Clinics. 

An interesting diagram in the same report shows how 
a60 x 30ft. military hut may be converted into a V.D. 
clinic. While the general plan is commendable it is 
noteworthy that*no provision appears to be made for 
the examination of female patients or for their daily 
treatment by irrigation or otherwise. The arrange- 
ments for men have been made on the assumption that 
the patients will irrigate themselves. Having regard 
to prevailing divergencies of opinion, an alternative 
plan might have been given showing how the hut could 
be adapted for irrigation administered by someone 
other than the patient. We see no provision for 
patients to rest after receiving an intravenous injec- 
tion. The general waiting-room is unsuitable for such 
a purpose. The position of the sanitary arrangements 
on either side of the main entrance also seems 
unfortunate. No systematic description of the hut is 
given in the report, a fact which makes comment 
difficult and possibly unfair. No mention is made 
either in terms of ‘‘ working hours’’ or ‘strength of 
staff’’ as to the number of patients who can be 
accommodated or treated in such a building. Army 
huts may or may not be suitable for adaptation as 
treatment centres, and the Ministry of Health might be 
encouraged to give all the information at their disposal 
for the guidance of municipal authorities and medical 
men inexperienced in V.D. administrative work. 

A Statement by the S.P.V.D. 

The Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease 
has circulated widely in the press a statement in regard 
to immediate self-disinfection in the hope that the 
public will demand an inquiry by an impartial and 
competent body. The statement is signed by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke and several eminent medical men, 
who definitely affirm and are prepared to bring con- 
clusive evidence as to :— 


(1) The efficacy of immediate self-disinfection in the male as a 
prevention against venereal infection and the possibility of almost 
eradicating these diseases by this means. 

(2) The biased nature of the composition and report of Lord 
Astor’s Interdepartmental Committee, the high authority of which 
the Minister of Health strongly emphasised in his speech at the 
deputation. 

(3) The gross inaccuracy of the statistics supplied by the War 


Oftiee. 

(4) ‘The failure of the Government, the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Ministry of Health, to organise public educa- 
tion on this subject or carry out any thorough scheme for 
testing the efficiency of immediate self-disinfection as a pre- 
ventive of venereal disease either during the war, or since the 
Armistice. 

. (5) The increase in venereal disease since the Armistice, and 
ifs necessary effect on innocent women and children, by increasing 
sterility, miscarriages, and the production of diseased children. 

(6) The _very large amount of popular support for a campaign 
of education in the principles and practice of the prevention of 

ilection by venereal disease by means of immediate self-disinfec- 
tion that is given by organised labour, the medical profession, and 
practically all those who have had personal experience in the pre- 
vention of venereal disease by such methods. 

(7) The great financial burden that venereal disease is to the 
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The signatories also call attention to the very larg 
number of young persons of both sexes (but especially 
young men) who persist in voluntary exposure to risk 
and to the fact emphasised by the late Sir Willian 
Osler and many others that infection may be conveyec 
to the innocent by a cup, glass, bath, towel, razor, anc 


| many things in common use. 


The All-America Conference. 


An ‘‘Institute on Venereal Diseases,’’ arranged by) 
the U.S. Public Health Service at Washington an 
attended by health officers, private practitioners, an< 
others, preceded the six-day session of the All-Americ: 
Conference on Venereal Diseases held this week anc 
attended by hundreds of experts from all parts of th: 
Western hemisphere. The object of the Institute wa: 
to afford to medical men, ‘‘ educators, psychologists 
sociologists, and others,’’ the opportunity of pursuin; 
a ten-day course in relation to both the medical anc 
sociological aspects of venereal disease. The followin: 
subjects, amongst others, were on the programme 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Venereal Disease, Dia 
gnosis of the Mental Condition of Delinquent Women 
Protective Work for Girls, Heredity and Eugenics 
Public Education in Venereal Disease, Sex Psychology 
We believe that the value of such intensive courses lie: 
not so much in the actual information acquired b) 
those attending as in the formation of an atmosphere 
in which latent interests are discovered and the flaggin; 
energy of the solitary worker stimulated and developed 
The interest of American municipal authorities in th: 
444 largest cities was further enlisted by a survey 
in which the cities were marked according to the vigou 
of their fight against venereal disease, being awarde< 
so many points for various medical measures, so man} 
for preventive educational work, so many for restric 
tive laws and their enforcement, and so on, with ; 


‘total possible maximum of 1000. The cities were ther 


divided into four classes according to their popula 
tion, and each class was graded according to it: 
aggregate mark. While the results of this survey wer: 
not made public, it aroused the competitive spirit of th: 
authorities, inciting those of cities that stand low in th: 
list to improve their standing and of those that stan< 
high to fresh efforts to maintain their rank, in prepara 
tion for a second survey, the results of which are t 
be published. 
Euphemisms in the American Press. 


An enormous amount of propaganda work has beet 
done in relation to the Conference on Venereal Disease: 
sitting this week in Washington, and the press has. beet 
approached with the object of arousing interest in thé 
whole subject. Editors have received statements o 
the aims of the Conference and a short précis dealin; 
with the campaign against venereal disease. The unfor 
tunate suggestion has, however, been made that, insteac 
of clearly stating that the diseases to be considered anc 
attacked are syphilis and gonorrhcea, reference shoulc 
be made to them as the “‘ great red plague’’ and th« 
‘“lesser red plague’’ respectively. We regard the us¢ 
of such nomenclature as a fundamental mistake. Itis 
in our opinion, a survival of the false modesty whicl 
obsessed the civilised world in the past, and from whicl 
we are only now but slowly being delivered. The 
originators of these euphemisms are moved by a sense 
of policy ‘‘to save the blushes of the thin-skinned.’ 
We regard as desirable less hushing and more blushing 
The ignorant, whose age justifies a knowledge of the 
sociological and medical facts about syphilis anc 
gonorrhoea, should be informed concerning them without! 
any verbal disguise. If those of tender years are likely} 
to become inquisitive concerning the use of the terms 
‘*syphilis’’ and ‘‘ gonorrhoea,’’ the inconvenient curiosity 
oi the young will certainly be aroused by the sensa 
tionalism which attaches to red plagues, whether largé 
or small. 

Salvarsan Substitutes in America. 

At the suggestion of Surgeon-General H. 8S. Cumming, 
the All-America Conference is giving some time to a 
discussion on the use of various arsenic ‘‘ substitutes ” 
for salvarsan. To standardise the drug and to prevent 


the sale of worthless substitutes the name “‘ arsphena- 
min ’’ was adopted by the Treasury Department, and 
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: ences for its manufacture granted only to persons 
iyho complied with certain conditions considered 
ssential for safety and health. Service medical officers 
ave been repeatedly cautioned against the use of pre- 
\arations not belonging to the arsphenamin group, and 
| ere directed to use only the arsphenamin produced by 
censed firms. Some of the unlicensed preparations on 
}1e market were found to contain no arsenic or other 
irative agent at all; and those that are still being 
juade result from efforts to circumvent the rigid tests 
Wsquired by the Public Health Service. No one who 
“es not comply with these regulations may call his 
Kroduct ‘‘arsphenamin’’; but there seems to be no 
jw to prevent the manufacture of substitutes bearing 
ther names and claiming to obtain the same results. 
We do not consider that any other products have 
#2en shown to be sufficiently reliable,’ says Dr. 


jamming. ‘* But the value of arsphenamin is well 
jstablished.’’ 


lw 
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»A SCHEME OF MEDICAL SERVICE FOR 


SCOTLAND. 


| 
I 


h THE Scottish Consultative Council on Medical and 
illied Services have presented an Interim Report with 
he above title to the Scottish Board of Health. The 
yeport has been adopted by the Council unanimously, 
hid is signed with their authority by the chairman, 
«xr DONALD MACALISTER, and the vice-chairman, 
iv. NORMAN WALKER. 


‘The following summary of recommendations indicates 
me scope and tenour of the Report :— 


wl. Unification of all local health authorities. 

2, A complete medical service to be within the reach of every 
ember of the community, organised by the State, but not of 
\,cessity provided at public expense or carried out by State officials 
} practitioners. 

5. Organisation to be based on the family as the normal unit and 
ie family doctor as the normal medical attendant. All health 
encies to be mediated to the individual by the family doctor. 














/+. The expansion of the present insurance system to provide for 
He whole population of ‘‘ National Insurance" grade (including all 
| pendants), those entitled to medical service under the Poor-law, 
.d for the treatment of discharged soldiers. 

">. Special services to be available to others above ‘‘ Insurance ”’ 
ade for which that section of the community is unable to make 
equate provision. 

}. The provision of small “recovery homes”’ or ‘‘hospices”’ for 
ses of ordinary illness where the patient cannot be properly 
sated at home and where no “cottage hospital’’ or nursing home 
| available. 

'. The provision of “‘ invalid homes”’ for chronic invalids. 
iv hospitals might be used for the purpose. 

}. The family doctor to be provided with all necessary supple- 
ontary adviceand assistance. All serious surgical cases to be sent 
hospital for operation. For acute medical and other cases, 
) listrict consultants,’’ selected by local members of the profession, 
= appointed. Ambulant cases to receive advice at hospitals or 





Poor- 


asultation clinics. Codperation among general practitioners for 
“asultation and treatment to be encouraged. 
), Facilities to be provided to all practitioners and to all classes 
: reference to clinical laboratories, and to experts in special 
| anches of medical science. 
* 0. The recommendations regarding hospitals are reserved pending 
13 report of a joint committee considering the question. 
,1. Convalescent homes should be increased in number, and 
slude “ preventive”’ or “‘ rest ’’ homes. 
2. The Queen Victoria Jubilee Nurses’ Organisation to be utilised 
) a suitable basis for a national system of skilled district nursing. 
.3. The provision of fully trained health visitors in populous 
as. 
4. The provision of an adequate maternity service as soon asa 
ficient number of trained midwives is available. A necessary 
junct would be the provision of sufficient beds in eaeh district 
‘difficult cases or where the home conditions are unsuitable. 
+ 5. Adequate facilities to Be provided for dentistry. A con- 
ting dental surgeon to be attached to each laboratory clinic. 
6. The pharmaceutical arrangements of the scheme, it is recom- 
| mded, should follow the provisions of Section 15 (5) of the 
tional Insurance Act, 1911. 


ae Report should be studied as a whole. It is a brief 
1d clearly written advocacy of a practical scheme, 
| ule the proposals, for example, for the provision of 
oratories and clinics, and for the institution of 
| ferent types of convalescent homes, do not lend 
;emselves to summary. We shall have occasion to 
| al further with the document, which is noticed this 
| ek in a leading article. 


f 











Scottish Board of Health: Interim Report of the Consultative 
uncil on Medical and Allied Services. London: Eyre and 
,Wttiswoode. Edinburgh: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 2d. 
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CANADA. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Canadian Medical Association. 

THE fifty-second annual meeting of the Canadian 
Medical Association is to be held in Halifax, N.S., on 
July 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1921, under the presidency 
of Dr. Murdoch Chisholm, of that city. Last year the 
Association, after a lapse of annual meetings for several 
years owing to the war, was convened in Vancouver ; the 
meeting was last held in Halifax in 1905. At that time 
a& movement was set on foot to organise and establish 
a journal. Last year, at Vancouver, a new constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and the next meeting will 
be the first held under this new constitution. The 
branch associations now provided for consist of the 
provincial medical societies, and there is also provision 
for affiliated societies—i.e., any Federal medical or 
scientific body. The list of officers remains as before— 
namely, a president, a vice-president for each provincial 
society, a general secretary, a treasurer, and a council. 
McGill University: the Five Million Dollar Campaign. 

McGill University has announced a registration of 
students for 1920-21 which is approximately equal 
to that of 1919-20. The total is more than.2485. The 
Faculty of Medicine shows the largest registration— 
namely, 795. The Faculty of Science comes second, 
with 694. The eyes of all universities in Canada and 
the United States are said to be watching with the 
keenest interest the University’s public campaign to 
obtain $5,000,000. To promote this campaign a series of 
pamphlets have been issued, and newspapers and 
periodicals are giving the campaign unusual publicity. 
This is the third time in its history that the University 
has appealed to the public for donations and subscrip- 
tions, for in the past McGill has always fared well at 
the hands of numerous and influential friends. In 
1881 $33,000 was raised by public subscription; again, 
in 1911, the second campaign netted $1,500,000. 
The third, or present campaign, aims at $5,000,000, 
and the outlook is most hopeful. During war time 
many members of the various staffs and a large propor- 
tion of students were away, and the strictest economy 
had to be practised. There was no money for new 
buildings, staffs were depleted, scientific apparatus and 
equipment became totally inadequate. The close of the 
war soon raised the registration in Arts from 389 in 1918 
to 932 in 1919; in medicine from 526 to 724; in applied 
science from 242 to 643. Additional professors and 
assistants had to be provided, and increased salaries were 
urgently needed. ‘There were about 500 on the staff of 
McGill, the average salary being around $3000 per annum. 
It is proposed now to spend $3,250,000 on salaries 
and increases in salaries; $1,250,000 on apparatus and 
equipment; and $500,000 on the maintenance of existing 
buildings and laboratories. A new department of bio- 
chemistry has recently been created with Professor 
A. B. Macallum, formerly of the University of Toronto, 
and latterly chairman of the Federal Research Com- 
mittee, as its head. _ A new building is in contemplation 
to house pathology, medical jurisprudence, hygiene, and 
psychiatry for the medical faculty at a cost of $460,000 
which will require an endowment of $150,000. Many 
other buildings are required, including a Convocation 
Hall; and unless $5,000,000 can be obtained the 
University will not be able to keep pace with other 

similar institutions on the Continent of America. 

Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

When the second annual meeting of the above 
organisation met in Vancouver a short time ago, Dr. 
Charles F. Martin (Montreal) was re-elected President, 
Dr. Charles K. Clarke (Toronto) Medical Director, and 
Dr. C. M. Hincks (Toronto) Secretary. Dr. Clarke, in 
presenting a report of the society for 1919, spoke of the 
preliminary work which had to be done to educate the 
public as to the immense number of mental defectives 
in Canadian schools. Surveys had been made in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the committee had 
exercised considerable influence in Quebec and Ontario, 
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as well as assisting materially the Department of 
Immigration. 
Lack of Nurses in Western Canada. 

At a recent Conference of the Dominion Council of 
Health in Ottawa a deplorable lack of nurses was 
revealed in all the provinces of the Dominion, particu- 
larly in Western Canada. A resolution was passed 
suggesting to various philanthropic organisations that 
they undertake to provide scholarships for young 
women found to be eligible but unable financially to 
take up training. It was also pointed out that some 
hospitals might have to close their doors because of the 
lack of nursing service. 

King of the Belgians Honours Canadian Doctor. 

The King of the Belgians has written to the Hon. 
Dr. Henri §. Beland, former Postmaster-General for 
Canada, expressing his great appreciation of the 
services of this distinguished Canadian with the Belgian 
forces at Liége and in the hospital of Ste. Elizabeth at 
Antwerp at the commencement of the war, and bestow- 
ing upon him the title of Knight of the Most Dis- 
tinguished Order of the Crown of Belgium, ‘‘ for generous, 
brave, and devoted services given.’’ It-will be 
remembered that Dr. Beland was subsequently a 
prisoner of war for three years in Germany. 

Nov. 25th. 








ROUMANIA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





The Price of Drugs in Rowmanta. 

SINCE the first day of the war the price of drugs has 
continually risen, and although the Board of Health 
has issued several orders on the subject complaints of 
infringements of the law are continually made. The 
druggists state in their defence that owing to bad postal 
communication they are obliged to travel abroad in 
order to be. purchase supplies. In peace time they 
simply wired to Vienna, Berlin, or Budapest for drugs, 
and within two or three days they had them. There is 
now no parcel post; a letter to Germany is sometimes 
seven weeks or more on the way; goods can only 
be imported by a person who accompanies the 
goods-wagon. Freight and duties are very expensive ; 
even if the druggist can buy cheaply,.a poor man 
who. is not a member of some sick club cannot 
afford to pay the fancy prices of drugs. For instance, 
a bottle containing 200 g. of a simple decoction 
of senega root costs 16 lei (in Hungary 48 crowns), a 
day’s wage of:a labourer. 10 g. of aspirin distributed 
in 1 g. powders costs 18 lei, the price of 24 kilo of meat ; 
before the war.the same quantity of aspirin was 
equivalent,in cost to half a kilo of meat. Salvarsan, 
owing to the spread of syphilis consequent upon the 
war, stands:at an exorbitant price. Neosalvarsan is 
imported from Germany, and the present rate of 
exchange favours Roumania, our leu standing higher 
than the German mark; despite this fact, the 0°6 g. of 
neosalvarsan, which costs 8 narks in Germany, is sold 
for 60 lei (about 48s.) in Roumania. Several druggists 
have already been fined for these high prices, but until 
more normal traffic conditions prevail they cannot 
sell at lower figures. English medicines, which were 
very highly esteemed before the war, can no longer be 
seen here, again because of the rate of exchange. 
Prohibitive prices force us to use inferior preparations, 
and even. these are very costly. Several enterprising 
druggists have attempted to manufacture drugs, but 
the lack of good machinery, raw materials, and skilled 
staff resulted in production of inferior, unreliable, or 
useless medicines. The Board of Health in Bucharest 
is urging the necessity of importation of foreign drugs ; 
only in this way can improvement in health conditions 
be obtained. 

Imprisonment for a Revolutionary Doctor. 
. A docteresse has recently been heavily sentenced at 
Budapest for having attended, ina professional capacity, 
at. executions by hanging of counter-revolutionaries 
sentenced by the Red Tribunals. The accused claimed 
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that she had been forced to undertake the duty, but her 
statements were denied by witnesses, who testified to. 
her callous behaviour towards the victims, and the 
High Court of Justice sentenced her to five years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. | 
Proposed Notification of Abortion in Nagyvarad. 

The Municipal Board of Sanitation of the town of 
Nagyvarad intends to issue an order which makes it 
obligatory to notify cases of miscarriage. At a meet- 
ing of doctors convened to discuss the matter, the. 
majority held that compulsory notification of abortion 
would only have one advantage—namely, that prosecu- 
tion in cases of criminal abortion would thereby be 
facilitated, although malpractices could not be sup- 
pressed in this manner. Women would be driven into 
the hands of unauthorised midwives, and the number of 
deaths would thus be increased. The difficulty of 
ensuring secrecy in the working of a system of notifica- 
tion, and the serious injustice which might arise there- 
from, occasioned the rejection of the plan. 

Hungarian Ministry of Public Health. . 

Mons. August Benard, the Minister in charge of this 
newly-formed department of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, published on Nov. 5th his first report, in which 
appear details of his formation of a ‘** school of genius.’’ 
This original scheme consists of a search through insti- 
tutions for the care of orphan and abandoned children, 
in the hope of finding boys and girls of exceptional 
talent. For these a convent school and a middle school 
have been provided, and deserving cases are then 
enabled by State aid to complete their education in 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, or London. Amongst the children 
recently helped in this way a sculptor and a violinist 
have already appeared. Mons. Benard has said that 
should only 20 children be gathered every year in 
this way this must be regarded as a very good result. 
The Ministry also reorganised the work of protection 
of infants and women, and voluntary efforts were 
coordinated. In villages the giving out of infants te 
nurse is to be controlled by committees consisting 
of the parish teacher, clergymen, public notary, 
and the physician. Voluntary workers are to be 
added later. Since Mons. Benard became Minister of 
Public Welfare the mortality in institutions for children 
has fallen to one-third of its former figure. He has alse 
brought down the price of drugs by 30 per cent. 
Morphine has become 50 per cent. cheaper, and this 
drug is now manufactured in the country. A very 
successful State-aided surgical dressing factory was 
established. The provision of food for the hospitals 
was taken in hand, with the result that plenty of food 
is now provided for all hospital patients. In Budapest 
alone during last winter there was sufficient food for 
30,000 in-patients. This year the number will be 
increased to 50,000-—60,000. 

A Curious Source of Lead-poisoning. 

Dr. Adolf Erdés, a practitioner from Oradea-Mare 
Transylvania, reports a curious case of lead-poison 
ing. The patient, a municipal clerk, 56 years 0! 
age, complained of colicky pains occurring almost dail} 
and always at the same time of day—i.e., betweer 
4 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon. On examination il 
proved to be a case of chronic lead-poisoning. At 
the man had never worked with lead the cause 0 
plumbism was difficult to discover. Finally, Dr. Erdos 
found that the man had suffered for about 15 years 
from prolapse of the anus, and being poor could no! 
afford toilet papers, contenting himself with newspaper 
Of the latter he used large quantities, owing to the size 
of the prolapse and to his habit of scrupulous cleanli 
ness. In the last six or seven years printing has beer 
done with inferior black lead colours; bearing in mint 
the absorbent power of the mucous membrane of the 
rectum, it was not difficult to connect the plumbisr 
with this excessive use of newspapers. | 


Bucharest, Nov. 15th. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—The publishing firm 0 
Georg Thieme, of Leipzig, announces the appearance thi: 
month of a revised fourth edition of Déderlein and Kronmg 
‘Operative Gynecology.”’ 


4, 
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URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1920. 


In the accompanying table will be found summarised 
statistics relating to sickness and mortality in the City of 
London and in each of the metropolitan boroughs. With 
‘regard to the notified cases of infectious diseases, it appears 
| that the number of persons reported to be suffering from one 
‘or other of the ten diseases notified in the table was equal to 
fan annual rate of 15°8 per 1000 of the population, estimated 
wat 4,358,309 persons; in the three _ preceding months 
ie rates had been 6°6, 11°3, and 16°% per 1000. Among 
.the metropolitan boroughs the lowest rates from these 
\diseases were recorded in_ Chelsea, the City of West- 
minster, St. Marylebone, Hampstead, Holborn, and the 
'Gity of London ; and the highest in Hammersmith, 
(Pulham, Finsbury,. Bethnal Green, Stepney, Poplar, and 
Bermondsey. The prevalence of scarlet fever was slightly 
Jess than in the preceding month ; this disease was_propor- 
vtionally most prevalent in Hammersmith, Bethnal Green, 
| Stepney, Poplar, and Bermondsey. The Metropolitan 
/Asylums Hospitals contained 5508 scarlet fever patients 
‘ab the end of the month, against 2251, 3683, and 5117 
iat the end of the three ~ preceding months; the 
-weekly admissions averaged 780, against 335, 603, and 
.873 in the three preceding months. Diphtheria was slightly 
,more prevalent than in the preceding month; the greatest 
proportional prevalence of this disease was recorded in 
i am, Islington, Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
‘and Poplar. The number of diphtheria patients under 
streatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals, which 
¥nad been 1388, 1773, and 2284 at the end of the three pre- 
seding months, further rose to 2604 at the end of November ; 
the weekly admissions averaged 360, against 173, 266, and 
-364 in the three preceding months. The prevalence of 
“anteric fever was about equal to that in the three preced- 








fi 


“ing months ; of the 23 cases notified during the four weeks 
Jonded Nov. 27th, 4 belonged to Hackney, 3 to Paddington, 
3 to Islington, and 3 to Camberwell. There were 16 cases 
(of enteric fever under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums 
(Hospitals at the end of the month, against 17, 14, and 
19 at the end of the three preceding months; the weekly 
(admissions averaged 3, against 3, 3, and 4 in the three 
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preceding months.  Erysipelas was proportionally most 
prevalent in Paddington, St. Marylebone, Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Southwark, Battersea, and Deptford. The 32 cases 
of puerperal fever included 5 in Lambeth, 4 in Fulham, 
4in Poplar, 3in Hammersmith, and 3in Wandsworth. The 
6 cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis belonged respectively 
to Finsbury, Stepney, Lambeth, Wandsworth, Camberwell, 
and Lewisham ; and the 2 cases of poliomyelitis to Hammer- 
smith and Finsbury. 

The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths 
of civilians actually belonging to the several boroughs, the 
deaths occurring in institutions having been distributed 
among the boroughs in which the deceased persons had 
previously resided. During the four weeks ended Nov. 27th 
the deaths of 4542 London residents were registered, equal 
to an annual rate of 13°6 per 1000; in the three preceding 
months the rates had been 9:3; 9°9, and 10°5 per 1000. 
The death-rates ranged from 10:1 in Hampstead, 10°7 


in Lewisham, 10°99 in _Paddington, 11°3 in the City 
of London, and 11:4 in Woolwich, to 159 in Chelsea 


and in Finsbury, 16°7 in Southwark, 17:1 in Shoreditch, 
173 in Poplar, and 18:1 in Holborn. The 4542 deaths 
from all causes included 233 which were referred to the 
principal infectious diseases; of these, 10 resulted from 
measles, 24 from scarlet fever, 92 from diphtheria, 9 from 
whooping-cough, 3 from enteric fever, and 95 from diarrhoea 
and enteritis among children under 2 years of age. Among 
the metropolitan boroughs the lowest death-rates from these 
diseases were recorded in Hammersmith, the City of West- 
minster, Hampstead, St. Pancras, Stoke Newington, Holborn, 
and Greenwich; and the highest in Islington, Finsbury, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Southwark, and Bermondsey. 
The 10 deaths from measles were only one-fifth of the 
average number in the corresponding period of the five 
preceding years; of these, 2 belonged to Shoreditch, 2 to 
Bethnal Green, and 2 to Poplar. The 24 fatal cases of scarlet 
fever exceeded the average by 10; of these, 2 belonged to each 
of the boroughs of Hammersmith, Islington, Shoreditch, 
Stepney, Southwark, Wandsworth, and Camberwell. The 92 
deaths. from diphtheria exceeded the average number by 
25; the greatest proportional mortality from this disease 
occurred in Islington, Finsbury, Bethnal Green, Poplar, 
Bermondsey, and Lewisham. The 9 fatal cases of whooping- 
cough were one-third of the average; of these, 2 belonged 
to Finsbury. Three deaths from enteric fever were regis- 




























































































E ANALYSIS OF SICKNESS AND MORTALITY STATISTICS IN LONDON DURING NOVEMBER, 1920. 
i (Specially compiled for THE LANCET.) 
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* Including membranous croup. 
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tered during the month, against an average of 7. The 
95 fatal cases of infantile diarrhoea showed a decline of 16 
from the average; the greatest proportional mortality from 
this disease occurred in Kensington, Hackney, the City of 
London, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, and Southwark. In 
conclusion, it may be stated that the aggregate mortality 
in London during November from these principal infectious 
diseases was 15°6 per cent. below the average in the corre- 
sponding period of the five preceding years. 





(Week ended Dec. 4th, 1920.) 

English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, with an aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
been 13-4, 12:8, and 13°5 in the three preceding weeks, fell 
to 13:2 per 1000. In London, with a population of nearly 
42 million persons, the death-rate was 13:1, or 10 per 
1000 below that recorded in the previous week, while 
among the remaining towns the rates ranged from 7°4 in 
Edmonton and in Southend-on-Sea, 7°8 in Norwich, and 7°9 
in Ilford, to19-4in Gateshead, 20:7 in Tynemouth, and 22:1 in 
Middlesbrough. The principal epidemic diseases caused 204 
deaths, which corresponded to an annual rate of 0°6 per 1000, 
and comprised 94from intantile diarrhvea, 59 from diphtheria, 
18 from measles, 16 from whooping-cough, 15 from scarlet 
fever, and 2 from enteric fever. The mortality from these 
diseases showed no marked excess in any of the large towns. 
There were 5438 cases of scarlet fever and 2655 of diphtheria 
under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals 
and the London Fever Hospital, against 5575 and 2626 respec- 
tively at the end of the previous week. .The causes of 27 of 
the 4494 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 
4 were registered in Birmingham, and 2 each in London, 
Hull, Darlington, South Shields, and Tynemouth. 

Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scottish towns, with an 
aggregate population estimated at nearly 24 million persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 14°3,:13°6, 
and 143 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 13°5 per 
1000. The 298 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual 
rate of 14-0 per 1000, and included 6 from diphtheria, 3 from 
infantile diarrhoea, and 1 each from enteric fever and scarlet 
fever. The 73 deaths in Edinburgh were equal to a rate 
of 11:2 per 1000; no fatal case of any of the principal 
infectious diseases was registered during the week. 

Irish Towns.—The 116 deaths in Dublin ‘corresponded 
to an annual rate of 146, or 1:1 per 1000 below that 
recorded in the previous week, and included 4 from infantile 
diarrhoea, 3 from diphtheria, and 1 from whooping-cough. 
The 105 deaths in Belfast were equal to a rate of 13°3 
per 1000, and included 6 from infantile diarrhoea, 3 from 
whooping-cough, 2 from diphtheria, and 1 from measles. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Temp. Major-Gen. Sir R. James (Major, R.A.M.C., T.F.) relin- 
quishes his temporary commission. 

Col. F. Kiddle retires on retired pay. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

Lieut.-Col. P. J. Probyn retires on retired pay. 

Major A. C. Duffey is placed on the half-pay list on account of 
ill-health. 

Major H. E. J. A. Howley retires on retired pay and is granted 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 

Captains to be acting Majors: C. R. Dudgeon and H. G. Winter. 

Capt. B. H. C. Lea-Wilson is restored to the establishment. 

Capt. J. D. Duncan (5th R. Highrs., T.F.) to be temporary Captain, 

The undermentioned Lieutenants (temporary Captains) to be 
Captains : J. M. Morrison and J. S. B. Forbes. 

Officers relinquishing their commissions:—Capt. C. W. Wise ; 
Temp. Capt. W. F. Abbott (granted the rank of Major). Temp. 
Captains retaining the rank of Captain: T. H. R. Crowle, J. 
McCulloch, and J. G. Garson. , . 

SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


Captains relinquishing their commissions and retaining the rank 
of Captain : A. B. McA. Lang, C. K. Mowll, D. G. Duff, D. Finlayson, 
py. Fleming, F. W. A. Watt, J. H. Brown, C. 8. Baxter, D. C. Lamont, 
D. Fergusson, W. Scotland, A. M. Davidson, A. 8. Goudie, A. G. F. 
McArthur, W. Napier, A. K. I. Jones, J. W. H. Grice, F. L. Whincup, 
R. Andrew, and G. Winter. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

The King has approved the retirement of Lieut.-Cols. R. H. Castor 

and J. Davidson, and Major V. B. Nesfield. 
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_ UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH: CAMERON PRIZE IN 
THERAPEUTICS.—Sir Robert Jones, who last July was 
awarded the Cameron prize in therapeutics, will give an 

dress in Edinburgh University early in January. He has 
aced the amount of the emolument constituting the prize 
at t he disposal of the University authorities for the purpose 

! founding an annual prize in therapeutics. 
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Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem."' 


THE POLICY OF THE LONDON PANEL _ 
COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—The criticisms that have appeared in the 
medical press of the action of the London Panel Com- 
mittee in refusing to take part in the election of the 
Insurance Acts Committee of the British Medica! 
Association, indicate that the Committee’s motive for 
this course has been misunderstood. In view of the 
approaching elections of Panel Committees in most 
districts (although not in London, since an election took 
place there last summer) it appears desirable that the 
position of the London Panel Committee should be 
made clear, so that individual practitioners who share 
the views of the majority of London men may support 
candidates of like opinions to represent them on their 
Panel Committees. ; 

The London policy is quite simple. It being agreed 
that the conditions of service and terms of remunera- 
tion under the Insurance Acts can only be satis. 
factorily arranged’ by the method of collective 
bargaining, it is contended that it is right that the 
body to whom is entrusted the duty of conducting 
such bargaining should consist entirely of persons 
directly elected by, and solely responsible to, those 
on whose behalf they are negotiating. The action 
taken by the London Panel Committee in determining 
not to be represented on the Insurance Acts Committee 
was not decided upon without due consideration. The 
justification for the action is not that any exception is 
taken to the personnel of the Insurance Acts Committee 
but to its constitution. The London Panel Committee 
are of opinion that the body negotiating with the 
Government on behalf of the panel practitioners should 
be elected by the panel profession, and exception is 
taken to the fact that six members of the Insurance 
Acts Committee are elected by the representative 
meeting, and these six, together with the four ez-officic 
members of the British Medical Association Committees 
in reality constitute the Insurance Acts Committee 
These ten may codpt the representatives of loca 
medical and panel committees, and whilst in actua 
practice they have always done so, yet the fact remain: 
that the codption is permissive. But even if we admit 
that a compulsory coéption might be better, there stil 
remains the fact that ten members do not directh 
represent, nor are they directly elected by, panel prac 
titioners through their panel committees. The view ol 
the London Panel Committee is that the negotiating 
body should be the executive of, and elected by, the 
Conference of Local Medical and Panel Committees 
that each member of the negotiating body should derive 
his authority from that Conference. The inclusion o% 
a negotiating body of persons, however competent it 
themselves, who are not directly elected is liable t 
lessen the cofidence of those who are to be bound by 
the conclusions arrived at, and thereby to lead to the 
risk of a repudiation of the terms agreed upon. The 
London Panel Committee are also of opinion that the 
cost of such conference and of its executive should be 
borne by practitioners through their panel committees 
It is felt that the expense should in no part be borne 
by any outside association or union, and that under 1c 
circumstances should money, so allocated, be used fo! 
any other purpose than that of safeguarding the 
interests of the panel profession. : 

It has been represented that this policy might be 
construed as:ungrateful or hostile to the British Medica. 
Association. The London Panel Committee believe tha‘ 
a majority of their members are loyal members of the 
Association, who regard it as in the best interests 0 
the Association that it should be free to voice the views 
of all classes of the profession, and should not be oper 
to the criticism that it is unevenly dominated by the 
interests of Insurance practitioners or of any other 
section of its members. The London Panel Committee 
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‘/hope that this view, which they. regard as of great 
importance to the future of Insurance practice, will 
be given the prominence it deserves at the forth- 
coming election of Panel Committees, and that candi- 
dates will be selected and supported who are in 
agreement with this policy. 
We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. J. CARDALE, Chairman. 

W. COODE ADAMS, Vice-Chairman. 

LAURISTON E. SHAW, Treasurer. 
i _ ec tae t Members of Committea. 
N R. J. FARMAN, Secretary. 
| 
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Staple House, Chancery-lane, W.C., Dec. 6th, 1920. 


VITALISM AND SCHOLASTICISM. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET, 
. $ir,—As the author of various works, I am well 
v aware that the occupation of kicking against the pricks 
vis pleasant and soothing as compared with that of 
samswering one’s reviewers, yet I will ask you for the 
favour of a few lines of space to allude to one point in 
» the notice of my book which appeared-in your columns 
egome weeks ago (the delay is, of course, due to the 
distance between Canada and London). Your reviewer 
“seems to think that “authority” actually counts for 
{something in scholastic philosophy as it does in 
) Scholastic theology, a totally different subject. I had 
( not supposed that this view could possibly be held to-day 
Hi by anyone in any way conversant with the subject. Of 
«course, the fact is that it neither does count nor did 
it ever count, as shown by the three authoritative 
) quotations which I gave. They might easily have been 
H made up to three or four times the number had I 
| thought that there was the slightest need for doing so. 
) Atany rate, he may take it from me that writers on this 
Subject are not ‘‘told’’ by anyone to take any particular 
view nor otherwise influenced towards that view by 
sanything but the facts before them and the scientific 
world generally. ‘That scholastic philosophy does take 
; and always has taken the attitude towards vitalism 
H 
1 


} Which many biologists now take only shows that the 
writers on the former subject are not wholly out of 

» touch with scientific ideas. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ontario, Nov. 22nd, 1920. 
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) TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA CARRIERS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

, -SIR,—I congratulate Dr. A. Reith Fraser and Dr. 
, A. G. B. Duncan upon the happy results of their treat- 
yment of diphtheria carriers with detoxicated Klebs- 
Loffier vaccine, described in THE LANCET of Nov. 13th, 
but one point raised by them invites comment— 
namely, the question of differentiating between 
| “positive throats” and “‘ carriers.’’ In my article on 
the same subject! I did not discriminate between 
them as. no such distinction seemed necessary. Can 
.1i be said that a patient with a positive throat is 
not a carrier, or that a carrier has not a positive 





throat? The authors apply the term positive throat 
, alone to a three-months’ persistence in hospital con- 
j Valescence, reserving the term carrier for the same 
, Condition when it lasts for, it may be, years. Now 
| in the general community the number of carriers of 
| B. diphtherie is admittedly large. Amongst, say, 100 
Heenents admitted to hospital notified as diphtheria 

there will always be a percentage not suffering from 
clinical diphtheria. What makes up this percentage? 
, Again, of those suffering from clinical diphtheria, how 
y Many were carriers before the onset of the developed 
| disease to which, from the very presence of the carrier 
; State, they are at any time liable? For how long may 
) the B. diphtherie have been present previous to its dis- 
, COvery and to the patient’s removal to hospital? In 
other words, how long may such individuals have been 
carriers, and who amongst them may develop a positive 
| throat? May not the positive throat arise only in the 
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[DEc. 11,1920 1995 
case of a previous carrier or a potential carrier ? 
a surmise appears reasonable. 

It is known that the bacilli in a positive throat may 
disappear spontaneously or may be got rid of by 
energetic local antiseptic treatment, while in other 
cases the organisms remain indefinitely. Can it be 
denied that many unknown carriers have been cured 
by residence in hospital? The stimulation of their 
immunity-mechanisms by the disease itself, by the 
antitoxin, or by any other treatment applied, may have 
sufficed to determine the extinction of their faucial 
parasites. How many have carried unsuspectingly 
for years and then ceased to carry unknown to them- 
selves and all concerned?: Who knows how many 
influences may be inimical to the perpetuation of the 
B. diphtherie? Surely there is no such dictum as 
‘fonce a carrier, always a carrier’?! Without a com- 
plete knowledge of the previous throat history (bacterio- 
logical) of every admission, answers to. such questions 
will not be forthcoming. May it not in all cases be a 
matter of inherent predisposition? Im any case how 
can a distinction be drawn bétween the self-same 
condition arising in the course of or convalescence from 
a disease and as manifested before its potential appear- 
ance? The presence of the B. diphtherie being the 
prime necessity, arguments centred round its length 
of residence do not help. The better part is to realise 
the value of vaccine therapy in the condition under 
review and to apply forthwith remedial measures of 
known efficiency. 

In conclusion, I submit that the terms ** positive 
throat’”’ and “‘carrier’’ are synonymous, but to prevent 
confusion and unnecessary quibbling, it would be well if 
some more comprehensive term could be coined which 
would designate aJl such cases in future. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


JAMES LAW BROWNLIE. 
Glasgow Corporation Laboratory, Nov.,22nd, 1920. 
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CQALIAC DISEASE. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

SiR,—I am naturally interested in the paper by Dr. 
R. Miller and others (THE LANCET, Oct. 30th), and Dr. 
Miller’s subsequent letter (Dec. 4th), which deals with 
the subject of coeliac disease, as for some years I have 
worked upon the subject, and have also written of it.! 
‘*It would seem that in some children, whether on 
account of some peculiarity in constitution or in the 
original illness, there results a widespread destruction 
of nearly all digestive power. Yet not from any gross 
lesion, for there is apparently none.’’ It is welcome 
to find Dr. Miller’s independent judgment arriving at 
the conclusion that the cceliac condition itself is not a 
gross lesion. He, indeed, goes further in calling it 
‘functional,’ but the essential point to me is that he 
agrees, with myself and others, that the disease may 
get well as mysteriously as it appears. Every student 
of the subject must recognise this point in the history, 
and also every practical physician must realise that it 
is not only the quality but the quantity of focd that 
proves a difficulty in the treatment. 

That Dr. Miller should have overlooked the paper 
alluded to by Dr. Armstrong I can well understand, 
owing to its title, but that having studied it he should 
have passed it over is a most searching criticism of the 
presentation of the clinical side of the subject for 
which I was responsible. A bitter tonic is most 
wholesome, and I feel all the better for it, the more 
So because from his letter I see that he is slowly 
arriving at the point from which that paper started, 
and has put clearly what I put confusedly. For 
*‘teaching’’ purposes his subdivisions are useful, but 
Iam not convinced we have got far enough to allow of 
such a classification. 

In conclusion I would point out that Dr. Armstrong’s 
contribution to the morbid anatomy of this most 
remarkable affection is one of the very few English 
attempts on the subject. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Devonshire-place, W., Dec. 3rd, 1920. F. JOHN POYNTON. 





1 Brit. Med. Jour., July 19th, 1919. 
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THE NEED FOR CONVALESCENT HOMES. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

SirR,—In your news columns there appears this week 
an account of the Birmingham Hospital Saturday Fund 
annual collection in which it is pointed out that the 
Fund has been adversely criticised in letters to the 
public press for having spent more than 50 per cent. of 
its total collections on the upkeep of convalescent 
homes. Is this a matter for praise or blame? The 
value of convalescent homes in relieving hospital beds 
of acute cases, aS well as in affording patients who 
have passed the acute stage a better chance of progress 
towards health, is now being recognised by the 
medical profession and by the public. Sir Napier 
Burnett, in his survey of the hospital situation 
throughout England and Wales, appended to the joint 
appeal for voluntary hospitals by the Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John, goes further than general 
opinion has gone. Recommendation 6 reads: ‘‘ Con- 
valescent hospitals.—To give every encouragement for 
the establishment of convalescent hospitals in the 
country for the dual purpose of pre-hospital and post- 
hospital care.’’ 

The idea of establishing these institutions for the 
treatment of early cases in order to render hospitals 
less necessary should be given trial, and the Birmingham 
Hospital Saturday Fund can claim to be congratulated 
upon their efforts to put their annual collection to 
fruitful use. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dec. 4th, 1920. BRUMMAGEM. 

*,”* The Report and Appeal to which our correspon- 
dent refersappeared in THE LANCET of May 22nd.—ED.L. 


PRESCRIBING AND DISPENSING. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—That the compulsory separation of prescribing 
and dispensing advocated by the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society would provide a solution of 
many problems can hardly be doubted. There is no 
question that the thorough training in pharmacy, dis- 
pensing, aud allied subjects which chemists are required 
to undergo renders them better qualified than medical 
men to compound medicines; in particular, a pharma- 
ceutical training is required to detect and obviate the 
less evident forms of chemical and physical incompati- 
bility. The handing over of a prescription to a chemist 
for dispensing provides a check upon dosage and renders 
available a duplicate set of records of the drugs adminis- 
tered in any case, although the accidental substitution 
of, say, arsenic for bismuth would be as likely, or 
unlikely, to occur in a chemist’s shop as in a well- 
regulated dispensary, and the employment by a medical 
man of a qualified pharmacist as dispenser provides 
most of the advantages of the separate system. That 
prescribing should be restricted to those who are legally 
qualified to practise medicine is even more obvious. 
Such a restriction would afford to the public a much- 
needed safeguard, and it would at the same time 
raise the professional status of the pharmacist. There 
are, however, certain disadvantages attaching to the 
restriction of dispensing to chemists and the import- 
ance of these must be carefully weighed. When a 
medical man does his own dispensing the lending of 
prescriptions to friends and relatives, a dangerous and 
common practice, is prevented, and there is certainly 
less risk of patients continuing the use of narcotic 
drugs, those with cumulative action, and so forth, when 
no longer under medical supervision. It has been 
suggested that doctors should ‘deliver to patients or 
their representatives copies of all prescriptions which 
they themselves dispense, but such copies, although 
useful as records of the treatment given, would open 
the door to some of the abuses mentioned. Dispensing 
by chemists sometimes renders more complex the 
problem of professional secrecy, since the purpose of 
a prescription given in the treatment of, say, venereal 
disease, may be obvious. Again, when a medical man 
is called up at night to see an urgent case, should he be 
allowed. to supply the necessary medicine or is time to 
be lost in rousing a chemist as well? In connexion with 
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practice in rural districts there are at present, 
apparently, insuperable obstacles to the complete 
separation of prescribing and dispensing. I heard a few 
days ago of a medical man who, contemplating com- 
mencing practice in a place of some 3000 inhabitants, 
where there is at present one doctor, and not wishing 
to dispense, found a drug store but no qualified chemist 
in the neighbourhood, and I have in mind another area. 
in the same county where about a dozen villages are 
visited by a practitioner who resides in the centre of 
the district, in the whole of which there is no chemist. 
These are not sparsely populated areas; in such 
the difficulty is, of course, much greater. Impor- 
tant as these objections are, and although it 
would seem to be impossible at present to apply the 
process of separation uniformly over the whole country, 
on taking a wide view of the subject, one is forced 
to the conclusion that the proposal compulsorily to 
separate the functions of prescribing and dispensing 
is sound in principle. It is possible that with the. 
cooperation of some of the large numbers of ex-Service 
students of pharmacy now qualifying it may be found 
possible to provide a more adequate pharmaceutical 
service in the country districts, but it is probable that 
many areas which now have a doctor only could not 
support a chemist in addition. Failing a marked 
increase in the number of chemists in these districts 
exceptional treatment might be applied to those cases. 
where there is no chemist within a stated radius. 
Piecemeal legislation is to be deprecated; it would be. 
manifestly unfair, forexample, to limit the prescribing 
of chemists and leave herbalists unfettered. Many 
inter-related questions require treatment as a whole, 
and in a broad spirit.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Nov. 29th, 1920. 








Obituary. 


SIR FREDERICK TAYLOR, Br., M.D., F.R.C.P. LonD., 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO GUY’S HOSPITAL, AND LATE PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death of Sir Frederick 
Taylor, which occurred at the age of 73, after a long 
illness on Thursday, Dec. 2nd. Alike by official position, 
by clinical work, by his frequent appointment to exa- 
minerships, and by the 11 editions of his famous text- 
book on medicine, his name has been familiar to all 
medical students of the last half century. 


Frederick Taylor was born in 1847, the son of a general 
practitioner in Kennington, and was educated at Epsom 
College and at Guy’s Hospital, where he took the diploma 
of M.R.C.S., and in the same year, 1868, graduated in 
medicine at the University of London, winning the 
scholarships in midwifery and forensic medicine. Two- 
years later he proceeded to the M.D. degree, and in 1872 
took the M.R.C.P. Lond. previous to his appointment as 
assistant to Guy’s Hospital, where he had already held 
the necessary junior appointments. He was elected 
full physician to the hospital in 1885, while he also hel@ 
positions on the staffs of the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Children, the National Hospital for Diseases of the 
Heart, and the Seamen’s Hospital. All this great 
clinical and personal experience enabled him to write 
out of the fullness of personal knowledge the text-boole 
which has been the familiar friend of successive 
generations of medical students up to the appearance 
of its eleventh edition less than two years ago. These 
editions have appeared since 1890 at regular intervals 
and the work has been steadily kept up to date 
by collaborators. What this entailed upon the original 
writer and those who assisted him may be gathered 
by comparing the first issue with the tenth, in which a 
complete rearrangement was made of the grouping of 
the infectious diseases, while diseases of the glands: 
with internal secretions were separated from diseases 
of the blood and blood-forming organs, and all the new 
pulmonary conditions associated alike with pneumonia 
and tuberculosis were given their orderly prominence. 
The predominant features of Taylor’s text-book are,. 
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subject of internal medicine. 


also in medicine for the entrance examination of the 
Services, and for the final diploma of the Conjoint 
Board of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
' the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Neither a very 
" convincing nor of late a very frequent speaker at the 


|) he delivered the Lumleian lectures on Disorders of the 
' Spleen in 1904, and the Harveian oration on Medicine 
_ and Research in 1907, and in the second year of the 
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from the beginning and in all its stages, first, the sense | 
of balance. which caused him to give the fullest con- 
sideration to the commoner diseases, leaving the rarities 
to be briefly treated, though with adequate proportion ; 
and, secondly, its clearness. In so far as clearness 
leads to easy reading it is apt to lead to easy forgetting, 


but the real salients of disease stick out from ‘* Taylor’s 


Practice of Medicine’’ and refuse to be forgotten, and 


_to this day the work remains a valuable manual for 
students. 
/ have become transformed into systems which represent 


Since its issue most one-man _ text-books 


the combined work of a number of contributors, 


-and it is now recognised to be impossible for any 


one man to cover adequately and equally the whole 
Probably Sir Frederick 
Taylor will be the last author to attempt it, and no 


* follower can expect to meet with like success. 


‘It was inevitable that with this equipment he should 


obtain as many examinerships as he desired, especially 
* as Taylor was a man of notable courtesy and fairness, 


not so formidable as to prevent the candidate from doing 


himself justice, but too shrewd to allow the unprepared 


man to slip through the net. He was an examiner in 


‘medicine at different times for the Universities of 


Durham, Birmingham, Cambridge, Belfast, and his 
own University of London, which he also represented 
for many years on the General Medical Council, and 
where he was a Member of the Senate. He examined 


meetings of learned societies, he was in due turn presi- 
dent of the Clinical Society, of the Medical Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, and later of that Society 
itself. At the Royal College of Physicians of London 


war he was elected President of the College in 
succession to Sir Thomas Barlow. 

This is only a brief record of a strenuous and valu- 
able career, the termination of which at the age of 73 
may still be considered untimely, for he was in the 
full tide of his activities when the illness struck him 
from which he never recovered. There is no doubt 
that the war affected him bitterly ; his private sorrows 
and his public responsibilities were grievously heavy. 
He secured a place in the history of contemporary 
medicine by his single-minded devotion to his calling, 
and this is his best epitaph. 


THE LATE Dr. G. B. CoLLET.—Golding Bird 
Collet, who died on Nov. 28th at the age of 68, was a member 
of a well-known Worthing medical family. He was a son of 
the late Dr. H. J. Collet, and a brother of the late Mr. 
Augustus H. Collet, both of whom also practised at 
Worthing, all three taking an important share in furthering 
its prosperity. Dr. G. B. Collet studied medicine at the 
Royal Sussex County Hospital at Brighton, and St. George’s 
Hospital, London, He took the M.R.U.S. in 1874, and L.S.A. 
and L.R.C.P.in 1877. In 1876 he acted as surgeon to the Peru 
and Chili Cable Expedition. He retired from practice in 
1909, and went to reside at Haslemere. 


THE LATE Dr. H. .B. MurrAy.—The death is 
recorded of Henry Buchanan Murray, L.A.H. Dub., which 
took place on Nov. 19th at his residence in Belfast, after an 
illness extending over several months. Dr. Murray was the 
second son of Dr. Henry Murray, formerly of College-square 
East, Belfast, and studied at Belfast, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
He settled in Belfast, and for many years was one of the 
dispensary medical officers of the city. He was closely 
identified with the Ancient Order of Foresters, and was a 
man of great geniality of character, and deservedly popular 
With all classes. He is survived by a sister, a son, and two 
daughters, with whom much sympathy is felt in their 
bereavement. 








LONDON DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—A meeting 
of this society will be held at 4.30 P.m., on Dec. 2lst, at 
St. John’s Hospital, Leicester-square, W.C. Clinical cases 
will be shown by Drs. J. L. Bunch, Dennis Vinrace, §, R. 
Kapoor, W. K. Sibley, H. C. Samuel, and W. Griffith. 








Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpbay, Nov. 29TH. 
New Houses and the Smoke Nuisance. 

Lord NEWTON asked what steps had been taken by the 
Minister of Health to ensure consideration being given to 
the recommendations contained in the interim report of the 
Departmental Committee on smoke and noxious vapours 
abatement by local authorities or others carrying out 
housing schemes with the assistance of a Government 
subsidy. He said that the Committee, of which he was 
chairman, made recommendations which would not have 
cost any extra money, but would have abated the smoke 
nuisance and saved the consumption of raw fuel. But the 
new buildings were being constructed on the old extravagant 
system of heating. The recommendations of the Committee 
had not even been sent to the housing authorities. If the 
Committee were to go on they ought to have some assurance 
that their advice would be brought to the notice of the 
authorities concerned, and that, if approved by the Minister, 
steps would be taken to carry it into effect. 

Viscount SANDHURST on behalf of the Government assured 
the noble lord that the work done by him and his colleagues 
on the Committee was greatly appreciated by the Ministry 
of Health, and the Ministry sincerely hoped that the work 
would*be continued. Arrangements had been made by the 
Ministry for the erection of sample houses to illustrate 
methods of heating without coal. Two large housing schemes 
had been carried out with central hot-water pipes installed 
in the houses—one of 2700 houses in Manchester, and the 
other of 700 houses at Salisbury. Special instructions had 
been given by the Ministry to the Housing Commissioners 
to bear in mind the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee, and a special memorandum bearing directly 
upon them had been issued, or would shortly be issued, to 
local authorities. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH BILL. 


Standing Committee A of the House of Commons resumed 
consideration of the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Bill on Wednesday, Dec. 1st. Sir WILLIAM PEARCE 
presided. The discussion on Clause 11, which gives powers 
to county councils to provide and maintain hospitals and 
ambulances, was continued. 

Dr. ADDISON (Minister of Health) gave an assurance to 
Mr. T. Thomson that incipient mental disorder was certainly 
an illness or disease covered by the Clause. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE moved an amendment to provide that 
where a county council and a board of guardians failed to 
come to an agreement for the handing over of the Poor-law 
hospitals to the county council. the latter should be able to 
maintain patients in the Poor-law hospitals.—Dr. ADDISON 
pointed out that the amendment would go back on a decision 
reached by the Committee on the previous day, and there- 
fore he could not accept it.—Sir RYLAND ADKINS opposed 
the amendment, which he said would be an embarrassment 
to county councils.—Captain CooTE supported the amend- 
ment as being the best way of using the accommodation in 
certain cases.—Mr. LORDEN said it was clear that they would 
not get an amicable agreement with boards of guardians, 
who had said that they would not part with these institu- 
tions. Some means ought to be provided whereby these 
institutions could be used at the ear:iest possible moment.— 
Dr. ADDISON promised to accept an amendment later on 
which, in the absence of an agreement being reached and 
where necessity was shown, would enable action to be 
taken by the case being brought to the notice of the 
Ministry of Health.—Earl WINTERTON said it seemed to 
him that the local Poor-law authorities were going to stick 
their toes in very considerably. Many of them were indig- 
nant at what they regarded as attacks made on them, and 
they were going to refuse to hand over hospitals or enter 
into agreements. If they did not adopt this amendment 
they were closing the door to the healing of some of the 
sick who would otherwise be healed.—On a division the 
amendment was negatived by 16 votes to 7. 

Voluntary Hospitals, 

Colonel LESLIE WILSON (Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Shipping) moved to leave out the paragraph in 
the Clause giving power to county councils to contribute to 
voluntary hospitals or similar institutions within their 
area. He said he did so in view of the decision arrived at 
on the previous day.—Captain COOTE asked for an assurance 
that during the interval before the Committee of Inquiry 
reported steps would be taken to prevent any voluntary 
hospital closing wholly orin part. It was quite improper in 
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his opinion that either-the King Edward’s Hospital Fund or 
the National Relief Fund should be used for the assistance 
of voluntary hospitals, because the former was a reserve 
which ought not to be touched except in the last 
extremity for the London hospitals, and the National 
Relief Fund was not created for assisting hospitals.— 
Earl WINTERTON thought it was not quite fair to ask the 
Minister for an assurance of that kind in view of the fact 
that they had not yet even settled the relationship of the 
State to the hospitals. It was a matter for the whole Cabinet 
and the House to decide, and it might mean millions of 
money.—Mr. THOMSON protested against the Government 
whittling down the measure. Some of them had considerable 
hopes of the somewhat puny measure the Goverment had 
introduced, but they were giving first one thing away and 
then another.—Sir R. ADKINS said that many of those who 
were concerned in local government were increasingly con- 
vinced the more they went into the problem of the correla- 
tion of health services that voluntary hospitals such as those 
which had flourished in most of the English county towns were 
necessary to be retained as voluntary hospitals, as the proper 
crown and coping-stone of medical services in their area. 
. From the point of view of a local administrator he thanked 
the Government for dropping this particular Subsection.— 
Mr. R. RICHARDSON said he protested against the dropping 
of the Subsection as one who had had a good deal of experi- 
ence with regard to voluntary hospitals. He feared it was 
necessary to have aid either from the rates or from the State. 
If something was not done the medical service would not be 
there at all. There were thousands of people waiting to get 
inside hospitals with diseases that required immediate 
- attention, but they could not have it for want of means.— 
Mr. BETTERTON was convinced that the Minister was 
adopting the only possible course in setting up this impartial 
committee which was to report quickly.—Mr. Swan regarded 
the omission of the Subsection as a retrograde step.—On a 
division the Subsection was deleted by 17 votes to 10. 

Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTLE moved an amendment 
to the paragraph dealing with the establishment and main- 
tenance of an ambulance service, making it quite certain 
that the ambulances would be available for serving a hospital 
rather than a county area. The amendment was agreed to. 

Homes for Mental Cases. 

Mr. THOMSON moved an additional paragraph to Section 1 
of the Clause giving county councils the power to establish 
and maintain homes or hostels for the care and treatment of 
persons suffering from mental disorder which is incipient in 
- character and of recent origin, but not being persons who 
have been certified as lunatics under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 
to 1911, or in respect of whom an order has been made under 
the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. He said if the Bill went 
through as it was they were making altogether inadequate 
provision for these cases. Ex-service men would not be 
able to pay for maintenance in private homes.— Colonel 
WILSON said he could not accept the amendment. The 
Ministry already had powers to provide for these special 
cases. Shell-shock soldiers were all under the care of the 
Ministry of Pensions.—On a division the amendment was 
negatived by 20 votes to 10. 

Hospital Accommodation. 

Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTLE moved the insertion of a 
hew paragraph to enable the Minister of Health if agree- 
ment could not be reached between a county council and 
the Poor-law authority, and if there was a deficiency of 
hospital accommodation in the county, to make an order for 
the transfer of the Poor-law hospital to the county council, 
provided that such order should be provisional only, and 
should be of no effect until confirmed by Parliament. He said 
the Bill made a very small contribution to the extraordinary 
demand there was at the present time for hospital 
accommodation. The Minister might occasionally find it 
necessary or advisable to force the hands of the guardians 
in the matter.—Colonel WILSON said the Government con- 
sidered the amendment entirely reasonable and were 
prepared to accept it.—Mr. ORMSBY-GoRE said he would 
oppose the amendment at this and subsequent stages. They 
were given to understand on Second Reading and later on 
that this was to be a voluntary arrangement by agreément 
between the county council and the board of guardians. 
Poor-law authorities would view this amendment with 
indignation. County councils were being put in an over- 
whelmingly strong position. The guardians would have the 
threat hanging over them that their best institutions, 
whether they liked it or not, were to be taken from them 
with a shadowy safeguard about the order having no effect 
until confirmed by Parliament.—Sir H. CRAIK said the 
acceptance of this amendment was going back upon the 
whole undertaking given to the House and the Committee.— 
Captain Coots failed to see how the Goverment were going 
to get anything out of the Billat all if they were going to 
put up the backs of the boards of guardians by this Clause.— 
Sir R. ADKINS thought that in the vast majority of cases the 
question of making Poor-law hospitals available for persons 








who needed treatment would be a matter of agreement 
between the authorities. It could never work if it resolved 
itself into an avalanche of Provisional Orders, but all this 
amounted to was that where there was real disagreement 
and where the Ministry in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities felt that there was a health problem left unsolved 
they might bring it before Parliament. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would accept the amendment.—Mr. GWYNNE said 
that the amendment bore all the appearance of having been 
drafted by the Ministry. This was going to be a voluntary 
arrangement, but now it was a question of blackmail.—On a, 
division the amendment was agreed to by 20 votes to 6. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE moved to leave out Subsection (2), which 
gives power, with consent of the Minister, for the councils of 
two or more counties to combine for the purpose of supply- 
ing and maintaining hospitals, and that where any councils 
so combine they may appoint a joint committee under 
Section 81 of the Local Government Act, 1888. He thought 
that this Subsection was going a great deal toofar. It was 
bad enough for the London County Council to take over 
either by agreement or by compulsory purchase, as it were, 
the Poor-law infirmaries in the London area, but if they were 
going to combine with Middlesex and Surrey to do it it was 
going too far.—Dr. MuRRaAY thought this was one of the 
most valuable provisions in the Bill. He had no great 
regard for the connty area. His ideas would centre round 
what would be the most useful area for a central hospital. 
They would be interfering with the usefulness of these hos- 
pitals unless they were permitted to cater for a fairly 
extensive area. The greater the area the more expert 
would be their surgeons and physicians, and in those 
counties which could not afford to take over an institution 
for themselves the patients could be provided for in a 
central institution in a neighbouring county or perhaps two 
counties away.—Mr.ORMSBY-GORE withdrew hisamendment. 

Colonel WILSON moved the following new Subsection — 

“The council of a county may, with the approval of the Minister, 
delegate to any joint hospital board or, in the case of the London 
County Council, to the managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the management on their behalf of any Poor-law hospital 
or infirmary acquired by them under this Section.”’ 

He explained that the object of this amendment was to 
allow county councils to delegate the management of any 
Poor-law institution which they had acquired to some other 
hospital authority in their own area.—The amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GUEST moved to leave out Subsection (3), which 
provides that— 

Section 132 of the Public Health Act, 1875 (which gives powers to 
recover the cost of the maintenance in hospital of a person who is’ 
not a pauper), shall apply to any patient who has received treat- 
ment in a hospital maintained by the council of a county, and the 
council shall have the same power of recovering expenses as is 
given to a local authority under that Section. 

He believed that this Section if retained would be detri- 
mental to provided hospitals and to voluntary hospitals. Tt 
established or re-enacted the principle that those who used 
these institutions, which were being taken over from the 
Poor-law authorities, must be either paupers or paying 
patients. If they enforced this liability and demanded pay- 


| ment they would increase the pressure on the voluntary 


hospitals, and at the same time would withdraw a good deal 
of the public support for voluntary institutions.—Earl 
WINTERTON: That is the whole case for the voluntary 
hospital.—_Mr. GuEST said it was not the case for the 
voluntary hospital. It was the case, in his opinion, in 
support of a principle against the dual system into which 
they had drifted very largely through the efforts of the noble 
lord and his colleagues. What they should have aimed at 
and maintained was a national system, with one system of 
control and one method of support. The only thing left was 
to see that those who used these provided institutions, 
having contributed to the rates, were free from any further 
liability.—Dr. ADDISON said it appeared to him that having 
done what he could to meet the case of those who championed 
the cause of the voluntary hospitals all he had done was 
to create another crop of difficulties for himself. If 
they could solve this complex and intricate question 
by any of these lovely formule, how nice it would be; but, 
of course, they could not. They had to deal with facts as 
they were. They were only applying in the enlarged 
application of this scheme the same principle, and quite a. 
fair one, which now existed. He was not prepared to 
accept this proposal._-Mr. RICHARDSON warned the Com- 
mittee that the voluntary hospitals would be placed in a 
very dangerous position by this Subsection. Could they 
expect men to contribute from their wages to voluntary 
hospitals which were full and overcrowded when they had 
to go to Poor-law institutions and pay for their treatment 
there? He had had some experience of work in infectious 
hospitals, and once they commenced to charge people they 
would refuse to go to the hospital and disease would be 
spread broadcast.—Earl WINTERTON: Does the honourable 
gentleman deny that he and the other Members of the 
Labour Party have always advocated free hospitals and free 
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State medical services for this country ?—Mr. RICHARDSON: 
We do not deny it.—EKarl WINTERTON: Then do not let 
| honourable Members come here and pose as the friends of 
| the voluntary system. They have always done all they 
‘could to get State hospitals —Mr. RICHARDSON: I am not 
here to support the voluntary system ; I believe it is dead, 
and that something must take its place. I was only warning 
. 





} the Committee of what would happen under this Clause.— 

After further discussion, the Committee divided and the 
amendment to delete the Subsection was negatived by 
24 votes to 6. 

A new Subsection was agreed to providing for compen- 
sation to persons who are deprived of their office or employ- 
ment, or suffered pecuniary loss by reason of the acquisition 
‘of any Poor-law hospital or infirmary, and that transferred 
- officers should not, while they continued in office, be in a 
worse position as respects their tenure of office, salary, and 
‘superannuation allowances than they would have been if 
they had not been transferred. “ 

On the question that Clause 11 as amended stand part of 
‘the Bill, Sir H. CRAIK said the Clause would not tend to 
benefit hospital management or the great interests of the 
‘medical profession. The. evils of the Clause had been 
*“ moderated to some extent, but some of the amendments 
‘ which had been accepted very materially changed the extent 
of that moderation. If they were going to have this impartial 
‘inquiry which the Minister had promised, why queer the 
“ pitch by changing the whole position, and in a way to satisfv 
‘ nobody? He claimed that the inquiry should be got through 
!/ a8 promptly as possible, that a new Bill should be introduced 
as early as possible next session, and that it should be con- 
P fined to the one and quite adequate subject of dealing with 
the whole medical advance of the nation and the health 
of the nation.—Mr. GWYNNE thought the Minister should 
))recognise that it was only adding to the muddle in which 
’ his Department already was if this Clause was passed in its 
present form. He hoped he would withdraw it and allow 
4} the whole question to be dealt with by the Committee of 
} Inquiry.—On a division the Clause as amended was agreed 

_to by 17 votes to 7. 

) Clause 12 provides that no person shall sell or supply any 
clinical thermometer unless it has been tested, approved, 
and marked in accordance with regulations made by the 
i) Minister of Health. Unless the Minister directs to the 
contrary, the Clause does not apply to export from the 
|| United Kingdom. The penalty on summary conviction is a 
, fine not exceeding £10.—Dr. ADDISON said that this was one 
|) of the clauses he had promlsed to leave to the Committee. If 
‘| they opposed it he would drop it, but it was a very good 
élause, continuing a war practice which the trade wanted 
continued.—Sir H. CRAIK moved to leave out the exemption 
applying to thermometers which were exported. If shoddy 
and untested thermometers were produced in any numbers, 
and the export of them was perfectly legitimate, a few of 
them might slip into ordinsry use and be sold in this 
country. For the honour of British trade they should do 
away with this proviso. Ona division the amendment was 
negatived by 21 votes to 6. Clause 12 was carried on a 
division by 19 votes to 14. 

Resumed Discussion. 

On Thursday, Dec. 2nd, Standing Committee A resumed 
consideration of the Ministry of Health Bill. 

After some further clauses of the Bill had been deleted, and 
Others agreed to, Mr. ‘D. M. WILSON (Solicitor-General for. 
Ireland) moved a new clause to provide that the Bill 
should apply with certain modifications to Ireland.—Earl 
WINTERTON and Dr. MUrray protested against the new 
, GClause.—Mr. WILSON eventually agreed to withdraw the 
clause and to bring it forward on the Report stage. 

In response to the appeal of Dr. ADDISON a number of new 

clauses were withdrawn without discussion. The Committee 

) Stage of the Bill was then concluded, and it was ordered to 
be reported tothe House.- | 
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Monpbay, Nov. 29TH. 
Employment of Women and Young Persons. 


The adjourned debate on the report stage of the Women, 
Young Persons, and Children (Employment) Bill was 
resumed on the new clause proposing that it should be 
t lawful, subject to conditions prescribed by the Secretary of 
State, at any time between 6 in the morning and 10 in the 
|/@vening on any day other than Saturday to employ women 
; and young persons in shifts averaging for each shift not 
more than eight hours per day. After considerable dis- 
cussion, in which the proposal was strongly criticised by 
members of all parties as dangerous to the health of those 
who would be employed on this two-shift system, the clause 
Was read a second time by 148 votes to 66. 
_ Mr. W. T. WILSON moved an aniendment to provide that 
the Secretary of State should make the order only upon the 
joint application of the employer or employers and the 
organisation of the workpeople concerned.—Mr. SHORTT 
(Home Secretary) said he could not accept the amendment, 
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but he would agree to recommit the Bill in order to discuss 
the matter further. 

On the following day, Nov. 30th, the House went into 
Committee on the new clause, Mr. WHITLEY in the chair. 

Mr. SHORTT (Home Secretary) moved an amendment pro- 
viding that before an order was made in respect of any 
factory or group of factories for the employment of women 
and young persons on the two-shifs system there should be 
a joint application from those concerned in that factory or 
group of factories. 

Mr. W. T. WILSON moved an amendment to the Govern 
ment amendment to leave out the words “any factory or 
group of factories”’ and insert the words ‘‘in any industry.”’ 
Mr. Wilson’s amendment was rejected on a division by 187 
votes to 58, and the Home Secretary’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

An amendment moved by Mr. A. DAVIES to secure that the 
first shift should begin at 7 and not 6 o’clock in the morning 
was rejected on a division by 148 votes to 68. 

The Bill was afterwards read a third time. 


T'uESDAY, Nov. 30TH. 
National Health Insurance Finance. 
Dr. ADDISON, in reply to Sir WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKs, 
supplied the following statement in round figures for 


England and Wales as regards National Health Insurance 
finance for 1919 :— 


Receipts. 
Cash at Bank of England, Jan. 1st, 1919 narrate ae. £802,000 
Cash in hands of Approved Societies and Insurance 
Committees, Jan. lst, 1919 BUR OOS, TOR TAG °; 831,000 
Contributions :— 
Employers ... See 7,091,000 
PI OVOGseT SOUS tire. gE ALLL Vicin foe a ncrspeatey Boxe 9,025,000 
Exchequer (including statutory proportion of 
benefit and sundry grants in aid) Staite: 7,230,000 
Interest and sundry receipts ... 2,547,000 
Total £27,526,000 
Haupenditure. 
Medical benefit ‘ £5,743,000' 
sanatorium benefit... ... ... 6 s. 916,000 
Sickness and disablement benefit ... 6,045,000 
Maternity benefit ances eee 1,036,000 
Administration expenses :— 
Approved Societies £2,250,000 
Insurance Committees 565,000 ¢ 3,225,000 
Central administration ... 612,000 ) 
Sums invested :— 
By National Debt Commissioners £1,110,000 } 8.921.000 
By Approved Societies ... ... ...°... 7,811,000 ) eT Be 
Cash at Bank of England, Dec. 31st,1919 ... ... 1. 4. 427,000 
Cash in hands of Approved Societies and Insurance 
Committees, Dec. 31st, 1919 ... Pate . gt tee 1,213,000 
Total £27,526,000 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Mr. BLAIR asked the Minister of Health if he would state 
why the Estimates for salaries and wages in the accounts of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board had increased by 174 per 
cent. (approximate) between 1918-19 and 1920-21, in com- 
parison with increases of 74 per cent. (approximate) in the 
case of the London County Council, and 100 per cent. 
(approximate) in the case of the metropolitan police—pay 
and clothing of the force—during the same years, as set out 
in the Memorandum on the increase in the amount of local 
rates per £ of assessable value.—Dr. ADDISON replied: I have 
communicated with the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
understand that in their case there are the following special 
reasons for the increase of salaries and wages during the 
period referred to: (1) General increase in the work of the 
Asylums Board; (2) increase in number of hospitals in use, 
several hospitals previously occupied by the War Office 
having been returned by the Asylums Board ; (3) increase in 
the number of fever patients; (4) adoption of the 48 hour 
week for the whole staff, with consequent increase of number 
of persons employed. 

WEDNESDAY, Desc. IsT. 
Report on the Health of the Navy. 

Commander BELLAIRS asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in view of the need of economy amd the cost of 
paper and printing, whether he was aware that the 
Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy in 1914 was 
only issued on Oct. 27th, or a few weeks ago; whether he 
would consider what action should be taken in regard to 
reports for subsequent years; whether a brief report cover- 
ing the whole of the war years would meet the needs of the 
situation; and whether similar action could be taken in 
regard to any other belated reports.—Sir JAMES CRAIG 
replied: The Admiralty are advised that a break in the 
continuity of the statistical information contained in this 
report would to a great extent destroy the value of the whole 
series. The comparative statistics published in these reports 
form a basis on which preventive measures and effects of 
treatment in important diseases dare estimated. Hardly any 
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\ 
economy will be effected by the course suggested by.my | from home, and bring these allowances up to such ¢ 


honourable and gallant friend, but if the House will be 

satisfied not to have these reports issued as Command 

Papers, they could be produced as Stationery Office publica- 

tions at a saving of about 20 per cent. on the present cost. 

The publication would then cost about £100 per annum. 
Dental Legislation. 

Mr. RAFFAN asked the Minister of Health whether he could 
now state when it was proposed to introduce legislation for 
the purpose of carrying out the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on the Dentists Act, 1878.—Dr. 
ADDISON replied: I regret that I am not in a position to 
state the date on which the Bill will be introduced, but in 
accordance with the promise which I made to a number of 
Members on behalf of the Lord Privy Seal, it is hoped to 
introduce this Bill before the end of the session in sufficient 
time for it to be printed and circulated to the honourable 
Members. 

Tuberculosis Bill Postponed. 

Captain ELLIOT asked the Minister of Health if he would 
say what steps were being taken to deal with the tuber- 
culous ex-Service men; and whether the Tuberculosis Bill 
would be passed through all its stages this session.—Dr. 
ADDISON replied: Considerable additions have been and are 
being made to the available accommodation for the sana- 
torium treatment of tuberculous ex-Service men, and to the 
facilities available for the concurrent treatment and training 
of these men. Provision is made in the Public Health 
(Tuberculosis) Bill for the establishment of. village settle- 
ments and employment colonies for the benefit of tuber- 
culous patients and their families, but I regret to say that 
‘owing to the pressure of Parliamentary business it will not 
be possible to pass the Bill this session.—Captain ELLIOT: 
Can the right honourable gentleman give any information 
as to whether it will be introduced at any early date next 
session ?—Dr. ADDISON: I think the Leader of the House has 
already replied to that question. 

Serving Officers and Upkeep of Artificial Limbs. 

Major GLYN asked the Minister of Pensions if he would 
reconsider the decision that the limited number of officers 
still serving in His Majesty’s forces who, asa result of war 
service, were compelled to wear artificial limbs were at the 
same time made to bear the cost of the necéssary upkeep 
and repair; whether officers who suffered in the war and 
who were capable of continuing to serve should have this 
extra burden of expense borne by the State since non- 
commissioned officers and men, although not allowed to 
continue in the service, had the cost of upkeep paid; and 
whether officers who were no longer serving were not 
called upon to bear the expense of the’ maintenance of the 
limbs and repair.—Sir A. WILLIAMSON (Financial Secretary 
to the War Office) replied: The cost of adjustment of arti- 
ficial limbs, necessitated by the shrinkage of the stump, is 
defrayed by the Ministry of Pensions. Repairs occasioned 
by breakage or necessitated by fair wear and tear are paid for 
by the officer until he is retired, after which the Ministry 
defrays the cost. This differentiation between serving and 
retired officers is made because the serving officer is 
entitled to full pay as well as wound pension. 

THURSDAY, DEC. 2ND. 
Hospitals and Infirmaries in Denmark. 

Mr. SWAN asked the Minister of Health whether the hos- 
pitals and infirmaries of Denmark were State-owned and 
controlled; whether any charge was demanded from those 
who needed treatment; and whether such services were 
efficient.—Dr. ADDISON replied: There is one State hospital 
in Denmark—at Copenhagen—and a number of voluntary 
hospitals provided by religious and philanthropic bodies, 
but the majority of general hospitals are provided and con- 
trolled by the local authorities. A scale of charges is laid 
down for each hospital, varying according to the accom- 
modation provided. Payment is made for all patients, 
either by the patient himself, by the sickness society of 
which he isa member, or by the Poor-law authority. The 
information available is not sufficient to enable me to 
express any opinion as to the efficiency of the hospital 
Service. 

Voluntary Hospitals in America. 

Sir J. D. REES asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether large subscriptions were obtained in America from 
trade-unions towards the support of voluntary hospitals ; 
and whether he would inquire into the system obtaining in 
the United States in this behalf.—Dr. ADDISON replied: I 
oar no information on this point, but I will have inquiry 
made. 

Concurrent Treatment and Training. 

Mr. GRUNDY asked the Minister of Pensions (1) whether, 
vaking into consideration the increased cost of living, he 
was prepared to revise the allowances payable to disabled 
men recelving or willing to receive concurrent treatment 


standard as would ensure the proper upkeep of the men’; 
homes; (2) whether he was aware that there wer 
cases of disabled men having been granted concurrent 
treatment and training who had had to discontinue 
the same owing to the fact that the allowances payabk 
were insufficient to meet the liabilities incurred in ar 
ordinary household; (3) whether he was aware tha 
there were disabled men who were unable, owing 
their disabilities, to follow their pre-war occupations anc 
who would willingly accept concurrent treatment anc 
training if the allowances payable were sufficient; anc 
whether better results of such training would not occur i 
the allowances paid to the men were based at a standar¢ 
that would enable the men to devote their minds to sucl 
training.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: The Government have 
recently considered proposals for an addition to pension; 
and allowances and have decided that no increase can hs 
sanctioned at present. I have no information that woul 
support the suggestion that disabled men are eithe 
unwilling to undertake, or are failing to complete course: 
of concurrent treatment and training on the ground that thy 
allowances granted are inadequate. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 7TH. 
New Artificial Limbs. 

Major BoYD-CARPENTER asked the Minister of Pensions i 
he would state why, in view of the fact that there was ni 
light limb as yet available from Government sources, th¢ 
Ministry refused to avail themselves of the proved us 
and efficacy of the light Desoutter limb and forbid th 
issue of the same to those disabled soldiers for whon 
the Roehampton limb had proved to be quite unsuitabl 
and even dangerous; whether he was aware that th 
Roehampton limb supplied to disabled soldiers had i 
numerous cases proved an impediment rather than : 
help, in that its weight and form prevented’ many o 
those disabled from performing the duties of thei 
employment; that in many cases the limb had_ broker 
after a brief use; and would the Longmato-Elmsle; 
new light limb be available for distribution.—Major TRYO) 
replied: I am glad to inform my honourable and gallan 
friend that the first supply of the light metal limb provides 
by this Ministry is now available and is being distributed 
It has, so far, fully justified the high opinion of its merit: 
formed by our experts. The supplies at Roehamptor 
embrace over 12 different makes of artificial leg which have 
on the whole, proved successful for different types of ampu 
tation, and from the information in my possession do not 1 
any way merit the description of them given by my honour 
able and gallant friend. ; > 

Medical Officers and Sanatorium Benefit. 

Mr. Cowan asked the Stcretary for Scotland whether the 
Scottish Board of Health had issued a circular to insurances 
committees in Scotland intimating that after Dec. 3lst i 
would be necessary to dispense with the services of ther 
medical advisers, as after that date the work in connexiot 
with sanatorium benefit would be performed by the tubercu 
losis officers of local health authorities, and suggesting tha 
the committees should give formal notice to their medica 
advisers of the termination of their engagements ; was ther 
any precedent for the summary dismissal of public officers 
on grounds of public policy without any provision fo 
compensation; and would he take steps to secure tha 
with the transference of the work to the local authoritie 
the liability for payment also would be transferred.— 
Mr. Munro replied: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. As regards the remainder 0! 
the question, the administrative changes arising out of th 
cessation of sanatorium benefit will result in the tranfer 0 
the supervision of certain duties from insurance committee: 
to localauthorities. As the officials of the latter authorities 
have been acting as medical advisers to insurance com 
mittees, there will not be, in substance, any loss of office 
I see no reason to doubt that local authorities will give fail 
consideration to the interests of these officials on th 
readjustment of their duties. 

Remuneration of Tuberculosis Officers. 

Mr. Cowan asked the Secretary for Scotland whether thi 
Scottish Board of Health had issued a circular in whicl 
they proposed to supersede the system of payment of fees 
5s. per case, to tuberculosis officers for the examination ant 
certification of discharged Navy and Army men, under thi 
Ministry of Pensions, by a system of lump sum paymenti 
to local authorities; and whether he would take steps t& 
secure that tuberculosis officers would not be called upon t 
carry out this difficult and responsible work, outwith thet 
statutory duties under local authorities, without adequate 
remuneration.—Mr. Munro replied: The answer to the firs 
part of the question is in the affirmative. I do not anticipat 
that any tuberculosis officer will be asked to render service! 
in connexion with the pensions of tuberculous ex-Servict 


and training, especially as these men had to reside away | men without adequate remuneration. 
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) UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD: DEGREE Days.—The 
| following dates have been appointed for the conferring of 
) medical and other degrees: Dec. 17th (10 A.m.), Jan. 20th 
% 40 A.M.), Feb. 12th (2.30 P.M.), March 3rd (10 A.m.), March 19th 
A.M.). 

F The Sidney Ball Lecture, 1921, will be delivered by 
| Mons. Emile Vandervelde, Minister of Justice, of Belgium. 
‘The final edition of the University Roll of Service will be 


i issued during the present month. 


* RoyaL INstrruTIon.—Professor Arthur Keith has 
} been re-elected Fullerian professor of physiology for a further 
“Tech of three years. The Christmas Course of Juvenile 






















































































| Lectures this year will be delivered by Professor J. Arthur 
| Thomson on the Haunts of Life, commencing on Dec. 30th 
i with the School of the Open Shore, followed by lectures 
entitled the Open Sea, the Great Deeps, the Freshwaters, 
| the Conquest of the Land, and the Mastery of the Air. 


| HARVEIAN Society or LoNDoN.—A meeting of 
| this society will be held at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
) square, London, W., on Dec. 16th, at 8.30 p.M., when a dis- 
» cussion on the Future of the Poor-law Infirmary will be 
introduced by Dr. C. M. Wilson and Dr. Charles Buttar, and 
followed by Mr. E. W. Morris (House Governor at the London 
Hospital) and others. 






0 


, SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TUBERCULOSIS 
i INSTITUTIONS.—A meeting of this society will be held at 122, 
| Harley-street, London, W., at 4P.m.on Monday, Dec. 13th, 
/ when reports will be submitted by committees on standards 
/ of medical and nursing staffs, and on the codrdination of 
Mi tuberculosis statistics. A discussion will take place on a 
}, scheme of sickness insurance for ex-patients. 


Society oF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH.— 
: Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Kenwood will deliver his 
) presidential address to the Navy, Army, and R.A.F, Hygiene 
Group of this society, on Friday, Dec. 17th, at 5p.M., at the 
house of the society, 1, Upper Montague-street,, Russell- 
square, London, W.C. All past and present officers interested 
in naval and military hygiene are invited to attend. 


i ROYAL SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND 
| HyYGIENE.—The next meeting of this society will be held at 
? the laboratories of the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
| 23, Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W., on Friday, Dec. 17th, 

at 8.30 P.M., when demonstrations will be given by the 
; following: Colonel 8. P. James, Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
| 2. W. Bassett-Smith, Dr. A. C. Stevenson, Lieutenant- 
,, Colonel G. EK. F. Stammers, Dr. Andrew Balfour, Dr. P. 
‘ Manson-Bahr, Colonel A. Alcock, F.R.S., Dr. J. G. Thomson, 
k Professor R. T. Leiper, Dr. G. C. Low, Mr. A. Bacot, Colonel 
,, Clayton Lane, Sir Stewart Stockman, and Mr. J. T. Edwards. 


: MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS AND THE GENERAL PRACTI- 
TIONER.—At a meeting of the medical profession of 
\| Hampstead, convened by the Hampstead Medical Com- 
mittee on Novy. 26th, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed :— 
That in the event of a borough or county taking over the adminis- 
: tration of a workhouse and converting it into a hospital (as is 
suggested at Bradford) no scheme should be passed by the Ministry 
of Health which does not recognise the right of the general practi- 
' tioners to send in their patients and attend them there and to have 
access to all the equipment of the hospital. 


' West KENT MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY.— 
The third meeting of the sixty-fifth session of this society 
will be held in the Gymnasium (old board room) of the 
Miller General Hospital for South-East London, Greenwich- 

road, {S.E., to-day, Friday, Dec. 10th, at 8.45 p.m., Dr. 
A. M. Cato, the President, in the chair, when the Purvis 

| oration will be delivered by Mr. William Turner on ‘‘ Some 
Surgical Difficulties.’’ A demonstration of the Cauterising 
Powers of Diathermy will be given by Dr. E. P. 
Cumberbatch. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY: RESIGNATION OF 
SIR WILLIAM THORBURN.—The resignation of Sir William 
Thorburn, honorary surgeon to the Manchester Royal 
f Infirmary, has been-accepted by the board of management 
[ With regret. Sir William Thorburn asked to be allowed to 
| Yelinquish his appointment, because since his return to 
England he had found it extremely difficult to devote to the 

Institution as much time as he would like. The chairman 

referred to the invaluable services rendered by Sir William 

Thorburn since he was appointed to the staff 30 years ago. 
, Sir William Thorburn will continue to be associated with the 
| infirmary in an honorary consultative capacity. Mr. C. 
| Roberts was appointed to fill the vacancy created by the 
| Yesignation. 
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HOME FOR’ INCURABLES, MANCHESTER. — The 
financial position of this home, with its 111 inmates, as 
shown by the annual report, is a serious one. The hospital 
cannot take in more patients, and the indoor staff is not 
large enough to cope with additional work. It is not 
feasible for this type of hospital to institute charges for 
admission. At the end of the year’s working the deficiency 
was £3207, exclusive of a debit balance of £1405 at the end of 
1919. To meet this £2829 was transferred from capital (legacy 
and investment account) to current account, leaving still a 
debt of £1783. 


MANCHESTER HOSPITAL SUNDAY FuUND.—The 
ordinary income of about £8600 showed an increase of £2000, 
but considering the wealth of Manchester and the district 
this sum is still far below what seems possible and does not 
compare favourably with that contributed by certain other 
populous and rich communities. It does not come up to the 
amount required by the committee, having regard to the 
immense number of cases—265,000—treated by the organisa- 
tions assisted by the Fund. The balance-sheets of these 
organisations and institutions show a total deficit of £51,000, 
and many of these have been compelled to realise invest- 
ments to meet ordinary expenditure. A gift of £25,000 by 
the late Mr. Jesse Howarth, of Altrincham has been 
invested in 5 per cent. war stock and will prove a very 
substantial aid. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, JOHANNESBURG.—Dr, Oliver 
K. Williamson has been appointed to the Chair of Medicine: 
and Dr. John McGibbon to the Chair of Obstetrics in the 
Medical School. Dr. Williamson is at present physician to 
the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, and 
Dr. McGibbon is obstetric physician to New Town Dis- 
pensary and lecturer on obstetrics and gynecology at the 
School of Medicine of the Royal Colleges, Edinburgh. 


INDIAN WAR MEMORIAL AT BRIGHTON.—The 
memorial on the Brighton Downs erected on the site of the 
burning ghat to Indian soldiers who died in the war, and 
primarily to the Sikhs and Hindus whose bodies were 
incinerated there, also to the Mahommedans who were 
buried at Woking, is approaching completion. It will be 
unveiled in the presence of the Prince of Wales on Feb. Ist.. 
The memorial is a chattri—equivalent to a cenotaph— 
designed by Mr. E. C. Henriques, formerly a student at the 
Bombay School of Architecture. The other Indian memorial 
in the town of Brighton, commemorating the use of the 
Royal Pavilion as a great Indian hospital, will be the new 
gateway at the southern entrance to the Pavilion. This will 
not be completed until April or May next. 


ROTHERHAM AND DISTRICT MEDICAL GUILD.-— 
The annual dinner of this Guild was held at the Crown. 
Hotel, Rotherham, on Dec. 3rd, with Dr. H: E. Knight, J.P., 
the President, in the chair. A large attendance of members 
and their friends testified to the continued popularity of the 
Guild, founded 20 years ago. The guests included the Mayor 
of Rotherham, the Greave of the Feoffees, the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Professors of Medicine. 
and of Surgery of Sheffield University. The President 
referred to the good feeling which the Guild had promoted 
amongst the medical men of the town, and to the valuable 
services it had rendered during the war in organising and 
distributing the work of members absent on war service. 
He referred particularly to the devoted services as secretary 
of Dr. G. H. Lodge, to whom the continued success of the 
Guild was largely due. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION AGAINST 'TUBERCULOSIS.— 
The Secretariat of the International Union has issued to. 
the various national associations for the prevention of 
tuberculosis the conclusions which were reached by the 
Conference held in Paris last October. They run as 
follows :— 


1. It is necessary to educate both the medical profession and the 
laity in regard to the prevention of tuberculosis. 

2. Inquiry should be made as to the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis, including both latent and active disease, in the various 
countries, and in relation to the age, sex, occupation, and social 
conditions of the population. 

3. Comparative statistics are required on the death-rate and on 
the clinical varieties of tuberculosis. 

4. A sufficient number of dispensaries should be established and 
staffed by physicians, nurses, and health visitors specially trained. 

5. In the neighbourhood of urban centres institutions are neces- 
sary for the treatment of curable cases and for the isolation of 
advanced cases. 

6. It is necessary to provide infant clinics, open-air schools, and 
foster homes for healthy children born of tuberculous parents. 

The following representatives have been appointed as a 
provisional executive committee to prepare the permanent 
constitution for an International Urion: Sir Robert Philip, 
President ; Dr. Dewoz (Belgium), Vice-President ; Dr. Gerald 
Webb (United States); Professor Calmette (France); Pro- 
fe-sor Cantacuzene (Roumania) ; and Professor Léon Bernard 


| (Paris), Honorary Secretary. 
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VILLAGE CENTRES Counciu.—A further grant of 
£25,000 has been made to this council by the British Red 
Cross Society. 


Royal SANITARY INSTITUTE: HENRY SAXON SNELL 
PRIZE.—The Henry Saxon Snell Prize, founded to encourage 
improvements in the construction or adaptation of sanitary 
appliances, will in 1921 consist of 50 guineas and the medal 
of the institute, for an essay on ‘‘ Suggestions for a System 
of Central Hot Water-supply and Heating, adapted to Modern 
Housing Schemes and to Existing Groups of Houses.’”’ The 
following points are to be dealt with: (1) Central installa- 
tion; (2) appliances for and methods of distribution ; 
(3) methods of conserving the heat; (4) provision for con- 
tinued supply during repair of system; (5) cost, initial and 
service; (6) combination with other services for reducing 
expenses. Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
E. White Wallis, secretary, at 90, Buckingham Palace-road, 
London, 8.W.1. 


GRATUITOUS WORK FOR THE STATE.—An Irish 
correspondent writes: Medical men have given so much of 
their time and skill gratuitously to the public that public 
officials have come to take such gifts as a matter of course. 
A particularly imprudent demand has been made public 
by Dr. Leonard Kidd, of Enniskillen, in a letter to the 
Assistant Under Secretary, of which he has published a 
copy last week in the Fermanagh Times. The Govern- 
ment has decided to enrol a number of ‘* well-disposed 
citizens”’ in Ulster as special constables, and in regard 


to one class of +hese, Class A, a preliminary 
medical examination is necessary. Dr. Kidd, in common 
with other medical attendants on the Royal Irish 


Constabulary, received an invitation from the Assistant 
Under Secretary for Ireland for his ‘kind codperation and 
assistance inan honorary capacity in regard to the medical 
examination of candidates.’ He very naturally protests 
against the attitude of a Government official in expecting to 
get such professional duties performed without remunera- 
tion. He asked whether clothiers have been invited to 
provide uniforms and printers to undertake advertising in 
‘‘an honorary capacity,’’ and whether, in the event of special 
constables falling ill, medical men are expected to give 
attendance on similar lines. Iié is, in fact, impossible to 
find any justification for the demand made by the Irish 
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SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 
Tuesday, Dec. 21st. 


GENERAL MEETING OF FELLOWS: at5 p.m. 
Ballot for Election to the Fellowship. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 
Monday, Dec. 13th. 
WAR SECTION: at 5.30 p.m. 
Paper: 
Surgeon-Commander BE. Th. Atkinson, D.S.0O., A.M., R.N.: Snow- 
blindness—its Prevention, Cause, and Treatment. 


Tuesday, Dec. 14th. 


SECTION OF THERAPEUTICS AND PHARMACOLOGY: at 
4.30 P.M, at 1, Wimpole-street (not, as first announced, at Mount 
Vernon Hospital). 

Papers: 
Dr. W. E. Dixon: Quinine Derivatives as Local Anesthetics. 
Dr. Orlando Inchley: Absorption of Drugs by Means of the 
Electric Current. 
Dr. W. E. Dixon and Dr. Douglas Cow; Actions of Isomeric 
Methyl Chlorides of Tellurium. 
SECTION OF MEDICINE: at5 p.m. at the London Hospital. 
Demonstrationa, é&c., by the Physicians. 
‘aAper : 
Mr. D. Hunter: 
Patients. 
Tea will be served at 4.30 p.u. Members who 
to tea should send their names to Dr. 
street, before Dec. 13th. 
BEC PION OF PSYCHIATRY: at 8.30 P.M, 
Dr. A 








The Results of Fractional Test Meals on 


intend coming 
Poulton, at 1, Wimpole- 


F. Tredgold: Moral Imbecility. 
Wednesday, Dec. 15th. 
SECTION OF HISTORY OF MEDICINE: at5 p.m. 
Papers: 
Mr. Charles Sayle: The 
_ Professor of Physics. 
Professor J. A. Gunn: Sir John Floyer, 
Thursday, Dec. 16th. 
SECTION OF DERMATOLOGY: at5 p.m. 
rt USES 3 The following will be shown by— 
Myr. H. §. Souttar (introduced by_ Dr. Sequeira): Cases after 
pe ype ration for Extensive Hairy Moles of the Face. 
Dr. H. W. Barber and Dr. G. Marshall: Dermatitis Scrofulosa. 
Dr. H. C. Semon: Bilateral Parotitis of (?) Syphilitic Origin. 


Library of Thomas Lorkin, Regius 


(Cases at 4.30 P.M.) 





Friday, Dec. 17th. 


SECTION OF ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS: at 8.30 p.m. 
Adjourned Discussion on “ Radio-therapy.”' 
Paper: 
Dr. R. Morton: Recent Developments in Deep Therapy. 
Dr. L. Martindale: Technique of X Ray Therapy of Fibroids. 
Dr. H. G. Adamson, Dr. Gilbert Scott, and others will take 
part in the discussion. * 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. ; 
MonpDay, Dec. 13th.—8 pP.m., Cantor Lecture:—Mr. A. G 
Chapman: Micro-organisms and Some of their Industrial 
Uses. (Lecture IT.) 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE, 
at the London School of Tropical Medicine, 23, Endsleigh- 
gardens, N.W. 

FRIDAY, Dec. 17th.—8.30 p.m., Laboratory Meeting. Demonstra- 
tions will be given by Col. 8. P: James, Surg. Rear-Admiral 
P. W. Bassett-Smith, Dr. A.C. Stevenson, Lieut.-Col. G. E. F. 
Stammers, Dr. A. Balfour, Dr. P. Manson-Bahr, Col. A. 
Alcock, Dr. J. G. Thomson, Prof. R. T. Leiper, Dr. G. CG. 
Low, Mr. A. Bacot, Col. C. Lane, Sir Stewart Stockman, and 
Mr. J. T. Edwards. ; 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 

Monpbay, . Dec. 13th.—12.15 p.m., Dr. Burnford: Pathological 
Demonstration. 5 P.m., Lecture:—Mr. Gibb: Rheumatic 
Affections of the Eye. 

TUESDAY.—10 a.m.. Mr. Steadman: Dental Department. 2 P.M., 
Mr. Banks Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 
WEDNEsDAY.—10 A.M., Dr. A. Saunders: Medical Diseases of 
Children. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. D. Armour: Arthritis. 
THURSDAY.—10.30 A.M., Dr. Simson: Gynecological Demonstra- 
tion. 5 p.m., Special Lecture :—Lady Barrett: Puerperal 

Sepsis (open to all medical practitioners). 

F'RIDAY.—2.30 P.M., Mr. Addison: Visit to Surgical Wards. 
5 P.M., Lecture:—Mr. B. Harman: Tuberculous’ Affections 
of the Eye. 

SATURDAY.—12 noon, Mr. Sinclair: Surgical Diseases of the 
Abdomen. 2P.M., Dr. Owen: Medical Out-patients. 

Daily :—10 a.m., Ward Visits. 2 P.m., In-patient, Out-patient 
Clinics and Operations. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince 
of Wales's General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 
Special Post-Graduate Course (second week) :— 

MonpDay, Dec. 13th—10.30 am., Mr. N. Fleming: Medical 
Ophthalmology. 11.45 a.m., Dr. CG. F. Hadfield: Some 
Recent Anesthetic Methods. 2 P.M., Mr. W. E. Tanner: 
Cases of Diseases of the Breast. 4.30 P.M., Lecture :—Dr. 
P. Manson-Bahr: Diarrhceas of Tropical Origin. 

TUESDAY.—10.304.mM., Mr. T. H.C. Benians: The Laboratory Inves- 
tigation of Intestinal Infection. 11.45 a.m., Dr. A. J. Whiting: 
Graphic Methods in Heart Disease (Cases). 2 P.M., Mr. J. H. 
Evans: Cases illustrating Thyroid Enlargement. 4.30 P.M., 
Lecture :—Lieut.-Col. H. Kirkpatrick: Cataract. 

WEDNESDAY.—10.30 a.M., Dr. J. B. Alexander: Cytology in 
Diagnosis. 11.45 a.m., Mr. E. Gillespie.-The Examination of 
Cases of Joint Disease. 2 P.m., Dr. W. J. Oliver: Selected 
Cases of Skin Disease. 4.30 p.m.,: Lecture :—Mr. J. H. Evans: 
Intestinal Obstruction involving the Small Intestine. 

THURSDAY.—10.30 a.m., Mr. C. H. Hayton: Otoscopy. 11.45 a.m., 
Mr. H. W. Carson: Choice of Abdominal Incisions. 2 P.M., 
Dr. J. Metcalfe: Cases of Disease of the Thyroid treated by 
Ae 4.30 P.M., Clinical Consultations (Obscure Medical 

ases). 

FRIDAY.—10.30 A.M., Mr. T. H. GC. Benians: Bacteriology of 
Cutaneous Infections. 11.45 a.m., Mr. W. E. Tanner: The 
After-treatment of Abdominal Operations. 2 P.M., Mr. EH, 
Gillespie: Selected Surgical Cases. 4.30 P.M., Lecture :— 
Sir Thomas Horder: 
Case of Arthritis 

SATURDAY.—11 a.m., Dr. J. Macarthur (at the L.C.C. Mental 
Hospital, New Southgate, N.): Demonstration of Selected 
Cases of Dementia Precox. 2.30 P.M., Dr. A. W. Stott 
(at the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, City- 
road, E.C.): Demonstration of the Electrocardiographie 
Examination of Cases of Heart Disease. 

Each Day :—3-4 p.m., General Hospital Work. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 16th.—4 P.m., Lecture :—Dr. Frew : Significance 
of Cough. . 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
Westmoreland-street, W. 
Monpay, Dec. 13th.—5.30 p.m, Post-Graduate Lecture :—Dr. 
Moon: Angina Pectoris. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY POST-GRADUATE OLINIO. 
TUESDAY. Dec. 14th.—4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. E. W. Telford: 
The Management of the Enlarged Prostate. j 


SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL anp ANCOATS HOSPITAL 
POST-GRADUATE DEMONSTRATIONS, at the two Hospitals 
alternately, . 7 

THURSDAY, Dec. 16th.—4.30 P.M., Mr. Platt: Internal Derange- 
ments of the Knee-joint. (At Ancoats Hospital.) 


EEE SCL AEA STE 
BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


GRIFFIN, CHARLES, AND Co., London. 
Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook. By H. D. Richmond, 
F.I.C. 3rd ed., revised and reset. Pp. 490. 25s. 4 
Poisons: Their Effects and Detection. By A. W. Blyth, M.B.C.S., 
and M. W. Blyth, B.Sc. Lond. 5th ed., revised, enlarged, and 


rewritten. Pp. 745. 36s. 
By H. Jellett, M.D. 8th ed., 





A Short. Practice of Midwifery.. 
revised. Pp. 548. 
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|| Birmingham General Hospital.—Res. Anzesth. Also H.P. £100. 


\| Burnley County Borough.—Asst.M.O.H. £500. 
| Cambridge, Addenbrooke’s Hospital.—Hon. Bio-Chemist for the 


| Church Army Lads’ Sanatorium, Surrey.—Res. M.O. 
' Colonial Service.—M.O.’s tor West African Medical Staff, Govern- 


| Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital.—Res. H.P. £250. 

| Denbigh, Ncrth Walks Counties Mental Hospital.—Sen. Asst. M.O. 
=) £500. 

" Doncaster Royal Infirmary and Dispensary.—Asst. H.S. £225. 


' Down District Asylum, Downpatrick.—Agst. M.O.’s. 
| Dundee City and Royal Burgh.—Ven. Dis. M.O. £700, 


' Hornsey Borough.—M.O.H., Med. Supt. of Isolation Hospital, School 


) Hull Royal Infirmary.—Asst. H.8. £150. 


' London Hospital, Whitechapel, E.—S. Registrar. 
' London Lock Hospital, 91, Dean-street, W.—Clin. Assts, 





Sppointments. 


_ Successful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Putlic Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 

FELDMAN, W. D., M.B., B.S. Lond., has been appointed Medical 
Registrar to the Prince of Wales General Hospital, Tottenham. 

Forrest, J. V., Colonel, R.A.M.C., Superintendent of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 

4 G., M.B., Ch.B. Glasg., Medical Officer to Waterside and 

atna. 
Peacock, J., M.B., B.S.Durh., Certifying Surgeon under 


the 
Factory and Workshop Acts for Leyburn. 


|| Royal Chest Hospital, City-road: Lord Dawson or PENN, Consult- 


ing Physician; Storr, A. W., M.R.C.P.Lond., M.B.C.S., 
Physician ; ABRAHAMS, A., M.D., B.C.Camb., SUTHERLAND, H., 
M.D., Ch.B.Edin., Assistant Physicians; ALEXANDER, J. B., 
M.D., Ch.B. Glasg., Resident Medical Officer; Burrrry, H. R., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., House Physician. 


VB ucuncies. 


For further information refer to the advertisement columns. 
_ Abergavenny, Monmouthshire Asylum.—Jun. Asst. M.O, £400. 
Barnstaple, North Devon Infirmary.—H.S. £200. 
Bethiem.—Res. H.P. £25 per quarter. 
Birmingham and Midland Ear and Throat Hospital.—H.8. £400, 





| Blackburn County Borough.—Female Asst. M.O.H. £803 7s. 6d. 
| Bradford City.—Asst. Bact. £600. 


John Bonnett Memorial Clin. Lab. £100. 
Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham-road, London, S.W.—Director of 
Research Inst. and Director of Path. Dept. £1200 and £800 
_ respectively. 
Canterbury, Kent and Canterbury Hospital.—Res. M.O. £175. 
Cardiff, King Edward VII. Hospital.—Hon. Ophthal. S. 


ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. 


£300. 
Gloucestershire Royal Infirmary and Eye Institution.—Asst. H.S. 
£150 3 


Guildyord, Royal Surrey County Hospital.—H.8. £150. 
Hampstead General and North-West London Hospital, Haverstock 
Mill, N.W.—H.P., H.S., Cas. M.O,, and Cas. S.0. £150. 


- M.O., &c. £1000. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, 
S.W.—Asst. P. Also Asst. in Dept. of Path. £250. 

Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Maida Vale, W.—Ear, Nose, 
and Throat §S. 

iat for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—Cas. M.O. 
£ 


Inverness, Northern Infirmary.—H.S. £150. 

King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E.—Res. House Aneesth. 

Leicester City.—Female Asst. M.O., Maternity and Child Welfare. 
£500. 

Lincoln County Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. 

Liverpool, Brownlow Hill Poor-law Hospital.—Res. Asst. M.O. £300. 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst. 
M.O.’s. £300. ee 


London (koyal Free) school of Medicine for Women.—Prof. of Obstet. 
and Gynec. and Direc. of the Obstet. and Gynec. Unit. £2000. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Company, Limited.— 
District M.O. Rs. 750 per mensem. 

Manchester, Ancoats Hospital, Mill-street.—H.8. £150. 

Manchester, Barnes Convalescent Hospital, Cheadle.—Res. M.O. 
£300. 

Manchester Medical Mission.—Doctor. £54 12s. 

Manchester Northern Hospital for Women and Children, Park- 
place, Cheetham Hill-road.—Pathologist. Also H.S. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary.—M.O. for Massage and Electrical 
Dept. £150. Accident-room H.S. £200. H.S. £50 for first six 
months, £100 second. Asst. Res. Surg. O. £200. .Hon. Asst. S. 

Manchester, Whitworth Park Hospital.—H.S. £100. 

Margate, Royal Se. Bathing Hospital for Surgical Tuberculosis.— 
Female». £200. 

Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland-road, E.—Cas. O. and Res. 

- Aneesth. £120. 

Napsbury Mental Hospital, Napsbury, near St. Albans.—Third Asst. 
M.O. £425. 

Newark Hospital and Dispensary.—Res. H.S. £200. 

Beene bon Tyne Hospital for Sick Children.—Jun. Res. M.O. 


Newport, Mon., Royal Gwent Hospital.—Jun. Res. M.O. £180. 
Oxfordshire Education Committee.—Sch. Dent. £450. 
Pembroke and Pembrokeshire County Education 
M.O.H, and Sch. M.O. £600. 
eetwich County Asylum, Lancashire,—Asst. M.O. Also Locum 
enens. ‘ 

Quéen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, E.— 
on, Radiologist. £100. 


Authority.— 
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Queen Mary’s Hospital for the East End, Stratford, E.—Hon. 
Ophthal. S. 

Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.—Surg. Regis. £250. 

Royal Institute of Public Health, 37, Russell-square, London, W.C.— 
Bacteriologist. 

St. Mark’s Hospital for Cancer, Fistula, and Other Diseases of the 
Rectum, City-road, E.C.—H.S. £250, 

St. Marylebone General Dispensary, 77, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, W.—Hon. P. 

Seamen’s Hospital Society, Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich,—P. 
Also Anzesth. 

Sheffield Royal Hospital.—Asst. Cas. O. £150. 

Southport General Infirmary.—Hon. Asst. M.O. 

South Shields, Ingham Infirmary and South Shields and Westoe 
Dispensary.—Sen. and Jun. H.S. £225 and £175. 

Stroud General Hospital.—H.S. £200. : 

Sunderland Royal Infirmary,—Sen. H.8. and H.P. £250 and £200 
respectively. 

Sunderland, Royal Infirmary (Children’s Hospital).—Female Jun. 
Res. M.O. £150. 

Taunton and Somerset Hospital.—Res. Asst. H.S. 


University Collece Hospital Medical School.—Part-time Demon- 
‘strato of Public Health, Bacteriology. £250, 

University Vollege, London.—M.O. £800. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—H.P, £50. 

Westminster Hospital.—H.S. 

West Middlesex Hospital, Isleworth.—Asst. Med. Supt. £300. 


West Norfolk and King’s Lynn Hospital.—Res. M.O. £150. 
Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital.—Res. Surg. O. 
£300 


York, The Retreat.—Temp. Jun. A.M.O. £25 per month. 
The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Ottice, S.W., gives notice 


of a vacancy for a Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at Barnstaple. 


Dirths, Hlarriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


MACALISTER.—On Oct. 22nd, at Sepoy Lines, Singapore, the wife of 
Dr. G. H. Macalister, of a daughter. 

MACAULAY.—On Nov. 3rd, 1920, at Seremban, Federated Malay 
States, the wife of T. S. Macaulay, M.D., D.T.M., of a daughter. 

Mowart.—On Dec. 2nd, at Muirlands, Lairg, Sutherlandshire, the 
wife of Dr. Mowat, of a son. 

SHEPHERD.—On Nov. 29th, at Thorne-road, Doncaster, the wife of 

* W. Moir Shepherd, M.D., F.R.C.S., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


FITZWILLIAMS—WAGNER.—On Nov. 23rd, in Riga, at the Roman 
Catholic Church, Duncan Campbell Lloyd Fitzwilliams, C.M.G., 
M.D.,F.R.C.8., to Francesca Christine Wagner, M.B.E., daughter 
of the late Ferdinand Wagner and Mrs. Wagner, of Riga. 

HAMILTON—DovucGuas.—On Dec. 3rd, at Edinburgh, David Hamilton, 
M.B., Ch.B., to Marion MacQueen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Douglas, St. Mary’s-grove, Barnes Common. 

HENRY—MoRRIS.—On Dec. 3rd, at Hyndland Parish Church, 
Glasgow, Surgeon lLieutenant-Commander Arthur Martin 
Henry, R.N., to Elizabeth Lindsay, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. R. Morris, Lucknow, Jordan Hill, Glasgow. 


DEATHS. 


ASHDOWN.—On Nov. 25th, at Grosvenor-road, Ripley, Derby, George 
William Wetton Ashdown, M.D., F.R.C.S., aged 62. 

CLEMENTS.—On Dec. 5th, at High Wycombe, very suddenly, William 
Herbert Clements, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. 

DE VALLANCEY.—On Dec. 2nd, at Shaftesbury-road, Hammersmith, 
W., Aymer d’Estampes de Vallancey, L.R.C.P., M.R:(C.S., in the 
58th year of his age. 

PoPE.—On Novy. 29th, after a short illness, at Margate, Thomas 
Henry Pope, Lieutenant-Colonel (late of Indian Medical 
Service), M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S.E., aged 67. 

SAUNDERS.—On Dec. lst, at Kingston, Jamaica, W. H. P. Saunders, 
M.B., B.S. Lond., third son of Dr. Saunders, Pembroke Dock. 
TAYLOR.—On Dec. 2nd, after a long illness, Sir Frederick Taylor, 
Bt., M.D., F.R.C.P., formerly President of the Royal College of 

Physicians, aged 73. 
N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion of Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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FAMINE DROPSY AND PIONEER WORK. IN 
INDIA.’ 


By J. A. Nrxon, C.M.G., M.D. CAmB., F.R.C.P.. LOND. 





Huropean Outbreaks in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

In 1528 the army sent into Italy by Francis I. besieged 
Naples; famine ravaged its camp, and fevers and debilitating 
diarrhceas broke out. ‘‘Thosesoldiers who were not already 
confined to bed in their tents, were seen with pallid visages: 
swelled tegs, and bloated bellies, scarcely able to crawl.”’ 
This description, which Hecker derived from Jovius, has 
een quoted as the first account of war cedema, which 
we also know under the names of hunger oedema and famine- 
dropsy. At least it furnishes a typical example of the con- 
ditions under which famine dropsy arises, and of the difficulty 
there is in distinguishing it among a confused medley of 
swellings and cedemas. In the light of present knowledge we 
may guess that the French army suffered from dysentery, 


scurvy, and malaria, and speculate on the _ possi- 
‘ ibility of occasional enteric fever, pellagra, and _ beri- 
‘beri, or even kala-azar and ankylostomiasis. On look- 


ang through the list some physicians with experience of 
recent campaigns might ask to add nephritis and war 
cedema. Hecker himself regrets that there was no Machaon 
in the French camp who could have left us observations on 
the combination and affinity of petechial fever and bubo 
plague. A petechial fever was at that time prevalent all 
over Italy, whilst in 1524 bubonic plague carried off 500 
people in Milan. I find it hard to accept the account given 
by. Jovius as being that of an unequivocal outbreak of 
famine dropsy. But it is an excellent example of the 
obscurity from which the condition had to emerge befere 
establishing itself as a clinical entity. 

There is a similar reference to dropsy in Vander Mye’s 
description of the diseases which broke out during the siege 
of Breda in 1625. ‘‘Of those who were afflicted with the 
flue,’’ he says, ‘‘ few escaped. ...... They afterwards became 
bloated, relaxed, and dropsical. Watery swellings of the 
testicles were frequent. ...... Some died early in the disease 
—viz., those who had seldom any evacuation of blood by the 
nose or stool, and seemed from the beginning indolent and 
blown up as it were with wind. Their stools were greasy, 
foetid, and of various colours, but not frequent.’’ Sydenham 
quotes aS a common saying ‘‘ubi desinit scorbutus, ibi 
incipit hydrops.’’ I cannot find any other reference to this 
as @ common saying in contemporary writers on either 
alisease. 

The Highteenth Century. 

in the wars and famines of the eighteenth century there 
‘are a few bare statements of the occurrence of cedema 
without exact enough descriptions to identify a true famine 
dropsy. But J. Lind gives an extract from a letter written 
by the surgeon of the America ship-of-war, dated Nov. 11th, 
1762, which shows that an observer familiar with scurvy 
was struck by the novelty of a form in which dropsy was a 
predominant symptom. ‘ Hight or nine hundred men of the 
East India squadron were lost from an extraordinary species 
OL SCURVY Ya5.cae: The disease most commonly began with a 
soft swelling of the legs,’? mounting up until ‘‘ the patients 
daboured under an universal dropsy, accompanied with 
‘swelled putrified gums, a stiffness at the joints of the 
knees, livid stains, and scorbutic spots. ...... They all died 
of a suffocation from water except those from whom the 
water was constantly drained off by the means before 
mentioned (i.e., tapping) and they, after languishing for 
some time. expired at length when reduced almost to 
perfect skeletons.” 

_ Although C. Maase and H. Zondek refer to Sir John 
Pringle as describing dropsy in the British Army during 
the Netherlands campaign of 1742-1748, I do not find 
any resemblance between the conditions mentioned by 
Pringle and famine dropsy. 
v4 long continuance of these fevers ‘(i.e., remitting and 
intermitting) or frequent relapses into them brought on 
visceral obstructions, ending in a dropsy or jaundice.” I 
have failed to discover the original from which Holzhausen 
whose book was published in 1912) took his quotation con- 
cerning the observation of famine dropsy during Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow in 1812. It is possible that it occurs 
in von Roos’s ‘‘ Recollections.’ The passage is as follows: 


Bs | Being the substance of an address delivered at the History of 
Medicine Section of the Royal Society of Medicine. 


In one sentence he says: 


‘The great majority of the thousands who had up to the 
present perished were plainly victims of exhaustion, 9 
marasmus, as the premonitory signs of these conditions 
manifested themselves by swellings of the limbs. Quite aj 
the beginning of the campaign the frequent occurrence o} 
such an ‘‘cedema’”’ attracted the attention of the Wurtem. 
berg Staff-Surgeon Koellreutter. a 
First Reliable Account of Famine-dropsy. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century there 
were several opportunities for observing the effects of want 
and famine during times of peace. In the Irish famine of 183 
R. B. Holland observed cedema in some of the victims. But 
in a discussion at the Société de Médecine de Gand in 1847 ig 
found the first clear and reliable account of famine dropsy 
and its post-mortem appearances. A. C. Lados described the 
autopsy in a case of death from starvation, saying ‘‘ serosity 
infiltrated all the tissues and collected in the various cavities 
of the body.” D. B. J. Mareska said: ‘‘It is bread that 
will cure them. ...... Many others have died solely from 
insufficient nutrition. In these latter above all one obseryes 
an excessive emaciation produced slowly and without obvious 
functional disorder: but soon the extremities become infil. 
trated, respiration becomes embarrassed, and symptoms 9 
dropsy of the chest are manifested. After death one finds a 
large serous effusion in the pleura, and particularly in the 
pericardium.’”? This I regard as the first unequivoca) 
description of famine dropsy. 

The Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences Médicales 
contains in three articles most definite accounts of the 
cedema resulting from starvation. By 1878 famine dropsy 
has become a well-recognised clinical entity with its Latin 
title of ‘‘hydrops famelicus.’’ Under ‘‘ Anasarque,”’ we 
read, ‘‘it constitutes the most ordinary phenomena of the 
grave general state produced in individuals subjected tc 
insufficient alimentation,’’ and in the wretched inmate; 
of prisons. Of ‘‘cedema,”’ it is stated, ‘‘ finally dropsies 
have for a long time past been observed in the starving 
(hydrops famelicus) in besieged towns during great famines 
(disette des Flandres, epidémies d’Anzin, d’Hichfeld, de 
Chemnitz, &c.).”’> Famine dropsy had thus been. pretty 
definitely recognised in Europe during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But the observations were superficia! 
and not very scientific. 





Beginnings of Work on the Problem in India, 

It is to India that we must transfer our historical 
inquiries to come upon the beginnings of scientific work on 
this problem. Digby sums up the difficulties which con. 
fronted the officers of the Indian Medical Service in the 
investigation of the famine of 1877-78 in his book ‘ The 
Famine Campaign in Southern India.’’ ‘‘ Village officers,” 
he says, ‘‘ had been warned that no one was to be permitted 
to die of want, and consequently no death had been returned 
under that heading.’’ - 

Fortunately the sanitary officer of Madras was Dr. W. R. 
Cornish, who had published in 1865 his ‘‘ Observations on 
the Nature of the Food of the Inhabitants of Southern India 
and on Prison Dietaries in the Madras Presidency.’’ We 
may almost date the modern scientific study of famine 
dropsy from Cornish’s paper. For he recognised that beri 
beri, lathyrism, and scurvy were not identical with 
starvation dropsy, and discussed the effect of transferring 
certain long-sentence prisoners from Salem jail to Madras. 
where they received a different dietary; these men became 
unhealthy, and within three months six of the one hundred 
died of diseases of a scorbutic type, such as diarrhoea and 
dropsy. Elsewhere he speaks of a general impression ol 
medical officers that those who subsist chiefly on rice suffer 
from decay of vital powers, dyspepsia, and ulceration of 
mucous surfaces of the large intestine. Cornish’s observa- 
tions before the famine of 1877 were not limited to his experi- 
ence with these prisoners. In 1872 men of a detachment of 
native troops, sent from Burmah to occupy a post on the 
Arracan river, in coéperation with the Lushai expedition, 
had no market at hand in which to buy animal food; in 
attempting to live on their rations they sickened and died in 
large numbers; Cornish recorded 901 hospital admissions 
and 27 deaths (dropsy 12, debility 5). 

Digby has left a careful and impartial account of the 1877 
famine from a non-medical standpoint. He quotes severa! 
passages which show how striking a symptom dropsy was 
during this famine. Twice the correspondent of the Friend 
of India is his authority. ‘‘ Dr. Ross, of Nellore, told me 
(i.e., the correspondent) that he had not found the dropsy as 
invariably fatal as other medical men have represented it to 
be; he seemed to think its ending in death or not depended 
on the extent to which the diarrhoea that preceded it had 
gone.’’? This correspondent is quoted again as saying, ey 
saw altogether about 30 cases of extreme emaciation, as bad 
as the worst cases in the Madras relief camps. About half 
of them were suffering from diarrhoea or from the fatal 
dropsy that often follows the diarrhcea.’”’ Cornish 18 


quoted by Digby as having seen old men and old 
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women bloated with dropsy. So we begin to form 
\igome mental picture of famine and its attendant oedema. 
| Presently the Government of India sent as a special famine 
F commissioner Sir Richard Temple, who advised the Govern- 
‘ment that the relief ration of grain might be somewhat 
)'yeduced. and reported that on this reduced ration the famine 
sufferers grew fat. Cornish retorted with a minute to the 
| Madras Government which deserves to be remembered. 

“yen in the weight test some caution is necessary, for 
, many of the people who come into camps appear to be filling 
out and fattening when in reality they are getting dropsical 
and in a fair way to die.”’ In this minute he names 
the following results of jail punishment in the form of 
|;reduced rations. ‘‘ Great increase of sickness and mortality 
from the diseases such as now fill our famine camps— 
\yiz., sloughing ulcers, bowel complaints, dropsy and 
/}impoverished blood. ...... I never now hear of increase of 
bowel disorders and dropsies in a jail without at once 
\' suspecting tampering with the food, or privation in the 
|\district furnishing the prisoners.’’ The British Medical 
Journal paid a just tribute to Cornish’s efforts, praising in 
_ particular ‘‘the boldness and honesty with which that 
/officer resisted the measures of Sir Richard Temple 
) measures which at one time threatened to destroy more 
. people than the famine.’’ Cornish, moreover, obstinately 
| maintained that the principal factor in the production of 


this form of dropsy was deficiency of nitrogenous food. 


. A. Porter, another officer of the Indian Medical Service, 
, published accurate observations of famine-dropsy, made 


when in medical charge of a relief camp during 1877-78 in 
/ the Madras Presidency. He was the first to record the post- 
‘mortem appearance now regarded as the crucial sign of 


\ famine-dropsy. He draws attention to the total absence of 





fat in the body and to its replacement by cedema. Thence- 
forth, until the recent war, there seems no sign of work on 
the subject except in India and the East, where the problem 
was being slowly and quickly elucidated. 
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bi Epidemic Dropsy in Mauritius. 


1 Whilst the memory of the famine of 1877 and its attendant 


Fh 


/ not confined to the impoverished and sickly. 
| that Calcutta was undoubtedly the centre from which the 


| Shillong, and Mauritius. 
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) dropsy was still fresh in the minds of medical officers in 
‘India, a strange form was noticed in Indian coolies imported 
‘into the island of Mauritius. This outbreak has been 
fully described by K. Macleod in Allbutt’s ‘‘ System of 
-Medicine’’ under the name ‘‘epidemic dropsy,’’ and this 
}term has come into fairly general use, until it covers, I 
‘think, too many obscure dropsies to have any exact meaning. 
There is no evidence to prove that the Mauritius ‘‘ epidemic 
dropsy’*’ bore any relation to famine-dropsy, and many 
material points suggest that it was due to other causes. 
Macleod lays stress on the fact that it was a febrile disease, 
He states 


disease was carried to other places—to Dacca, Sylhet, 
Calcutta was not affected by the 
Madras famine of 1877, but in that year epidemic dropsy 
‘appeared in the southern suburbs of Calcutta, in the island 
“of Mauritius, and also in the tea-gardens of Assam and 
Sylhet, where it remained an unsolved puzzle with many 
' diagnostic labels, such as kala-azar and beri-beri, until Giles 
' reported in 1890 that the so-called ‘‘ unhealthy” gardens in 


| Assam were full of coolies suffering from ankylostomiasis. 








eat except potatoes. 


Onwards the 


) The connexion of the Mauritius dropsy is more direct with 
7 a “unhealthy’’ gardens than with the famine-dropsy of 
Madras. 


After this time no interest seems to have been taken in 

famine dropsy outside of India where a good deal of work 
, Was quietly carried on. The elucidation of the problems of 
beri-beri brought other forms of dropsy under investigation, 
and from time to time the term ‘‘epidemic dropsy’”’ was 
used to describe food deficiency cedemas which did not fall 
| into line with beri-beri. Lieutenant-Colonel E. D. W. 
Greig, I.M.S., devoted a good deal of attention to this 
) problem. In January, 1914, a committee of inquiry, over 
Which Colonel Greig presided, gave in the course of a 
report to the India Office on beri-beri in Lebong the 
following classification of known deficiency diseases :— 
4) beri-beri; (2) ship’s beri-beri; (3) epidemic dropsy ; 
(4) scurvy. With the war history becomes too modern 
to necessitate more than the briefest references. The 
first appearance-of famine-dropsy during the war was at 
Lille in October, 1914. The Germans had occupied and 
Stripped the town, many of its inhabitants had nothing to 
This dietary produced many cases 
of a general anasarca without albuminuria. From 1915 
disease was observed among the famine- 
Stricken populations in Galicia and Poland, and in German 
prison camps. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN WEIHAIWELI. 

IN his report for 1919 the Commissioner, Sir James 
H, Stewart Lockhart, K.C.M.G., says that the general health 
conditions of the European residents and visitors during the 
summer were very good, the.only cases of any importance 
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requiring treatment being ten cases of dysentery, only three 
of which were serious. Among the Chinese population there 
was a Sharp outbreak of cholera during August and September. 
The outbreak was not peculiar to this territory, as cholera 
was widespread throughout the north of China and extended 
as far as the island of Formosa, where the disease was 
especially virulent. In a territory with an area of 285 square 
miles and a population of 150,000 inhabiting more than 300 
villages the situation was not an easy one to deal with 
effectively, but Dr. W. McN. Muat, the senior medical officer, 
with the small medical and sanitary staff under his control, 
did all that was possible in the circumstances, and deserves 
great credit for the skill and tact with which he dealt with 
a very trying situation. The treatment adopted was that of 
saline transfusion, and of the 232 cases treated the rate of 
mortality was 22°8 per cent. The greater number of these 
cases arrived in hospital in a moribund condition; but 
many being clothed in their burial garments still recovered. 
Three transfusion stations were established and were much 
appreciated by the Chinese. Jemadar Siddiq Ahmed, Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon, attached to the detachment of the Ist 
XVIII. Infantry stationed there, rendered Dr. Muat great 
assistance. His services, which were volunteered, proved oi 
great value and were very much appreciated. The native 
Chinese medical assistant, Mr. Lu, and the other Chinese 
attached to the hospital worked day and night during the 
epidemic and deserve special recognition. The medical staff 
was strengthened by the arrival in December of Dr. J. E. 
Barnes, who was appointed to be junior medical officer and 
a medical officer of health for the territory of Weihaiwei. 

Progress has been made with improvements which are 
being carried out on the Island of Liu Kung in order to make 
it a health resort in every way satisfactory for the navy,,. 
and the erection of the model village for the housing 
of Chinese employed by the naval authorities has been 
completed. Surgeon-Commander J. R. Muir R.N., who dis- 
charged the duties of medical officer of health on the island 
in a most efficient manner and who was a strong supporter: 
of the improvements mentioned, left for home and was 
succeeded as M.O.H. by Surgeon-Commander P. L. Crosbie, 
R.N. The highest barometric reading obtained was 30°864 
in March and the lowest 29°294 in the same month, the 
average monthly range being 0°723. The highest and lowest 
temperatures were 95° F.in June.and August and 9° F. in 
February. Rain or snow fell on 54 days, the total collected. 
being 18°17 inches. Asaresult of this abnormal drought the 
crops were almost a total failure. 


REPEATED DREAMS. 

THE following description of a series of dreams, or a dream- 
sequence, has been sent to us by a correspondent who, 
although not a medical man, is both by knowledge and by 
daily occupation in constant contact with medical thought. 
His object in sending us the detailed account is mainly to 
know whether such documents, stated accurately and 
accompanied by a close relation of accompanying circum- 
stances—e.g., usual habits and transgression from usuak 
habits in respect of food, drink, hour of retirement, employ- 
ment of time during the day or during the time immediately 
preceding retirement—would be likely to assist the practical 
neurologist. The writer states that the dream-sequence has 
been built up dream by dream, and latterly sometimes dreamt 
in its entirety, that it has been an affair of the last 30 years, 
and represents a constantly repeated actual experience. 


Some 30 years ago the sleeper began every night to dream that he 
wandered out of a great library into a huge cellar or garret full of 
piled-up volumes which he had lost sight of, wished ardently to 
re-possess and refer to, but could not somehow touch or decipher. 
He felt a sense of restraint and discomfort, and the black soft dust 
on and round the books was choking. Doubtless at this point he 
was unconsciously exercising inhibition of urine, and, having 
succeeded, he generally became easier and wandered back into the 
first library, which had now grown like that of Monsieur d’ Astragale 
in ‘‘La Cuisine de la Reine Pédocque.”’ It was paved with black 
and white squares (lozenge-wise) and surrounded by orreries, 
astrolabes, and ancient globes. The books on the shelves suggested 
the brown folios in the Bodleian, and there was a sense of light in 
the room and of relief in the dreamer. He is, as a matter of fact, 
much concerned with books and familiar with the Bodleian and 
other large libraries, but it is the vesicular aspect of these dreams, 
or slight nightmares, that should be considered rather than the 
origin of the scenario. 

Dream 2 probably began to be dreamed after dream 1] just 
described, though of this the sleeper is not sure. In dream 2 the 
sleeper was at the seaside in late autumn. He shivered at sight of a 
very full but misty sea and bathed in a swimming-bath full of 
steaming water. 

Dream 3 now added itself to dreams 1 and 2. The sleeper 
wandered along a wooded river-bank and easily hooked very large 
fish, not trout, but large flabby creatures that could never be 
landed and fell off the hook as though their flesh had been boiled 
Inhibition doubtless occurred at this point. The urine was retained, 
and, less anxious, the sleeper went up among mountains, where 
roads ended among heather. Here again came in the sense of con- 
fusion and anxiety and there was a struggle to remember the 
locality and its name. Sometimes, though the sleeper is not sure of 
this, it was dimly remembered to be near Llyn Crafnant (Wales) or 
in Wicklow Gap. As this dream 3 closed the sleeper felt that at last 
he would be able to take this delightful walk, long promised te 
himself but never yet achieved, The walk was, of course, neve 
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taken, then or inwaking hours. Dream 3 was occasionally succeeded 
by dream 2. : : 

For a number of years these dreams were dreamt in a sequence, 
as 1-2-3 or 1-3-2, Dreams 4 and 5 belong to the air-raid period in 
London, When they hooked on to 1-3, dream 1 had almost 
disappeared from the sequence. In dream 4 the sleeper visited a 
country house in a definitely-visioned landscape near a wide river 
(? Wye, at Symond’s Yat) and was féted by pleasant friends. He 
then (dream 5) visited in winter a country house in a foggy, much 
canalised region, where he was agreeably reconciled to friends for 
many years estranged from him. Dream 6, which probably began 
to follow on 5 after the air-raid period, was a walk through meadows 
along a grand curving river (? the Lee between Blarney and Cork), 
which flowed outside a city of noble-looking spires and collegiate 
buildings, glowing in sunset or late evening sunshine. The 
sleeper, an Oxford man, generously understood this to be 
Cambridge. He then latterly—since perhaps seeing the inner 
quad at Jesus College, Oxford, which he had never been into 
before May, 1920—has gone across the city and has entered 
his own (Oxford) college, passing into a very. fine old medieval 
quad (non-existent), wondering why he had hitherto not known 
of it, visiting undergraduates in their rooms, and experiencing the 
common dream-phenomenon of being back at school late in life. 

In dream 7 there are no human beings and the water is only 
represented by a bath, understood to be for hot water, and reached 
after a dangerous oblique squeeze along an open gallery with a 
railing less than 2 feet high. This episode is always part of a house- 
hunting dream, when the sleeper visits various vacant tenements 
and pulls up, intensely conscious of his surroundings, in’an 
immense dilapidated hall with a chapel-like roof. The dreamer 
understands that the rent of this house is low, for it is a little 
squalid and it is in the south of London among slum-like suburbs. 
*“ How well we could have entertained here in the days of our 
prosperity,’’ he exclaims before waking, but the dust and the dingi- 
ness suggest drean. 1 and are symbolic of repression and anxiety. 

And so for the present, our correspondent states, the 
sequence ends, but sometimes on waking the sleeper is aware 
that he has touched on every episode, however lightly, 
from dream 2 to dream 7. 


EPIDEMICS ATTRIBUTED TO A COW. 


IN regard to the alarmist story of extensive epidemics due 
to infection from a cow, which gained currency in the daily 
press, Dr. J. B. Miller, medical officer of health for the 
Burgh of Kirkintilloch, tells us that there has been an out- 
break of small-pox in the burgh during November, 30 zases; 
of whom 10 died. Seven of the fatal cases were unvaccinated, 
3 (adults aged from 40-60) vaccinated in infancy only; 29 of 
the series were due to contact with an unrecognised case 
Three cases of typhus (none fatal) had also occurred, all ina 
family ocenpying a dirty, vermin-infested house. In Bearsden 
(a village eight miles from Kirkintilloch) at the end of 1918 
and beginning of 1919 there were over 200 cases (three fatal) 
of. septic sore-throat, attributed by Dr. Lauder Thomson, 
M.O.H. for the county, after bacteriological examination, to 
a cow suffering from ‘‘ weed of the udder.’’ Dr. Miller is 
doubtless right in thinking that an ingenious journalist has 
mixed up the two reports. 


BLINDING FILM STUDIO LIGHTS. 


PUBLIC attention has recently been called to this subject 
by a decision of the Actors’ Association to approach the 
Ministry of Health on the question of the lights now 
in use in certain film studios. The Association pro- 
poses to approach the Council of British Ophthalmo- 
logists. It appears that three separate complaints of the 
excessive brightness of these lights have come before the 
Association ina few weeks. In one case—that of a leading 
young film actress—the effect, according to Sir Anderson 
Critchett, who was consulted by her, in addition to pain and 
photophobia, was an actual damage to the sight of one eye, 
which, however, it was hoped might only be of a temporary 
character. 

The danger to the eyes from exposure to excessively 
bright light is well known under the names of “electric 
ophthalmia’”’ and ‘‘eclipse blindness.’’ It is twofold: 
in the first place a conjunctival irritation, accompanied 
by a good deal of photophobia, comes on a few hours after 
exposure to bright light—an effect not really serious, but 
extremely alarming to the patient; in the second place, 
an actual damage to the macular region of the retina 
occurs, which in extreme cases may lead to a permanent 
diminution of vision. The matter is one in which we think 
the film actors concerned are entitled to protection. It is 


Said that the tendency of late has been to increase the 
lighting of film studios enormously in this country as a 
result of American competition, and it is to be hoped that 


the British Council of Ophthalmologists will lend the 
weight of their authority to its legal limitation. It is all 
very well for the film companies to say, as one of them did, 
that the making of pictures is a business, and that if the 
artists, who are clearly instructed not to look into the 
lights, do so out of curiosity, they alone must be held 
responsible. If the brightness of studio lights is allowed to 
iin unregulated accidents will certainly happen. The 
juestion is, Which is of greater national importance—un- 
restricted competition with America in the production of 
films, or the safeguarding of the sight not only of film artists 
but of any others who might be imprudent enough to look 
into these lights with unprotected eyes ? 














GLUTEAL BURSA. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 
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S1iR,—Reading Mr. W, H. Ogilvie’s case of gluteal burse — 
in your issue of Nov. 20th (Clinical Section, R.S.M.) recalls — 
the case of a middle-aged tailor I saw at Richmond in 1867 _ 
and from whom I removed two thickened, flattened and 


inflamed gluteal burs about the size of duck eggs, which 


were so tender that they prevented him from following his | 


occupation with any degree of comfort. 
Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Abergele, Dec. 1st, 1920. 


FLIES IN A CHIGLD’S EAR. 
‘To the Editor of THE LANCET, 


A. Bowes ELLIoTT, F.R.C,S, 


Sirx,—I think the following case must be sufficiently rare. 


to be recorded. On Oct. 7th a woman brought her son 
(aged 12) to me because he had lately become deaf. Exactly 
how long this had been she.did not know. I examined 
the boy’s ears, finding cerumen in both, and directed the 


mother to put a few drops of hydrogen peroxide in night and © 


morning and to bring the boy to me again in two days’ 
time. They returned on the 9th, and on syringing the right 
ear a mass came away, which on examination proved to be 
five house-flies embedded in cerumen; from the left ear 
came cerumen only. Both membranes were rétracted, and 
on the floor of the bony portion of the right meatus were 
granulations, which have since disappeared. : . 

I do not think the boy could have placed the flies in his ear 
himself, as they were so far in. My partner, Dr. H. R. 
Fisher, suggests that the eggs were deposited in. the boy’s 
ear whilst he slept, and that they went through the larval 
and pupal stages in the meatus. I think this must be the 
explanation. 

Atherstone, Warwick. 


Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 
been received from — 
A.—Dr. A. ‘Armstrong, Edin- | M.—Dr. W. J. Maguire, Dublin; 
burgh ; Dr. W. Attlee, Windsor ; The Milk Industry, Gond., 
Mr. E. L. Atkinson, Lond.; Editor of ; Messrs. Masson and 


Actors’ Orphanage, Lond. Co., Paris; Mr. J. E. May, 
B.—Prof. A. E. Boycott, Lond.; 


D. 8. Pracy. 





Dr. P. Bartholow, New York; 
Mr, E. Berliner, Washington; 
Dr. G. Blacker, Lond.; Dr. 
A. D. Bigland, Liverpool; Mr. 
H. Brown, Lond.; Mr. W. G. 
Ball, Lond.; Prof. J. Borenius, 
Lond.; Mr. J. Burns, Edin- 
burgh; Dr. C. R. Box, Lond.; 
Dr. H. Bryn, Trondhiem; Mr. 
G. Bethell, Lond.; Mr.- W. H. 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, _ 


Lond.; Ministry of Pensions, - 


Lond.; Dr. T. W. Mitchell, 
Hadlow; Ministry of Health, 


Lond.; Manchester, Chief Con- 


stable of; Dr. J. B. Miller, 
Bishopbriggs; Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Lond. © 


N.—National Alliance of Em- 


ployers and Employed, Lond. 


0.—Dr. J. Oliver, Lond.; Dr. R. A, 
O’Brien, Lond. iz 
P.—Sir A. Pearson, Lond.; Panel 
Committee for the County of 
London; Mr. W. H. Pettifor, 
Lond:; * Dr. FP. 3. Poyntom: 
Lond.; Poplar Dispensary for 
the Prevention of Consumption, 
Lond.; Dr. D. P. Priestley, 

Lond. 
R.—Royal Institution, Lond.; Dr, 
A. K. Roche, Edinburgh; Dr. 
S. M. Ross, Derby; Dr. J. D. 
Rolleston, Lond.; Royal Sur- 


Battle, Lond. 

C.—Chadwick Trust, Lond., Sec. 
of; Dr. H. P. Cholmeley, Forest 
Row; Dr. R. Craik, Lond.; Dr. 
F.. G. Clemow, Constantinople ; 
Dr, W. Cramer, Lond.;- Dr. 
A. M. Cato, Lond. 

D.—Prof. N. Dobrovolskaya, Tel- 
el-Kebir; Mr. H. Dickinson, 
Lond.; Mrs. V, Donnet, Lond.; 
Myr. P. Dunn, Lond.:; Dr. Y. 
Dickinson, Lond.; Messrs. 
Down Bros., Lond. 

E.—fugenics Education Society, 
Lond.; Mr. A. B. Elliott, Aber- 


gele; Dr. UL. Evans, Lond.; S. Russ, Lond.; Prof. F. F. 
* Highteen Years in.I.M.S.” Roget, Vandceuvres; Mr, H. B. 
F.—Dr. W. Fletcher, Kuala Roderick, Cambridge; Royal 
Lumpur; Mr. H. A. T. Fair- Society of Medicine, Lond.; 
bank, Lond.; Mr. §S. Fried- Sir A. Reid, Bournemouth; 


berger, Philadelphia; Dr. R. M. 
Fraser, Belfast. 

G.—Dr. W. E. Gye, Lond.; Great 
Northern Central Hospital, 
Lond.; Mr. G. R. Girdlestone, 
Oxford. 4 

H.—Major T. W. Harley, I.M.S., 


Royal Society, Lond.; Royal 
Sanitary Institute, Lond.  — 
$.—Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, Lond.; Dr. W. D. D. 
Small, Edinburgh; Dr, - D. 
Sommerville, Lond.; Dr. H. 


' gical Aid Society, Lond.; Prof. 


Madura; Mr. EK. Harvey, Lond.;: 
Dr. Henson, Lond.; Mr. C. W. 
Huss, Cardiff; Dr. A. J. Hall, 


Sutherland, Lond.; Dr. T. H.C. 
Stevenson, Lond.; Scientific 
and Industrial Research Dept., 


Lond., Sec. of; Société des 
Sciences Médicales et Biolo- 
giques de Montpellier; Dr. 


Sheffield; Hunterian Society, 
Lond.; Messys. Hempsons, 


Lond.; Mr. G. Henly, Willen- S. H. Stewart, Wuaiteabbey: 
are Pe Seen re ns Dr. H. Stanley Jones, Netley. 

) a 1Ca ‘ : ‘ “ ; 
Committee, Hon. Sec. of; T.—Mr. G. Thieme, Leipzig. 


V.—Dr. A. L. Vischer, Basel; 
Mr. H. W. Verdon, Brighton. 
W.—Dr. E. Ward, Paignton; 
Sir B. C. A. Windle, Toronto; 
Dr, C. H. Warner, Nottingham ; 
Dr. E. W. A. Walker, Oxford; 
West London Post-Graduate 
College, Sec. of; Mr. W. A. 
Winchester, Bristol; Dr. P. 
Wilde, Bath; Dr. C. White, 
Lond,: Sir W. I. de C. Wheeler, 
Dublin; Dr. W. N. W. Watson, 
Bradford; West London Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, Hon. Sec. 

Y.—Dr. A. G. Yates, Sheffield. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Lond.; Major W. E. Home, 
R.A.M.C.; Prof. F. G. Hopkins, 
Cambridge; Harveian Society 
of London. 

I.—Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, Lond. 

J.—Dr. F. H. Jacob, Nottingham. 

K.—Dr. E. F. Kerby, Lond.; Dr. 
D. Keilin, Cambridge. 

L.—Dr. E. C. Lowe, Southport; 
Dr. R. B. Low, Lond.; London 
Dermatological Society; Dr. 
J. C. G. Ledingham, Lond.; 
Prof. J. A. Lindsay, Belfast; 


Dr. Lockhart-Mummery, Lond. |! Z.—Dr. Zoeller, Paris. 
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THE LANCET, Decemser 18, 1920. 


THE | 
Horace Dobell Xecture 
EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF 


SPIROCHATA DUTTONI, 
THE PARASITE OF TICK FEVER. 
Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of 
London on Nov. 2nd, 1920, 


By MAs.-GEN. Sir WILLIAM B. LEISHMAN, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.F.P.S., 
LL.D., F.R.S., K.H.P., 


DIRECTOR OF PATHOLOGY, ARMY MEDICAL, DEPARTMENT. 


ON AN 


IT is my first anda very pleasant duty to thank you 
most sincerely for the high honour you have paid me in 
inviting me to deliver the Horace Dobell lecture, and 
I am further deeply in the debt of the Royal College 
for their courtesy in permitting me to postpone its 
delivery on several occasions since the date originally 
fixed in 1914. Not only has an interval of years elapsed 
since I carried out most of the experimental work 
which I shall describe, but I have been unfortunate 
enough to lose some of my records and sketches, which 
disappeared during the period of great stress under 
which the great work of the Vaccine Department of 
the Royal Army Medical College was cartied on. 
Enough, however, remains to enable me to put before 
you some hitherto unpublished observations, many of 
them verified by my re-examination of microscopic 
specimens, while I am also glad of the opportunity of 
revising my work as a whole in the light of much that 
has recently been done and written on the same 
subject, or on others with which it stands in intimate 
relation. 

The subject of the pathogenic spirochetes is one 
in which I have always taken a deep interest, and 
during the last 15 years I have devoted a large part 
of my free time to their observation. Those with 
which I have worked, at one time or another, have 
been Treponema pallidum and the spirochetes associated 
with yaws, Vincent’s angina phagedeenic tropical 
ulcer, and those responsible for the different varieties 
of relapsing fever. The largest part of this work has 
been devoted to the last-named group of organisms, and 
in particular to the African variety—tick fever—caused 
by the Spirocheta duttoni, and’ I have on several 
occasions published the results obtained at various 
stages of my inquiries. The Subject has expanded so 
enormously of late years, and touches, or is touched, on 
sO many sides by researches on other spirochetal 
infections that it must be my endeavour to speak as 
generally as may be and to introduce detail only where 
this is called for in illustration or support of some 
essential point. Anything of the nature of a historical 
account of the experimental investigation of tick fever 
and of its cause, the Spirocheta duttoni, would be quite 
impossible within my limits of time, and for the same 
reason I must touch but lightly on the valuable work of 
many observers in many lands, even when this work 
appears to call for detailed comment on account of its 
Criticism of some of my own. I trust this may be borne 
in mind if I appear not to do full justice to the observa- 
tions of any particular worker. 

I propose to deal with my subject on the following 
lines: first, with a condensed account of some of my 
earlier work ; secondly, with work which has either not 
been published or only briefly mentioned : thirdly, with 
the work of others on the same or closely related 
branches of inquiry which appears to have a bearing 
upon the life-history of Sp. duttoni. 


EARLY WORK. 
Differentiation and Cultivation. 

Some of my earliest work on the Subject was a study 
of the morphology of the spirochetes of the different 
relapsing fevers, and an investigation of the differentia- 
tion of the European form, due to Spirocheta recurrentis, 


from the African form, due to Spirocheta duttoni. 
No. 5077, 








I studied these two spirochxtes from material obtained 
from Fraenkel and kept alive by passage through mice. 
Both their animal reactions and morphology were compared 
and contrasted with the experience recorded by others. I 
need say no more on this point than that the impression I 
then formed has been strengthened by my later experience, 
This was that it is a very difficult if not impossible task 
to differentiate these spirochetes by any morphological 
characteristics owing to the great variety of forms and size 
which one encounters in specimens taken at various stages 
of an attack and by varying the method of collection, 
fixation, and staining. Almost all of the points usually 
quoted as distinctive of one or other species I have 
encountered within a single species by varying the condi- 
tions just mentioned. I would speak almost as strongly 
with regard to differences founded on the animal reactions 
of the strains. These I have found, in the case of the 
strains with which I have worked, to be very inconstant ; 
and although, personally, I have done but little in the way 
of the cross-immunisation of laboratory animals I am not 
inclined to attach great importance to these in view of the 
individual differences I have encountered in the degree of 
immunity conferred on monkeys and mice infected in my 
experiments with Sp. duttoni. The uncertain factors of 
dosage and the individual resistance of the animal must, I 
think, count largely in the results of such cross-immunity 
experiments. 

The same remarks apply to the other strains of relapsing 
fever, which have from time to time been described, and it 
cannot at present be asserted with any degree of confidence 
how many varieties there are of either the African, the 
European, the Indian, or the American forms. All that I 
think it is possible to say at present is that the human 
relapsing fevers are all due te spirochetes which cannot 
with certainty be distinguished one from the other by 
morphology or by animal reactions, and that they probably 
owe such differences as we find in them to the influences of 
locality and to differences in their arthropod vectors. In 
this I agree with the views expressed by Fantham. 


A Phenomenon of Aggregated Sptrochetes. 
I need perhaps hardly say that I, like most other 


workers on these elusive organisms, have spent much 
| time on attempts at artificial cultivation of the spiro- 


chetes. I have not met with anything that I can 
regard as a success, although on one occasion I was 
able to maintain the organisms alive and motile, as 
well as of proved virulence, for a period of 51 days by 
employing as a medium a mixture of nutrient agar and 
a broth prepared from the bodies of medicinal leeches. 

My observations of the prolonged vitality of the spiro- 
cheetes in these animals and the interesting changes which 
they underwent in them was my reason for employing this 
unusual material of culture. Still, successful transplanta- 
tion from tube to tube failed here, as always in my hands. 
At the same time I should like to put on record that I have 
once observed in vitro in one of my cultivation experiments, 
conducted with citrated mouse blood maintained at a, low 
temperature, a phenomenon which has left me with avery 
strong hope that truly successful cultures of these organisms 
may yet be attained. In this specimen I observed not only 
an undoubted and great multiplication—that has been often 
noted—but the liviag and intensely motile spirochetes had 
aggregated themselves into most beautiful rosettes, precisely 
similar to those with which we are familiar in cultures of 
trypanosomes and leishmania. The perfectly regular 
radiate arrangement of these rosettes and intense rotatory 
movements of the individuals comprising them excluded any 
possibility of the arrangement being one of chance or 
degeneration. 


History of Tick-ingested Spirochetes. 

My experiments were, however, in the main directed 
towards the fate of spirochetes ingested by the tick, 
the mode of infection by tick-bite, and the manner in 
which hereditary transmission of the organisms takes 
place in the tick. At the time I commenced there 
appeared to be little doubt upon many of these points 
since the work of Dutton and Todd and others of the 
earlier investigators, and, later, that of Koch, appeared 
to make of it a simple and obvious story. 

Koch, for example, had traced the Spirochetes from their 
passage through the walls of the tick’s gut into the body 
cavity and organs of the tick and found them in large 
numbers in the ovarian tissue; there they penetrated into 
the young ova, where they could often be seen in numbers. 
They increased rapidly as the development of the larva and 
nymph proceeded, until, as he said, they were eventually 
masked by the growth of the tissues of the young tick. 

Without in any way questioning the accuracy of these 
observations I was for a long time unable personally to 
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confirm them. After several failures to secure infection 
from the earliest batches of ticks sent to me by brother 
officers from Africa, I attributed this simply to the ticks not 
being infected, and was confirmed in this by my complete 
failure to detect spirochetes in any of them. When finally 
I did receive a batch whose bites infected a monkey I was, 
however, surprised to find that here, too, I could find no 
spirochetes in any of the ticks of the batch which I dissected. 
It was, of coursé, possible that infectivity was limited to one 
or two of these ticks, and that those I selected for investiga- 
tion were uninfected. 

However, as my experiments progressed with the known 
infected ticks, with which I was then able to provide myself 
by feeding them on animals ‘suffering: from relapsing fever, 
I still. found it ‘extremely hard to find any trace of 
spirocheetes in the body of a tick fed on heavily infected 
blood later than the tenth day after the feed. Similarly 
laborious “searches: in hundreds of- eggs. laid by heavily 
infected ticks, or dissected out of their ovaries; were also 
completely negative, and although in a subsequent communi- 
cation 1 was able to record that spirochetes had eventually 
been found in three‘ eggs, these were eggs of ticks which 
had been kept at comparatively high temperatures, and 
even under these conditions a visible infection of the egg 
with spirochetes was an extremely rare phenomenon. 

While these experiments were in progress I had been 
struck by the frequent occurrence in various parts of the 
body of the ticks of curious little clumps of granules, 
staining deeply with the reaction of chromatin, and highly 
refractile. ‘Che individual granules were usually rod-shaped 
and resembled minute bacteria, often with a diphtheroid- 
like beading or. segmentation; at other times they were 
spherical or oval. By appropriate staining or illumination 
it was often possible to demonstrate that individual. clumps 
of granules were contained Mm a definite and approximately 
circular matrix, usually unstainable, but sometimes very 
faintly tinged with blue by my stain. These granules were 
extremely irregular, both in their numbers and their dis- 
tribution in different ticks, the commonest site being within 
the cells lining the malpighian tubules and in the ovarian 
tissue. I shall not spend longer on their description, since 
their appearance and distribution have been recounted in 
my earlier-communications, and they are familiar to others 
who have worked on the same subject. They are also fairly 
well demonstrated in the micro-photographs which are 
shown. 

From the first I suspected these granules of being para- 
sitic, and of having some connexion with the spirochetes, 
so naturally my inquiries thenceforth were very largely 
connected with attempts to determine whether or no this 
was the case. Like most of those who have worked with 
this organism, I was interested in the curious changes which 
the spirochetes ingested by the tick undergo in the stomach 
of that animal. These have been described and figured by 
many besides myself, and the segmentation of the chrcmatin 
core of the spirocheete, as well as the appearance of lateral 
or terminal buds, are well known. These changes you may 
follow in the sketches which I have made from Sp. duttont 
and other spirochetes. I had myself before this made a 
close study of these changes in spirochaete blood kept under 
various conditions in vitro, and had gained avery strong 
impression that they were not degenerative, as they were 
usually held to be, but must serve some purpose in the life- 
history of the organism. 

Bearing this in. mind, I was impressed by the frequency 
with which identical changes were encountered in the 
spirochetes ingested by the tick when the gut contents were 
examined from day to day. Further than this, 1 remarked 
in many ticks that the almost complete disappearance of 
the spirochetes from the stomach of the tick often coincided 
with the appearance in that situation of great numbers of 
short rods or granules giving the chromatin reaction. Their 
resemblance to bacteria was considerable, but all attempts 
at cultivation failed, and I came to the conclusion that they 
were the segments of the chromatin of the ingested spiro- 
cheetes which had either been extruded by them when 
living or set free by their death. Careful dissections of 
ticks made with a view to study this point showed that in 
many cases, if not in all, there followed some days after 
the ingestion of heavily infected spirochzete blood a great 
increase of the granule clumps in the body of the tick, 
chiefly in the malpighian tubules and the genital tissues. 





Difficulties Encountered during Investigation. 

In connexion with this observation, and also in respect 
of the greater part of these investigations, I would lay 
stress on an unavoidable limitation of one’s work on 
ticks, whicH has the uncomfortable result of substituting 
conjecture for the certainty for which one might hope 
as a result of the painstaking and thorough investigation 
of a given point. 

_ Owing to their structure and nature it is only possible to 
determine the presence or absence of anything for which 
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one may be 1n search by sacrificing the tick and examining 
all the organs, tissues, and fluids; this search cannot, there- 
fore, be made on the same tick from day to day. Some have 
attempted to get over this by snipping off a leg—by which 
one obtains a sample of the coelomic fluid—or by incising 
the dorsal chitin and cutting off or aspirating the contents. 
of one of the prolapsed gastric diverticula ; but such pro- — 
cedures appear to.me very unsatisfactory, especially when 
negative results .are recorded, in view of the extreme 
irregularity, of distribution, of both the spirochetes and of 


| the bodies which may conceivably be derived from them. 


In consequence, one has had to employ the only alternative— 
to deal with one’s nymphs or adults in batches which are 
fed at the same time and submitted to identical experimental 
col litions, and then to dissect one .or more daily, trusting 
that the picture presented by the individual may be repre- 
sentative of that in the other members of the batch. I may 
perhaps be pardoned also. if I remind you of the labour 
necessary to carry through such an experiment as the daily 
investigation of members of two or three batches of ticks 
submitted, for example, to different grades. of temperature 
before or after feeding. Their dissection, the preparation 
of specimens of the various organs - and tissues,:and the 
prolonged microscopic study of these make heavy demands, 
and yet it is work which is not worth the doing unless one is 
prepared to devote. to it the time required. In illustration 
of this I may mention that I have on several occasions had 
to revise my conclusions on a particular experiment as a. 
result of a secoud prolonged search througn a series of films. 
On the other hand, I may claim that in most instances, 
indeed in all of the more important ones, I have repeated the: 
particular experiment several times, the results thus con- 
trolling one another and safeguarding one from the: drawing: 
of hasty conclusions. 5: Oj a. » iy cial 
Mode of Infection.  |° 


Early in my work I was able to show that the 
probable mode of infection in tick fever was not, as. 
had been usually assumed, through the inoculation of 
the spirochetes from the salivary secretions through 
the biting parts of the tick’s mouth but through the 
penetration of the infected secretions, passed by the: 
tick while gorging, into the wound caused by the bite. 
One of these secretions, the coxal fluid, had, I found, 
pronounced anticoagulating power, and this facilitates. 
the entrance of the virus if it should be present, as is 
undoubtedly the case at times, either in it or in the 
other fiuid voided by the tick, the white secretion of 
the malpighian tubules. = : 


This was demonstrated by an. interrupted feeding experi 
ment, in which a number of ticks were allowed to bite a 
monkey and after they had fed for some minutes, but passed 
no secretions, they were gently removed and placed on & 
second monkey, on which they finished their ‘meal and 
passed freely their secretions. The first monkey was not 
infected, but the second contracted a severe and ‘typical 
attack, while a mouse inoculated with some of the voided 
secretion also contracted the fever. ,This experiment has 
since been repeated by several other workers who have 
confirmed my result. At the same time another attempt 
of my own to repeat it failed, inasmuch as neither monkey 
was infected, nor was the mouse ‘inoculated with tke 
secretion, and this in spite of the fact that a spirochete 
was found on searching the centrifuged secretions used for 
the inoculation of the mouse. . 

I do not question that at times infection may occur 
through the bite alone of the tick; indeed, I have myself 
found spirochetes in the salivary gland, though only on one 
occasion. The granule clumps also are occasionally seen in 
the salivary cells, though neither as frequently nor in as 
great numbers as in other situations. Such a mode of 
transmission is, I fancy, less common in the actual infec- 
tion of man than the entrance of the virus held in the 
secretions through the wound caused by the bite. 

I have found that infection is by no means a certainty 
even when spirochetes are subsequently found in numbers 
in the tick which was employed, and, conversely, I have on 
very many occasions, I believe the majority, found no trace 
of a recognisable spirochete in the ticks concerned when & 
successful infection has followed on the bite of individuals 
which I had myself infected at various periods by allowing. 
them to gorge on infected mice or monkeys. 7 


) 


Influence of Temperature. 


These irregular results were the rule and not the 
exception in the case of ticks maintained at a moderate 
temperature, not exceeding 25°C., but different results. 
were obtained when they were kept at higher tempera- 


tures, either for a few days’ or for more prolonged 
periods. ae 
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I varied the conditions here on the assumption that one 
might be more likely to reproduce the results obtained by 
Koch and others, who worked in the endemic zone of tick 
fever, by approximating to the conditions of temperature 
there obtaining. A very large series of experiments were 
done to determine the influence of higher temperatures 
both on the infectivity of the ticks and on the spirocheetes 
which they had been allowed to ingest. One was encouraged 
to proceed with these by finding, as one soon did find, that 
the ingested spirochetes behaved in an unexpected and very 
suggestive manner when the ticks were kept at tempera- 
tures ranging from 25° to 37°C. These changes were of 
two kinds, and to each of them I attach considerable 
mportance. 

First, the- granule clumps I have described as being 
commonly encountered throughout all stages of the tick’s 
life, from the intra-ovarian egg onwards, showed very often, 
under the influence of warmer surroundings, a very definite 
change of shape; from being mostly small rods or Ovoids, 
as I have described, increasing numbers of them were found 
to have assumed a circular or coccoid form. They appeared 
to me also to have increased in numbers, but on this point 
it was not possible to be certain for the reasons I have 
already given. In the case of some of these granules I 
think this change was preliminary to their subsequent 
development into what 1 may speak of as ‘‘ young spiro- 
chetes.’”’ I was never successful in observing the develop- 
ment of these young spirochetes from granules in ticks 
prior to their having been fed on Spirochete blood in the 
laboratory ; but in ticks which were placed at the higher 
temperatures subsequent to a feed on infected blood the 
same changes were found in the granules, and in this case, 
as I shall recount later, I have seen such development. 


Secondly, a very remarkable difference was found on 
following from day to day the fate of ingested spirochzetes 
in the bodies of ticks fed at the same time on the same 
animal but subsequently divided into two or three lots, 
which were kept at different temperatures. Five of these 
experiments were carried through, involving many months 
of laborious work, and the results were of sufficient regularity 
to allow of the following general description. 


At temperatures below 25° CG. the spirochetes maintain 
their motility, characteristic Shape, and staining reactions 
for three or four days; after this they rapidly become 
motionless, distorted in Shape, tend to aggregate in 
tangles, and show very irregular staining. In the days 
following these changes become more pronounced, and it is 
increasingly difficult to find an unaltered spirochete, until, 
on or about the tenth day after the feed, they are found 
to have disappeared entirely from the gut. I mentioned 
earlier the liberation of the segments or granules of 
chromatin from the altered spirochxtes and the synchronous 
apparent increase in the number of the granules encountered 
in the Malpighian tubules, the generative organs, and 
elsewhere. No further changes were observed, though 
individual ticks of the batch were dissected and examined, 
sometimes months after the termination of the experiment. 
At the same time it is never safe to assert, at least, in my 
opinion, that a given tick which has once been fed on infected 
blood, or has been born from an infected mother, and 
ply. also the descendant of an infected grandmother, is 
ree from infectivity, for I have now and then encountered 
an odd spirochete or possibly a small tangle of them in some 
situation when prolonged search of the specimens from this 
tick and from others belonging to the same batch had, up to 
that time, been completely negative. 


Turning now to ticks kept after feeding at temperatures j 
above 25°C. Here it was found that comparatively little 
change occurred in the spirochetes during the first two or 
three days after the meal; thereafter they underwent the 
Same changes as have been described for the ticks kept at 
the low temperatures, but apparently with greater intensity 
and greater rapidity. By the eighth to the tenth day after 
the meal active unaltered spirochetes had either vanished 
completely from the tick’s body or were extremely hard to 
find. But--and this is the interesting point—at or about 
this same period there was a sudden reappearance of spiro- 
chetes in various tissues, but spirochetes of an altogether 
different type—small, delicate, faintly staining, and less 
regularly curved than those found in the blood. When 
first seen they were usually present in enormous numbers 
and. showed no increase’ inthe days following, rather 
a slow decline. It gave a strong impression of a simul- 
taneous development or origin rather than of a rapid | 
Process. of multiplication from a few individuals. They 
were found mostly in two situations: in the walls, not | 
the lumen, of the receptaculum of the stomach and of its 
diverticula, and in the cells lining the Malpighian tubules. | 
When liberated from these situations by teasing or crushing, 
and kept in a suitable medium, they showed active motility, | 
They varied in length from individuals the size of a cholera, 
Vibrio to ‘others almost as long as‘the blood forms. These 
“young spirochztes,”’ once they-had made’ their appearance, || 
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tended to persist in the ticks, and in most of the experiments 
in question I was still able to find them, often in great 
numbers, many months after the tick had been removed to 
the cool incubator, 

Another interesting point which was noticed in several 
of these experiments was that the young spirochetes 
appeared in successive waves at intervals, roughly, of 7-10 
days, as long as the ticks were kept at the higher tempera- 
ture. The suggestive bearing of this observation upon the 
successive crops of organisms which synchronise with the 
febrile relapses in man and animals will be obvious. 


Diminution and Reappearance. 

Although the subject is one which does not lend itself 
easily to illustration by graphic methods, I have en- 
deavoured in the charts (Figs. 1 and 2) to show the course 
of events in several of these experiments as regards the 
number and character of the spirochetes encountered 
in the dissected ticks in the days following the infective 
feed and their being placed at the respective tempera- 


tures recorded. You will see that the charts bring out 
the following points. 


FIG. 1.—Ticks kept at Temperatures below 25° C. 
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FIG. 2.—Ticks kept at. Temperatures above 25° C. 
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In the three batches of ticks kept after infection at tem- 
peratures below 25° C., which may be considered as controls, 
the spirochetes diminished in numbers with great rapidity, 
and although.a few odd ones were encountered up to the 
end of the period of examination they did not reappear 
in any numbers. On the other hand, in the five batches 
which were maintained at temperatures above 25° C. after 
the feed on spirochete blood it will be seen that, following 
on the initial disappearance, there is a remarkable reappear- 
ance of the organisms, usually an abrupt change, in which 
they increased from a few isolated specimens to great 
quantities, which in some cases largely exceeded the 
numbers found at the first examination. But the change 
is not limited to numbers; these are not the same kind of 
spirochete, being almost Wholly those small, fine, and 
irregularly curved forms which I have spoken of as ‘‘ young 
spirochetes,” and they are almost entirely confined to the 
tsssues and not at this stage free in the body fluids or the 
lumen of organs. The sites in which I have most frequently 
found them arein the walls of the gut, in the cells lining the 
Malpighian tubules, or between these cells and the delicate 
membrane which forms their external coat of the tubules, 
in the ovarian or testicular substance, and, finally, within 
the sarcolemma coating the striped muscle fibres. Naturally, 
in crushes of organs many ‘escape and are found free, but I 
that they are formed within the tissues- 
probably from the granule clumps-—and that:it is only ata 
later stage and under certain conditions that they grow to 
full size, escape into the’ fluids of the body; and-,wander at 


‘their will. In-.order . that:: you. may -follow the course of 
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I have, in Chart 2, indicated by 


more clearly, : 
arrows, the points at which these young spirochetes were 


events 


first detected, and all readings later than that refer to this 
variety and take no account of the few fully developed forms 
encountered, which may either have persisted from the 
original infecting dose or have developed out of the younger 
forms. 

MoRE RECENT WORK. 


This brings me up.to the point of my more recent 
work, if one may so speak of pre-war labours, which 
now seem very far away. The observations of which I 
have hitherto spoken were almost entirely made upon 
specimens dried, fixed, and stained by my own method. 
Staining was always carried to a maximum degree of 
intensity, and the film subsequent’ y cleared of every 
trace of deposit by weak alcohol or by acetone. 
Examinations as to motility were made from time to 
time in moist specimens, but were not employed as a 
routine measure for the detection or enumeration of 
the spirochetes. 
Dark-ground Method. 

The great advantages of the dark-ground method had 
in the meantime come into prominence, and I deter- 
mined to repeat certain portions of my work, using this 
method of illumination as my routine, and I had con- 
structed for me a special thermostat in which my 
microscope might be placed, so that specimens 
could be observed continuously at any temperature 
selected. By this technique I repeated a number of 
experiments, including those T have just commented on, 
in which infected ticks were maintained and contrasted 
at different temperatures. No essential change was 
made out in respect of the number fluctuations of the 
spirochetes, and the series investigated in this manner 
are included in the charts just described. 


Fig. 3.—SPIROCHZTA DUTTONI. 
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in spirochetes which show at the time intense motility, and 
are thus clearly not a post-mortem change. As to the 
shedding of these granules, described by Fry, Balfour, and 
others, I could not personally confirm this, for although I 
have watched a granule vigorously coursing up and down a 
spirochete as its rotation reversed, and then seen it 
apparently ejected into the surrounding fiuid, I have 
also seen the same granule return, in all appearance, 
to the body of the spirochete and resume its peri- 
grinations. This I attributed to some foreign particle 
being caught in the vortex currents set up by the 
rotation of the spirochete and being set free when 
these movements changed or ceased. But although I failed 
to convince myself of their extrusion in the case of the 
spirochetes which I kept under observation with this object, 
I believe that eventually they are extruded, either while it 
is still active or when it is quiescent and in appearance dead. 
It is difficult to know what appearance may be taken as 
indicating the death of a spirochete ; for instance, many 
have observed and described the empty sheaths which are 
often found in exhausted cultures and other situations ; by 
this method of illumination these show a very pretty double 
outline in place of the even and homogeneous refraction of 
most of the active forms. But I have also seen such double- 
contoured forms in active movement. Again, spirochetes 
kept in vitro for many days at temperatures approaching the 
freezing-point may show no trace of motility on examina- 
tion, but on placing them on the warm stage I have seen 
great numbers become once again actively motile. 


Lateral or Terminal Buds and Granule Clumps. 


The lateral or terminal buds, too, were closely exa- 
mined. They contained one or more granules of 
chromatin, very highly refractile and variable in size 
and shape, embedded in a matrix which gave a faint 
milky radiance, like that of protoplasm, but somewhat 
more hyaline. At times the bud was seen to be 
pedunculated and attached merely by a very thin 
filament to the spirochete. Spirochetes possessing 


Sketches of Living Forms of Young Spirochetes observed on the Warm Stage by 
Dark-grownd Illumination. - 





1, 2, Granule clumps. 


3, 4, Growth of young spirochetes from granule clump. 5,6, Longer forms. 


7, Growth from each side of clump. 


8,9, Young free spirochetes, 


The technique, however, was more fruitful in other 
directions. Great attention was paid to the appearances of 
the spirochetes and of the granules under this method of 
demonstration, and the finer details of structure shown by 
staining were contrasted and correlated with the pictures 
shown on the dark ground. Much was learnt from this, 
and the-combination of these two methods of study is a very 
helpful one, as each aids the other and confirms or corrects 
the impressions founded upon one alone. I have found that 
it is even possible to make good use of the dark-ground 
method on stained films. Any structure, the details of 
which have been studied in the stained film. may be clamped 
in position on the stage, and the other illuminating system 
substituted without disturbing it. It will be found thata 
very satisfactory dark-ground picture is obtained, the details 
of the refraction of the structure showing out as well as in 
a moist preparation,and being only slightly affected by the 
tinge of colour given by the stain. By employing this 
method it was possible, for instance, to clear up doubts 
which might exist as toa certain granule or other structure, 
the refractility being of great assistance in determining its 
true nature. 

As regards the spirochetes themselves, I was chiefly 
interested in trying to make out some further details as to 
the characteristic formation of segments and granules from 
the homogeneous chromatin core contained within the 
periplast of the adult avd unaltered parasite, and also to 
observe further the appearance and structure of the terminal 
or lateral buds. As I have already mentioned, I had seen 


these both in attempted cultures of Sp. duttoni and other 
spirochetes, and also in the body of the tick. The segments 
and grains into which the chromatin core divides are readily 
geen in living specimens thus illuminated, and the grains in 
They are often observed 


particular are highly refractile. 








such buds in all stages were often as active as those 
which had none, so this, too, is no evidence of @ 
degenerative or post-mortem change. Detached buds 
were also seen on many occasions, and many of these 
could not be distinguished by either method of examina- 
tion from some of the granule clumps found elsewhere 
in the tissues of the ticks. The sketches which I show 
you will save the need for further description. (Fig. 3.) 

The granule clumps themselves were examined from 
many situations, and here the chief point made out was 
that the capsule or matrix, of which there was occasionally 
an indication in stained films, was more often observed, 
and the intensely refractile granules were seen to be 
embedded ina milky matrix of approximately circular and 
well defined outline. 

Search was made by the same method for altered spiro- 
chetes or for granules in the bodies of infected mice at. 
various periods during the first attack, the fever-free period, 
and at the beginning and end of a relapse. Much of interest 
was observed, too detailed to describe beyond saying that I 
found granule clumps in the spleen, particularly in the 
spleen at the beginning of a relapse, which appeared similar 
to those found in ticks. It is, however, impossible to assert 
that they were identical, since so many other granular 
bodies are found normally in the same situation. I also 
noted some very minute spirochetes in association with 
granules in this situation, similar to those found in heated 
ticks. 
Observation of Circular Bodies in Spleen. 

I refer, however, to those observations chietly to 
record that it was here, in the spleen of an infected 
mouse at the commencement of the first attack, that I 
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encountered some curious bodies, of whose nature I 
am uncertain, and which I had not encountered else- 
where in stained films, either from mice or ticks. 


By dark-ground illumination these bodies were seen to 
be perfectly circular in outline, varying in diameter from 
about 6-20 microns, and showing an even and delicate milky 
refraction. Within each body were small spherical granules, 
from 0°5-1 micron in diameter and intensely refractile. 
There was usually three or four of these, seldom more than 
six. The most curious feature of these bodies, however, 
was the extreme motility of these dazzling little granules, 
which darted from side to side of the containing sphere 
with amazing energy, and would have formed an admirable 
illustration of the movements of electrons within an atom. 
They were chiefly found in the spleen, but a few were also 
seen in the liver. 

Their interest in connexion with the line of my inquiries 
was greatly increased by my subsequently encountering 
them in the bodies of infected ticks which had been kept 
after feeding at a high temperature—the condition, it will be 
remembered, under which young spirochetes make their 
appearance. ‘To the eye the bodies were absulutely identical 
with those found in the spleen of the mouse, exhibiting the 
same refractility and the same intense motility of the con- 
tained granules. Stained specimens of the same material 
gave no evidence of them, doubtless because the granules 
only would stain, and their irregular arrangement with 
reference to one another would give no suggestion of a 
common matrix or capsule. In the experiment No. 113, 
which was one of those included in the composite Chart 2, 
these bodies were found in ticks of the lot kept at the 
highest of the three temperatures, 37° C., and in them alone. 
They were first noticed two or three days before the other 
ticks of the batch showed the usual rapid reappearance of 
spirochetes of the young type. 


The next observation of these bodies was in connexion 
with an experiment, No. 111, of a different nature. 

Here three adult ticks, members of a batch whose bites 
had infected a mouse on the occasion of their last feed, were 
now allowed to feed singly on separate mice, with a view to 
ascertaining which were still infective, and in order that any 
eggs subsequently laid by a tick of known infectivity might 
be studied. In this experiment two of the three mice were 
infected, the other remaining well. Subsequently, each of 
these ticks was dissected and the fluids and tissues 
examined by the dark-ground method; in each of the ticks 
which had proved to be infective these same curious bodies 
were readily detected, none could be found in the other tick. 
Granule clumps of the usual type were found in each 
tick, but a prolonged search disclosed no recognisable 
spirochetes. 

Finally, six adult ticks, which had -been bred in the 
laboratory and had before fed on infected blood, were again 
allowed to gorge on a heavily infected mouse. They were 
then placed in a bottle, which was kept in a water-bath at 
a temperature of 30°C. Sixteen days later they commenced 
to oviposit, and on examining some of these eggs four days 
later, both by staining and by dark-ground illumination, 
these same bodies were again seen by the latter method. 
No spirochetes were found. 

At this point I was obliged to interrupt my inquiries, so 
Tam still unable to do more than record the appearance of 
these bodies and the situations and circumstances in which 
I encountered them; but I think it will be admitted that 
the observations are suggestive of their having some 
connexion with the spirochetes. I refrain, with some 
difficulty, from speculations as to the probable nature of 
this connexion. 


Apparent Growth of Spirochetes out of Granule Clumps. 

My final reference to the dark-ground observations relates 
to the apparent growth of young spirochetes out of the 
granule clumps, but as this has already been recorded and 
figured in my last article, published in the Annales of the 
Pasteur Institute, I shall only recall that I found these forms 
by continuous observation of the crushed tissues or of the 
fluids of infected and heated ticks with the microscope kept 
in a thermostat at a temperature of about 30°C. The 
sketches reproduced in Fig. 3 will save further description of 
the forms seen, and it need only be added that all the forms 
figured were extremely motile. For some days before these 
forms had been seen spirochetes had either been absent or 
extremely rare in other ticks similarly treated, while imme- 
diately after the observation of the forms figured the tissues 
of the remaining ticks were found to be swarming with the 
young forms to which I have so frequently alluded. 


OBSERVATIONS OF OTHER WORKERS. 


I come now to the consideration of the observations 
made by other workers, either on the organism of tick 
fever or upon the morphology and life-history of other 
Spirochetes. The volume of the work in question has 





already grown formidable, and it would be quite im- 
possible for me to give of it anything approaching a full 
and critical review in the time left me. The utmost I 
can attempt is to mention some of the more essential 
portions of this work which bear directly upon my 
own experience and views, as these have been presented 
to you, and to examine in how far the observations are 
in agreement or discord. In doing this I trust my 
earlier remarks may be borne in mind, and that the 
brevity to which I am constrained may be my apology 
for the very inadequate and incomplete account which 
I must give of much that is of importance and, to 
myself, of great interest. 

I think I may best deal with this work by discussing 
it under headings corresponding in order, as far as may 
be practicable, with the various parts of the investiga- 
tions I have just described. 


1. The Morphology of the Spirochete. 

There is, on the whole, little divergence of opinion in 
this direction, at all events as concerns the adult 
organisms found in the blood of man and experimental 
animals or studied in attempted cultures. 


Many have described its structure as far as this is dis- 
closed by various staining methods and by observation of 
living specimens. The fragmentation of the chromatin 
core, which may be taken to represent the nuclear apparatus, 
and the frequent differentiation of this into definite rods or 
granules, highly refractile and showing the staining reaction 
of chromatin, has been universally observed, and excellent 
descriptions, as well as good coloured plates, have been 
published. The work of Dutton and Todd, of Breinl, 
Fantham, Hindle, Carter, and many others leave no doubt 
that these changes occur. As to their significance, however, 
there is not yet agreement. I think it may be said that my 
British confréres, almost without exception, consider, as: I 
do myself, that the change is a vital one and connected with 
the life-history of the organisms, but others hold that this 
is still unproven, while some, such as Marchoux and Couvy, 
regard it as an early stage of degeneration. Such a view 
as the latter would appear to be supported by the undoubted 
fact that the beading and segmentation of the chromatin is, 
as they have pointed out, a pronounced feature in spiro- 
chetes which are placed in unfavourable surroundings, as, 
for instance, in cultural experiments in which, whatever 
degree of initial success is obtained, the organisms eventually 
die off. This, however, I do not think need necessarily be 
held as evidence of its being a. degenerative change, as we 
have many examples in microbiology of the formation of 
resting forms or of the_earlier stages of a secondary cycle 
when the organism finds itself so unfavourably placed as to 
be in danger of dying out. 

2. Number of Species of the Relapsing Fever Spirochetes. 

Little need be added here. The recent literature of 
spirochetosis is full of accounts, mostly clinical or 
epidemiological, in which the type of fever encountered has 
been considered by the writer for one reason or another to 
be distinct from any of the three which are pretty generally 
accepted—viz., those due to Sp. recurrentis, duttoni, and 
carteri. More than one type of African relapsing fever is 
believed to exist, and others have been described in Palestine, 
in Persia, and in Mesopotamia. I think that all that can 
safely be said at present, for the reasons I mentioned earlier, 
is that while such varieties are very probable it is not yet 
possible to define with any confidence specific differences 
between the causative organisms. 

3. Artificial Cultures. 

Success has been claimed in this direction by Levaditi, 
by Duval and Todd, and by Noguchi, but only the last 
claims more than a temporary success, the cultures 
dying out after a few passages. At the same time, it is 
of great interest to know that these spirochetes can 
not only be kept alive, but can be got to multiply 
abundantly in vitro, if only for a time. 

Interesting points emerge from the study of such cultures, 
and I have been struck by statements in connexion with 
several of the methods that the spirochzetes were noticed to 
show a certain periodicity in the vigour of their multiplica 
tion, fresh crops of active organisms appearing at intervals 
of some days. Very small spirochetes were reported also as 
being found in some cases ; for example, Levaditi speaks of 
‘‘formes vibrionennes,’’ which sound to me extremely like 
my young spirochetes, although in my own attempts at 
cultivation, in which the spirochetes were kept living and 
virulent for 51 days, I did not encounter small forms similar 
to those met with in heated ticks. Finally, nearly all who 
have worked with spirochetes in vitro note the frequency of 
the granular change in the organisms, as well as the lateral 
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and terminal buds, of which I shall speak later. Noguchi, 
in his classical researches on the cultivation of spirochetes, 
has noticed in several instances the occurrence of a granular 
phase; in the case of S. phagedenis he states that the 
granules when liberated appear to remain alive and at 
certain periods to develop into spiral forms. 
granules were found by him also in cultures of Treponema 
pallidum, and he has stated that it was the finding of these 
which led him to re-study sections of paretic brains for the 
presence of this spirochete, with results with which you are 
all familiar. 


4. Occurrence and Significance of Granules and Buds. 

Numerous observations have been made which bear 
on this point, either directly or indirectly. The actual 
formation of the granules and the observation of their 
origin from the spirochetes has been noted not only in 
connexion with Sp. duttont but with many other spiro- 
cheetes of widely differing habitat and mode of life. 

I cannot pretend to give an exhaustive list, but may 
mention the following, in addition to the group responsible 
for the relapsing fevers of man: Sp. gallinarum, Sp. bronchi- 
alis, Sp. theilert, Sp. phagedenis, Sp. anodonte, and Sp. 
halbiani, and Treponema pallidum and Treponema pertenuis. 

In almost all of these the granular phase which has been 
recorded appears to follow very much the same lines, even 
in species so widely removed from one another in habit as 
the spirochetes of mammals and birds and those of Lamelli- 
branchs, such as balbiani and anodonte. The process of 
their development and liberation from the spirochete have 
been very precisely described and figured by both Fantham 
and Bosanquet, and many of their observations are so 


closely in accord with my own upon Sp. duttont that we |: 


might almost have been describing the same specimens. 

On this point, therefore, I think it may now be accepted 
as a generalisation that spirochetes as a class tend at one 
stage of their life to form small granules which are subse- 
quently liberated from the periplastic sheath. A similar 
statement may also, I think, be made in connexion with the 
curious buds or swellings which form upon spirochetes 
either terminally, subterminally, or laterally. These, too, 
have been observed by so many workers and in connexion 
with so many different spirochetes that their existence 
must also be taken as proved, whatever view be held as to 
their nature. : 

To turn now to the significance of the granules on the one 
hand and the buds on the other. Here we are on less 
certain ground. My own view, as you are now aware, is 
that from some of these granules or buds a new generation 
of young spirochetes may, under favourable conditions, 
arise. As regards the views of others, I think my best pro- 
cedure will be to put before you very briefly the principal 
arguments or observations which have urged against what I 
may term the ‘‘ vital” theory of their nature., Later I shall 
refer to work of a confirmatory nature. ; 

It has been urged that the experiments of myself and 
others on infectivity, either through the bites of ticks or by 
the inoculation of tissues or secretions of ticks which 
showed no spirochetes, must, when infection resulted, have 
been due to our failure to observe spirochetes which in 
reality must have been present. This is the view held by 
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tick in others. They have also carried’ out a series of. 
experiments similar to those which were successful, in the 
case of trypanosomes, in proving the existence of a phase of 


non-infectivity in the tsetse fly. The results being negative, 
they conclude that no such cycle occurs in spirochetes. 


Many have raised, and very properly raised, the objection’ 
that granules similar to those found in Ornithodorus moubata 


are encountered in a number of other ticks and other 
Arachnids. Marchoux and Couvy in particular describe 
and figure those they have seen in six different species 
of ticks and in Laelaps echidninus. 
figured in some of their plates do not appear to me 
to resemble those I have been describing, I have 
no doubt that others do. 
I have myself had the opportunity of examining—viz., 
Ornithodorus savignit, 
persicus,—only in the last-named did I find granules which, 
though differing in many points as regards their arrange- 
ment, relative numbers, and distribution, appeared to 
me similar to those found in Ornithodorus moubata. 


ments in the transmission of Sp. gallinarum, and the 


relation of this spirochete to the granules found in the 


tissues of Argas has been the subject of elaborate studies by 


Balfour and others, many of which are confirmatory of my 
own experiences with Sp. duttoni. I may add that the closely’ 
allied Ornithodorus savignit with which I worked proved non-- 
| infective to mice, but in one instance when I fed one upon’ 
| a mouse whose blood contained Sp. duttoni I did find a few 
' granule clumps subsequently in the Malpighian tubules, the’ 


| only case in which I encountered them in this species; I 


would not, however, lay much stress on this as my material 


was very limited. 
It has further 
‘that the granules are capable of being interpreted in another 
‘fashion as pre-secretory or as mitochondria, but many points 
‘in connexion with their distribution in the tissues and fluids 
‘of the tick appear to me strongly against such an assump- 
‘tion, and I have on more than one occasion encountered 
‘adult ticks in which I could find no trace ofthem. ? © ' 
What is undoubtedly puzzling is the great number of 
‘these granules occasionally observed in the Malpighian 


‘tubules or genital tissues of ticks which, evenif they had 


‘acquired an hereditary infection, had never fed on spirochte 
blood during their life. As the numbers of granule clumps. 
‘found in the intra-ovarian eggs is never large it 1s obvious 
‘that the granules can increase in numbers without any fresh 
'gspirochetal infection. Assuming for a moment that the 
‘vital theory is correct it seems certain that they are 
therefore capable of multiplication in the granular form, and 
probable that their development into spirillar shape is an 
exceptional occurrence brought about by influences not as 
yet fully determined. 

Turning now to the support to be obtained from con- 
firmatory observations, many of my earlier experiments 
have been repeated and extended by Nuttall, Fantham, 
Hindle and Todd, to mention only those who have dealt 
with Sp. duttoni, and I must limit myself to referring you to 
their published work, merely adding that I do not think I 
misrepresent these workers in saying that they conclude 
from their own experiments, as I do from mine, that the 
granules are derived from Sp. duttoni, represent a vital 


Marchoux and Couvy, by Blanc, by Kleine and Eckhard, by | process in the life of the spirochete, and are neither degenera- 


Wolbach, and by Wittrock. 
conclusion as a result of finding spirochetes in their own 
experiments in the majority of cases in which the tick-bites 
or the inoculum proved infective. Onthis point Ihave never 
been so foolish as to claim that I could be certain of the 
absence of an odd spirochete; but I cannotadmit that I, and 
others who have had the same results, have in the experi- 
ments in question overlooked them through faulty staining 
methods or inadequate search. Further, I do not think 
that Marchand and Couvy, who are the chief exponents of 
this view, add to the cogency of their criticisms by assuming 
the existence of an ‘‘invisible’’ phase of the organisms to 
account for the temporary absence of spirochstes which 
they, too, have noticed in the bodies of ticks some days after 
feeding on infected blood. 

_German workers—Wittrock, Kleine, and Kleine and 
Kckhard—have chiefly repeated and extended Koch’s 
original investigations in Hast Africa on the presence of 
the spirochetes in ticks which they had proved to be 
infective, and have confirmed Koch’s observations as to 
the presence of recognisable spirochetes in the eggs of 
Ornithodorus. For them this accounts satisfactorily for 
the known facts of transmission and of the hereditary 
passage of infection, and they do not consider that any 
further stage of development of the spirochetes is required 
to explain these facts. In some of their work, and that of 
thers as well, irregular results have been encountered, as 
ull have encountered them, but I am not in sympathy with 
> explanation sometimes given that these failures to 
iniect are to be attributed to the individual immunity of 
the experimental animal in some cases or of the particular 











In most cases they reach this | 


tion products of these organisms nor granules derived from 
the cells of the host. 

Fewer observations have been made on the significance of 
the buds so often mentioned. The majority have, I think, 
' held them to be degenerative changes, while Todd, who 

concludes that the granules are vital and can give rise to & 

new generation of spirochetes, does not consider that this 
is the case with the buds. They are, however, so conspicuous 
and definite in their form and so uniform in structure, 
whether this is studied in stained films or in moist prepare 
tions by dark-ground illumination, that I feel that heir 

further study is most desirable. At the present moment I 

am inclined to think that they are the precursors of some of 

the granule clumps, and I have an impression—I am not in 

a position to put it more strongly—that the clumps from 

which I have seen the young spirochetes developing were of 
' this nature, rather than such as owed their origin to the 
fragmentation and extrusion in granular form of the 
chromatin core of the adult spirochete. 


5. Observations in Recent Literature upon ** Young 
Spirochetes.”’ 

I have naturally searched the recent literature pretty 
closely for observations which might bear upon the 
forms which I have called ‘‘ Young Spirochzetes.”’ 
While some state that they have seen no development 
of the granules into spirochzetal form, others record 
having seen this happen, or mention observations which 
are at least capable of being interpreted on the assump- 
tion that such a change has actually taken place. 
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, | Dutton and Todd themselves stated, as far back as 1907, | repeated much of my work, and foun 
‘that it was apparently possible to trace the development of appeared to be limited to the g 
granules into comma-shaped masses of chromatin, and of Malpighian tubules, and excreme 
those into’small spirochetes, while if the ‘cysts’ described | 21° C.,in these which he kept at 35°C. all the organs and 

by Breinl about the same time were of the same nature as tissues, including the salivary glands, were found infective, 

ithe granule clumps in question, then he, too, considered | He notes, also, a shorter incubation period in mice when 
| these structures as originating in spirochetes, and as being | material. from the heated ticks was used. He found ne 
capable once more of giving rise to them. Levaditi, in the | spirochztes in the organs of the 21°C. ticks, but. when 
cultural experiments already mentioned, in which he placed | infected ticks were heated for 2-3 days at 35°C. he saw; ag] 

} collodion sacs containing infected blood in the peritoneal | did, the reappearance of Spirocheetes in the gut and the 
cavity of rabbits, says that towards the end of the experi- | organs of the ticks, as well as in the cclomic. fluid: 
| ment very small forms, ‘‘formes vibrionennes,’’ were seen, | Fantham, by keeping ticks’ eggs at a temperature of 

actively motile, pointed at both ends, and containing one or | 34°-37°C. for 4-6 days before inoculating their. contents 
two grains of chromatin. I have also alluded earlier to | into animals, was able to infect, respectively, fowls with 

| Duval and Todd’s cultures, and the appearance in these Sp. gallinarum and mice with Sp. duttoni, and he also noted 
of an alternate increase and diminution of the number of microscopically the development of granules into bacillary 

\ spirochetes seen, an observation suggestive of, successive | forms. In alater communication he adds that when infected 

| ‘crops of new individuals, eggs were kept at 37° C. for five days the larvee which subse: 

} Bosanquet, in his work on Sp. anodontes, records the | quently hatched from them were seen to harbour typical 
finding of very short forms, and Balfour, in commenting on | spirochetes, while he was also able to follow all stages in 

this work, mentions that he had found very similar forms, | the development of the coccoid forms into elongated bodies 
undoubtedly developing from granules, in the Malpighian | and eventually into typical spirochetes. Further, he found 

«tubules of Argas persicus infected with Sp. gallinarum. | that the inoculation of the contents of eggs containing 

|Famtham, working with Sp. bronchialis, states that the granules alone was rarely followed by infection unless they 

}granules which are derived from. them have teen seen in | had been previously heated for a few days at 35°C. ' 
| the tick to elongate and assume a sinuous form ; he observed Nicolle and his colleagues, of whose important work on 
the emergence of very small spirochetes from the group of | the transmission of Sp. recurrentis I shall speak ina moment, 
granules. mention that the lice with which they experimented and in 

* In addition to such positive evidence it appears possible | which they noted the reappearance of spirochetes were kept 
| to extract-a little of the same nature even from the work of | in a warm chamber at 28°C., a fact which may quite possibly 
some of those whose researches have led them to con-| have had an important bearing upon their results, From 
clusions altogether adverse to the views I have put forward. | Marchoux and Couvy’s work may also be extracted some 

|For example, Marchoux and Couvy, in speaking of the | observations which seem to support the significance of the 
| affects of temperature on the possible developmental cycle | temperature factor in such experiments. I have already 

fof Sp. duttoni, record an experiment in which they could | referred to the instance in which they found numerous very- 

)dnd no evidence of spirochetes in a tick which had been | small and active spirochetes in a tick which had been kept 
sept at a moderate temperature ; but after placing this tick | for two days at 28°C., but.in which they had previously 

wt 28° C. for twodays they noted the appearance of numerous | failed to find them. In speaking elsewhere of the influence 
small and actively motile spirochetes. Although they | of fasting on the presence of spirochetes in Argas, they say 
| would no doubt offer a different explanation for this, I think | they found them in abundance in the cclomic fluid in ticks: 

*t may well have been an example of the development of a | of this species which had been kept for 45 days at 28° Q. 

-rop of young spirochetes as a result of the higher tempera- | Kennedy, working at Baghdad, presumably at a high tem-, 
ure, similar to what I observed in the experiments I have | perature, on lice removed from relapsing fever cases, found 
escribed to you. In another part of their work they confirm | in addition to the buds formed on the ingested spirochestes a, 

ay observation of the granules, when kept at 37°C., develop- | number of exceptional small spirochetes in one part of the 

jag into bacillary or even vibrionic form, though not into | body of the louse. Lastly, Borrel and Marchoux, working; 

(rue spirochetes. Kleine and Eckhard, also, who worked | some years ago with Sp. gallinarum, stated that this spira- 

~n Tanganyika, and in general confirmed Koch’s work in | cheete developed rapidly in Argas at a temperature of 35° C:,, 


een East Africa, mention their encountering in ticks | but that this did not take place at -temperatures between 
Yollected from the native quarters spirochetal forms ag | 18° and 25° C. pen 
“mall as cholera vibrios, though they were unable to Sav Without laying too much stress on any individual obser. 
‘whether they were degeneration forms or were capable of | vation, especially in view of the fact that in some instances 
/srowing to full size. the observers’ attention was not directly fixed on this matter. 
| These observations constitute a body of evidence which | of temperature, I think it is justifiable to take them as a 
He is not easy to set aside, and I feel that if I have erred in | whole as affording considerable support to the view that; a, 
vhe conclusions which I have drawn from my own observa, relatively high temperature has a most important influence. 











ions Terr in excellent company. on the development of these spirochetes in their arthropod 
host, and also upon the infectivity of the latter. 

' 6. Influence of Temperature. ; : 

» There are a number of points relative to the influence 7. Corroborative Work upon Relapsing Fever. 


»£ temperature upon the development of the young In view of its importance I have left till the end @ 
orms of spirochetes in recent work upon Sp. duttoni | brief consideration of the recent work of Nicolle and 
‘Ip. gallinarum, and Sp. recurrentis. his colleagues at Tunis, much of which has been 
|| In the first place a large part, perhaps most of the work in | Substantiated by parallel observations made in Algiers 
uestion, was done in the tropics or subtropics, where the | by Sergent and Foley. This work, although carried. 
,emperatures, though no doubt showing seasonal variations, | out upon the parasite of the European type of relapsing 
‘aust, on the whole, have approximated to those which I fever, Sp. recurrentis, touches so closely upon. the 


; mployed artificially with the help of the incubator and i f infection in the other relapsing fevers that 
-vater-bath. At all events, the temperature at which m Beg ce a ccuOn psing a 


i 2 og j , far t ° i <] 
} tock of ticks were kept—21° to 23° C.—can rarely have heen 2 poo as aporogy v0 conse OT ae 
.ouched. To me this suggests a highly probable explanation eee oe pean Tan i : Deena ote ae 
tthe discrepancy in the results recorded by such tropical | With the facts and views our French colleagues have 
iestigators and those which have been obtained by myself | recorded. 
nd others whose work on this subject has been done ina Personally, I had long felt it to be a very weak point that 
| imate which is politely labelled temperate. I do not fora | little in the way of corroboration of my observations was 
}10ment question the results of Koch, of Kleine and Eckhard, | forthcoming from the voluminous studies which had. been. 
,nd others who found, in Africa, a high percentage of infec- | made upon the very closely allied organism of European 
} ve ticks, and who record the ease and frequency with which relapsing fever. It was not until Nicolle and his colleagues 
wrochztes were detected in ticks whose bites proved |} had, in a series of most valuable communications; estab- 
fective to animals, and in the crushed organs or the fluids | lished beyond doubt the part played by the louse in thé 
[ticks which; when injected into animals, infected them. | transmission of this fever that real progress could be made 
‘his I think is quite what one might expect, assuming | in the study of Sp. recurrentis. The work in question is too 
|2@ change into the young form to be dependent upon a | long to permit of my doing more than giving you, in baldest 
srtain height of temperature and probably upon some other | outline, their main conclusions, 
88 readily appreciated climatic conditions. Our devices in Tracing the fate of spirochetes ingested by lice by means 
/Mitation of these natural environmental conditions have, | of daily dissections and examination of specimens, both by 
}0 doubt, from the tick’s point of view, been crude enough, | staining and by dark-ground observation, latterly also’ by 
|ad may well be responsible for the comparative rarity of | sections of lice stained by the Cajal-Levaditi method, they 
hat I may call positive results. find that the spirocbetes become rapidly immobilised in 
| The “formes vibrionennes” of Levaditi’s cultures were | the stomach, altered in appearance and staining, and dig 
otained at the high temperature of the peritoneal cavity of | appear altogether after about 24 hours. No further -trace-of: 
}1@ rabbit, a factor which may have had a bearing upon | them could be found until on or soon after the sixth day, 
| lily appearance. Hindle, also working with Sp. duttoni, | when they suddenly reappeared in great numbers. in, the, 
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body cavity of the louse. These new spirochetes were 
actively motile, typical in shape, but at first thinner and 
shorter than those of the blood; later they become identical 
with the blood forms. Having made their appearance, they 
may persist up to the twenty-second day. The examination 
by means of stained sections of lice showed that the original 
spirochetes are taken into the stomach cells, but they 
could see no trace of them there later than 40 hours after 
the feed on infected blood. When the young spirochetes, 
as they too name them, make their appearance in about 
148 hours sections show that they are absent from the 
lumen of the gut and from the biting parts, but abundant in 
the body cavity and especially in the lacunary spaces in the 
fess. ‘Testing the infectivity by inoculations of crushed 
fice at various periods after the infecting feed, and employ- 
img in these tests not only monkeys but men, they show 
éhat (1) up to the fifth day successful infection is inconstant ; 
(2) on the sixth day, in spite of the invariable absence of 
demonstrable spirochetes, infection is constant; (3) after 
this infection is again inconstant, and may not result even 
when the presence of spirochetes is demonstrated 

Their observations lead them to the conclusion that there 
is an invisible, pre-spirillar stage of the spirochaete in the 
touse, and that it is during this stage, and at the moment 
just before the sudden appearance of great numbers of 
young spirochetes, that the louse is most dangerously infec- 
tive, although it may also prove infective at any time from 
just after the feed on spirochete blood up to the fifteenth 
day. Infec ion of man they consider takes place through 
the crushing of lice on the skin or their forcible removal, 
the fragility of the legs making it easy to imagine how the 
spirochetes escape and gain entrance to the bite or scratch. 
Infection through the biting parts of the louse they have 
shown conclusively does not occur. They consider that the 
spirochetes of adult form only exceptionally multiply in 
the louse by transverse or other mode of fission, since 
division forms are hardly ever seen; whereas the young 
forms, when first they are observed, are present in immense 
numbers, and do not increase further; on the contrary, the 
larger they grow the fewer are there found and the less 
pronounced their motility. They consider it probable that 
@ similar train of events happens in man, and Sergent and 
Foley have shown in this case that the blood may, at a 
eertain stage, be highly virulent in spite of the absence of 
spirochetes. In general, they consider that the only active 
form of the spirochzete, whether in man or in the louse, is 
the “ invisible ’’ form which alone is virulent and capable of 
division. 

Tshall not attempt a detailed comparison of the various 
points brought out in this important research with analogous 
observations in connexion with the behaviour of Sp. duttoni 
im GOrnithodorus moubata, as I think it will be sufficiently 
elear that there is a very close correspondence in the 
behaviour of the two spirochetes in their respective 
arthropod vectors. I confess that I shall be not only dis- 
appointed but also surprised if further work does not reveal 
the “‘invisible’”’ stage of Sp. recurrentis as a granular stage 
similar to that which occurs in Sp. duttoni, and prabably 
taking its origin in the terminal or lateral buds of which I 
have made so frequent mention. The recent observation of 
Kennedy in Baghdad of such buds in lice taken from relapsing 
fever cases may perhaps be a further link in the chain of 
evidence which is lengthening around this difficult subject. 

Although if would take me too far from my subject to 
discuss the significance of the Rickettsia bodies now asso- 
ciated with typhus and trench fevers it should not be forgotten 
how close a resemblance they bear to these spirochetal 
granules, and further researches in connexion with them 
will be eagerly awaited. 


CONCLUSION. 


{could wish that the observations which I have laid 
before you were sufficiently clear in their interpreta- 
tion to allow of my formulating conclusions of a definite 
mature, such as might be generally accepted. The time 
has not yet arrived for that, and further research is 
elearly necessary. The most that I feel entitied to do 
is, to give a Short Summary of my personal opinions for 
what they are worth as to the apparent life-history of 
Sp. duttoni, in the light of my own observations and of 
my interpretation of those made by others on this and 
elosely allied spirochztes. The following appears to 
me to be the probable train of events. 

Starting fiom a patient suffering from tick fever, 
whose blood contains Sp. dutfoni and who is bitten by 
a tick, the spirochetes taken into the tick’s intestinal 
tract gradually lose their motility, and many undergo 
structural changes such as the formation of granules 
and the extrusion of buds. They do not multiply in 
the tick in this form and rapidly disappear, few being 
teft by the eighth to tenth day. The granules are either 
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extruded during life or, more probably, are liberated by 
the breaking down of the spirochetes, either in the, gut 
or within the tissues into which they have wandered. 
These granules present themselves as small clumps 
embedded in a homogeneous matrix, and are found 
chiefly in the cells lining the Malpighian tubules and in 
the genital tissues. They persist throughout the life 
of the tick, and are to be found at times in the intra- 
ovarian eggs as well as in the young nymphs hatched 
from these eggs. In the young nymph the granules 
are capable of multiplying, sometimes to an enormous 
extent. The buds formed on the ingested spirochzetes 
contain similar granules, and when separated from the 
parent spirochete are difficult to distinguish from the 
other granule clumps. They are rare in comparison 
with the number of granule clumps arising from the 
segmentation of the chromatin. - 
Under certain conditions, of which a high temperature 
is one, though probably not the only one, spirochetes 
tend to reappear in the tick about ten days after feeding. 
This occurs suddenly, immense numbers being found in 
the tissues and cells of the body. These are at first 


different in appearance to the blood forms, being 


smaller, thinner, more faintly staining, and showing 
greater irregularity in their curves, they are actively 
motile. These young spirochetes have been frequently 
geen in stained films arising, apparently, from granules, 
and by the continuous observation of living specimens, 
at a suitable temperature, this origin has been confirmed. 
When once young spirochzetes have made their appear- 
ance they tend to persist in this form throughout the 
life of the tick, and there is some reason to think that 
it is this form, or the granule stage immediately pre- 
ceding it, which is most infective. It appears probable 
that the relapse in man and in animals may be due to 
the development of fresh crops of spirochetes out of 
granules formed by those organisms which caused 
the first attack. Observations upon other pathogenic 
spirochetes make it probable that a simildr cycle of 
development is common to them all. 
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F OPTIC NEU 
f 


| IN searching the literature of encephalitis lethargica 
if have been able to find few references to changes in 

he fundus oculi or disturbance of visual function. 
Macnalty,' in the Local Government Board Report of 
Hilo reports that in 50 cases the fundus oculi was 
\ystematically examined; in one case the retinal 
vessels were somewhat indistinct, but in no case was 
rue papilloedema seen. Morax and 








| Bollack,’? in a 
aper on ocular disturbances in encephalitis lethargica, | 
ptate that they have never found any impair- 


faent of visual acuity, contraction of the fields, or 
‘hanges in the fundus. On the other hand, Buzzard? 
‘eports as encephalitis lethargica two cases showing 
apilloedema, both of which had symptoms of raised 
acrania pressure, which were proved at operation 
-) be caused by subdural extravasation of blood; micro- 
‘copical examination of the brain in one of these cases 
showed changes typical of encephalitis lethargica ; in 
ae other the diagnosis appeared doubtful on clinical 
jrounds, and there was no post-mortem. Vincent‘ 
(2cords two cases, diagnosed on good clinical evidence, 
‘1 which visual acuity was grossly impaired and sub- 
quently recovered, but he makes no mention of 
‘phthalmoscopic examination. 

| Bramwell,’ in a paper dealing with a wide experience 
i! the disease up till May, 1920, says that changes in 
ne fundus oculi are seldom met with, ‘“ though in 
yeveral cases I have seen engorgement of the veins, and 
i two cases in which the diagnosis was not absolutely 


pertain, and which are not included in this series, an 
otic neuritis was present.’’ 


i Record of Four Cases. 


The four cases which I am about to record were all 
en during the past summer in the United States of 
erica, where encephalitis lethargica appeared to be 
wore prevalent in epidemic form than it was in England 
uring the same period. In each case definite changes 
pere observed in the fundus oculi, together with 
eg signs and changes in the cerebro. spinal fluid 
“hich favoured their inclusion in the encephalitis 
) thargica group. 
*OASE 1.—Ezra F., aged 37, was admitted to the Johns 
-opkins Hospital on July 28th, 1920. Family history nil 
jlrem. Personal history: He is unmarried, a ship rigger 
7 trade, has suffered with ‘rheumatism ” since -the age 
\ 21, had gonorrheea at 35; denies syphilis ; has never had any 
- orrhoa. Present illness: At the end of December, 1919, he 
id “influenza ’’; he cannot say whether he had fever, but 
‘It chilly, had aches and pains all over, and sat by the fire 
day. He was not especially drowsy ; headache was not 
prominent symptom ; there was no diplopia. His vision 
-emed @ little ‘‘dim,’? but he could read. He returned to 
‘rk on Jan. 15th, 1920, but felt ‘‘droopy,’’ and had aches 
lid pains all over. About Feb. lst he began to have spells 
giddiness—whether he was doing heavy or light work made 
) difference ; vision became misty, his eyes seemed to dance 
id he had occasional diplopia. He noticed also that ‘‘he had 
eeeign: in his work”’ ; in tying up ropes, &c., he had lost 
8 sleight of hand. On Feb. 17th he gave up work again. 
2 then had pain in the right hip-joint, through the 
oulders, and in the back of the neck. Stiffness and 
*akness of the right leg eoxeloped and pain across the 
all of the back, with first retention of urine and then 
me degree of incontinence : no loss of control over anal 
 hincter. This passed off, but about March 15th there 
| fan feelings of numbness in the left arm and shoulder, 
lowed by trembling in the same limb. In June began 
itching movements in the right arm and leg, which 
aoe up after a while. About this time he noticed 
ficulty i in remembering dates and names of persons, and 
| ble in pronouncing his words, with a tendency to elide 
ables. He knew he was making mistakes, but his voice 
tongue seemed stiff, so that he could not control them, 
> has felt a fluttering and j jerking of his heart at times and 
shoking sensation in his chest. Frontal headaches have 
| €M & constant feature of his illness, but he has had no | 
| mMiting, no epileptic seizures, no uncinate attacks. Most | 
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DMM nic’ ios. + > lo ke aa. LiL his symptoms have disappeared, but he complains of 
stiffness, soreness, and headaches. 

On examination he is a well-built, muscular man; tem: 
perature and pulse-rate normal; no evidence of disease 
other than in the nervous system. Mentally -he ig 
quiet, rather lethargic, but in good contact, and well 
oriented, memory for remote past good, for the period of his 
illness vague. He retains only five digits and shows a 
constant tendency to transposition—e.g. 317 ,092 was repeated 
as 317,952, and 9,416,375 as 9,431,765. Calculation is wel 
performed, and his general grasp of information very fair. 
In his mood he is depressed about his physical condition. 
He says he has been spending all his money trying to find 
out what is wrong. Vision: There is peripheral con- 
striction of the visual fields (rough test); both optic dises 
show marked oedema, and there is one diopters of swelling of 
the nasal edge of the left. No haemorrhages. Hearing: 
Watch heard at 2 inches right and 4 inches left, with 
positive Rinné’s test both sides (moderate degree of nerve 
deafness). Cranial nerves: Pupils normal; no ptosis: 
extra-ocular movements good; nystagmoid jerkings on 
upward deviation. Slight weakness of right face in lower 
part. 

Sensation: He misses a few cotton-wool touches on the 
left hand and arm, and says that he feels touches better on 
the left leg than the right, better on the left side of the face 
than the tight. Vibration of a tuning-fork is appreciated 
poorly on the left hand, and there is some loss of sense of 
position in the fingers of this side. There is a zone of 
hyperesthesia to pinprick around the trunk at the seventh 
dorsal level. The patient is a good witness and consistent 
in his answers. Motor system: There is general muscular 
weakness ; no spasticity nor atrophy, no localised palsy, ne 
cerebellar. defects. Reflexes: The tendon- jerks of both 
arms very brisk. The left epigastric weaker than the right. 
Abdominals brisk and equal. Knee-jerks brisk and equal. 
Right ankle-jerk greater than left. Plantar responses 
both extensor. Sphincters : Some difficulty in starting 
micturition. 

Laboratory findings: Blood Wassermann negative. 
Cerebro-spinal fluid : “710 cells mononuclears, +--+ globulin, 
negative Wassermann, negative gold sol curve. 

Summary. —Duration of illness ‘eight months with varying 
symptoms of sensory and motor disturbance, both genera 
and visceral, and remittent course. Bilateral optic neuritis, 
patchy anzxsthesia, general muscular weakness, extensor 
plantar responses, “defective memory. Lymphocytosis and 
+ globulin in cerebro-spinal fluid. 


The most interesting feature of this case is its chronie 
remittent course. I have now seen several such cases, 
and Economo*’’ has recorded one such with a fatal 
issue after an illness of nearly two years, during which 
the infective process remained smouldering with signs 
of extension from one part of the nervous system te 
another, this being proved post mortem by the exist- 
ence of inflammatory foci at various stages. 


CASE 2.—Edna J., aged 19, coloured, was admitted to the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital on July 27th, 1920, complaining of 
aching, stiffness, and pain in the legs and inability to walk 
properly. Previous history negative except for occasionat 
attacks of headache and vertigo since the age of 15. The 
present iliness started suddenly on Jan. lst, 1920, with head- 
ache, fever, and vomiting, stiffness of the neck, and pain on . 
the left side of the head radiating down into the neck. She 
was admitted into the University Hospital, Baltimore, om 
Jan. 2nd, where she was diagnosed cerebro-spinal fever. 
The cerebro-spinal fluid was cloudy, contained 720 cells per 
cubic inch (sic), and globulin+-+. Smears and cultures 
negative for organisms. Wassermann reaction feebly 
positive in blood, negative in spinal fiuid. She was dis. 
charged on Jan. 25th. She returned to her work as domestic 
servant in March. In May she began to have headaches, and 
her ankles became stiff, numb, and heavy. She has alse 
complained of stiffness and soreness in the lumbar region, 
and of involuntary twitchings of the left arm. For the last 
two months her walking has been affected. There is no 
history of convulsions or of any symptoms pointing to focal 
brain lesion. ) 

On examination.she is a well-nourished, healthy working 
girl; temperature and pulse-rate normal. Vision: There is 
a moderate degree of myopia. Acuity with glasses 20/28 
right and 20/70 left. The fields show concentric contraction. 
Both discs show hyperemia, moderate engorgement of 
central veins, filling in of the physiological cups, and 
marked oedema amounting to 2D of swelling and extending 
out into the retina. Hearing: Watch heard at 18 inches 
right and left. Cranial nerves normal; no defects of sensi- 
bility. Motor system: Tone, power, and coordination 
normal except for some flabbiness of the glutei with almost 
complete bilateral paralysis of abduction ‘at the hips. This 
accounts for her gait which is waddling with short steps, 
not unlike that sometimes seen in @ muscular dystrophy. 
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Reflexes: The tendon-jerks of the arms show a diminution 
on the left. Epigastrics and abdominals not obtained. 
Knee- and ankle-jerks very feeble and equal. Plantar 
responses indefinitely flexor. Sphincters: Normal control. 
The patient was not feeling ill in herself and was up and 
about. She was discharged to the out-patient department 
for observation. 

Summary.—Duration of illness seven months with acute 
onset of meningeal type and subsequent remissions 
including various sensory and motor symptoms. Bilateral 
optic neuritis, paralysis of abductors of hips with resultant 
wadding gait. Feebly positive W.R. in blood, lympho- 
cytosis and ++ globulin in cerebro-spinal fluid. 


Apart from the chronic course the main points of 
interest in this case are the acute meningeal onset, the 
pains, and the localised muscular palsies. Meningeal 
symptoms in encephalitis lethargica have been referred 
to by several observers,®°’°*' and a case with pains 
and paralysis of multi-radicular distribution is recorded 
by Bassoe.” 


CASE 3.—Esther W., aged 9, was admitted to the Children’s 
Hospital, Boston, on August 3rd, 1920. The family history 
is negative. The patient had whooping-cough and bron- 
chitis at 2 and measles at 5. She is right-handed. 
The present illness began in. January, 1920, when her 
teacher complaired that the child was dull and not 
getting on well at school; in using a ruler she would fail to 
rule a straight line. She complained to her mother of pains in 
the arms and legs and headaches, but continued at school. 
On March lst involuntary movements of the left hand were 
noticed at table, and shortly afterwards twitching of the left 
side of the mouth. On March 15th her tonsils and adenoids 
were removed but she was up and about next day. Two 
days later she developed a high temperature and enlarged 
glands and was said to have the mumps. A week later, on 
getting out of bed to go to the lavatory, she was unsteady on her 
legs, and in the course of a day or two became paralysed 
from the knees down. There has been little change 
since, except that, in June she had bouts of headache 
and vomiting for one week and has occasionally com- 
plained of ‘‘ pins and needles” in her arms and legs. She 
has read a great deal during her illness and made no 
complaints about her eyes. There is no history to be 
obtained of convulsions. 

Examination on Sept. 3rd, 1920, revealed a healthy-looking, 
well-nourished child. Rectal temperature 100°F., pulse 80. 
She is somewhat irritable, but her mental state is in no way 
abnormal. Vision: Acuity—she reads small print. The 
fields show a complete left homonymous hemianopia. Both 
optic discs show well-marked swelling with moderate 
engorgement of the veins; the change is more marked on 
the right, but swelling is less than 1D. There is a 
small linear hemorrhage on the nasal margin of the right 
disc. Hearing: Watch heard at 8 inches right and left. 
Cranial nerves: Pupils equal; right not quite central, being 
a little displaced inwards. Reactions to light and distance 
normal. There is horizontal nystagmus on fixation to the 
‘right, the slow component being to the left. There is some 
weakness of the left face more marked in emotional than 
voluntary movement. No other defect. Sensation: In 
both hands a few cotton-wool touches are missed on the 
fingers, pinprick is not appreciated normally and there is 
imperfect: sense of position. She is unable to recognise 
easily objects placed in her left hand, but this probably 
depends upon the paralysis of the fingers. There is definite 
impairment of sensation of cotton-wool and pinprick on both 
feet over an area corresponding to ‘‘boot’’ distribution. 
Sense of position in the toes is absent and vibration is not 
-appreciated on the dorsum of either foot. The calves are 
more tender to deep pressure than are other muscle groups. 
Motor system: Involuntary movements of the left arm are 
the most striking feature. They are absent when the patient 
is quiet and at rest, but are brought into prominence when 
she is excited, and when she makes any vigorous bodily 
movement, especially if she makes an effort with her right 
arm. ‘They consist of rhythmical alternating movements 
of the antagonistic groups of muscles, most marked in 
adductors and abductors of the shoulder, also pronation 
and supination of the arm, and extension and flexion 
of the wrist; the fingers are held flexed, and take 
no pari in the movement, and there is a very little 
at the elbow-joint. The movements are of small 
amplitude, and in rate about three excursions per second. 
The limbs are atonic and there is some atrophy of the small 
muscles of the hands, especially the thenar groups. Both 
upper limbs show weakness of peripheral type, the left more 
than the right. The fingers of the left hand, however, 
remain in a position of flexion with some spasm, like the 

hand of'a hemiplegic. The power of the trunk musculature 

uppears normal. The lower limbs show complete bilateral, 
flaccid paralysis of the feet. On the left side the weakness 


extends to muscles at knee- and hip-joints, flexor and 












type frequently observed in the disease.” 
neuritic symptoms were striking. 
reflexes in encephalitis has been noted by Guillain,’ 
Draper '‘ has drawn attention to peripheral palsies o 
the lower limbs of lower motor neurone type, whil 
Macnalty'’ and Barker, Cross and Irwin,’ recognise : 
polyneuritic form of the disease. 
case of encephalitis lethargica has been recorded bj 
Buzzard. ‘a 


normal. 
and the central vein is engorged.. The upper margin ¢ 


extensor groups being about equally affected. Reflexes. 
Tendon-jerks in arms and legs all absent, as also are 
abdominal and plantar reflexes. ; 
occasionally void in bed if she does not get the urinal aj 
once. 
showed 11 mononuclear cells. 
negative. 
evening temperature 100°6° rectal. 
lumbar puncture yielded clear fluid containing 13 lympho 
cytes per cubic millimetre, no bacteria on examination 
negative culture ; 
curve negative. Physical condition unchanged. 


Sphincters: The child wil 
The cerebro-spinal fluid examined on August 17th 
Von Pirquet’s skin reaction 
On Sept. 5th the condition was much the same 
On the 9th a secon¢ 
Wassermann reaction negative; gold so 


Summary.—Duration of illness eight months, beginning 


with change in disposition, clumsiness of movements, anc 
pains in arms and legs; subsequently weakness and in 
voluntary movements of left arm and face, febrile illnes; 
(? mumps), paralysis of legs. 
homonymous hemianopia, rhythmic choreiform movemenfs 
of left arm, flaccid palsy of lower limbs with absent tendon 
jerks, hypowsthesia of glove and stocking distribution 
Lymphocytosis in cerebro-spinal fluid. =. 


Bilateral optic neuritis, lef 


The involuntary movements in this case were of : 
The poly 
Loss of tendor 


Hemianopia in ; 


Cask 4.—Florence §., aged 10, was admitted to the Harrie 


Lane Home, Johns Hopkins Hospital, in July, 1920. Thefamik 
history and previous history were negative. The story of th 
present illness is that in the middle of May she had a sudde; 
attack of headache and vomiting; two weeks later her leg 
began to feel weak, and this weakness progressed rathe 
gradually until she reached her present condition thre 
weeks ago. 
vomiting since the onset, but has never appeared really ill 


She has had occasional attacks of headache an: 


On examination: She is an attractive child, somewha 


undernourished, but. appearing to be quite comfort 
able. ; 


There are no abnormalities apart from. he 
nervous system. Vision: Acuity and field 
The right optic disc shows a blurred nasal margin 


central 


the left optic disc is also indistinct. The cranial nerve 
show no defect. Sensation: She misses nearly all cottor 
wool touches on the feet, the anzsthesia being of a ‘‘ boot. 
distribution. There is also loss of sense of position im th 
toes of the feet, and to a lesser degree in all the finger: 
Both calves are somewhat abnormally tender to pressur 
Motor system shows very extensive weakness of the limb: 
which is fairly even in its distribution, more marked in th 
lower limbs than the upper, and, if anything, more in th 
distal than the proximal muscles. The muscles of the pelvi 
girdle are involved, and she gets up from the supine positio 
very much after the manner of a myopathic. In the finge 
nose-finger and diadokokinesis tests she shows marke 
awkwardness, probably due to weakness. Reflexes: Arms 
triceps present and equal; biceps and supinator absen 
Epigastrics: Right tires before left. Abdominals preser 
and equal. Knee-and ankle-jerks absent. Plantar response 
feebly flexor. Sphincters normal. Gait is unsteady an 
somewhat of the ‘‘ steppage’’ type on a wide base. = 

Laboratory’ findings: Blood Wassermann  negativ 
Cerebro-spinal fluid shows 28 cells, all mononuclear 
+ globulin, and negative Wassermann. % 7. 

Summary.—Duration of illness three months, beginnin 
acutely with headache and vomiting; subsequently pr 
gressive weakness of legs. Haziness of both optic disc: 
impairment of sensation in feet and hands, gross weaknes 
of legs and arms, with loss of tendon-jerks. Lymphocytos 
and + globulin in cerebro-spinal fluid. ~~ 

This case presented a purely polyneuritic picture 
except for the changes in the fundus and the cerebr« 
spinal fluid findings, it would have been diagnosed 
infective polyneuritis. It would hardly have bee 
included in the present series had it not been for th 
link afforded by Case 3. 


Differential Diagnosis. 


Since we are at present unable to identify th 
causal virus of encephalitis lethargica, and & 


without any serological test of positive value, th 
diagnosis of the disease in cases! which do not com 
to post-mortem must largely depend on the exclusio 
of other possibilitiés.. The title encephalitis lethargic 
originally proposed by. Economo and now universal 
established, is in many ways..unfortunate. «It is 20 
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‘enerally recognised by all who have had wide experi- 
nce of the epidemic that there are many cases which 
i no time display lethargy, and that the degree to 
| yhich the brain is affected is extremely variable, while 
ny part of the nervous system may be involved in the 
| iffuseinflammatory process. In fact, Barker, Cross, and 
: rwin,'' in a recent review of the disease as it has 
| ppeared in the U.S.A., have discarded the title encephal- 

: is lethargica, and give their paper under the heading 
' On the Epidemic Acute and Subacute Non- suppurative 
/oflammations of the Nervous System Prevalent in the 
f.§.A. in 1918-19,’’ including encephalitis, encephalo- 
Nettie, polyneuritis, and meningo-encephalo-myelo- 
/euritis. They assume as the cause a single infectious 
‘gent which attacks the central and peripheral cerebro- 
/‘pinal nervous system and its coverings in a widespread, 
/aough at the same time a patchy or disseminated way. 
\{ this definition of encephalitis lethargica be accepted, 

1e cases here recorded may all be included under it. 
Taking them severally, No.1 hardly admits of any 
\ther diagnosis than encephalitis lethargica after the 
_xclusion of syphilis by the serological tests. In No. 2 
‘ae original diagnosis was cerebro-spinal fever, but 
ae negative bacteriological findings in the cerebro- 
pinal fluid and the subsequent clinical course were 
,gainst this. In Nos. 3 and 4 poliomyelitis had to be 
onsidered. 

/ Hertz, Johnson, and Depree”’ have reported as acute 
olio- encephalo-myelitis the case of a boy, aged 124 
‘ith acute onset of left hemiplegia and subsequent 
evelopment of mild pyrexia, flaccid palsy of both legs 
|) ith absent tendon-jerks, paralysis of the left abducens, 
trophy of the left half of the tongue, and bilateral optic 
euritis. The cerebro-spinal fluid contained ‘“numerous 
7mphocytes and polymorphs.’’ Later there was slight 
vasting in the muscles of the affected limbs. The 
|ymptoms cleared up in the course of a year leaving a 
3sidual left hemiparesis with the usual signs. Batten?! 
1 his comprehensive review of poliomyelitis refers to a 
ingle ‘case, that of a child supposed to have polio- 
> ee who became permanently blind as the result 
‘her illness, and says “‘there was slight swelling of 
ae disc but no marked optic neuritis.’’ Peabody, 
‘\raper, and Dochez** found no abnormalities of the 
‘Otic nerve in those of their cases which were examined, 
jnd in reviewing the complete literature of poliomyelitis 
»p to 1912 quote Wickman as recording optic neuritis in 
¢ Single acute case, Tedeschi who found optic atrophy 
‘nd blindness in one eye in a chronic case, and Muller 
ho found no abnormalities of the fundus in a large 
‘amber of acute cases. Concerning polyneuritis in 
aterior poliomyelitis Peabody, Draper, and Dochez 
wy nothing. Batten*! includes a polyneuritic type in 
\is clinical classification of the disease, but later 
pmecludes that there is no good clinical evidence that 
ne virus of poliomyelitis can give rise to a polyneuritic 
Cture. It may be said, therefore, that Cases 3 and 4 
2 hot correspond with any recognised type of anterior 
Jhomyelitis. Moreover, all four cases described in this 
per became ill at a time of year at which the seasonal 
d@idionce of poliomyelitis was low, and while this 
} Sease was not present in epidemic form, though 
[peepnaliti- lethargica was prevalent. 

eo pciyneuritic picture in Cases 3 and 4 at once 













minded the writer of cases of acute febrile poly 
2uritis seen in France during the war, in which, 
olmes”* has described, the paralysis of the limbs en 
latively uniform in comparison with other forms of 
lyneuritis, the distal muscles being not much more 
, verely involved than the proximal groups, and there 
aS surprisingly little sensory involvement, loss of 
ep sensibility being more pronounced than superficial 
esthesia. In acute febrile polyneuritis, however, 
olmes found no changes in the cerebro-spinal fluid, in 
ntradistinction to the cases recorded above. 





Optic Newritis in Disseminated Myelitis. 


Ssion it is worth while to consider the disease long 
Own as acute disseminated myelitis. Under this 
‘wely anatomical heading have been included a 
_ maber of cases of obscure pathology characterised 


\ 
| 
In relation to the four cases at present under dis- 
} 


} 
; 
: 
| 
| 


. 
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by the presence of widespread patches of 
suppurative inflammation in the spinal cord. 

Devic,” in 1894, first drew attention to the occasional 
occurrence of optic neuritis in this disease. Dreschfeld,”° 
also in 1894, recorded two cases of it with optic neuritis, 
in one of which careful microscopic ey eee showed 
inflammatory changes in the optic nerve In dis- 
cussing the ze tiology he says that the toxic seoute which 
so often give rise to peripheral neuritis may also affect 
the spinal cord and quotes Fuchs’s ** ” statement that 
in multiple peripheral neuritis very similar changes are 
sometimes seen in the optic nerves. Several papers 
have since been published recording new cases of 
this syndrome—F. Taylor,”? J. Taylor and Collier,?’ 
Clowes,*® and Hillion.*' The last-named writer was 
able to collect 45 cases from the literature, in one of 
which observed by Weill and Gallivardin *? there were 
found acute diffuse myelitis of the lower dorsal cord and 
lumbar enlargement, double optic neuritis, early peri- 
pheral neuritis, and diffuse round-celled infiltration of the 
cerebral cortex. Microscopical examination ** of the 
tissues, however, showed changes unlike those found in 
the recent epidemic of encephalitis lethargica. 

None of the four cases here recorded corresponds 
clinically with the picture of acute disseminated 
myelitis, the main points of difference being the absence 
of gross sensory loss and sphincter disturbance; but 
the involvement of the optic nerve in one form of 
diffuse inflammation of the nervous system raises the 
probability of its occurrence in another. 


non- 


Summary. 


1. Four cases are reported in which optic neuritis 
was associated with signs of widespread lesions of the 
nervous system. 

2. Despite individual points of resemblance none of 
these cases corresponds with the clinical picture of 
acute disseminated myelitis, anterior poliomyelitis, or 
acute febrile polyneuritis. . 

3. If the definition put forward by Barker, Cross, and 
Irwin |" be accepted, the clinical signs of all four cases 
are consistent with the diagnosis of encephalitis 
lethargica. 

4. In Case 2 the Wassermann reaction in the blood 
was feebly positive. In the blood of Cases, 1, 3, and 4, 
and in all four cerebro-spinal fluids, the Wassermann 
reaction was negative. 

5. In all four cases the cerebro-spinal fluid showed 
changes consistent with the diagnosis of encephalitis 
lethar gica. 

6. In the association of optic neuritis with acute dis- 
seminated myelitis we have an instance of involvement 
of the optic nerves in a diffuse inflammatory process 
affecting the nervous system, which is analogous to the 
association of optic neuritis with encephalitis lethargica. 

My thanks are due to Dr. W. 8. Thayer and Dr. John 
Howland, of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Dr. 
Stewart, of the Children’s Hospital, Boston, for per- 
mission to publish my notes on their cases. 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE TOLERANCE IN 
THE TOX/AAMIAS OF PREGNANCY’ 
By CLIFFORD WHITE, F.R.C.S. ENG., 
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THE object of this communication is to show the 
applicability to the toxemias of pregnancy of Andrew 
Sellards’s work on acidosis. The condition is seen in a 
pronounced form in diabetes, and since the discovery of 
8-oxybutyric acid and aceto-acetic acid in the urine of 
these patients, it seems sometimes to be thought that 
acids are circulating in the blood. This is not the case, 
as, even in the most extreme cases of acidosis, death 
occurs before any gross alteration takes place in the 
reaction of the blood which, normally, is slightly 
alkaline from the presence of protein, carbonates, and 
phosphates. This alkalinity is maintained in spite of 
the fact that on a mixed diet there is a production of 
acid bodies from the metabolism of carbon, phosphorus 
and, sulphur. The tendency to acid formation is 
corrected both in health and disease by (1) oxidation, 
(2) excretion, and (3) neutralisation. 

1. Oxidation.—-Carbon is oxidised and then excreted as CO. 
by the lungs and as urea by the kidney. 

2. Kacretion.—In addition to getting rid of the products of 
partial or complete oxidation, the kidneys maintain equili- 
brium by their property of excreting a normally acid urine 
from a normally alkaline blood-serum. This is done largely 
by the excretion of acid phosphates such as NaH2PO.. But 
it will be noted, that before excretion, alkaline bases such as 
sodium are required to combine with these acid bodies. 


3. Neutralisation.—This may be effected (a) by the fixed 


bases of the food, or (b) by ammonia. Most of the ammonia 
excreted in the urine is for the purpose of neutralising 
acids; this is shown by the fact that giving large doses of 
sodium bicarbonate by the mouth will reduce the ammonium 
percentage to 0°5 per cent. of the total urinary nitrogen. 
Normally 2 to 5 per cent. of the total nitrogen in the urine 
is used to neutralise acids; in acidosis the percentage thus 
used may rise to 40. If the increase in ammonia is due toa 
defect in the protein metabolism and not to an acidosis it 
will be unaffected by sodium bicarbonate feeding. 

Depletion of Alkaline Bases. 

It will thus be seen that a fixed base such as sodium 
is required to carry CO, to the lungs, and also to enable 
the kidney to excrete acids. Failing the fixed base, 
the kidney does use ammonia to enable it to continue 
working, but if the sodium is depleted CO. cannot be 
carried to the lungs, although oxygen is carried to the 
tissues—hence the dyspnoea without cyanosis that 
occurs in some cases of acidosis such as that seen in 
diabetes. Thus one finds that the essential of acidosis 
is the depletion of the alkaline bases. 

In health the taking of 5 grammes (roughly the equi- 
valent of 75 gr. or 14 drachms) of sodium bicarbonate by 
the mouth is followed by some being excreted at once, 
as the tissues have already got their full complement; 
hence, urine alkaline to litmus is excreted within a few 
hours. In disease, if the alkalies are depleted, the 
excess of sodium goes into store in the tissues, and so 
the urine remains acid after over 5 g. of sodium 
bicarbonate have been taken by the mouth. It has 
been pointed out that one of the proofs that it goes into 
store is that once the urine has been made alkaline by 
a big dose, and then again becomes acid, it can once 
more be made alkaline by a small dose in most cases. 
In diabetic patients the effect of the initial big dose is 
rapidly lost. 

Sellards’s Sodiwm Bicarbonate Test for Acidosis. 

Sellards, working on cases of nephritis following 
Asiatic cholera, proved that sodium bicarbonate, when 
injected in large doses into a patient with acidosis: 
(1) was not excreted by the intestine in quantity, 
(2) did not accumulate in excess in the blood, and 
(3) could be excreted freely by a diseased kidney. He 
concluded that a tolerance to over 10 g. of sodium 
bicarbonate without the urine becoming alkaline forms 
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a test for the presence of acidosis, which he defines a; 
‘‘an impoverishment of the blood and other tissues ir 
fixed bases or in substances which readily give rise t 
fixed bases.’’ To see the clinical value of this test it ix 
useful to enumerate the methods by which the exist. 
ence of acidosis has been demonstrated. These may he 
divided into laboratory tests and clinical methods. 


Laboratory Methods. 

1. Examination of alveolar air for lowering of COxg tension.— 
This is not especially difficult with the proper apparatus, bu’ 
the tension is also lowered in cardiac and pulmonary diseases 

2. (a) Examination of the blood for lowered COg tension.— 
This gives practically the same result as ‘‘1,’’ but is mors 
difficult. (b) Examination of the blood for lowered alkalinity.— 
(i.) By titration with phenol-phthalein after removal of the 
protein ; (ii.) physico-chemically by measuring the increas¢ 
of the hydrogen-ion content. Neither of these methods i; 
really satisfactory, as the blood reaction is kept nearly con 
stant at the expense of the reserve of alkalies, and no change 
in the hydrogen-ion content is demonstrable till the patient 
is moribund. 

3. Examination of the urine.—(a) For excess of Na, K, Ca 
and Mg salts of the normal and abnormal acids; (b) for other 
changes in the fixed bases; and (c) for increase in ammonia 
All these involve chemical analysis and are not wholl; 
reliable ; for example, increase in ammonia occurs in case: 
of faulty protein metabolism and acetone, &c., in simple 
starvation. 

Clinical Methods. 

1. Dyspnoea characterised by deep respiration with pro 
longed expiration without cyanosis. This is only seen ir 
very advanced cases. 

2. The presence of a fruity smell in the patient’s breath 
This is chiefly seen in cases of faulty carbohydrate 
metabolism. 

3. Increased tolerance to sodium bicarbonate. 


Of the above six laboratory and clinical methods it 
seems that the bicarbonate test is demonstrable earliei 
than even the alveolar-air test and much sooner thar 
the others- become positive. Hence it appears that by 
the simple process of bicarbonate feeding we are able 
to prove the presence of acidosis sooner and more 
surely than by the most elaborate physico-chemica! 
methods of the laboratory. 


Bicarbonate Treatment of, and Test for, Pregnancy 
Toxemia. . 

The question now arises as to how far the above 
facts can be usefully applied to the conditions that come 
before us in connexion with the toxzmias of pregnancy. 
Sellards appears to have paid but little attention to such 
cases; he worked almost entirely on nephritis and 
diabetes. As pregnancy toxzemias are commonly asso. 
ciated with more or less marked nephritis, it is import: 
ant to note that uncomplicated cases of parenchymatous 
nephritis usually have a bicarbonate tolerance of under 
10 g. Therefore, from a rough clinical point of view, it 
may be taken that, in a case of pregnancy toxzemia with 
a large bicarbonate tolerance, less than 10 g. need be 
deducted as possibly due to the nephritis, and the 
rest will represent about the measure of the acidosis 
due to co-existing lesions. 

I have been interested in the subject of sodium 
bicarbonate in acidosis since the recovery of a patient 
apparently in diabetic coma, after an intravenous injec- 
tion of a solution containing 20 drachms of bicarbonate. 
Subsequently, I have used it in most forms of pregnancy 
toxzemia as a method of treatment, but it is only in the 
last year that I have employed Sellards’s method as 4 
means of diagnosis and prognosis. The crude simplicity 
of the method is so extreme that one instinctively feels 
that there must be something wrong with it; but so far 
as my present experience goes it has apparently been 4 
valuable guide. The patient is given measured quan- 
tities of sodium bicarbonate at fixed intervals, and her 
urine tested by litmus paper before each dose is given. 
The amount given when the litmus is first turned blue 
is noted, and further doses stopped till the urine is 
again acid. If there is ammoniacal cystitis the urine 
should be boiled in a test-tube to drive off ammonia 
before testing, or, less accurately, the litmus paper 
itself may be heated. I have found it safer to 
order it in drachm doses (as nurses are liable 60 
make mistakes when working in grammes), and have 
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\isually given 1 drachm in water every three or four 
nours.. No complaint of gastric disturbances has been 
}made. Some 50 toxzemic cases of various kinds have 
nad their tolerance tried, but on going into their notes 
/ found that most of them were useless to record, as, in 
\ddition to the fixed doses of bicarbonate, they had 
}een given an indefinite quantity in barley-water to 
| irink. They have therefore not been recorded. 
| 
| 






Observation of Cases. 


1. The following cases admitted to Queen Charlotte’s 
t'gospital have been under the observation of Dr. A. G. 
| Towson, senior resident medical officer. The endeavour 
j/aas been made to exclude patients who merely suffered 
‘rom a transient albuminuria during labour and to 
pnelude only those who had albuminuria before labour 
ior other symptoms as well. It will be seen that the 
|\verage quantity taken by mouth (exclusive of any 
| (uantity given perrectum and intravenously) in 15 cases 
§ 45°3 g. 

) Table Giving Details of Cases of Pregnancy Toxemia. 






























> | 
2 vies | Acetone Sod. 
fo.| | Gur | Auer, or diacetic! Result.| bicarb. in 
Oy | : : acid. | grammes.* 
' 1 | M.4|Albuminuria | Normal. | - R. 32 (a) 
(2) P.;| Eclampsia. | Cesarean. | ? R. 64 (db) 
 3:|M.s * | -De Ribes’s | + R. 40 
| | bag. 
4 p,|Albuminuria) Czsarean. a: Ri 36 
5/P.| Chronic (| i + R. 28 
nephritis. 
6 | P. |Albuminuria | i 2 POP.) )) -.120 
7| P. = | Normal. iy R. 16 
81 P. R Induetion. as R. 72 (ce) 
Ao P. y, Normal. = R. 52 
\ 10 P. | i Forceps. + R. 80 
| P. $9 | ~ ~ Ty: 48 
2|M.1) Chronic | Normal. = R. 28 
t | nephritis. | 
13 jM.1 Eclampsia. | Cesarean. | Ae R. 72 (da) 
14|M.1} Chronic § Discharged | = R. 12 (e) 
th nephritis. | undelivered. | | 
hi5 |) P. |Albuminuria Forceps. + ie 16 
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Average... 45°3 

) R., recovery. D. {P.), died (pericarditis). 

» * Amount of sod. bicarb. in grammes given by mouth before urine 

“Usaline : (a) + 48in previous three days. (b) + Rectal glucose and 
carb. injections. (c) Stillacid. (d) + 8 g.intravenously. (e) Sub- 


-equent normal delivery. 
n 


. For purposes of comparison 13 normal cases were 
\bserved, and their urine was alkaline after an average 
af 6°8 g. We thus get the result that the average 
plearbonate tolerance of patients clinically suffering 
;rom pregnancy toxzemias is 45°3 g., compared with the 
werage bicarbonate tolerance of 6°7 g. in puerperal 
jases not suffering clinically from toxemia. Further, 
| he fatal cases had a tolerance of no less than 120 g., 
»ompared with an average tolerance of 40 g. on the part 
tt those that recovered. If a rough attempt is made to 
)auge the severity of the clinical manifestations by the 
aethod of treatment adopted, it is found that the 
Vverage tolerance of those on whom it was thought 
ecessary to perform Czsarean section or induction 
ae 61°7 g., compared with 33 g. of those who were 
lowed to deliver themselves with or without the help 
f forceps. 


; 


Three cases in the table are marked 
\/nephritis.’’ This indicates that the state of the 
/ tina, the character of the urine, or the history made 
bs probable that albuminuria existed before pregnancy, 
| Ithough more urgent symptoms appeared before labour. 
ie will be seen that their average tolerance is 23 g., or 
Iwer than the primarily toxszemic cases. 

One other case may be given more fully. 

» In August, 1920, I saw a patient with severe vomiting and 
Ibuminuria at the sixth month of pregnancy. The vomiting 
_7a8 incessant, even of peptonised milk, and continued in 
pite of her removal toa home. She was extremely ill, but 
ad not the usual appearance or mental state of a pregnancy 
| OXtemia patient, so I postponed interference and tried her 
| Icarbonate tolerance. Her urine became strongly alkaline 
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after 12 g. had been taken, so it was again decided to watch 
her for a little longer. Two days later symptoms of bulbar 
paralysis appeared, which a neurologist diagnosed as of 
alcoholic origin, and it soon became obvious that she was 
suffering from acute alcoholic gastritis and nephritis. But 
for the aid given by the bicarbonate test it is probable that 
the case would have been regarded as one of pernicious 
vomiting with albuminuria. 

It seems to me that by testing the tolerance to 
bicarbonate of soda in patients suffering from what is 
thought to be a toxemia of pregnancy we have a 
method that is extremely simple and harmless. Further 
experience will prove whether it is of great or little 
value. The fact that it does not seem to have been 
generally tried on a large scale is my reason for 
bringing such a simple subject before you. 

Treatment. 

A brief summary of the treatment of patients suffer- 
ing from acidosis may be added. Carbohydrate food is 
of the greatest value, and so these patients should not 
be put on a strict milk diet. An ounce of glucose may 
be given daily by the mouth or per rectum. ,A 
2 per cent. solution of glucose has also been used intra- 
venously. Laxatives are usually required. The 
deficiency in the fixed bases must be made up, and I 
have found Langdon Brown’s mixture useful. It con- 
sists of a drachm of sod. bicarb., half a drachm of 
pot. cit., and five grains each of mag. carb. and calcium 
chloride given three times daily. Syrup of orange or 
other flavouring may be added as the mixture is rather 
unpleasant to taste. In more severe cases bicarbonate 
may be given in drachm doses every three hours, and 
rectal salines should contain bicarbonate instead of 
sodium chloride. It should be stopped when the urine 
remains alkaline. In urgent cases six drachms of 
bicarbonate in a pint of water may be injected into the 
veins and repeated every six hours while the urine 
remains acid. In sterilising a solution for intravenous 
use it should not be boiled for more than ten minutes, 
as sodium carbonate and hydrate tend to form; this 
occurs to a less degree if narrow-necked bottles are 
used, filled almost to the top, and stoppered soon after 
boiling if the solution is not to be used immediately. If 
an anesthetic is required chloroform should not be 


used, as its administration in apparently healthy 
subjects is occasionally followed by symptoms of 
acidosis. 





A NOTE ON THE 
ALBUMINURIA OF SMALL 
KIDNEY. 
By IVOR J. DAVIES, M.D. LOND., M.R.C.P. LOND., 
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EDWARD HOSPITAL, CARDIFF. 
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THE following case of chronic nephritis is of great 
interest. The prolonged latent course of the disease, 
with slow development of arterio-sclerosis, terminal 
subacute uremia, and absence of cedema, anzmia, 
headache, and dyspepsia, favour the presence of small 
white kidney. The patient was a robust, intelligent, 
well-developed young man of 25, first seen in November, 
1916, on account of rejection by the military authorities 
on three occasions owing to albuminuria. 

History.—His general health had always been good, but in 
1907, when 16 years of age, after passing an examination for 
entrance into a bank, he was rejected on medical examina- 
tion, and was informed that he showed a marked degree of 
albuminuria. This was confirmed bya general practitioner, 
who informed the relatives that the lad was suffering from 
a severe form of Bright’s disease, which opinion was based 
on the degree of albuminuria only, for otherwise there was 
an entire absence of physical signs and symptoms, and 
general health appeared to be excellent. The past history 
was that he suffered from an acute attack of influenza at 
13 years, a severe attack of diphtheria at 7 years, and a mild 
attack of the same affection when 12 years of age. ‘These 
diseases were apparently uncomplicated, for no cedema 
occurred at the time, and recovery appeared to be complete 
afterwards. Between 1907, when the albuminuria was 
first found, and 1916 he worked regularly as a clerk, later 
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becoming chief accountant to an important firm of millers, 
and appeared to perform the duties without any undue 
mental strain. General health was - good, except for 
recurrent attacks of follicular tonsillitis on an average 
three times: a year, when the urine would be examined on 
each occasion, and found to contain a large amount of 
albumin and always attributed to Bright’s disease by his 
practitioner. No oedema occurred at the time of these 
attacks, and general health in the intervals was well main- 
tained. His relatives had for some years observed that a 
little puffiness was present around the eyes in the early 
morning, but this passed off completely in an hour or so, 
whilst there never was any complaint of headache or 
dyspepsia. He was a life-long abstainer from alcoholic 
beverages, of careful habits, and had never suffered from 
gonorrhoea or syphilis. The family history showed that his 
father died at the age of 52 from bronchitis and emphysema, 
and one maternal uncle died suddenly at the age of 52 from 
angina pectoris. One sister suffered from acute nephritis 
at the age of 10, and appeared to have recovered completely 
until 15 years later, when albuminuria and cedema reappeared 
during pregnancy, to disappear completely afterwards. 

Examination.—In November, 1916, the general state of 
development and nutrition was excellent, and but for a 
slight degree of nervous instability he was considerably above 
the average in intelligence and free from anemia. Nothing 
abnornal was found on physical examination, except a rough 
systolic bruit, heard only in the dorsal posture over the 
preecordium and probably of exocardial origin. No cardio- 
vascular changes were otherwise evident beyond a systolic 
blood pressure of 160 mm. The fundus oculi was normal. 
The urine was of sp. gr. 1015, and on heating was almost 
solid with albumin, to the extent of 11 parts per 1000 
(Esbach); the deposit contained some blood cells but no 
casts. The daily amount of urine was normal, and throughout 
there was no nocturnal micturition. 

Diagnosis.—A provisional diagnosis of functional albumin- 
uria was made in view of the long history, and in the 
complete absence of the usual manifestations of chronic 
nephritis. A reservation was made in favour of chronic 
nephritis on account of the degree of albuminuria and raised 
blood pressure. ; 


Course of the Disease. 


The patient reported himself at infrequent intervals, 
on an average three times a year, up to May, 1920, and 
general health was well maintained throughout. The 
urine always showed about the same _ degree of 


albuminuria, generally 10 parts per 1000, and deposit | 


nothing of importance, and blood was not again seen 
after the first examination. No tonsillitis was present 
at the time of these examinations, and specimens of 
urine were submitted on many occasions apart from 
personal visits. The albuminuria appeared to be 
constant throughout the day and did not, show any 
postural variation. From the time that he was first 
seen a modified proteid diet was adopted. A slight 
degree: of thickening in the peripheral arteries was 
first noticed in 1918, whilst the blood pressure remained 
at about 160 mm. The fundus oculi was always 
examined and found to be normal. He gave up work 
in November, 1919, as he felt unequal to the strain 
which had been considerable during the years of war, but 
there was,no apparent alteration in his general health. 
From 1907, when he was told that he suffered from 
Bright’s disease, despite good health, he always had a 
lurking fear that some serious malady was present, and 
it was for this reason only that he gave up work with 
the intention of resuming after a prolonged holiday. 
His position for several years had been a most 
responsible one, and his services were much esteemed 
by his employers. In May, 1920, he complained for the 
first time of impaired vision. The general state was 
unaltered, but the peripheral arteries now showed 
distinct thickening, and the blood pressure had increased 
to 200 mm. The eyes were not examined on this 
occasion, he was advised to see an ophthalmic 


as 


surgeon, but he afterwards decided to defer this for a, 


few weeks. 

In view of the recent discussion on non-nephritic 
albuminuria at the Royal Society of Medicine, a 
specimen of urine out of a 24 hours’ amount was 
sent for examination to Dr. R. L. Mackenzie Wallis, 
chemical pathologist to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
whose report was as follows :— 

_. A clear pale-coloured urine with very slight deposit and 
slight turbidity on standing. Reaction acid. Albumin 
present. Total protein 0°27 g. per cent. (Aufrecht). Globulin 


‘normal or subnormal throughout. 
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present. A distinct turbidity on adding acetic acid in 
the cold, and the presence of well-marked white rings 
on diluting with distilled water. Globulin ratio is 2:1. 
The protein present in the urine behaves just like that 
found in cases of globulinuria. It separates out in the form 
of a dense flocculent precipitate, giving the appearance of a 
urine containing very large quantities of protein ; in fact, 
it seems to set almost solid on boiling. ~ +, ge 

Microscopically.—_No casts, except a few of a pseudo- 
hyaline nature. No crystals or blood cells. 

Diastatic activity —10 units (normal). The normal diastase 
content indicates that there is no serious impairment of 
renal function. Calcium lactate was recommended for 
internal. administration, and if unsatisfactory thyroid 
extract was also suggested.” 





Terminal Subacute Uremia. 


A more favourable prognosis was now given. How- 
ever, a few days later he saw Mr. D. Leighton Davies, 
ophthalmic surgeon to King Edward Hospital, Cardiff, 
who found intense albuminuric retinitis, with hamor- 
rhages and cedema of the retina, and gave a grave 
prognosis. 

Patient appeared to be in perfect health, but he was 
naturally upset-by this report of the ophthalmic surgeon, 
the full significance of which was not disclosed to him. On 
July 17th he had a bilious attack, with vomiting of bilious 
material, which was repeated on the two following days, 
and a little blood was seen in the vomit on one occasion. 
Diarrhoea came on and continued up to the time of death 
10 days later. The mouth and fauces were dry. ‘The tongue 
was dry and swollen, and covered with brownish fur. ‘The 
breath had a disagreeable odour, but there was no stomatitis. 
Vomiting became less on the 22nd and 23rd, and was absent 
afterwards. Dyspnoea was present from the onset, with 
cough and expectoration of a blood-stained mucoid material 


‘of moderate amount, with a slight degree of cyanosis, and 


accompanied by mwniversal fine crepitant rales over both 
lungs. The heart impulse was diffuse and extended one and 


a, half inches outside its normal position, with physical signs 


of dilatation of the left ventricle, but cedema was entirely 
absent and there was no enlargement of the liver and spleen. 
The pulse gradually failed, whilst the temperature was 
The urine was of normal 
amount up to two days before death, when it became sup- 
pressed, and blood was present for several days before death. 
There was no complaint of nausea or of headache, but rest- 
lessness, sleeplessness, and hiccough were features through- 
out the terminal condition. Consciousness was fully pre- 


‘served up to the time of death 10 days after the onset 


of symptoms. Convulsions and twitchings were absent 
throughout.. No autopsy was obtained. 


Striking Features of the Case. 


(1) Prolonged latent course over a period of at least 
13 years. (2) Intense degree of albuminuria throughout 
this period of time, with a high globulin content. 
(3) Absence of any evidence of postural albuminuria. 
(4) Preservation of good health and nutrition until the 
beginning of. the terminal event, indicating that there 
was no evident impairment of renal function. (5) Entire 
absence of headache. (6) Digestion was perfectly per- 
formed until the onset of uremia. (7) Slow progress 
of cardio-vascular changes of moderate degree with 
increased blood pressure. (8) Early onset of uremia 
after the detection of albuminuric retinitis. (9) Ureemia 
of the subacute type with gastro-intestinal disturbance 
and pulmonary oedema. 


Probable Presence of Small White Kidney. 


‘The clinical features conform more closely to chronic 
nephritis of the small white kidney type as described 
by Sir John Rose Bradford in Allbutt and Rolleston’s 
‘System of Medicine,’’ Vol. IV., Part 1. Although ‘the 
type of ureemia was more that seen in chronic parenchy- 
matous nephritis in contradistinction tq the acute 
fulminating uremia with epileptiform convulsions 
usually seen in cases of small white kidney, yet the 
prolonged latent course with the slow development of 
arterio-sclerosis, and the presence of albuminuric 
retinitis with hemorrhages towards the close, and the 
entire absence of cedema, anemia, headache, and 
dyspepsia are entirely unlike the usual course of chronic 
parenchymatous nephritis, and are much more in fayout 
of the presence of small white kidney. Upon. this 
assumption does not the report suggest that cases of 
small white kidney would be disclosed long before the 
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usual first and final manifestation of acute urzemia, if by | In the period from April, 1915, to April, 1920, 678 cases 
any chance the subject of the disease presented himself | were treated in the said way without a single relapse. 
|, for life insurance, or for entrance into the services, | Dermatitis was only observed in twopatients, treated 
ft when probably the urine would be found to contain a| on the same day by some ill-prepared ointment which 
‘considerable amount of albumin? The case throws | caused an alkaline cauterisation of the skin. One of 
| little light upon the #tiology of the condition except, | these patients stayed 7, the other 21 days (see below). 
| perhaps, to suggest that small white kidney arises from | The detailed results of this period were as follows :— 

} arterio-sclerosis, with particular incidence upon some 










| part of the renal vascular apparatus induced by one or 


|} other of the acute specific fevers, recurrent tonsillitis, 
‘or from causes of congenital origin. 





. 
| can be absolutely excluded. 
/ Conclusion. 
r The case is of great importance from the standpoint 
-of the insurance medical officer, for despite the failure 
of the tests for renal function to incriminate the kidneys 
‘in these latent cases of albuminuria, when the latter 
is constantly present in appreciable amount chronic 
| nephritis probably exists. The publication of this case 
| may stimulate further interest in a subject which of 
late has received considerable attention, and in which 
/ much valuable work has already been done. Without 
doubt, sooner or later, a complete record of the 
pathology and clinical course of small white kidney will 
' be established. 
; I am much indebted to Dr. Mackenzie Wallis and to 
( Mr. Leighton Davies for their reports; to Dr. J. Bowen 
, Jones, of Cardiff, for permission to publish the par- 
_ ticulars of the termination, and to Dr. George Grant, of 


| Cardiff, fox valuable information of the early history of 
the case. 





| 
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SCABIKS. 


DURING the last ten years a form of scabies treatment 
jwith a new ointment has been brought into use in 
Denmark. It has proved so much of an advance upon 
“all other treatments that it is now almost the only one 
im use all over this country. One single inunction 

suffices ; after 24 hours the scabies is cured, and relapses 
| are never seen. The cutaneous irritation is but’ slight. 
/ The treatment can very well be ambulant. It was first 
r used in 1911 by Professor Ehlers in the hospital of the 
city of Copenhagen. The ointment was composed by 
; Mr. Marcussen, at that time a chemist of the same 
‘hospital. Professor Ehlers made his first publication 
vot the results obtained in 1912 in a Danish médical 
ae Ugeskrift for Leger. 





Method of Application. 


In my department the application takes place as 
ath The patient receives an ordinary cleansing 


‘bath, wipes himself thoroughly, and afterwards rubs 
+the whole of his body, except the head, carefully with 
the ointment, which is almost of the consistency of 
butter. A nurse or another patient helps him with the 
seubbi The ointment must cover all the skin, but hard 





rubbing is neither required nor desirable. The patient 

ought then to wait for-a quarter of an hour, to give the 
| ointment time to get into the skin; after this he can go 

to bed. The next day at about the same hour he 
receives a second bath and fresh underclothing and the 
cure is finished. Meantime, all his clothes have been 
disinfected ; I doubt, however, if this is absolutely 
|necessary. All statistics seem to prove that this very 
i ie treatment is as absolutely reliable as it is com- 
; 





fortable for the patient. But as statistics of scabies 
reatment in a civil population must, for obvious 
La always remain incomplete in certain par- 
ticulars, I think it of a special interest to study the 
results obtained with the treatment in the Danish 
Marine Hospital, in which hospital all scabies patients 
\frem the Danish navy have,,been treated since April, 
11915. A possible relapse would hardly escape attention. 





i - 


Congenital cystic 
disease of the kidneys and syphilitic nephritis were 
carefully considered in the case under discussion and 







Number of days in hospital. 























Year. 7 Ta 

fit 3 461 7 21. | Total. 
1915. |. 26 5 2 0 | 0 0 33 
1916 67 12 4 iy wre 0 84 
1917 105 28 5 Be TS Oat hau0 140 
1918 250 36 2, ORO 1 290 
1919 93 19 2 1 | 0 115 
1920 | 15 0 1 ) 0 0 16 

c | v4 ae | 

Total 556 100 16 4 | 1 1 678 








Briefly, a cure carried out in this way is absolutely 
reliable, rapid, comfortable, and cheap—the ointment 
required for an adult patient costing 3s. or 4s. ) 


Preparation of the Ointment. 

The preparation of the ointment is a little compli- 
cated, demanding a certain amount of care and practice 
to obtain a perfect result. The detailed technique of 
the preparation (Marcussen) is here given :— 

(1) 1kg. of sublimated sulphur is dissolved at a gentle heat in 


2 kg. of a 50 per cent. solution of potassium hydroxide, This makes 
a clear, yellow solution. 


(2) 225 g. of vaseline and 225 g. of water-free lanoline are carefully 
mixed, without heating. 


(3) To this mixture 375 g. of the solution of sulphur in potash-lye 
mentioned above, is added. 


(4) Fresh zine hydroxide is prepared in mixing 28g. ZnSO4 and 
40 g. 20 per cent. sodium hydroxide, and this is afterwards added 
to the ointment. 


(5) Liquid paraffin is added to obtain a total weight of 1000 g. 

(6) 5 g. of benzaldehyde is added to check the somewhat disagree- 
able smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The high sulphides of potassium are the capital 
‘element of the ointment, upon which its activity 
, depends, a production of sulphuretted hydrogen taking 
' place when the ointment is placed upon the skin. 


Sarcopticide and other Properties of the Gas. 

The sarcopticide power of this gas is very strong. If 
the hand of a scabies patient is brought into an atmo- 
sphere containing 25 per cent. of this gas, after 3-1 hour 
all the adult mites in the skin are killed. As could be 
expected, the eggs have considerably more resistance. 
Unfortunately, the resorption of the gas by the skin 
takes place rather rapidly; if the whole body, apart 
from the head, i3 brought into an atmosphere contain- 
ing this percentage of sulphuretted hydrogen sym- 
ptoms of intoxication appear after from 10 to 20 minutes, 
as I have experienced by exposing myself to this treat- 
ment, in the hope of finding in this way an absolutely 
clean and comfortable method of treatment. The 
unpleasant odour of the ointment is its only drawback ; 
but this odour is not very persistent, and, moreover, 
after a few hours decreases to a minimum. Before 
undergoing the treatment, patients should remove from 
their persons and from the room all objects of copper, 
silver, &c., or the latter will be discoloured by the gas. 
The greatest advantage of the treatment is probably 
the fact that it is very suitable for ambulatory use. 
Under these circumstances the patient has to rub 
himself just before going to bed. In the morning he 
can wash his hands and carry out his daily work. The 
next evening he must give his hands a new treatment 
and take the final bath on the following morning, after 
36 hours. With reference to disinfection, for most 
patients a change of underclothing and of bedsheets 
will suffice, but for poor patients a thorough disinfection 
must be recommended. At Copenhagen ample arrange- 
ments have been made along these lines for ambulatory 
treatment on avery large scale in out-patient depart- 
ments, thus avoiding all treatment of scabies within the 
hospitals. It is quite free to all inhabitants, and is 
successful in every respect. 
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Medical Societies. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





SURGICAL TREATMENT OF MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE 
COLON. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Dec. 6th, Sir 
WILLIAM HALE-WHITE, the President, being in the 
chair, when Sir BERKELEY MOYNIHAN read a paper on 
this subject. He said that the surgeon was consulted in 
cases of growth in the colon almost invariably for one 
of,two reasons—the presence of a tumour in the abdomen 
or the occurrence of some form of intestinal obstruction, 
subacute or acute; but there were generally symptoms 
which should lead at least to a suspicion of an affection 
of the colon before either of these events. These were 
(1) pain and discomfort, colicky in character, often 
following quickly upon meals, and giving a sense of 
great intestinal turmoil and of uneasy erratic exagge- 
rated movement. The patient would not seldom say 
that the feeling conveyed to him was that of the 
urgent working of the bowel to overcome a diffi- 
culty, and that the effort appeared to be arrested at 
some place which he would indicate. This localisation 
of the site of obstruction was often accurate. Accom- 
panying the pain were borborygmi, often extremely 
loud. (2) Intestinal irregularity, varying in character 
with the site of the growth. If the obstruction occurred 
in that part of the colon which is developed from 
the mid-gut—i.e., proximal.to the middle of the trans- 
verse colon—the form of intestinal irregularity tended 
to diarrhcea; if the growth was in that part of the 
colon developed from the hind gut the irregularity 
tended to constipation. It was very rare to find con- 
stipation as a symptom of a growth of the right colon, 
and rare to find it absent in a growth of the left colon. 
The different consistence of the contents explained this 
condition. There was not infrequently a history in 
cases of left-sided malignant disease of ‘‘little attacks ’’ 
of intestinal occlusion or difficulty extending over two, 
three, orsfour days, and overcome by drastic aperients 
or enemata. Among other signs of the presence of 
malignant disease of the colon were changes in the fxces, 
not only in their consistence, but in their constituents. 
When growth was present blood was commonly seen, 
and was probably always present if repeated careful 
search were made. Mucus in great excess was due to 
the inflammation of the mucosa always found above a 
growth. The passage of a motion consisting of pure 
blood had occasionally been the first warning of the 
presence of a growth. Anemia was present, and was 
a striking feature in 20 per cent. of all colonic growths 
and in 50 per cent. of the growths of the ascending 
colon. The condition in severe cases approached that 
of pernicious anzmia, which he had known to be 
diagnosed in five patients upon whom he had operated 
later for the removal of a malignant growth. The 
tumour formed was often small and quite imperceptible 
unless the patient was thin or the growth involved 
an easily accessible portion of the gut. In many 
cases the tumour felt was due to the accumulation 
of hardened fecal masses behind a growth. When 
the abdomen was examined to discover a tumour 
the bowel might be felt to distend and harden 
and then slowly to relax under the hand. Wherever 
the growth was placed the cecum distended to 
a greater degree than any other part. So great 
might be its over-filling that rupture occurred even 
when the obstruction was in the lower part of the 
hind gut. With regard to radiological examination, the 
bismuth or barium meal gave little help. The barium 
enema sometimes showed a filling defect very similar 
to that seen in carcinoma of the stomach. This defect 
might be mimicked either by the presence of solid 
fzeces in the intestine or of the accumulation of gas. 
Before the examination was begun the bowel must be 
cleared. The ‘filling defect of carcinoma was dis- 
tinguished by its constancy in position and in 
degree, and by the absence of any change in it under 
manipulation. 
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The pathological anatomy of colonic carcinom 
indicated that it was slow in growth, remained long 
restricted to the intestinal wall, did not spread 
rapidly or largely in the primary glands, and even in 
fatal cases did not often cause metastases. In 112 
autopsies on cases of carcinoma of the colon the 
following conditions were found by Haussmann. In 
21 cases the disease had spread outside the bowel wall 
and had become generalised; in 36 the primary 
lymphatic glands were enlarged; in 55 cases the 
growth was limited to the gut. The growth did not 
extend widely in the wall of the intestine and the 
degree of ‘‘permeation,’’ described by Sampson 
Handley, as a rule, was slight. Growths sometimes 
showed a tendency to spread into neighbouring tissues, 
In the ascending colon the muscles of the posterior 
abdominal wall might be invaded deeply and he had 
twice removed a part of the duodenum with the 
growth. In the descending colon the muscles, the 
kidney, more rarely the spleen might be invaded. 
Removal of the muscles in all these cases did not seem 
to add to the gravity of the operation nor to prejudice 
the chances of cure. In the transverse colon the 
growth might involve the stomach. When'the growth 
was in the pelvic colon an adhesion might form to the 
small intestine. and to the bladder or the pelvic organs 
in the female. A resection of,a part or the whole of 
these viscera might be necessary. 7 ; 

Growths in the colon were low in the scale of 
malignancy, they did not spread widely or rapidly in 
or away from the bowel, their vascular and lymph 
vascular territories so closely corresponded that a free 
removal of glands could safely be made, wide resection 
was easy, and subsequent anastomoses were made 
without difficulty. The primary growth, its extensions 
in the intestinal wall, and all primary and secondary 
glands could therefore in most cases be removed in one 
block. He laid stress on the mobilisation of the colon 
as the first step in an operation. The amount to be 
removed was such that operations could now be 
standardised. If a growth appeared in any part of 
the colonic mid-gut the whole of that was removed. 
When the growth was in the distal part of the trans- 
verse colon or near the splenic flexure the left halfof 
the transverse colon and almost the whole of the 
descending colon were removed after mobilisation. 
Growth in the descending colon necessitated its entire 
removal, and growth in any portion of the pelvic colon 
the removal of the greater part or the whole of this, 
with perhaps the termination of the descending colon. 
If the growth was in the middle of the transverse colon 
it was only necessary to excise widely. = ; 

Subsequent anastomosis of the bowel could be 
obtained by three methods: (1) end to end, (2) side to 
side, and (3) end to side. He never employed the end- 
to-side method. End-to-end apposition he regarded as 
quite satisfactory, and detailed his method of procedure. 
A side-to-side anastomosis, he said, was probably the 
safest for any but the very skilled operator, and it 
was just as satisfactory. After the anastomosis had 
been completed the question would arise as to whether 
the intestine should be opened at some point proximal 
to the new junction to give vent for a few days to flatus 
or liquid feces. In recent years he had abaridoned 
removing the appendix and inserting a small tube in the 
cecum, and instead had stretched the anal sphincter. 

Acute Obstruction. ; 

Owing to the latency or lethargy of the clinical 
symptoms of cancer of the colon the patient might 
first be seen when an acute and complete occlusion 
had supervened. In such cases the first question was 
to decide whether the obstruction was in the large or 
small intestine. A careful and prolonged examination 
of the abdomen would almost always discover the 
truth, for the czecum would be found or would not 
be found to harden perceptibly under one’s hand, 
especially after a little provocation by firm inter 
mittent pressure over the ascending colon. 


barium: enema, or the distension of the bowel 


by air injected into the rectum, followed by 42 
X ray examination would help considerably. If the 
czecum was palpable and distended the obstruction was 
It was of the greatest importance to 


in the colon. 
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‘decide this point, for a general exploration in cases of 
jacute obstruction of the colon was a disastrous pro- 
cedure, and a curative operation upon the cancer in 
»such cases could never be performed except with the 
(help of a greater good fortune than a surgeon had a 
, right to expect. If the obstruction was in the small 
intestine a curative operation should almost always be 
attempted, and would frequently be successful. The 
‘plan which he always adopted in cases of obstruction in 
the colon was to perform typhlotomy as quietly and as 
simply as he could under a local anzsthetic, with a 
‘little morphine, atropine, and scopolamine given a short 
time before the operation. The overloaded colon emptied 
»itself quickly, the patient recovered from the septic 
; intoxication, and in about 10 to 20 days a second opera- 
‘tion on a clean uninfected field could be undertaken. 
«The typhlotomy was closed in two to three weeks after 
the resection. 

»- Sir W. ARBUTHNOT LANE dealt in the first instance 
‘with the causation of cancer of the large bowel, 
‘showing that the factors determining its existence were 
)there—namely, traumatism, a degenerative process in 
‘the tissues which is usually the result of intestinal 
‘auto-intoxication and less frequently of syphilis, and 
‘thirdly an unknown factor. He pointed out that the 
nature of the surgical interference must depend on a 
)large number of conditions, such as the locality and 
\extent of the growth, the condition of the intestine at 
/the time of operation, especially as regards accumu- 
‘lated contents, the vitality of the individual, the 
‘invasion of adjacent viscera and abdominal wall, the 
ppresence of secondary growths, and many other 
‘important factors. He urged radical measures when 
)possible as being frequently the most easy to perform 
hao increasing the chances of recovery), as reducing the 
“tisk of recurrence and as improving the health and 
‘happiness. of the individual. His paper appeared 
in extenso in THE LANCET of last week. 

| Mr. GARNETT WRIGHT emphasised the importance of 
early diagnosis and said that cases of colonic growth 
were rarely seen by the surgeon before they had been 
‘greatly complicated by acute obstruction. Massive 
‘infiltration occurred in many cases where the operation 
‘was postponed. He had not found radiograms of much 
walue in the early stages. Sigmoidoscopy was some- 
‘times very helpful when the growth was in the lower 
}part of the bowel. An exploratory operation should 
‘not be put-off if a colonic growth was suspected. He 
‘favoured drainage as a preliminary measure in cases 
with acute obstruction, and held that under such circum- 
(stances an operation in two or three stages was safer 
‘than immediate resection. A sigmoid loop, however, 
| sould be resected immediately, even if acute obstruction 
























/was present, if Paul’s tubes were tied in. He preferred 
‘this procedure to colotomy. 

) Mr. J. P. LOCKHART-MUMMERY said that it was 
Aitiorally agreed that cancer of the colon was one of the 
heh malignant forms of cancer in the alimentary 
‘tract. It was the slowest to spread to surrounding 
structures, and when freely removed there was less 
ee of recurrence than with any other form of 
rzancer of the intestinal epithelium. If cancer of the 
tolon was to be successfully treated it was most 
[important that the surgeon should get the case at an 
sarly stage, and therefore early diagnosis was of the 
| atmost importance, and should be made before the 
‘Ibstruction had occurred and before there was a 
; alpable tumour in the abdomen. The most valuable 
method he considered to be the sigmoidoscope, which 
Zenerally enabled one to detect a growth in the 
sigmoid flexure (the commonest situation), to ascer- 
jain the exact position of the growth, and, if 
;2ecessary, to remove a _ portion for microscopic 
ee aaion 5 moreover, the method was not open to 
4rror. Another important method was bimanual exa- 
,Mination under deep anesthesia. A third method, 
| Specially useful when the growth was in the higher 
darts of the colon, was examination by the X rays 
luring the introduction of an opaque enema into the 
wel. Although it could not be relied upon to exclude 
to detect a growth in the colon it sometimes gave 
valuable confirmatory evidence of the presence of such 
}4 growth and should never be omitted in doubtful 
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cases. He believed it to be far superior to a bismuth 
meal photograph in these particular cases. Early 
diagnosis was so important that he did not hesitate 
to advise an exploratory laparotomy where symptoms 
were suspicious and no confirmation could be obtained 
by the above methods. He insisted on the import- 
ance of not excluding the presence of a tumour 
in the colon on X ray evidence. This might give 
valuable positive information, but as negative evidence 
was useless. Even a positive finding should only 
be taken as confirmatory to other evidence. The 
question of operation fell under two headings: 
(1) resection of the growth with immediate anasto- 
mosis, and (2) the three-stage method, sometimes known 
as Paul’s operation. The former was the ideal method, 
and the growth should be removed as widely as practic- 
able, with as much as possible of the lymphatic area in 
the neighbourhood. The amount of tissue that could 
be removed must vary with almost every case, the 
important points to bear in mind being that the bowel 
left behind must be long enough to enable a proper 
anastomosis to be performed, and that in removing the 
lymphatic area the blood-supply to the distal portion of 
the bowel be not injured. He preferred end-to-end 
anastomosis, and had had excellent results, and thought 
that the risk was no greater than that of a side-to- 
side or end-to-side anastomosis. The three-stage 
method was not ideal in theory, but was useful 
in some cases. There were many patients who had 
to be operated upon for cancer of the colon who were 
either very bad subjects for operation or very fat. To 
resect a growth in the sigmoid in a very stout person 
and perform an anastomosis was a practical impossi- 
bility. In other words, the choice in many cases lay 
between the three-stage method and doing nothing at 
all. In his own practice he had only performed this 
method in cases where it had been quite impossible 
to perform immediate resection and anastomosis. 
There were 11 such cases in his series, and: of these 
2 were alive and well seven years later, and 1 was 
alive and well three and a half years later. Out ofa 
total of 36 patients with carcinoma of the colon the 
growth was resected in 23 cases, in which there 
were 3 deaths, 1 occurring when the intussuscep- 
tion method was used to anastomose the bowel, 
3 when there was obstruction present and the three- 
stage method was used, and 1 when resection with 
end-to-end anastomosis was performed. Of the 
18 patients from whom the growth was resected, 
6 were known to have died of recurrence—4 within a 
year, 1 two years later, and 1 three and a half years 
later. Of the remaining 12 cases 1 was well two years 
later, 2 were well three years later, 1 was well three 
and a half years later, 1 five years later, 3 seven years 
later (one of these died of recurrence eight years after 
operation), 3 cases had been operated upon too recently 
to know the result, and 1 case was untraceable. 

Mr. H. W. CARSON said that the outstanding feature 
in the surgery of cancer of the colon was the com- 
plication of obstruction. In 111 cases which he had 
investigated for this review he found that 68 (62 per 
cent.) were in the iliac or pelvic colon, of which 
50 per cent. were obstructed, 18 (16 per cent.) were 
in the czecum or ascending colon, of which 33 per 
cent. were obstructed, 9 (8 per cent.) were in 
the transverse colon, of which 6 (66 per cent.) were 
obstructed, 9 (8 per cent.) in the descending colon, of 
which 7 (77'7 per cent.) were obstructed and 6 (5°4 per 
cent.) were in the splenic flexure, of which all were 
obstructed. This showed that the right colon growths, 
second in frequency to ileo-pelvic colon growths, were 
much less liable than any other to be obstructed, while 
the splenic flexure and descending colon growths, though 
relatively infrequent, were obstructed in about 90 per 
cent. For the whole series the incidence of obstruction 
was 53 per cent. That these cases came late for treat- 
ment was seen by the fact that an attempt at radical 
cure was only possible in 35 per cent. That obstruction 
had a marked effect on the death-rate was proved by 
a comparison of the mortality of 58 per cent. in 
obstructed against 28 per cent. in non-obstructed, and 
even in the cases where the only operation possible 
was the formation of an artificial anus the mortality 
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was 55 per cent. The only chance of getting 
better results was to obtain earlier recourse to 
treatment, but the early symptoms of large intestine 
obstruction were not such as to cause the patient to 
consult his doctor. A strong appeal might be made 
that medical men confronted with a middle-aged 
patient who suffered from increasing constipation and 
occasional abdominal pain and flatulence should make 
every effort to exclude cancer of the colon before 
instituting a course of treatment. It was not always 
possible to find a tumour on examination, but fre- 
quently recurring or residual intestinal distension in a 


middle-aged person, especially if accompanied by loss: 


of weight and pain, should demand a rectal examination 

and even an exploratory operation. Many lives would 

be prolonged if more exploratory operations were done. 
Treatment if Obstructed but Operable. 

If acute or chronic obstruction were present no one- 
stage radical operation (resection and anastomosis) 
must be attempted. This statement might be open to 
question in cases of ileo-cwcal or ascending colon 
srowths. Ascending colon growths caused obstruction 
comparatively rarely, but growths in the ileo-czcal 
region almost always caused obstruction, and he had 


done immediate block resections in these cases with- 


the best results. But in any other of the seven common 
sites for growths an immediate radical cure must not 
be done. Two courses were open to us: (1) we could 
operate at once, and (2) we could try to overcome the 
obstruction before operating. 
these obstructions were due to blocking of the narrowed 
lumen by fecal,masses or by a passing cedema of 
the mucosa above the obstruction, and knowing that 
an obstruction in the colon had not the urgent toxic 
effect of a small intestine obstruction, he was in- 
clined, in cases where there was no urgent symptom, 
to try the effect of morphia, oil enemata, and other 
injections, with stoppage of food by the mouth for quite 
a short period, bearing in mind the fact that a perfora- 
tion of the cecum might take place in long-standing 
cases. The tongue was. the best indication of the need 
for drainage. If we operated there were three things 
to do: (1) a czecostomy; (2) a colostomy above the 
obstruction; and.(3) the Mickulicz method of delivering 
the growth through the wound; cutting it away and 
tying Paul’s tubes into the upper and lower end. Of 
these he considered czecostomy to be the best of all. 
The operation was generally easy and quick, the fecal 
fistula was well away from the subsequent enterectomy 
area, the growth was not disturbed, so that new 
adhesions were not formed, and the czcostomy acted 
as an admirable safety vent to prevent gas retention 
behind the suture line after the radical operation. The 
method he recommended was a medial exploration 
below the umbilicus in cases where the diagnosis or the 
site of obstruction was doubtful, closure of this incision 
and ezcostomy, radical cure in three weeks’ time with 
retention of the cecostomy, closure of the czcostomy. 
Having discussed the technique of resection, Mr. Carson 
suggested the following as the appropriate treatment 
in inoperable growths. 

Of the ileo-czecal valve: Ileo-ascending colostomy. 

Of the cecum and ascending colon: Ileo-colostomy ascend- 
ing or transverse with appendicostomy. 

Of the hepatic flexure: lIleo-transverse colostomy, 
unilateral exclusion, with drainage proximal to growth, 
or ceco-transverse colostomy. 

Of the transverse colon: Bilateral exclusion with end-to- 
end colo-colostomy and drainage of excluded portion. 

Of splenic flexure and descending colon: Transverse colon- 
sigmoid anastomosis or transverse colostomy. 

Of. sigmoid and pelvic colon: Inguinal or transverse 
colostomy. 

He had kept in touch with his radical cures as far as 
possible and knew that 60 per cent. were well four years 
later, two cases had recurrence after the fourth year, 
while one case was still living 12 years after operation. 

Mr. G. GREY TURNER said that he had been able to 
wateh the evolution of the treatment of malignant 
bowel growths, and it had been a very valuable experi- 
In the earlier days—18 to 20 years ago—the 
operations were not usually undertaken until obstruc- 
tion was well developed. The surgeon then commonly 
made an exploratory incision, and through this the 
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growth was palpated without the guidance of the eye, 
which was usually engaged in examining the details of 
the ceiling. If, fortunately, the growth could easily be 
withdrawn from the abdomen, resection was carried 
out there and then and an anastomosis made in one 
stage, the bowel perforce being sutured in its dis- 
tended and septic condition. The results were very 
bad, and operative interference, except for the mere 
relief of obstruction, was discouraged. All this was 
now changed.; the results as to immediate recovery 
were very good and the remote results were encouraging. 
Let us consider what principles underlay this great 
change. First we must place the recognition of the 
baneful effects of obstruction, which added just. so 
much increased risk as peritonitis in appendicitis or 
jaundice in gall-stone disease. It was still a ‘very 
frequent complication, and in his series of 112 
cases no less than 47 were admitted suffering 
from this complication. But the practice was now 
different, and some type of drainage operation was 
carried out in the first instance, the examination and 
possibly the removal of the growth being undertaken at 
a second sitting. Secondly, surgeons recognised the im- 
portance of the examination of the growth under the 
guidance of the eye. Thus scrutinised, the fixity was 
often seen to be due to inflammatory complications rather 
than to the actual infiltration of the neighbouring parts 
by an extension of the growth, and, in fact, was often 
largely due to anatomical dispositions which could be 
dealt’ with and the growth freed. Thirdly, and asa 
corollary to the last point, operators found that nearly 
all growths can be mobilised in such a way as to allow 
of their being brought ‘up into the incision and usually 
outside the abdomen. This plan had greatly facilitated 
removal and had been of immense importance, not only 
in rendering the operation easier and safer, but in 
extending its scope and by increasing the range of 
operability.. As a fourth principle he would add the 
provision of asafety valve in the form of an opening 
into the bowel above the anastomosis and usually in 
the cecum. This did away with the fear of gas tension 
and prevented fecal masses being forced through the 
newly made juncture. Of course, these principles had 
been recognised for long enough, and had been taught 
in the writings of Moynihan, Mayo, Hartmann, 
Rutherford Morison, and others. With regard to the 
question of obstruction, he was sure that it was better 
to err on the side of making a preliminary intestinal 
drain rather too often''than to risk distended and 
sodden bowel at the site chosen for resection. If 
this latter state of affairs was encountered it was 
better to adopt the method of Paul and to leave the 
question of anastomosis for a subsequent sitting. But 
this latter plan, though sometimes extremely useful, 
was not ideal, and it was difficult to carry out a remoyal 
which conformed to the requirements of a modern cancer 
operation. Therefore it was better to make some type of 
preliminary enterostomy rather too often than other- 
wise. To carry out these operations required an 
adequate exposure, and surgeons were often hampered 
by too small or ill-chosen incisions. For growthsin the 
cecum or ascending colon the oblique or transverse 
muscle-cutting incision of Rutherford Morison in the 
right iliac fossa afforded an excellent exposure and was 
exceedingly useful. The same type of incision on the 
left side was admirable for fixed growths in the 
descending or iliac colon. For all other growths a mid- 
line incision with a cross cut if necessary fulfilled the 
requirements. To the criteria for success already men- 
tioned he would like to add the wisdom of a rubber 
tissue drain from the site of the anastomosis in some 
cases. It never did harm and might be a very useful 
safeguard. These operations for bowel growths had now 
nearly all beenstandardisedand oughtto be deliberate con- 
secutive proceedings. There were many small technical 
points which might bear on success, but they were not 
matters of fundamental importance. For instance, he 
himself had a preference for end-to-end anastomosis, 
which he now believed to be the best, but he would 
not hesitate to adopt any method which fulfilled the 
indications in any particular case. He always liked to 


satisfy himself about the blood-supply of the bowel at 
the cut edge, either by seeing the vessels pulsate or by 
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feeling them. Many surgeons cut the bowel with the 
' cautery, but this always seemed to him to be unneces- 
| sary, aS no one would go so near to the growth as to 
_ run the risk of leaving fragments,- but he thought it 
fe was really important to use the cautery either to cut 
_or to sear the cut surfaces of the tissues containing the 
lymphatic vessels. These technical matters, how- 
ever, were largely settled, and we could be most 
helpful by concentrating on the question of diagnosis. 
} The cases which reached the surgeon were nearly 
) all advanced, and to get them earlier we must attach 
more importance to recurring colics, intestinal disturb- 
ance, and abnormal stools in those of middle age. 
Examination by the ordinary methods, and especially 
, just after or during an attack, might furnish most 
Nmalnable information, and repeated examination in the 
- varying conditions of bowel distension was most im- 
portant. The sigmoidoscope and the opaque enema 
| were valuable aids to diagnosis, but bismuth meals 
were not of much value for this purpose. There was a 
P tendency to despise the makeshift operations, and if 
_ this was an expression among surgeons of a divine dis- 
Lk content with anything short of excision, then it was a 
_ healthy sign indeed. But the results of short circuiting 
, and even of colotomy were often surprisingly good, and 
' these operations should always be carried out when 
‘more’ radical methods were not possible. Even 
, palliative excision was sometimes very successful, 
-and he showed a specimen illustrating its usefulness. 
/ Mr. Grey Turner also showed several beautiful speci- 
‘mens which he had brought down from Newcastle, and 
| which illustrated the subject under discussion. 
Mr. F. HERNAMAN-JOHNSON, referring to X ray 
“diagnosis, spoke of peritoneal inflation by oxygen as 
' promising hopeful results. Treatment by X rays in 
/ inoperable carcinoma reduced pain and might prolong 
life for some months. 
) Mr. JOCELYN SWAN said that he had obtained greater 
jadvantage in diagnosis from bismuth or barium 
y enemata than from an opaque meal. If the colon were 
) resected he thought side-to-side anastomosis the safer 
‘method of uniting the bowel. Czcostomy should be 
/ done in all cases whether the obstruction were acute or 
chronic, and in the latter event he preferred to do this 
operation three weeks before. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 
i SECTION OF LARYNGOLOGY. 
| . EXHIBITION OF CASES AND SPECIMENS. 
; _A MEETING of this Section of the Royal Society of 
Hesedicine was held on Dec. 3rd, with Dr. JOBSON 
HORNE, the President, in the chair. 
f Dentigerous Cyst Following I NJUry. 
__ Dr. DOUGLAS GUTHRIE showed this specimen, which 
|was removed from a boy aged 8 years, who, seven 
‘months before coming to hospital, had his upper lip 
; forcibly struck by a drinkiny-cup. A few weeks later 
there was a swelling on the right side of the face which 
nea gradually increased. When seen it was painless, 
Smooth, and sharply circumscribed, and a parchment 
‘Sensation was communicated on palpation. At the 
operation the cyst was found to house the crown of a 
‘tooth. Recovery was uneventful. The interesting 
\features were its probably traumatic origin, the rela- 
tive rarity of such cysts in the upper jaw, and the 
completeness of the specimen.—Mr. E. D. DAvis had 
not found opening dental cysts through the nose a 
Satisfactory procedure; it was better to deal with 
_ them from above. The general opinion did not asso- 
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frontal swelling, stating he had a similar one before 
attending in July, but it had subsided on the discharge 
of ‘‘mattery’’ fluid from the nose. On incising through 
the skin pus was evacuated. In places the periosteum 
was stripped up, and was cedematous, and there was a 
fistula through the anterior wall of the left frontal 
sinus. The section showed septic granulation tissue, 
but no evidence of cyst. 


Case of Laryngocele. 

Dr, FREDERICK SPICER showed an organist, aged 68, 
who was sent to hospital for gradually increasing 
deafness, and then hoarseness was detected. He stated 
that one night, after getting very wet in the snow, he 
had severe croup and violent coughing. He became 
hoarse from that moment, and had so remained ever 
since. His doctor declared the larynx was now exactly 
as he saw it 20 years ago. On quiet respiration the 
right cord looked normal, but the left one was swollen 
and discoloured, and its anterior fourth was covered by 
a fold of mucous membrane. The left ventricular 
band was reddened, thickened, and corrugated, but 
no obstruction to the passage of air was obvious. 
On phonation a smooth, globular swelling appeared, 
looking like mucous membrane enclosing air. It 
commenced to get full from the anterior part of 
the ventricle, and when completely distended it filled 
the left ventricle, covered the opposite cord, and 
blocked the air-way.—Dr. W. HILL regarded it as a 
diverticulum from the ventricle of the larynx. In some 
of the lower animals, for instance, the ‘“‘ howling 
monkey,’’ laryngoceles ‘were normal structures; a 
large pouch proceeded from the ventricle of each 
larynx through the thyro-hyoid membrane and thence 
into the axille, and action on this extemporised bagpipe 
resulted in the howl. Probably this case in the human 
subject was unique. Perhaps there was some con- 
genital weakness at the spot to have allowed the 
condition to result from violent coughing.—Dr. IRWIN 
MOORE gave particulars from literature of a number of 
similar cases in human subjects, and indicated the 
views of their exhibitors as to causation, and how they 
were dealt with. Those which were not regarded as 
congenital were said to have resulted from trauma.— 
Sir STCLAIR THOMSON did not think there was such a 
condition as prolapse of the ventricle; he thought with 
Dr. Hill that this case was unique.—Several members 
discussed the case. 

Congenital Web of the Larynx. 

Dr. WORTHINGTON showed a patient, aged 10, with 
a web of the larynx which had been present since birth. 
—Dr. H. J. BANKS-DAVIS urged the removal of the web, 
as its presence interfered with the development of the 
larynx, which might remain infantile in type.. The 
application of the cautery might prevent its return. 
Various suggestions for dealing with it were offered. 

Fixation of Arytenoids in an Osteo-arthritice Patient. 

Mr. A. J. HUTCHISON showed a lady, aged 48, who had 
suffered from a crippling osteo-arthritis for 15 years. 
During the past 18 months stridor was produced by 
only slight exertion, and her voice varied from a hoarse 
whisper to a squeak. The arytenoids were fixed close 
together, and were swollen and red. The only septic 
focus discovered was pyorrheea alveolaris, and improve- 
ment set in after the extraction of twelve teeth. Now 
the appearance of the arytenoids was almost normal, 
the voice was good, and she could walk over a mile. 

Division, dwring Thyroidectomy, of Both Recurrent 

Laryngeal Nerves. 
Based upon patients shown by Dr. DAN MCKENZIE 


ee these cysts with trauma; they were regarded as 
due to failure of a tooth to erupt. In regard to their 
|tarity in the upper jaw, he thought there was confusion 
vot them in this respect with epithelial odontomes. 


| Abscess of Frontal Sinus. 
| Mr. ARCHER RYLAND showed a boy, aged 15, .who 
attended hospital complaining of nasal stuffiness, and 
aeeonal aching pain in the forehead. There were 
oasal polyps at each middle meatal region, but there 
Was no frontal swelling. In July the nasal polyps were 
‘e@moved, and in September he reappeared with a 


; 








and Mr. T. B. LAYTON, a discussion took place on the 
accidental severence or serious wounding of recurrent 
nerves during thyroid operations, and Mr. HOWARTH 
gave an illuminating demonstration on the ease with 
which such a result ensued during such operations, 
using an actual specimen for the purpose.—A good 
deal of confirmation was forthcoming from various 
speakers. 
Bony Enlargement of One Side of Face. 
Dr. W. H. KELSON and Mr. LAYTON showed cases of 


this condition, and in the discussion importance was 
attributed to septic absorption in the bones concerned. 
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SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
EXHIBITION OF CASES AND SPECIMENS. 

A MEBTING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Dec. 10th, Dr. JAMES TAYLOR, 
the President,.being in the chair. 

Leontiasis Ossea with Optic Atrophy. 

Mr. N. BISHOP HARMAN showed a girl the subject 
ot Unilateral Leontiasis Ossea, accompanied with Optic 
Atrophy. She had been under observation 22 years, 
but the only noticeable change was a slight proptosis 
of the right eye. The optic atrophy was definitely on 
the increase, and the sight had now practically gone. 
The bone was very dense.—Mr. E. H. H. STACK 
(Bristol) said that 20 years ago he had a remarkable 
case of leontiasis ossea which affected the whole head, 
having been coming on during 21 years. At the autopsy 
it was curious that none of the foramina at the base of 
the skull were even slightly affected, although the skull 
vault and the face were greatly involved in the bossy 
leontiasis. At one spot the bone was 3 inches thick. 
There seemed to have been no interference with the 
functions of the brain or nerves at all. Death took 
place from diphtheria, and during her numerous visits 
to the out-patient department she had been regarded 
as a case of hydrocephalus. The head had latterly 
become so heavy that she had to support it with her 
hands.—The PRESIDENT mentioned a case of the condi- 
tion in a gentleman he saw about 12 years ago, who 
came to London each year to get a larger hat. He was 
deformed in other ways too. He had no headache or 
optic atrophy. He thought the latter must be an 
unusual complication. 

A New Scotometer. 

Mr. BISHOP HARMAN also showed a New Direct- 
record Scotometer, whose merits were speed and 
accuracy. The record was made by carbon paper, and 
the hand of the observer was enclosed in a bag to 
prevent the patient following its movements. Several 
observations made at different times could be recorded 
on the same chart. The chart gave 26° laterally and 
17° vertically. Dr. Gordon Holmes had previously 
introduced a direct-record scotometer, but he used a 
pin-pricker. 

Mr. BISHOP HARMAN exhibited at the same time a 
frame with an unilateral vertical adjustment for use in 
connexion with hyperphoria. 

Mr. W. H. MCMULLEN showed and demonstrated a 
Dr. Peters’s Campimeter. The obvious criticism, he 
said, was the very short working distance; and it was 
not wise for the field marked out to be in the view of 
the patient, as it was here. 

Leprosy Involving the Conjunctiva. 

Mr. H. NEAME showed a patient with this rare condi- 
tion, the last recorded cases of which in this country were 
shown by Mr. Treacher Collins before the Ophthalmo- 
logical Society in 1909. They were in a father and son, 
aged 45 and 15 years, of Polish nationality. The father 
had left Poland 20 years before, and had not noticed 
anything wrong with himself until five years previously ; 
the boy was much more severely affected. In the 
present case there was a nodular condition of the 
conjunctiva, most marked immediately around the 
cornea. The conjunctiva was raised up and there was 
some oedema. The nodules from the skin swarmed 
with lepra bacilli, as also did a nasal ulcer. The 
patient had had eight injections of sodium morrhuate, 
without any apparent effect; there was no reaction. 
Then injections of sodium chaulmoograte were given, 
and the fourth caused a marked reaction. This was 
the treatment carried out by Sir Leonard Rogers, who 
said that 50 per cent. of the cases of leprosy of three 
years’ standing and less recovered, leaving no bacterio- 
logical sign behind. The cases which had lasted a 
period of from 3 to 15 years showed 25 per cent. 
of recoveries. What appeared to happen was, that 

1 forming their capsule the bacilli absorbed the 
iaulmoograte, which proved toxic to them.—Mr. 
.CHER COLLINS spoke of the three cases of the 

i he had seen and described the appearances. 
He alluded to the ease with which the nature 
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of the condition was recognised. Mr. M. S. MaYou also _ 
referred to the ease with which the diagnosis could 
be made. The nasal mucous membrane seemed to 
be nearly always involved, and a smear preparation 
showed the bacilli in considerable quantity. There 
was no need to excise a piece of conjunctiva for the 
purpose.—Mr. GRAY CLEGG spoke of the rapid way in 
which sodium morrhuate cleared up tuberculous iritis. 
—Mr. H. M. TRAQUAIR mentioned the rarity of ocular 
complications in cases of leprosy.—Mr. LESLIE PATON 
also discussed the condition, and Mr. NEAME replied. 


Implantation Cyst of the Iris. 

Mr. M. L. HINE showed a woman who had had an 
Implantation Cyst of the Iris 12 years. In 1908 she 
attended hospital with a penetrating wound at the 
limbus of the left eye due toa blow on the eye. She 
had iridectomy done. A few months later she returned 
with a pearly-looking cyst along the lower margin of 
the coloboma. He first saw her seven years after the 
cyst had been noted. Her vision in that eye was now, 
with small cylinder correction, 6/6, and she was 
experiencing no trouble from it, nor had it apparently 
increased in size. Therefore, as the tension of the 
eye was normal he did not propose to do anything. 

Mr. MCMULLEN showed a similar kind of case, in 
which there was a history of injury eight years ago. 
He did not think it was possible to say, from the 
appearance of these cases, whether the condition was 
epithelial or endothelial. He deprecated attempts at 
removal in cases in which the eye was quiet, as they 
were doomed to failure. 

Mr. Mayou said he had had two cases, not his 
own, to examine from the pathological department. 
In one of them the anterior wall of the cyst was 
removed in the ordinary way with iris forceps and 
scissors, and the cyst collapsed, but two fresh ones 
formed where the two edges of the old cyst fell 
together. ‘They were removed, but the patient 
developed a bad irido-cyclitis and left the hospital 
against the wishes of the surgeon. Eventually 
sympathetic trouble developed in the other eye and 
she was nearly blind. Much the same sequence 
occurred in the other case too. ; 





SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH: 
TUBERCULOSIS GROUP. 





AN ordinary general meeting of the Tuberculosis 
Group of this society was held at 1, Upper Montague- 
street, London, on Dec. 10th, Professor E. L. COLuIs 
in the chair, when Dr. S. VERE PEARSON delivere 
an address on 5 

Sanatorium Treatment: Its Present Position. 
The essentials in sanatorium treatment, he said, are 
an ample but not uncomfortable supply of fresh air, 
good and sufficient food, attention to the details of 
personal hygiene, rest during the active stages of the 
disease, regulation of exercise, the inculcation of a 
hopeful spirit, and the avoidance of surgical or other 
methods of intervention or treatment unless they are of 
proven efficacy, are properly applied, and are directly 
helpful in the attainment of the above aims. Fresh-air 
methods should be applied with discretion and modera- 
tion, some hospitals known to the lecturer almost 
entirely excluding air, while others admit too much. So 
with exercise. Walther, of Nordrach, used to say that 
the two chief causes of death from tuberculosis were 
first, the patients walked into their own graves, and 
second, the interference of fussy relatives. The advan- 
tage of institutional over domiciliary treatment was that 
the patient was taken away from the often embarrassing 
and disheartening home conditions and placed under 


skilled attention when a more thorough investigation of 
his case could be made, that he was encouraged by the 
presence of others travelling the same road, and was 
enabled to acquire habits of personal hygiene which 
would not only be useful for himself afterwards, 


put 
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would have an educative effect on others. 





method of cure which we at present possess. 


impossible to reserve sanatorium treatment for 
en: alone, 


medical men, not one of whom could be considered to be 
,in the early stage of the disease. The sanatorium should 
beregarded asa centre both forresearchand for teaching. 
‘tm Norway, for example, the expensesof medical men are 
paid to enable them to attend sanatoriums and learn 
at first hand the methods of treatment in vogue. If 
‘students could take more advantage of these institu- 
sions they would learn to rely less on physical signs in 
diagnosis and study more carefully the early symptoms 





ae 


a 


‘in mind, however, the necessity of preventing. ennui. 
‘Nevertheless, 







orobably be taken as twice the average 
notifications, say, 160,000. 


to 


Discussion. 


‘sould have work provided for them for a few hours in 
‘ihe day, to be paid for at the trade-union rate of wages 
‘wd have, in addition, half their sickness benefit allowed, 
phe results would be extremely beneficial, as patients 


fou haw work before they are fit to do so, 


vannot be expected to take much interest in work for 
which they are not paid. As it is hardly possible for 
my single sanatorium to teach or carry on all occu- 
ations, particular sanatoriums would specialise in 
vertain trades, and patients belonging to these trades 
| vould naturally gravitate there.—Dr. MARCUS PATERSON 
i lisidered the chief advantage in sending the patient 
Ls a Sanatorium layin separation from home influences, 





ind the best type to send away was that which offered 
“he best chance of recovery whatever the stage. Occu- 


ational treatment of the sort suggested could only be 
wroperly carried out at a training-centre, and the 
(lifficulty peculiar to London was that 25 per cent. of 
he patients were clerks.—Dr. H. A. ELLIS thought 
hat fresh air, apart from being in movement, was of 


10 importance, and might even be disadvantageous 


@ 


vhen moisture-laden. The fact that 60 per cent. of 
iotified cases died within six months of notification 
vould lessen considerably the number of beds required in 
anatoriums, say to 120,000.—Dr. F. J. C. BLACKMORE 
uggested that automatic lathe work might not be 
00 heavy for the majority of patients.—Dr. P. W. 
1DWARDS thought there was too much fresh air in the 
ountry and that arrangements should always be made 
orheating sanatoriums.—Dr. C. G. WELCH called atten- 
ton to the depressing effect produced on patients and 
thers by the féhn, or south wind, im Switzerland.— 
r. F. G. CALEY thought many people derived little 
enefit from treatment in the-sanatorium because they 
,7ere unable to stay sufficiently long, and hence their 
elatives should be subsidised in some form or other. 
he difficulty in diagnosing the disease in its early 
tages was due not only to the fact that patients did 
ee go to a medical man early enough, but that 
'hysical examination is very uncertain, and many 
fr were of a fulminating type and died within a 
(?W months of onset.—Dr. Pearson was accorded a 
, Carty vote of thanks for his paper. 


| 








MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


But in all 
essentials treatment in a sanatorium and in the home 


\lare the same. When properly carried out it is the only 
It is 
p early 
as these cases are very difficult to diagnose, 

even when circumstances seem unusually favourable in 
this respect. Thus he had had recently under his care six 


in the spirit of Sir James Mackenzie’s teaching. The 
oecupational ‘treatment of such a chronic disease as 
tuberculosis should only be countenanced when the 
‘patient is well advanced towards cure, always bearing 


it may justly be said that ifa patient is 
fig enough for an occupation he is fit enough to stop 
paying expensive fees for his maintenance in an institu- 
ign. After touching upon the relatively small cost of 
Sonverting army huts into suitable shelters as com- 
pared with that incurred by building more substantial 
structures, the lecturer suggested that the number of 
veds required for sanatorium treatment to-day might 


of yearly 


* The discussion which followed the reading of the 
/oaper was opened by the CHAIRMAN, who considered 
shat occupational treatment should be carried out in 
che convalescent stages of other diseases, since recovery 
was frequently hampered without it. Many patients have 
and if they 


between two cases of injury to the eye. 
patient had received a gunshot wound of the eye; fundal 
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MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





THE ordinary quarterly meeting of this association 
was held in the Medical Society’s rooms on Nov. 25th, 
under the presidency of Dr. W. F. MENZIES. 

The PRESIDENT regretfully announced the death of 
Dr. T. G. Dickson of Buxton and Dr. Ant. Ritti of 
Paris, who had been an honorary member since 1903. 

Dr. W. ROBINSON read a paper on 


The Future of Service Patients in Asylums. 
Dr. Robinson furnished an account of the unfortunate class 
of case whose mental alienation, stated and considered to 
be due to war service, had been such as to necessitate 
certification and prolonged detention in mental hospitals. 
He believed the public only imperfectly appreciated the true 
factors in the causation of the mental alienation, the 
varieties of the psychosis, or the prognosis. During the war, 
and since, the number of Service patients under detention 
in a certain asylum had increased in a gradual manner, 
and a record had been compiled of 140 such cases. After an 
experience in France he believed that a large proportion 
of the soldiers who manifested psychic disturbances were 
potential psychopaths before the war. Once in the 
army such people cause trouble. Patients were met with 
who, suffering from insanity, were invalided to England, 
to again turn up at some hospital abroad with a recurrent 
attack. Cases of general paralysis were frequently 
encountered, and the confusion associated with them was 
ill-understood or misinterpreted. In 1917-18, when more 
men for fighting were urgently needed, many men, who up 
till then had been performing simple duties, were drafted to 
fighting units; often the mental state was not considered, 
and the abnormal stress of training, perhaps of fighting too, 
yielded a further harvest of mental cases. He proceeded to 
give an analysis of the 140 cases under review. Of 30 cases 
not exposed to actual shell fire there was hereditary 
instability in 12 cases, mental instability in 23. Two had 
previously been insane, 4 had been in civil prisons, in 10 the 
mental trouble had occurred at adolescence, alcoholic excess 
was present in 16, and 11 had syphilis. Among cases who 
had had foreign service at the front there was hereditary 
instability in 24and mental instability in 50. 

Dr. Robinson divided the varieties of psychoses encountered 
in these patients under the heads amentia and dementia. 
By the former term he meant the mental condition of 
patients with deficient neuronic development; and by 
dementia he meant the condition of patients suffering from 
permanent psychic disability based upon neuronic degenera- 
tion. Seventy-five of the cases were aments, 65 were 
dements. With regard to the great majority of the cases 
under discussion the ~prognosis in regard to recovery he 
regarded as very bad. 

In view of the suggested changes in legislation in refer- 
ence to treatment of incipient cases and the probable dis- 
content of relatives, he thought the following points ought 
to be emphasised. A large percentage of Service patients 
had been sent to asylums only after prolonged treatment in 
military hospitals. These were not patients curable by 
suggestion, psychotherapeutic conversations, hypnotism, or 
psycho-analysis. As a class the war-service patients had 
replaced the pre-war class of chronic asylum patients. Many 
of these patients would have been asylum patients probably, 
sooner or later, if there had been no war. 

The contribution, for which the author was cordially 
thanked, was discussed by Dr. HUBERT BOND, Dr. 
J. R. LORD, Colonei E. W. WHITE, Dr. T. S. Goon, 
Dr. J. STEWART, and the PRESIDENT, and Dr. ROBINSON 
replied. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL WOMEN’S 
FEDERATION. 





A MEETING was held on Dec. 7th at the School of Medicine 
for Women, Hunter-street, W.C. In the absence of Mrs. 
FLEMING, M.D., the chair was taken by Dr. Amy SHEPPARD. 


Injuries and Diseases of the Eye. 
Dr. MARGARET DOBSON showed slides of drawings from 


cases of Injuries and Diseases of the Eye. These drawings 
were made by herself when working in Malta and Egypt 


‘during the war. The series comprised drawings of encapsuled 


foreign body in eye, detachment of retina, rupture of choroid, 
retinal and subhyaloid hemorrhages, syphilitic retinitis, 


disseminated choroiditis, senile macular atrophy, &c. There 


was an interesting contrast pointed out by the lecturer 
In the one the 
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examination suvwed two linear scars in the macular region 
and X rays revealed the presence of two air-gun pellets 
embedded in the orbital fat in its upper and inner part. In 
the other the cause of injury was concussion from the 
explosion of a bomb at a distance of a quarter of a mile. 
This had led to retinal and vitreous hemorrhages. In 
the first case vision was 6/18, the second case was blind. 
A case of subhyaloid hemorrhage was shown where the 
drawing was made within half an hour of the onset of 
blurring of vision. A vessel in the centre of the macular 
region could be seen bleeding, and below it a half moon- 
shaped collection of blood effused between retina and hyaloid 
membrane of vitreous. This had occurred in the course of a 
recurrent attack of benign tertian malaria and was followed 
by complete recovery of vision. Dr. Dobson also demon- 
strated four cases of Progressive Myopia, a serious affection 
of the eye which follows such debilitating diseases as 
measles and pneumonia. Antero-posterior lengthening of 
the eyeball is brought about by a squeezing by the muscles 
of accommodation of the coats of the eye which have become 
softened by malnutrition. 

In the subsequent discussion appreciation was expressed of 
the skill and energy shown by Dr. Dobson in her careful 
records of this interesting series of cases. 





LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Dec. 9th, Dr. J. E. 
GEMMELL, the President. being in the chair. 
Dr. E. W. Hope read a note on the 


Development of the Scheme for the Diagnosis and Treatment of 

Venereal Disease in Liverpool. 
He pointed out that in 1919 5929 new cases of “VeD.) ot 
whom 918 were females, were treated at the Liverpool V.D. 
clinics. In 1920 up to date, and with a proportionate 
allowance until Dec. 3lst, the figures were: new cases, 
5476 males, 1071 females. He further stated that some 
60 per cent. of all cases discontinued treatment while s'il] 
suffering froin the disease, and that patients may leave 
hospitals or workhouses while in an infective state. He 
proceeded to discuss what further measures might be 
adopted to control the spread of the disease, and read the 
following proposals taken from a Bill to be submitted to 
Parliament by the corporation for the furtherance of the 
public health :— 

(1) Toimpose a penalty on any infected person knowingly impart- 
ing venereal disease to any other person, or knowingly committing 
any act likely to cause the infection of any other person. 

(2) To require persons suffering from venereal disease to consult 
a registered medical practitioner, and to require the infected 
person to continue treatment until in the view of the practitioner 
he requires no further treatment. 

(3) To remove to hospital or suitable place provided by the 
corporation any person undergoing treatment for venereal disease 
who is about to leave any gaol, asylum, hospital, reformatory, 
workhouse, or other kindred institution, and-to detain such person 
so long as such person is suffering from venereal disease in a 
communicable form. 

(4) To provide that parents and guardians shall obtain treatment 
for children or mentally defectives who are infected with venereal 
diseases. 

(5) To enable the corporation, with the approval of the Ministry 
of Health, to supply all forms and certificates required by regis- 
tered medical practitioners, and define fees payable for services 
rendered. 

(6) To confer on registered medical practitioners certain powers 
and duties subject to the approval of the Ministry of Health, such 
as to inform the patient of the nature of his illness (see Clause 2), 
and to enable the corporation to make such arrangements as will 
allow treatment to be free of charge to the infected person. 

He invited discussion of these proposals and the support of 
the Medical Institution, pointing out that though legislation 
as to V.D. might be difficult, reasonable and real attempts 
should be made to safeguard the innocent and control the 
sufferer. 

A resolution, moved by Dr. R. W. MACKENNA,. seconded 
by Dr. Mary H. F. IveNs, and carried with only one 
dissentient, proposed :— 

‘‘ That this meeting of the Liverpool Medical Institution supports 
the proposals submitted to obtain further Parliamentary powers 
with a view to ensure continuity of treatment and the prevention 
of venereal disease ”’ 

Dr: EDMUND HUGHES read a paper on 

Some Characters Associated with Congenital Syphilis, 
derived from personal clinical study over 18 years. He said 
that the search after phenomena of congenital syphilis could 
be .carried on either statically, by attem:pting to deter- 
mine whether the subject of a given sign or symptom was 
syphilitic, or-dvnamically, by studying the after-history of 
known syphilitic individuals. The latter method, though 
more: laborious, he considered more instructive. The 


ypical Hutchinsonian deformity was rare in the temporary 
set of teeth, but a less rare occurrence affording corrobora- 
doubtful. cases was -an even crescentic 
It 


begin three months after eruption, or later on, and 


tive evidence in 
erosion in the free edge of an upper central incisor. 
might 
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extend to the upper laterals requiring two years for tis 
completion. After considering the condition of certain 
veins of the scalp in cranial syphilis, Dr. Hughes discussed 
the incidence of craniotabes. This was almost universally 
regarded as restricted to infancy, but in 68 instances he had 
found it in the foetus near or at term, vertex presenting. In 
32 instances, craniotabes had occurred in infancy; in 113 
born without it, it had occurred later in 10. Craniotabes” 
was more often than not a foetal event, with a later infantile 


recurrence, probably made possible by a degree of prenatal 


atrophy in the posterior parietal segment, unrecognisable at — 
birth. Infantile craniotabes was not separable into two 

varieties, as these forms could pass one into the other in the 

same individual. The close association of syphilis with cranio- 

tabes, as with rickets, might be deceptive. Craniotabes 
followed its own course, with indifference to the severity 

and treatment of an accompanying syphilis, which might be 

supposed to act non-specifically by impairing the biochemical 

mechanism serving ossification. 
that craniotabes was a mono-sign of rickets, and he sug- 
gested that the comparative immunity from stresses and 
strains in the long bones énjoyed by the foetus might explain 
the rarity of other rachitic changes at this early period. 





MANCHESTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A JOINT meeting with the members of the Liverpool 
Medical Institution was held at the Manchester University 





foie. 


~~ ee ee ee 


Y 


The inference followed. — 


on Nov. 17th, at 5 P.M., with Professor R. B. WILD, the — 


President, in the chair. 
Dr. J. HILL ABRAM read a note on 


Excess of Normal Cerebro-spinal Fluid. 7 


After stating his view of what should be called excessive 
he described some cases. He suggested two explanations of 


the condition : (1) that it was an expression of an infection of © 
the choroid plexus with actual meningitis, and (2) that it © 


was also caused by toxeemic conditions in infective diseases. 
He emphasised the importance of lumbar puncture in the 
latter diseases when indications arose. 

Mr. K. W. MonsaRRAT read a communication entitled 


Is Cholecystectomy the Normal Operation in Cholecystitis ? 


He discussed the physiology and the comparative anatomy ; 
of the gall-bladder, and maintained that the theory that it — 
was designed toact as a reservoir for bile was still the only 
one tenable; he pointed out, however, thatowing to the human 
dietetic habits its functionable value in man was negligible. | 
He considered that all infections of the biliary channels _ 
tended to persist in the gall-bladder owing to its anatomical 
structure. aS @ wnarrow-necked diverticulum, and that © 
recurrent symptoms after cholecystostomy were in most 
instances caused by the persistence of infection in the gall- — 
bladder. He maintained that in cholecystectomy there was 
clinically a smaller risk than in cholecystostomy, and that 
whether the cholecystitis were acute or chronic, removal of — 
the gall-bladder should be considered the normal procedure. — 


Hour-glass Stomach. 

Mr. C. THURSTAN HOLLAND read a paper on the Hour-glass — 
Stomach from the X ray point of view, based upon 151 cases. 
His analysis showed the condition, when due to simple 
ulcer, to be common in women, rare in men. The chief 
points of interest were this relative frequency in females, 
the difficulty of clinical diagnosis, and the relationship to 
malignant disease. Mr. Holland considered that all the 
evidence obtained from analysis of the cases—the X ray — 
findings, the operations performed—T73 in number, and the- 
after-history, went to show that gastric ulcer was not 
commonly a predisposing cause of gastric carcinoma. 

Mr. W. THELWALL THOMAS dealt with a consecutive series 
of 50 cases of hour-glass deformity of the stomach operated 
upon within 13 years. He noted that 46 occurred in women, 
4 in men, the long duration of symptoms, chiefly pain and — 
vomiting, extending over an average period of nine years. 
Hematemesis’ was rare and severe only in one Case; 
diagnosis was impossible without radiographic examina- | 
tion. Despite the very long history of symptoms suggesting | 
ulceration malignant disease had not supervened in a single 
case. He drew attention to the impossibility of knowing 
beforehand the type of operation that would prove necessary 
in any given. casé until after opening the abdomen, and 
emphasised the need for employing all our resources to 
combat the shock in-these emaciated semi-starved patients. 
Gastroplasty, gastro-gastrostomy—all. the known varieties 
of gastro-enterostomy and even an unusual type of gastro- 
duodenostomy had been resorted to as well as partial 
gastrectomy. There was no condition in the abdomen that. 
could call for such a diversity of operative procedures. 
Seven deaths were recorded, threefrom broncho-pneumonia- 
It-had been possible to trace all cases except three and the 
reports had been highly satisfactory in all but six, and the — 
complaints of these had been slight and really insignificant. 
The results had been good quite irrespective of type of opera- 
tion so long asa passage for food had been efficiently provided. 
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| CHORION-EPITHELIOMA. 

|| A MEETING of this society was held at Sheffield on 
(tov. 19th, Mr. Mines H. PHILLIPS, the President, being 
}a the chair. 

The PRESIDENT described a case of Chorion-Epithelioma 
f the Ovary. The patient, aged 25 years, was first seen in 
fay,1920. She had had one child two years previously, but 
o miscarriages. Menstruation was regular till January, 1920, 
vhen she had a flooding attack lasting 14 days after six weeks’ 
menorrhca. Severe pain accompanied this attack, but 
| mly lasted half an hour. A similar attack of pain occurred 
jrve weeks later. In March, 19.0, there was another loss 
)thich she considered to be an ordinary period. From_this 
ime there was amenorrhcea. The patient stated on 
|lay 25th that she had noticed an abdominal swelling for 
month; she had also suffered from daily nausea and 
}omiting and occasioual frequency of micturition. She 
id not look ill and there was no breast change. A central 
‘lastic tumour occupied the abdomen and reached nearly to 
} umbilicus. No souffle or fotal heart sounds were 


—— 








udible. On vaginal examination the uterus was of normal 
ize and pushed forward by a nodular mass continuous with 
jae abdominal tumour. As the history suggested an ectopic 
)estation and the tumour was apparently an ovarian one, a 
slagnosis of ovarian pregnancy was made and the patient 
dmitted for operation. On opening the abdomen, an 
sregular hemorrhagic tumour was found rising up from the 
‘elvis behind the uterus and covered by adherent omentum. 
‘he tumour occupied the position of the right ovary, the 
ight tube being stretched over its anterior surface. ‘There 
vas considerable infiltration of neighbouring structures and 
ae growth was separated from these with great difficulty. 
ihe appearances were so strongly suggestive of chorion- 
pithelioma that it was considered advisable to remove tne 
ody of the uterus and left appendage although apparently 
jealthy. No metastatic growths were found jn the liver or 
‘ther parts of the abdomen. The patient made a. good 
jecovery and left hospital at the end of the fourth week, but 
he had recently developed a rapid regurrence in the pelvis. 
"he tumour was ovoid in shape and measured 8 by 5 by 5 
aches. On section it was dark and hemorrhagic in appear- 
jnce and microscopically showed all the characteristic cells 
f chorion-epithelioma. Chorion-epithelioma of the ovary 
vas a very rare condition and he had only been able to trace 
| Dr: J. CHISHOLM (Sheffield) read a paper reviewing 13 cases 
i Chorion-Epithelioma admitted to the Jessop Hospital since 
‘he primary growth was uterine in 10 cases, tubal in 2, 
nd ovarian inl. The age-incidence varied from 21 to 43 
‘xcluding the tubal and ovarian cases, vesicular mole had 
| receded in 50 per cent. The interval between the last 














ive other cases recorded in tbe literature. 

308. Of these, four had occurred during the present year. 
| ears; half the cases occurred before the thirty-fifth year. 
regnancy and the first observed symptom of chorion- 
‘pithelioma was variable but no interval occurred in those 
jases following vesicular mole, the hemorrhage being con- 
|Muous. Where the growth was tubal or ovarian the 
ymptoms closely resembled those of ectopic pregnancy. In 
terine cases, bleeding was always the first symptom. Pain, 
shen present, occurred later and was usually of no great 
verity. Vomiting sometimes occurred, and in one case, 
vhere it was severe, free blood was present in the abdomen 
‘om perforation of the uterine wall by growth. Hsamo- 
/tysis was present in 2 cases, in 1 slight and disappear- 
iig after operation, in the other more severe, due to 
»condary deposits in the lungs. In 10 cases a tumour of 
arying size was noted on abdominal examination. This was 
|1edian in position, soft and tender, and closely simulating 
1€ pregnant uterus. Twelve patients were operated on, 
é€remaining one being too far advanced for any treatment. 
, he after-history of those submitted to operation was as 
lows: Died, 2 cases (one shortly after operation from 
tonchial trouble, one in a year from recurrence); aliye 
ad in good health, 7 cases (operation over 10 years ago 
1 2, over three years ago in 3 cases); alive but growth 
48 recurred, 1 case (ovarian) ; not traced, 2 cases. 


BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX MEDICO- 
CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 








AT a meeting held on Dec. 2nd Mr. J. W. THOMSON 
TANKER read a paper on 


PRE-OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF ENLARGED PROSTATE. 

| he greater had been his experience gained in prostatec- 
my; the more hé had been impressed by the fact that 
higary of the complications of prostatectomy were pre- 
|2ntable by pre-operative treatment. While there were 
Mplications against which no provision could give 


| 
| 











immunity, we could prevent or avoid some of the bowel 
and kidney and many other complications by careful pre- 
operative examination and treatment. He drew attention 
to gastro-intestinal, pulmonary, circulatory, nervous, and 
urinary risks, and gave appropriate treatment of each, 
pre-operative and post-operative. In discussing the ques- 
tion of operation as opposed to catheter life with patients 
he advised consideration of the following points: 1. Enlarge- 


ment of the prostate is a progressive disease, the rate 
of increase of which we cannot foretell. 2. As the 
prostate enlarges the patient grows older, and is less 


able to withstand the effect of uremia or sepsis or the 
effects of a severe operation. 3. When the symptoms become 
acute much damage has already been done to the kidneys, 
and, although improvement may follow operation, much of 
the damage is permanent. 4. Some adenomatous prostates 
become malignant. 5. The mortality of catheter life is 
higher than that of prostatectomy. 6. A very large pro- 
portion of the cases of enlarged prostate treated by catheter 
are forced eventually to undergo operation, and many of the 
deaths after prostatectomy are due to the sepsis caused by 
pre-operative catheterisation or to back pressure and renal 
inefficiency due to delay in submitting to operation. 

Mr. Thomson Walker then described his operation devised 
to obviate post-operative obstruction. 


ULSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Dec. 2nd, Dr. T. 
HOUSTON, the President, being in the chair. 


Dr. W. J. WILSON opened a discussion on 


PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 


This subject was, he said, of such wide range that it would 
only be possible to indicate the nature of some of the 
problems whose solution would affect every member of the 
audience. Public health legislation in the past had been 
mainly concerned with improvement of environment, but 
was now more directed towards the welfare of individuals. 
Recent enactments emphasised the fact that preventive 
and curative medicine could not be dissociated, and 
that the medical practitioner was the pivot on which 
the future preventive medicine would revolve. He de- 
scribed the chief provisions of the Ministry of Health 
Act, 1919, pointing out the advantages of having «a 
Minister in the Cabinet responsible for public health with a 
permanent medical secretary thoroughly competent to 
advise the Minister, to whom he had constant access. 
(uite as important was the establishment of a Consultative 
Council, composed of representatives of every branch of 


medicine. He then dealt with the interim report of the 
English Consultative Council on Medical and Allied 


Services, and gave an account of the suggested primary and 
secondary health centres, showing that the proposals would 
enable the doctor in practice to take an active part in the 
communal services. He claimed that for the enforcement 
of the sanitary statutes and for administration whole-time 
medical officers were required, but that in questions mainly 
concerned with personal and domestic hygiene the general 
practitioner could render valuable aid, and that he was the 
best of all health visitors. Concluding, the speaker urged 
that, in view of the probable establishment of a Parliament 
in Ulster, it behoved Ulster practitioners to organise and 
to see to it that any scheme for the prevention and treat- 
ment of.disease should have their imprimatur. 

Dr. J. D. WILLIAMSON, chairman of the Public Health 
Committee of the Belfast Corporation, gave some particulars 
regarding the future policy of that committee, and advo- 
cated the abolition of the union infirmaries.—Professor 
R. J. JOHNSTONE dissented from the recommendations of the 
English Consultative Council, being strongly of opinion 
that there should be a separation between preventive and 
curative medicine, and that the former should be in the 
hands of State-paid full-time medical men.—Dr. H. W. 
BAILIE, public health officer of the Belfast Corporation, 
complained of the apathy of the public regarding the 
problems of public health.—Dr. W. BURNS emphasised 
the dangers of an impure milk-supply.—Dr. A. GARDNER 
ROBB hoped the medical profession would secure adequate 
and well-chosen representation in the new Ulster Parliament. 

Mr. A. B. MITCHELL moved, and Dr. ANDREW TRIMBLE, 
principal tuberculosis officer of Belfast, seconded, a resolu- 
tion urging the Belfast corporation to put into force without 
delay the necessary machinery for securing the medical 
inspection of school children.—The motion was carried 
unanimously.—On the motion of Dr. H. L. McKtisacx, 
seconded by Mr. A. FULLERTON, it was decided: to form a 
Public Health Committee of the Ulster Medical Society. 

The feeling of the meeting was clearly a determination 
that when Ulster gets local self-government a strony effort 
should be made to promote an active and progressive policy 
in the Department of Public Health for the province, and 
that such policy should be guided by medical opinion, 
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ARevietvs and Hotices of Pooks. 


ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS AND HYPERTENSION. 
With chapters on Blood Pressure. Third revised 
edition. By Louis M. WARFIELD, A.B., M.D., 
(Johns Hopkins) F.A.C.P., formerly Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, Marquette University Medical 





School; Chief Physician to Milwaukee County 
Hospital. London: Henry Kimpton and Co., Ltd. 
1920. Pp. 266. 24s. 


SINCE the publication of the last edition of this book 
many workers have attempted by various means to 
produce experimental arterio-sclerosis in animals. No 
finality appears yet to have been reached, some affirming 
and some denying that arterial changes have resulted 
from the many procedures’ adopted. The difficulty 
experienced by experimenters is not surprising when 
the character of the changes is considered. Arterio- 
sclerosis is not an acute process, but one in which the 
morbid changes are of slow development. Then, too, 
there is the further stumbling block that even in young 
animals arterio-sclerotic changes may spontaneously 
arise. An excellent account of these experimental 
results is provided in the chapter dealing with the 
Pathology of Arterio-sclerosis. In the chapter devoted 
to a Consideration of the Physiology of the Circulation, 
several different forms of sphygmomanometer are 
described and figured, and the technique of their use 
clearly indicated. The writer emphasises the importance 
of the diastolic pressure being estimated as well as the 
systolic. The systolic pressure represents the maximum 
force of the heart at the time the observation is made. 
To start the blood in motion the heart must overcome a 
dead weight equal to the sum of all the forces keeping 
the aortic valves closed. This sumof factors, spoken of 
as peripheral resistance, must be exceeded by the force 
of the ventricular contraction before one drop of blood 
is set in motion along the aorta. The diastolic pressure 
ig a measure of this peripheral resistance. Both the 
auscultatory and the maximum oscillation methods of 
determining the diastolic pressure are described. The 
pulse pressure, which is the difference between the 
systolic and diastolic pressures, represents the force 
driving the blood onwards from the heart to the peri- 
phery. From this determination important indications 
of the condition of the vaso-motor system, of the driving 
power of the heart, and, indirectly, of the state of the 
myocardium can be obtained. 

The importance of the early recognition of arterio- 
sclerosis is emphasised, and the writer boldly avows 
that just as dentists require their patients to return to 
them at stated intervals to see that all is well, so the 
public should be instructed that all persons over 40: 
years of age should attend their medical attendant twice 
yearly for the purpose ofa physical examination. Only 
by this means is the prophylaxis of arterio-sclerosis 
possible. ‘‘Of what useisit,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to save the teeth 
and lose the body ?’’ A useful chapter is the one devoted 
to Treatment. The writer urges the necessity of absolute 
rest in bed in dealing with cases of acute high arterial 
tension. Absolute rest must take the first place, but 
valuable adjuncts are to be found in venesection, hot 
packs, and free purgation. Another chapter is devoted 
to the subject of Arterio-sclerosis in its Relation to Life 
Insurance. 

The book is written in a telling manner, and epigram 
and aphorism are freely employed to drive home the 
Jesson. A final quotation must suffice: ‘‘Many aman 
owes a debt of gratitude to the life insurance examiner. 
He rarely feels grateful.’’ 


SOME CONCLUSIONS ON CANORR. 


By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1920. With 114 illustrations. Pp. 366. 42s. 
THIS volume represents the results of many years of 
study in the laboratory and the library by one whose 
high reputation in other branches of medical science 
iS generally acknowledged. It is an earnest attempt to 
solve a vital and most difficult problem, and as such is 
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entitled to serious consideration. Nevertheless, D 
Creighton’s views are so far removed from the doctrin 
of modern pathology as to be beyond the range 
effective criticism. 

Briefly, his conception of cancer is that of a compl« 
process in which the blood plays a predominating paz 
though the actual mode of formation of the tumo 
cells varies in different types of growths. In chorio 
epithelioma, for example, fcetal epithelial cells a 
supposed to produce a ferment which acts upon tl 
maternal red blood corpuscles, reducing them to < 
assimilable pabulum; upon this pabulum leucocyte 
endothelial, and other cells feed, being thereby co 
verted into malignant elements. In the maligna: 
tumours of the eyeball, the so-called gliosarcoma ar 
the melanoma, plasma cells and chromatophores are : 
fault, for they feed upon the blood instead of functionix 
normally as blood carriers or storers. This perverte 
metabolism results in a.profound change in the cel 
which now take on malignant characters and form tl 
actual constituents of the tumours. Of mouse cance 
it is stated that the developing and expanding mamn 
feeds upon the blood which has deteriorated from pr 
longed inbreeding, building up a biood gland structur 
the tumour, instead of a secreting structure. Simil 
conclusions are arrived at for tumours of the ski 
tongue, rectum, stomach, and breast, and are supporte 
by a mass of observations and by copious references 1 
the literature, though it must be admitted that tl 
author’s favourite authorities worked and wrote in tl 
Victorian age. 

Every page of Dr. Creighton’s book contains high! 
controversial matter, and the following extracts sho 
how widely his ideas of pathological processes diffe 
from those generally current. 


‘“*T possess evidence, from a medico-legal post-mortem, that. ev« 
the blood of the feetus, effused accidentally in puncturing ft) 
membranes, can act septically on the uterine tissues and juices | 
as to produce infective thrombosis and general septiceemia ’’ (p. 5: 

Sabi a case of phthisis florida, due undoubtedly to an extren 
degree of the alcoholic dyscrasia. ...... The incidence of tl 
alcoholism was not at all upon the liver, but on the lungs. T} 
air cells are everywhere occupied by extravasated blood. The 
endothelial lining, perhaps also leucocytes, are distended to lar; 
spheres, some of which are the so-called dust cells. Inclusion | 
whole red discs can be seen in many of them beyond doubt. F 
that pabulum epithelioids arise everywhere, which combine to for: 
the whitish tubercular structure which is found in all cases . 
caseous disintegration. I assume bacilli, although I did not sta 
for them. But the case was one of alcoholic phthisis, if ever the: 
was such a case. Thedyscrasia of the blood was due to alcoho 
and the hemorrhagic and phagocytic phenomena were due to tk 
dyscrasia ’’ (p. 111), > 

We have not attempted to discuss the minor points i 
which we differ from the author, though they ar 
innumerable, but it must, we think, be obvious that hi 
work can only stand if the whole of the laboriou 
researches of recent years can be shown to rest upo 
a foundation of fantasies. 


HYGIENE. : 
By W. WILSON JAMESON, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P 


D.P.H.Lond., and F. T. MARCHANT, M.R.San.] 
London: J. and A. Churchill. 1920. With 18 illus 
trations. Pp. 404. 18s. 


THIS little book, which is one of the ‘‘ Students 
Synopsis Series,’’ is intended for those studying for 
diploma in public health. There exist already man: 
excellent works on hygiene, but the present volumé 
which comprises a carefully edited collection of note 
used by the authors for teaching purposes at Universit: 
College, London, has been prepared with a view t 
facilitating revision of the subject prior to examination 
Though the information is presented in concentrate: 
form, it is clear and lucid and contains references & 
the results of the most recent work on the subject 
The book is divided into 11 sections relating & 
the following subjects: (1) water-supplies ; (2) remoya 
and treatment of waste matters; (8) air, ventila 
tion, heating, and lighting; (4) soils and buildin; 
construction ; (5) food; (6) infantile mortality 


maternity and child welfare, school hygiene ; (7) contro 
and prevention of disease, industrial diseases; (8 
statistics; (9) sanitary law; (10) meteorology, physics 
and calculations; (11) notes on chemistry. A list 
standard text-books is also included and there aré 
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imerous references to current literature in the text. 
_the treatment of such a wide range of subjects it 

ould be surprising to find no error, more especially in 

he first edition of a book. We note that on p. 162 the 

\ thors state that: “‘ Thorough vaccination means three 
‘four marks, each half an inch square.’’ It would, of 
|urse, be difficult to obtain such large marks on an 
fant’s arm, nor is this at all necessary, because if the 
fal area of the-three or four marks taken together 

| @ehed half a square inch the vaccination could be 

, garded as efficient. In the instructions to public 
secinators issued by the Local Government Board it is 

ated: “‘The total area of vesiculation resulting from 

'e vaccination should not be less than half a square 

‘ch. ”? 

t The authors have produced an excellent epitome of 
.€ more important facts relating to hygiene which can 
‘nfidently be recommended to ‘students preparing for 
.@ public health examinations and to all others 

;, verested in the subject. 
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‘f6 PsycHoLocy or DREAMS. 


, By WILLIAM 8. WALSH, M.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
| Trench, Triibner and Co. 1920. Pp. 361. 12s. 6d. 


\** THIS volume,’’ says the author, ‘‘ was written with 
‘e interests of the general reader particularly in mind ; 
this reason the subject matter has been treated in 
‘more or less popular style.’’ It is marked by excep- 
mal sanity of treatment, and contains a temperate 
‘count of the psycho- analytic work on the subject. It 
eludes chapters upon dreams as wishes, prophetic 
geams, nightmares, somnambulism, the analysis of 
eams and day-dreams. It is admirably adapted for 
€ purpose for which it was written, and will also 
ove of considerable interest to the general medical 
‘ablic despite its inevitable superficiality. 


a 


i DICTIONARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS. 
By I. F. HENDERSON, M.A., and W. D. HENDERSON, 
i M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. London and Edinburgh: 
' Oliver and Boyd. 1920. Pp. 354. 18s. 
‘THE compilation of this volume was undertaken in 
‘der to make available to scientists and students an 
)-to-date work somewhat on the lines of Stormonth’s 
Manual of Scientific Terms ’’ (1879, republished 1903). 
» contains definitions of about 10,000 terms, and is 
‘ated to include several hundred lately coined ex- 


-essions which have not hitherto appeared in any 
oe The subjects include biology, anatomy, 
i 
t 
| 
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wany, zoology, embryology, cytology, and physiology, 
ith some reference to bacteriology and paleontology. 


TLAS UND GRUNDRISS DER BAKTERIOLOGIE. 


Sixth edition. By Professor K. B. LEHMANN and 
Professor R.O. NEUMANN. Miinchen: J. F. Lehmann. 


y 1920. 2 Vols. Pp. 847. M.60. 


/THE sixth edition of this well-known book, which has 
en of great value to working bacteriologists since its 
\iginal publication in 1896, is a reprint of the fifth 
,lition, together with 70 pages of new matter dealing 
: the advances made in bacteriological science since 








411. The book is well printed and there are but few 
rors of type; the binding is inferior to previous 
jitions and the price is higher. The addendum deal- 
g with recent work in bacteriology is the most interest- 
|g section. German work appears over-emphasised 
the neglect of foreign research. Occasionally 
,@ authors are unfairin their summaries of work done. 
hus the leptospira of Weil’s disease is described under 
e name Spirocheete icterogenes, and Uhlenhuth and 
‘comme are given credit for the discovery of the 
ganism. The work of Inada is barely referred to, and 
€ identity of Inada’s organism with that described by 
| hlenhuth is questioned. Perhaps this may be put 
))wn to the dislocation of international communication 
}iring the war. The section dealing with filtrable 
|} fuses contains no reference to the filtrable virus of 
| licken sarcomata discovered by Rous. But, apart from 
ese defects and setting aside the neglect of the work 
foreign bacteriologists, the book is one of the most 
seful text-books of bacteriology in any language. 


. 
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HOSPITAL PHARMACOPGIAS. 


The Pharmacopeia of the London Hospital. Com- 
piled by F. A. HocKING, B.Sc. Lond. Under the 
direction of a Committee appointed by the London 
Hospital Medical Council. London: School Press. 


1920. Pp. 247. 
Manchester Children’s Hospital Pharmacopeia. 
Manchester: Chas. Sever. 1920. Pp. 58. 2s. 6d. 


A NEW edition of the Pharmacopceia of the London 
Hospital has been prepared. This formulary contains, 
in addition to the usual subject matter of its class, a 
good section on antidotes and certain extracts from the 
British Pharmacopceia; thus the doses, synonyms, and 
solubilities of official substances are given, together 
with a list of the official and London Hospital pre- 
parations into the composition of which each sub- 
stance enters. The official galenicals are also briefly 
dealt with, the dose and some indication of the 
composition and strength being given in each 
case. As a result the volume includes a_ useful 
epitome of the British Pharmacopcia. When one 
glances through a series of hospital pharmacopceias 
the need for greater uniformity in the,Latin nomencla- 
ture of certain classes of organic substances becomes. 
obvious, more particularly in the interest of students. 
Menthol serves as an example; the British Pharma- 
copeeia has ‘‘emplastrum menthol,” in the compilation 
under review we see ‘“‘linimentum mentho,’’ while 
other London pharmacopceias give, say, ‘‘ guttze 
mentholis.’’ In such a case it would seem preferable 
to follow the lead given by the compilers of the official 
volume. 

In the Pharmacopeia of the Manchester Children’s 
Hospital we have a useful collection of formule, to 
which are appended a. list of doses, tables of metric 
and imperial equivalents, and other memoranda. The 
formule are based on sound principles, but a little more 
care might have been expended in setting them out, 
‘even if the names of ingredients are not written in full. 


ROGER BACON. 


The Father of Experimental Science. By H.STANLEY 
REDGROVE, F.C.S. London: William Rider and Son: 
1920. Pp. 64. 1s. 6d. 


THE appearance of this little work is timely, as it 
practically coincides with the publication of Fasc. V. 
of the hitherto unpublished works of Bacon, which are 
in process of issue by the Clarendon Press. Fasc. V. 
contains the Secretum Secretorum. Mr. Redgrove gives 
a short account of Bacon’s life, dealing with his many 
trials and difficulties, together with a brief account of 
his Opus Majus and his treatise De Retardandis 
Senectutis Accidentibus. In view of the popular interest 
which Professor Eugene Steinach’s researches have 
aroused, it would be worth while for some scholar to 
re-edit the translation of this treatise by Dr. Richard 
Browne, which appeared in 1683 and was reprinted by 
Sir J. Sinclair in 1806. It is good to see how after years. 
of oblivion, or if not oblivion, being held in mind only 
as a magician, Bacon is coming into hisown. For the 
general reader, besides Mr. Redgrove’s interesting little 
book, the chapter on Bacon in Mr. Osborn Taylor’s 
The Medizeval Mind may be confidently recommended. 


SYMBIOSIS. 
By H. REINHEIMER. London: Headley Bros. 1920. 
Pp. 295. 15s. 


THE main conclusion which the author wishes to 
enforce is that ‘‘ the normal relations between organisms, 
more particularly those having regard to food, involve, 
quite indispensably, a stupendous amount of systematic 
biological reciprocity, so that upon all organisms, be 
they high or low in the scale of life, there devolve 
definite duties and obligations, on pain of degeneration 
or destruction—viz., to contribute in their several ways 
to the welfare of the organic family as a whole.’’ 
Useful work, he says, coupled with the principle of live 
and let live, has been and is the most potent law of 
progress. Darwin himself used the term “ struggle for 
existence ’’ in a very general sense to include codpera- 
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tion as well as competition, but the latter. aspect 
has, without doubt, come to be dominant in general 
thought, and it has seemed to many that a tyrannous 
and brutal warfare is the basis of all progress. 
Mr. Reinheimer would have us look at the other 
aspect: symbiosis, mutual helpfulness, means eleva- 
tion and progress; antisymbiotic plundering means 
stagnation and degeneration. It is a pleasant and 
cheering outlook on the world, and at the moment 
probably productive if only because it has been 
neglected. But the author, having stated his thesis 
plainly enough, does little or nothing more to persuade 
us of its truth. Most of the book is a disorderly mass of 
writing, in which it is difficult or impossible to trace any 
lines of clear exposition ; it deteriorates as it proceeds, 
and is hardly worth serious study beyond the first three 
chapters. It is nearly a hundred years ago that the 
Earl of Bridgewater left £8000 ‘‘ to write, print and 
publish 1000 copies of a work on the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God as manifested in the creation,”’ as 
the advertisement of the Bridgewater Treatises has it. 
With the wealth of material that has since accumulated 
there is ample room for a modern synthetic examination 
of the sympathetic codperation which seems to rule 
in the live world. lL. J. Henderson’s ‘‘ Fitness of the 
Environment’’ indicates what could be done. But 
Mr. Reinheimer has made poor use of his opportunity. 





PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Sixth Edition. By SYDNEY W. CoLe, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 1920. Pp. xvi.+ 405. 
16s. 

THE appearance of a sixth edition of Cole’s “‘ Practical 
Physiological Chemistry ’’ about a year later than the 
last one is the best testimony to its appreciation by 
students and research workers and to its great value. 
This edition is a revision with several important altera- 
tions and additions. In particular, we must notice that 
the author has himself modified and improved the 
micro-method of determining glucose in blood; in his 
experience the Maclean method was not well suited 
for the student, and gave good results only in 
the hands of experienced and skilled workers. But 
micro-methods are generally held to be more difficult 
to carry out and to require more constant atten- 
tion in their manipulation; unless skill has been pre- 
viously obtained with the ordinary method, it scarcely 
seems that the best way of teaching is the specialisation 
in this difficult technique. Moreover, experimental 
error is better balanced in the ordinary procedure, and; 
though this takes longer, several analyses can usually 
be performed together, and there is little ultimate 
saving in time by the use of micro-methods, though 
there is certainly saving in reagents. It is good prae- 
tice, too, for students to have two or more simple 
operations running concurrently ; micro-methods are 
more valuable for the post-graduate worker. The 
hypobromite method of estimating urea, omitted in the 
last edition, is now again included, though its accuracy 
is not as great as is desired. It is the only method in 
which a result is reached in a very short time. Simple 
apparatus is required, apparatus at the service of the 
medical practitioner, for whose benefit the method is 
really reintroduced. The urease method on the ordinary 
scale is not mentioned ; it requires the same apparatus 
as that figured on p. 330. It was described in this 
country before Van Slyke’s micro-method. 

Altogether the book contains all the common bio- 
chemical methods needed by the medical student, as 
well as the more important of those used by the 
advanced student. 'Their description is most excellent, 
and no student should fail to obtain satisfactory results. 
We are inclined to think that the details of the methods 
for advanced work are rather too copious; it is hardly 
necessary to tell the experienced worker how to make a 
50 per cent. solution by volume of sulphuric acid. The 
chapters on solution and preparation of certain amino 
acids, which were a feature of the fifth edition, are 
the best examples of the way Mr. Cole tests all the 


processes he describes, and thus carries out a great deal 
of valuable research which is of immense benefit to 


advanced workers and to his colleagues. 
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JOURNALS. 


Parasitology. Edited by G. H. F. NUTTALL, F.R.S. Vol. XIT 
No. 3. September, 1920. C.F. Clay, Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. net; yearly subscription, £2 5s.—The number 
opens with a short note on Malformations in Ticks, by L. H. 
Robinson. The author describes five different cases of 
malformation which he believes to be the result of some 
mutilation of the tick during the course of the preceding 
nymphal phase. The article on a Malaria Survey in the 
Malay Archipelago, by N. H. Swellengrebel and J. M. H. 
Swellengrebel de Graaf, contains a complete account of the 
Anopheline Fauna in the Malay Archipelago. This fauna 
is composed of many species, of variable importance ag 
vectors of malaria. For the checking of the more severe 
epidemic and endemic manifestations of malaria it would be 
important to control or exterminate the important vectors— 
e.g., Myzomyia ludlowi, M. aconita, and Nyssorhynchus macu- 
latus. It is, however, very difficult to eradicate anopheline 
larvee in the Malay Archipelago on account of the fact that 
they breed in all-kinds of temporary collections of water 
which are very abundant in the rainy season. This makes 
the eradication of M. aconita and N. maculatus practically 
impossible, but the sanitary conditions in the places where 
they breed can be ameliorated by improving the existing 
methods of rice cultivation. On the other hand, a specific 
sanitation is practicable in malarious regions where 
M. ludlowi is the chief vector. In the case of the inland 
variety of this species, the larvee of which frequent fish 
ponds,. the abolition of the latter will exterminate thif 
species. In the case of the littoral form of M.ludlowt, which 
is confined to salt or brackish water, in which algz and other 
filamentous plants are growing, it is important to avoid all 
kinds of constructions: bunds, locks, &c., which obstruct the 
movement of tidal water. In places where the tide runs freely 
as in the mangrove swamps, I. ludlowi appears to be absent 
—In the article ona Survey of Cawston’s Species of South 
African Cercaris, Ernest Carro]] Faust gives a short accoun' 
of his examination of a very rich material collected by Dr 
F. G. Cawston in Natal and the Transvaal, undertaken witl 
the object of discovering the origin of the fluke infection o 
these regions. Thousands of specimens of Limnea natalensi: 
and Physopsis africana were dissected by Dr. Cawston; the 
first-named was proved to be the host of six species, whil 
the second harboured nine different species of cercaria 
The paper contains a good description of Cercaria pigmentosa 
Cawston (from Limnea natalensis) and Cercaria 30- acanthos 
toma, u.sp. (from Physopsis africana), and is concluded by ¢ 
synoptic table of the valid species collected by Dr. Cawston 
together with those recorded by Gilchrist.—-The artick 
Observations on the Geographical Distribution of Hook 
worms, by Samuel T. Darling, deals with the peculiai 
geographical and racial distribution of the two commot 
species of hookworms infecting man: Ankylostoma duodenal 
and Necator americanus. A.. duodenale is found in al 
Eurasiatic countries lying between 35° N. and 20° N 
latitude. In warm mines the species may be founc 
even farther north than 35°. This species was intro 
duced into the American continent and the Antilles b; 
coolies from India and Java. According to the author, in ai 
equatorial climate nothing is inimical to the development o 
this species in the soil, and there seems to. be ‘no othe 
reasons than the lack of opportunity for its introduction am 
acclimatisation in tropical regions. Necator americas 1 
extensively distributed in Eurasia, Africa, Indonesia ani 
Polynesia south of 20°N. latitude. Near the tropic o 
Cancer it is associated with A. duodenale. In America’ thi 
species has been introduced within historic times by kaffi 
slaves from Africa and by East Indian coolies from Britis! 
India and Java. The relative number and _ species of hook 
worms may furnish some indication as to the ethnic origi 
of a people concerning whose history there is no record 
it also gives valuable information as to the directio: 
in which various migrations have taken place—Th 
article on the Anopheline Waters of Southern Flanders 
by A. D. Peacock, is a report containing the results ¢ 
his survey of waters in the area occupied by the Britis. 
Second Army. The conclusions arrived at in this report are 
(1) that the commonest anopheline mosquito in the area i 
A. maculipennis; (2) the degree of anopheline infestatio 
appears to be low; (3) an epidemic of malaria is unlikely i 
this area ; and (4) the control of the anophelines should n¢ 
be difficult.—In the article on the Classification of th 
Ascaridw, H. A. Baylis discusses the systematic valug © 
different characters of the alimentary canal (presence aD 
shape of the ventriculus, cesophageal bulb, cesophages 
appendix, and intestinal cecum). He describes six differer 
types of structure of the alimentary canal which correspon 
respectively to six genera of the family.—Sarcoptic Seabie 
in Man and Animals, by C. Warburton, contains a critic 
survey of our present knowledge, and the number conclude 
with an article by F. J. Meggitt on a New Species of Cestod 
(Oochoristica erinacei)from the Hedgehog. This species, wit 
several other cestodes, was collected by Dr. C. Boulengé 
from a hedgehog in Mesopotamia. : 
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The Ministry of Health Bill. 


THE Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill, after being dealt with piecemeal by the House 
} of Commons, has been rejected as a whole by 
the House of Lords. Its composite character was 
| against it from the first, for sectional dissent over- 
‘rides general assent. Clauses 10 and 11, around 
|. which medical interest specially centred, embodied 
, an attempt to deal with the questions of incipient 
‘ mental disease and of hospital accommodation in 
‘ accord with the really urgent needs of the moment, 
. without too heavily committing the future. Regret 
» at the immediate loss of these Clauses will be 
' tempered by the hope that they may be reintro- 
(duced in less controversial company, and at a 
| time when our legislators shall have a freer mind 
to consider all the bearings; for whatever the 
| importance of modifying the Statute Book, the need 
‘ for full and frank discussion of health matters in 
| our deliberative assemblies is at least as great. 





‘In regard to hospital provision there may be 
actual gain from postponement, for we hope 
that the Committee appointed by Dr. ADDISON to 
i inquire into the financial position of voluntary 
‘hospitals will complete their work and report 
/ within a brief space of time. Much of the informa- 
tion which the Committee needs is already available. 
\ Appropriate legislation can then follow hard upon 


. the recommendations. 


_— 






| The Eradication of Yellow Fever: 
International Hygiene. 
| THE labours of the International Health Board, 
| appointed and financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
| tion, began in 1914, and each succeeding year has 
‘shown a steadily widening range of operations. 
P The Annual Report for 1919,’ just published, 
t gives an account of the various activities of 
the International Health Board, and among them 
were systematic and well-directed efforts to 
eradicate yellow fever from Guayaquil, the chief 
(commercial city of Ecuador, and its principal 
i port. Guayaquil has long been notorious as a 
| distributing centre of yellow fever on the west 
,¢oast of South America, and annually hundreds of 
lives have been lost there from that disease. The 
| measures against yellow fever were begun in 1918 
by a commission of experts appointed by the Inter- 
| national Health Board, and as a result no cases of 
yellow fever were reported in the city during the 
last seven months of the year, nor did the disease 
reappear in 1920, theantistegomyia measures having 
been continued during that year. Unless the infec- 
tion is reintroduced from one of the other endemic 
areas there are good grounds for assuming that 
Guayaquil will be added to the list of places, such 
as Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Para, Manaos, and the 
| Panama Canal Zone, which have been freed from 
yellow fever by the application of the measures 
which were suggested in 1900 by the United States 
Army Yellow Fever Commission, and which largely 
depend on the destruction of the stegomyia 















1 The Rockefeller Foundation: International Health Board, Sixth 
Annual Report for 1919; New York, U.S.A., 61, Broadway. Pp. 210. 
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mosquito and its breeding places. One of the 
members of the International Health Board’s Com- 
mission in Guayaquil-was Professor H. Noagucut, 
a Japanese bacteriologist, who claims to have dis- 
covered an organism which he has named the 
Leptospira icteroides, and which he is “ reasonably 
certain’”’ is the true parasite of yellow fever. From 
it he has prepared a vaccine and serums which 
he states are protective in animals. While their 
use in man has been limited, there is much 
evidence to show that they have real value. 


Outbreaks of yellow fever occurred in 1919 in 
Central America in the Republics of Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and in Mexico, as also in 
Brazil and Peru. In response to appeals by the 
smaller States of Central America for help in com- 
bating yellow fever, the International Health Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation dispatched a trained 
field force to their assistance, with the result that 
in afew months the disease had almost disappeared, 
onlya few sporadic cases being subsequently reported 
in Salvador. Arrangements also were made in 
1919 to send to the West Coast of Africa a mixed 
Commission, of which the late and much lamented 
General GorRGAS was to have been the chief, to 
study yellow fever in that region—or rather the 
disease there which is regarded by many persons 
as yellow fever. The fact that NoGucuHr’s spiro- 
cheete has been definitely shown to be associated 
with yellow fever should afford the West African 
Commission a better opportunity than has hitherto 
been available for studying the disease along the 
coastal districts of West Africa. The valuable 
assistance which the Rockefeller Foundation has 
given in the battle against yellow fever to the smaller 
States, which cannot help themselves, deserves 
hearty recognition from all; these systematic 
efforts will not only reduce in time the number of 
endemic areas, but they will also throw further 
light on the zwtidlogy of the disease. There are, we 
think, some solid grounds for believing that before 
long yellow fever will be relegated to the list of 
diseases which are disappearing from the world. 

It is well to be able to hold this cheerful view 
in face of the last Report on Public Health and 
Medical Subjects issued by the Ministry of Health, 
which recounts the evidence as to the diffusion of 
plague, cholera, and yellow fever throughout the 
world during the first four years of the war.” 
The Report is furnished by Dr. R. BRUCE Low, who 
was responsible for many of the similar documents 
which were issued annually by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but which had to be discontinued 
under war conditions. The Report does not deal 
with the pathology and bacteriology of the diseases, 
but resumes the historical and geographical features 
of their incidence and mortality during the years 
under review, and it forms a grave warning to all 
populations that plague, cholera, and yellow fever, 
being endemically present in certain areas, con- 
stitute foci whence either disease may be propa- 
gated, where as yet it has not appeared or has been 
unable to establish itself. To a seafaring nation 
like ourselves, whose ports are visited by the mer- 
cantile fleets of the world, the control of exotic 
disease is a matter of national importance, and the 
Ministry of Health has recognised the responsibility 
in the matter, formerly assumed by the Local 
Government Board, which body instituted a weekly 
notification to the principal sanitary authorities in 


2 Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects, No. 3. The 
Progress and Diffusion of Plague, Cholera, and Yellow Fever 
throughout the World, 1914-17. Ministry of Health. London: 
Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1920. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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this country of the known prevalence of plague, 
cholera, and yellow fever in foreign ports. The 
value of these reports will now be greater by their 
extension in scope, and by the systematic working 
of the important agreements which have been 
executed between various countries for- inter- 
national protection. But international agreements, 
however faithfully executed, will never form more 
than a first line of defence between affected and 
unaffected countries, supplementing the natural 
defences of climate and temperature. Any of 
these diseases in the most highly organised 
community may, if watchfulness is relaxed 
and geography permits, spread from place to 
place, eluding the international cordon; but none 
will have any chance of spreading ‘where the 
population is living under good public health con- 
ditions. To recur to the labours of the Interna- 
tional Health Board as exemplified by its magnificent 
work against yellow fever, we may be certain that 
‘that work was supported throughout by rigorous 
attention to general hygiene, and did not stop with 
the destruction of the stegomyia. As Sir GEORGE 
NEWMAN well says, in an introduction to Dr. BRUCE 
Low’s Report, the great epidemics call for particu- 
lar methods of prevention, such as measures to deal 
with carrier and contact cases in cholera, with rats 
in plague, and with mosquitoes in malaria and 
yellow fever, but attention to the universal needs 
of a healthy life for ail men must also be forth- 
coming. 
i 


Gas Warfare and Medical Men. 


FIGHTING animals use tooth and claw with a 
complete abandonment to the one absorbing pur- 
pose of the moment. With human beings it is a 
curious thing that even in a life-and-death struggle 
certain rules of the game should survive so long. 
The soft-nosed bullet, known to be many times more 
effective in stopping an advancing foe, was never 
used to any extent in the war, and when the terrible 
weapon of poison gas was introduced by the enemy 
it produced a storm of horror which many of 
them now admit to have been one of. the chief 
factors in losing them the war. Constrained by 
necessity, we were not slow in retaliating with 
phosgene, chloropicrin, pbenylarsine, and it is 
common rumour that other and still deadlier 
respiratory poisons were in reserve when hostilities 
ceased. In the meantime the Chemical Warfare 
Medical Committee, including the foremost physio- 
logists of the day, with Professor A. R. CUSHNY as 
chairman and Dr. J. S. EDKINS as secretary, studied 
the pathology of pulmonary irritant gases and the 
means of combating them, and their labours 
were embodied in a series of reports’ to 
the Medical Research Council, each of which 
was awaited with painful suspense by those 
who were called upon to treat the tortured 
victims. After the armistice, and the downfall 
for a generation of organised militarism in 
Central Europe, it was felt by humane people 
that chemical warfare at least was a thing of the 
past and no more than an evil dream. A rude 
awakening was contained in the announcement 
by the War Office in October last of the forma- 
tion of a Committee whose function was to be 
“the development to the utmost extent of both 


the offensive and defensive aspects of chemical. 


warfare.” Professor FREDERICK SODDY; in a letter 
to Nature on Nov. 4th, declining to become an 


associate member of this Committee, stated that 
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“the Army Medical Service is non-combatant, and 
is intended to ameliorate the horrors of war.” 
Universities and scientific men stand, he wrote, for 
something in the world higher than anything 
which has as yet found expression and represen- 
tation in Governments, particularly in their 
international relations. 

It is now further announced in Nature for 
Dec. 9th that facilities are to be offered in the Patho- 
logical Department of the University of Birmingham ~ 
to train the naval and R.A.M.C. personnel 
required for the physiological section of the 
experimental station of the Chemical Warfare — 
Committee at Porton in Wiltshire. Professor J. SHAW 
DUNN, whose work on the morbid changes asso- 
ciated with the inhalation of poison gases is so well 
known, is in charge of this department. But it is 
surely a disquieting item in our peace programme 
that a university department, which has hitherto 
been engaged in training medical men to save life, 
should add to its activities instruction which is to 
assist in discovering new methods for destroying 
other people in a particularly horrible way. No 
doubt the particular function of the R.A.M.C. 
otficers engaged will .be to consider masks and 
other methods of protection and to devise treat- 
ment for the injured and sick. But the connexion 
of the defensive and offensive aspects of gas. 
warfare is so close and intimate that considerable 
care will have to be taken if medical men are not 
to find themselves propagating offensive inquiries. 
We hope it will be found possible to avoid intro- 
ducing a distraction of this kind into the routine 
work of a university. The medical profession has 
been in the past in the unique position of being 
able practically to dictate how its members shall 
be used in war, and it has chosen that its activities 
shall be strictly confined to alleviating the misery © 
and sufferings of the combatants. It is a fine 
tradition and should be jealously guarded. ~ 

———__<_<_o——————_—_____ 


THE MEDICAL INSURANCE AGENCY. , 


A MEETING of the Committee of Management of the 
Medical Insurance Agency was held at the offices of the 
British Medical Association on Thursday, Dec. 2nd, Dr. 
G. E. Haslip in the chair. The chairman presented an 
interim report of the nine months ending Sept. 30th, — 
in which he showed that, practically speaking, in all 
classes of insurance, the income of the Agency had — 
increased. The expenses have also increased, but 
there is a reasonable expectation that the new business 
negotiated will more than compensate. The receipts 
from motor-car insurances, from accidents, and from 
miscellaneous insurances show a rise, and the sum 
assured in life business during 1920 now represents 
£84,000. If this side of the business continues to grow © 
in the manner in which it has grown during the last two 
years, it is clear that the sums which can be devoted to 
the cause of medical benevolence will become quite large. 

It was resolved by the Committee to make a distribu- 
tion out of the surplus funds of the Agency to various 
medical benevclent funds, and the sum of £557 10s. was 
allotted as follows: Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 
£175; Royal Medical Benevolent Fund Guild,’ £175; 
Epsom College Benevolent Fund, £157 10s.; Royal 
Medical Benevolent Fund Society of Ireland, £25; 
Birmingham Medical Benevolent Society, £25. As @ 
result of this distribution the total given to medical 
charities for 1920 is £1015, and the sums allocated 
since the start have reached £6435. The grants made 
to Epsom College provide the Agency with votes for the 
Foundation scholarships. If medical men know of 


candidates whose cases command special consideration, — 
they are asked to communicate with *he Treasurer of 
the Medical Insurance Agency, 429, Sp,-,nd, or with 
Editor of THE LANCET. 
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_A UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY AT 
: MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


: AN anonymous donor has given £20,000 for the endow- 
haent of the University Chair of Physiology at the 
| diddlesex Hospital Medical School. The gift marks 
|, growing appreciation of the importance of study and 
| esearch in physiology as the very foundation of medical 
| cience and practice. The chair of physiology at the 
Middlesex Hospital is held by Professor Swale Vincent, 
yell known for his writings on the ductless glands and 
jnternal secretions. In his department he has asso- 
jiated with him one of the physicians of the hospital. 
| ‘his atrangement ensures that physiological principles 
vill be taught in the clinical wards, and that any new 
liscovery will soon find its place in the medical practice 
£ the hospital. 

The gift, moreover, has a special significance. It 
ndicates that another step forward has been taken 
o Lord Athlone’sscheme for maintaining and extending 
‘he university standard of teaching and research in the 
fiddlesex Hospital Medical School and for cementing 
ts close relationship with the University of London. 
\"he struggle for survival among the metropolitan 
nedical schools has stimulated in many of them 
stempts to improve teaching and buildings, and to 
}equire a reputation for research’ and for games, in 
act, all the many factors contributing to the vitality 
fa medical school. The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
;pchool has moved forward steadily in all these 
irections. It has not followed the fashion of a 
jadical revision of clinical teaching, but has started 
(6 the other end and concentrated first on seeing 
‘hat the foundations of a medical education in the 
jtarly subjects are well and truly laid. Lord Athlone, 
Yhairman of the hospital, is anxious to secure the 
»oOrdination of medical education, research, and 
eo by drawing together a body of scientific 
jvorkers who will collaborate closely with the phy- 
icians and surgeons in sustained attack against 
lisease. In this he has wisely sought and obtained 
ihe codperation of the University of London. There 
;¥eé now six~« professorial chairs in connexion with 
he hospital, and the chair of physiology is the 
yond to receive permanent endowment, the chair 
‘f physics having already been endowed early in 
‘he present year. There is still need of a great effort 
(oO secure the establishment of the remainder on a firm 
| mancial basis, and Lord Athlone looks forward with 
onfidence to obtaining the help of other wealthy men 
‘vho appreciate the importance to the community of 
paged medical education. 











HAITI DROPSY. 


| A NEW and puzzling cedema syndrome is reported 
yrom the island of Haiti. Clinically it resembles beri- 
eri, but without the characteristic paralysis of the 
pxtremities and with a slower pulse-rate. It develops 
toe rapidly than ‘‘war’’ cedema, has a_ higher 
‘oortality, and is little influenced by changes of diet. 
eee epidemic dropsy, there is no fever. Drs. W. L. 
fann, J. B. Helm, and C. J. Brown, of the U.S. Navy, 
. report this syndrome,’ have observed no less 
| 


=. cf 





han 3000 cases. Most of the cases occurred in 
misons, the disease being comparatively rare outside 
hese’ institutions, though it is said to have existed 
o the island for at least 40 years. No positive 
vidence of its causation is forthcoming, though on 
he negative side it has been shown that contagion, 
eficient nutrition, or ventilation are none of them 
Ssential factors. Cdidema usually commences on the 
;lorsum of the feet; later all the serous cavities may 
’@ involved. It develops in the course of chronic or 
cute diseases, not infrequently during or after an 
ttack of diarrhcea, which is present at some stage in 





1 Journal A.M.A., Nov. 20th, p. 1416 (vol: Ixxv.). 
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half of the cases, but often cedema itself is the first 
Symptom. Sometimes there is slight anzsthesia, more 
often tenderness of the limbs. Wasting is frequent 
and may be extreme. There is bradycardia; the 
average pulse-rate in 88 cases was 57. The termination 
in fatal cases is said to be nearly always the same :- 

Following a period of weakness, severe diarrhoea, or mild 
terminal broncho-pneumonia, the patient gradually loses 
consviousness, the limbs become cold, and breathing deep, 
slow, and stertorous; the pulse weaker, and finally imper- 
ceptible at the wrist; there may be incontinence of urine 
and faces, and in from two to six hours the patient dies. 


Two hundred cases came to the post-mortem room. 
In many a general cedema was found. In some, in 
whom emaciation was the most prominent symptom 
with little or no cedema, the tissues were found 
to be dry, the spleen of normal size or with 
wrinkled capsule, and very tough, and the lungs 
usually congested. Further investigations are being 
pursued, and their result will be awaited with great 
interest. 


SELECTIVE SICKNESS INSURANCE. 


OuR Vienna correspondent recently described! a 
system of insurance for the middle classes against 
sickness and even against specific diseases or opera- 
tions. The Yellow Cross was founded five years 
ago, and appears to have been organised on sound 
business lines. It was started in order to reconcile 
the needs of the impoverished middle-class patient 
with those of his medical attendant, and according 
to our correspondent it appears to have succeeded 
so well that medical men have given it eager 
support, not only as doctors, but as members. The 
dual benefit is easy to appreciate. The financial 
plight of the middle classes in Vienna had driven them 
to attend general hospitals when sick instead of send- 
ing for a private doctor, whose receipts had thus 
sunk often below subsistence level. Under the Yellow 
Cross insurance system the doctors are now able to 
keep their private patients at normal fees. As to the 
patients, the unaccustomed atmosphere of a public hos- 
pital andthe absence of bedside amenities were found 
to constitute a real hardship, amounting even to a 
handicap against speedy recovery, to say nothing of 
the prejudice and repugnance which caused them to 
cease attending at the earliest possible moment. The 
principle is that the potential patient pays a small 
yearly premium, in return for which he can claim that 
his doctor, drug, and institutional expenses shall be 
paid up to the sum—3000 kronen or a multiple thereof 
—for which he is insured. The sole proviso appears 
to be that the actual bills must be sent to the Yellow 
Cross for settlement; should they exceed the amount 
insured for the patient has to pay the difference. 
Arrangements with certain hospitals and sanatoriums 
have been made which enable the insured patients to 
be received at greatly reduced fees, and therefore the 
amount claimable would cover a longer period of 
residence in these institutions than in others which, 
however, the patient is quite free to select. Any 
specific operation or medical condition can apparently 
be insured against. Our correspondent states that a 
sum is specified for every conceivable variety likely 
to occur. We may picture the valetudinarian enjoy- 
ing a harassed afternoon selecting his diseases and 
making annual detailed changes in his insurance policy. 
There may be a general policy covering certain alter- 
natives, or possibly excluding certain obscure or 
expensive ailments that he might be forced to deny 
himself the privilege of contemplating. It is not clear 
whether such a policy exists, or how other details are 
worked out. Would the premium against appendicitis 
be weighted for one who has had attacks of abdominal 
pain, or against malaria for one who has travelled in 
the East? To what extent, if at all, would the premium 
per unit of 3000 kronen vary with the present condition, 
past or family history of the patient? The risks of 
childbirth, again, could hardly be assessed at the same 


1 Top DANCET, Nov. 27th, p. 1111. 
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figure for the old or young, multipara or virgin. We 
await more information on these points. 

Meanwhile, it is not generally known that we have 
in England an organisation of a similar kind, on a 
much smaller scale, to which we commend the atten- 
tion of practitioners. The Professional and Business 
Women's League (secretary, Miss Mildred Ransom, 
195, Edgware-road, London, W.2) was founded in 
1913, and though the membership is restricted to 
one sex, and to a limited section thereof, it has 
much in common with the Vienna scheme. An 
important difference of principle, however, is that, 
while the Yellow Cross is essentially a business, run 
on actuarial lines, paying its own way, the Professional 
and Business Women’s League is not entirely self- 
supporting, but receives help from honorary members 
not eligible for its benefits. The ordinary membership 
is confined to women working for a living and unable to 
afford the expense of a serious illness. For a sub- 
scription of 5s. 6d. a year Such a member is entitled to 
four weeks’ free treatment in a private ward of a hos- 
pital; any national insurance money due to her 
remains her own property. When ill, she has merely to 
send a medical certificate and the secretary does the 
rest, the patient having a choice of hospitals when pos- 
sible, her only obligation being the payment for any 
period longer than four weeks in hospital and for her 
removal therefrom. Moreover, at the discretion of the 
Committee, special grants are made to those who cannot 
for some good reason be moved to one of the hospitals 
with which the league contracts for beds. Practitioners 
are often puzzled how best to deal with professional 
and business women patients who fall ill while living 
in a hostel or alone in a flat, and this league and the 
development of other self-supporting schemes on 
similar lines may-prove the solution of such problems. 


SENECIO DISEASE. 


WITH reference to the article on this subject in 
THE LANCET of Oct. 23rd Professor Wyndham Dunstan, 
Director of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
informs us that a full investigation of Senecio latifolius 


from South Africa was conducted some years ago at the’ 


Iastitute, when the ‘‘ Molteno’’ disease of cattle and 
horses was shown to be the result of poisoning by this 
plant. Professor Dunstan writes as follows:— 


In the interesting article on Senecio Disease, by Dr. F. C. 
Willmot and Mr. G. W. Robertson, of South Africa, which 
appeared in your issue for Oct. 23rd, reference is made to 
similar diseases in stock, occurring in several countries and 
caused by species of Senecio. In South Africa it was 
suspected that S. latifolius and S. Burchellit were the cause of 
@ disease affecting cattle and horses, known there as 
Molteno disease, and in 1907 a supply of the former plant 
was forwarded to the Imperial Institute in order that this 
point might be investigated. A summary of the results 
obtained was published in the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute (1911, ix., 346). 

_ A detailed chemical investigation of S. latifolius was made 
in the laboratories of the Imperial Institute by Dr. H. E. 
Watt, and the results were published in the Transactions of 
the Chemical Society (1909, xcv., 466). Specimens of the whole 
plant collected before flowering contained 1-20 per cent. of 
alkaloids, whilst specimens collected after flowering con- 
tained only 0°49 per cent. The total alkaloids were separated 
into their components, which proved to betwo new alkaloids, 
and were named senecifoline and senecifolidine respectively. 
Both alkaloids crystallise well and yield crystalline salts. 
Pharmacological trials with senecifoline nitrate and seneci- 
folidine nitrate were undertaken for the Imperial Institute 
by Dr. A. R. Cushny, F.R.S., of University College, London, 
who published a summary of his results in the Proceedinas of 
the Royal Society (1911, B, lxxxiv., 188) and in the Journal of 
Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics (1911, ii., 531). 
Dr. Cushny, as a result of his experiments, concluded that 
the symptoms and post-mortem findings in animals poisoned 
by the two alkaloids resemble go closely those induced in 
cattle and horses by S. latifolius in South Africa, that there 
can be no question that the Molteno disease is the result of 
poisoning by senecio alkaloids. 

Senecio ileifolius and 8. Burchellii, which, owing to their 
presence in wheat crops, are believed to have caused the 
outbreak of senecio disease recorded by Willmot and 
Robertson, do not appear to have been examined chemically, 
but 16 seems highly probable that they contain alkaloids 
similar to, if not identical with, those ofS. latifolius. 


———— A ET 
As stated by Willmot and Robertson, preventive measures — 
against the disease, both in human beings and in stock, — 


are essential. These will include the extermination of the 


suspected plants and the more thorough cleaning of the — 
In Nova Scotia, where a similar disease, caused by — 


wheat. 
Senecio Jacobea, the common ragwort, has sometimes caused 








serious harm to stock, much attention has been given to the — 


former point, and in 1911 an account of measures which 
have proved successful in Canada in eradicating ragwort was 
furnished to the South African authorities. 

Professor Dunstan states that these measures consist, 
briefly, of adopting a shorter rotation of crops, more 
thorough cultivation, the use of weed-destroying imple- 
ments, cutting the plant before the seed is formed, and, 
as sheep do not seem to be liable to the disease, grazing 
these animals on land infested with the plant. 





WELFARE WORK ON A GRAND SCALE. 


WHEN, in 1917, the United States Shipping Board, — 


which regulated all shipping, recruited and trained 


officers and seamen, and developed ports and shipyards, © 


found it had to build immense numbers of ships to 
nullify the submarine activities of Germany, it formed an 
‘*Hmergency Fleet Corporation”’ as its executive agent. 
This corporation took over all suitable yards, planned 
and constructed new ones, and built ships on such a 
scale that, had the war continued into 1919, there 
would have been half a million tons of shipping 
delivered monthly. 
employment of some 300,000 men, and that often in 
new towns, in districts at the time unsettled and 
unorganised. From the first it became evident that 
there must be a special department to take care of the 
health of the shipworkers, and on the advice of General 
Gorgas, Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) P. S. Doane, a 
Chicago physician, was made director of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Sanitation just a year before the 
armistice. Lieutenant-Colonel Doane gives an astonish- 
ing account of the Department’s activities in a recent 
number of the Military Surgeon. A staff was formed 
of doctors, sanitary engineers, and sanitarians, all 
men of high standing, whose efficient service was 
offered as a patriotic duty. They produced a Book of 
Standards, regarding the medical: care of workers, 
treatment of wounds, suppression of infectious diseases, 
construction and outfitting of first-aid stations, hospitals 
and dispensaries, extermination of mosquitoes and flies, 
purity of food and water, and healthy housing. This 
book was issued to every dockyard; and in every dock- 
yard the attempt was made to live up to it. Its 
principles were found to pay by their effect on output. 
Every workman was medically examined and men 
were told off to suitable work. They were all 
vaccinated; antityphoid inoculation was offered and 
frequently accepted, and all cases of sickness, even 
minor ailments, were carefully attended. Lectures 
were given on ‘‘Safety first,’ which rendered the 
men careful to avoid accidents to themselves or others. 
Re-examinations were often made; typhoid carriers 
were excluded at Baltimore, malarial cases at Hog 
Island, near Philadelphia, and venereal cases every- 
where. An army film, ‘‘ Fit to Fight,’’ was shown to 
warn people of the risks of sexual immorality. Regula- 


tions for avoiding heat prostration were published and. 
saved many lives. Resident physicians and nurses and 


hospital facilities were provided for in the big yards. 
Water-supplies were all examined and new supplies 
brought in when needed. Fly-proof latrines, or water- 


closets with satisfactory drainage, were established 


everywhere. Wherever possible shower-baths, also 
lavatories for painters, were provided. Food-supply, the 
cleanliness of restaurants, and patent dish-washers with 
boiling water had attention. Elaborate housing schemes 
had to be devised, offering the workers adequate air 
and light, sanitary equipment, recreation, and laundry 
opportunities and janitor service. C 
Hog Island, in a swamp, the State of Pennsylvania 
was encouraged to provide 120 miles of ditches. 
There were few mosquitoes during the next summer; 
South Philadelphia had none at all. 


Island had flies, traceable to mean piggeries, which 
A refuse. heap with millions of 


were removed. 





It employed or supervised the > 
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ic at Newark was burned. No epidemic except 
) influenza occurred during the period seriously to 


“the wis any one yard. It is claimed that through 
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the wise measures taken not a single Emergency Fleet 
| Corporation influenza case was lost in Philadelphia ; 
}also, in the severe winter of 1917-18 there were fewer 

cases of pneumonia in the yards than in the army. 
| This is all good, but Lieutenant-Colonel Doane thinks 
| the harvest is not over. A realisation of the economic 
‘advantage of sanitation and personal hygiene has been 
| spread far and wide. The work of this department will 


live when the need of shipbuilding has been forgotten. 





DIAGNOSIS OF ENCEPHALITIS LETHARGICA. 


IN his useful article on the occurrence of optic 
,neuritis in encephalitis lethargica, which appears in 
| our present issue, Dr. C. P. Symonds depends for his 
/diagnosis chiefly on the exclusion of other possible 
,diagnoses, inasmuch as we are at present unable to 
identify the causal virus of the disease or to establish 
its existence by serological tests. Certainly the 
)method of exclusion is a pleasurable exercise for 
‘nimble minds, but other means are in sight now that 
yexperimental proof is complete that encephalitis 
‘lethargica is caused by a living virus. Professor J. 
‘McIntosh describes in the British Journal of Experi- 
mental Pathology for October the successful inoculation of 
one monkey with material from another, which had been 
inoculated from a human case and had developed the 
‘disease. This, with the results obtained by C. Levaditi 
and P. Harvier, represents a definite step forward 
in our knowledge. The stages of advance are similar 
to those by which the pathology of poliomyelitis was 
elucidated. The first step is the successful inoculation 
‘of an animal with virus from a human case; the 
‘second is the proof that the virus is a living one, 
‘capable of multiplication in the inoculated animal and 
‘of transmission from animal to animal; the third is the 
idiscovery of the pathogenic organism. In encephalitis 
lethargica the first two stages have been accomplished 
‘by Dr. McIntosh, but the third remains; in polio- 
‘myelilis all three have been completed. By a fortunate 
‘chance Dr. McIntosh has been able also to record the 
*spontaneous infection of a previously healthy monkey 
‘by its inoculated companion. 
















| 


l A NURSING SCHEME FOR MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER has taken an important step in extend- 
ing its nursing institution, so that facilities may be 
offered to public bealth authorities and to approved 
)societies under the Insurance Act to obtain fully 
(trained nurses when required. The scheme should 
‘be of benefit both to a large section of the public and 
to trained nurses, whose leaders have for so long 
‘urged the importance of the development of public 
‘health nursing under municipal guidance. If wise 
use is made of the extended opportunities afforded her, 
(the public health nurse should become a _ powerful 
eee, in the education of the community. The 
‘pressure on our hospitals and district nursing associa- 
tions, handicapped as they are by financial embarrass- 
ment, must inevitably exclude a large number of sick 
people from nursing care, and such a scheme as Man- 
» chester proposes should prove a connecting link in the 
machinery being established for improved care of thesick 
and health of the people. The failure of many excellent 
‘enterprises in the past was due to an unstable financial 
basis, and one of the most commendable features of the 
‘Manchester scheme is its sound economic footing. 
A contribution of 3d. for each insured member is 
| proposed, and £1000 is being given by the Manchester 
‘Insurance Committee and £500 by the Public Health 
Lidommittce. An increase of municipal nurses should 
| prove a valuable asset in times of epidemic. The import- 
‘amce of providing well-trained women for this work 
cannot be over-estimated and the success of the scheme 
/ must depend largely upon high standards of qualification 
being adopted and just salaries being paid; also ona 
‘Tigid limit to the number of patients allocated to each 
}murse. The scheme should prove an incentive to those 
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responsible for nursing education to evolve a course of 
training which shall produce women specially suited for 
municipal nursing, since the field of service is eminently 
broader than that of a hospital or private institution. 
The municipal nurse must know something more than 
the hospital nurse knows at present of the industrial, 
social, and economic conditions of the people, and must 
continually bear in mind that her work is not only to 
tend the sick but to teach the people how to combat 
sickness. Until special endowments are made for the 
education of nurses or a system of payment is estab- 
lished the nursing service cannot be expected to realise 
its enormous possibilities, and it is for universities and 
educational authorities to supplement the limited 
instruction received by nurses in hospital for work in the 
field of public health. 


THE PRESENCE OF FORMALIN IN URINE. 


THERE are a large number of formaldehyde 
derivatives now on the market which depend for their 
therapeutic effect on the elimination of this substance 
in the urine and other secretions. Dr. E. Pittarelli! 
describes a method of detecting the presence of 
formaldehyde in the urine, which is at the same 
time very sensitive and simple, and may prove of 
great use in the clinical laboratory. The principle 
on which the test is based is the following. Alkaline 
solutions of the paramidophenols, and more especially 
of methyl paramidophenol (the ‘‘metol’’ of photo- 
graphic commerce), produce a crimson colour with 
formic phenylhydrazone, and this becomes purple on 
the addition of magnesium hydrate. So that if phenyl- 
hydrazine be added to a solution of formaldehyde, 
resulting in the formation of phenylhydrazone, and then 
successive quantities of metol and caustic soda, an 
intense crimson colour is obtained, which on the addition 
of a magnesic salt assumes a strikingly beautiful purple. 
This crimson colour is easily appreciable in a solution 
of 1 in 100,000 formaldehyde and the purple tint adds 
enormously to the sensibility of the test, since the 
colouring matter is precipitated and concentrated into 
a small bulk. With formaldehyde and helmitol the 
reaction takes place instantaneously and in the cold, 
other derivatives necessitate the addition of heat. 
The practical application of the test requires 1 per 
cent. solutions of phenylhydrazine and metol, 25 per 
cent. caustic soda, and saturated solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, the technique being as follows: To 
25-30 c.cm. of urine, acid or made acid, 10-12 drops 
of phenylhydrazine solution are added and the mixture 
heated to boiling point; after a few minutes 5-6 drops 
of metol and 3-4 of soda solutions are added when a 
crimson colour is immediately produced, which, when 
marked, renders any further manipulation unnecessary. 





PNEUMOCOCCIC ENDOCARDITIS. 


THOUGH endocarditis has long been recognised as a 
complication of pneumonia the number of recorded 
cases is limited. Netter in 1886 was able to collect 
only 82 cases, and Preble in 1904 was able to increase 
the number to only 141. Little of importance has been 
added to the subject since Netter wrote upon it. He 
produced endocarditis in animals by intravenous injec- 
tions of pneumococci, especially after the endocardium 
had been injured. He emphasised the point that the 
pneumococcus involves the right heart one-sixth times 
as often as the left, whereas other organisms involve it 
one-nineteenth times as often. He also confirmed the 
observation of Heschl that endocarditis following 
pneumonia is frequently associated with meningitis. 
Preble added little to Netter’s conclusion, but he found 
that endocarditis complicated 1 per cent. of all cases of 
pneumonia and about 5 per cent. of fatal cases. In 
1902 Wells reviewed the subject, and pointed out that 
endocarditis may occur early (seventh day in one case, 
ninth in another), and that after recovery the valve 
was likely to be impaired by cicatricial contraction. 
Infarcts occurred in about half of the cases. Physical 
signs of endocarditis were often lacking. In 8°5 per 





1 La Riforma Medica, Oct. 9th, 1920. 
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cent. of the cases the tricuspid valve alone was affected, 
in 56 the aortic, and in 40 the mitral. In the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin for November Dr SEM: 
Thomas and Dr. D. O’Hara have reported the following 
case :— 

A man, aged 45 years, was admitted on May 19th, 1920, 
the fourth day of an attack of pneumonia. The whole of 
the lower lobe of the right lung and a small patch of the 
lower lobe of the left were consolidated. The leucocyte 
count was 16,500. The sputum contained the pneumococcus 
of Typel. Antipneumococcic serum was given intravenously. 
On the 23rd the temperature had fallen to 100° F. and on the 
24th to normal. But it rose again on the evening of the 25th 
and on the 26th was 101°, with a diffuse urticarial rash. This 
was thought to be serum sickness. On the 30th the lung 
signs were nearly the same as on admission. On June 5th 
the pneumococcus was still present in the blood. For the 
pneumococcus septicaemia, which was continuing after the 
crisis, it was decided to resume the intravenous treatment, 
but in order to avoid anaphylaxis from horse serum Mulford’s 
antipneumococcus antibody extract was given. The tem- 
perature fell and the patient seemed improved, but on the 
7th he had a chill and his temperature rose to 104°. Then it 
was decided to desensitise the patient for horse serum and 
resume the serum treatment. On the 9th a blood culture 
showed 3000 colonies of pneumococci per cubic centimetre of 
blood. At the right angle of the scapula the breath sounds 
were somewhat amphoric, with medium to large consonating 
riles. X ray examination suggested pulmonary abscess. As 
the original attack of pneumonia had apparently been 
recovered from the lung condition did not seem adequate 
to account for the septicemia. In spite of the absence of 
murmurs at any time it was thought that acute endocarditis 
might be responsible for the symptoms. On June 13th the 
signs of consolidation were more marked at both bases, and 
the general condition much worse. Death occurred on the 
14th. The necropsy showed lobar pneumonia of the left and 
right lower lobes, and an abscess measuring 4 by 3 by 2cm. 
in the right lower lobe, a hemorrhagic infarct of the left 
upper lobe, right and left healed pleurisy, acute vegetative 
endocarditis of the tricuspid valve, focal meningitis, chronic 
aortitis and arterio-sclerosis, and acute splenic tumour. 
There was no gross evidence of resolution in the consolidated 
areas. The vegetation was composed of masses of fibrin and 
cellular débris enclosing collections of Gram-positive diplo- 
cocci. The meningitis was localised near Broca’s area, and 
consisted of greenish purulent material lying beneath the 
arachnoid. Smears from the pus showed Gram-positive 
diplococci. The recorded cases suggest that Type 1 pneumo- 
coccus is responsible for the majority of the cases of 
pheumococcic endocarditis. 


Dr. Thomas and Dr. O’Hara think that the present 
case indicates the advisability of frequent early blood 
cultures during convalescence from pneumonia when- 
ever a rise in temperature occurs, and that serum treat- 
ment, though not promising, is the only means of 
combating the septiczemia. 


THE CALCUTTA SCHOOL 
MEDICINE. 


THE Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
eonsists of the following four combined sections or 
institutions: (a) the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases, with accommodation for 116 patients (43 
European and 73 Indian), which represents the first 
introduction into India of the modern system of hospitals 
constructed for research work and associated with large 
research laboratories ; (bv) the School of Tropical 
Medicine, with laboratories designed and constructed 
throughout for the special purposes for which they 
are intended ; (c) the Institute of Hygiene, which 
includes the Public Health Laboratories for Bengal; 


OF TROPICAL 


and (d) various research endowments, having 
amongst their objects of research kala-azar, ankylos- 
tomiasis, leprosy, diabetes, and the epidemic 
respiratory diseases associated with the mining 
industry. ‘The purposes of the scheme of which the 
Calcutta School is a result are ‘‘to furnish post- 


graduate teaching and training in tropical medicine and 
hygiene, and to provide full facilities for continued and 
coordinated research work in tropical diseases.’’ An 


appeal for financial support, together with a memo- 
randum of the present position of the school, has now 
Seen issued; forimmediate purposes a sum of Rs. 100,000 
is urgently needed properly to equip the Carmichael 
tiospital, and also the provision of at least a further 


THE CALCUTTA SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
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Rs. 50,000 a year for five years to finance the existing 
research appointments. The original proposal of founda-_ 
tion was put forward in 1910 by Sir Leonard Rogers, to 
whose initiative and ten years’ untiring effort the schoo] — 
owes its existence. His plan was approved by the 
Government of India on the advice of the late Sir 
Pardey Lukis, then Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, but unexpected difficulties were early encoun- 
tered, and when, in 1914, the scheme was almost ready 
for the commencement of work, the outbreak of war 
rendered it impossible to assemble an adequate staff. 
Sir Leonard Rogers was, however, enabled, with the aid 
of influential commercial and private support, to build 
the Carmichael Hospital. Research work has begun, the 
funds for which are administered by a governing body 
composed of medical men and representatives of the 
subscribing tea, jute, and mining associations. The 
Government of India is still unable to spare the necessary 
staff of seven professors, but it is hoped that these 
officers will be available by March, 1921, when the 
school will be fully opened. It isa curious fact that for 
15 years after the founding of two schools of tropical 
medicine in England no similar institution existed in 
any tropical portion of the British Empire. The city of 
Calcutta and the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
contain a vast quantity of clinical material for the study 
of tropical diseases; the possibilities in front of the 
Calcutta school are limited only by financial considera- 
tions. The endowment of medical research is an invest- 
ment which repays the original expenditure many 
times over in improved conditions of public health, 
and all whose concern is the advancement of science 
and the welfare of India and the world must hope that 
the necessary support will speedily be forthcoming. 





BENIGN DECIDUAL TUMOURS OF THE UTERUS. 


Dr. John Benjamin Nicholls,' of Washington, D.C., 
draws attention to the occasional though rare occurrence 
of benign uterine tumours, exhibiting predominantly 
decidual characters, and containing little or no traces of 
chorionic tissue.’ Two classes of these growths may be 
distinguished—namely, ante-partum deciduomata, which 
appear during pregnancy and prior to parturition, and 
constitute the truest: type of the tumour, and post- 
partum deciduomata, which develop after delivery or 
after the death of the embryo from bits of retained 
decidua. Of the nine cases of benign deciduomata 
collected from literature, including two from Dr. 
Nicholls’s own practice, four were definite examples 
of ante-partum tumours, and consisted of one case 
of intra-uterine decidual adenoma appearing at a full- 
term labour and three cases of decidual polyps 
protruding from the external os in the third to fifth 
months of pregnancy. Of the last 3 cases, 2 aborted 
and 1 went to full term. The subsequent history of 
the patients for two to four years gave evidence of 
the benign character of the growth. Whether these 
tumours arose de novo from the decidua, or were 
previously existing polyps which underwent decidual 
transformation as the result of pregnancy, cannot be 
decided, but Dr. Nicholls is in favour of the former 


view. 





AT a meeting of the General Council of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London held on Dec. 14th the total 
sum available for distribution was estimated at £193,000. 


Tur House and Library of the Royal Society of 
Medicine will be closed from Friday, Dec. 24th, until 
Tuesday, Dec. 28th, both days inclusive. 


+ 


Dr. F. R. Fraser has been appointed Director of the 
Medical Professorial Clinic at St. Bartholomew § 
Hospital Medical School for a period of four years. 
This appointment carries with it a professorship of 
medicine in the University of London. 


1 American Journalof the Medical Scienees, November, 1920, 
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HYGIENE ON .THE 
ACCOMMODATION FOR SEAMEN 
‘ TO-DAY.! 

(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


SEA: 
IN SHIPS OF 





A V. CARGO STEAMERS. 

/ THE ships of which I have hitherto given an account 
were newly built or refitted, and visited by permission 
of their owners. Lately, whilst going about docks, I 
went on board various vessels, of which it would be 
‘anfair to quote the names. They were all cargo 
steamers, carrying small crews and no passengers. 
























Conditions on a Freight Liner. 


: One large freight liner had her crew on board. They 
yived forward. The forecastle was divided into two by 
‘) midship bulkhead or partition, the sailors being on 
‘jhe right or starboard side, the firemen on the left or 
jo0rt side. There were some dozen sailors and a score 
pt firemen; the cubic space was equal, so that the 
iremen were more crowded than the sailors. Though 
hey had to reach their quarters over the bare iron deck 
jand down a steep iron ladder, the men were much 
setter off than in the old days, for they had on each side 
su crew space or sleeping-deck, a mess room, and a wash- 
}nlace ; above all they had steam heat. As they were 
‘nthe fore part of the ship ventilation was scanty, the 
tight was poor, consequently cleanliness was hard to 
yittain, and the atmosphere was stuffy. Especially was 
ihis true of the more crowded firemen’s section. 





Crew Space. 

_ A seafaring man joins a ship with his effects in a bag, 
usually a little larger and heavier than the soldier’s 
‘xit-bag. When the sailor comes on board his bag lies 
m the floor or ‘‘ deck,’’ under the berth appropriated to 
ts owner. That berth is usually, as in this ship, a 
wooden bunk, one of those which run in two tiers 
‘ound the sides of the crew space. In his bunk is his 
ped, supplied usually by the ship,and here he spends 
jhe most of his time off duty unless he isat meals. A 
shelf at the level of the lower line of bunks runs 
)round the crew space and serves asa seat. The crew 
,space is roughly triangular in horizontal section, and the 
jmaaller triangular space between the bunks is the men’s 
lressing-room. The more people there are here, the 
more crowded is the space and the greater is the man’s 
lisinclination to change his clothes. The more people 
jshere are the stuffier is the crew space, and the less 
nmelined are its occupants for the personal exertion 
vequired to secure cleanliness of person or of environ- 
ment. It must be remembered that in ships with small 
sxews each man finishes his watch very tired. It is 
ajoraity allowed at sea that the sailor is a better class 
of labourer than the fireman, though, of course, there 
ure personal exceptions. But the fireman gets £1 a 
‘month more than the sailor in recognition of the very 
‘rying nature of his job. Itwas interesting to note that 
v0 this ship the ventilating shaft (4 inches in diameter) 
rom the deck was firmly sealed by the firemen but left 
ypen by the sailors, and that it was the worse-paid but 
-eSs crowded sailors who had a white tablecloth for 
iheir mess table, and even'a ‘‘ sideboard cloth ”’ for the 
mess shelf in the passage opposite their mess room 
joor; an advance one was glad to see. All water for 
washing had to be carried here from the galley. 


, ' 


soles 








There was, of course, no skylight over these quarters, 
\ight forward as they were and in a small ship; a 
een would be hardly safe, it might be driven in by 

ihe sea, and anyway it would be sure to leak, still the 
.Want of it helped to make ventilation always inadequate. 
Ashore the great physical condition limiting ventilation is 
20ld; people donot yearn forfresh airif it is cold fresh air. 
Chat difficulty is also present at sea. Ashore the risk 


| Forecastle Ventilation. 








1 Prévious articles which have appeared in THE LANCET describe 
yihe accommodation on Aquitania (Sept. 11th), Olympic (Sept. 25th), 


imperator {Oct,.9th), and Achilles (Nov. 27th), 
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of water entering is a minor consideration, but at sea a 
leaky skylight probably means that the two beds 
beneath it are soakéd with rain. If heavy seas are 
violently thrown on board water washes about the 
deck, soaks the men’s bags, wets their feet, makes the 
atmosphere so moist as to add a severe trial to the 
hardship of bad weather, and gives the men a great 
deal of trouble to get rid of it. Hence skylights and 
sufficient ventilation for crew spaces in the fore-end of 
ships are, by common consent, anathema. The remedy 
is to put the crew aft, as might have been done in this 
ship had the owners given the matter thought. The 
latrines I did not see as they were locked, the ship 
being in dock. They were on the fore deck and 
evidently, in bad weather, inconvenient of access. 


Conditions on a Standard Ship. 


The second ship was a standard ship. It will be 
remembered that when standard ships were being 
designed during the war the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 


Union insisted upon improved accommodation for 
crews. Their contention was thoroughly sound, and 


a great advance in hygiene in the Merchant Service is 
to be ascribed to the persistence of this Union; this 
advance might easily have gone to the credit of owners 
had they considered the matter. In this ship the crew 
Spaces were aft, in the poop, again divided centrally, 
sailors on the one side, firemen on the other. The 
sailors’ crew space had ten berths in double tiers round 
the space, iron cots on iron stanchions, the outer berths 
set in from the ship’s: side, itself covered with cork 
cement. The side ports or scuttles were larger than they 
would have been in the forecastle ; at aft, as here, they 
are higher up and have never to resist so heavy a pressure 
of sea, are less likely to be cracked or broken, and are 
so a lesser risk to the safety of the ship. Con- 
sequently this space aft is better lighted. ‘he light 
is less obstructed, the shadows less dense, as the iron 
cots are stronger but lighter than wood. They are, 
moreover, less likely to harbour insects. Further, 
there was a large skylight, and ventilating shafts 
here were of considerable diameter. Also the height 
of the crew space was greater. There were the 
usual lockers for the men’s food, one for each man. 
I should guess a standard size locker to be 2 feet high, 
9 inches broad, and a foot deep. There are never any 
shelves in these ; there is only the bottom to stand the 
food on. A-shelf would, of course, make them less easy to 
clean. Outside this crew space was a cabin for the 
the boys, and the lobby into which these two opened 
was used as a mess room, having a table and forms. 
Off the lobby opened another large cabin and mess 
room combined for the petty officers. The firemen’s 
accommodation was similar. I understand that the Board 
of Trade and the Union allow an extra seaman to be 
carried on the articles as a seaman’s cook, whose duty 
it is to keep the seamen’s crew space clean, thereby 
greatly increasing comfort. Otherwise this duty falls to 
the boys. A similar extra hand to take care of the 
firemen’s quarters has not, I understand, been yet 
called for; he is needed even more. The washing- 
places had cement floors and douches, fresh water in 
harbour, salt water at sea, and hot water brought in 
buckets from the galley. The water-closet was sheltered 
from weather, but its accommodation was unsatis- 
factory, consisting of an iron trough with a wooden 
seat over, fouled by the carelessness of one of the crew 
and not yetcleaned. Iron troughs are inexpedient and 
should be forbidden. Earthenware is so much more 
easily cleaned; its smooth surface gives less chance of 
fouling, and that means less smell. One saw here 
evidence of great advance in the Merchant Service. 
Gangs of women have for long cleaned passenger ships 
between voyages, and the same system is now being 
applied to cargo steamers ; so the men join clean ships. 
All the crew spaces and messrooms were steam-heated. 
The higher petty officers were berthed in the super- 
structure. They had a bath, with a steam-pipe to heat 
the water. It was alleged this had been fitted to pro- 
vide warm’ water for washing paint, but the petty 
officers at any rate got the advantage. There was no 
hospital. This ship marks a distinct advance. She is 
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the standard pattern, and even if her accommodation 
is notrequired by law, no ship should be built with the 
old drawbacks; if she were, would she get a crew? 


An Old Pattern Forecastle. 


A sailor with whom I made friends on board this 
second ship (with whose accommodation he was very 
pleased) sent me to the third, telling me her owners 
had the worst accommodation for their crews afloat. 
She was also a large ship of perhaps 5000 tons. She 
had a forecastle of the old pattern. The seaman gained 
access to it by a very small door in an iron booby-hatch 
or hood, and then down a steep iron ladder to a lobby 
in which is the water-closet. At the other side of an 
iron partition was the crew space, right forward, and 
triangular in shape, with wooded bunks in double tiers, 
the bunks on the outer side hot exactly above one 
another, but each close against the side of the ship, 
which at that point was convex towards the crew space, 
the plates having been flared outwards to give the ship 
greater lifting power when pitching, and so making the 
men more comfortable and the ship safer. On the other 
hand, the portholes were very small, and being in the 
flare did not look to the horizon, but downwards; thus 
the light entering through them was diminished. The 
line from the ports over the leeboards of the upper 
bunks (the ‘‘ leeboard)’ is the board,which keeps a man 
from falling out of bed when the ship rolls) being 
continued, struck the opposite wall of the forecastle, 
not the deck or floor, which was, therefore, with the 
lower births, always in shadow. The men messed at a 
table in the forecastle, and there were the usual food 
lockers. The space. was unoccupied and clean, but 
anyone could see it would not long remain clean, for 
not only was it dark, but encumbered with many pipes, 
large and small, running through it; hawse pipes for 
the anchoring cable to run through, steam pipes for 
the capstan overhead, &c. What lady would like, when 
cleaning her dining-room, to have to sweep or wash in 
between a number of close-set small pillars? The w.c.in 
the lobby was the usual iron trough pattern, separated, 
indeed, as by law from the crew space by an impervious 
bulkhead, but yet subjecting the crew space to its 
effluvia. On the other hand, it was. protected from 
the weather, which was an advantage. Had crew space 
and w.c. been moved to the after end of the ship the 
men would have been better off. Officers were accom- 
modated in the superstructure, amidships. The petty 
officers and apprentices lived below the upper deck in 
ill-fitted cabins made out of the hold. They messed in 
their cabins. It will be observed there are no mess 
rooms in this ship, except probably for the officers. 
People eat in their sleeping places, and there is no 
hospital, so if a case of infectious enteritis or of typhoid 
fever does develop on board the disease has every 
chance to spread. The iron trough-closet for the petty 
officers had no seats but only a wooden batten over the 
inboard edge; the whole accommodation for petty 
officers was very bad. The whole of the crew fittings of 
this ship are within the law, so, though out of date, they 
cannot be condemned. Years ago these regulations 
were thought sufficient. Since that time we have 
learned that they contribute to the spread of disease, 
and we want them altered; but the health of seamen 
is still under the Board of Trade, not under the Ministry 
of Health. Is it not time this should be changed ? 











ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST.—At a special 
meeting of the board of management held on Dec. 6th, on the 
motion of the chairman of the board, Professor J . A. Lindsay, 
seconded by Alderman Mercier, J.P., and supported by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University, Colonel John 
Vincent Forrest, C.B., C.M.G., was unanimously appointed 
superintendent of the hospital in the room of Colonel A. Deane, 
resigned. There were 35 candidates. In putting the motion 
the chairman paid a tribute to the late superintendent, who 
had filled that office for a period of 19 years with fidelity, 
elliciency, and satisfaction to the managers and the public. 
Colonel Forrest during the war acted for three years as 
secretary and assistant to the D.D.M.S. of the Boulogne 
area, and was later for two years D.D.M.S. of the lines of 


SONATA MICS ELOHE in Italy. He is at present A.D.M.S. of the 
Jublin district. 
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PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





French Ministry of Health. 

IN a series of lectures recently delivered at the Musée 
d’ Hygiéne de Paris, Mons. Armand Guillon, Director of the 
Office Public d’Hygiéne Sociale du Département de la 
Seine, gave an accountof the administrative organisation 
of health committees in France. He described the 
arrangements of the Ministry of Health for prophylactic 
measures to be adopted during the occurrence of epi- 
demics, and emphasised methods to be employed asa 
routine for the prevention of tuberculosis. He showed 
in what way the administrative committee had inter- 
vened in the application of the law concerning these 
matters. Mons. Guillon also pointed out that so far 
health committees had only to approach the county 
council authorities before issuing instructions, but that 
ultimately they might not have so much initiative since 
they might in the future have to work within the limits 
of the special resolutions set out by the Ministry of 
Health. 4 

National Health Insurance for France. 

The possibility of the adoption in France of a system 
of national health insurance such as that of Great 
Britain under the National Insurance Act, 1911, has 
aroused considerable interest in medical and political 
circles over here. The suggestion originated from the 
fact that such a systent was introduced in Alsace when 
this formed part of the German Empire, and it is still 
being administered by Alsatian Committees. It is on 
account of this sort of administrative divergence that 
Alsace is not yet assimilated to French counties from 
an administrative point of view.. a 


Jubilee of the Académie de Médecine. 

On Dec. 20th the members of the Académie de 
Médecine will commemorate the centenary of the 
creation of this academy. The late Professor Debove, 
whose death we announced recently, had been its 
permanent secretary for the last seven years, and in 
spite of his illness had taken a prominent part in the 
organisation of the official ceremony which will take 
place. 

The late Monsieur Charles Infroit. 


Mons. Charles Infroit, chef du Laboratoire Central de 
Radiologie de la Salpétriére, died recently at the age of 
46. He was a well-known radiographer, who in 1908 
began to suffer from occupational dermatitis. Owing to 
this ailment several of his fingers had to be amputated 
in the course of the year1910. In spite of his condition 
he never ceased to give his valuable services during the 
war. He finally lost the use of both arms, his only 
available arm having been recently amputated high up. 
In spite of this operation he died; his general condition 
had become precarious and had left little hope of his 
ultimate recovery. 

Dec. 13th. : 





SWITZERLAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 





Gradual Resumption of Peace Conditions. 

THERE is a common belief in the late belligerent 
countries that neutrals, seizing an opportunity t0 
profiteer, amassed huge fortunes during the war. 
Intact man-power and the absence of devastated areas 
are the chief advantages resulting from neutrality; 
apart from these the losses and gains are probably 
equal. At present we suffer, like our neighbours, from 
high prices, social unrest, and unemployment, and in 
addition one of our industries—hotel-keeping—is com- 
pletely ruined. The travelling public all over the world 
has been reduced, and as the Swiss exchange is heavily 
against all other countries except Great Britain and the 
United States, few foreigners can afford a journey 60 
Switzerland. No rapid improvement can be looked for 
in this connexion, and the adaptation of some of the 
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big hotels to other purposes has already begun. A 
‘scheme is now under discussion for altering the 
well-known Hotel Thunerhof at Thoune into an 
‘institution for the care of the aged under the city 
|\corporation of Berne. Health centres like Davos and 
Arosa are equally hard hit, their number of visitors 
| being about one-third of the pre-war figure. The only 
_ exceptions are high stations like Zermatt, Grindelwald, 
, the Engadine, &c., which have a winter season. This 
y year a fair number of visitors are expected for the 
| winter sports. Passport regulations have lately been 
) greatly simplified ; the Swiss Legation in London has 
been instructed freely to grant visas available for a 
stay of two months. Tourists are no longer required 
| to register personally at a police station; they have 
) only to sign the register at their respective hotels and 
}can leave the country without further formalities. 
| The railway facilities have been much improved since 
last year. Very convenient through trains to Switzer- 
‘land are run both from Calais via Rheims twice a 
week and from Ostend via Strasbourg daily. When 
j travelling via Ostend the passport must be visé by 
» both French and Belgian authorities. We wish that 
| control at the frontiers could be altogether abolished, 
| | but here, as in other matters, the lead must come from 
our greater neighbours. 
The Society of Swiss Alienists. 

’ The 59th anniversary of the society was celebrated by 
a meeting in Zurich on Nov. 27th and 28th, at which 
‘over 120 medical men were present. Professor H. W. 
Maier (Zurich), as chairman, extended a_ special 
“welcome to representatives of various other medical 
| societies and to the 12 visitors from Austria and South 
‘Germany. He sincerely hoped it would in future be 
/ possible to renew the pleasant and fruitful international 
‘exchange of ideas, which was interrupted by the war. 
Dr. H. Zangger, professor of forensic medicine (Zurich), 
‘spoke on accidents occurring to the insured out of 
working hours, with special reference to neuroses 
,and psychoses. He mentioned that these accidents were 
aon frequent than those occurring during working 
|hours, causing heavy expense to the Federal Insurance 
| laecicty. —Dr. M. Cloetta, professor of pharmacology 
(Zurich), gave an address on the difference of action 
of various narcotics, and strongly advocated the use 
of hypnotics in pain or sleeplessness.—Professor Maier 
Lreferred to a number of invalid soldiers, amounting 
= about a hundred, who had demanded compen- 









sation from the State, and had been for months 
and years backwards and forwards from the medical 
ec uoner to the hospitals, convalescent homes, and 
:  sanatoria. In reality, only 14 of their number deserved 
compensation.—Dr. Klaesi (Zurich) and Dr. Demole 
‘(Bel Air) recommended somnifen,' a new preparation 
akin to TE. for deep subcutaneous or intravenous 
injections, to produce sleep for from six to ten days in 
cases of dementia precox. So rapid was improve- 
| ment after this sleep in some severe cases that patients 
| could be dismissed in from two to four weeks. In other 
cases the desirable and necessary contact between 
patient and doctor could more easily be established 
|and psychological treatment begun with success.—Dr. 
fg Pond, director of the Valais Cantonal Asylum, made 

urgent appeal for a more careful and zealous 
Psychological treatment of chronic cases of dementia 
precox. Medical men and nurses must act in unison 
E with optimism. His own results, combined 
| 





With dismissal of cases from the asylum as soon 
as the acute symptoms remitted, were excellent.— 
Professor E. Bleuler (Zurich) demanded that alienists 
Should by word and example unite in combating the 
mcreasing ravages of alcohol. In 1913 123 fresh cases 
of alcoholism were admitted to the Zurich cantonal 
asylum. This number decreased slowly to 53 in 1919. 
The approximate number for 1920 was already ‘139, 
| owing to the renewed importation of strong beer and 
| Spirits.—Professor Gauss, of Tubingen, said that during 
the war no cases of alcoholism were admitted to his 
clinics, so that he could not demonstrate the condition 
| to his students, but the number was now rapidly 
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increasing. He begged alienists to unite in order to 
enforce restrictive legislation with regard to the manu- 
facture and sale of alcohol.—Drs. Morgentaler (Miinchen- 
buchsee), Bezzola (Samaden) ,»Bimswanger (Kreuzlingen), 
Glaus (Zurich), and Forel, jun. (Waldn) read short 
papers. 

Venereal Disease. 

Venereal diseases were not very frequent in Switzer- 
land before the war, probably because we have no large 
towns and no regular army. Recently, however, a 
marked increase has taken place in its frequency, and 
two years ago a society was formed for combating 
venereal diseases. In order to get a real knowledge of 
the frequency of the diseases this society has urged the 
Federal Department of Health to arrange a census, and 
the department has taken the matter up. During the 
current year, which began on Oct. 1st, 1920, venereal 
diseases have been declared notifiable, a notification fee 
being paid by the State. By October, 1921, we shall 
know exactly where we stand, and have some indication 
of how to deal with this social evil. In the meantime a 
very active propaganda is being carried on by means of 
lantern lectures and pamphlets. 

Dec. 10th. 





NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





The Fight against Plague. 

THE Government of India, in inaugurating a campaign 
for combined action for extirpating plague, expressed 
the belief that the extermination of bubonic plague is a 
matter merely of determined and organised effort, and 
in adopting this view they have abundant scientific 
evidence behind them. In his report, ‘‘ Twenty Years 
of Plague in India,’’ published in 1918, the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India wrote :— 


“If educated people would unite in an effort to inculcate far and 
wide some idea of the significance of the statement that 10 million 
people in India have fallen victims to plague; of the egonomic loss 
that India has suffered from the ravages of plague; of the whole- 
sale disorganisation to which industry is liable for several months 
in severe plague years; of the absolute dependence of plague 
epidemics on rat infestation; and of the very considerable loss 
suffered as aresult of the depredations of rats, the Indian plague 
problem would find a ready solution. Of all the preventable 
diseases none is more preventable than is bubonic plague.’’ 


Apart altogether from the loss of human life, it is 
estimated that the economic loss to India through the 
depredations of rats would pay for‘ the cost of the 
defence of the country twice over. That is a considera- 
tion which should appeal to the advocates of economy 
in the legislative councils. 

Statistics of Infectious Disease. 

The recent reports of incidence and deaths from 
cholera, small-pox, and plague in India show that in 
Bihar and Orissa there were 803 deaths from the first 
disease and 134 from the second. Madras stands next 
with 637 deaths from cholera and 245 from plague. 
Bombay has surrendered as many as 227 to plague and 
57 to cholera and small-pox. But there is a total 
absence of plague in Bengal. 

Sanitation in the Central Provinces. 

The resolution of the Central Provinces Administra- 
tion on the annual report of the Sanitary Department 
contains some _ interesting observations on child 
mortality, which, calculated on the number of births 
registered during the year, stood at the high figure of 
299 per 1000, as against 227 in 1917. The solution of 
this problem of child welfare, as the resolution per- 
tinently points out, must be a slow and difficult task, 
and success can only be hoped for when the leaders of 
the people have learned to take an active and personal 
interest in it. Education in the elements of hygiene 
and of modern sanitary principles, and the awakening 
of the conscience of municipal committees to a realisa- 
tion of their public duties must be the first care of the 
popular representatives. 


Lucknow and Allahabad Medical Associations. 


At a meeting of the Allahabad Medical Association 
held on Oct. 30th strong disapproval was expressed of 
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the recommendations of the Army in India Committee 
and the Medical Service Réorganisation Committee 
regarding the future constitution of the medical service 
in ‘India. Both sets of recommendations, it was urged, 
ignore the Indian point of view, and seek to perpetuate 
the present anomalies, which make for inefficiency, 
based upon racial discrimination. The Association 
advocates :— 


(1) That there should be two distinct medical services, military 
and civil, wholly independent of each other, open on equal terms 
both to Indians and Englishmen, and recruited both in India and 
England, the civil service mainly in India. Members of the 
Indian Military Medical Services should not, as a rule, be appointed 
to any posts in civil administration. 

(2) Hither the distinction between Indian and Provincial Medical 
Services should be done away with or a definite proportion of the 
posts in the Indian Civil Medical Service should be filled by 
promotion from the Provincial Medical Service. 

(3) To meet military exigencies in time of war every member of 
the Civil Medical Service should be liable to undergo military 
training and to undertake field service. 


The meeting concluded by endorsing the resolution of 
the Lucknow Medical Association in the following 
form :— 

Resolved, that Indian medical practitioners should not meet in 


consultation the members of the Indian Medical Service in private 
practice when others of equal or better merit are available. 





MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 





Professtonal Secrecy in the American Courts. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Association calls 
attention to a recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska on a question arising out of the disclosure to 
a third person by a medical man of a disease from 
which one of his patients was believed by him to be 
suffering. From the article before us the cause of 
action appears to have depended upon the alleged 
betrayal of a professional secret to the detriment of a 
patient, and it is stated that the case is the first of its 
kind to come before an American court of final appeal. 
It arose out of the visit of the plaintiff to a hotel, where 
~he became ill and called in a medical practitioner. 
This gentleman is described as having been ‘‘the 
physician of the hotel,’’ and as such to have regarded 
it as his duty to inform the manageress of the hotel 
that one of her guests was suffering from a disease 
with which he might infect others. The plaintiff was 
accordingly asked to leave the hotel, and having found 
that the diagnosis of the medical man was not con- 
firmed upon further examination by others he brought 
an action against him for damages. In England the 
action in such a case would have been for slander, 
and the principal question of law would have 
been the degree of privilege to be accorded to the 
communication made. This does not seem to have 
been the case in the Court of Nebraska, and the 
observations of the Court of Appeal quoted are 
chiefly of interest as bearing upon medical ethics. 
The court appears to have laid down that information 
given to a medical man by his patient, though con- 
fidential, is subject to the understanding that if the 
patient’s disease is found to be so highly contagious or 
infectious that it may be transmitted to others, unless 
the dangers of transmission are disclosed, then the 
medical man is warranted in making so much of-a 
disclosure to such persons as is reasonable and neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of the disease. This recog- 
nises the fact that while a medical man owes a duty 
to his patient to respect his confidence he owes a duty, 
and a greater duty, to the public. It is added that any 
steps taken by him must be taken in good faith on 
reasonable grounds and without personal malice, and 
that if these precautions are taken the medical man 

cannot be held liable even if he has made a mistake 
in his diagnosis. Close comparison between the case in 
question ‘and any that might arise in this country is 
rendered difficult by the position of ‘‘ physician of a 
ane not having any close parallel here, and by the 

ct that in the United Kingdom such infectious diseases 
as are dealt with by isolation of the patient are the 
Subject of statutory law which lays down the course to 
be pursued. The nature of the disease (syphilis) from 


which the plaintiff was believed to be suffering in the 
case under discussion would hardly be deemed with ug 


to lay an obligation on any medical man attending a 
patient to inform the management of the hotel at which 
he was a visitor, though the particular symptoms pre- 
sented might make it needful to warn the patient of = 
duty to be. exceedingly careful. 


A Proposed Municipal Laundry. 


The importance of the cleansing of underclothing 
and fabrics in domestic use from a sanitary point of 
view renders interesting the judgment recently delivered 
by Mr. Justice Sargant in the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Fulham Corporation, the Attorney-General 
bringing the action at the instance of a ratepayer of 
the borough. The point at issue arose out of a proposal 
by the borough council to set up a laundry, in which it 
would undertake to wash for ratepayers. This it 
claimed to be entitled to do under the Baths and Wash- 
houses Acts, under which, being within its rights in 
doing so, it had already ‘provided washbhouses. The 
difference would be that in the washhouses a number 
of washing-troughs were provided, and to these women 
brought their ‘‘ wash’’ and dealt with it. The council 
supplied hot water through its servants, and wringing 
machines also worked by them. The laundry proposed 
would have been what is ordinarily understood by the 
term, and the washing would have been done entirely 
by the corporation’s servants. Mr. Justice Sargant 
made a declaration that the defendant corporation was 
not entitled to carry out its proposal, and granted an 
injunction to restrain it from doing so. In dealing with 
the law which should be followed by a judge in deciding 
what is or is not ultra vires, where more or less 
defined powers are given by law, he cited with approval 
a judgment of Lord Selborne, delivered in 1880 in the 
case of the Attorney-General v. The Great Eastern 
Railway. The late Lord Chancellor there laid it down 
that the doctrine to be reasonably applied was that 
‘‘ whatever may fairly be regarded as incidental to, or 
consequent upon, those things which the legislature has 
authorised ought not (unless expressly prohibited) 
to be held by judicial construction to be ultra 
vires.’’ In applying this Mr. Justice Sargant was of the 
opinion that the scheme of the Baths and Washhouses 
Acts was to afford facilities for persons to do their own 
washing, and pointed out that the new scheme of the 
defendant council was not to provide facilities for the 
washing by persons of their own clothes, but for washing 
to be performed by the servants of the council itself. 
This, he considered, was not incidental to or consequent 
upon what was authorised by the Acts. 


Suicide and Compensation. 


In the case of Marriott v. Maltby Main Colliery Co. 
judgment in which was recently delivered by the Court 
of Appeal, the workman, a miner, having severely 
injured his hand, had become very depressed as to his 
power to resume work, and after he had been per- 
suaded to do so had been unable to shake off the 
depression. Finally he committed suicide on Feb. 28th, 
having received the injury in the preceding November. 
Upon a claim for compensation for his dependents the 
medical evidence had been that the mind of the 
deceased was ‘‘ perturbed’’ by his accident, and that 
the perturbation got worse, his condition becoming 
neurotic. Expert evidence by a medical man, who had 
not seen the patient, was to the effect that to judge 
from the facts and symptoms described, the accident 
had given the man a shock, and the shock and suffering 
had resulted in melancholia, which had been the first 
stage of insanity. The county court judge had awarded 
compensation on the ground that the workman had 
committed suicide by reason of insanity which was the 
result of the accident. The Master of the Rolls, in 
delivering judgment on.the appeal, said that to justify 
such a finding it must be proved that the suicide was 
the result of -the accident, and not only of brooding 
over the injury. It must result from. the injury and 
not from the state of mind caused by the injury.. The 


Court of Appeal was not, however, concerned with the 
question whether it would have come to the same con- 
clusion as the county court judge, but only with the 
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» Sunderland. 
' deaths, which corresponded to an annual rate of 0°6 per 1000, 
) and comprised 88 from diphtheria, 37 from intuntile diarriwa, 
/ 26 from measles, 22 from whooping-cough, 16 from scarlet 
. fever, and 2 from enteric fever. 
;, Mortality of 1:8 per 1000 in Exeter and 2:0 in Ipswich. 
_ There were 5297 cases of scarlet fever and 2654 of diphtheria 
‘under treatment. in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals 
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question whether there was evidence before him upon 
| which he could find as-he did.. In the case in question 
the medical evidence seemed to. his lordship to show 
that there was a mental shock caused by the accident and 
| that this was followed by melancholia, which culminated 
in insanity. Mental shock, if sufficiently serious.in its 
effects, might, without there being any apparent physical 
or structural injury, be the subject of compensation, 
and there was evidence in the case from which the 
county court judge might have found that the melan- 
‘ cholia arose through the shock of the accident, and not 
merely through the man’s mind brooding over it. If 


|, there was evidence of that there was the authority of 


Lord Justice Cozens Hardy in the case of Withers v. 


}; London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, (1916) 


2 K.B. 772, that that would be ground of compensation. 
-Inthat case Lord Justice Hardy said that he felt no doubt 
-at all as to whether suicide could be the result of an 

accident within the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The appeal of the colliery company against the county 

court judge’s decision was accordingly dismissed, the 

other Lords Justices concurring with the Master of the 
Rolls. In comment it may be said that if to the non- 
legal mind the distinction between melancholia and 
‘suicide caused by the accident, and the same conditions 
caused by brooding over it, may seem finely drawn, the 
result arrived at would appear to be that in such a case 
there must be medical evidence to show that. the 


accident made an alteration in the subject’s mental 


condition, leading by progressive development to the 
state of mind responsible for his committing suicide. 








URBAN VITAL STATISTICS. 
(Week ended Dec. 11th, 1920.) 


_ English and Welsh Towns.—In the 96 English and Welsh 
towns, withan aggregate civil population estimated at nearly 
18 million persons, the annual rate of mortality, which had 
“been 12°8, 15°5, and 13:2 in the three preceding weeks, fell 
'to 12°9 per 1000. In London, with @ population of nearly 


'4 million persons, the death-rate was 12:9, or 0:2 per 


1000 below that recorded in the previous week, while 
among the remaining towns the rates ranged from 5:1 in 
Coventry, 5°4 in Oxford, 59 in Acton, and 64 in Ealing, to19-1 
in Wigan, 20:0 in Blackpool, 21:2 in Exeter, and 22:4 in 
The principal epidemic diseases caused 191 


Diphtheria caused a 


and the London Fever Hospital, against 5438 and 2655 respec- 
tively at the end of the previous week. The causes of 39 of 
the 4408 deaths in the 96 towns were uncertified, of which 


/12 were registered in Birmingham, and 3 each in Liverpool, 


Warrington, Manchester, and Sunderland. 


Scottish Towns.—In the 16 largest Scottish towns, with an 
ageregate population estimated at nearly 24 miliion persons, 
the annual rate of mortality, which had been 13°6, 14:3, 
and 13°5 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 15:2 per 
1000. The 336 deaths in Glasgow corresponded to an annual 
rate of 15:7 per 1000, and included 5 from infantile diarrhea, 
4 from diphtheria, and 1 each from small-pox, scarlet fever, 
and whooping-cough. The 108 deaths in Edinburgh were 
equal to a rate of 16°5 per 1000, and included 3 from 
measles and 2 from diphtheria. 


Trish Towns.—The 144 deaths in Dublin corresponded 
tO an annual rate of 18:1, or 3:5 per 1000 above that 
for the previous week, and included 4 from infantile 
diarrhoea and 1 from scarlet fever. The 118 deaths in 
Belfast were equal to a rate of 14:9 per 1000, and included 
$ each from infantile diarrhoea, diphtheria, and scarlet 
fever, and 1 each from whooping-cough and enteric fever. 





Corrigendum.—In THE LANCET of Dec. llth there appeared 
On page 1218, under the heading ‘‘ Plague Prevention ‘in 
liiverpool,’”? the following statement: ‘‘In the port of 
Liverpool 310 rats were examined bacteriologically, and 
20 of this number were found to be plague-infected.’’ The 
number of rats examined should have read 7310. 











Sir Donald’ MacAlister, K.C.B., President of the 
General Medical Council, has been elected an honorary 
member of *he Liverpool Medical Institution. 
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Correspondence. 
“ Audi alteram partem.”’ 


THROAT OPERATIONS ON OUT-PATIENTS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

StrR,—The annotation under this heading in THE 
LANCET of Dec. 11th on the death of a child who 
died after operation for tonsils and adenoids, in which 
is cited an observation by the coroner, Dr. Waldo, that 
the child ought to have been detained in hospital for 
a day or two, raises a question of very great import. 
Mr. E. Watson-Williams has reported! one death 
resulting from complications in a child operated on and 
sent home and shows that serious morbidity following 
tonsil operations in my clinic are much more frequent 
in those who are not detained in hospital as compared 
with those who are kept in hospital for a few days after 
operation. The significance of the figures he cites is all 
the greater from the fact that stringent precautions 
have for many years past been laid down with a view 
to lessening the risks of sending cases out the same day 
as they are operated on. 

It is quite true that the restricted accommodation 
provided in the great majority of hospitals renders it 
impossible to take all the children in who undergo 
operations for tonsils and adenoids, but it is a 
grave reflection on our methods if, without a very 
serious protest, we continue to acquiesce in present 
procedure. Deaths are very infrequent after opera- 
tions for tonsils and adenoids and still more rarely 
can they be attributed to the patient being sent 
home instead of being taken in for a few days, 
but serious morbidity is far less uncommon. Even with 
the advantages of skilful attention and warm healthy 
homes, few of the well-to-do would care to have their 
children operated on at a hospital and sent home in a 
cab, ’bus, or train within a few hours; and certainly it 
is far worse to have these children conveyed back to 
homes which are often very unhy¢gienic, not seldom over- 
crowded, and where it is sometimes impossible to avoid 
Serious risks of infection. The cost of providing beds 
for the detention in hospital of these children may be 
considerable; but it is clearly incumbent on authorities, 
who are charged with recommending and insisting that 
school children are to have their tonsils and adenoids 
removed, equally to insist on the proper provision 

of facilities for the treatment being done under fair 
conditions. I trust that the subject of Mr. E. Watson- 
Williams’s communication will receive the considera- 
tion it merits.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Clifton, Dee. 11th, 1920. P. WATSON- WILLIAMS. 








THE MOTOR PHENOMENA OF CHOREA. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

SIR,—In the Bradshaw lecture on Chorea, published 
in THE LANCET of Nov. 27th, Dr. Cecil Wall honours 
me by referring to my paper, written in 1899, on 
Certain Variations in the Motor Phenomena of 
Chorea. Dr. Wall’s lecture is to me most interesting, 
and I cordially agree with his conclusions. But there 
is one point to which I should like to refer—namely, 
the suggestion that some of my cases might possibly 
not now be classified as examples of Sydenham’s 
chorea. The suggestion is a perfectly legitimate one, 
and I have carefully considered it. But I have a véry 
clear recollection of the cases, and I was very mueh 
alive throughout my study to the possibility of con- 
fusion in diagnosis. I am therefore quite sure that 
cases of habit-spasm and post-hemiplegic chorea wére 
not included, and that, whilst the great majority of the 
cases gave the expected result of increase in movement 
during the attempt to write, here and there true cases 
of Sydenham’s chorea were met with in which the 
variations I described were observed. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully; 
Birmingham, Dec. 14th, 1920. JAS. W. RUSSELL. 














i“ The Risks after Operation for Tonsils and Adendids in Outdoor 
Clinics,”’ read at the Lritish Medical Association Branch meeting 
at Bristol in October. 
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LOSS OF SPEECH FOLLOWING AN 
ANZ STHETIC. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Sir,—In THE LANCET of Dec. 11th Surgeon Lieu- 
tenant-Commander A. B. Clark, R.N., records an 
interesting case of loss of speech following an 
anesthetic and invites information as to similar 
cases. I recorded such a case in THE LANCET 
for May 20th, 1916, under the title ‘‘ Hysterical Mutism 
in a Boy.’’ In this case complete loss of speech 
followed an operation, under anesthesia, for enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids. I did not at the time attribute 
this especially to the anzesthetic, nor do I think that, 
per se, it played any important rdle in producing the 
condition. 

The factors common to the two cases which seem to 
be of primary importance are the “‘ nervous tempera- 
ment’’ and an ‘‘ undue dread of operation.’’ It is true 
that in Commander Clark’s case the anesthesia was 
very prolonged, but in my case it was very brief, and 
yet the following loss of speech was more complete and 
more lasting than in his case. A reference to the 
record of my case may explain this difference, for the 
preceding nervous history was very remarkable. I 
quite recognise that the character of the loss of speech 
differed considerably in the two cases, and such 
difference is not without interest in itself. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Sheffield, Dec. 12th, 1920. ARTHUR J. HALL. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

SiR,—Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander A. B. Clark’s 
note recalls to my memory a case I met with some 
years ago. My colleague, Mr. Rushton Parker, had 
operated on a girl for tuberculous disease of a hip-joint. 
The patient remained in a state of stupor after the 
operation, and I saw her about two hours later ; she 
was then partially conscious and vomiting, but, the 
nurse said, would not speak. She proved to be 
aphasic, the . pupils were dilated and irregular, 
there was no sign of any paralysis. The nature 
of the case was rendered evident by the fortunate 
presence and discovery ofa tubercle in the choroid of 
one eye. The girl, as the choroid tubercle indicated, 
had a latent tuberculosis of the cerebral membranes as 
well as the tuberculous hip-joint. It seems likely that 
the congestion of the brain attending the narcosis, 
coupled with the tuberculous condition of the membranes, 
kindled a meningitis. Motor aphasia is not infrequent in 
tuberculous meningitis, owing to the tendency of the 
tubercles to follow the course of the middle cerebral 
arteries and their ramifications. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
University of Liverpool, Dec. 13th, 1920. T. R. GLYNN. 


A CASE OF TRISMUS NEONATORUM. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Srr,—The circumstances of a recent case of tetanus 
disclosed in the Portsmouth coroner’s court, though 
fortunately rare, presents points of practical interest to 
medical men. A medical practitioner informed me that 
a five-day-old baby that he had been called in to attend 
had presented unmistakable symptoms of tetanus, and 
in spite of injections of antitetanus serum had died on 
the next day. The condition of the umbilicus satisfied 
h im that this was the site of the infection, and he came 
to the conclusion that infection must have been con- 
veyed through the medium of some vaseline which a 
nurse had applied to the cord at birth; he had therefore 
reported the case to the coroner and brought the pot of 
vaseline to me for examination for the presence of tetanus 
bacilli. I forwarded the pot to the Ministry of Health, 
and in due course received a report that tetanus bacilli 
nad been found in the top portion of the vaseline—i.e., 
from that part which had apparently been smeared by 
the linger cf the midwife. Subsequent examination of 
ch : deeper part of the vaseline failed to discover the 
paciilus. 

; Lo assist in deciding as to whether thé tetanus bacill 
were present in the vaseline when purchased, or 
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whether they had been accidentally introduced after 


the pot had been opened, I obtained from the retailer — 


seven other pots of vaseline from the same consignment 
and submitted these also, unopened, to the Ministry. I 
received a report from the Ministry’s laboratory that in 
each case the vaseline, though not quite sterile, yielded 
in culture only non-pathogenic leptothrix-like micro- 
organisms, but that ‘‘ Inside the screw tops of these 
pots there are paper discs which act as washers between 
the glass and the metal. From this coarse grey paper 
anaerobic spore-bearers of several species have grown in 
every case; the species include bacteria resembling, 
microscopically, B. welchit and B. tertiws, but these 
have not been completely identified. One paper disc, 
however, yielded, in addition, typical tetanus bacilli 
possessing full pathogenicity.”’ 

Although one cannot definitely state that every other 


possible source of infection has been excluded, yet, in — 


view of tetanus bacilli being found in the pot of vaseline 
which had been used, and in view of the results 


obtained from the examination of the other pots of — 


vaseline, there seem strong grounds for presumption 
that in this case the vaseline which had been applied 
to the umbilical cord had been infected with tetanus. 
bacilli from the paper disc, and had thus proved to be 
the vehicle of infection. This, indeed, was the view 
taken at the adjourned inquest held on Monday last, 
Dec. 13th, when the deputy coroner (Mr. Philip H. 
Childs), after hearing the evidence, found that the 
cause of death was tetanus which had been conveyed 
in the vaseline. 

[have communicated the whole of the circumstances 
to the Ministry of Health, and the latter have been in 
communication with the. manufacturers of the vaseline. 
The latter were represented at the inguest by Mr. 
W. J. H. Brodrick, who stated that although his clients 
did not admit that the vaseline was the cause of death, 
yet they were taking steps which the Ministry of 
Health considered adequate to prevent the occurrence 
of such a possibility in the future. : 

IT am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. MEARNS FRASER, M.D., 


Dec. 14th, 1920. M.O.H. Portsmouth. 


LOCAL ADVISORY MEDICAL COUNCILS. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 

Sir,—In the first annotation of THE LANCET for 
Dec. 11th a tentative claim to priority in the establish- 
ment of a medical advisory committee is made on 
behalf of Bradford. May I remind you that Gloucester- 
shire has had a medical advisory committee for some 
months? Your readers may also be interested to know 
that for over a year Bristol has had a medical com- 
mittee elected on a fully representative basis, by 
postal vote of all the practitioners in the city. These 
were divided into groups as follows: members of the 
Bristol panel, general practitioners not on the panel, 
women practitioners, whole-time administrative officers, 
members of general hospital staffs, and members of 
special hospital staffs. Each group elected one-tenth of 
its number to serve on the committee. The committee 
has been able to advise certain public bodies as to the 
views of the local medical profession, and also to bring 
the various sections of the profession into touch with 
each other. Further extensions of these activities may 
be looked for in the future. 

Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CAREY COOMBS, 


Dec. 13th, 1920. Hon. Secretary, Bristol Medical Committee. 


PSYCHICAL REPRESSION. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


~ SIR,—I venture to take the liberty of trespassing on 
your space with regard to Dr. W. H. B. Stoddart’s letter 


under the above heading, which appeared in your issue 


of Nov. 27th in reply to an article of mine which you 
published some weeks ago. Dr. Stoddart’s description 
of Freud’s subdivisions of the uncunscious is, of course, 
perfectly orthodox. I omitted such a degcription in my 


paper for the very reasons he mentions—namely, 
brevity and simplicity, and also because the matter was 
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scarcely involved in the particular points I was trying 
to make. 

It is not for me to criticise the lucidity of Dr. 
Stoddart’s explanation, and I can only say that I fear 
that by no means all of the confusion to which I 
referred is -attributable to the specific source he 
mentions. I should like, however, to add one word 
about those British psycho-analysts who, as_ Dr. 
Stoddart reminds us, ‘“‘ have taken the hint, and speak 
or write among themselves of the ‘con’ and the ‘unc’.”’ 
To charge those who engage in this pastime with 
sacrificing their sense of humour is perhaps unfair, as 
scientific accuracy is, doubtless, worth even such a 
great sacrifice. It should be made quite clear, how- 
ever, that the ‘‘ hint’’ which they have taken did not 
come originally from Freud, as Dr. Stoddart seems to 
think. The contraction method was suggested many 
._ years ago by Mr. Harry Graham, who extolled its 
virtues in the following words, which are delightfully 
appropriate to the present situation :— 


*“My sense remains as clear as cryst., 
My style as pure as any Duch., 
Who does not boast a bar sinist. 
Upon her fam. escutch. 
And I can treat with scornful pit. 
The sneers of every captious crit.’’ 


Those who “‘ speak or write among themselves of the 
**con’ and the ‘unc’”’’ are merely accepting Mr. 
_Graham’s invitation to— 


“Share with me the grave respons., 
Of writing this amazing nons.’’ 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HENRY YELLOWLEES, M.D. 
Craig House, Edinburgh, Dec. 8th, 1920. 
PS.—The idea might well be expanded, but I am 
_ unfortunately called away to see my poor unc. who has 
inadvertently swallowed the con. of a bot. of furn. pol. 
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“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SIR,—My attention has been called to a highly 
. eulogistic paragraph in the personal column of an issue 
| of the Times of recent date. I am quite without 
| information as to the origin of this unfortunate effusion, 
} which, however, is an example of how much more 
|| €asily one can be injured by one’s friends than by one’s 
enemies. 
In view of the most improper disclosures which the 
, insertion makes, from the ethical standpoint, I shall be 
| much obliged if you will note my entire repudiation of 
| any knowledge in the matter. 
L Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
| FRANCIS H. EDWARDS, 


1 Medical Superintendent, Camberwell House, 
' Dec. 9th, 1920, Peckham-road, S.E. 


Che Serbices. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

Major R. N. Hunt relinquishes the acting rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Temp. Capt. S. Stockman relinquishes the acting rank of Major. 

Capt. G. K. Maurice, from T.F., to be Captain. 

Temp. Lieut. W. C. McKee to be temporary Captain. 

The undermentioned relinquish their commissions : Temp. Lieut.- 
Col. S. Mort, on ceasing to be employed at the Edmonton War 
Hospital, retains the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Temporary Captains granted the rank of Major: (acting Major) 
H. McIntyre, W. W. Forbes, and L. C. E. Murphy and T. B. 
Johnstone (retain the rank of Captain). 

TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

Capts. A. L. Heiser, J. C. Grieve, and J. B. Stanley to be Majors. 

Capt. W. Johnson (late R.A.M.C., S.R) to be Captain. 

Capt. J. W. Wayte (late temp. Capt. R.A.M.C ) to be Lieutenant 
and to relinquish the rank of Captain. 

4th London General Hospital: Capt. A. H. Evans is restored to 
the establishment. 

Officers resigning their commissions :—Lieut-Col. W. M. Gabriel 
retains the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel with permission to wear the 
Prescribed uniform. Major R. C. Rodgers retains the rank of 
Major, with permission to wear the prescribed uniform. Major 

: Eager retains the rank of Major. Capts. G. F. Stones and 
W.R M. Turtle retain the rank of Captain. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE RESERVE. 
Capt. F. G. Dobson, from 2nd West Riding Field Ambulance, to 


be Lieutenant-Colonel. —— 
ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


i pental Branch.—Lieut. D. Campbell is transferred to unemployed 
8h, 
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UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD.—At the Second Exami- 
nation for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine the following 
candidates passed in the subjects named :— 


Materia Medica and Pharmacology.—Dorothy Josephine Collier, 
Society of Oxford Home Students; Dorothy Whitley Crook, 
Somerville College ; John Hampson Fletcher, Trinity ; Edward 
Henry Koerner, Magdalen; Charles Hardeman Laver, Univer- 
sity; Duncan Gerald Leys, Balliol; Thomas Sydney Nelson, 
University; Jean Orr-Ewing, Lady Margaret Hall: Horace 
Duncan Paviére and Insall Martin Sidley, Christ Church ; Cecil 
Henry Terry, Balliol; Clement John Lethbridge Wells, 
St. John’s. 

Pathology.—Cyril William Curtis Bain, Christ Church; Charles 
Frederick Terence East, New; Humphrey Cheetham Hill, 
Hertford; Robert Folster Johnstone, St. John’s; Charles 
Hardeman Laver, University; Edward George Tandy Liddell, 
Trinity; Jean  Orr-Ewing, Lady Margaret Hall; Daniel 
Bartholomew Pauw, Trinity; Cecll Henry Terry, Balliol: 
William Stephen Tunbridge, Lincoln; Clement John Deth- 
bridge Wells, St. John’s; and William Arthur Young, Jesus. 

Forensic Medicine and_Public Health,—Harold George Burford, 
Christ Church; Charles Cecil Howard Chavasse, Hertford: 
David George Turner Kerr Cross, St. John’s; and Charles 
Frederick Terence East, New College. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery.—Charles Keith Johnstone 
Hamilton, Lincoln; Isaac Harris and John Trevor Stevenson 
Hoey, Jesus; William Frederick Skaife, Trinity; Cecil Henry 
Terry, Balliol; and Clement John Lethbridge Wells, St, John’s. 


RoyaAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.— 
An ordinary meeting of the Council was held on Dec. 9th, 
when Sir Anthony Bowlby occupied the chair.—A report 
was read from the Board of Examiners in Anatomy and 
Physiology for the Fellowship, in which it was stated that 
at the examination concluded on Nov. 13th 166 candidates 
were examined, including 33 admitted under the special war 
conditions, of whom 24 were successful, and 133 admitted 
under the ordinary conditions, of whom 47 were successful.— 
A report was read from the Court of Examiners respecting 
candidates found qualified for the Diploma of Fellow, the 
Final Examination for which was held from Nov. 18th to 
Dec. 2nd, when 122 candidates presented themselves, 43 of 
whom were approved (41 men and 2 women) and 79 
were rejected. The Council conferred the Diploma upon 
the candidates mentioned below.—Sir William Thorburn 
reported that the Court of Examiners had decided 
to hold a Final Examination for the Fellowship on 
Feb. 15th next and following days, the written part 
of the examination to take place on Feb. llth.—A report 
was read from the Board of Kxaminers in Dental Surgery, 
and Licences in Dental Surgery were granted to 32 candi- 
dates (see below) who have passed the requisite examina- 
tions and complied with the by-laws.—Mr. C. H. Fagge was 
electeda member of the Court of Examiners. Mr. Raymond 
Johnson was elected a member of the Board of Examiners 
in Dental Surgery. Mr. F. F. Burghard was appointed to 
represent the College on the Senate of the London University 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Sir 
Charles Ballance. Sir Anthony Bowlby and Sir John Bland- 
Sutton were appointed to represent the College on the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies for the year 1921.—It 
was resolved to accept the offer by the executors of the late 
Mrs. Owen of the bust of the late Sir Richard Owen.—The 
President reported that the centenary celebrations of the 
French Academy of Medicine would be held in Paris from 
Dec. 20th to 23rd, and it was agreed that the delegates of the 
College should be requested to present an address of con- 
gratulation on that occasion. 

The Council conferred the Diploma of Fellow upon the 
following candidates :— 


A. L. Abel, Univ. Coll. Hosp.; E. M. Atkinson, St. Bart.’s Hosp. ; 
H. H. Bailey, London Hosp.; C. F. Beyers, St. Bart.’s Hosp. ; 
A.H.F. Bizarro, Lisbonand Uniy.Coll. Hosp.; R. St. L. Brockman, 
Cambridge Univ. and St. Bart.’s Hosp. ; C. L. Chapman, Sydney 
Univ. and London Hosp.; D. G. Churcher, St. Thomas’s Hosp. ; 
Hetty Ethelberta Claremont, St. George’s and St. Mary’s 
Hosps.; A. J. Cokkinis, St. Mary’s Hosp.; L. P. Costobadie, 
Cambridge Univ. and London Hosp.; C. H. Crawshaw, 
Manchester Univ. and St. Bart.’s Hosp.;-P. P. Debono, Malta 
and St. Bart.’s Hosp.; W. M. Dickson, Edinburgh Univ. and 


London Hosp.; L. A. Dingley, Univ. Coll. Hosp. ; H. H. 
Dummere, London and Guy’s Hosps.; G. E. Elkington, 
Birmingham Univ. and St. Bart.’s Hosp.; R. H. Fleming, 
Middlesex Hosp.; P. K. Gilroy, Cambridge Univ. and 
St. George’s Hosp.: F. K. Hayman, Bristol Univ. and 
St. Bart.’s Hosp.; S. W. M. Jones, Middlesex Hosp.; 


G. L. Keynes, Cambridge Univ. and St. Bart.’s Hosp.; E. A. 
Lindsay, McGill Univ. and Middlesex Hosp.; R. J. M. Love, 
London Hosp.; P. G. McEvedy, Guy’s Hosp.; R. H. Maingoft, 
St. Bart.’s Hosp. ; C. D. Maitland, St. Thomas’s Hosp. ; F. D. 
Marsh, Cambridge Univ. and St. Bart.’s Hosp.; H. H. Mathias, 
Cambridge Univ. and London Hosp.; O. G. Morgan, Cambridge 
Univ. and Guy’s Hosp.; J. EH. Pearce, St. Bart.’s Hosp.; V. C. 
Pennell, Cambridge Univ. and St. Thomas’s Hosp.; R. L. Rea, 
Belfast and Middlesex Hosp.; N. L. M. Reader, Guy's Hosp. ; 
Hilda Nora Shufflebotham, Birmingham Univ. and London 
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Hosp.; T. H. Somervell, Cambridge Univ. and Univ. Coll. Hosp.; 
L. A. Spedding, New Zealand Univ. and St. Mary’s Hosp.; R. F 
Standage, St. Bart.’s Hosp.; J. B. Stanley, Birmingham Univ. 
and London Hosp.; H. EH. R. Stephens, Manchester Univ. and 
London Hosp.; J. W. Stretton, St. Bart.’s Hosp.: D. G. C. 
Tasker, Bristol Univ. and London Hosp.; and D: Watson, 
Edinburgh Univ. and London Hosp. 

Licences in Dental Surgery were conferred upon the 

following candidates :— 

Ww. B.S. Andrew, Royal Dental; H. Ashling, C. G. Atkinson, A.C. 
Ayling, and S. Bremner, Guy’s; L. A. Brown, Royal Dental ; 
H. G. R. Canning, H. V. Croucher, 8. W. Al Davis DAL. G: 
Dickens, F. J. Downing, J. J. du Toit, and I. Freiberger, Guy’s; 
J. S. R. Heath, Royal Dental; R. J. Hooker and H. L. Ide, 
Guy’s; I. Jacobs, Bristol; Violet Ruth Jeffery, Royal Dental; 
J. L. Lean, Guy’s; B. Leathlean. Bristol; L. Lyon, E. H. Muir- 
Smith, C. S. Neame, A. T. Partridge, and W.J. Pretorius, Guy’s; 
Eveline Mary Russell, National Dental; S. W. Southwood and 
A. L. Spencer-Payne, Guy’s; F.A. L. Sturridge, Pennsylvania ; 
E. F. Vowles, Bristol; and W. H. Willis and B. C. Woodroffe, 
Guy’s. 


RoyvAL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
or GLASGOW.—At the monthly meeting of the Faculty, 
held on Dec. 6th, the following were admitted, after exa- 
mination, as Fellows of Faculty :—Peter Hamilton Robertson, 
M.B.,Ch.B., Glasgow; and John Noonan Meade, L.R.C.P.&8. 
Edin., L.R.F.P.S. Glasg., D.P.H., Ayr. 


MEDICAL COMMISSIONS ON VENEREAL DISEASE.— 
The medical commission appointed under the aegis of the 
Colonial Office and the Ministry of Health to visit Gibraltar 
and Malta sailed on Friday last. The object of the com- 
mission, which is under the charge of Dr. Kenneth M. 
Walker, is to investigate the venereal problems in 
Mediterranean ports with a view to improving. facilities 
for the treatment of cases occurring in the Mercantile 
Marine. A report is likely to be presented in about five 
weeks. 

A Commission consisting of Dr. Rupert Hallam, Mrs. 
G. Neville Rolfe, and Miss E. O. Grant has been sent by the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, with 
the authority of the Colonial Office, to study the social 
conditions and the steps to be taken locally to combat 
venereal disease in the East. The Commission is travelling 
via Canada, and the Canadian Council for Combating 
Venereal Disease and the. local public health authorities 
have taken the opportunity to conduct a vigorous campaign 
of instruction throughout the Dominion. A large meeting 
was held at Toronto on Nov. 8th under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Riddell, when a resolution was passed 
urging the Ontario Council to reorganise on the lines of the 
National Council in Great Britain. Branches of the Ontario 
Council are to be formed at Hamilton, Brantford, and 
London, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
Trades and Labour Council are to assist the campaign. 
Prior to the departure of the Commission for Hong-Kong 
and other Kastern ports it was able to convene a meeting at 
Victoria of representative organisations in British Columbia, 
and a committee was formed to assist the Canadian Council 
in attacking venereal diseases as a general health problem. 


SocieTy OF M.O.H.: ScHOOL MEDICAL GROUP.— 
A meeting of this Group will be held at 1, Upper Montague- 
street, Russell-square, London, W.C., to-day (Saturday), 
Dec. 18th, at 11 a.m. Members of the School Medical Service, 
who are not members of the Society, are invited as visitors. 
Further information may be had from the honorary secretary 
of the Group, Dr. A. Ashkenny, Soho Hall, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 


MAuDsLEY HosprTau.—Lectures and practical 
courses of instruction, being Part 2 of the second course 
for a Diploma of Psychological Medicine, will be held at the 
Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E., beginning 
on Monday, Jan. 3rd. Six lectures on the Pathology of Mental 
Diseases, including Brain Syphilis, its Symptomatology and 
Treatment, will be given by Sir Frederick Mott, F.R.S., on 
Mondays at 2.30 P.M., while at 5 P.M. eight lectures on the 
Psychoneuroses will be given by Dr. Bernard Hart. On 
Wednesdays, at 2.30 P.M., Dr. F. C. Shrubsall will give eight 
lectures on the Practical Aspect of Mental Deficiency, 
beginning on Jan. 5th; and on the same day, at 4.30 P.M., 
Dr. W. C. Sullivan will give the first of six lectures on 
ee a Insanity. On Thursdays, at 2.50 P.M., 12 clinical 
demonstrations in neurology will be given by Sir Frederick 
Mott, F.R.S., and Dr. F.Golla. The first Six Ao SEk atin 
will be given by Dr. Golla at the Hospital for Paralysis and 
Epilepsy, Maida Vale, starting on Jan. 6th. An announce- 
ment will be made later regarding the six clinical demon- 
strations by Sir Frederick Mott. Beginning on Jan. 14th, 


1 course of ten lectures or demonstrations on Differential | 


ignosis and ‘Treatment of Mental Disorders and_ Legal 
Relationships of Insanity will be given on Fridays, at 2.30 P.M. 
by Dr. ©. Hubert Bond; and Dr. EH. Mapother will give eight 
lectures on the Symptoms of Mental Disease, on Fridays 
at 4.30 P.M., beginning on Jan.’ 7th. aes 
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RoyvaAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND GuILD.—Ag 
a result of the matinée held in aid of this guild at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Nov. 19th the funds of the guild have 
benefited to the extent of more than £1000. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Hospirau.—In. his annual 
Christmas appeal for donations to this hospital from 
business firms the secretary announces a deficit: of £12,000 
for the year 1919, and a prospective deficit of £25,000 for 1920. 


RovaL INSTITUTE OF PuBLIC HEALTH.—Fellows 
and members wishing to be present at the next Geneva 
Congress, which will be held from May 10th to léth, 1921, 
are requested to forward their names without delay to 
the secretary in order that the necessary arrangements may 
be made, at the same time intimating whether they will be 
accompanied by a lady. 5 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION.— 
A general meeting of this association, will be held to-day, 
Friday, Dec. 17th, at 4.30 P.M., at 2, Savoy Hill, Victoria 
Embankment. London, W.C., to elect officers for the year 
1921. Mr.R. GC. Elmslie has been nominated for the office 
of President. 


PRESENTATION TO A MEDICAL MAN.—Dr. Williams 
Cock, the chairman of the Salcombe (Devon) urban council, 
was recently presented by the Salcombe Town Association 
and other subscribers with two framed pictures and a pair 
of prismatic binoculars as a mark of appreciation of his 
services to the town and of his valuable work during the 
late war. 


TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of 
this society was held on Dec. 10th at the Cabin Restaurant, 
Tothill-street, Westminster, Dr. Nathan Raw, M.P., the 
President, in the chair. The honorary treasurer’s report 
showed that the financial position of the society was very 
satisfactory, and after a resolution that the executive com- 
mittee should be increased to 24 elected members was 
passed and other matters decided the members present sat 
down to dinner in the restaurant. Dr. Halliday Sutherland 
sped the parting President, Dr. H. de Carle Woodcock, and 
extended a hearty welcome to his successor, Dr. Nathan 
Raw, each of whom acknowledged the compliment. The 
dinner was a quite informal function and there were no 
other speeches. Dr. F. G. Caley, secretary of the Tubercu- 
losis Group of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, and 
Dr. James Watt, secretary of the Society of Superintendents 
of Tuberculosis Institutions, were amongst those present. — 


Brit MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS.—Seven elections 
to Beit Memorial Fellowships for Medical Research 
(35, Clarges-street, London, S.W.) have recently been made. 
The names of the newly elected Fellows, with an indication 
of the general character of the proposed research and the 
place where it will be undertaken, are as follows :-— a 


Thomas Izod Bennett, M.D., B.S. Lond.—The secretory pheno- 
mena of the human stomach in health and disease as demonstrated 
by the fractional method of gastric analysis. (Laboratories of the 
Department of Physiology and the Bland-Sutton Institute, Middle- 
sex Hospital.) 

Mary Logan Cowan, M.B. Toronto.—Study of streptococci, in- 
cluding immunity. (Lister Institute.) . 

Katharine Hope Coward, M.Sc. Manch.—Investigation into the 
processes of metabolism, nutrition, and growth of young animals, 
with particular reference to the so-called deficiency diseases such 
as rickets. (Biochemical Laboratories of the Institute of Physiology, 
University Collegé, London.) 7 

Francis William Fox, M.Sc.Lond.—The sterol: metabolism in 
diseases involving malnutrition; the origin and- destiny of bodies 
of the cholesterol type; cholesterol oils. (Chemical Laboratory, 
St. George’s Hospital, and Physiological Laboratory, South 
Kensington (University of London.) ) F : 

Daniel Thomas Harris, M.B., B.S. Lond., B.Sc. Cardiff.—** Tonus,”’ 
with special reference to the vascular system. (Institute of Physio- 
logy, University College, London.) 

Wilder Graves Penfield, M.A. Oxon., M.D. Johns Hopkins, 
Litt.B. Princeton.—Microscopical study of the nervous paths 
which undergo degeneration after the removals, in whole or in 
part, of the forebrain or midbrain of experimental animals, with 
special reference to the origin of those paths responsible for 
decerebrate rigidity. (Pathological Laboratory of the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic.) 

Howard William Copland Vines, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. Cantab.—The 
blood in reference to: (1) The role of calcium salts (a) in immunity 
and its phenomena, (b) by therapeutic injection in certain condi- 
tions (in conjunction with W. R. Grove, M.D., of St. Ives, Hunts) ; 
(2) changes in electrical resistance (if any) of blood or serum 
(a) during blood coagulation, (6) in the process of immunisation, 
(c) combination of toxin and antitoxin; (3) certain properties of 
anaphylactic blood and tissue extracts. (Medical Schools, 
Cambridge.) 

The trustees have decided that the increase in the value 
of the Fellowships from. £300 to £400, which comes into 
operation on Jan. Ist, 1921, shall apply not only to newly 
present’ holders of 
Fellowships. The Fellowship of Dr. E. P. Poulton was 
extended to a fourth year.- i . 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—At a meeting of the 
Senate on Dec. 15th Miss Harriette Chick, D.Sc., was 
awarded the William Julius Mickle Fellowship of £200 in 
recognition of her important work during the past five years 
' on diseases due to defective nutrition. 


EXTENDED TREATMENT FOR TUBERCULOUS OFFICERS 

AND NuRSES.—The Ministry of Pensions announces that 
officers and nurses who have completed a course of sana- 

} torium treatment and who are certified as likely to benefit 
)) by a further course of treatment combined with training, 
will, if they decide to undergo such course, be granted retired 
pay at the rate appropriate to 100 per cent. disablement 
during such curative training and for a period of six 

' months after its termination. The retired pay will be con- 
tinued ata rate not less than that for 50 per cent. disable- 
|| ment for two years thereafter. These special extensions 
} will be subject to the condition that the officers present 
themselves for examination by the local tuberculosis 
‘officer from time to time as directed, and comply with any 
instructions considered necessary for their treatment. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Director-General of 
| Medical Services (M.S. 3), Cromwell. House, Millbank, 
! London, 8.W.1. 


TAVISTOCK CLINIC FOR FUNCTIONAL NERVE CASES. 
A course of five lectures on Mental Deficiency will be given 
by Dr. W. A. Potts at 51, Tavistock-square, London, W.C., 
at 5.15 P.M., on Mondays, beginning Jan. 17th, 1921. The 
syllabus will include consideration of the nature of mental 
deficiency, its causation and pathology; the classification 
of the various forms, grades, and clinical types; certain 
institutions, workhouses, reformatories, prisons, rescue 
| homes, &c.; diagnosis; mental tests; certification under 
» the Mental Deficiency and of Defective and Epileptic 
Children under the Elementary Education Acts, and other 
means of treatment. 

This course will be followed on Feb. 21st by the 
first of five lectures on Analytical Psychology, by Dr. 
Maurice Nicoll, at the same time and place. The 
subject matter of this course will be (1) the nature of the 
| present conflict over the significance of the unconscious 
/ and its bearing on the future of analytical treatment. 
| {(2)''symbolism of the infantile orientation. (The First 
Psychological Orientation.) (3) Symbolisms of rebirth in 
' dreams. The intermediary stages between the First and 
» Second Psychological Orientations. (4) Symbolism of the 
*soul’”’ orientation. (The beginning of the Second 
Psychological Orientation, and the movement away 
from the mother.) Definitions of that psychological 
function which appears in the unconscious and can be 
termed soul or anima. (5) Suggestions on the prospective 
or synthetic significance of Freud’s Irma dream, as dis- 
tinguished from, its reductive interpretation. The import- 
ance of the manifest content. 

The fee for each of these two courses will be £2 2s. for 
medical practitioners and £1 1s. for medical students. Owing 
‘to limited accommodation it is particularly requested that 
tickets for the courses be taken in advance from Miss 
A. O. Trotter, 18, Eaton-place, London, 8.W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS: NINTH ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE.—This conference will be held in University 
College, Gower-street, London, W.C., from Dec. 29th, 1920, 
to Jan. 8th, 1921. The inaugural meeting will take place on 
Dec. 29th, at 3P.M., at Bedford College for Women, York- 
gate; Regent’s Park, London, the President, Lord Burnham, 
in the chair, when the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Minister of 
Education, will give an address on ‘Instinct and Educa- 
tion.’”? The programme consists of numerous lectures and 
demonstrations of very wide and general importance. 
Among those lectures of special interest to medical 
men are: ‘Inheritance and Educability,’” by Dr. A. F. 
Tredgold (3 p.M., Dec. 30th) ; ‘‘ Infant Mortality: Its Causes 
and Mitigation,’’ hy Dr. L. R. Veitch Clark (5 P.M., Dec. 30th) ; 
@ joint conference, under the chairmanship of Professor 
C. E. Spearman, on ‘‘The Use of Psycho-Analysis in 
Education,’’ at which Dr. H. Crichton Miller, Dr. Constance 
Tiong, Mr. George H.- Green, B.Sc., and Dr. William 
Brown will speak (10.30 A.M., Jan. Ist, 1921); a discus- 
Sion on ‘‘ The Teaching of Health in Schools,” to be opened 
by Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser (3 P.M., Jan. 3rd); lectures 
on’ ‘*‘The Vitamines,’”’ by Dr. J. C. Drummond (2.30 P.M., 
Jan.4th); ‘‘The Principles of Child-tending 1 to 5 years 
of age,’ by Dr. Muriel Radford (5 P.M., Jan. 5th); 
**The Need of a Clean and Wholesome Milk-supply—How to 
Obtain it,’ by Mr. Wilfred Buckley (2.30 P.M., Jan. 6th) ; 
and on ‘*The Nervous Development of the Child,’’ by Dr. 
H. Crichton Miller (5 P.M., Jan. 7th). Non-members can 
purchase tickets admitting to all open meetings, 7s. 6d., or 
Single meetings, ls., at the secretary’s table at the confer- 
ence, or can obtain them beforehand from the Conference 
Office, 9, Brunswick-square, W.C.1, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope and a postal order for the amount due 
are enclosed with the order. 
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INSANITARY HOUSING IN LANCASHIRE.—A some- 
what startling array of figures showing the insanitary state 
of much of the housing in Lancashire was presented by 
Mr, A. Legge, of the Housing Commissioner’s Sanitary 
Department, at a conference of delegates of local authorities 
of Lancashire and Cheshire held in Manchester last week. 
In 1911 the number of dwellings in Lancashire was 1,038,807, 
and in 1919 1,067,407. Of the latter the number of over- 
crowded houses—i.e., with more than two persons in one 
room (two children being counted as one adult)—was 41,000. 
The number of unhealthy areas scheduled was 514, covering 
554 acres, and comprising 20,772 dwellings. The number 
of houses per acre in these areas was 37°9, and the 
occupation rate was 497 persons per house—the new 
standard being 12 houses per. acre. The number of 
houses returned as totally unfit for habitation was 10,596 
occupied by 42,727 persons, the occupation rate being 
4:03 persons per house. There were 103,423 people living 
in unhealthy areas, and over 26,000 seriously defective 
houses; 23,904 were of the back-to-back or other types of 
non-through house, and approximately 50,000 houses con- 
tained two families without having been specially adapted 
therefor. To sum up, one person in every eight in Lanca- 
shire (according to these statistics) is living under conditions 
that are unfavourable to health, convenience, comfort, and 
a standard of high morality. 


MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY: ANNUAL DINNER.—The 
annual dinner of this society was held on Dec. 10th at the 
Holborn Restaurant, Lord Justice Atkin, the President, in 
the chair... Earl Russell proposed the toast of ‘‘ Medicine 
and the Law,” to which Mr. H. M. Cotton (the President of 
the Law Society) and Sir W. Hale-White replied. Sir Henry 
Duke (President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division) gave the toast of ‘‘ The Medico-Legal Society.’’ He 
said that there had been recent controversy as to whether 
His Majesty’s judges or the medical profession should decide 
as to the governing principle in criminology. He ventured to 
sav that the matter was not to be decided in either place. 
If there was to be a new rule in such a matter it was to be 
decided in a higher forum than either—decided in the minds 
of the people and in the Legislature. He said that there 
was a great area in the administration of justice in which 
the assistance of trained medical men was invaluable, and 
he felt also that in certain aspects of life doctors would 
do well to have legal assistance. This codperation was 
the object for which the Medico-Legal Society existed and 
which it steadily pursued. The President, in respond- 
ing, said that the society in combining members of two 
learned professions was, as far as he knew, unique. It 
was in a flourishing condition, with about 200 members, 
but there was still room for more. The society was chiefly 
concerned about the problems that touched the administra- 
tion of justice. There could be no more important factors 
in the well-being of the State, he supposed, than justice and 
health. In the Medico-Legal Society they did their modest 
utmost to serve both, and it was with that ideal that the 
society continued its operations. Dr. Henslowe Wellington 
proposed the health of ‘‘ The Guests,” and Mr. T. R. Hughes 
(chairman of the Bar Council) returned thanks. In response 
to a toast proposed by Mr. A. H. Trevor, speeches were made 
by Mr. Walter Schréder (honorary treasurer), Mr. Ernest 
Goddard (honorary secretary), and Dr. b. H. Spilsbury (joint 
honorary secretary). Dr. Spilsbury observed that he could 
not help feeling, especially when investigating criminal 
cases, how utterly behindhand the country was in regard to 
the knowledge of forensic medicine. Generally speaking 
the study of forensic medicine in this country had declined. 
The progress of forensic medicine, more than any other, 
was dependent upon the advance of science physics, 
medicine, chemistry, to mention a few branches. Whilst 
other sections of medicine had been making progress, 
forensic medicine had lagged behind, and he thought it 
was quite time it woke up. In the first place, accurate 
records were needed of observations in forensic medi- 
cine, so that gradually a body of records should be 
acquired which would enable sound conclusions to Le 
arrived at with regard to problems as they arose. We were 
continually being faced with difficulties because of the 





inadequacy of our knowledge, even of fundamental 
principles. There was, perhaps, only one branch of 
forensic medicine which had progressed—namely, the 
application of chemistry in regard to pathological 
medicine and toxicological knowledge. Dr. Spilsbury 


appealed to medical men to assist the society by supplying 
materials for discussion at the meetings, and by bringing 
forward cases which were not included in the records as 
being of too ordinary a character. It was only by the 
coéperation of men who were already studying forensic 
medicine, and of men who had investigated science in the 
different branches, that progress could be made in sucha 
society as theirs. There was a vast field in this country, 
and especially in London, for investigation. 
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THE Belfast Hospitals Gala Committee has 
presented a cheque for £4000 to the Royal Victoria Hospital 
and a similar sum to the Mater Misericordise Hospital, as 
the result of a very successful movement amongst the 
various clubs devoted to sport in the Belfast area. These 
munificent gifts are highly creditable to those engaged in 
this effort, and it is hoped that this appeal may become an 
annual one. It is gratifying to find that hospitals which are 
feeling the pinch of present-day economic conditions are able 
to tap new sources of revenue. - 


MANCHESTER APPEAL FOR RADIUM.—To the appeal 
for £30,000 made in November somewhat less than £8000 has 
so far been received. It is hoped that more of the larger 
business firms will subscribe. 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER.—At a 
laboratory meeting of this society, held in the Department of 
Pathology, University of Manchester, on Dec. 8th, Mr. J. P. 
Buckley demonstrated specimens of (a) chronic intussus- 
ception of the ileo-cecal region; (b) a peculiar gall-stone 
formed in the cystic duct; and (c) an epithelial odontome. 
Dr. J. H. Dible demonstrated the histology of brain 
changes in two cases of encephalitis lethargica. Mr. H. 
Platt discussed endosteal tumours, and presented specimens 
of myeloma, endosteal sarcoma, and osteitis fibrosa. Mr. 
C. Roberts demonstrated specimens of (a) renal sarcoma and 
(b) traumatic rupture ofthespleen. Dr. A. Sellers, the Presi- 
dent, described the histological appearances in Mr. Roberts’s 
case of renal sarcoma, and demonstrated specimens from a 
case of purulent meningitis due to the meningococcus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MANCHESTER MEDICAL 
STUDENTS.—The late Mrs. Caroline Dickenson, of Bourne- 
mouth, under her will in 1913 left a certain sum for the 
establishment of scholarships for the benefit of students at 
Manchester University and the Royal Infirmary. After 
delays due to several causes the trust will now become 
operative. There will be five trustees, one nominated in the 
will, two others nominated by the University, and two by 
the Royal Infirmary. The scheme comprises four scholar- 
ships, one each in anatomy, pathology, surgery, and 
medicine, the last a travelling scholarship. The holder of 
any of these scholarships (except that in anatomy) is 
required to carry out research. The full trust funds are 
not immediately available. Meantime a research travelling 
scholarship will be provided. The selected scholar will be 
required to prosecute research at Paris or at another 
approved medical school outside the United Kingdom. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.—In connexion with 
the changes in the curriculum, which will come into force 
next year, the council of the University have appointed Dr. 
C. G. Imrie, of Toronto University, as lecturer on applied 
physiology in the University with charge of the physiological 
laboratories at the Royal Infirmary and Royal Hospital. 
The work will be carried out at these institutions under the 
direction of Professor J. B. Leathes, who has been elected on 
the staffs of both institutions as honorary physiologist. 
The structural alterations which are now in active progress 
will provide laboratory accommodation at each institution 
for all students doing clinical hospital practice, together 
with research laboratories for the staff. In future medical 
students will begin their clinical work at the end of the 
second year and during the succeeding year and a half will 
combine courses of applied anatomy and applied physiology 
with those of elementary clinical studies. ; 


BRISTOL MEDICAL SCHOOL: ANNUAL DINNER.— 
On Dec. 9th the annual dinner of the Bristol Medical School 
was held in the Colston Hall, Bristol. About 200 students, 
past and present, met under the presidency of Dr. George 
Parker. The guest of the evening was Sir Kobert Jones, 
whose health was proposed by Mr. C. Ferrier Walters. Sir 
Robert Jones, in proposing the toast of ‘‘The Medical School 
and other University Departments,” gave an amusing 
account of the difficulties which attended the search for a 
name for that branch of surgery which has come to be 
described as ‘‘ military orthopsedics.’’? In this connexion he 
paid a tribute to the work of Mr. E. W. Hey Groves. He 
also referred to the part played by the Vice-chancellor, Sir 
[sambard Owen, and the members of the Wills family, in 
the recent expansions of the University; to the scientific 
work of former members of the Bristol School such as 
Budd, Symonds, and Prichard, and to the international 
reputation of the researches of its present Dean, Professor 
Edward Fawcett. Professor Fawcett replied on~-behalf of 
the Medical School, and Professor A. M. Tyndall for the 
other departments, the latter saying that he looked for 
closer coédperation between medicine on the one hand and 
chemistry and hisown department of physics on the other. 
Mr. EF, Richardson Cross next proposed the health of ‘‘ The 
Past and Present Students,’ to which Dr. D. T. Price and 
Miss Golding and Mr. G. B. Bush replied. To the health of 
‘The President,”’ proposed by Dr. Carey Coombs, Dr. Parker 
responded briefly. 
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SouTH AFRICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS.—The ques- 


tion of the formation of a South African Medical Associg- 
tion, which would mean the breaking away from the British 
Medical Association, =was one of the principal matters 
discussed by this congress at Durban. The proposal came 
from the Transvaal, and was not very favourably regarded 
by the representatives of the other Provinces of the Union. 
The result of the discussion was the postponement of 
further consideration of the project for another year. ‘The 
suggestion advanced by the advocates of the change was. 
that a South African Association, with its own constitution, 
would be likely to attract a larger medical membership in 
the Union than the Association as at present constituted. 


WATER-SUPPLY OF BIDEFORD (DEVON).—The 
water-supply of Bideford has for about fifty years been 
under discussion by the local town council. On Dec. 2nd, how- 


ever, a scheme known as the Jennett’s Stream Scheme was. 


approved, at an estimated cost of £37,500. This will give the 
town a storage supply of 29,000,000 gallons. It was stated 
that the scheme was prepared in 1913, when the cost of the 
undertaking would have been between £13,000 and £15,000. 


THE LATE Dr. H. E. JOHNSON.—Hubert Edwyn 
Johnson died at sea, near Marseilles, on Nov. llth. After 
graduating M.B., Ch.B. Edin. in 1908, Dr. Johnson practised 
at Callington, Cornwall, where he held several appoint- 
ments, being district medical officer and public vaccinator 
of the Liskeard union, police surgeon, &c. Recently he 
broke down in health and went to Australia, but was 
advised to return home and died on the return voyage. His. 
widow is at Marseilles, herself very ill, and much sympathy 
is felt for her in Callington and the district, where Dr. 
Johnson was highly esteemed. : 

ToRQUAY MEDICAL BATHS.—At the last meetin 
of the Torquay Town Council, it was stated that the tota 


loss on the medical baths, since their opening in 1916, 


amounted to £7500. It was alleged that the black smoke 
from the chimney of the electricity ganergyng station, 
and the resulting dust, was the cause of the unsatisfactory 
state of the baths. The Electricity Committee had been 
called upon to abate the nuisance. HEventually the council 
decided to confer with the borough accountant upon the 


financial aspect of the undertaking, and also to consider 


whether the baths should remain open or whether they 
should be let or closed. \ 


BATH PENSIONS HOSPITAL.—A meeting was: 
recently held at the Bath Pensions Hospital, at which the 
medical superintendent (Lieutenant-Colonel A. Milne- 
Thompson), who presided, appealed for funds and helpers. 
to assist the bed patients to do productive work. It was 
pointed out that during the war there was no lack of interest 
shown by the public in providing work of the kind, but now 
that the war is over the men are in danger of being 
forgotten. Employment is all the more necessary for these 
patients because they are in hospital for long periods, 
separated by distance from their friends, and unable to find 
mental occupation easily. The ladies of Bath have under- 
taken to revive interest in the men, and it is expected that 
the necessary funds and helpers will be forthcoming. 


THE LATE Dr. A. W. MATHER.—Dr. Alexander 
William Mather, who was in partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Dr. T. H. Kirk, at Norton-on-Tees, met with his 
death under tragic circumstances on Dec. 5th. While Dr. 
Mather was entering the garage with a lighted candle in 
his hand an explosion occurred, presumably on account of 
the presence of benzol vapour. He was severely burned and 
died from shock. Dr. Mather was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated M.B., Ch.B. in 1912 and 
proceeded to the M.D. four years later. Before going to 
Norton-on-Tees he successively held appointments at the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, St. Mary’s Hospital, Man- 
chester, and at the Infirmary, Middlesbrough. 


HEALTH OF DorRsET.—Dr. -J. E. Robinson, the 
county medical officer of health for Dorset, presented his 
annual report for 1919 at the last meeting of the Dorset 
County Council. Dr. Robinson estimates the population of 
the county at 208,423 (111,339 urban, 97,184 rural). 3494 births 
were registered against 3529 in the previous year. ‘The 
deaths numbered 2854, compared with 3807 in 1918. 235 deaths 
were due to influenza, compared with 433 in the previous 
12 months. There were fewer deaths from phthisis and 
pneumonia, but an increase in deaths from bronchitis. Dr. 
Robinson reports that 275 cases of tuberculosis were notified 
in Dorset during 1919, compared with 358 in 1918. The number 
of deaths was 251, being nine less than the previous year. 
41 cases of non-pulmonary tuberculosis were notified. Dr. 
Robinson adds that, judging by the cases sent from the 
Poole district, there appears to be urgent need for the 
establishment of open-air schools, and the provision of 
meals for the school children in that borough. 
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i THE LATE SIR FREDERICK TAYLOR. 
} THE following communication from one who worked 
for a long time at Guy’s Hospital under Sir Frederick 
Taylor will be read with interest and pleasure :— 

I should like to be permitted to supplement your 
able résumé of the late Sir Frederick Taylor’s career 
| from the point of view of one who was his clinical 
elerk, and subsequently house physician, at about the 
/mid-period of his long tenure of office as physician to 
| Guy’s Hospital. To his junior clerk he was a critical 
and somewhat austere master, to his senior clerk an 
erudite but rather mystifying teacher, to his house 
| physician a source of life-long inspiration in the intricate 
/ pro’s and con’s of clinical medicine. As evidence 
‘of the remarkable esteem in which he was held 
| by his house physicians I may mention the imposing 
, concourse which assembled at Guy’s to accompany him 
“in his last round of the wards. 
| The source of his intellectual influence lay in two 
‘closely interwoven characteristics, his infinite care 
‘in the mastery of detail, and his devotion to truth. 
‘His mind was always collecting, balancing, and 
weighing evidence, and his clinical conclusions were 
»consequently extraordinarily illuminating for those 
i who understood his methods ; his opinion was so nicely 
poised that the slight touch which he gave to the scale, one 
‘way or the other, might require considerable experience 
‘for its appreciation. All this does and does not come 
out in his ‘‘ Practice of Medicine.’’ To the student this 
) work appears concise and dogmatic, but to those who 
: know his meticulous care in expression each statement 
-is a summing-up of an extensive experience and an 
‘elaborate process of reasoning. I cannot, of course, 
“speak of the value set upon his professional opinion by 
vhis colleagues, but I may say that I have often been 
struck by the way in which they all seemed to rely on 
/him in times of personal sickness. 

) To those who knew him well I believe that Sir 
Frederick Taylor’s intellectual capability was equalled, 
if not overshadowed, by his other qualities. His exacti- 
, tude was moral as well as mental, his kindliness 
‘severely simple and eminently practical; he had a 
- well-developed sense of humour and a great faculty of 
)unbending with his juniors, to many of whom he was 
‘not only a professional and personal example, but a 
_ beloved and valued friend. 

. Clifton, Dec. 14th. J. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
TUESDAY, DEC. 14TH. 
REJECTION OF THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH BILL. 


Viscount SANDHURST moved the second reading of the 
Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill. After 
describing in detail the proposals contained in various 
clauses of the Bill, the noble lord said that Clause 8, which 
deals with the treatment of incipient mental disorder, was 
an endeavour to deal more efficiently, more humanely, more 
judiciously, and more justly with this kind of case. Dealing 
with Clause 9, the hospital clause, the noble lord admitted 
that it was a controversial clause, but said it had been much 
changed since the Bill was first introduced. In regard to 
Clause 10 (regulation of sale of clinical thermometers) its 
provisions, he said, were supported by the Association 
representing the manufacturers of this country in that 
particular business. The number of defective clinical 
thermometers was 40 per cent. some years ago ; now it was 
only 2 per cent. The pre-war charge for testing thermo- 
meters was ls. each; now it was only 3d. each. He believed 
that the thermometers produced by the best British firms 
were now only defective to the extent of 0°5 per cent. He 
denied that the Bill would add fresh burdens either to the 
taxpayer or the local ratepayer. 

Lord STRACHIE, in moving the rejection of the Bill, 
claimed that Clause 9 was opposed by large bodies like the 
Poor-law Union. It was impossible for the County Councils 
to give that individual attention to hospitals and infirmaries 
which was given by the guardians on the spot. These pro- 
posals were bound to increase the local rates. If the 
guardians were to have their hospitals taken over and they 
were still to remain under their statutory obligation to look 
after the sick poor, they would have to build other hospitals 
or infirmaries. The County Councils had definitely made 
the statement that if they had to take over these hospitals 
they would expect to get a grant from the Exchequer. 
As to the Clause dealing with clinical thermometers, the 
noble lord described it as grandmotherly interference. 

Lord HARRIS asked if the infirmaries were to be taken 
over from the Poor-law authorities, what about the patients 
which those authorities were now treating? He would be 
very surprised if the medical officer of the county did not 
ask for extra staff as soon as more patients were put 
under his charge. 

Lord GAINFORD said the Marquis of CREWE, who had been 
obliged to leave the House, had asked him to say that, 
although many of their lordships who formed the opposition 
were not unfriendly to the Bill, and were not anxious to 
consider it in a hostile or critical spirit, but rather to help 
the Government to improve it as far as they could, they did 
feel that it was unfair to ask the House to pass the Bill 
through all its stages before Christmas. 

The Marquis of SALISBURY regretted that the Bill had been 
introduced in such a form. Some of its provisions were 
good, and he would be very sorry if an adverse fate befell 
them; but others he might describe as very objectionable. 
The Bill could not go through in its present form. He 
would like the Government to drop the controversial part of 
the Bill, and only pass those clauses on which there was a 
general agreement. There was a great deal to be said 
for Clause 8, but it raised very important questions which 
required to be treated with great care. Unless the safe- 
guards were very carefully scrutinised great injustice might 
be done. The proposal to take. over the Poor-law hospitals 
and make them into general hospitals supported by the 
rates made an enormous difference to the whole question of 
the future of our hospitals. They ought not to take such a 
step at the very moment when a Committee was sitting to 
decide the future of the voluntary hospitals. 

Earl CuRZON, the Leader of the House, agreed that if their 
lordships would take the second reading of the Bill that 
night he would postpone the Committee Stage until after 
the Christmas adjournment. 

The Earl of SELBORNE said he doubted if such a remark- 
able Bill had been introduced into Parliament during the 
past 30 years. It was a controversial and inartistic measure. 

On a division the second reading of the Bill was rejected 
by 57 votes to 41, and Lord STRACHIE’S motion for rejection 
was then agreed to without a division. 
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DISCUSSION ON MINISTRY OF HEALTH BILL. 
THE House considered the Ministry of Health 


cellaneous Provisions) Bill as amended in Standing 
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Application to Ireland. 

Mr. D. M. Wiusow (Solicitor-General for Ireland) moved 
a new Clause to provide that the Bill should apply with 
certain modifications to Ireland. The Clause, among other 
things provides, with respect to the treatment of incipient 
mental disorder that the Lord Lieutenant, or any officer or 


officers appointed by him for those purposes, shall be 
snbstituted for the Minister, and references to the Lord 
Chancellor and to the Judge or Masters in Lunacy shall be 
construed as references to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and to any judge authorised to exercise jurisdiction with 
respect to lunatics or the Registrar in Lunacy; that the 
references to the Public Health Act, 1875, in Part I. of the 
Second Schedule of the Act, shall be construed as references 
to the corresponding sections of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Acts, 1878 to 1919; that references to the Lunacy Acts, 1890 to 
1911, shall be construed as a reference to the Lunacy (Ireland) 
Acts, 1821 to 1901; that the council of a county shall have 
power to resolve that an annual sum of such amount 
as they may determine with the approval of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland shall be raised off their 
county to be paid as a salary to the surgeon of the county 
infirmary ; and the limit imposed upon the amount of any 
such salary by Section 86 of the Grand Jury (Ireland) Act, 
1836, as adapted by the Local Government (Adaptation of Irish 
Enactments) Order, 1899, shall be repealed. He said the 
main provisions of the new Clause provided machinery to 
enable the benefits given under the Bill to be applied to 
Ireland. Under an Act of 1836 the surgeons of the county 
infirmaries in Ireland were paid a salary of £75 a year, and 
the object was to enable the county council to increase that 
sum.—The Clause was read a second time and agreed to. 


Incipient Mental Disorder. 

On Clause 8, which deals with the treatment of incipient 
mental disorder, Mr. MYERS moved to leave out the Clause. 
He said the Clause was quite inadequate. It would not 
achieve its purpose, and even if it did it was not a fraction 
of what the victims of shell-shock were entitled to.—Mr. R. 
RICHARDSON, in seconding, said that poor soldiers would be 
driven into homes where they would be in terrible dread of 
being exploited by the people who were running those places. 
—Colonel LESLIE WILSON, on behalf of the Government, 


contended that these men, and all those who entered these, 


institutions, were safeguarded as far as it was possible to 
safeguard them. It would only have been possible to go 
further by the expenditure either by the State or by the 
local authorities of a very large sum of money for the 
establishment and maintenance of special homes for this 
particular object, and he did not believe that such expendi- 
would have been acceded to by the House.—Mr. RAWLINSON, 
in supporting the amendment, said that the Clause was a 
distinctly dangerous one. The lunacy law in this country was 
designed to prevent anything like unlicensed houses for 
lunatics. This Clause allowed certain people who were not 
under the controt of the Lunacy Act to receive lunatics. 
The Lunacy Commissioners had experience of this work, 
but these men who set up these institutions were not to be 
responsible to those Commissioners; they were to be 
responsible to the Ministry of. Health, who had little or no 
experience of lunacy. If they had an Opposition this sort of 
thing would not be allowed to go on.—Mr. ORMSBY-GORE 
said it was quite clear that no shell-shocked soldier would 
come under the operation of this Clause, which was limited 
to persons suffering from mental disorder which was 
incipient in character and of recent origin. Practically all 
the shell-shock cases were being dealt with in special 
neurasthenic hospitals under the Ministry of Pensions, and 
would remain under that Ministry until they were cured. 
They were legislating here for the type of person who might 
or might not become a lunatic. There were many of these 
cases, especially among young persons. There were also 
cases of adolescent insanity and delirium tremens. The 
way to deal with shell-shock cases was to secure a limited 
number of seaside boarding-houses, with the most grand- 
motherly landladies they could get, properly certified by the 
Ministry of Health. Once they got them into the atmosphere 
of an institution and on the slope that led to lunacy all 
chance of curing such a case or of holding it back was gone.— 
Mr. T. THOMSON argued that the ex-Service man was not 
being dealt with adequately by the Ministry of Pensions, and 
this Clause was only attempting to touch the fringe of the 
question. lt would be better to leave this alone entirely in 
order to get a more comprehensive and effective scheme next 
session. 

Harl WINTERTON moved, and Major MOLSON seconded, the 
adjournment of the debate as a protest against the absence of 
the Minister of Pensions, but the motion was rejected by 
LO4 votes to 18. 

Lieutenant-Colonel FREMANTLE said that it was seen by 
ryone that the fringe of lunacy could not be dealt with by 
inacy laws and lunacy systems. It must be dealt with 
ltirely separately. That was no new discovery. The whole 
of modern treatment was in that direction. 
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by the Medico-Psychological Association dated 1918, and it 
dealt with the different points summed up in this Bill. The 
early symptoms of disorder often occurred long before — 
certification was possible, and medical opinion was that — 
they must deal with this point apart from the compulsory . 
or penal clauses of the lunacy laws from the social point of — 
view. They ought to be treated as mental disorders, and 
that was what the Bill did. The best treatment for these — 
people was in private houses and in family life. Many of 
these cases, instead of being once and for all labelled as — 
lunatics, were curable and would be cured, but they wanted 
the homes to be under guidance and control. The proposals 
of the Bill were grossly inadequate.: They hardly touched 
the real poor, the real working classes as they used to under- 
stand them. A physician with whom he had been in corre-. 
spondence had written to him to say that he agreed that 
this Clause was a very workable start, and he hoped it would 
go through all right.—Captain ELLIOT said this was not an 
untried experiment. It was a system which had been in 
operation for the last 54 years in Scotland. In Scotland the 
position had been very much more advanced than anything 
suggested in this Bill. The private case could be consigned 
to a private residence for not exceeding six months on one 
medical certificate under Section 13 of the Lunacy Law of © 
1866. It had worked so wellin practice that many cases of 
people who could afford it had been sent from England to: 
take advantage of this temporary residence, where they were: 
not certified as lunatics and had a chance, if they recovered, 
of going back into normal life without the asylum stigma 
attaching to them.—Earl WINTERTON: Have these institu- 
tions in Scotland dealt with the class of patient which the 
Minister wishes to deal with uuder this Clause, the poorer: 
class of the population who cannot afford it?—Captain ELLIorT 
said the people were undoubtedly better off than the poorer 
classes, but in the cases to which the Minister was referring, 
the soldier under the Ministry of Pensions, there would be’ 
funds available for their treatment. 

Dr, NATHAN RAW said, as one who had’ been attending 
many thousands of certified lunatics in and out of asylums, 
he might inform the House of the real meaning of this 
Clause. He contended that this Clause had no reference 
whatever to the Lunacy Acts. Its whole object was to treat. 
mental disorder exactly as they would treat any other 
disease that the human body was subject to. There was no 
form of compulsion whatever, and the object of the 48 hours’ 


detention was that ifa person undergoing treatment in one 


of these institutions or homes suddenly became suicidal or 
homicidal it would be obviously unsafe to allow him to walk 
out, and in these special cases 48 hours’ notice should be 
given so that his friends might be communicated with and 
he might be taken away. The 48 hours’ detention was 
simply to protect the man himself or the community from a 
possible murder. He impressed upon the House the great 
importance of giving everyone a chance who was attacked, 
as any of them might be at any time, with incipient mental 
disorder to get well. The only alternative, as the law at 
present stood, was that any person suffering from incipient 
mental disorder must go into a lunatic asylum. A rich 
person could fit up his house as a private lunatic asylum, 
with nurses and doctors, but the poor could not do that. 
They had no alternative but to be certified and put in an 
asylum. In the case of a person who was certified as a 
lunatic there was the very greatest difficulty in getting 
employment again in any capacity, and the object of this 
Clause was to try and first of all cure insanity in the earlier 
stages, so as to prevent it becoming incurable and to prevent 
the stigma of lunacy falling on persons who had unfor- 
tunately been attacked with incipient mental disorder. 
He impressed upon the House the great importance of 
passing this reform, which would be of enormous benefit to. 
the community. 

Dr. ADDISON said that though this question did not apply 
only to war cases, during the war this method was used 
particularly for the treatment of these mental disorders, and 
the evidence became overwhelming as to ‘the necessity for 
encouraging this class of treatment. There was the greatest 
necessity for these men not being labelled lunatics. With 
regard to the 48 hours’ notice, that was the maximum time 
detention might be made, except in the cases mentioned 
by Dr. Raw, and the regulations provided for in Paragraph 4 
of the Clause, which had to be laid on the table of the House 
and be approved by the House, would set down the conditions 
clearly.—Major HAMILTON: Could not the right honourable 
gentleman insert some such words as these, ‘ if fit to leave, 
or, if not so fit, if he delivers 48 hours’ notice?—Dr. ADDISON 
said he would give that suggestion careful consideration: 

On a division, the motion to leave out Clause 8 was 
negatived by 88 votes to 24. | 

Colonel L. WILSON moved an amendment enabling anyone 
in the institutions for the treatment of incipient’ mental 
disorder to come out at any time on giving notice in writing, 
except that where a person, in the opinion of the super-. 
intendent, or other person aforesaid, was vot in a fit state 


He had a report‘ to leave he might be detained for a period not exceeding 
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\jhours from the date of the notice.—The amendment was 

‘reed to. 

) Major ENTWISTLE moved a new Subsection to provide that, 
cept in cases of homicidal mania, no person should be 
rtified as a lunatic under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 to 1911, 

hile detained in any institution, home, or house under the 
ause. He said it was’ important that there should be no 
spicion that these homes were an easy way to get into a 
natic asylum. This safeguard was the most important 

@t could be inserted in the Bill.—Mr. RAwt.inson 
)zonded.—The amendment was rejected on a division by 

votes to 23. 

Li Provision of Hospitals. 

| On Clause 9, which deals with the power of county councils 

} provide hospitals and ambulances, Mr. ORMSBy-GORE 

ioved to leave out the Clause. He said that the Minister 

shed to break up the Poor-law, but instead of doing it 
enly and honestly he had done it in piecemeal fashion. 

)2 had treated boards of guardians most unfairly. He 

| lieved that Dr. Addison had been completely misinformed 

} to what he was likely to get out of this Clause. Do not 

|; them forget that in their zeal to scrap the Poor-law they 

| d to see that provision was made for people who could not 

}ford to pay at all. The Minister was obsessed with the 

fsa of having a hit at the guardians and of tinkering with 

e hospital system of the country.—Mr. LORDEN seconded. 

-the present time the country could not stand all this 

| pense. 

;Dr. ADDISON urged that every body of men who had 

(vestigated this matter had, without exception, come to the 
nclusion that the only effective way to procure the proper 

‘alth development of the country was to associate the 

/ispital system with the proper health authority. There 

yore 635 Poor-law unions and they did not want to have 

|) separate hospital authorities. The supplies of skilled 

}rsonnel and highly trained staff available in the country 

e general hospital service was extremely small, and it 

hould not go round all these 635 hospital authorities. The 

uit of area for these purposes must bea county. These 

Woposals were along the line of the proper development of 

/e health services of the country, and he asked the House to 

ive its support to the Clause.—Dr. Raw sincerely hoped the 

jouse would give the Minister the powers he sought to meet 

“e great emergency of to-day. The expense incurred 









\ptain ELLIOT said the problem was only just beginning 
‘nen they had taken over the hospitals by the county 
‘uncils. A new set of problems would then arise. The 
Loblem ot hospital administration would be very large and 
“ry complicated, and there would be a very complicated 
ftwork of problems as to what share the medical profession 
As to take in the administration of the hospitals which had 
Fen taken over, because they would be controlled largely 
| @ committee of the county council on which the medical 
“en staffing the hospitals and doing the work would need 
| have pretty large representation.—On a division the 
‘otion to leave out the Clause was rejected by 70 votes to 28. 
pan amendment moved by Mr. MYERS to leave out Sub- 
Fetion 5, which gives power to recover the cost of main- 
Mnance in hospital of persons receiving treatment in 
| )spitals maintained by the county councils, was negatived 
|. @ division by 76 votes to 18. 


z) 


On Clause 10, which deals with the regulation of sale of 
nical thermometers, Mr. LORDEN moved to leave out the 
}ause.—Mr. HOPKINS seconded.—Mr. ORMSBY-GORE hoped 
at the Minister would retain the Clause, which was quite 
/é@ most useful Clause in the whole Bill, and the only one 
tally worth having. A medical man had told him that 
|fore the war 40 per cent. of the clinical thermometers 


| Clinical Thermometers. 


anufactured inthis country were unreliable and inaccurate. 

Iring the war the Government came to the conclusion 

at they should test thermometers, and they established a 

)sting station at Kew which was really valuable.—The 
otion to delete the Clause was negatived. 

On the motion of Dr. ADDISON an amendment was agreed 

applying the Clause to Scotland. 

The report stage of the Bill was concluded. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Bill Mr. 
*MSBY-GORE and Captain ELLIOT protested against the late 
urs at which these great measures were taken. 

Colonel FREMANTLE said that the country had been told 


ry 





at the Ministry of Health was to be a real Ministry of 
fealth and not merely the Local Government Board carried 


/: under another name, and that it was to coérdinate all the 
valth services of the country, to work them altogether and 
| makethem a far greater force than ever before. This Bill 
/48 @ very poor vindication of that declaration. It was not 
/@ fault of the Minister in charge of the Bill, nor of the 
) wWwernment, with the mass of legislation before Parlia- 
(ent, but those who were specially concerned in the 
\tblic health of the country were bound to point out that 
18 was a very inadequate instalment of that undertaking. 
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“transtening these institutions would be infinitesimal.— 
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There were enormous commitments overdue in view of all 
the declarations made. Tuberculosis had been shelved 
time and again. The Milk and Dairies Bill was passed in 
1915 after many years as the first instalment of the preven- 
| tion of tuberculosis. Again that had been shelved this year. 
Then there was the question of Poor-law organisation. The 
organisation of the local authorities had again been shelved, 
and they had the whole scheme for the organisation of the 
medical services waiting for all these things. They had got 
the third reading of this Bill inan emasculated form. 
The Bill was read a third time, and the House rose at 
oe ot after having discussed the measure throughout the 
night. 





Dental Legislation. 

Replying to questions by Mr. RAFFAN and others as to 
when it was proposed to introduce legislation to carry out 
the recommendations of the Departmental Committee on 
the Dentists Act, 1878, Dr. ADDISON said: In accordance 
with the promise made by me with the concurrence of the 
Lord Privy Seal to a deputation representing a large body of 
Members the Bill dealing with this subject will be intro- 
duced so as to enable it to be printed before the recess in 
order that those interested may have an opportunity of 
examining the proposals. The Bill will be introduced in a 
few days. 

Patent Medicines. 

Sir PHILIP MAGNUS asked the Prime Minister whether, 
having regard to the importance of the subject in the 
interests of public health and the delay that had occurred in 
dealing with it, he would arrange for the introduction early 
next session of a Bill to give effect to the reeommendations, 
or to some of the recommendations, of the Select Committee 
on Patent Medicines.—Dr. ADDISON replied: It is proposed 
to introduce next session a Bill giving effect to the proposals 
which have now been agreed with the parties concerned. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 9TH. 
Photographs of Unidentified Men. 

Mr. HAILWOOD asked the Minister of Pensions if it was 
intended to take photographs of soldiers who were inmates 
of mental hospitals and whose identity was not known ; and 
whether such photographs would be published in the form 
of a gazette to be obtained by the relatives of missing 
soldiers.—Mr. MACPHERSON replied: There are only four 
unidentified men who have been admitted to mental insti- 
tutions since August lst, 1914, and these are not ex-Service 
men. ; 

Buttrills Convalescent Treatment Centre. 

Major CoPE asked the Minister of Pensions if he would 
state the cost of the conversion of the Buttrills Camp, Barry, 
Glamorgan, into a convalescent treatment and training 
centre for the wounded.—Sir ALFRED MOND (First Com- 
missioner of Works) replied: The total estimated cost of 
conversion is £62,150, including equipment and furnishing 
and payments tothe Disposals Board in respect of hutting, &c. 

Sanitary Accommodation in Factories. 

Lord HENRY CAVENDISH-BENTINCK asked the Secretary for 
the Home Department whether the report of His Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Factories on the conditions of sanitary 
accommodation in factories and workshops revealed a 
deplorably low standard among local authorities in many 
parts of the country; and whether, and in how many 
instances, advantage had been taken of Sections 4 and 5 of 
the Factory and Workshop Act by the Home Office acting in 
default and recovering from the local authority.—Mr. 
SHORTT replied: The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. As regards the latter part, many 
notices of defects have been sent to the local authorities, but 
in the event of their not taking steps to remedy them, all 
that the inspectors can do is to serve notices on the factory 
and workshop occupiers requiring them to provide suitable 
accommodation. The root of the mischief lies in the fact 
that in the districts concerned the system of drainage is 
insufficient—that is to say, the conditions in the factories 
and workshops are due to circumstances for which the local 
authorities are responsible, and can only be remedied by the 
local authorities adopting improved standards. On this side 
the matter falls within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Health, who have it, I understand, at present under con- 
sideration and are about to confer with the Home Office with 
a view to joint action. 

Typhus in Poland. 

Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he would state what progress 
had been made by the League of Nations in collecting the 
sum of £2,000,000 to conduct the campaign against typhus in 
Poland and also the sum of £250,000 required: for immediate 
use in that campaign; and what exactly was the relation 
between the larger and the smaller of those funds.—Mr. 
HARMSWORTH replied: I understand that the appeal made 
by the Council of the League of Nations has not met with 
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the success that was anticipated, and that the whole question 
is still under consideration by the Assembly at Geneva. 


Monpbay, DEc. 13TH. 


Remuneration of Insurance Practitioners. 


Lieutenant-Colonel BURGOYNE asked the Minister of 
Health whether he was aware that in a number of instances 
the panel doctors in London, under the London Insurance 
Committee, were in many cases still unpaid for their services 
to the State; and what steps he proposed immediately to 
meet these arrears of payment.—Dr. ADDISON replied: The 
method of calculation of remuneration of insurance prac- 
titioners in force for 1920 enables a prompt settlement, to be 
made quarter by quarter, of the sum agreed to be paid, and I 
am informed that these payments have been made. There 
were certain balances outstanding in London for 1919, which 
under the old system of calculating remuneration could not 
be finally computed until recently, but they were paid last 
week, except in cases where particulars are still awaited 
from individual practitioners. 
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Successful applicants for vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 


Cummins, 8. L,,A.M.S., has been appointed David Davies Professor 
of Tuberculosis in the Welsh National School of Medicine, and 
Chief Medieal Officer of the Welsh National Association for 
Combating Consumption. 

FRASER, F. R.,M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. Edin., to the University Chair of 
Medicine, tenable at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical School. 

DE GLANVILLE, L..R. G., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Honorary Medical 
Officer to the Newton Abbot (Devon) Hospital and Dispensary. 

JOHNSTON, C. H. F., M.D., B.S. Lond., Medical Officer to the Frome 
Workhouse and Children’s Homes. 

Lex, S. W. T., M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. Queen’s Univ., Belfast, Medical 
Officer, Southern Rhodesia, under the British South Africa 
Company. 

PEARSON, L. G., M.D. Durh., Clinical Assistant at St. John’s Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin, Leicester-square. 

PEEBLES, D. J., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., Medical Superintendent of 
Salterley Grange Sanatorium, Cheltenham. 

Pocock, H. I., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Honorary Medical Officer 
to the Newton Abbot (Devon) Hospital and Dispensary. 

RoaERS, B. M. H., M.D., B.Ch. Oxf., Regional Medical Officer for 
Bristol, Bath, Gloucestershire, and Somerset. 

RYLAND, A., F.R.C.S. Edin.,-Aurist and Laryngologist to the College 
of Nursing, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

WALTERS, ENID M., M.B., B.S. Lond., Assistant Medical Officer at 
the Dorset County Mental Hospital, Dorchester. x 


Certifying Surgeons under the Factoryand Worshop Acts: ‘THOMAS, 
A., M.B., B.S.Lond. (Aberystwyth); Kirx, G. W. L., M.B., 
Ch.B. Leeds (Bellingham); Rossin, J. C., M.D. Edin. (Bathgate). 
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For jurther information refer to the advertisement columns. 
Bath, Royal Mineral Water Hospital.—Res.M.O. £200. 
Birmingham City Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Little Bromwich. 

—Temporary Female Asst. M.O. £350. 


Birmingham General Hospital.—Res. Anesth. Also H.P. £100. 


ae Queen’s Hospital.—H.P., H.S., and Cas. H.S. £90 
each. 
Blackburn County Borough.—Female Asst. M.O.H. £803 7s. 6d. 


Bradford City Education Committee.—Female Asst.Sch.M.O. £600. 

Burnley, Victoria Hospital.—H.S. £250. 

Camberwell Infirmary, Brunswick-square, 
Locum Tenens Asst. M.O. £7 7s. a week, 

Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham-road, London, S.W.—Director of 
Research Inst. and Director of Path. Dept. £1200 and £800 
respectively. 

Colonial Service.—M.O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern- 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &c. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital.—Res. H.P. £250. 

Croydon County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

Doncaster Royal Infirmary and Dispensary.—Asst. H.S. £225. 

Gateshead Oounty Borough Mental Hospital, Stannington 
North umberland.—Asst. M.O. £400. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway, N.—Anesth. £10 10s, 

Gutldjorad, Royal Surrey County Hospital.—H.S. £150. 

Highgate Hospital, Dartmouth Park Hill, N.—Two Asst. Med. Supts. 

Home Office, S.W.—Med. Inspectors. £500, &c. 

paar for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—Cas. M.O. 

Huddersfield County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 

Kingston-wpon- Hull, City and County.—Asst. Tuberc. O. £550. 

Leicester, North Evington Poor-law Infirmary.—Res. M.O. £300 

Lincoln County Hospital.—Jun. H.S. £150. S 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth and Seventh Asst 
M.O.’s. £300. ; 

London (Royal Free) School of Medicine for Women.—Prof. of Obstet. 

_ and Gynec. and Direc. of the Obstet. and Gynec. Unit. £2000, 
“Manchester Medical Mission.—Doctor. £54 12s. 


Camberwell, S.E.— 





Manchester, Prestwich County Asylum.—Asst.M.O. £572 188. Alge 
Locum Tenens. £8 8s: per week. .* 

Manchester Royal Infirmary.—Asst. Res. Surg. O. £200. Hon. 
Asst. S. H.S. to Special Departments. £50. .- 

Margate, Royal Sea Bathing Hospital for Surgical Tuberculosis — 
Female 8. £200. _ 

Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland-road, E.—Cas. O. and Res 
Aneesth. £120. Also Asst. 8. - 

Napsbury Mental Hospital, Napsbury, near St. Albans.—Third Assi 
M.O. £ 


Newark Hospital and Dispensary.—Res. H.S. £200. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Walke, 
Gate.—Res. Med. Asst. £350. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Hospital for Sick Children.—Jun. Res. M.O 
£2 


00. 

Nottingham City Asylum.—Second Asst. M.O. £400. 

Oxfordshire Education Committee.—Sch. Dent. £450. 

Pembroke and Pembrokeshire County Education Authority — 
M.O.H. and Sch. M.O. £600. 

Perth County and City Royal Infirmary.—Sen. and Jun. H.S.’s 
£6 6s. and £5 5s. respectively. : 

Perth, Murray Royal Mental Hospital.—Asst. P. £300. 

Portsmouth Royal Hospital.—Two H.S.’s. £150. 

Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, E— 
Hon. Radiologist. £100. 

Queen Mary’s Hospital for the East End, Stratford, EH.—Hon 
Ophthal. S. Also M.O. to Massage Dept. | 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital.—Asst. P. and Asst. Director of Medica 
Professorial Clinic. 

St. Mark’s Hospital for Cancer, Fistula, and Other Diseases of th 
Rectum, City-road, H.C.—H.S. £250. , 

St. Thomas’s Hospital Clinical Medical Unit.—Sen. Asst. and Jun 
Asst. £600 and £450 respectively. 

Seamen's Hospital Society, Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich.—? 
Also Anesth. 50 gs. 

Sheffield City.—M.O.H. £1100. 

Sheffield Royal Hospital.—Asst. Cas. O. £150. ' 

South Eastern Hospital for Children, Sydenham, S.E.—Res, M.C 
£50. 

Southport General Infirmary.—Jun. H.8. £175. 

South Shields, Ingham Infirmary and South Shields and West 
Dispensary.—H.S. £175. 

Sunderland Royal Infirmary.—Sen. H.S.and H.P. £250 and £26 
respectively. 

Warrington Infirmary and Dispensary.—Jun, H.S. £200. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—P. Also Hot 
Obstetric Registrar. 

Westminster City Union, 369, Fulham-road, S.W.—Second Ass 
M.O. £300. : 

Weston-super-Mare Hospital.—H.S. £180. 


The Chief Inspector‘of Factories, Home Office, 8.W., gives notic 
of vacancies for Certifying Surgeons under the Factory an 
Workshop Acts at Ripley and at Marple. 


Hirths, Hlarriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


BROADBENT.—On Dec. 11th, at Stanley Lodge, St. Albans, to Dr. ar 
Mrs. Broadbent—a daughter. 

CHODAK GREGORY.— On Monday, Dec. 6th, to Henry Alexis Chode 
Gregory, M.C., M.B., Ch.B., M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P., and Haz 
Haward Chodak Gregory, M.D., M.R.C.P., of 16, Gord 
Mansions, W.C. 1—a son. 

GLOVER.—On Dec. 10th, at Welford. Rugby, the wife of Norms 
Glover, M.B., of a son. 

Levick.—On Dec. 8th, at de Walden Court, New Cavendish-stree 
W., the wife of Surgeon-Commander G. Murray Levick; R.} 
of a son. 

MACLEAN.—On Dec. 13th, at Nelson-place, Newcastle, Staffs, t 
wife of Bruce Maclean, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., of a daughter. 

Mawson.—On Nov. 26th, at Carlton-crescent, Southampton, tl 
wife of Owen David Baker Mawson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
twin daughters. 

SCHURR.—On Dec. 9th, at 2, St. Peters-place, Brighton, the wife ' 
Cc. G. Schurr, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


BRADFIBLD—BARNARD.—On Dec. 8th, at All Saints’ Churc 
Compton, Winchester, Major E. W. C. Bradfield, I.M.S., Madre 
to Margaret, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Barnard, 
Olton, Warwickshire. 

FIrzwILLIAMS—WAGNER.—On Nov. 23rd, at the Roman Catho!l 
Church in Riga, Duncan Campbell Lloyd Fitzwilliams, C.M.C 
M.D., Ch.M., to Francesca Wagner, M.B.E. 

HARRIS—MANN.—On Dee. 8th, at §. Michael’s Church, Swaittio 
Lincolnshire, Surgeon-Commander Noel Hugh Harris, R.N., 
H.MS. Inconstant, to Mary Harriett, eldest daughter of t) 
Rev. R. H. Mann, Vicar of Swaton, and Mrs. Mann. : 

HowELL—BATCHELOR.—On Dee. 8th, at St. Mary Abbot's, Maj} 
H. L. Howell, O.B.E., M.C., R.A.M.C., to Elsie Mary, youns 
daughter of the late F. J. Batchelor and Mrs. Batchelor, 0.B.! 
of 10, Cumberland House, Kensington-road, W. 





DEATHS. a 

BartTon.—On Dec. 10th, suddenly, at “* Hurlingham,” Heathsic 
avenue, Woking, Dr. James Edward Barton, for 30 years medic 
superintendent Surrey County Asylum, Brookwood. — 

WHARRY.—On Dec. 13th, at a Nursing Home, Henry Gordon Whar 
M.R.C.S., of Norfolk-street, Park-lane. : 


N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion cf Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Medical Diary. 


SOCIETIES. 


}¥YAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


‘Monpay, Dec. 


20th.—8 P.M., 


Cantor Lecture:—Mr. A. C. 


Chapman: Micro-organisms and Some of their Industrial 


bi Uses. 
( 
i | 


CTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 





| ospital, Hammersmith, W. 
‘ 
|| Diseases of Women. 


> 
| 


Dr. 


i 
| 
| 


I 
| 
| Out-patients. 


Mr. Sinclair: Surgical 


y Department. 


| THURSDAY.—2 P.m., Dr. G. Stewart: Medical Out-patients. 

Baldwin: Orthopedic Department. Mr. MacDonald: Surgical 

Mr. B. Harman: Eye Department. 

)' Pripay,—10 a.m., Dr. McDougal: Electrical Department. Mr. D. 
Buxton: Dental Department. 2 p.m., Dr. Burnford: Medical 

Mr. Banks Davis: Diseases of the Throat, 


| Out-patients. 


Out-patients. 
Nose, and Ear. 





’ 


} 
i 


Clinics. 


' 
—Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, 
yond.; Mr. A. J. Austin, Lond. 


jes G. A. H. Barton, Lond.; 
\fr; H. Barwell, Lond.; Dr. J.S. 
Holton, Nottingham; British 
‘Jental Association, Lond., 
ental Sec. of; Dr. Bidou, 
‘aris. 

\_Gleveland Hospital Council, 
“leveland, Ohio; Dr. H. P. 
|holmeley, Forest Row; Dr. 
'*,G. Crookshank, Lond.; Miss 
'$. Cowlin, Bristol; Mr. W. 
lark, Lond.; Sir Frank Colyer, 
|yond.; Dr. F. M. Neild, Crow- 
horough ; Mr. W. Cullen, Lond.; 
\jity of London Wood-Wool 
\Yo.; Dr. G. H. Clark, Glasgow ; 
}%r. C. Coombs, Bristol ; Chil- 
| iren’s Guild of Songand Dance, 


jsond. 
—Mr. H. Dickinson, Lond.; Dr. 
12. Douglas, Lond.; Dr. V 


\ickinson, Lond.; Mr. H. P. 
)unn, Lond.; Dr. J. A. David- 
on Lond. 


-Ediswan, Lond.; Dr. F. H. 
L 





idwards, Lond.; Dr. W. Edge- 
Fiombe, Harrogate. 
| —Prof. J. E. S. Frazer, Lond.; 
ir. A. M. Fraser, Portsmouth ; 
| wr. W. R. Fairbrother, Lond. 
| 


—Mr. H. Gardiner, Lond.; Dr. 
2 Gully, Leysin; 
Northern Central 
4ond.; Prof. 
uiverpool. 
/—Harveian Society, lLond.; 
\dome Office, Lond.; Mr. T. C. 
jdeath, Lond.; Major W. E. 
ideme, R.A.M.C.; Mr. C. H. 
duss, Cardiff; Dr. J. Haddon, 
‘Ienholm; Mr. P. B. Hoeber, 
‘New York; Dr. F. Hernaman- 
Johnson, Lond.; Prof. F. G. 
\dopkins, Cambridge; Prof. 
‘a. Hall, Sheffield; Mr. J. T. 
denderson, Pietermaritzburg ; 
surg.-Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
dill, R.N. 
-Imperial 
Jirector of. 
—Mr. W. Kewley, Lond. 
: 
| 


Great 
Hospital, 
Ta R..-Glynn, 





Institute, Lond., 





=Dr. R. B. Low, Lond.; Mr. 
J. B. Lamb, Lond.; 
stone College, Lond. 


—Medical Women’s Federa- 
| mon, Lond.; Medical Officers 
‘of Schools Association, Lond., 
aor mes. O4; Mr. fH. 
»MeMechan, Avon Lake, Ohio; 
Ministry of Pensions, Lond.; 
cr F,. Mott, Lond.; Dr. J. 


Living- 


j 


‘Daily :—10 a.m. Ward Visits. 


Yommunications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 
been received from— 


Lond., Clerk of;-Dr. J. S. 
McDonagh, Lond.; Mr. E. W. 
Morris... Cond.:.br. Ha. 5. 
McSweeney, New York. 
N.—National Safety Council, 
Chicago; Dr. J. T. C. Nash, 


0.—Dr. R. A. O’Brien, Lond.; Dr. 


P.—Dr. 8. Phillips, Lond. 
R.—Dr. 





\8T LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 


‘MonpbAy, Dec. 20th.—2 p.m., Dr. A. Saunders: Visit to Medical 
} Wards. Dr. G. Stewart: Medical Out-patients. 


Dr. Simson: 


Dr. Morton: X Ray Department. 
TUESDAY.—10 a.m., Mr. Steadman: Dental Department. 
Dr. Burnford: Medical Out-patients. 
Pernet: 
Mr. Addison: Skin Department. 
WEDNESDAY.—10 a.m., Mr. MacDonald: Genito-Urinary Depart- 
ment. 2 p.m., Mr. D. Armour: Visit to Surgical Wards. 
Out-patients. 


2P.M.. 
Mr. T. Gray: Surgical 
Skin Department. 2.30 P.M., 


Mr. Gibb: Eye 


Mr. 


2 Pp.m., In-patient, Out-patient 


Moore, Paris; Mr. W. Morris, 
Lond,; Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Lond.; Mr. D. Marston, Coal- 
ville; Prof. C. S. Myers, Lond.; 
Middlesex Hospital, Juond., 
Sec.-Supt. of; Dr. J. Morley, 
Manchester ; Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York; 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 

Ss 


Norwich; National Anesthesia 
Research Society, Columbus, 
Ohio; National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases, 
Lond. 

J. Owen, Liverpool; Dr. J. 
Oliver, Lond. 


B. Rasck, Christiania ; 
Rontgen Society, Lond.; Dr. 
J. D. Rolleston, Lond.; Sir L. 


Rogers, Cambridge; Royal 
Institute of Public Health, 


Lond., See. of; Royal Society 
of Arts, Lond.; Royal Statistical 
Society, Lond.; Dr. W. Robert- 
son, Mossel Bay; Dr. F. Romer, 
Lond,; Dr. B. A. Richmond, 
Lond.; Dr. J. W. Russell, Bir- 
mingham; Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Glas- 
gow; Royal Society, Lond. 

$.—Dr. H. Stanley-Jones, Netley; 
School Medical Group of the 
Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, Lond.; Mr. S. H. 
Stewart, Whiteabbey; Dr. H. 
Sainsbury, Lond.; Dr. J.Sorley, 
Lond.; Prof. W. Stirling, Man- 
chester; Société des Sciences 
Médicales et Biologiques, Mont- 
pellier; Society of Industrial 
Engineers, Chicago. 

T .—pDr. A. O. Trotter, Lond. 

U.—University College Hospital, 
Lond., See. of. 

V.—Dr. H. W. Verdon, Brighton. 

W.—Dr. W. B. Watson, Harro- 
gate; Dr. E. Watson-Williams, 
Bristol; Dr. F. J. Waldo, Lond.; 
Dr. A. Warner, Leicester ; Prof. 
G. S. Woodhead, Cambridge; 
Dr. G. S. Wilson, Lond.; Sir 
WwW. I. de C. Wheeler, Dublin ; 
Dr. S. I. Welsh, Lond.; Mr. C. 
Wray, Lond. 

Y.—Dr. H. Yellowlees, Edin- 
burgh. 


/Immunications relating to the editorial business should 


') addressed 





exclusively to the Editor of THE MLANCET, 
423, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





should be collected with a view to codperation. 
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Hotes, Short Comments, and Anstoers 
to Correspondents. 


CLINICS FOR INEBRIATES.’ 
By JAMES A. DAVIDSON, M.D. ABERD. 


CLINICS or bureaux where alcoholics can be treated as 
out-patients are well-known abroad, but up to now no such 
clinic has been opened in this country. I believe that there 
is a stage in certain types of alcoholics where such treat- 
ment is indicated and has a very fair chance of benefiting 
the patient. At The Hague Conference in 1911 Dr. 
Mendelssohn, the head of no less than seven bureaux in 
Petrograd, claimed remarkable results. Professor Kraepelin, 
of Heidelberg, reported that good work was being done 
in Germany, where 70 such institutions were working 


prior to the war. The reports of the clinic in 
Toronto were most interesting; since Canada went 


‘“‘dry’’? the clinic has been closed. The explanation of 
the success of these clinics appears to be that the 
inebriate comes comparatively early. He can consult the 
medical officer privately. His people need not know. 
The expense is not great and he can, as a rule, carry on with 
his work. Thus the patient is reached when in a fitter con- 
dition than if treatment were more delayed, because, as 
pointed out in the interim report of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee of the Central Control Board, ‘‘the habit of 
excess once formed tends to become stronger through the 
enfeeblement of the will which results from the drug’s con- 
tinued action upon the nervous system and which lessens the 
power to resist.’”’ The earlier the case is treated the better 
the results obtained. 


Formation of an English Committee. 


Just before the war—in 1912—some of those interested in 
this treatment began to realise what might be done in this 
country. Mr. Theodore Neild had attended The Hague Con- 
gress referred to above, and had been in direct touch with 
the workers in Holland, Russia, Germany, and Canada; it 
was through his efforts that a committee was formed with 
the object of starting such a clinic here. In 1914, when the 
Inebriates Act was before Parliament, it approached the 
Home Office authorities, who received the suggestion 
sympathetically and promised that the ‘‘ guardianship 
clauses’? would be drawn up so that it would be possible 
for such a clinic to act in the capacity of a ‘‘ guardian” and 
that patients could be sent there for a period of treatment 
while on probation. The war broke out and the Bill was 
shelved ; it is now understood to be ‘‘dead.’’ But the idea 
was not lost sight of, and in 1918, in the fourth annual 
report of the Board of Control, special attention was drawn 
to the following causes of insanity ‘‘which might rightly be 
classed as largely preventable—namely, alcohol, syphilis, 
and mental stress,’’ and hoped that ‘‘no effort should be 
spared to deal with these preventable causes and to provide 
means for effectual treatment in the early stages.” 

Recommencement of Work in 1919. 

The work of Mr. Neild’s committee was necessarily at a 
standstill during ‘the war, but recommenced in 1919, when 
the committee felt that alcoholism could not easily be 
treated per se—that inebriety was so complex in origin that 
cause and effect were so indistinguishable, as, for example, 
in feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and syphilis, that inebriety 
could not be tackled alone. Therefore a round table con- 
ference was held at which representatives of the following 
bodies were present: National Temperance League, Penal 
Reform League, Friends’ Temperance Union, Inebriates 
Reform and After-care Association, Hugenic Education 
Society, National Society for Epileptics, Central Association 
for Care of Mental Deficients, National Association for Care 
of Feebleminded, National Society for Combating Venereal 
Disease, Society for Study of Inebriety. 

It was agreed that further legislative power was necessary , 
and that particulars as to what the various bodies were doing 
Considerable 
interest was shown in the suggestion of a clinic, and it was 
pretty clearly demonstrated that inebriety was only one of 
a, group of symptoms that would require treatment. It was 
pointed out that the demand for the granting of a guardian- 
ship or internment might be conceded on the report of duly 
appointed specialists to the responsible members of the 
family of a weak-minded inebriate, or to a clinic acting in 
the capacity of a guardian. The grounds for such a demand, 
beyond ordinary offences against the law, should be that the 
man is a source of danger to his family or to others, and 








1 Being the substance of a paper recently read before the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety. 
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that he is injuring, or is likely to injure, the welfare of a 
dependent through his intemperate habits. 
' Desirability and Objects of a Clinic. 

Along similar ‘lines an excellent scheme has been put in 
operation in Birmingham through the enthusiasm of the 
deputy chairman of the justices. To quote from an extract of 
the report of their general purposes committee, ‘‘ they had for 
a long time been impressed by the futility and inadequacy of 
the customary methods of dealing with persons charged with 
crimes (including alcoholism), particularly as to the absence 
of any consideration of the mental condition of such 
persons.’’ They therefore appointed a medical practitioner 
with whom the justices could confer, and suggested the 


establishment of a clinic for voluntary treatment, to which ‘ 


cases on remand in custody or remand on bail could be 
referred. In January, 1919, THE LANCET referred to this in 
a leading article,? saying that ‘‘ these proposals should find 
general acceptance as indicating the principles to be kept in 
view in reforming our present methods of dealing with 
mental weakness which leads to anti-social conduct.’’ Such 
a clinic must have at its head a doctor, expert, tactful, of 
strong character, and willing to conduct research. Its objects 
will be threefold: (1) Classification from the point of view of 
causation and treatment. (2) Acceptance of the responsi- 
bility of guardianship. The patient may be voluntary or 
may be referred to the clinic by the justices, presenting him- 
self at fixed intervals for observation and treatment. (3) Treat- 
ment would be prescribed or carried out by the medical 
staff, who could go carefully into the personal and family 
history of the case and would examine the physical and 
mental condition. The assistance of a surgeon, dentist, 
oculist, or aurist, might be required and result-.in the 
removal of the exciting cause. In other cases advice to the 
patient, his family, or employer, may be all that is 
necessary. In more severe and chronic cases active medical 
treatment with drugs or the services of a psychotherapist 
may be useful. Not the least important of the doctor’s 
duties will be the reference of cases found unsuitable for 
ambulatory treatment to a suitable institution, that every 
effort may be made by removal of temptation, strengthen- 
ing of the will, and building up of the body prior to the 
patient’s return to the normal conditions of life. Others will 
have to be referred back to the police to be dealt with, and 
others again to asylums. Toa great extent the Tavistock 
Clinic lately opened in Tavistock-square, London, by Dr. 
Crichton Miller and others, answers these requirements. Here 
the patient’s heredity, history, and present condition are 
carefully inquired into, and treatment is recommended or 
carried out according to the nature of the case. The patient 
attends without publicity and at little or no expense; while 
carrying on his ordinary duties he has the sympathy and 
advice denied him in the past. Treatment is not limited to 
inebriety, but is carried out in any suitable psychopathic 
condition. Those responsible for this great step forward 
surely deserve the enthusiastic support of all who are 
interested in the study of inebriety. 


‘ EVOLUTION AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. 

ATa meeting of the Hugenics Education Society held at 
23, Russell-square, London, on Dec. 14th Professor Arthur 
Dendy, F.R.S., delivered a lecture on the above subject, 
Major Leonard Darwin presiding. 

Professor Dendy said that the present well-being and 
future progress, not only of the individual but of the human 
race in general, must depend largely upon the extent to 
which the laws of nature were understood and the use which 
was made of our knowledge of them. He believed that there 
was evidence of progress, but if it was to continue and we 
wished to avert, or even postpone, the fate to which civilisa- 
tion seemed to be doomed, we had got to change our ideals 
and cultivate a much truer sense of values. If progress con- 
sisted merely in covering the face of the earth with railways 
and factories, and in destroying the peace of God with 
motor-cars and aeroplanes, it would seem hardly worth 
while to go on, and many of us might come to prefer a life of 
solitary contemplation in the wilderness to the society of 
our too-energetic fellow-men. The question was: Could we 
profit by the experience of the past? Could we use our 
knowledge to avert the inevitable setback?—assuming, of 
course, that it was desirable to do so. 

The Need for Education. 

The past history of the whole organic world taught us 
that success depended upon adaptation to environment, but 
if the adaptation of any particular race became so specialised 
as to result in loss of plasticity, or in other words, if the race 
became dependent upon the continuance of conditions over 
which it had no lasting control, then, when those conditions 


changed, the race was doomed and an opportunity given | 


to some less specialised and of a more plastic type to take 
up the running on new lines and gather fresh supplies of 
NERES > ALERT IER EES OIE Lees Layette CT) oA 
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energy in its own way to repeat the cycle. It was 
however, only the exhaustion of our own reserves of ener, 


and the changed conditions of life which followed that ¥ 


had to fear. We had to ask ourselves whether the accumuls 
tion of capital might not be carried too far, tempting ust 
expend our strength in self-preservation. A man’s fortun 
might prove a blessing or a curse to him according to th 
manner in which he made use of it. To the eternal question 
What can we do to be saved? there was only one answer j 
this connexion. Educate ourselves. The most necessar 
items of our equipmént would be physical and ment 
health. If we could secure them it was hardly too much { 
say that all else would be added to us. ‘The improvement ¢ 
national physique and the promotion of national sanit 
were objects worthy of all attention. Fortunately {} 
national conscience was being awakened to the necessity ¢ 
improving the conditions of life for the great mas 
of the people, and the question of housing had at last passe 
the stage of discussion and had entered upon that « 
action. The health of the children, the conditions , 
labour, and the recreation of the workers were at lengt 
receiving the attention which they ought to have receive 
long ago. More important still, we were beginning to realis 
the responsibility that rested upon us for the health « 
future generations. The knowledge that had been gaine 
by patient biological research during the past 50 yea, 
seemed likely to bear fruit abundantly in the near futur 
But teachers could only point the way. The human ra 
would not be driven to salvation. We could only educat 
Public opinion was more powerful than legislation, and 
legislation in certain respects proved to be desirable ~ 
could come only as the result of conviction. 
The Work of the Politician. an 

The evolution of every form of civilisation tended to brin 
with it disharmonies, and to forestall or reconcile the; 
should be the task of the potitician, but, unfortunately, | 
was often actuated by far different motives.. But if he wer 
not he was usually much too ignorant of the laws of natur 
to play the part of a successful physician. The study | 
biology, another name for the study of life, was perhaps tl 
part of education which could help us most. ‘Taking ¢ 
an example the law of work Professor Dendy said that 
instead of endeavouring to escape from it we once realise 
that work and life were the same thing’ we might get oc 
much better in a world of toil. Every organism, conscious! 
or unconsciously, worked for its living, and the moment 
ceased to do so it died. But we had tq see that the wor 
was of the right kind and compatible with a reasonab 
amount of enjoyment. If mankind could be persuaded thi 
love, truth, and beauty were stakes better worth playing fc 
than motor-cars, cinematographs, and social distinction 
there need be little fear of disharmonies in the soci: 
organism. Education alone could do it. At prese 
education had only gone far enough with the great masst 
of the people to make them question the foundatior 
of. the religious beliefs and moral codes by which societ 
had hitherto been held together. They were beginnir 
to exercise their own judgment and to reject cai 
and hypocrisy of every description. The people wou 
no longer be driven by authority, but had to be led t 
sympathetic intelligence. He believed that science an 
education would come to the rescue and enable us t 
inaugurate a new era of rational progress. The welfare + 
individual members was inextricably bound up with tl 
community as a whole, and if any section suffered all othe 
sections would sooner or later be affected. : 


The Need of the Future. 


The welfare of the community depended upon the wis 
choice of leaders, and in a democratic State, if the peop 
were not educated, the leaders would not be chosen wisel: 
Leaders were required of a type very different from thos 
who held the reins of government or sat in Parliament. W 
required leaders who had qualified themselves for the gree 
work of education and who realised that. the welfare ¢ 
mankind depended more upon the pursuit of truth, lov: 
and beauty than upon the extension of commerce and tl 
pursuit of material wealth. In conclusion, he said that tk 
great principle of evolution, whether as regarded the ind 
vidual or the race, consisted in sacrifice and rebirth at mo? 
or less frequent intervals—sacrifice of all those accretior 
which had become effete or developed beyond the limits ‘ 
usefulness, and rebirth by making a fresh start with a clea 
sheet. : 


- 





RIVAL SOLUTIONS OF THE RAT PROBLEM. 


AT arecent congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute M 
George Jennison, of the Belle Vue Zoological Garden: 
Manchester, called attention to the Rodier plan for th 
extermination of rats by sexual selection, and: drew ® 
interesting comparison between results thereby obtaine 
and results of the wholly destructive method in force nnd¢ 
the Danish Rat Law at Copenhagen. The power of multip! 
cation of the rat is due to two factors—one, the protectio 
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(yrded by man’s building, and the other the fecundity of | yaws...A Government medical service, comprising a colonial 
‘animal itself. The first factor cannot be avoided; the | surgeon, a resident surgeon for the hospital in St. George’s, 
} ond may,.in Mr. Jennison’s opinion, be overcome. The | and 11 district medical officers, is maintained by Govern- 
‘e. of breeding and the proportion of males to females | ment. Medical attendance is given free to paupers and at 
a litter are still matters of dispute, but the enormous | reduced rates to labourers under an approved scale of 
nage inflicted by rats, both by destruction of foodstuffs | charges. 

|i by spread of disease, is beyond all question. The method Venereal Disease and Yaws. 

{combating the pest advocated by Mr. W. Rodier, of | Two special campaigns against venereal disease and yaws 
/\bourne, Australia, is to trap the animals alive, kill all | respectively have been giving satisfactory results. The 
jales, and release all males, with the intention of making | colonial surgeon reports that the beneficial results achieved 
\remaining females polyandrous. The prevailing poly- | by theintensive treatment of yaws by injection of novarseno- 
ny of rats gives the females leisure to bring up their | billon in the districts have been most remarkable and 
ing ; the normal result of polygamy is a considerable pre- | beyond the most optimistic anticipations. Patients, recog- 
derance of female births over male, and the practice of | nising the obvious good of the treatment, come readily to 
jsoning and shooting rats tends to destroy chiefly males, | the medical officers for treatment. In the period from May 
jreby increasing the discrepancy of numbers. By releasing | to the end of the year 5000 cases were injected with novarseno- 
males and by discontinuing indiscriminate methods of | billon and 808 were discharged as cured. The medical officers 
ughter, rats will be driven to commit race suicide. The | have evinced the greatest keenness in this work, which they 
Jes will worry the females, hamper their rearing of | have performed in the most efficient manner, and one of the 
(ang, and even kill the latter. By means of this system | results, in the opinion of the colonial surgeons, of such 
dier claims absolutely to have cleared an area of 64,000 | extensive and sustained efforts to eradicate this loathsome 
“es ofrabbit-infested land in Australia. The idea was first | disease will be the possibility of closing the Yaws Hospital 
| gested to Mr. Jennison by a gamekeeper, who had proved | within a short time and its utilisation for some other 
(y converse; to replenish a depleted rabbit-warren he] purpose. The campaign instituted in 1918 against venereal 
ind -it best to kill every male that came to hand. | diseases is being steadily proceeded with and a great deal of 
aen the Rodier system came to Mr. Jennison’s notice in | conscientious work is being performed by the medical staff, 
6 he, determined to try it upon rats at Belle Vue] with gratifying results to the patients concerned and the 
‘ological Gardens, where for 40 years a large and efficient | community in general. 

Meee tie a been Beer ets all trapped animals killed. Ankylostomiasis. 

Jess than five years the Belle Vue rats have been reduced The campaign against ankylostomiasis which ve 
} ; : : g sis was dis- 
pone aie Me enpoic hee a second counting of | continued in November, 1916, Bias not been started again, but 
py1ousty- chat aera a portion of the tails of the latter | wil) be resumed by the International Health Board as soon 
sremoved before they were set at liberty. The results | as the colony can give a certificate that the areas to be 
»orded at Copenhagen, where obtains what is probably the | operated on have been previously brought to a sufficient 
»st efficient system of rat-killing in the world, show that | standard of: sanitary efficiency. This disease is. still 
ee that ‘the oe ae peers, 4 a first’ 15"months;, prevalent throughout the colony. Specialattention is being 
er a the SM eath ve y fluctuated slightly for seven | given toimprovement of general sanitation, both in respect 
Meteor t hs ar-time food shortage only assisted further | of the special areas which are intended to be operated under 
pucsion Mi e extent of one-third. Guided by his own | the ankylostomiasis campaign, and in the colony generally. 
Ee clon, Pasa considers the best plan of campaign | Several sites for the erection of public latrines have been 
ow clear. When rats are very numerous apply 12 months | gecided upon in the districts selected for operations under 
indiscriminate slaughter to bring the problem within | the International Health Board 

orkable limits, and then émploy the Rodier system. ‘The The rainfall, which in 1919 was 73:09 inches, varies greatly, 
jab merit or the latter is that constant vigilance is no | ranging from less than 20 inches in the extreme south to 
| Sifieclty of once an area is well in hand; its defect is | about 200 inches in the mountainous region of the interior. 
e difficulty of execution. Rat-poisoning and rat-killing as] Cultivation prospers best in the regions with a rainfall of 
sport must cease; the former, indeed, is responsible for | petween 60 and 120 inches annually. The fact that it is 
We destruction of much harmless animal life. With regard | matter for special meteorological. record whenever the 
the latter, a careful man might be allowed to shoot rats | thermometer in the shade reaches 90° or falls below 70° F. is 
i Be nc soeeiee only the ive ae that duty. | worthy of note, as indicating a certain degree of equability 
i g rief reference to the Rodier system is included | jn the climate. As a general rule, climatic conditions during 
‘ pergeartt-Major E. B. Dewberry’s recently published | the continuance of the trade winds, which preyail from 
mograph* on rat prevention and destruction, which | December to June, may be said to be healthy and pleasant. 
| however, mainly devoted to the perfected methods | The remaining months, owing to humidity and cessation of 
/ indiscriminate slaughter... The protection of food by_| the breezes, are relaxing and enervating 

| re netting and wire-gauze safes, removal and de- : ; 
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yeuction of refuse, filling up of rat holes, and_ the 

ndering rat-proof. of buildings and drains, are dealt HAIR RESTORATION BY THE USE OF SPECIAL 
yth.as preventive measures; in the matter of destruction FOODSTUFES. | 

piphasis is laid upon the inefficacy of any single method THE numerous fraternity who prescribe for the common 
'd the necessity for combined and simultaneous action | complaint of baldness usually depend on the various remedies 
Yer a wide area. Fullest protection is advised for the rats’ | applied locally, or they make use of so-called strengthening 
tural enemies—owls, buzzards, kestrels, sparrow-hawks, | remedies given internally—such as arsenic or iron. N. Zuntz, 
‘oks, crows, gulls, herons, weasels, stoats, and foxes. | the distiuguished chemical physiologist of Berlin, takes a 
ae mongoose is also valuable, but there is now some | wider and, perhaps, more philosophic view as to the condi- 
Hiculty in its importation from India. Various poisons, | tions likely to influence the growth of hair or wool. He 
/e methods of their administration, the uses. of fumiga- | recalls the fact that in the early decades of the nineteenth 
(wn, traps, and hunting are carefully discussed, and in | century the question was raised as to whether the woolly 
|nelusion Sergeant-Major Dewberry points out that the | coat of sheep could be improved by the nature of the diet. 
imber of diseases found to be disseminated by rats | Proceeding on the supposition that given an increased 








creases as biological and medical studies proceed. supply to the hair papille of the proximate organic material 
out of which is manufactured keratin—the organic basis 
PUBLIC HEALTH IN GRENADA. of certain epidermic appendages—it might be possible to 


influence favourably the growth of wool and hair. 

There are several varieties of the scleroprotein keratin, 
but they are all characterised by their large and loosely- 
combined sulphur in the form of cystin, and in this and 
other respects are easily distinguished from other proteins 
and even scleroproteins. They are indigestible, but may be 
hydrolysed, and the hydrolysed products so far as energy is 
concerned if added to a dietary may replace about 10 per 
cent. nutritive nitrogen, much after the manner of gelatin in 
a dietary. A. Loewy! records the results on four sheep and a 
man when these hydrolysed products were added to the 
daily dietary. Two of the sheep received daily in addition 
to their usual food 10-15 g. of these keratin derivatives. As 
a result the .wool fibres became more firm, their cross 
section increased from. 6°92 to 8-154, and the length was 
increased somewhat. In man—Zuntz himself—before the 


irriacou. A considerable sum is expended on free medi- experiment the daily growth of new hair—head and beard— 


| nes inci h lief of ereal diseases and | was. calculated as 5 mg. With the daily addition of 
ee Sencipally’ for ‘the: relie Pees : 1-1'5 g.. of the hydrolysed products. to the dietary,’in the 


(1 Phe Prevention and Destruction of Rats. By Elliot B. Dewberry, first four weeks: the amount was 673; and in the subsequent 


)rgeant-Major, R.A.M.O. 1920. London: Jobu«Balés Sousa ee ee eee a 
|) aMielsson, Ltd. 28. 1 Allg. med. Zentral. Zeitung, No. 26, 1920. 


AccoRDING to the Blue-book for 1919 the estimated 
pulation is 74,490. The birth-rate for the year was 
‘17 per 1000 and the death-rate 17-9. The principal causes 
| death were diarrhoea and enteritis (270), malaria (88), 
philis (38), premature birth and diseases of early infancy 
f, pulmonary tuberculosis (64), and dysentery (77). There 
e three ordinary hospitals in the colony, the central 
feeeon being in St. George’s, with accommodation 
i'r 140 patients. District hospitals are provided in 





\ji. Andrew’s (12 beds) and in Carriacou (24 beds). ‘T'wo 
\ her hospitals are situated in St. George’s, one for 
| ows patients, with accommodation for 70, and the 
) her a consumptive hospital with 20 beds. The latter 
oD is pleasantly situated at Richmond Hill at an 
evation of about 600 feet above sea-level. Government 
Spensaries are how established in every parish and in 
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four 9°22 mg. Even after the withdrawal of the keratin 
products the increase in the growth of the hair continued 
for several months. Naturally in a country of such inven- 
tive chemical activity and ‘‘ ersatze,’’ little time was lost in 
the practical application of the discovery. The hydrolysed 
products were put on the market under the name of 
‘* Humagsolan,’’ and so ‘‘ Humagsolan-therapie’’ was intro- 
duced. But obviously even this incentive to growth is 
not applicable to all cases of loss of hair or baldness, as 
pointed out by Blaschko.? 1f the hair papillw are atrophied 
—the ground, as it were, wanting—no favourable result is 
to be expected, and it must be remembered that in cases of 
acute and rapid loss of hair there are some cases of 
spontaneous recovery. Blaschko came to the conclusion 
that the best cases for study are those where loss of hair is 
due to chronic seborrhea, and that humagsolan is actively 
beneficial in such cases. It is also beneficial in trichorrhexis, 
and it was effective in one case of old atrophic disease of the 
nails. It will rest with the dermatologists to test the possi- 
bilities as a therapeutic keratin-stimulating and growth- 
furthering agent of this latest product of German organic 
therapeutism. 


ToE SEGREGATION OF EPILEPTIC CHILDREN. 


AT the annual meeting of the supporters of the David 
Lewis Manchester Epileptic Colony, situated at Warford, it 
was stated that great advantage would be gained if every 
child, rich or poor, who had reached school age, were placed 
in an epileptic school on the first appearance of epilepsy. 
A very large number of the children who went to Warford 
at the beginning of their illness ceased to have epileptic 
attacks and were now self-supporting. Moreover, the 
increase in well-being and the ‘contentment seen in the 
patients. after they had entered the colony confirmed the 
opinion that people who had epilepsy usually thrived best 
when they were assembled in colonies. At home they were 
somewhat abnormal; in a colony they were the normal 
members of their society. A legacy to the institution of 
£10,512—and perhaps a few thousands more—by the late 
Alderman Royle was announced. The year’s working 
resulted in a loss of £142, and before the above-named legacy 
was received the bank overdraft amounted to £4438. The 
fees had been considerably raised and the committee 
expressed the hope that they would be able to meet 
expenditure completely in the future. 


VACCINE TREATMENT OF EQUINE LEUCORRHGA, 

WE have receiyed a communication from Dr. T. 8. Reeves 
and Mr. W. R. Scott, F.R.C.V.S., relating to a case of 
leucorrhcea in a mare, the property of Dr. Reeves. 
The mare was a valuable thoroughbred, out of a half- 
sister of Craganour, and granddaughter of Veneration. She 
had had three foals, but was barren during 1919 and the 
winter of 1919-20, losing a good deal of flesh ; the skin was 
tight and the coat had lost all its gloss. The general condi- 
tion being very bad and looked upon as hopeless, the owner 
was advised to remove her from the stud. For more than 
two years an intermittent uterine discharge had gone on, in 
spite of vigorous general and local treatment, tonic and 
ecbolic medicines and astringent antiseptic douches being 
freely employed. Upon the opening of the labia the cervix 
also appeared to open, and a large volume of flatus was 
expelled; air could be sucked in and forced out with ease, 
demonstrating the flaccid condition of the whole organ, 
which had lost all contractile power. -The capacity of the 
uterus was enormous, and the hand could easily be passed 
through the os. The pus discharged was light grey in colour, 
thin in consistency, giving off a sickly smell, and lacking 
adhesiveness ; its reaction was strongly acid. Upon bacterio- 
logical examination smears stained with carbo-gentian violet 
and Gram revealed the presence of numerous epithelial 
cells and leucocytes—many of them so disintegrated as to be 
almost past recognition—staphylococci, streptococci (short 
forms), and a Gram-negative bacillus afterwards found to 
belong to the B. coli group. All these organisms grew 
vigorously, and from them a vaecine was made. A course 
of six ampoules was prepared; the doses, injected every 
six days in the region of the neck, were graduated as 
follows (in thousand millions: Streptococcus brevis, i- 
1:25,°'°2-5) C1276) 92,85 Staphylococcus albus, Eo gonee Aare 
5, 4, 6; Bacillus coli, 1, PBZ OT Gg Sg AGN apparent 
reaction followed the first injection ; after the second and 
third there were strong negative phases, with rise of tem- 
perature and loss of appetite. The discharge remained 
unaltered after the second injection, but became thicker, 
more cream-like, and very profuse after the third. The 
fourth was followed by a slight negative phase, with very 
little constitutional disturbance ; the condition was much 
improved, and the discharge lessened to one half-pint of 
viscid matter in 12 hours. The appetite was good, gloss 
reappeared on the coat, and there was no discharge of flatus 
from the uterus. After the fifth injection there was no 
negative phase and no discharge, and after the sixth the 
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patient was quite normal in every way. Recovery appea 
to be complete; for six months no uterine dicchaee h 
been noted, and the animal looks very fit. The write 
wish to place the case on record as an example of the hi 
specificity of vaccine therapy, adding that their experien 
of such cases in pre-vaccine days was most discouragin 
They conclude that the extensive surface of the uter 
facilitated the effort of nature towards recovery, t] 
abnormal network of blood - vessels permitting lar, 
quantities of artificially stimulated humoral and cellu} 
elements to reach the infective foci and hasten the 


destruction. 
AN APPRENTICE IN CRIME. 


PSYCHIATRISTS have long recognised the tendency amo, 
mental deficients towards criminality. It appears that th 
tendency is now being discovered and exploited by t) 
criminal classes themselves. At a recent meeting of {) 
Société Clinique de Médecine Mentale Drs. Marcel Bria, 
and Borel presented a boy, aged 14, who had on may 
occasions been used as a tool of a professional thief. It 
clear that if this practice is at all widespread two mental] 
deficient children without criminal tendencies in the fir 
place may very soon acquire them. These childre 
incapable of moral judgment as they often are, should | 
specially protected by society, which in defending them wi 
at the same time be protecting its own interests. 


ON THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 


IN Paris, the cross-way where the Grands Boulevards a 
cut at right angles by the great highway leading ~ 
Montmartre is known to Parisians as the ‘‘ Carrefour 4 
écrases ’’? on account of the large number of fatal acciden 
to foot passengers attempting to cross the streets at th 
spot. The accidents are largely due to the reckless ay 
careless driving of the almost incessant cross streams 
vehicular traffic in this congested area, and may also be part 
due tothe increase of deafness following on the war. TT) 
issue of armlets, yellow with three black spots, to the des 
so that drivers may be warned to exercise special care, 
being tried in Germany. According to the Times Par 
correspondent it is estimated that the police records alreac 
contain notifications of more than 50,000 accidents for 192 
as against-47,856 last year and 35,630 the year before. La 
year there were 99 fatal and 13,618 non-fatal accidents throug 
street collisions in France, as against 82 and 11,828 the yee 
London on the one hand and Manchester on tl 
other seem to be emulating Paris in the number | 
accidents—fatal and non-fatal and most of them avoidable 
as one of the results of the increase of motor-propelle 
vehicles of all kinds. Mr. Justice Darling the other ds 
sentenced a taxi-cab driver to 12 months’ hard labour for tl 
manslaughter of a foot passenger by knocking him down wit 
a taxi-cab, the judge remarking that ‘‘ there are numbers: 
people driving taxi-cabs and motor-cars who are very car 
less of foot passengers, whether they are crossing the ros 
or getting into tramway-cars. Persons who will kill peopl 
by reckless driving and are arrested by the police cann 
expect to have the matter treated as a venial offence.”? TI 
following table shows the number ofaccidents in Manchest 
in recent years :— ; 

Street Accidents in Manchester, 





Year. Fatal. Non-fatal. Year. Fatal.. Non-fata 
1911 SLs 1168 1916 °° i Tee 902 
1912 SGM ete 1096 19TY: Uae 48 ee 759 
1913 4G nee 1027 1918 O..te he. Sosa 612 
1914 AS eM 1154 1919 Bl receees 897 
1915 Dade 1132 





Should the present monthly average of 1920 be maintaine 
until the end of the year, the total accidents for 1920 will t 
close on 80 fatal and 984 non-fatal. It will be observe 
that the proportion of fatal to non-fatal accidents is 0 
the increase, and it is stated that most of these accident 
occur within the congested street area of motor traffic—th 
vehicles being mechanically propelled. A noteworthy fac 
is that accidents rarely occur where traffic is regulated by, 
policeman on point duty, and we understand that Paris i 
now making attempts, not yet effectual, to provide 
substitute for his good-humoured control in the form of a 
“agent”? armed with a white baton but apparently not wit 
his power of compelling obedience. 
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Further, when you are told that there are 30,000 empty 





! 


: @| 4 Add ‘ beds in the infirmaries, would you be Surprised to 
if ree 4 OCS SLS learn on the authority of Burdett’s Hospitals and 
| * am Charities, that in 1918 22 per cent. of the beds of 


i ; St. Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, and the London Hospital 
yf Op i were empty? In most hospitals and infirmaries, wards 
THE FUTURE OF THE POOR LAW are closed for a month in the summer for cleaning 
INFIRMARY. puposes. From the same book I find other interesting 
data. Here are two first-class teaching hospitals in 
London, and in one 20 patients annually pass through 
a bed, and in the other only 10. The turnover in one 
‘is exactly double that in the other. I should be 
I. reluctant, without further investigation, to draw con- 
By_C. M. WILSON, M.D. Lonp., M.R.C.P. LOND., clusions from these facts, but it is significant that in 
PHYSICIAN TO OUT-PATIENTS, ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL, AND DEAN or | She hospital with the greater turnover there are more 
hy. THE MEDICAL SCHOOL ; CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE nurses to each patient than in any other; that the 
PADDINGTON INFIRMARY. surgical theatre accommodation is far greater; and 
| IN opening a discussion on the future of the Poor-law | that the assistant Surgeons have wards of their own. 
 infirmaries we are confronted at the outset with the| All these factors must contribute to shortening the 
) fact that as we know them they have no future. We | length of stay of a patient in hospital. I have perhaps 
| are concerned with what will replace them. We have | said enough to suggest that hospital statistics are not 
to consider what changes are likely to take place in] always what they seem. 
their constitution. Now the answer to that question } : 
| will be determined not solely on medical or even on The Infirmary as an Educational Centre. 


, administrative grounds, but partly by political con- Secondly, and it is of no less importance, we have to 
| siderations. The issue is accordingly at the mercy of | consider the educational facilities which these institu- 
$0 many factors that prophecy is more than usually | tions provide. You will concede to me that it is a 
, idle. I shall therefore confine myself to an analysis of | matter of public importance to educate our doctors, 
the significance of certain movements and tendencies, | and to keep them up to date when so educated—that is 
‘only questioning whither they are taking us. I can but | to say, to provide éducational facilities before and after 
} pin together ideas, in the hope that this discussion, by | graduation. If you concede me this, and I think you 
ventilating them, will clear the air. At any rate, they | will, then it is inconceivable that these vast mines of 
|mMay serve as headings or pivots around which this | clinical material should not be available for educational 
debate may hinge. purposes. The only danger lies in the singular apathy 

Where so much is nebulous it is only prudent to| of the public towards medical education. Vast sums 
review the infirmaries as they are at present, in order| are cheerfully voted, and rightly voted, for health 
jthat we may discover whether they possess features measures, but when a few thousands are assigned to 
| that wear an air of permanence. There are certainly | medical education, the apostles of economy appear, and 
(two such features. The first is the part these institu- yet the very working of these schemes is dependent on 
Mtions can play, and inevitably must play, in meeting | the training of the doctors who have to carry them out. 
wthe requirements of the country in the matter of | It is trite here to say that in the past the doctor cared 
hospital accommodation, and the second is their sphere | for the sick individual, and that in the future he must 
jin the domain of education. act as adviser to the country in its most intricate 
i) of ; problems ; that a hospital should not only exist for the 
‘The Infirmary and the Provision of Hospital Accommoda- benefit of the sick poor in its neighbourhood, it has 
tion for the Country. a larger mission than to minister to the wants of 

Concerning the first, I would say this—that when you | individuals. 
vare asked how many hospital beds are available in the I take it, however, that these institutions will, in the 
pcountry, and how many are necessary, the question | future, be made use of in pre-graduate and post- 
‘cannot be completely answered by delving into statistics. | graduate instruction, in one or in both—probably in 
It is not enough to say that there are some 90,000 Poor- | both. Let me briefly outline, then, what I consider to 
law beds, and that of these on an average, and not only | be the essentials of such an institution if it is adequately 
‘im the summer months, some 30,000 are empty ; that | to fulfil its function of training the doctors of the future 
the number of beds in voluntary hospitals is this figure, | and of refreshing their knowledge when so trained. 
and the number of patients on their waiting lists is that | You must not imagine that when the consent of the 
‘Agure, though you have here figures for political argu- | Guardians is obtained it is sufficient to arrange ward 


Read at a Discussion at the Harveian Society on 
Dec. 16th. 
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‘ments. The problem is less simple. I would plead | demonstrations for the students. If it is to be used for 
‘tor a review of the whole question by experienced | teaching purposes you have to convert a Poor-law 
medical opinion in order that the discussion may be | infirmary into a modern hospital. How is that done ? 
illuminated by the criticism that arises from intimate In the first place, the buildings must be modern. 
‘knowledge. Fortunately the fabric of many of these infirmayries is 
The layman, when he is taken to a London hospital | quite admirable. Then it is necessary to provide all 
4nd informed with appropriate harrowing details that | the auxiliary services, such as pathology and bacteri- 
i is a waiting list of anything from five hundred toa | ology ahd X rays and to furnish a staff of consultants. 
ae would-be patients, is sufficiently impressed | Here are sick people who, by the very nature of the 





with the tragedy of the matter and the need for action. | limited personnel and the financial arrangements, have 
There is surely need for action, but it is less certain along | been provided in the past with little else than food and 
What lines. He is not told that in the wards of this Shelter; of modern methods of investigation and 
10Spital there are not a few cases of incurable disease, | modern treatment they get, and in the nature of things 
ind others more suitable for convalescent homes. It | can get, but little. We, who call automatically in great 
loes not occur to him that such cases should be housed | general hospitals for a Wassermann here, a bismuth 
lsewhere, preferably in the country,. instead of in an] meal there, for a blood culture or a blood count, for an 
ustitution in the heart of London. You cannot, | X ray for early tubercle, ora test-meal for gastric disease, 
) ndeed, consider this question of infirmaries from the | for the hundred and one special methods of investiga 

\0int of view of beds except as part of a larger ques- | tion which so greatly contribute to the efficiency and 
t 





ion, and that larger question includes the provision of ! fair fame of our voluntary hospitals—we are brought up 
Onvalescent homes and homes for the incurable in the | sharply when we find no provision for these things. I 
ountry. Again, I wonder if some of those who are so} would say to you that if you want to convert an 
(lib with figures are aware that in many infirmaries far infirmary into a modern hospital in the shortest space 
| 00 little attention has been paid to modern hygiene. | of time there is no way so sure as to turn students, 
‘Trequently the beds are so crowded together that far| either pre-graduate or post-graduate, into the wards. 
00 little cubic space is allotted to each patient. |! They will create the demand for minute investigations 
No. 5078, CC 
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and fer the exhaustive examination of every system 
which are at the root of modern diagnosis and treatment. 
For the man who seeks to teach without this information 
will be lost. The great stumbling-block at the present 
time is the classification of patients. We need wards set 
aside for medical, for surgical, and for gynecological 
patients. Let me illustrate the difficulty. If I were to 
take you into a library containing hundreds of books, 
and if this were my first visit and there were no 
assistants or the assistants were too few, T should not 
be able, when you asked me questions, to turn to 
chapter and verse. It would remain an impressive 
regiment of books. But ifl had a card index and had 
around me zealous assistants in adequate numbers, it 
might be that between us you might go away having 
learnt something. That is the trouble with the 
infirmaries at’ the present time. There is the clinical 
material, but it is not classified. You can take 
students there and talk.on any one subject ; the cases 
are in the building to illustrate the subject, but it is 
difficult to lay hands upon them. : Moreover, this state 
of affairs is not in the best interests of the patients. In 
an infirmary a patient gravely ill may be cheek by 
jowl with a squalling infant. This classification of 
material means a full resident staff and not a skeleton 
crew, as at so many infirmaries at present, and it 
means a change in the laws of admission. 


The Effect of the Reformed Poor-law Infirmary on the 
Voluntary System. 


We have, then, come to this—Poor-law infirmaries 
must be converted into modern hospitals to play their 
part in the education of the doctor and to meet the 
needs of the community for hospital accommodation. 
But immediately this is done we have two modern 
hospitals, the voluntary and the rate-supported Poor- 
law infirmary indistinguishable except on administra- 
tive grounds and in the class of case they admit. Then 
one of two things must happen: either they will 
continue to exist side by side or one will swallow the 
other, and if the latter happens either the voluntary 
hospital will staff the infirmary and be as it were the 
predominant partner, or to speak more precisely, it 
will be the secondary centre, and the infirmary the 
primary centre of Lord Dawson’s report, or the infir- 
mary, aS a State hospital, will absorb the voluntary 
hospital. ‘I shall illustrate these alternatives by the 
situation at Bradford, and I do not think that there will 
‘be much difficulty in convincing you that the two cannot 
exist side by side. Medical visitors return with the 
illusion that Bradford is England. To escape from 
theory one grasps at the facts of Bradford. There 
State medicine is practical politics. But we should not 
forget that the rest of the country, and especially 
London and the South, is probably less ripe for dramatic 
change. Bradford has a Royal Infirmary of about 200 
beds, corresponding to a voluntary hospital, and 
St. Luke’s, with more than 1000 beds, corresponding 
to a Poor-law infirmary. The Health Committee, which 
until the last election has been dominated by the Labour 
Party, had arranged to take over St. Luke’s, with the 
intent to convert it into a modern hospital with a paid 
part-time staff. The medical profession in Bradford 
were not consulted, and in the main are opposed to this 
step. For the moment the matter is held up and an 
Advisory Medical Committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of four consultants, nine general practitioners, 
and two whole-time officers, to advise the Health Com- 
mittee. But I failed to find anyone in Bradford, on 
either side, who thought that the Health Committee 
could go back in the matter of taking over St. 
Luke’s. Whatever happens they will have St. Luke’s 
on their hands. That is to say, St. Luke’s must 
inevitably become a modern hospital on the rates. 
Can such a hospital exist side by side with a volun- 
tary hospital? I think not. One must go to the wall, 
and I will give reasons for that rather dogmatic 
statement. 

Iam aware that Dr. Addison has said that they will 
exist side by side for our generation, and we must allow 
‘that an opinion of this sort, based upon means of infor- 
mation which are only available to the official, is 
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Will 


One must 


Indeed, the sup- 


In the North 


It is admitted on all hands that the new 


St. Luke’s will mean greatly increased rates. Will the 


workmen contribute to both? Few competent to judge 
believe that he will. 
mind, indispensable to the maintenance of voluntary 
hospitals ; can it survive the feeling that the workman 
is already largely supporting a municipal hospital ? 


There is a mood, a frame of 


And once the voluntary hospital has to appeal to the 
rates to meet a yearly deficit it will soon be under the 
control of the authorities responsible for the municipal 
institution—that is to say, in towns such as Bradford, 
in the hands of the enemy, for they are out of sym- 
pathy with the voluntary system. The municipal 
hospital will be in a position to gather to itself 
the pick of the younger consultants ; it will have 
no financial worries; it can watch the increasing 
embarrassment of the voluntary hospital and calmly 
await events. Hither the voluntary hospital will be 
the predominant partner, affiliated to the infirmary 
which will act as the primary centre, or the infirmary 
becomes a State hospital, subordinate to nothing, and 
ultimately starving out the voluntary hospital. In the 
former, though the infirmary is on the rates, the 
voluntary principle is safeguarded; the latter is the 
beginning of State medicine. It is a perfectly clear 
issue, the voluntary versus the State hospital. We 
have to weigh the relative merits of the two systems 
and consider which is most desirable and most 
expedient. We must balance the pros and cons, for 
there are pros and cons in spite of the rival enthusiasts 
on both sides. 


The Relative Merits of the Voluntary Hospital and the 
State Hospital. ome | 


We should come, I think, to this vexed question 
without prejudice. I can only envy the state of mind 
of those to whom it is a simple issue. On the one 
hand, the State hospital is the settled policy of a great 
party of the State—a party, incidentally, that has 
taken more interest in medical matters than their older 
rivals in politics. Moreover, it is a logical policy. It is 
in keeping with the very faith and creed of that party ; 
it is certainly not a sudden move dictated by oppor 
tunism. Twenty years ago St. Luke’s appointed twe 
part-time consultants, analogous to recent appoint: 
ments at the London infirmaries, and for at least hal 
a dozen years this municipal scheme has been debated 
and discussed in all its bearings by their agents. They 
have taken counsel of some of the greatest authoritie: 
in administration, in social work, and in hospital affairs. 
Whatever you may say about the scheme, it is not @ 
hasty project; it is the outcome of years of patient 
inquiry and debate. Moreover, there are grave defects 
in the voluntary system. No use has been made of the 
practitioner, though it has been plain for a long time tc 
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entitled to carry weight. But take Bradford. suppeees 
for a moment that St. Luke’s with 1000 beds becomes a 
modern hospital, not affiliated to, but competing with 
the voluntary Royal, with its 200 beds and its unpaid 
staff, which will be the goal of the young consultant? 
In the future he will probably be more dependent in his 

early years on the results of his work, and less likely 

than hitherto to have the prop of private means. 
he, if the prestige of the institutions be equal, refuse a, 
retaining fee of £500 per annum in his lean years 2 
Further, all on the spot are agreed that there is not 
sufficient practice in the town for two sets of con- 
sultants—those of the Royal and those of St. Luke’s. 
Yet the municipal hospital party insists that a man 
should not be on the staff of both hospitals. 
go to the wall, and there is, to my mind, little doubt 
which. I say that in these circumstances shortly the 
best men will be attached, not to the Royal, but 
to the municipal hospital. 
an ancient building of another time. 
porters of the voluntary system had a building scheme in 
hand before the war. Will they be able to raise under the 
new conditionsthe necessary capital? Consider again the 
effect of St. Luke’s as a modern hospital on the rates on 
the finances of the voluntary hospital. 
workmen’s subscriptions form a considerable part of the 
hospital’s annualincome. Thisisapparently spreading to 
the South. 





Moreover, the Royal is 
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many that in the coming reconstruction of hospitals, 
vunless we can bring in and associate him in some way 
-with the advancement of knowledge as apart from the 
| mere carrying out of routine, our plans at the very 
| outset must be shorn. of much of their significance. It 
‘isnot an easy problem. It we allow the practitioner 
| not only to follow his cases when in hospital, but also 
| to be responsible for their treatment, we shall make 
\ things very divficult for the medical superintendent. 
1 A large number of practitioners will come and go, of 
| whom he knows little, and the question of responsibility 
| will weigh upon his mind. But in some form or other 
| the general practitioner must be included, and it is not 
% the credit of the voluntary hospitals that they have 
)'made no attempt to do it. 

_ When an in-patient leaves the hospital he may 
| attend out-patients, but in the majority of cases he is 
| lost sight of. There is no follow-up system such as the 
, American hospitals possess. So we are without records 
or Statistics of value. It should be possible, and at no 
great cost, to keep in touch with patients after they 
leave hospital so that they come to look upon the 
institution as their doctor, just as private patients 
) remain faithful to one physician for many years. This 
/must result in more friendly relations and in records of 
| disease of national value. And with shining exceptions, 
yoluntary hospitals have not done all that they might 
‘have done to foster medical education, pre-graduate 
(or post-graduate. They have lacked, too, continuity 
,of policy, sometimes have even lacked any con- 
Mberate. policy whatever to set against the de- 





liberate and considered aims of the apostles of 
‘State medicine. We have tended to play a part in the 
)medical world which I liken to the réle of Mr. Balfour 
“in politics. It is a dignified réle, but perhaps a little 
out of date. I have little patience, then, with those 
who dismiss State schemes as bureaucracy gone mad. 
/On' the other hand, it is plain to many in the profession 
that those responsible for this municipal scheme have 
not grasped one of the main principles underlying 
‘medical efficiency, the preservation of the competitive 
culos. We have many examples of State medical 
/Services, and, on the whole, the individuals composing 
‘them are nothing like so efficient as their brethren in 
Utactice, among whom this stimulus is ever at work. 
«It is rather striking that the only State medical service 
» which is, or was, considered highly efficient is the Indian 
,Medical Service, where permission to engage in private 
| practice, with the consequent financial plums, attracted 
)a@ very high level of ability. The recent difficulty in 
attracting men to this service is no less significant to 
\those ‘who are acquainted with the change in Indian 
pconditions. To Socialists competition is an _ evil 
‘thing, but they will never secure the support of the 
\profession till they are weaned of theories which 
pare opposed to everything that we know in 
practice. 

If you ask a layman what are the advantages 
‘of the voluntary system he will talk of economy in 
/administration and the absence of bureaucracy. But 
pif you want to get at the heart of the merits of the 
voluntary system you must be a doctor, for it is to be 
found in the effect of competition in keeping up 
ficiency. Nevertheless, you cannot get away from the 
janalogy of conscription in the war. A voluntary soldier 
was worth three conscripts. Some say the general 
Oractitioner is worth three medical State officials. Yet 
when voluntary recruiting did not meet the needs of 
jhe community we had to be content to part with the 
| nerits of individualism and to accept conscription. 
And if the voluntary hospital in like manner is insuffi- 
fhient we must seek other methods. We have come to 
| shis, that to meet the needs of the community these 
nfiirmaries must be converted into modern hospitals ; 
that when that happens they cannot long exist side by 
‘side with the voluntary hospitals, that one system and 
206 two systems must survive. We have considered, 
)00, some of the pros and cons of State Medicine and 
ihe voluntary system. We are in a position to come 
| 30 & decision. , 
) If you come to the conviction that 
\Nitals are inevitable, then you 
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eliminating the most objectionable features 
of a State service. As they apply to this question 
of hospitals they mainly consist in employing whole- 
timers instead of half-timers; in the duties which 
they assign to the medical superintendent; in a 
tendency to take their technical advice from a medical 
officer of health instead of from an advisory committee ; 
and in the methods of election to the staff which 
make for wire-pulling. 


The Beginnings of State Medicine. 

We may consider these in detail. At Bradford it was 
proposed by the municipal party to put the resident 
and consultant staff under the medical superintendent 
instead of under the board of management. This is 
impracticable, but had I time I should have liked to 
dwell upon the functions of the medical superintendent 
of an infirmary. He is the liaison officer between the 
lay board of guardians and the staff, carrying out duties 
which are a blend of those of a hospital secretary and 
of a medical superintendent. But perhaps Dr. A. 
Stewart may tell us later the advantages of -this 
method. This brings me to the question of part-time 
and whole-time workers. Take the question of clinics 
for child welfare. At the present time many of the 
posts are held by women, who go straight into this work 
without post-graduate experience, without even doing 
a resident appointment; they take rooms in a town like 
Bradford, and are given certain people to visit and 
certain duties to carry out. They have to learn on 
their patients, and they have to learn without any 
guidance ; they are isolated. It isa bad system. You 
cannot for £500 a year expect a first-class doctor. A 
dustman in London gets £220 a year. If these appoint- 
ments were half-time, and if some arrangement were 
come to by which those holding them had the run of 
hospital wards, and especially of the maternity and 
children’s department, a very different state of affairs 
would be seen. Now let us clearly grasp the significance 
of these clinics. There are already between 30 and 40 
whole-time medical officers in Bradford. Already the 
activities of these workers and their clinics have made 
serious encroachments on the private practice of the 
town. They see the child from birth upwards. It 
passes from one clinic to another ; it is not an uncommon 
thing, I am told, while a practitioner is attending a case, 
for a visitor from the clinic to appear in his absence and 
to tell the mother that the child must forthwith attend 
this or that clinic. And this explains why the medical 
practitioners in the town are opposed to the medical 
scheme. It is not so much that they have not 
been consulted as that they see at last where all this 
is leading to. The clinics are the outpost skirmishes 
between State medicine and the individualism of the 
general practitioner. Tous in London a State Medical 
Service appears a remote contingency. In Bradford it 
seems to be knocking at the door. This St. Luke’s 
scheme is the thin edge of the wedge of a State medical 
service, and State medicine is the thin edge of the 
wedge of nationalisation. It has always seemed prob- 
able that the apostles of nationalisation would begin 
with medicine, for the opposition to their plans is least 
in that direction. 

An Affiliated Hospital Service. 

But if you are not convinced that the battle on behalf 
of the voluntary system is lost, and that a solution may 
yet be found along the lines of the Dawson report, then 
there is little time to be lost. My own opinion, from 
what I saw of both sides at Bradford, was that this 
solution is out of the question there. They are too 
deeply committed to the idea of a State hospital to 
consent to any such position subordinate to a voluntary 
hospital. But the more reasonable supporters of 
St. Luke’s were quite willing to admit that such a 
scheme might, and probably would, work well in a town 
where the political opinion had a softer complexion. 
They also made the interesting admission that this 
plan, based upon the Royal as the parent institution, 
might have been introduced into Bradford a few years 
ago, but that it is too late now. I think that is of 
singular significance to us. If you believe that this 
plan of making use of a Poor-law infirmary—that is, 
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by affiliating it to a voluntary hospital—is the right 
method of solving the problem, thatit isan evolutionary 
method, and more in keeping with our English tradi- 
tion, one less revolutionary altogether than the 
St. Luke’s scheme, then be up and doing. Presently 
it will be too late, economy will be less pressing, more 
funds will be available, and the atmosphere congenial 
to political experiments. 

In embarking on a discussion of this nature first 
principles are involved. Their decision must influence 
the efficiency of the medical profession, and so the 
health of the community, more than any other move- 
ment in our generation. It is very desirable that the 
reluctance to engage in medical politics displayed by 
many of the best mindsin our calling may be overcome, 
and that these matters may be submitted to the active 
criticism of all who can in any way contribute to their 
solution. 5 
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POOR-LAW INFIRMARIES AS MUNICIPAL 
HOSPITALS. 
By CHARLES BUTTAR, M.A. CANTAB., M.D. LOND. 


THERE are two recent happenings which should make 
medical men think—happenings which, as realities, 
far outweigh to my mind the Utopian idealism of the 
Dawson report. The first is the transfer last April of 
the Poor-law infirmary at Bradford to the City Council 
as a@ municipal general hospital; the second is the 
presenting to Parliament of Dr. Addison’s Miscella- 
neous Bill (now rejected by the House of Lords), with 
its Clause 11, sandwiched between houses and clinical 
thermometers, whereby the Bradford scheme can be 
extended to other health authorities. In neither case 
has the full desire of the promoters been realised; butin 
both cases an attempt was made by a bureaucracy to 
foist a far-reaching change on the public without open 
consultation with the medical profession. I must 
confess to a feeling of respect for men who attempt 
these things ; at the same time I feel even more respect 
for a profession which prepares itself to resist any 
attacks on its freedom which are involved in the 
attempt. For this reason I welcome discussion on the 
future of Poor-law infirmaries, as I believe that these 
institutions may become an essential factor, not only 
in medical education, but also in the medical and 
surgical treatment of the community. At present many 
of them are perhaps little better than the rubbish heaps 
of practice ; but the enlightened policy which has led 
to the linking up for teaching purposes of St. Mary’s 
Hospital and the Paddington Infirmary is pregnant with 
possibilities. 

In discussing the matter it is well to recognise at the 
outset what are the conditions of the problem which 
have reached such a stage that they are unalterable. 
To me they seem to be the following :— 

1. It seems certain that the Poor-law infirmaries are 
bound to become municipal hospitals, supported by the 
rates. It is asserted by almost everybody that there are 
not enough hospital beds.. Voluntary effort is hardly likely 
to be able to supply more beds at present. And as a matter 
of fact municipal hospitals already exist at such places as 
Bradford, Willesden, and Isleworth. 

2. These hospitals are going to have consulting staffs in 
addition to the medical superintendent and his resident 
medical officers. 

3, The municipal hospitals are bound to be under public 
control; they will necessitate the use of public funds ; and 
the staff will"be paid out of public money. 

If these premises are accepted, surely the medical 


profession should at once consider on what terms and- 


conditions these municipal hospitals can be made of 
real value to the community. 


Factors for Consideration concerning Poor-law 
Infirmarves. 

The factors to be considered in connexion with a 
Poor-law infirmary or municipal hospital are: the 
administration, the consulting staff, the resident staff, 
the nursing -staff, the domestic staff, the general prac- 
titioner, the supervising authority, and last, but not 
least, the patient. I propose briefly to. indicate under 
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each heading some possible difficulties, some of 
my own views, and some methods of meeting the 
difficulties. £ At = 
Administration.—In any hospital this is really two- 
fold. There is the administration connected with the: 
equipment and provisioning of the hospital. This 
includes the appointment and supervision of nursing 
and domestic staffs, the supplying of instruments, 
drugs, and dressings, and the commissariat. There is. 
also the administration connected with the organisation. 
of the medical staff and the actual treatment of the 
patients. In a voluntary hospital these two depart- 
ments of administration are usually kept distinct. 
The equipment and provisioning of the hospital are 
administered by a lay secretary. The professional 
administration is under a committee of the medical. 
staff. In a Poor-law infirmary the whole administra- 
tion is under a whole-time medical superintendent. 
I feel strongly that when Poor-law infirmaries become 


| municipal hospitals a modification of administration 


will be rendered necessary, owing to the introduction 
of a consulting staff. It is probably wise that a, 
medical superintendent should continue to administer 
the equipment and provisioning of the hospital. I am 
certain that on the professional side the voluntary 
hospital system is preferable. There should be a. 
committee of the staff responsible for what I have 
called professional administration ; and this committee 
should have direct access to the supervising authority. 
The army system of a single administrative head 
through whom all communications with headquarters 
must go is, in my opinion, unsuitable for civilian life, 
and is likely to check the flow of the ablest men on to 
the hospital staff. Doubtless my proposal means that 
the medical superintendent will come to occupy a 
position similar to that of the resident medical officer 
at some hospitals, but with full scope for his adminis- 
trative capacity on the equipment and provisioning 
side. Possibly also with advancing age the position of 
the superintendent may become difficult with a younger 
and critical consulting staff. But his position would 
be just the same if he were left in his present position 
professionally ; and after all our main consideration is 
the good of the community and not of individual super- 
intendents. I believe that the good of the community 
will be best met by the arrangement I have proposed. 

Consulting staff.—I hold that, generally speaking, 
appointments on the staff of municipal hospitals should 
be regarded as stepping stones to appointment on the 
staffs of voluntary hospitals, wherever voluntary hos- 
pitals can be linked with municipal hospitals. This 
position will perhaps be difficult for keen supervising 
authorities to accept. Consequently at Bradford the 
Labour Party, when in control of the City Council, was 
stated to be determined to- destroy the voluntary hos- 
pital. But the voluntary hospital is an institution of 
which all Englishmen should be proud ; and every effort 
should be made to keep such hospitals in a predominant 
position. The salaried posts at the municipal hospital 
will be distinctly advantageous to the younger men. 
The committee of the staff will be sufficient to restrain 
any undue youthful exuberance in treatment. Rigid 
observance of times of attendance is more easily 
enforced than with older men in busy private practice. 
The only possible point at issue would seem to be the 
predilection of the patient or his doctor for some 
individual older consultant or operator. 

In connexion with the consulting staffs of municipal 
hospitals, the question arises of the use of local general 
practitioners as members ‘of such staffs. Where there 
is no voluntary hospital in the neighbourhood and the 
kind of medical practitioner that we are accustomed to 
call a consultant is not available, it will be necessary, 
of course, to use the general practitioners in forming 
the consulting staff. Even where so-called consultants 
are available it may still be possible to make some 
appointments from amongst the local general practi- 
tioners. But in my experience a public hospital in 
such a place as London, staffed by general practitioners, 
is not a success; a condition of affairs is likely sooner 
or later to arise when there will be a demand for 2 
staff of consultants, just as occurred at the Hampstead 



































































‘to do sol am sure that much good will result. 
interest the general practitioner in what may become 
a unified service; it will afford facilities for post- 


hospitals. 
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Hospital; and in any case there is a tendency for the 
general practitioners appointed to a hospital in a more 
populous area to gravitate towards the position of 
eonsultant. This has been shown at such places as 
Bradford or even Norwich. 


Resident staff.—These medical officers should be 


‘under the general supervision of the medical superin- 


tendent, but responsible directly to the members of the 
consulting staff for the cases under their charge. Their 
possible tenure of office should be longer than is the 


‘case with the resident staff at voluntary hospitals in 
order that the supply of medical superintendents may 


be kept up. On the other hand, an unlimited supply of 
would-be medical superintendents should be checked. 


With these resident posts available far more men than 


at present would be able to enter general practice with 
the experience that only’ hospital appointments can 
give. There is one question that arises with these 
resident officers. Several Poor-law guardians are now 
favouring the use of these officers in domiciliary treat- 
ment of Poor-law patients. Itis to be hoped that the 
municipal authorities in taking over Poor-law infirmaries 
will reject this system, which seems unlikely to be 


‘good either for the community or for the medical 


profession. 
Nursing staff.—lI have only one question to raise in 


_ this connexion—a question to which I have no answer 


to give. It was put to me recently: by a nursing 


authority that the matron of the hospital ought to have 
direct access to the supervising authority without the 


intervention of the medical superintendent. While, as 
I have stated, I am very certain about the necessity of 
direct access in the case of the consulting staff, I would 
like to hear more of the pros and cons in the case of the 
matron. 

General practitioner,—So far it does not appear that 


‘any attempt has been made to link him up with the 


Poor-law or municipal hospital scheme. If it is possible 
It will 


graduate study; it will benefit the patient by assisting 
in continuity of treatment; and, lastly, it may help to 
eliminate in some measure that stupid sense of opposi- 
tion between consultant and general practitioner which 
still exists in places. I have mentioned how G.P.’s can 
be used to a certain extent on the consulting staffs of 
But I am not one of those who see every- 
thing that is good and beautiful only in the general 
practitioner. I find much of the laudation of that indi- 
vidual, whether by himself or others, which is so 
common nowadays, somewhat nauseating. I do not 
observe that the average general practitioner is so 
keenly interested in following his cases into hos- 
pital. If all general practitioners followed all 
their patients into hospital for the purposes of treat- 
ment, those institutions would become bear-gardens. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that posts should be 
found for some general practitioners in Poor-law 
infirmaries or municipal hospitals. And these posts 
should be prizes to be competed for, and only awarded 
to the best men who apply. 

It is at this point that I come up against the vexed 
question of out-patient departments, or, as I prefer to 
call them, casualty departments. I think the term 
out-patient department should be confined to that 
department of the hospital which is presided over by 
a consulting physician or surgeon, or by a specialist, 
and at which selected cases are seen for consultative 
purpose, for teaching students, or for special treat- 
ment. If whatI call casualty departments are main- 
tained, to which a hotch-potch of patients goes, 
some slightly, some gravely ill, where sifting or 
Sorting is made, then I suggest that those casualty 
departments might be under the charge of general 
practitioners. If necessary one of the resident 
Staff might be detailed to attend as house physician or 
house surgeon to the practitioner. By attaching 
students to his clinic as clerks and dressers an im- 
provement would be effected in the education of the 
future general practitioner. He would learn something 
of the ways and methods of the general practitioners, 


which no consultant can ever teach him. In such a 
casualty department the general practitioner chosen 
for the post will act as a filter. Patients suitable for 
admission will be referred to the medical superintendent 
or to the physician or surgeon on duty in the wards. 
Patients useful for educational purposes or needing 
special treatment will be sent to the out-patient or a 
special department. Other cases will be treated by 
the general practitioner on duty. And the clerks or 
dressers on duty with the general practitioner could be 
initiated into the altruistic etiquette of practice by being 
instructed to inform any practitioner who may have 
sent a case to the hospital of the procedure adopted 
or the diagnosis made. The casualty departments of 
voluntary hospitals should be curtailed or abolished, 
thus saving expense to voluntary hospitals without 
eliminating the usefulness of casualty departments for 
educational purposes. Such a scheme as I have out- 
lined is open to the objection that the British Medical 
Association has decided against: what it calls out- 
patient departments, or as I have defined them, 
casualty departments. But I will try to show that 
this decision is based on a failure to appreciate the 
problem as a whole. 

Patients.—Patients are individuals belonging to 
several different classes. The wealthy may be dis- 
missed from consideration; they are. not likely to 
avail themselves of any hospital facilities at present 
possible. The middle classes do not require more than 
ward and special department facilities, and in the 
present state of the country’s finances I am afraid they 
are hardly likely to get even these. The insured 
person has his own doctor, and with such a municipal 
hospital as I have suggested experiments can be made 
as to the best method for obtaining for the insured 
person consultant and specialist advantages. 

With regard to all classes of patient suitable for hos- 
pital treatment, a distinction should be drawn at once 
between those who live in large industrial towns and 
those in rural districts or small provincial towns. I do 
not believe that the objection to so-called out-patient 
departments or casualty departments applies to nearly 
the same extent to masses of industrial workers as to 
sparse populations. At present there are insufficient 
doctors in such areas, and they are already over- 
worked ; and the difficulties in the way of bringing all 
these doctors to a hospital to attend at clinics seem to 
me insuperable. 

Therefore when we reach the dependents of insured 
persons it seems to me that we cannot yet scrap the 
whole of the casualty work of our hospitals. Limit the 
numbers in any way that may be thought suitable ; 
arrange for every possible consideration to be shown to 
the nominal medical attendant of these people ; main- 
tain a proper service of almoners to check any abuse ; 
but do not seek to destroy the whole fabric of casualty 
departments until such time as a satisfactory substitute 
has been found for them. In pursuit of that Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, the abolition of out-patient departments, the 
profession may land itself in the bog of public distrust. 

There is yet another class for whom such casualty 
departments are essential, the people who are unable to 
pay any fees at all, and are at present Poor-law patients. 
It is proposed to abolish the present Poor-law ; it may 
be superseded, but even so the patient remains, and 
somebody must be responsible for him. I do not 
believe in the people being handed over to whole-time 
officers of the municipal hospital. At the same time I 
am aware that in certain districts objections have been 
raised tothe present system of district Poor-law medical 
officers. It is quite possible that the introduction of 
general practitioners into the hospital work in the 
casualty departments might lead to some more satis- 
factory system for linking the district medical officers 
to the hospitals. 

Supervising authority.—This will have to be the 
Public Health Committee of the local authority, and 
therefore will be mainly a lay body. On to this com- 
mittee it is possible for medical practitioners to be 
cobpted. But I am no great believer in such codption 
as likely to be of much value to the profession. _ Nor do 
I think much of medical advisory committees, They 
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always become part of the machinery of the bureau- 
cracy. More is to be expected from- the professional 
committee of the staff. 

But the main safeguard of professional interests must 
always be a strong, independent, voluntary body, 
entirely outside the machine, and able to make its 
criticism felt. As bureaucracy increases I have become 
more and more certain that such a body is essential. 
The trouble is that medical men seem to have neither 
the time nor the energy to establish and maintain such 
bodies. 





III. 


THE FUTURE OF THE POOR-LAW INFIRMARY 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


By E. W. MORRIS, 


HOUSE GOVERNOR, THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


In speaking of this subject from the point of view of 
the general hospital one has of necessity to say some- 
thing of the general hospital from the point of view of 
itself, and perhaps also from the point of view of the 
Poor-law infirmary. Moreover, the hospitals are stand- 
ing on such an unstable foundation themselves that 
their point of view is rather a movable one. They are 
being forced by circumstances into positions they had 
not previously occupied, and their outlook is changing. 
The view that the general hospitals used to have of the 
infirmaries could be stated fairly easily ; their present 
opinion might also be set down without wasting 
much ink and paper; but if one could foresee and 
envisage the future medical service of the country 
and prophesy the relationship between hospitals and 
infirmaries in the days that are to come—‘‘ root and 
all and all and all’’—one would be as wise as the 
philosopher who addressed the flower in the crannied 
wall. It may be that the despised infirmary may 
turn to be something of an Admirable Crichton 
who helps us all. 


Failings of the Poor-law Infirmary. 


The failings that have been most apparent in the 
average Poor-law infirmary are (I am aware of some 
notable exceptions): (1) that they carry the stigma of 
the Poor-law, and are pauper establishments; (2) they 
are fearfully understaffed from the medical point of 
view; (3) they have no consultants or specialists on 
their staffs; (4) the nursing arrangements are below 
the standard demanded in a hospital; (5) their govern- 
ing body, the ‘Guardians, have not a very broad 
outlook on matters relating to the treatment of the 
sick; (6) their general equipment is poor and their 
laboratory equipment nil; (7) they treat only chronic 
and incurable cases; (8) the stimulating effect of the 
presence of students is lacking. 

That some of these things should be as they are is 
perhaps actually due to the existence of the general 
hospitals. If the infirmaries had been the only places 
for the institutional treatment of sickness, surely they 
would have advanced, and the stimulus we now wish 
to put into them would have been already there. The 
Guardians’ attitude seems to have been: if somebody 
voluntarily supplies expensive laboratories, aseptic 
operating -facilities, and other up-to-date equipment, 
why burden the rates with the cost of such things? 
But it is of little use to ruminate on what might have 
The fact is that the hospitals did exist, and that 
to some extent infirmaries remained inefficient because 
of them. 


; 
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Fatlings of the Voluntary Hospital System. 

But the hospitals, too, had their faults. And perhaps 
the chief fault of the voluntary system was the entire 
lack of system at all. There was no coordination 
between the hospitals; they existed as isolated units. 
They did not speak; their behaviour was rather that of 
rival tradesmen than of comrades in an army before a 
common foe. This fault was due to their origin, for our 


forbears put down the hospitals which they founded— 
most of them were founded in the eighteenth century— 
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put there for the succour of the local poor, refuge and 
shelter for the sick and distressed being their ideal. 
To investigate, fight, and destroy the sickness itself was 
a thing they never dreamed of. 

Some of the hospitals were so close that they jostled 
each other, while others stood alone, overwhelmed, in 
an overcrowded area, their founders never having 
envisaged a scheme with regard to them, and presently 
these units began to compete and struggle for their 
livelihood. They could have managed to exist had they 
remained as refuges only, but each of them became a 
centre for fighting and destroying disease. This change 
in conception of duty and function necessarily raised 
the cost, and consequently competition between the 
charities became keener, isolating them more than 
ever. And now that expenditure has become so over- 
whelming through the. war, the weakness of their 
origin is apparent to all. They cannot remain as units ; 
they certainly cannot remain rivals and enemies. And 
so they are beginning to draw together and to hold out 
friendly hands towards each other. The war has done, 
at any rate, that much of good. 

But organisation and codrdination between the 
voluntary hospitals is surely not enough. There must 
be codrdination between all. forms of medical service— 
coérdination which does not cramp the freedom of 
action of each branch, but which gives the common 
purpose that differentiates an army from a crowd. 
In such coordination hospitals and infirmaries must 
take an important place. 

The Grouping of Institutional Medical Service. 

The institutional medical service of the country may 
be divided into’ three or four groups. First, there are 
the voluntary hospitals to which are attached the 
medical schools—the great teaching hospitals. Secondly, 


+ | 
*, 


* 





there are the voluntary hospitals which have no schools, — 


but which set themselves a high standard of efficiency ; 
they are well equipped, well staffed, and carry outa 
great deal of original work and research; this applies 
especially perhaps to the special hospitals. Thirdly, 
there are the institutions which are not voluntarily 
supported—the asylums, fever hospitals, and Poor-law 
infirmaries. : 
There are, of course, in addition, a large number of 
other institutions, medical or semi-medical, such as 
sanatoriums, homes for incurables, homes for rest cure, 
homes for the blind, deaf, epileptic. Aaa 


Relations of Voluntary Hospitals and Poor-law 
Infirmaries. 

We are considering at the moment the future relation- 
ship of only some of the groups—namely, the voluntary 
hospitals and the Poor-law infirmaries. There are in 
London 12 hospitals with medical schools attached, and 
these hospitals have 6179 beds. They are extraordinarily 
well equipped, and on their medical staffs are con- 
sultants and specialists of the highest rank. I think, 
so far as London is concerned, these hospitals should 
form the nucleus round which the medical service 
groups itself. There are in Greater London about 100 
hospitals without schools. The beds in these number 
about 8000. Some of these are quite small, more like 
cottage hospitals. The infirmaries in London number 
about 35—all important enough to have a training 
school for nurses—and the beds in them number 20,000 
(19,981 exactly). So we have in these two groups the 
one with the consultant and specialist staff and the 
costly equipment, but with too few beds; the other 
lacking staff and equipment, but with ample bed 
accommodation. 

The first of all things to be done is to cut the infirmary 
beds clean away.from Poor-law and pauper taint. 
They must be hospitals to which it is no indignity 
to go. This change is already beginning, and the 
infirmaries are changing 
‘‘hospitals,’’ but, of course, much more than that must 
be done. They must become in some way linked-up 
with the hospitals; a. consultant staff must be available 
and all necessary equipment for high-class work must 


be provided or be available—X ray, bacteriological, and 


the rest. 


their names and becoming — 





just where they liked. It was often a memorial hospital, F 
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Value and Application of Interim Report Scheme. 


I can think of no better scheme than that outlined in 
\the Interim Report. The infirmaries might be the 
primary health centres ; the hospitals, those without as 
well as those with schools, the secondary centres, all 
linked up with the teaching schools. That brings us at 
once to a position to appreciate the magnitude of the 
scheme, and the best system can only be hammered 
t out by such meetings as this. Speaking quite personally, 
‘Ifeel that the medical service of London—or for any 
‘other area, with necessary adaptations—should be 
administered by the County Council through acommittee, 
a Council of Medical Service, appointed ad hoc, at least 
vhalf of which should be medical men, and which should 
Hee women among its members. Such a Council would 
‘have a central general headquarters, with a permanent 
staff, in communication with all institutions having beds 
for sick people, and would know and could advise 
| general practitioners as to the presence of empty beds 
-of all kinds in all areas. The communal services would 
also be under their care, and the ambulance service, 
“the school medical service, and the nursing service. 
Such a Council should allow much freedom of service in 
each district, local needs necessitating local differences 
jin details of organisation, but the Council should 
‘exercise general management and supervision, and 
NeBpecially insist on efficient codrdination between 
‘groups and areas. The scheme must be one, and must 
work for a common cause. 











Grants from Exchequer and Rates. 

Money grants for the expenses of such a scheme 
should be made through this Council of Medical 
‘Service, and should be derived from (1) the national 
| Exchequer, (2) the county rates. The teaching hos- 
\pitals should obtain grants in aid entirely from the 
national Exchequer, for their work is national and not 
} local or parochial. The non-teaching voluntary hos- 
/pitals should obtain grants in aid from both sources. 
‘The infirmaries, or municipal hospitals, from the 
Mmunicipal rates for upkeep, but from the national 
Exchequer for all capital expenditure. 
| All grants from either the Exchequer or the rates 
H should be made on the recommendation of and through 
‘the Council, who should be in a position to take a 
‘general view as to the necessity of extension of 
_facilities in any direction in any area. It will be seen 
that this Council would become an expert adviser on 
all matters of medical service, and would take the same 
| place with regard to such service as the King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund does with regard to the voluntary hos- 
) pitals. That Fund criticises schemes, makes suggestions, 
» approves or refers back for further consideration, plans 
with regard to capital expenditure, and, of course, 
« checks very carefully the cost of general upkeep—their 
fannual grant largely depending on efficiency in this 
' direction. 

Necessity of Abolition of Social Distinctions. 
I think it important that all traces of social grading 
,at different hospitals should be removed. It is a 
. medical service only. Every patient should be treated, 
, whether prince or pauper, mechanic or clerk, just 
| wherever the best treatment for his trouble may be 
given. The beds in a voluntary hospital or an infirmary 
_—the municipal hospital—should be of precisely. the 
yee standing, supervised with the same efficiency. 
' Consultants should visit the infirmary, and surgeons 
‘Should operate in well-founded theatres in the infirmary. 
Paupers would be admitted to either hospital or 
\ 
| 
j 








infirmary, and the Guardians should pay for the cost 
of treatment. The municipal hospitals would take 
charge of chronic and incurable cases, as now, but it 
Should be no disgrace to be incurable. All patients 
other than paupers should contribute to the cost of 
their treatment, either through national insurance or 
through private insurance, or by private payment. 
General practitioners should have the right to admit 
their own cases to any municipal hospital beds and 
treat them when admitted, and should find the assist- 
ance of specialists available on terms to be arranged— 


free for certain classes of cases, not free in others. 
ti: 
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Voluntary Hospitals under the Scheme. 


The voluntary hospitals should remain voluntarily 
managed, and largely, but not wholly, supported by 
voluntary subscriptions. But such voluntary subscrip- 
tion should not be used to pay for the simple treat- 
ment of patients—that will have been paid for by State 
or personal insurance—but for investigation, experi- 
ment, research, education ; for academic work by bed- 
side and laboratory, and for the advancement of medical 
knowledge. They should be staffed by consultants, 
who would not, however, be appointed as at present. 
It is important that hospital and infirmary recognise 
that they are each part of the whole scheme; there 
can be no question of dictation from one to the other. 
This might be prevented by putting a group of in- 
firmaries, hospitals, and the teaching hospital near at 
hand under one general group management—all group 
managements acting under the Central Council of 
Medical Service; and the resident medical staffs of the 
hospitals and the infirmaries should be interchangeable, 
and of cqual standing. Payment of the medical staff at 
both hospitals and infirmaries for definite services 
rendered must, in my opinion, come into force. Such pay- 
ment would include services rendered to all who would 
have a right to claim free institutional treatment—the 
State-insured, for instance—whoever may be eventually 
included under that term. For those not insured, or 
those privately insured, extra payment should be 
received, whether such services were given in the 
municipal hospital (the infirmary) or the voluntary 
hospital. Any idea that a higher grade of service is 
given in the voluntary hospital than in the municipal 
hospital must be removed. It is another kind of 
service. At the voluntary hospital it may include a 
teaching service, and patients admitted must under- 
stand that they agree to be subjects for the instruction 
of the future and present doctor. Some patients much 
prefer this, believing that they become thereby the 
subjects of more thorough investigation and research ; 
there is possibly some truth in this belief. 

If it is eventually decided to open beds for paying 
patients—that is, for patients paying full cost—and for 
grading payments, it should be understood that differ- 
ences in payment make no difference in essential treat- 
ment, but only in the amenities—such as for private 
rooms, special nurses, the standard of dietary, and so 
on. There should be no question of putting one grade 
into one hospital and another into another. All 
hospitals, if grading is carried out at all, must take 
all grades. Thus an establishment which is at this 
moment an infirmary may take a first-grade patient, 
paying all residential charges and also the fees of his 
general practitioner and consultant; he might be a 
chronic case. A voluntary hospital may take a pauper, 
obtaining all service and treatment free to himself, but 
paid for by the Guardians of his parish. The great thing 
is to wipe out all distinction of social standing between 
hospitals. 

Nursing Service. : , 

It should be pointed out that in any scheme which 
may eventually be adopted, one of the most serious 
difficulties to be faced is that of the nursing service. At 
present the voluntary hospitals are meeting all sorts of 
trouble in providing efficient nurses, and without nurses 
any scheme for the betterment of health will be a 
failure. The demand for trained nurses will be greater 
than ever when the infirmary service is improved and 
becomes more specialised. Moreover, if the present 
agitation for an eight-hour day for nurses, by no means 
universally popular among them, becomes law, the 24- 
hour day will require three shifts instead of two, and 
the number of nurses will have to be further increased 
by 50 per cent. 

Not nearly enough women are entering the profession, 
and a thorough invéstigation is required to discover why 
this is so. It may bea question of pay, or of hours, or 
of conditions of service both on duty and off; it may 
be that there is no outlook for the future; it may 
be that the scenes and smells of nursing are repugnant 
to many women. The training of nurses for their many 
and increasingly numerous kinds of duties needs careful 
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thought; a grading of nurses needing different degrees 
and different kinds of training—the hospital, the fever, 
the children’s, the asylum, district, school, maternity— 
needs to be considered: It is the fact, however, and 
must be faced, that no scheme can succeed which 
begins by ignoring this key industry of the service. It 
might be advisable to get a committee of matrons of 
hospitals and infirmaries to consider’ any scheme put 
forward, and ask them to report on its feasibility from 
their point of view. 
Summary. 


To summarise. I consider that the medical service 
of a given area should be controlled as to general 
system by a Central Council of Medical Service, halt of 
which should be medical men. Women expert in 
nursing, maternity, and infant welfare should sit on it. 
The Council should be the agents through which the 
national Exchequer and the county rates contribute to 
the cost of the hospitals, teaching and otherwise, and 
the infirmaries, as well as to all other branches of the 
service. 

That the hospitals and infirmaries in an area should 
form a unit group, free to work out details and carry 
out improvements in their own group, but the whole 
group must come under the general jurisdiction of the 
Central Council, which will codrdinate the working of 
the groups, and will also organise ancillary services— 
ambulance, nursing, fever, &c. That payment to a 
certain amount shall be received from every patient, 
either by personal payment or some form of insurance, 
or by payment by Guardians for paupers. That general 
practitioners may admit and take charge of their 
patients when admitted to the municipal hospitals, and 
for them the services of consultants shall be available— 
free or by payment. Consultants and specialists must 
be increased in numbers and be specially reared, but 
that-is another story. The staffs of all hospitals, 
voluntary and municipal, shall be paid for treating 
cases, by salary for insured patients and by fees 
for paying cases. Voluntary hospitals shall. remain 
voluntary in their individual management, but shall 
come into codrdination with any general schemes 
inaugurated by the Central Council. Gifts to voluntary 
hospitals shall be mainly used for education, research, 
and the prevention of disease. Infirmaries shall be called 
by another name and become general hospitals. They 
shall cease to be under the control of the Guardians, but 
shall, with the existing hospitals, be under the control 
of a group managing committee, preferably a voluntary 
committee—e.g., the existing committee of the volun- 
tary hospitals of the group. They should be very 
nearly self-supporting. The Central Council will not 
only be the agent for making grants, but also the agent 
for collecting payments for work done—e.g., for the 
insured, for paupers, and others. They should be the 
finance committee of the service. They might also be 
a central buying, storing, and distributing committee ; 
a hospital labour exchange; an authority on medical 
education and nurses’ training; and a bureau of informa- 
tion on all matters relating to health, collaborating with 
existing bodies such as the Medical Research Council, 
the College of Nursing, and the Consultative Council of 
the Ministry of Health. 

I can see many difficulties in the foundation of such a 
scheme, or, indeed, any scheme which is to correlate 
bodies hitherto unrelated. It is only, however, by 
hearing the case stated from all points of view, as at 
such a meeting as this, that a scheme productive of 
most good and along the line of least resistance can 
eventually be discovered. In conclusion, I should like 
to thank the Harveian Society for the honour they have 
done me in allowing a layman to join in their delibera- 
tions. It is another instance of the unfailing courtesy 


of your profession, which I have met continuously in_ 


working among you for 30 years. 
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At the last, meeting of the Plympton (Devon) 
board of guardians a superannuation allowance was granted 
to Dr. C. EK. Cooper, on his resignation, through ill-health, of 
the post of district medical officer, after 20 years’ service. 
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THE MARCH OF SURGERY: 
LESSONS FROM AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE. 


Being the Latter Part of an Address Delivered at the 
Opening Meeting of the Belfast Medical Students’ 
Association, Queen’s University, 


By Sir WILLIAM I. DEC. WHEELER, M.D., F.R.C:S., 


VICE-PRESIDENT, ROYAL COLLEGH OF SURGEONS, IRELAND, . 





THE group or team system of surgery, examples of 
which could be seen years ago at selected clinics, has 
recently attained a high degree of excellence. The 
most perfect existing instance of group work is probably 
that now carried out at Rochester, Minnesota, under 


the guidance of those two master-surgeons, William and 


Charles Mayo. I have recently visited Rochester ; it 
might interest you to have a picture of group work as 
carried out in the Mayo clinic, showing the direction 
surgery is taking now and will take in the future. 
Such a picture cannot, perhaps, be contained in one 
address, but I will tell you about it in a diagrammatic 
sort of way. 


The population of Rochester is about 8000, yet last: 


year 60,000 patients presented themselves for advice. 
Two men have built up this vast organisation in about 
25 years. From their earliest professional days the 
Mayos have travelled incessantly ; by seeing the work 
of others, and by the exercise of a well-balanced 
judgment, they have imported to their own domicile 
everything of the best from the surgery of the world. 
So much for the advantages of travel. The Mayo clinic 
building is a new structure of some magnificence, fully 
equipped with every modern. appliance, studded with 
chemical and pathological laboratories, and manned by 
a team of experts which is, I think, about 200 strong. 


‘* Highly Coordinated Mechanism.’ 


R. O. Beard, in the journal Lancet, 1914, after a 
personal inspection of the clinic buildings, writes as 
follows :— 


‘‘The principal parts of the building are a highly codrdinated 
mechanism for investigation by any combination of men and 
methods that the particular case may demand. The agencies of 
diagnosis are carried in every department to the point of perfec- 
tion, and the results are funded in a bureau of record and 
statistics which is admirably conceived in plan and elaborately 
equipped in detail. There is every facility for the study of meta- 
bolic phenomena, problems of immunity and bacteriotherapy, the 
histogenesis of pathologic forms, the redundant types of cell 
growth, the chemistry of disease processes, and the alterations of 
post-operative function. There are a series of laboratories for 
gastro-enterologic analysis with dressing-rooms and diet kitchens 
attached and equipped with every practical device for lavage and 
the isolation of enteric contents. a 

A system of coloured signal lights ranged along the corridors 
announces the presence and whereabouts of each leading clinician. 
The bureau clerks, through a system of signals and telephone 
communications, keep in touch with his movements and locate 
him when wanted. The registering and communicating 
devices of the bureau suggest a sort of mechanical detective 
agency. They give the keynote to the conduct of the elinic— 
viz., codperative investigation. ...... Each floor is more or less 
divided into spaces for clinical observation and laboratory 
research. 

There are rooms for eye, ear, nose, and throat cases. Genito- 
urinary investigations are well provided for, cystoscopic and 
proctoscopic examinations are made daily on a queue of patients, 
and a special Roentgen laboratory is attached to the rooms allotted 
for this work. Thirty-four rooms are assigned to the X ray labora- 
tory, in which diagnosis and research play the larger and -thera- 
peusis the lesser part. On the third floor there are laboratories of 
histology, pure pathology, photomicrography, physiologie and 
pathologic chemistry.”’ ; 


A portion of the basement is devoted to a species of 
zoological garden, where animals are kept for experi- 
mental research, and last but not least there is a studio 
for eminent artists employed by the clinic. The Mayos 
have no monopoly of the group system; Orile and all 
the other great surgeons whom I was privileged to see 
are hurrying forward on the same lines. Wy. 


serene 


Passage of a Case Through the Mayo Clinic. 


Now let us take an hypothetical case and follow a 
patient with a goitre from the time she reaches 
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|Rochester to the day she is discharged cured. All 
| particulars are taken down at an office, and preliminary 
| forms are filled up until enough information is obtained 
i to pilot the patient to some junior clinician or labora- 
|tory worker. The clinician requires a blood count, and 
by pressing a button the patient is transferred by a lift 

to one of the many laboratories. Let us suppose the 

blood count does not in this case give the lympho- 
| eytosis picture to which Kocher attached so much 
| Importance as a diagnostic sign in hyperthyroidism. 
Yet it is believed by the clinician that the case 
»is one of commencing Graves’s disease. Only slight 
importance is attached to the blood picture and 
watch must be kept for cases of colloid goitre in 
| neurotic girls which are often mistaken for hyper- 
, thyroid cases; the patient travels on until the doubt 
,is cleared up, after which, by the waft of a wand, 
she finds herself blowing in and out of a complicated- 
- looking machine, in order that her basal metabolism 
‘may beestimated. It is only in thyroid and pituitary 
» disturbance that the rate of exchange between inspired 
| and expired air is altered from the constant normal ; 
in the blood diseases, malignant disease, &c., the basal 
“metabolism remains the same. To this test, then, the 
/yery greatest diagnostic importance is attached. From 
| a prognostic point of view, however, it is often found 
‘that patients with only a slightly increased basal 
metabolism do badly, and vice versa, so that the clinical 
HW Btotnre is in this respect a better guide. The junior 
/ clinician in charge, provided the patient has no com- 
plications or other condition apart from the goitre, has 
now got sufficient data for a prima facie diagnosis. When 
jall the preliminary work is done one of the leading 
/physicians or surgeons—perhaps Dr. W. A. Plummer 
} or one of the Mayos—sees the patient and analyses the 
/ deductions made. Treatmentis then advised, which in 
) this case will be operative. (Strange to say, there is 
a complete agreement between physicians, surgeons, 
and laboratory workers that surgery is the really only 
| successful treatment for hyperthyroid cases. Taking 
| the latter altogether, the mortality is only about 2 per 











| cent.) After operation the patient again passes through 
the laboratories ; the basal metabolism has come down 
( to normal and the blood picture, if altered in ‘the first 
instance, has now resumed its proper character. It 
iS more easy to imagine than to describe the fund 
‘of scientific information which is obtained by such 
| methods. 

| Post-mortem Examinations. 

| 


Once a week post-mortem examinations are made at 
Which every doctor concerned in the case must be 
present. The patient may have died after gastrectomy 
for cancer of the stomach. There is evidence perhaps 
that the X ray picture wasinaccurate: the radiologist is 
| present and explains the fallacies of his critics. 


t 
How 
| was it in this case—cancer following chronic ulcer—no 
' hydrochloric acid was found at one examination and on 
i the same day hyperchlorhydria was reported on the 
. chart? Those responsible come forward and give 
‘ details of cases where secretion of hydrochloric acid is 
} inhibited at the time of testing, perhaps from the sight 
| of the tube, perhaps in relation to the time of the last 
meal (hence the frequent necessity of fractional gastric 
analyses and tests at intervals of a quarter of an hour, 
\, when the results of such examination are considered of 
importance). So the discussion at the post-mortem 
| g0es on until finally the cause of death is attributed, say, 
| to leakage at the line of anastomosis; the onus is then 
| placed on the surgeon to explain why in this case he 
| 

) 

f 


7 





had adopted a certain operative technique which had 
failed. In the Mayo Clinic material is passed through 
a Clinical mill; the untiring interest shown in the 
younger co-workers has eliminated the petty quarrels 
of jealousy, but. no politeness stands in the path of 
investigation which leads to the goal of scientific truth. 
Surgical Technique. 
__ It would be impossible in a short time to describe the 
| Operating theatres and surgical technique ; in a place 
| Where team-work is a religion it goes without saying 
| that the latter is simple, effective, and thorough. From 
30 to 40 major operations are performed each morning 
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in six theatres; illuminated signals in the corridors 
announce the name of each operation as it proceeds, 
and visitors are thus enabled to know without disturb- 
ing the operators exactly what work is progressing in 
each room. 

The pathological laboratories in immediate connexion 
with the opcrating theatres are freely used; during 
operations specimens are constantly passing for exa- 
mination, and the operative procedure is often deter- 
mined by the report received a few minutes later. Great 
importance is attached by the workers in the laboratory 
to this examination of fresh living material; the cell 
picture of sections made of living tissues is quite 
different from that shown when dead cells are examined. 
For example, lymphocytes seen in smear preparations 
may not be lymphocytes at all; the change of cells into 
lymphocytes is a post-mortem effect. The old patho- 
logist is comparable to the anatomist, the new to the 
surgeon. Exposure of the gall-bladder and ducts is 
facilitated by passing a large gauze wipe between the 
liver and diaphragm, and rotating the liver like a 
balance on a knife-edge. The liver easily topples over 
and presents its under surface by the aid of this simple 
device. In massive tuberculous peritonitis in the female 
the abdomen is opened and the finger inserted through 
adhesions into the pelvis, a line of cleavage is found, 
and—mirabile dictu—after a little manipulation, remind- 
ing one of prostatic enucleation, the Fallopian tubes— 
the fons et origo—appear in the conjuror’s hands. 
There is no cutting or blunt dissection, and no ligature 
is used. These cases do excellently well. 

Spleneetomy.—Blood Transfusion. 

The Talma-Morison operation for ascites is combined 
with splenectomy, for in this way 30 to 50 per cent. of 
the total blood is prevented from ever reaching the 
liver. Splenectomy was tried some years ago in cases 
of pernicious anzmia, but the results at that time did 
not justify the continuance of the operation. Aftera 
long interval, however, certain cases reported them- 
selves, and had recovered sufficiently from the disease 
to justify the question being reopened. The bias is at 
present rather in favour of the operation. The blood 
picture did not much change in five cases, which were 
considered good results in a total of 50 splenectomies 
for pernicious anemia and leukemia. I am writing 
from memory on this point and those interested must 
verify it. 

Transfusion of blood is done extensively ; there is a 
roster of blood-givers in the town. Pain in the back is 
a first sign of reaction, and if this occurs the trans- 
fusion is stopped. Even with proper grouping, reaction 
and death have occurred. The cause of this reaction 
is not known, but careful investigation is proceeding, 
and the problem is not likely to remain unsolved. <A 
case of pernicious anzmia is transfused once a fort- 
night; one case had 40 transfusions. They all die in 
the end, but the treatment is well rewarded by marked 
temporary improvement. 

Gasserian Ganglion Operation. 

The Gasserian ganglion operation appears to the 
onlooker like minor work ; there is no blood, no shock, 
no hitch. A. W. Adson, who is not much more than 
30 years of age, is responsible for surgical neurology. 
The patient is anzesthetised by a nurse, as is the custom. 
He is placed almost in a vertical position, his head 
being on a level with the head of the operator, who 
stands on the floor. A straight incision is made half an 
inch in front of the ear, the lower extremity being on 
the zygoma. The skull is opened with Hudson’s drill 
and the opening enlarged with nibbling forceps. A 
little cerebro-spinal fluid is withdrawn to render easier 
the lifting upwards of the dura. The middle meningeal 
artery is tied and the dura propria is incised. The 
afferent root is divided with a specially constructed 
guillotine, and the operation is over. The ganglion is not 
avulsed or interfered with, and no trophic disturbance 
follows the operation; it may therefore be presumed 
that the trophic centre is in the ganglion or peripheral 
to it. Anesthesia follows in the cornea, as is to be 
expected, but there is never a recurrence of the painful 
Symptoms. 





































Active Principle of Thyroid Secretion. 

One could proceed ad infinitum to mention points of 
interest—how, for instance, the active principle of 
thyroid secretion was discovered almost by accident in 
the laboratories after examination of some tons of 
thyroid obtained from meat factories. This substance 
administered to hypothyroid and myxcedematous 
patients produces results far in advance of any other 
known preparation, but it is much too expensive for 
general use. Efforts are now being made to produce it 
synthetically. ‘Radium is used a week before operation 
in suitable malignant cases ; the interval between appli- 
cationand operation is short owing to the adhesions and 
cicatrix found when a longer time is allowed to elapse. 
Very small capillary glass tubes are often used con- 
taining 4 millicurie radium emanation, and these are 
left permanently in situ. I was in the laboratory when 
a demonstration was being made showing that thyroid 
extract produced by one firm had five times the iodine 
contents of that produced by another. Some popular 
preparations were useless, probably because bacterial 
action had destroyed the active principle in the drying 
process to which the gland is subjected. 


Conclusion. 


It is well to ponder the fact that when we write 
prescriptions containing the names of drugs—perhaps 
potent, perhaps not—but always with hieroglyphics and 
symbols, we carry on the old idea of mysticism associated 
‘with medizval medicine. The rationalistic explanation 
that the large decorated RK which ornaments all pre- 
scriptions is the initial letter of the verb “‘ Recipe,’’ will 
not do. It is the sign of Jupiter and signifies an 
abbreviated opening prayer to heaven that the drugs 
ordered may be taken without serious harm! ‘‘ You 
humbugs of doctors,’’ says one of Charles Reade’s 
characters, ‘‘couldn’t speak plain to save yourselves 
from hanging.’ Again, ‘‘after 15 years given to the 
science of obscurity Mr. Sawyer literally could not 
speak plain in one moment.’’ It is suggested to the 
reader that the science of A‘sculapius is* guess-work, 
but the patient ‘‘ goes on hoping and hoping something 
from traditional remedies, even when they fail and 
fail and fail before his eyes.’’ The surgeon is pictured 
at each visit feeling the pulse and writing a prescrip- 
tion, ‘‘ for it is a tradition of the elders that at each 
visit the doctor must do some overt act of medicine.’’ 
Thus thinks the man in the street, and he is justified to 
some extent in doing so. 

Already I have trespassed too much on your time and 
patience, and yet I have only touched on the fringe of 
what I wished to convey. AS surgeons we must know 
anatomy, which remains the same; advances in physio- 
logy, pathology, biochemistry, and the allied sciences 
will guide us on the forward path. Ireland produced 
great men when individuals counted. Graves, Stokes, 
Tuffnell,, Butcher, Corrigan, and Colles are almost all 
within our memory. Let us hope that in the future 
great teams and groups will arise, so'that we may 
actively engage with others in the contest against 
disease armed with the irresistible weapon of conjoint 
action. 

I have quoted freely from the work of those who have 
given and are giving us inspiration; in conclusion I 
will give the last two lines of Bland-Sutton’s address 
on Science and Surgery: ‘‘ Before all things let us 
remember that fellow-craftsmen should not be com- 
petitors, but comrades of the same honoured craft and 








- UNIVERSITY OF CAPETOWN 
LocaL R&EcoGnition. — A. South African correspondent 
informs us that the Provincial Medical Council has 
notified that it is prepared to recognise as registrable 
medical qualifications in the Cape Provinve of South Africa 
degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., and the diploma in Public Health 
aS now instituted at the University. This recognition is 
regarded in South Africa as the final stage of the movement 
to provide full facilities at the University of Capetown for 
pouth Africans to become qualified to practise medicine and 
surgery in their native country without having to go abroad 
for any part of their training, : 
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ONE of the greatest difficulties encountered in the 
surgical treatment of injuries to peripheral nerves has 
been to evolve a satisfactory procedure for dealing with 
extensive defects, when it is impossible to bring the 
two ends into close apposition by the customary simpler 
methods. rh e . 

In the course of my investigations for the Medical 
Research Council it has. been possible to estimate the 
advantages and disadvantages of many of the operations 
which have been advocated at various times to cope 
with this problem of a ‘‘gap’’; and, since several 
practical and important conclusions may be drawn 
from these observations, it seems a duty to put them 
on record. , 

It is not intended in this paper to refer in any detail 
to the minor defects, where the ends of the nerve can 
be just approximated by the temporary fixation of 
joints in positions which shorten the course of the 
nerve, but only to those cases in which a considerable 
length of the nerve has been destroyed, and it is found 
impossible to bring the ends together both by modifica- 
tion of posture and freeing of both segments. Neither 
will any reference be‘made to such alternative pro- 
cedures as tendon transplantation, since my investiga- 
tions have been confined to operations upon the nerves 
themselves. x % 

Examples of Various Methods. 


Examples of the following methods have been under 
observation. - 


LARGE DEFECTS IN PERIPHERAL NERVE — 


1. Plastic operations on. the nerve, similar to those 


adopted for the repair of defects in tendons, in which a 
flap is used from the proximal, distal, or both ends. 
Three examples of this: method: have been examined, 


one as late as three years after the performance of the 


operation, and in none was there the slightest clinical 
evidence of any regeneration. Stooker! has reviewed 
recently all the recorded results of this operation and 
has found that in only one patient was there any dis- 
tinct return of function, and in only one other was there 
even ‘‘ some improvement.’’ Huber? performed the flap 
operation in a number of animals and failed to find any 
histological evidence of regeneration. Stooker concludes 


by stating that the futility of this treatment seems to 


be definitely determined on clinical and experimental 
data. There is certainly no physiological justification 
for such abusive treatment of nervous tissue, yet we 
see this method included in many text-books as one to 
be considered when confronted with a defect. : 
2. Incomplete nerve crossing, which consists of th 

lateral implantation of the distal, or both, segments of 
the injured nerve into a neighbouring intact nerve 
trunk. Seven patients treated in this way have been 
under. observation. In each the ulnar had been 
implanted into the median; in five this had been carried 
out in the forearm, and in twoin the upper arm. None 


of the patients exhibited any evidence of regeneration ~ 


in the distribution of the ulnar nerve, and in all seven 
conduction in the median had been definitely interfered 
with, in two very seriously. 
The following is a brief report of one of the patients 
in which the median had been: less seriously damaged, 
and illustrates not only the failure of this method but 
also its effect upon the neighbouring nerve which 
receives the implantation. thie Ae 
The patient had received a gunshot wound of the left 
forearm on July I1st,1916. In March, 1917, the ulnar nerve 


was exposed, and such an extensive defect was discovered — 


that immediate end-to-end suture was impracticable; con- 
sequently, the distal'segment of the ulnar was. implanted 
into the-inner border of the median. He came under my 
observation first in February, 1919, when there was complete 
paralysis of all the intrinsic muscles of the hand supplied 
by the ulnar, and definite :paresis -and wasting of the 
thenar group, together with the sensory loss shown 11 the 
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|wecompanying figure. The patient volunteered the infor- 
mation that there had been no loss of feeling in the middle 
inger before the operation. Since that time there has been 
10 sign of any regeneration inthe distribution of the ulnar or 
my alteration in the sensory loss, but the strength of the 
| jhenar muscles has improved. 

As a result of this method of treatment not only has 
here been no recovery of the injured nerve, but in all 
ihe conduction in the previously sound nerve has been 

\nterfered with, and consequently the ultimate result 
tas been worse than the original condition. On physio- 
/Ogical grounds there does not appear to be any reason- 
sble excuse for the further retention of this method, and 
he clinical results fully support such a conclusion. 

| 3. “ Bridging’’ by autogenous or heterogeneous nerve. 
\wafts, a fascial sheath, or a vein. In a recent com- 
/nunication ® my colleague, Mr. H. Platt, has recorded 
‘n detail 18 patients whom he has treated by bridging, 
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1 
Sensory loss after implantation of the ulnar into the median 


j nerve, Thick line, limit of anesthesia; crosses, limit of 
f analgesia to pin-prick. 











‘nd in every one there was a complete absence of any 
linical sign of recovery. In six of these and in one 
ther, in which the graft was inserted by another 
,urgeon, he has re-explored the site of injury, and, by 
-irect faradic stimulation of the nerve trunk, failed in 
ach to produce any muscular contraction. In addition 
.0 the 18 previously recorded by Mr. Platt, I have seen 
.2 others, making a total of 30 patients. Most of these 
oe under observation for a period of at least two 
ears after the operation, and some for considerably 
| ver three years. The 30 are composed as follows :— 
(a) Autogenous nerve-grafts, 18 (ulnar, 7; median, 4; 
)ausculo-spiral, 4; posterior interosseous, 1; sciatic, 1; 
,osterior tibial, 1). 
y (b) Heterogeneous nerve-graft, 1 (median). 
» (ec) Catgut bridge and fascial sheath, 10 (ulnar, 5; median, 2; 
usculo-spiral, 2; sciatic, 1). 
» (a) Vein, 1 Qmusculo-spiral). 


' None of these patients exhibited any clinical evidence 
/f£motor or sensory recovery. In viewof these results 
ridging cannot be recommended, and although there is 
eliable experimental evidence of success, it is very 
oubtful if this method ought to be even considered in 
‘he future, especially as there are alternative procedures 
‘yhich have proved successful. 
. 4. Displacement of the nerve.—In the case of certain 
erves it is possible to displace them into such a position 
| hat their course is shortened and the two segments may 
/ebroughttogetherend-to-end. Twenty-nine patients, on 
; thom the ulnar nerve has been displaced to the 
\mterior aspect of the inner condyle of the humerus, 
| ave been under observation. In the first place, it is most 
_mportant to note that no complete failure has occurred 
.any of these, whereas after simple end-to-end suture 
f the ulnar without displacement the preportion 
f absolute failures has been as high as 30 per cent. 
'. Number of these patients show the most complete 
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recovery of both sensation and motor power that I have 
yet seen after suture of the ulnar, und from the 
progress still proceeding in most of the other patients 
if seems probable that considerably better results will 
be seen in this group than in the series in which the 
suture has been performed in the region of the injury. 
At any rate, there is now ample. proof that the 
manoeuvre of anterior displacement of the ulnar does 
not in any way prejudice the result. This being 
accepted, it can quite easily be realised that the 
success of the suture is likely to be greater when it is 
possible to resect freely the injured ends and place 
the nerve after suture in a bed free from scar 
tissue. Mr. Platt informs me that since he has 
adopted this procedure as a routine in all cases of 
injury to the ulnar with a large defect he has 
not encountered a case in which he was unable to 
approximate the two ends of the nerve satisfactorily ; 
and the foregoing results prove that the tension cannot 
have been so great as to prevent regeneration. This 
experience has been gained from the suture of the ulnar 
nerve in over 100 patients. No opportunities have been 
offered of judging the results of displacement of the 
musculo-spiral to the inner side of the arm. 

5. The ‘‘ two-stage’’ operation. — The 
consists of drawing together as closely as_ possible 
after freeing the two ends of the nerve by through- 
and-through sutures, with the limb so fixed that the 
maximum relaxation is maintained. After a sufficient 
period has elapsed to permit stretching of the nerve 
and all relaxation by posture to be gradually removed, 
the second stage is undertaken, which consists of re- 
exploration of the nerve, refreshing of the ends, and 
accurate end-to-end suture. There does not appear 
to be any reason why in very extensive defects the 
surgical treatment should not be performed, if neces- 
sary, in three stages, but my experience of this method 
has been limited to six patients on whom the operation 
was carried out in two stages. In five of these definite 
evidence of regeneration is present, and the motor and 
sensory recovery is quite up to the average seen after 
any uncomplicated secondary suture of the particular 
nerve concerned. One, in which the sciatic was injured, 
shows no regeneration at the end of 12 months, but it is 
yet a little too early to consider this a failure. Since 
only one of the patients has been under observation for 
as long as two years, it is unwise yet to speculate upon 
the end-results, but the motor and sensory recovery, 
which is still proceeding steadily, in five out of six 
patients is sufficient evidence to justify the recommenda- 
tion of this treatment in preference to bridging in those 
nerves where displacement offers no advantage. 


first stage 


Summary and Conclusions. 

1. No clinical evidence of regeneration has been 
found after the flap operation (3 patients), incomplete 
nerve crossing (7 patients), or bridging (30 patients). 

2. Definite and satisfactory regeneration has occurred 
after transplantation of the ulnar in front of the internal 
condyle of the humerus in all the 29 patients examined. 
It seems probable that both thé motor and sensory 
recovery will be more complete after this manceuvre 
than in the series of simple end-to-end suture without 
displacement. , 

3. Normal recovery, as after end-to-end suture, has 
been seen in five out of six cases in which the two- 
stage operation was practised. 

4. Defects may be treated with a reasonable prospect 
of success by the two-stage operation, or anterior dis- 
placement in the case of the ulnar, and consequently 
such futile procedures as the flap operation, lateral - 
implantation, or bridging need not be considered. 
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THE publication of Dr. A. Paine’s theory of the origin 
of cancer in THE LANCET of Oct. 2nd was an event of 
great interest to all who are interested in this obscure 
and elusive subject. To me it was of especial interest 
because the views that he expresses are in many 
respects in close agreement with those that I have 
myself held for some time. Indeed, the bulk of the 
present communication was written more than a year 
before the publication of Dr. Paine’s paper. I agree 
with his views on the origin of malignant growths in 
epithelial tissues too closely to wish to criticise his 
theory. At the same time I feel that a theory of cancer 
that is concerned only with epithelial tissues is 
incomplete. In this paper an attempt is made to 
construct a more widely embracing theory, and I 
venture to bring it forward now, realising to the full 
the difficulty or impossibility of testing by experi- 
mental methods the truth of some of its assumptions, 
but with a greater confidence than I should have had 
before the appearance of Dr. Paine’s paper. 

It will probably be agreed that an adequate theory 
of neoplasia must be one which will satisfy the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) It must be applicable to all varieties 
of ‘‘cancer.’’ (2) It must explain such factors as age- 
incidence and the influence of chronic irritation. (3) It 
must account also for innocent tumours. (4) It must 
make it possible to trace the transition from the normal 
cell to the malignant cell and explain the meaning of 
the change from innocency to malignancy. (5) It must 
account for the clinical differences between innocent 
and malignant growths—i.e., the fatal nature of cancer. 
It should also show, if possible, the cause or causes of 
malignant degeneration, not only the physiology and 
pathology but also the etiology of the disease. 

In the theory about to be set out an attempt is made 
to fulfil these conditions, though it is not claimed for 
the theory that it is based on or embodies any original 
observations, either clinical or experimental. It will 
be found that it has much in common with Professor 
J. G. Adami’s ‘‘ habit of growth’’ theory, in which the 
malignant cell and its descendants are regarded as cells 
that have assumed the habit of growth in place of the 
habit of function. An attempt is here made to show 
the way in which this change in the “‘ habits’’ of the 
cell originates. As the theory is based on the idea that 
cellular degeneration, and consequent impairment of 
the functioning power of the cell, is an essential factor 
in the origin of cancer, it would be well, at the outset, 
to consider brietiy the physiology of the cell. 

Physiological Considerations. 

What are the functions of a cell? The formation of 
a special secretion, the building and maintenance of a 
protecting surface or lining layer or ot a structure of a 
particular texture or quality are instances of special 
functions of the cells of different tissues. The chief 
general functions, common tothe great majority of the 
cells of the body, are: (1) the function of metabolism, 
the power of bailding up food material from the blood 
into cell protoplasm, and of breaking down and excreting 
waste matter ; (2) the function of reproduction ; (3) the 
function that secures in the cell the regular succession 
of the stages in its life-cycle—growth, maturity, and 
senescence. That every living normal cell possesses 
these functions or properties will be readily granted ; 
though it is necessary to say of the function of repro- 
duction that in certain highly developed cells, such as 
fully developed nerve cells, the function seems to be 
absent. 

These three general functions are properties of the 
individual cell, regarding each cell as a separate unit. 
The cell of a multicellular organism, however, must 
possess additional functions in order to fit it for its 
corporate life. It must be capable of codrdinating its 


activities with those of the other cells of the body, so 
that each cell may act in unison with the cells of its 
own tissue and in harmony with the cells of other 
It is, therefore, I think, necessary to assume, 


tissues. 
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‘firstly, that there is some ‘‘ impulse ’’ whose function is 


to coordinate the activities of cells, and, secondly, that 
every normal cell is sensitive to this impulse, so that 
the capacity to accept the codrdinating impulse may be 
looked upon as a definite function of the cell. It may, 


| indeed, be a function of the cell, or of certain cells, to 


contribute to this ‘impulse. We may put down, then, 
as (4) the function of accepting the coordinating 
impulse. , 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the physiology of the 
cell in order more clearly to trace the effects of 
degeneration and the consequent imperfect carrying 
out of the function of the cell. But first it is necessary 
to search for an explanation of what initiates the 
degenerative change. 


The Exhaustion of Functioning Power of the Cell. 


Adami considers that ‘‘inborn capacities for resisting 
disease are the hereditary outcome of individual bodily 
adjustments in the same direction.’’ As instances of 
such ‘‘inborn capacity’’ we have the coagulation of 
the blood that tends to check hemorrhage after injury 
to a vessel wall and the formation of callus that is a 
factor in the repair of a fractured bone. Without such 
inherited ‘‘ tissue instincts,’’ if I may so call them, the 
individual would be seriously handicapped; and yet we 
are aware that individuals differ to some extent in the 
degree to which these tissue instincts are developed. 
Thus some possess a shorter coagulation time than 
others, and bony union after fracture is in some Cases 
delayed or even absent though the ends may be in 
good apposition. Another most important ‘inborn 
capacity ’’ is the power of responding to the destruction 
of cells by injury, or friction, or bacterial action by the 
formation of new cells by mitosis. There is some 
clinical. evidence to show that individuals vary in the 
degree of perfection of their response to such stimuli. 
But, apart from actual proof, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that there are differences in this capacity, as 
in the blood-clotting and bone-repairing capacities. 
We know that there are limits to this capacity ; for 
instance, an ulcer of the skin may be so extensive that 
it can never become completely covered by epithelium 
by growth from the edge of the ulcer. 

It is, I think, reasonable to assume that there is a 
limit to regenerative power imposed not only by the 
extent of the injury, but also by the duration—that is, 
that there is a limit to the length of time during which 
epithelial cells, for instance, can respond by the forma- 
tion of new cells to the long-continued action of some 
source of chronic irritation. If the irritation is con- 
tinued over a long period a time may come when the 
response begins to fail. We can hardly imagine that 
such a failure will occur suddenly, that when this point 
is reached cell production suddenly ceases ; it is more 
in accordance with biological principles to assume that 
the process is a gradual one, and that the failure is 
shown not by a sudden cessation in the production of 
cells, but by a falling off in the quality of the cells pro- 
duced, so that imperfect cells are now produced by the 
exhausted mother cells. 

We have now arrived at the idea that there is a limit 
to the power of production of perfect cells as a regenera: 
tive response to injury. I have attempted to show that, 
through some process of evolution, the individual has 
become possessed of a. capacity for cell regeneration 
after injury. It is now necessary to inquire more 
particularly as to the distribution of this power im the 
different tissues of the body, for it is quite definitely 
known that regenerative capacity is not possessed by 
all cells or tissues in the same degree. Thus the fully 
developed neuron doesnot undergo mitosis, and so lf 
not replaced when destroyed. Again, muscle cells have 
very little regenerative power, while the cells oi! 
squamous epithelium and of ordinary connective tissue 
have that power to a marked degree. The more highl} 
differentiated the cell the smaller is its regenerativé 
power. 

The Coefficient of Regeneration. . . 

Nearly every cell in the body, whatever its position 
whatever its liability to injury, is capable of some 
degree of regeneration. This capacity seems to be ar 


essential property of protoplasm, an inheritance sharec 
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iby all cells until suppressed by high differentiation of 
‘structure and function. And yet the possession of such 
\ia faculty must be of more potential value to some cells 
} than to others. The glial cells, in wounds of the brain, 
exhibit abundant mitosis and subsequent proliferation, 
though reproduction of damaged tissiie is imperfect. 
‘However, it so seldom can happen that this regenera- 
tive capacity is called into play in the case of glial cells 
that it cannot be considered to be of such practical 
| value to cells of this tissue as it would be to epithelial 
) cells or the cells of any tissue that is frequently exposed 
‘to injury or infection. It is not a matter which is likely 
“to be capable of direct proof by experiment or observa- 
/ tion; nevertheless, it seems to me that we should be 
| justified in assuming that this varying necessity is 
| taken account of in the development, during the course 
} of evolution, of the “‘inborn capacities for resisting 
\ disease.”’ 
If we may make this assumption (and it is one that is 
Lessential to the development of this theory), it will 
‘follow that all cells or mother cells exposed by their 
- position to frequent injury or infection, as, for instance, 
_the cells of stratified squamous epithelium, or liable, 
from the nature of their special function, to the neces- 
sity for frequent reproduction, as leucocytes, will be 
endowed with greater regenerative powers than cells 
, whose position protects them from frequent injury and 
whose special functions are such that they are not 
likely to be disturbed by sudden demands for increased 
iat. We may express the regenerative capacity as 
‘the number of mitotic divisions of which the mother 
cell is capable in its lifetime, and speak of the imaginary 
-figure as the “‘ coefficient of regeneration’ of the cell. 
} We may say, then, that each cell hasits special index 
,or coefficient of regeneration which is proportionate to 
Jthe demands which the experience of ages has found 
will be likely to be made on the tissue, of which it is a 
vunit. We may, I think, be quite certain that the “ coeffi- 
cient’ will vary to some extent in the cells of correspond- 
ing tissues in different individuals, and it would seem 
probable that it may vary according to the state of health 
vot the individual. Thus an individual may inherit an 
abnormally low coefficient for a certain tissue, or, 
having inherited a normal coefficient, it may become 
He wered by disease. 
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The Imperfect or Anaplastic Cell. 


_ Wehave seen that it follows as a sequel to the hypo- 
| thesis that there is a “‘ limit to the power of production 
,of perfect cells’? in response to injury that subsequent 
division of the exhausted mother cells will result 
inthe formation of daughter cells, that are imperfect. 
Yon Hausemann used the word ‘‘anaplastic’’ to 
,Jenote a change in the cell, evidenced by irregular 
and atypical mitosis, by which the cell, through altered 
vlistribution of nuclear material, becomes incapable of 
attaining perfect function and structure. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish clearly between the anaplastic or 
deeerertoct” cell and the senile cell. Senile atrophy 
/S$ a normal process and, I think, depends more on a 
Jeterioration in the quantity and quality of the food- 
|supply of the cell than on primary degenerative changes 
, 0 the cell itself. The senile cell is not necessarily one 
,which has reached its ‘‘limit of regenerative power,”’ 
1 the sense in which I have used the phrase, for we 
must regard the cell as being endowed with a certain 
. nargin of regenerative power—that is to say, with more 
| han just enough to cope with the normal or expected 
Wear and tear of a lifetime; if it were not so, every 
issue that had been the seat of chronic inflammation 
| © exposed to the necessity for any exceptional effort 
| vould become exhausted and its cells anaplastic before 
Hyhe end of the lifetime of the individual. Again, the 
;}Maplastic cell must be distinguished from cells that 
lave undergone some special degeneration, such as 
\atty degeneration, where, again, the change in the cell 
,$ due to a change in the environment. 
| It is now necessary to inquire in what respects the 
'“imperfect’’ or anaplastic cell differs from the normal 
ell, or, rather, what will be the effect in particular 
‘issues of the presence of cells that have become 
_neapable of attaining perfect function and structure. 
t will be convenient to take as an example the 
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Stratified, squamous epithelium of the skin, for here 
we see different generations of cell from the basal cells 
to the surface scales. Normally there is a certain loss 
of surface scales, the loss being compensated for by the 
formation of new cells by mitotic division in the basal 
layers. If the loss is excessive on account of injury 
there will be increased mitotic activity in the basal 
cells. Let us suppose this abnormal activity to have 
gone on for so long a period that the ‘‘ limit of the 
power of producing perfect cells’’ has been reached. 
When this point has been passed the new cells formed 
from that part of the basal layer will be imperfect or 
anaplastic. Every function of these cells will be carried 
out more or less imperfectly. Normally, as the cells of 
Stratified epithelium proceed upwards, a change is 
taking place in the cell protoplasm; the sensitive, 
unstable, active protoplasm of the basal layers is 
transformed into a comparatively stable and inert horny 
substance. The same change is taking place in the 
intercellular protoplasm, and not only a chemical 
change, but a change also in texture and physical form, 
for in several layers it is stretched out in #the form of 
Slender filaments or ‘ prickles.’’ The formation of 
keratin is the special function of these cells. 

When the ‘cells have become ‘‘imperfect’’ all these 
changes will be imperfectly carried out, and in every 
function of the cell there will be evidences of degenera- 
tion. Let us trace the result in the case of each 
function separately. 

1.-The function of 
impulse. 

The failure or partial failure of this function will result in 
the removal, to a greater or less degree, of the cell from the 
control normally exercised by tissues of the body as a whole, 
through the hypothetical ‘‘impulse”’ ; the cell has become 
more or less a parasite. If we may make the further assump- 
tion that the controlling agent has a restraining rather than 
a stimulating quality (as in Ribbert’s theory of cancer), we 
may infer that the failure of this function will result in an 
unrestrained rate of growth. 

2. The function that secures the regular succession 
of the changes in the cell that constitute its life-cycle. 

Failure of this function will result in maldevelopment, so 
that the cell will fail to reach maturity; its growth may be 
arrested at any stage short of maturity, and it may be 
regarded as being unable to undergo senile atrophy, so that 
its life may be indefinitely prolonged. 

3. The metabolic function. 

Defective carrying out of this function will interfere with 
the complete breaking of waste products, so that the 
excretion of the cell, instead of being a substance which the 
body is well able to deal with, will be what is practically a 
foreign substance, and will have the effect of a toxin. 

4. The special function of the céll—in this case 
keratinisation. 

In the imperfect cell there will be complete or partial 
absence of this function. 

The sum of these functional defects is to bring about 
a condition which constitutes epithelioma. (1) Accounts 
for the disordered and unrestrained growth; (2) for the 
‘‘embryonic’’ appearance of the cells, and for the 
absence of *‘ prickles’’ that is characteristic of epithe- 
lioma (for the degeneration in the nucleus will affect 
the intercellular protoplasm as well as the intra- 
cellular); (3) affords an explanation of the cachexia 
of malignant disease; and (4) for the absence of 
keratinisation. As regards the function of reproduction 
itself, there is evidence in the occasional occurreuce of 
atypical or ‘* maiotic’’ mitosis that there is apt to be 
some imperfection in what has been called ‘‘ the 
extraordinary manceuvring and meticulous splitting of 








sensitiveness to the cdordinating 


nuclear rods.”’ 


The malignant cell is thus essentially a degenerate 
cell; its apparent vigour is merely the result of its own 
failure to adapt itself to control. It burrows into the 
tissues because it follows, in its growth, the line of 
least resistance—the lymphatic spaces. It destroys 
and ulcerates passively, by interfering with the blood- 
supply, not by any newly acquired destructive quality. 
The fibrosis that tends to check its progress is possibly 
the reaction of fibrous tissue to the ‘‘toxin’’ of the 
degenerate cells. 

It may be noted here that though the ‘‘imperfect”’ cell is 
the result of exhaustion of the regenerative capacity of the 
mother cells, nevertheless the actual point of exhaustion 
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mav be reached while the tissue is healthy and no longer 
exposed to any chronic irritation or other stimulus to 
mitotic activity. Thus, a tear of the cervix uteri may have 
healed over, and yet the effort to repair the lesion may have 
30 strained the regenerative capacities of the epithelial cells 
that, even after healing has taken place, the ordinary rate of 
mitosis may suffice to bring the cells to their ‘‘ limit of the 
power of producing perfect cells’’; thus carcinoma may 
‘develop as a sequel to an injury long after the effects of that 
injury have apparently disappeared. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a short 
paper, to give a detailed account of the application of 
this theory to all the tissues. Squamous epithelium 
may be taken as an example of all surface layers, 
whether epithelial, as in the bladder, in the acini of 
glands, or in the alimentary canal, or endothelial. The 
embryonic layer from which the tissue is derived is not 
.a factor. The essential factors are (1) the “‘ ccefficient 
of regeneration,’’ whether it is normal or lower than 
normal, and (2) the presence of some agent that has the 
effect of stimulating mitosis ; as a rule, when malignant 
disease develops, both factors will have been at work, 
though it is conceivable that either factor alone might 
be adequate. 

The Nature of the Irritant or Stimulating Agent. 

Chronic irritation is generally admitted to have some 
relation to the origin of cancer. It acts by stimulating 
and, according to this theory, ultimately exhausting the 
regenerative capacity of the part affected. In the skin 
the stimulus may be the superficial destruction of tissue 
by trauma or infection, burns (e.g., kangri cancer), the 
irritation of the lip by a clay pipe, the action of 
chemical irritants, as in certain trades, X rays, &c. It 
is noteworthy that actual suppuration is rarely followed 
by cancer, at least until suppuration has long ceased ; 
perhaps because suppurative inflammation is too 
destructive a process to act as a stimulant to epithelium. 
In the stomach the regenerative capacity may become 
exhausted by prolonged effort to heal a chronic ulcer. 
In the large intéstine the irritant may be hard scybalous 
masses. Leaving surface layers, which, in view of their 
protective function, are necessarily endowed with a high 
‘‘ coefficient of regeneration,’’ and coming to ‘‘ deep”’ 
cells, which are not normally exposed to frequent 
injury, we find greater difficulty in fixing on the nature 
of the irritant. We may conclude that it will be 
relatively milder in its action and of shorter duration 
than the chronic irritation of surface cells; for, on the 
one hand, a destructive injury may be too violent to 
stimulate proliferation, and, on the other hand, these 
cells, possessing a small coefficient, may be soon 
stimulated to the point of exhaustion by a mildly acting 
irritant, especially if they have inherited or acquired 
an abnormally low regenerative capacity. In the case 
of the periosteum, the fact that sarcoma not infrequently 
follows fracture of a bone suggests that the effort at 
repair may in some cases bring about the exhaustion of 
the cells. Possibly a somewhat similar explanation 
may hold good for sarcoma arising in fascial layers. In 
endothelium and in the epithelium of gland acini 
the stimulus to proliferation may be bacterial; thus 
Bashford states that the micro-organism of influenza 
attacks primarily the capillaries and smaller arteries 
and veins, with proliferation of the endothelium. 

Chorion-epithelioma. 

The syncytial cells which cover the chorionic villi 
may be mentioned as an example of a layer of epithelial 
cells forming a surface layer which are yet protected 
by their position from irritation and not ‘‘ normally ”’ 
liable to infection, and so must possess only a small 
coefficient of regeneration. Their ‘‘ expectation of life ”’ 
is short; if by some-chance it should happen that they 
fail to be absorbed and remain and multiply in the wall 
of the uterus, they are likely soon to become anaplastic 
and so to become liable to malignant proliferation. We 
can only speculate vaguely as to the cause of their 
failure to become absorbed. Little is known of the 


origin of this form of malignant growth beyond the fact 
that it is apt to be a sequel to a more innocent form of 
proliferation—viz., hydatidiform mole; and it is only 
mentioned here, not so much to strengthen the argument 
in favour of this theory as to indicate that there is no 
reason to believe that the origin of chorion-epithelioma 
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is essentially different from that of any other kind o 
malignant growth. . 
The Lymphatic Tissues. 


i 





SI 


The limitations of a short paper forbid more thana ~ 


brief reference to this part of the subject. Though 


the overgrowth of lymphatic glands, bone marrow, and ~ 


spleen characteristic, in varying degrees, of certain 


anzmias is regarded as a hyperplasia rather than 


true tumour formation we may, I think, look upon the : 


origin of the change as being comparable to that of 
neoplasia in general. To quote Adami :— 

‘‘ Hyperplasia denotes proliferation, and where two cells 
take the place of one, one if not both of these cells must 
fail to preserve the normal relationship to nutrient vessel, 
stroma, &c. Hyperplasia thus favours anaplasia of at 
least a part of the cell elements of the affected part.” - 

The lymphatic tissues, whose function, frequently 
called upon, is to produce rapidly great numbers of 
leucocytes and lymphocytes as a defensive reaction 


to bacterial infection, must be regarded as having © 


normally a high ‘‘ coefficient of regeneration”’ ; the agent 


that provokes this defensive proliferation is bacterial / 


infection. 
stimulant, 
suffice to 


Only a very long-continued action of the 
such as chronic alveolar sepsis, could 
exhaust the regenerative capacity of 


such cells, unless in a particular case their coeffi- 


cient were abnormally low. The result of the 
exhaustion of the mother cells, or some of them, 
will be that the cells produced will be imperfect 
or anaplastic; they will fail to reach maturity, fail 
to function properly, and fail to respond to the coordi- 
nating impulse. They will be embryonic in appearance 
and mitosis will be imperfectly restrained. They have 
become cells that, to use Adami’s phrase, have lost the 


habit of function and taken on the habit of growth. On 


theoretical grounds, therefore, as well as on clinical, we 
may be justified in regarding lymphadenosis and myelo- 
genous leukemia as comparable to malignant growths 
in other situations. 

The Breast and Uterus. 


The exhaustion of the regenerative capacity with 


consequent malignant proliferation may be favoured by © 


the special physiological quality of the cells. Thus, in 
the breast and uterus, puberty, menstruation, and 
pregnancy make special demands on the functional 
and reproductive capacities of the cells. We may 
assume that the cells of these organs are endowed with 
a greater coefficient of regeneration than the cells of 
organs that do not have these periods of special 
activity. If, however, this special regenerative capacity 
should be insufficient, either through inherited defect 
or because of an added stimulus to mitosis in the shape 
of chronic trauma or infection, then the cells of the 
breast and uterus, being subject to periods of great 
activity, would be more likely than the cells of other 
organs to reach the limit of their regenerative capacity. 
This may be a-_ partial explanation of the relative 
frequency of cancer in the breast and uterus, which 
also are alike in having a comparatively short ‘* expecta- 
tion of life,’’ or at least of active life. 


Innocent Tumours. 


Adami points out that ‘“‘the adequate theory of 
neoplasia must be one which will explain not cancer 
alone but all types of tumour formation.”’ It is generally 
agreed that there is no sharp line to be drawn between 
innocent and malignant growths. In both we see undue 
proliferation of cells, loss of functioning power, 
degeneration in structure, and apparently purposeless 
growth. Thecellof an innocent tumour is a degenerate 


cell, but its degeneration is not so complete as that of 


the cell of’a malignant tumour. We may say that it 
has lost some of its functioning power but not all. 
Thus, though a highly developed function, such as the 
formation of a special secretion, may be entirely lost, 


it may retain some trace of the function that secures | 
the regular succession of the changes of the normal — 


life-cycle and of that which subjects it to the coordi- 
nating ‘‘impulse.’’ It may develop to maturity, and 
proliferation may be restrained to a slight extent. It 


is necessary, however, to go beyond this in order to. 


find an explanation of the essential difference between 
the innocent and the malignant growth—viz., the 
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_ amount of “‘impulse’’ that normally would be absorbed | the alkaloid. 


» arrived ata state of equilibrium and the tumour will 
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tendency of the former to become stationary, to reach anes 
a stage of equilibrium with the tissues of the body. I A NOTE ON 


suggest the following explanation, admitting its highly | BLOOD PRESSURE DURING INTRAVENOUS 
speculative character and the apparent impossibility of ; Sears ee eens 
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proof. Let us consider two factors—(1) the hypothetical INJECTION OF QUININE. 
“impulse,’’ and (2) the function of the cell by which TAC: : . > 
the impulse is “accepted.” The impulse, posaibly a By U. N. BRAHMACHARI, M.A., M.D., PH.D., 


body analogous to a, hormone, may be looked upon as TEACHER OF MEDICINE, CAMPBELL MEDICAL §8\ HOOL, CALCUTTA, 
being produced in just sufficient amount to be absorbed neath cu 

iby the normal cells whose activities it codrdinates. R. McCarrison and J. W. Cornwall have shown! that 
Let us imagine a group of anaplastic cells to be formed | all salts of quinine produce a profound fall of blood 
each of which possesses a trace of the ‘‘impulse- | pressure in Sheep after intravenous injection. Many 
absorbing’ property. Proliferation of these cells will | observers have advocated the treatment of malarial 
be incompletely restrained until the mass contains that | fever with intravenous injection of concentrated 
mumber of cells which, combined, can just absorb the | solution as a perfectly safe method of administering 


This method was frequently used during 
the war in Mesopotamia and other countries where 
troops were attacked by malaria. So far as I am aware, 


J : there are no records of systematic observations on this 
then, so to speak, submit to restraint and become | subject. My own observations were made in the wards 


stationary. Tumour formation may thus be looked | of the Campbell Hospital, Calcutta. 
upon as an effort towards self-limitation of malignant} It may here be pointed out that during attacks of 
proliferation ; when the cells retain practically no trace | malarial fever the blood pressure is generally low, 
of functioning power the effort is unsuccessful and the | especially in the pernicious type of case. At the same 
tumour becomes malignant. : time, it is in these latter cases that one looks for the 
The tumours considered above are all blastomas—i.e., | most rapid introduction of quinine into the system ; one 
derived from unipotential cells. It might, however,|is therefore tempted to administer the drug intra- 
be possible to explain the origin of tumours arising | venously. If there is a profound fall of blood pressure 


by those cells in which the proliferation started. When 
that point is reached the mass of cells will have 


_ from pluripotential cells (teratoblastomas), such as during its administration, then the operation is dangerous 


parotid and renal mixed tumours, by following the line | and may even prove fatal. Cases of death following 
of argument used in this theory. In such cells we can | intravenous administration of quinine are rarely reported 
hardly: imagine an external stimulant to proliferation ; | or are attributed to causes other than the operation 
the defect that makes these cells become anaplastic | itself. A.C. Alport has recently attributed cases of 
must be inherent in the cell itself. sudden death in such cases to introduction of large doses 


A word, in conclusion, as to the ‘‘codrdinating | of saline, and considers that quinine should always be 
impulse.’’ It seems to me not unreasonable to assume given in the concentrated form. 


that there is such a substance. We are agreed that The following observations were made in order to 
there are substances, which we call hormones, that | determine the changes in blood pressure during intra- 
regulate certain activities of the cells of the body. | venous injection of quinine. The injections were given 


The word “impulse’’ is perhaps an unsuitable one; | in the apyrexial period, except in one case. 
**coérdinating hormone’’ might express the nature 


' and mode of action of this hypothetical substance Summary of Pye wien 
| better. It may be that we may look upon this] Case 1.—Patient suffering from recurring quartan fever. Tem- 


substance as being the secretion or emanation of | Perature normal at the time ofinjection. 1st injection: Not much 


. fall of blood pressure; 10 gr. quinine dissolved in 200 c.cm. of 
many cells of the body, representing an elementary saline, at the rate of 10.c.cm. per minute. 2nd injection: Very 


| form of that nervous energy which, present in every | little change in blood pressure; 10 gr. quinine given dissolved in 

‘cell, is most highly developed and specialised in the | 200¢.cm. saline, at rate of 10¢.cm.per minute. 3rd injection: 
, 

' cells of the grey matter of the brain. 


Sudden fall of blood pressure; 10 gr. quinine dissolved in 200 c.cm. 
saline given in 3 minutes 30 seconds. 4th injection: Immediately 


. after injection of a concentrated, solution in 15 seconds patient 
Conclusions. became pulseless for some seconds and there were muscular 
Dr. Paine believes that cancer is— twitchings, the blood presssre rising to 70 after 2 minutes. 

| nditi isor ; i i i rij ry ; ‘ring cs of -benign 

oY ndition dependent on a disordered growth of epithelium CasE 2.—Patient suffering from recurring attacks o enig 
c TK ona StGssus degeneration.”’ . : tertian fever. Temperature normal at time of injection. 1st injec- 
i re. ° ° ° tion: A drop of 12 mm.; 9 gr. quinine dissolved in 20c. cm. saline 
In the following sentence he epitomises his views :— | given in 20 seconds. 2nd injection: A drop of 12 mm.; 9 gr. quinine 


** We thus see that cancer arises in the later or destructive | dissolved in 20 c.cm. saline given in 30seconds. 3rd injection: An 


} stages of chronic inflammation, not in the earlier prolifera- | apparent rise of blood pressure after injection of 9 Br. quinine dis- 

| tive stage; moreover, it is preceded by the degeneration of | solved in 20 ¢.cm. saline. This rise, perhaps due to eo a as 

’ the cell We have thus tracked cancer to its source: it | 2ot noticed in any other case. 4th injection: A gradual fall of 
- 3 


blood pressure, reaching its maximum in 30 minutes; 9 gr. quinine 


Springs from a degenerate cell, a cell that in some manner dissolved in 200 c.cm. saline given in 10 minutes. For some hours 


' has been damaged or injured, and from such a cell all! the plood pressure remained 10 mm. lower than it was before 


cancer cells are descended. In this light cancer appears | injection. 


|, 4s a terminal phase of inflammation and as a form of CasE 3.—Patient suffering from recurring benign tertian fever, 
| degeneration ...... a Temperature normal at time of injection. 1st injection: Not much 


j j ressure; 10 gr inine in 200c.cm. saline given in 
eee ® cancerous Tee eee probally So striae eee A fall of 8 Se 10 gr. quinine in 
exists’’ and that cancer shows SUaietoes Reenter 200 c.cm. saline given, in 8 minutes. 3rd, injection : Patient w as 

i i r. Paine has supporte lseless for 10 seconds; 6 gr. quinine in cm. sal give 
“er ean Peet v4 j 5 a ] e anecoonds: After the initial fall blood pressure rose in 15 minutes 
clinical and pathological observations, I am entirely in Se een ten eco 
agreement. I have, however, endeavoured to frece Casr 4.—Patient suffering from malignant tertian fever, with 
that the degeneration of the cell is not directly caused erescents in blood. lst injection: Temp. ac F. S drop of 12 mm.; 
i i : irritati is Pi inine in 10c.cm. saline given in seconds ; pressure rose 
ey ee nn te fe aeetentt ales ioe aa ouete original height six minutes after completion of the injec- 
ele = a epost. respond to be des eyS ae res or tion (injection given when temperature was 105 Bap: and inieenen ; 
inflammation prolonged beyond the regenerative powers | Temp. 99°6°. A drop of nearly 20 mm.; 10 gr. quinine ip nore 
of the tissue; such power being not unlimited, and | saline given in15seconds. 3rd ee : pee: ; Very, slight 
° ° YO "O° oy ssolve S = e > 
Varying in different tissues according to their “‘ normal ’”’ aon oes mesentise ; 10 gr. quinine diss 
meeessties, and, in corresponding tissues, varying in |” CASE 5.—Patient suffering from recurring quartan fever. Injec- 
different individuals. tions: A drop of 22 to 26 eet 10 gr. quinine dissolved in 20 c¢.cm. 
} i ; i ils sali i i 20 seconds. 
I venture to claim for this theory that it fulfils the | saline given in 15 to onds oy ; BG) a 
i j i j BE i suffering fr ‘ecurring benign tertian fever. 
five conditions mentioned earlier in this paper that I CAs 6.—Patient suffering from recurring benign teé 


jecti é rly : gr inine dissolved 
; ; ‘4 » | Injections: A drop of nearly 10 to 30 mm. ; 10 gr. quinine ¢ 
consider essential to an adequate theory of neoplasia > | in 20 c.cm. saline given in 15 to 25 seconds. 


there are certain features of cancer, HAVENS? pales Gluatee7 2-Patiert suffering from benign tertian infection. 
nn i i i r renc oO y f normal at time of injection. jJections: No 

e en Fae ja oe es : erie Soee nafaleee blood pressure; 10 gr. quinine dissolved in 20 ¢.cm. 

an ery Aor ron ope eae Ol Bake ae saline given in 15 seconds. The patient, however, had muscular 

instance, the relative immunity to cancer that seems to twitchings and hurried breathing immediately after injection, 

be possessed by some tissues, such as the urethra, the eae Ee 


bronchi, and the first part of the duodenum. 1 Indian Journal of Medical Research, January, 1919. 
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Conclusions. 

(1) Intravenous injection of quinine in concentrated 
solution (10 gr. in 20c.cm.) is generally followed by a 
fall in blood pressure and may be followed by a dis- 
appearance of the pulse for a few seconds. (2) Intra- 
venous injection of quinine in dilute solution (10 gr. in 
200 c.cm.) may be followed by a fall in blood pressure, 
but this fall is neither so sudden nor so great as in the 
case of concentrated solutions. In many cases there is 
no fall of blood pressure. (3) The slower the injection 
is given the less is the chance of fall of blood 
pressure taking place. (4) The diminished blood pressure 
may persist for 12 hours or more after the injection. 
(5) Intravenous injection of quinine should always be 
given in very dilute form (1 in 300), and at the rate of 
10 c.cm. every minute. It should never be lightly 
undertaken. (6) Intravenous injection of quinine in 
concentrated solution may be followed by transient 
muscular twitchings and quickness of breathing. 
(7) Intravenous injection of quinine should be given 
after making frequent and careful blood pressure 
observations during the operation. (8) As in malarial 
fever, especially of the pernicious type, blood pressure 
is sometimes very low, intravenous injection of quinine 
should be given very slowly in a dilute form, guarded 
by administration of pituitrin or adrenalin and applica- 
tion of tight bandages over the extremities. 

If we take the above precautions the dangers of 
intravenous injection of quinine will be reduced to a 
minimum. 





A CASE OF 


COMPLETE ABSENCE OF THE CEREBELLUM. 
By DOROTHY P. PRIESTLEY, M.B., B.S. LOND., 


HOUSE PHYSICIAN, VICTORIA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, CHELSEA. 


CASES of atrophy of the cerebellum, whether localised 
or generalised, do not appear to be extremely rare, but 
I have not been able to find any recorded case of 
complete absence, and accordingly the following may 
be of interest. 


History.—K. R., a wasted female child, aged 4 months, was 
admitted to the Victoria Hospital for Children. Chelsea, under the 
care of Sir Humphry Rolleston, on August 23rd. She was the second 
child of healthy parents and a full-time baby. In July she had 
been a patient at the Westminster Hospital for hydrocephalus and 
spina bifida, and 4 oz. of cerebro-spinal fluid had been withdrawn 
from the right lateral ventricle. On admission the child was lying 
comfortably on her mother’s lap. She had well-marked hydro- 
cephalus, with widely open fontanelles and sutures, and exoph- 
thalmos; the head measured 193 inches in its widest circumference. 
There was also a spina bifida in the region of the fourth and fifth 
lumbar vertebre. The limbs were spastic and there was head 
retraction; the pupils reacted to light, but nystagmus and 
coordination could not be ascertained on ,account of the age 
and moribund condition. There were physical signs of broncho- 
pneumonia, but otherwise nothing of note. The child was extremely 
ill, took food badly, and further investigations of the nervous 
system were impossible. She died on August 29th. 

Autopsy.—The body was thin and wasted and the head large and 
fluctuant: there was a spina bifida in the region of the fourth and 
fifth lumbar vertebre. The lungs were the seat of broncho-pneu- 
monia, the heart was somewhat hypertrophied, and had a widely 
patent foramen ovale. The other viscera were normal. The skull 
bones were small and widely separated. On exposing the brain it 
was found to be extremely distended; the brain matter formed a 
thin layer over the ventricles, whieh contained about 14 pints of 
clear fluid. The cerebellum was completely absent; there was 
not a trace of either lobe, the vermis, the peduncles, or the pons. 
The fourth ventricle was covered by a thin sheet (4 mm.) of tissue 
running from the corpora quadrigemina to the dorsal surface of the 
medulla oblongata. On the ventral surface the pyramidal tracts 
appeared to run up to the corpora mammillaria. The base of the 
skull showed three pairs of fosse, but there was no tentorium 
cerebelli. The lower end of the vertebral column was ill-developed, 

the arches of the fourth and fifth lumbar vertebre were absent, as, 
too, were all the sacral segments. 


Remarks. 

The cases of atrophy: or partial absence of the 
cerebellum of which I have been able to find records 
are for the most part associated with other gross lesions 
of the central nervous system and may be classified as 
follows :— 

_(a) Cases showing general atrophy or partial absence.—In 1853 
H. Salter} noted the case of a male epileptic who, at autopsy, was 
found to have a large internal hydrocephalus and complete 
a sence of the left cerebellar hemisphere, the vermis and the left 


peduncles. The space usually occupied by the cerebellum was 
filled by the cerebrum, so there could not have been any tentorium 














on thisside. D. Fraser? also recorded a case of generalised cerebellar 
atr ophy in a man of 33 years, whose sister, aged 20 years. showed 
simular signs in life, but on whom no autopsy was performed. 
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Many others published similar cases, but those of Combette 
and D. Ferrier‘ are noteworthy for the extreme degree of atrophy. 
In the case mentioned by Combette, the cerebellum of an epileptic 
idiot, who died aged 11 years, was represented by a gelatinous 
membrane connected with the medulla by membranous peduncles. 
Ferrier’s case was that of a feeble-minded girl, aged 15 years, whose 
cerebellum was represented by a minute nodule, the pons and 
peduncles being absent. 

(b) Cases of atrophy or partial absence associated with spina 
bifida.—N. Solovtzoff,°in 1901, called attention to five such cases. In 
two there was complete absence of the vermis, in the other three 
there was merely generalised atrophy. ‘t 

(c) Cases of cystic cerebellum.—A case was reported by R. §. 
Trevor and H. D. Rolleston® in which atrophy of the cerebellum 
was due to an internal hydrocephalus. The cerebellar tissue was 
destroyed by the internal pressure and a thin-walled unilocular cyst 
remained. 

(a) Cases associated with meningocele and syringomyelia.— 
Leyden? recorded the finding of a very diminutive cerebellum in 
two infants with the above lesions. 

(e) Cerebellar atrophy associated with contralateral cerebrat 
atrophy.—Several such cases have been collected by M. R. 
Cornelius.8 : 


The case recorded here appears to be a further stage 
of group (0), but is remarkable in that the absence was 
complete, there being no vestige of cerebellum or of the 
tracts leading to and from the cerebellum. The absence 
of the pons and cerebellar peduncles points to an error 
of development rather than a progressive destruction of 
the cerebellum by internal pressure. Moreover, had 
the atrophy been caused by internal pressure, as in 
group (c), one would have expected a thin cystic roof 
to the fourth ventricle or complete absence of roof, and 
not a thin layer of what appears of be normal tissue. 

I am indebted to Dr. S. Wyard, who performed the 
autopsy, for the use of his notes, and to Sir Humphry 
Rolleston, under whose care the patient was admitted. 


References.—l. Salter: Trans. Path. Soc. London, iv., 1852-53. 
2. Fraser: Glasgow Med. Journal, xiii., 1880. 3. Combette: Bull. 
de la Soc. Anat., 1831. 4. Ferrier: Functions of the Brain, 1886. 
5. Solovtzoff : Nouv. iconogr. de la Salpetriére, xiv., 1901. 6. Trevor; 
and Rolleston: Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. Lond., 1911-12. 7. Leyden; 
Virchow’s Archiv, lxviii., 1876. 8. M. R. Cornelius: These de 
Paris, 1907. ‘ 
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THE VALUE AND INTERPRETATION OF SOME 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. 
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MEDICAL ADVISER, DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AVIATION ; 
. AND 


B. THOMSON, B.Sc. (ENGINEERING). 


THIS paper by Dr. C. B. Heald and Mr. B. Thomson 
appeared in THE LANCET of Oct. 9th, and we now 
publish the three groups of figures shown on the next 
page as a sequel to the article. 

The explanation of the capital letters in the headings 
of the groups is as follows :— 


(A) Expiratory force = E. (I) W0'72 
(B) Breath holding = T1. Vath 
(C) Fatigue test = Te. (K) 2 
(D) ¥ Bix D1 AD a. proce Vv 


(L) Difference of actual and 
calculated weight, W1-W2. 
(M) Correction factor = F. 


52,000 
(KB) Weight in kilos = W1. 


F) Stem length = X. CN) Vee 

(G) Standing height. woe X 

(H) Vital capacity = V.C. (best | (0) _ V.C.2__- 
of all readings) in c.cms. F (W2'72 2) 


GROUP 3.—Remarks from Medical Record Sheet (see 
opposite page). 
Case. 


1 Some nervous instability with tremor of eyelids, tongue, and 
fingers. 
? signs of air fatigue or developing alcohol habit. 
Definite history of asthma. Has coryza. 
Many childish ailments, including 
diphtheria. 
Nervous. ‘‘ Not well for last three days.’’ 


2 

3 

a and 
5 

6 Tremor; has had operation for umbilical hernia; some 
cf 

8 

9 


searlet fever 


nervous instability. i 
History of rheumatic fever and diphtheria. 
History of diphtheria. 
‘*Nasal obstruction.’’ No operation ordered. 
10 ‘Nasal obstruction.’’ No operation ordered. Chilblains 
frequent. 
11 Chronic mouth-breather. No operation ordered. 
12 Nervous instability and tremor, and poor coérdination for 
balance. 
13. Not well owing to sea-sickness the previous night. 
14 + Jixtrasystoles; poor abdominal tone; exaggerated reflexes- 
15 . ‘* Defective circulation,’’ but ‘* passed on appeal.”’ 
16 ‘*Border-line case.’’ ‘* Under-developed.’’ 
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Clinical Motes : 


MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 


—_—_——_—_@——_—_——— 
A CASE OF ; 
SHAVING-BRUSH INFECTION WITH ANTHRAX. 


By DuNCcAN GC. L. FitzwituraMs, C.M.G., M.D., 
CH.M., F.R.C.S. EDIN., 


SURGEON IN CHARGE OF OUT-PATIENTS, ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 





MEDICAL officers who were at the front will remember 
a circular which came round, I think in 1917, with 
reference to the possibility of infection with anthrax by 
means of shaving brushes supposed to have come from 
Japan. How many cases were reported at the time I 
do not know, but it was rather curious to run across 
one of these cases in the month of May, 1920. The 
history is as follows :— 

B. C., aged 40, bought a new shaving brush at Coventry 
on April 10th, 1920. He used the brush from the date of 
purchase. He was admitted to Mount Vernon Hospital for 
Consumption on the 12th. On the 29th he cut his face and 
immediately relathered with the brush. On May Ist he 
complained of a small painful sore on his chin. Dr. Jones, 
the house surgeon, asked Dr. W. G. Kinton, the super- 
intendent, to have a look at it on account of its curious 
appearance. Dr. Kinton at once suspected anthrax, and to 
him is due the credit of immediate diagnosis. The exudate 
was examined and found to contain large rod-shaped bacilli. 

I was then telephoned to come out and operate at once. 
I found the man with a small sore on the left side of the 
chin; the centre was black, and it was surrounded by a 
purply red area, in which two small vesicles were beginning 
to form. The glands in the submaxillary space were 
enlarged. The temperature and pulse were not altered, and 
the man did not appear to be ill. He was given an anes- 
thetic, and the sore was completely removed with a margin 
of about half an inch of good tissue. The wound was 
sewn up and healed by first intention. The man made an 
excellent recovery, the glands subsiding ina few days. The 
tissue was sent to the pathologist, who reported that it 
contained anthrax bacilli. 

The medical officer of health of Coventry was com- 
municated with and the name of the shop given at 
which the brush was bought. The brushes in that batch 
were examined, and anthrax bacilli were found in 
several of them; these were destroyed. 





A CASE OF ORBITAL CELLULITIS. 
By R. S. MCCLELLAND, M.D. EDIN. 





THAT orbital cellulitis is a grave condition cannot be 
denied, and this is amply confirmed by the very 
interesting article by Dr. A. L. McMillan, of Glasgow, 
published in THE LANCET of Oct. 9th. Of the 8 cases 
he saw in five years, 2 died, 1 had the affected 
eye enucleated, and 3 had total or partial loss of 
sight; another recovered with ptosis, and 1 is still 
in hospital. It must therefore be admitted that even 
when the patient recovers permanent damage of some 
kind is likely to follow. The rarity of this cellulitis 
also makes the occurrence of a case worthy of record. 


I. E. M., a girl of 3 years, was seen on Nov. 30th, 1919. The right 
eye was prominent and the ehild was extremely ill. There was a 
high temperature, a rapid pulse, great pain around eye, and con- 
stipation of a most obstinate nature. The eye “began to swell.”’ 
To speak accurately, the eyeball was pushed forwards, upwards, 
and outwards until it looked as if it would be dislocated on to the 
cheek. The eyelids were forced apart, and could not be approxi- 
mated. The eye was protected by ointment on lint, and hot 
fomentations applied day and night. On Dec. 6th I made a wide 
incision into upper part of swelling, and exposed post-orbital fat 
which herniated through wound. Three days later I opened 
below and inwards, and at once a large amount of pus poured out. 
Later it was noted that pus came from between the lids. The 
child became very debilitated and pediculi troublésome. For 
about three months she lived in bandages and an odour of paraffin. 


At the present time there is an upward and outward 
strabismus of the right eye due to limitation of move- 
ment. The fundus is normal, but the visual acuity is 
only 6/36, anda state of monocular vision exists. She 
is now wearing glasses—a + sphere over the good eye 
in order to fog the vision of that eye, with a plane glass 
for the right. The acuity is improving, and there is 
less squinting than there was ten months ago. 
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_ A CASE OF 
EPITHELIOMA OF THE PENIS 
FOLLOWING INCOMPLETE CIRCUMCISION. 


By C. HAMILTON WHITEFORD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 





I BELIEVE the following case to be a somewhat 
rare one :— 


The patient, aged 56 years, came to the writer with a large 
ulcerated growth on the dorsum of the glans, which was infiltrated 
and hard. The inguinal glands on both sides were discrete, very 
hard, and not tender. A portion of the growth was examined 
microscopically, the *‘undoubted 
epithelioma.’’ At the age of 20 he had been circumcised for 
phimosis; the operator, finding a portion of the prepuce to be 
incorporated with the dorsum of the glans, left this piece of prepuce 
in situ. The patient then married and begat five children. 

Operation.—The operation was performed in two stages. In the 
first stage the penis was amputated in front of the scrotum. In the 
second stage, 18 days later, the lymphatics of the suprapubic region 
and the inguinal and femoral areas on both sides were removed. 

Three years have passed without recurrence. 


The association of epithelioma with phimosis is well 
known. The moral of this case appears to be that in 
those rather exceptional cases in which a portion of 
prepuce is incorporated with the glans, it is advisable 
to complete the removal of the prepuce, even when 
this entails the sacrifice of part of the surface of the 
glans. , 

Plymouth. 


pathologist’s report being 





Aledicul Societies. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


CLINICAL SECTION. 


EXHIBITION OF CASES. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Dec. 10th, Sir ANTHONY BOWLBY,, 
the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. F. J. STEWARD showed two cases of 


Epithelioma of the Mouth treated by Diathermy. 

The first was that of a man, aged 64, who had had an opera- 
tion for epithelioma of the floor of the mouth two years ago 
the glands of the neck on both sides being removed later. Six 
months ago there was a recurrence of the growth in the 
mouth. He was admitted to hospital with a large ulcerating 
mass involving the floor of the mouth and under part of the 
tongue. His general condition was very poor and he was 
not considered to be fit for an extensive cutting operation. 
He was treated by diathermy early in October last. There 
was remarkably little subsequent disturbance, and the pain, 
which was very severe before the operation, practically 
disappeared at once. There was no hemorrhage during 
healing. 

The second case was one of epithelioma of the soft palate 
and fauces on the right side and on the cheek on the left 
side. The patient, a man aged 59, had had a portion of 
the growth removed which had proved, on section, to be 
epithelioma. There was a warty superficial growth involv- 
ing the right half of the soft palate and extending to the 
pillars of the fauces. A second growth of similar type and 
of the size of a sixpenny-piece was situated on the inner side 
of the left cheek. The glands on the right side of the neck 
were palpable. The great extent of the growths, the marked 
involvement of the glands, and the poor general condition 
of the patient precluded a cutting operation. He was 
treated by diathermy at the end of last May. For a few 
days subsequently there was some cedema of the cheeks 
and neck, but this soon subsided. General disturbance and 
pain were slight. The man’s condition was so much 
improved three months later that he was considered fit 
enough for an attempt to be made to deal with the enlarged 
glands. When last seen, in October, the sites of the growths 
within the mouth were occupied by firm white scar tissue. 
There was, however, some doubtful thickening about the 
upper part of the scar in the neck. 


Mr.C. MAX PAGE recorded a series of cases of fracture | 


of the carpal bones and showed, amongst others, a 
case of 


Old Fractwre of the Scaphoid (Ununited): Osteo-urthritis. 

The patient was a man aged 42. In September, 1915, he 
was shot in the knee and fell on to his left wrist. ’ He 
was taken prisoner and while in hospital in “Germany 
received no treatment for the wrist injury. In 1916 he 
was sent to Russia and did general labourer’s work 
there. During this time he was able to use his wrist, 
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though he constantly had pain in it; he was returned to 
England in November, 1918, and at that time the condition of 
his wrist prevented his doing any heavy work. When 
seen in May, 1919, there was considerable swelling on the 
radial side of the back of the wrist, limitation of extension 
and radial deviation, and localised tenderness on the ulnar 
side of the flexor longus pollicis. X ray examination 
showed an ununited fracture of the body of the scaphoid 
and an ununited fracture of the styloid process of the ulna. 
In October, 1919, a dorsal incision was_ made, the joint 
was opened, and the ulnar half of the scaphoid’ was 
removed. The wrist was put up in the extended position 
for two weeks, movement of the fingers being encouraged 
during this period. After removal of the splint he had a 
long course of massage. The present condition showed 
little change from that before the operation, though the 


)| patient considered that the wrist was less painful. 


Dr. MAURICE CASSIDY showed a case of 
? Neoplasm of the Lung. 


The patient was a man aged 50. In 1888 he was in Canada 
for two years working on a railway. Since that date he had 
been employed as a coal-porter in this country and enjoyed 
robust health till January, 1920, when he was laid up with 
influenza, pains in the head, back, and limbs, and fever. He 
resumed work after two months and found that he was short 
of breath and had pain in the left side of the chest. Shortly 
after resuming work he had a slight attack of hemoptysis 
(*‘streaks of blood’’ for two days). He was admitted to hos- 
pital, when there was found to be slight dyspnoea on exertion 
and a little cough with no expectoration; he complained of 
pain in the left side of his chest. He was only a few pounds 
below his normal weight. The physical signs and X ray 
appearances were as at the present time. The heart’s apex 
was in the sixth space, 63 in. from the middle line. 
The second sound was somewhat low pitched and accen- 
tuated in the first-and second left intercostal spaces, but 
could not be described as definitely aneurysmal. There was 
a slight but definite tracheal tug. There were no diastolic 
shock and no abnormal pulsation. The pupils and pulses 
were equal. The whole of the front of-the left side of the 
chest was dull, and no breath sounds were audible. Behind 
there was some impairment of note over the left supra- 
spinous fossa, and breath sounds and vocal fremitus were 
much diminished all over the left lung. No glandular 
enlargements were detected and the spleen was not felt. 
The Wassermann reaction was completely negative on three 


| occasions. There was no eosinophilia. No hydatid fluid had 


been available for a complement-fixation test. Sir A. Reid 
reported, after an X ray examination, that the left side 
of the chest showed a homogeneous mass which included 
the heart shadow. The heart was obviously displaced 
to the left, but could not be distinguished from 
the mass either on the screen or on the plate. The 
outer edge of the mass was sharply defined, and left an area 
of clear lung below and external to it. The trachea was 
pulled over to the left. The sharp outer border did not 
pulsate. Taking into consideration that the condition had 
not materially altered for nearly a year malignant growth 
seemed to be excluded. He suggested that there was present 
either a hydatid cyst, an encysted pleurisy, or an innocent 
mediastinal tumour. The patient had been taking 5 gr. of 
potassium iodide three times a day since May. He had 
gained in weight, and was now his normal weight. He felt 
in good health, although still dyspnceic on exertion and 
subject to pain in the left side of his chest. 


Dr. A. HOPE GOSSE said that displacement of the 
heart to the affected side was possible in neoplasm, and 
was the case in a recent post-mortem examination 
which he had seen. Taking into account the early 
history of some illness accompanied by fever, he 
Suggested that the diagnosis was one of fibrosis of the 
tung following broncho-pneumonia.—Dr. F. PARKES 
WEBER asked whether intrathoracic dermoid had been 
considered. . 

Mr. PHILIP TURNER showed a case of 


Cavernous Nevus of the Foot. 


The patient was a woman aged 23 years. Thirteen years 
ago she first noticed a swelling on the dersum of the right 
foot, which» had slowly but steadily increased in size. 
The tumour was. painless, but she complained of aching in 
the sole of the foot after much standing. The swelling, 
which was most prominent over the dorsal aspect of the 
tarsal bones, was soft, semi-fluctuating, and did not appear 
to pulsate; it was not adherent to the skin, but seemed 
to be connected with the deeper structures of the’feet. It 
could be traced upwards in front of the ankle to the lower 
third of the leg, where it gradually disappeared ; downwards 
it could be traced over the metatarsals to the toes, all of 
which were also affected. The tumour increasedin size 
when the foot hung down and diminished, but did not dis- 


appear, when the foot was raised. The overlying skin was 
slightly blue in colour and the tumour was not translucent. 
The movements of the toes and ankles were not impaired. 
Both feet showed a slight degree of pes cavus. The diagnosis 
rested between a nevoid growth, possibly with a certain 
amount of fatty tissue, and a lymphangioma. In favour of 
the former was the fact that what appeared to be ‘a dilated 
vein could be seen in the main mass of the swelling. Owing 
to the slight character of the symptoms, the slow rate of 
growth, and the possible connexion with veins in the sole of 
the foot it was proposed for the present to keep the patient 
under observation and treat by an elastic bandage. 


Mr. A. W. SHEEN showed a case of 


Hypopituitarism. 

The patient, a man, had increased in weight from 14 to 
22 st. within the year, and had become drowsy and 
lethargic. His sugar tolerance was complete for 250 g. 
There was loss of sexual feeling and power. The sella 
turcica appeared normal. A special feature was thickening 
of the edges of the proximal phalanges of the hands. 


Dr. C. W. BUCKLEY showed radiograms of a case of 
Osteochondritis Deformans (Perthes’s Disease) 
in a woman aged 32, who complained of pain in the 
right hip-joint on walking. Among other changes the 
head of the right femur was markedly affected. 
Dr. F. PARKES WEBER showed a case of 


Chronic Jaundice, with Enlargement of the Spleen and 
Liver. 

The patient was a woman aged 23 years, and the jaundice 
had been noticed since 1917. At about the same time she 
had complained of dull pain in the right lumbar and hypo- 
chondriac regions, which had passed off in a few weeks. In 
1919 severe pain had recurred in the same position. In 1918 
there had been a good deal of pruritus. The jaundice had 
persisted from the first, but had varied in intensity. The 
spleen and liver were considerably enlarged. The urine 
was highly coloured, contained a little bilirubin, but no 
excess of urobilin or urobilinogen. The feces were very 
pale, but not quite devoid of bile. There was no abnormality 
in the blood count, and the blood serum was negative to the 
Wassermann test. The fragility of the red blood cells was 
normal. Dr. Weber regarded the case as one of hepatic 
cirrhosis, either of the biliary form or, less probably, asso- 
ciated with Banti’s disease. Alcoholism could be definitely 
excluded, and there was no history of family jaundice. 


Dr. WEBER also showed a case of 
Acute Anterior Poliomyelitis. 

The patient was a woman aged 23, who had been admitted 
to hospital with a history of having become ill of supposed 
influenza ten days previously. During the five days before 
admission she had noticed weakness in the right upper 
extremity and of some muscles of the right side of the 
neck and trunk. In the hospial the temperature was 
at first 100° F., but subsequently did not rise above 99°. 
There was marked tremulousness on putting out the tongue, 
and to a lesser extent of the lips when talking, very similar 
to that met with in cases of epidemic encephalitis. The 
knee-jerks were active, and the Wassermann reaction 
was negative. There had been gradual improvement, but 
paralysis of the right serratus magnus and paresis with 
considerable wasting of the right deltoid had remained. 


Dr. WEBER and Dr. BERNARD MYERS showed a case of 


Sclerodactylia of the Hands with Multiple Telangiectases 
of the Skin and Mucous Membranes. 

The patient, a woman aged 65, attended hospital for a 
painful condition of her fingers and a varicose ulcer of the 
left leg. She stated that she had always had cold hands 
from her earliest infancy, and that for about 20 years there 
had been a sensation of pins and needles in the fingers, the 
pads of which were painful. The pain was worse in cold 
weather, and she had been in the habit of obtaining relief 
by plunging her hands into very hot water. Hight years ago 
the right forefinger had become white, then blue, and 
finally black, and had had to be amputated. Painful 
syncopal and cyanotic states were apt to occur in the other 
fingers. The feet were not affected. Telangiectases on the 
face, &c., were first observed eight years ago, and caused no 
inconvenience except occasional bleeding, especially of the lips 
and fingers, if the telangiectases were rubbed. A troublesome 
cough sometimes caused epistaxis. T'wenty-four years ago 
she had been treated for syphilis. An elder sister had a few 
small telangiectases on her cheeks and inside her mouth, 
but there was no family history of any similar condition of 
the fingers. The fingers of each hand had a sort of peeled 
appearance with a little thickened skin over the flexor 
surfaces of the terminal phalanges, which were exceedingly 
tender and painful and a little pigmented. The centres of 
the nails were very tender. The patient had removed tiny 
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concretions from her fingers at various times. ‘Tne 
telangiectases were widely distributed over the skin and 
were seen also on the tongue, gums, buccal mucosa, hard 
palate, nasal mucous membrane, pharynx and larynx. Some 
were of the spider variety. There was a trace of albumin 
in the urine and the thyroid gland seemed to be atrophied. 
Wassermann reaction negative. Mr. Martin Berry reported 
slight general bony rarefaction and some atrophy of the 
shafts of the first phalanges of all the toes except the big 
toes, and general transparency of all the bones of the hands 
without true atrophy. 





SECTION OF SURGERY: SUBSECTION OF 
ORTHOPADICS. 


EXHIBITION OF CASES. 


A MEETING of this section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine was held on Dec. 8th, Mr. E. LAMING EVANS, 
the President, being in the chair. ; 

Mr. P. MAYNARD HEATH showed a case of 


Late Birth Palsy 


in a boy, aged 12 years. He was born by a breech 
presentation. 

When he first came under observation at the age of 

5 years the right arm was quite useless, being rotated 
inwards and held to the side. The forearm was pronated. 
After ineffectual attempts to overcome the internal rotation 
by means of apparatus an open operation was performed 
and the capsule of the shoulder-joint and the subscapularis 
muscle were divided. External rotation was at once obtained. 
There was no record of the electrical reaction of the limb 
muscles at this period. The boy was lost sight of 
during the war, but when again seen recently all the limb 
muscles had recovered and they reacted briskly to faradic 
stimulation. The limb was very small compared with the 
sound side, and the shoulder girdle was considerably 
elevated. The arm could be abducted and rotated out. 
Movements at the elbow were poor and supination of the 
forearm was completely lost owing to forward dislocation 
of the head of the radius. The wrist was held extended and 
the boy was unable to extend his three inner fingers. If 
the wrist were passive the fingers could be extended. 
Mr. Heath asked for opinions as to whether excision 
of the head of the radius would improve movements at 
the elbow-joint.—Mr. H. A. T. FAIRBANK said that move- 
ments and exercises were the most hopeful form of 
treatment. Shoulder cases easily got contractures and 
an endeavour to counteract one attitude was likely to 
produce another. He would not advise excision of the 
head of the radius. 

Mr. HEATH also showed a case of 

Deformity about the Shoulder-joint 

in a girl, aged 16 years. She had always complained of 
‘ pain and difficulty in raising the right arm. She could 
abduct the arm to the horizontal position fairly easily, 
but at this point some obstruction seemed to arise. On 
making further efforts a sudden movement occurred 
at the shoulder-joint as if a subluxation were produced, 
the arm was carried a little forward and could be 
elevated to the vertical. 

On examination the right scapula was found to be a little 

higher than the left, the trapezius muscle was very poorly 
developed, and the rhomboideus major muscle stood out 
as a thick band. Noabnormality could be detected in the 
shoulder-joint. There was slight asymmetry of the face, 
the right side being the smaller, and there was slight 
shortening of the right sterno-mastoid muscle. There was 
a scar in the neck where a tuberculous gland had been 
removed. The operation was subsequent to the onset of 
the shoulder trouble. X ray examination of the shoulder- 
joint in various positions showed no abnormality. 
Mr. Heath thought that the condition was probably a 
congenital defect, as evidenced by the elevation of the 
scapula and the want of development of the face.—Mr. 
R. C. ELMSLIE thought the case one of paresis of some 
of the shoulder muscles, the most obvious being the 
trapezius. It was not Sprengel’s deformity in his opinion. 
The boy might have had a slight attack of polio- 
myelitis.—Mr. FAIRBANK agreed with Mr. Elmslie that 
it was not a case of congenital elevation of the scapula ; 
the scapula was not attached to the spine, but moved 
round well on movement. He was inclined to think 
that it was a congenital defect rather than polio- 
myelitis; he had seen cases with congenital defect of 
the trapezius. 


Mr. P. BERNARD ROTH showed the case of a man 

whom he had first seen five weeks ago for 

Inability to Dorsiflex the Right Wrist 
beyond the mid-position. The patient stated that 
12 months previously he had fallen off a pile of wood 
30 feet high and hurt his wrist; he had not been able 
to work for two or three months. 

The wrist at first had been very painful and swollen. He 
had been treated for about two months by massage. He 
returned to work, but did not use his right wrist for 
another three months. He now did his work, but was apt 
to knock his fingers during his work. On examination it 
was found that his chief disability was the limitation of 
dorsiflexion. X ray examination showed very marked atrophy ~ 
of the right semilunar bone. Mr. Roth concluded that 
this was a case of impacted fracture of this bone with 
subsequent healing and loss of bulk. He had treated the 
wrist by splinting, gradually bending the splint into the 
dorsiflexed position. The man could now, after six weeks, 
dorsiflex his wrist to an angle of 60°. 


The PRESIDENT considered the case one of a crush 
fracture of the semilunar bone, and remarked on the 
curious absence of arthritis. 


Mr. ELMSLIE showed a case of 
Charcot’s Disease of the Spine 
in a man, aged 39, who had come to hospital complaining 
of a deformity of the spine, which he had noticed for 
two to three months. In 1917 he first.suffered from 
pain over the lower ribs. He attended a hospital and 
said that he had been told that he had “ general 
neuritis,’’ the legs being most affected. 

On examination the spine showed a severe kyphosis in the 
lower dorsal and lumbar regions; there was no angular 
curve and there was comparatively good mobility. The man 
gave his normal height as 5 ft. 43 in.; his present height 
was 5 ft. 14 in.. X ray examination showed extensive 
changes involving the lower dorsal and all the lumbar 
vertebre, the fourth lumbar being the most affected. The 
condition was characterised by bone destruction and bone 
proliferation, the latter being most ‘evident along the 
anterior and lateral margin of the vertebral bodies. It was 
as if the bodies of the vertebre had worn away and new 
bone had been formed around the margins. ‘The radio- 
grapher, Dr. Martin Berry, reported that the appearances 
suggested Charcot’s disease of the spine. Re-examination 
showed that the man had*unequal pupils which did not 
react to light, but reacted toa slight extent to accommoda- 
tion. The knee-jerks were absent. A Wassermann reaction 
of the blood was negative; the cerebro-spinal fluid had not 
yet been examined. 


Mr. Elmslie thought that there was no doubt that 
the man had tabes and Charcot’s disease of the spine. 


Mr. A. W. SHEEN showed a case of 


Fibrous Union of the Femur 
in a man aged 30. The history he gave was as 
follows :— 

He had been blown up in the trenches in July, 1916, an 
sustained simple fracture of the right femur. Treatment 
was by splint and weights, but there was no union. In 
October, 1916, the fracture was plated with two plates. In 
January, 1917, the plates were removed. The operation 
wounds healed at once. He was on a Thomas’s splint and 
crutches for some time, left hospital in June, 1917, and 
began to walk without any appliance. He started at his 
proper work of french-polishing in January, 1918, and had 
continued it ever since. The limb had been in its present 
position for three years. He said that he could walk a mile 
or more without fatigue and he was not anxious for any 
further treatment. Examination showed that there was a 
strong fibrous union of the fracture a little below the middle 
of the right femur. Mobility was marked on lateral but not 
on antero-posterior movement. The ends were bowed 
inwards, carrying with them the artery. There was 3 ins. 
of shortening for which he wore a high boot. Malleolar 
separation equalled 63in. X ray photographs showed much 
callus, the inward bowing, and, in the lateral view, over- 
lapping, with the upper behind the lower fragment. 


Mr. ELMSLIE considered the condition to be one of 
danger and said that if the man refused operation he © 
should be given an appliance; the responsibility of 
using it would lie with him.—Mr. ROTH agreed as to the 
necessity for operation. 

Mr. SHEEN also showed a case of 


Flail Shoulder 
in a man of 37, who was wounded in the right shoulder 
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in France in May, 1916. The history given was as 


On the day of the wound the head of the humerus was 
removed. The wound was healed by September, and 
shortly after a bone graft 44 in. long was put in from his 
leg, there being 6 in. of humerus missing. In February, 
1917, the upper 2 in. of the graft was removed because 
it had ‘‘ gone dead.’”” Two years later he was fitted with 
the appliance which he now had; he had hardly worn it at 
all because it was too heavy and stiff and made his fingers 
numb. On examination the arm hung loosely from the side 
and could not be actively moved therefrom. The head and 
adjacent part of the humerus were missing. The graft 
could be felt curving inwards at the top. Scarring and 
tissue loss had produced a deep constriction. The deltoid 
was divided and useless and gave no faradic response; the 
Betis major contracted and moved the shoulder slightly. 

he-elbow could not be bent or extended, but the biceps and 
triceps reacted easily to faradism and the short head of the 
biceps was intact. Otherwise the arm below the injury was 
normal and well nourished, and there was no muscular, 
vascular, or nervous disturbance. The appliance enabled 
him to bend the elbow (which could then be fixed by studs) 
when he brought forwards the opposite shoulder. The man 
was at work at watch and clock repairing. X ray examina- 
tion showed thatthe graft was thinned at the topand reached 
the lower margin of the glenoid cavity. There was also a 
piece of metal in the axilla. 


Mr. B. WHITCHURCH HOWELL showed a case of 
Sutwre of the Ulnar Nerve 
in a girl aged 10 years. Nearly a year ago she had 
received a severe cut on the right wrist and forearm 
which had been stitched up. 


When seen in April, 1920, she had paralysis of all the 
muscles supplied by the ulnar nerve below the level of the 
wrist. The nerve was explored, found divided (a band of 
fibrous tissue connecting the neuromata), and end-to-end 
suture was performed with very fine catgut. Four months 
later there seemed to be some voluntary response in the 
intrinsic muscles; there was good galvanic but no faradic 
response. Two months later there was good faradic 
response in all the ulnar group. A month later (about three 
weeks ago) there was still some ulnar adduction of the little 
finger. Sensation and localisation were good over the 
palmar aspect of the ulnar nerve-supply, but poor, if any, 
over the dorsal aspect. The hypothenar muscles were 
strong, and the interossei were becoming firmer. 


Mr. T. TWISTINGTON HIGGINS showed a case of 
Subluxation of the Right Hip-joint following Trawma 
in a boy aged 8 years. In August, 1919, he had fallen 
from a tree and injured his right hip. Three weeks 
later he was taken to hospital, where an X ray photo- 
graph showed ‘‘a dislocation of the head of the femur 
into the thyroid foramen.’’ The dislocation was 
reduced under an anesthetic and the leg put in 
plaster. Eventually he returned to school, and a few 
months later a limp developed which became pro- 

gressively worse. 

On examination it was found that the right hip was 
practically fixed in a position of flexion and slight adduc- 
tion. There was 4 to ? in. real shortening, and prominence 
and slight elevation of the great trochanter. Radiograms 
showed the head of the femur subluxed, apparently upwards 
and backwards, together with some rarefaction and altera- 
tion of structure of the femoral neck. The epiphyses 
appeared well formed. The case was considered to be one 
of partial subluxation with possible commencing fibrous 
ankylosis, the result of the original trauma. The treat- 
ment suggested was to attempt reduction under an anexs- 
thetic, and, if possible, fixation of the hip in the abducted 


position in plaster. 


The case was thought to be interesting on account of 
(1) the history, apparently definite, of traumatic dislo- 
cation ; and (2) the present condition of the hip and the 
possibilities of treatment. 

Mr. FAIRBANK showed a case of 

Bilateral Snapping of the Hip with Functional Varus 
in a girl aged 1l years. In May, 1920, some creaking 
was noticed in the right hip when rubbed. Since then 
the ‘‘snapping”’ gradually developed, and now both 
hips ‘‘snapped.’’ She could produce the snap both 
when standing and when lying flat. 

In order to produce it she put the hip in a position of 
adduction with a very little flexion; the snap occurred in 
rotating the thighinand again rotating itout. When lying flat 
she got the necessary adduction by tilting the pelvis up on 


the side on which the snap was to be produced. Palpation 
during snapping suggested that the phenomenon was pro- 
duced by the deep tendon of the gluteus maximus slipping 
over the trochanter, and not by the ilio-tibial band or in the 
hip-joint itself. It was expected that operation would reveal 
the presence of a specially well-developed tendon on the 
deep aspect of the giuteus maximus, as was described by 
Wood-Jones as being present in these cases. Extension of 
the hip-joint was somewhat limited on both sides, and 
abduction was not quite free on the right. Radiograms of 
the hip-joint were negative. For the last five or six weeks 
the right foot had turned in. The degree of varus was 
variable, and she could be induced to correct it voluntarily 
for a few moments. 


Dr. S. A. K. WILSON had seen the case and confirmed 
the diagnosis of ‘‘ functional varus.’’ It was proposed 
to operate on both hips and, if the condition described 
by Wood-Jones was found, to attach the gluteal tendon 
to the back of the trochanter. 





THE HARVEIAN SOCIETY. 





THE FUTURE OF THE POOR-LAW INFIRMARY. 


A MEETING of this society was held at the rooms of 
the Medical Society of London on Dec. 16th, Dr. 
WILLIAM HILL, the President, being in the chair. 
The subject under consideration was the Future of 
the Poor-law Infirmary. The discussion was opened by 
Dr. C. M. WILSON, who was followed by Dr. CHARLES 
BUTTAR and Mr. E. W. MORRIS; all three read papers, 
which appear in the present issue of THE LANCET. 


Discussion. 


Dr. G. E. HASLIP pointed out that the voluntary hos- 
pitals were originally founded for the poor and distressed 
—a class of patients which had practically ceased to exist 
owing to Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 
At the present time 90 per cent. of operations are per- 
formed free of charge; the remaining 10 per cent. of 
patients are called upon to pay fees out of the reach of 
the middle classes, because they are paying not only 
for themselves, but for the other 90 per cent. as well. 
Again, appointments were originally given to the man 
who made the lowest tender, which accounted for the 
unpopularity of the Poor-law medical system. As a 
member of the Consultative Council he thought itremark- 
able-that 20 men had been able to agree as to the report 
they issued. He understood that the municipal hos- 
pital at Bradford was to be a local hospital only; 
the voluntary hospital would be able also to take 
patients from a wider surrounding district. The crux 
of the matter was the right of entry; the profession 
must choose whether or not they would give free and 
open entry to every class of patient; the millionaire 
should have free treatment with the pauper. Free 
medicine would not touch the practice of the private 
practitioner, whereas the poor would get treatment they 
cannot now obtain. Let the voluntary hospitals be free 
of local control, with research workers gathered there 
under an independent committee. The municipal 
hospital should be supported by the rates, the voluntary 
hospital by the nation. He personally believed in the 
general practitioner’s clinic; at Hampstead there was 
one medical man to 800 of the population, in West Ham 
one to 4000. Medical men must be given opportunities 
for leisure and post-graduate study now denied to 
those whose work lay in crowded areas. Part-time 
service was required in hospitals and clinics; only by 
linking up the general practitioner, the clinic, the 
municipal hospital, and the voluntary and teaching 
hospitals, should we raise the population from C3 
to Al. 

Sir JAMES GALLOWAY said that he had striven to 
excite the interest of his colleagues in London as to 
what was happening in other parts of the country. Soon 
the storm would burst upon them, and they would not be 
prepared with a policy or with advice for the Govern- 
ment or anyone else. He agreed entirely with the 
development between St. Mary’s Hospital and 
Paddington Infirmary. Such linking up was the key 
to the position; unless it was carried out the other 
alternative would be forced upon medical men. In 
London difficulty will arise, not out of the development 
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of municipal hospitals from infirmaries, but out of a 
further step—the demand for admission to them which 
will be made through State and other insurance by the 
working class, the man who earns £3 a week and the 
man who earns £30 a week together. In addition to 
the association of hospitals a perfectly open system 
should be arranged whereby medical service could be 
supplied to indigent, contributing, and paying patients. 
Many will take advantage of such a system and many 
will not; but the medical profession will have its hand 
forced if action is not taken at once. 

Dr. W. W. STOCKER said that at Willesden clinics had 
sprung up which were eating into the practices of 
seneral practitioners, especially those of the new men. 
He had been for six years chairman of the municipal 
hospital, 27 years a district medical officer, and 27 years 
medical officer to the Willesden Voluntary Hospital ; 
for two years the future of the Willesden medical 
services had been a subject of contention. The 
Willesden infirmary had dropped the pauper name and 
had become a real hospital ; the medical superintendent 
now performed major operations, assisted by specialists. 
The medical officer of health at Willesden had made 
whole-time appointments to the clinics, but he had 
now agreed to appoint part-time men also. Willesden 
had only one-third of the necessary number of beds 
available. The Labour Party there were opposed to 
putting heavy new burdens upon the rates. ; 

Dr. R. H. COLE proposed a motion of adjournment 
of the discussion to a future meeting. The Health 
Bill, he said, was likely to be revised and brought in 
again, and medical men ought to discuss fully the 
questions that had been raised, so that pioneer work 
could be done and a policy agreed upon. The motion 
was seconded by Dr. R. DUDFIELD, and after rapid 
consideration was carried nem. con. The adjourned 
meeting is to be held on Jan. 27th, 1921. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


IRELAND. 


MEDICINE IN 





SURGICAL SECTION. 


A MEETING of this section was held on Nov. 26th, 
with Sir W. I. DE C. WHEELER in the chair. In the 
absence of Mr. EDWARD TAYLOR, the President, the 
address which was to have been given by Sir William 
Wheeler was, by his own desire, taken as read owing 
to the shortness of time available under the new curfew 
regulations. 

Mr. R. ATKINSON STONEY read a paper on 

Modern Surgery of the Elbow. 
He showed three cases of excision of the elbow operated 
on from 10 months to 10 weeks previously for ankylosis 
folowing gunshot wound. A fourth case was shown 
of operation for flail elbow, also the result of gunshot 
wound. In all cases the result was an arm with good 
movement of the elbow and fair stability. Owing 
to the short interval which had elapsed since some 
of the operations, further considerable improvement 
might confidently be expected. In all cases the patient 
was satisfied and greatly pleased with his condi- 
tion. As the result of the war the surgery of the 
elbow had retrogressed, he said, by 40 years. Before 
the war an ankylosed elbow was looked upon as a 
1 SS, and excision for it was banned. This change 


of surgical teaching was largely caused by the bad 
results obtained by excision of the elbow in the early 
stages of the war, and this again was the result of the 


employment of the operation in unsuitable cases and 
by unsuitable men—i.e., primary excision, which is 
probably never justifiable except as a life-saving or 
arm-saving device by those who had no experience of 
this operation in particular or, indeed, of surgery at all. 
the teaching is now becoming crystallised that excision 
is unsuitable in the elbow for gunshot wounds and 
that the ideal result is an ankylosed: joint. It 
would appear that this is largely due to the appli- 
cation of the trade-union principle of reducing the 
standard to the lowest capacity and of want of indi- 


vidualisation, an attempt to make rules to fit all cases. 
A good elbow with free movement and moderate 
stability is possible of attainment in most cases of 
ankylosed joint, and in some cases of flail elbow. A 
movable elbow is the ideal, not an ankylosed elbow, as 
some would have us believe. Therefore each case of 


ankylosed or flail elbow should be carefully considered 


an er 


with regard to: (1) his present condition and the 
handicap it causes to his work ; (2) the result that might 
be expected from operation, especially with regard to 
the relative movement and stability of the new joint ; 
(3) the consequent increase in the man’s capacity or 
usefulness at his own job, or some new occupation. 
The position should then be fairly explained to the 
patient, and he should be allowed to decide for or 
against operation. 

The main points in excision were vertical division of 
the triceps and its insertion into the periosteum and 
deep fascia of the forearm ; limited removal of bone in 
the forearm; careful suture of wound in layers; 
drainage; early electrical treatment and massage. 
The main points in operating for flail elbow are 
divisions of tissues between bones in a vertical 
direction from behind until the fibres of the brachialis 


anticus are reached; adjustment of bone ends which | 


should be united, preferably by several strands’ of silk- 
worm gut; suture in layers of the tissues behind the 
bones; no drainage; avoidance of early weight or strain 
on arm. 

Discussion and Reply. 


Sir WILLIAM WHEELER said that while individual 


cases should be treated on their merits, it was his 
general practice to mobilise ankyliosed elbows in officers, 
and to secure fixation at an open angle in men, 
especially in the left elbow-joint. A certain degree of 
lateral mobility was inevitable after resection, and, as @ 
rule, the security of a fixed joint was better for manual 
work.—Mr. H. STOKES spoke in favour of fixation. He 
described the original desperate condition of one of Mr. 
Stoney’s patients whom he had seen in France with 
streptococcal septiceemia.—Mr. ADAMS A. MCCONNELL 
thought that the interests of the patient should be 
consulted in every case, and that the question of 
fixation or mobilisation should be decided by the employ- 
ment which he wished to follow.—Mr. W. DOOLIN 
referred to the dangers of lighting up latent infection 
in wounded joints, particularly that of tetanus. He 
had been accustomed to use the Kocher incision instead 
of the vertical. 

Mr. STONEY, in reply, said that no rule could be 
framed for treating lesions of the elbow. Each case 
should be given the opportunity of the treatment best 
suited to its requirements. He had never had a case 
of gunshot injury where tetanus had been lighted up 
by operation. He used a dilute B.1.P.P. in these cases 
as a prophylactic against latent sepsis. He preferred 
vertical incisions, which preserved the fascial insertion 
of the triceps muscle in the forearm. 


MANCHESTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





A MEETING of this society was held on Dec. Ist at the 
University of Manchester, Professor R. B. WILD in the 
chair. 

Dr. ALAN MCDOUGALL read a paper on 

The Diagnosis of Fits from the Point of View of Treatment. 

He said that epilepsy depends upon some brain-state; the 
mind may be affected by that brain-state, but the source of 
epilepsy is the brain, not the mind. Hysteria and malinger-' 
ing spring from states of the mind which may be based upon 
states of the brain, but for the production of hysteria or 
malingering the mind must beactive. If we could set the 
brain right we could cure epilepsy; if we set the mind right 
we cure hysteria. Dr. McDougall said that in some people 
who are familiar with the clinical appearances of epileptic 
fits, and in people who have epilepsy, hysteria can set up fits 
that are epileptic in form but hysteric from the point of 
view of treatment. The important thing in diagnosing fits 


is the decision as to their origin. 

Dr. J. 8S. Bury, Dr. E. 8. Reynolds, Dr. R. 8. Hardman, 
Dr. 8. Herbert, Dr. 8. Kelly, Dr. R. W. Marsden, Dr. C. H 
Melland, Dr. A. Ramsbottom, Dr. A. ©. Sturrock, and Dr. 
J. F. Ward took part in the subsequent discussion. 
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| A CLINICAL meeting of this society was held on Dec. 7th, 
| Sir HAMILTON BALLANCE, the President, being in the chair. 





)/1918, after a fright, the patient developed sudden numbness 
}months later the left leg became suddenly and similarly 
} affected. In September, 1919, the patient had altered sensation, 
‘but no true anesthesia over the whole of the left half of 
' the face, trunk, and limbs. 
))discs were normal. The fingers of the left hand were hyper- 


slight tremor of the head. She walked with a limp, but 
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| _ Dr. VY. H. BLAKE (Great Yarmouth) 


j,of the Uterus removed by subtotal hysterectomy. 


|:the pelvis of the kidney, as by that route a cleaner wound 
) resulted and hemorrhage was avoided.—Dr. BLAKE agreed 


| reach the pelvis. 






| Grepitation between which could be elicited on abdominal 
‘ palpation. 
| erepitation, an opinion with which several other speakers 
| agreed. 


} Loin, through which she had passed a urinary calculus, and 
| gave particulars of the case. 


| and Drs. A. J. CLEVELAND, J. BURFIELD, H. J. M. WYLLys, 
A. J. BLAXLAND, and BURTON. 


} with Adeno-carcinoma of the Right Optic Thalamus. 
‘ history of the case was as follows. 


| 
| 
| 


Clinical Cases, 


showed a large Adenoma 
of the Thyroid Gland removed by operation, and a Fibroid 
Dr: 
‘Blake also showed a stone removed from the pelvis of the 
kidney.—In the discussion on this case the PRESIDENT said 
that he always preferred to remove renal calculi through 


with this criticism, but found it impossible in his case to 


Dr. B. K. NUTMAN showed a kidney which had been 
Temoved from a woman of 41 containing multiple calculi, 


He commented on the rarity of this condition of 


Dr. B. MORGAN exhibited a woman with a Sinus in the 
The three kidney cases were discussed by the’ PRESIDENT 


Dr. CLEVELAND showed the brain from a woman, aged 55, 
The 
The right breast had 
been removed in 1911, presumably for cancer. At Christmas, 


of the fingers of the left hand, with loss of power; five 


She could not see properly with 
ithe left eye, but there was no real blindness and the optic 


}extended, and the movements of the hand jerky; there was 


‘there were no abnormal reflexes or physical signs. In 
‘March, 1920, athetotic movements of the left arm and hand 
i}commenced, and in May, 1920, after three days’ drowsiness, 
}left hemiplegia developed and she died four days later. At 
‘the post mortem a tumour of the right optic thalamus was 
found, which proved to be an adeno-carcinoma, no doubt a 
secondary growth to the mammary cancer. 

Dr. CLEVELAND also exhibited a heart showing a Patent 
Interventricular Septum and Infective Endocarditis, and 
the brain showing Acute Suppurative Meningitis, from the 
Same patient, a boy aged 2 years. The child was taken 
ul three weeks before death with diarrhcea and vomiting ; 
12 days later he had a fit. He had always had a cough, but 
Otherwise no illness. On admission to hospital. he was 
irritable, with a temperature ranging from 98° to 103° F.; 
there was no rigidity of the neck, but Kernig’s sign was 
present. Nosquint. The lungs were normal, but there was 
aloud, harsh systolic bruit over the whole of the precordial 
area. Death occurred with hyperpyrexia.—The case was 
discussed by Dr. THEODORE FISHER. 


Thyroidectomy in Graves’s Disease. 


Dr.S.H. LONG brought forward two cases of Exophthalmic 
Goitre that had been treated by thyroidectomy. ‘The opera- 
tions had been performed by Mr. Burfield, and the pro- 
cedure adopted was total extirpation of the gland. While 
he advocated total extirpation, yet he had to confess that 
Some of the cases developed myxcedema, but in his opinion 
that could be kept in check by the administration of thyroid 
tablets.—Mr. J. BURFIELD said that he had operated on six 
cases altogether by total extirpation, which he thought 
was the best method, though it was a very formidable 
Operation. He had found that if even a very small portion 
of the gland was left behind the symptoms returned, and 
he therefore preferred the more radical procedure. Of 
his six cases one had died, one was now in an asylum, 
and the other four had completely. recovered.—The PRESI- 
DENT said that he was not in favour of total extirpa- 
tion, but preferred to remove half the gland, which he 
found to give satisfactory results.—Dr. WYLLYS ques- 
tioned the advisability of operation at all, as he was not 
Satisfied that-Graves’s disease was really due solely to 
enlargement of the thyroid.—Dr. BLAKE suggested treat- 
ment by X rays.—Dr. F. W. BURTON-FANNING believed that 
rest was most important. He had seen several cases 
improved by prolonged rest without any operation.—Dr. 
CLEVELAND expressed himself as sceptical about the efficacy 
of X rays, and believed in rest and opium. He thought that 
the advocates of total extirpation would find that after a 
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time they could not control the subsequent myxcedema by 
administering thyroid gland, so that the last state of the 
patients might be worse than the first. 


WEST KENT MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 





_A MEETING of this society was held at the Miller Hospital, 
Greenwich, on Dec. 10th, Dr. A. M. CATo in the chair. — 

Mr. WILLIAM TURNER delivered the Purvis oration, the 

subject being 
Some Surgical Difficulties. 

Sudden deaths after successful operations were described 
as due to embolism and syncope. A child operated on for 
tuberculous glands, which were completely removed, died of 
acute tuberculosis. A gangrenous appendix was removed, 
the patient was anxious not to be moved. He died suddenly, 
and a clot was found in the left auricle of the heart. Throm- 
bosis of the leg, especially the left, comes on after opera- 
tion. A seaman had no fewer than five operations for 
hernia in succession. Inguinal ‘and femoral hernias 
occurred on both sides and one direct. Each was a 
fresh hernia, for the operations were successful. It was 
advisable to look and see in apparently inoperable tumours 
of the abdomen. The pathologist should be allowed to 
examine parts of tumours removed. The uterus was 
removed in one case and it was found that a malignant 
tumour was commencing in the line of the incision. The 
rest of the cervix was thenremoved. A tubalabscess caused 
intestinal obstruction, which was relieved by operation. <A 
large tumour with cartilaginous exterior was found on 
incision to be an abscess. A man with obstruction and 
vomiting, showing swollen stomach, was found to have a 
simple chronic ulcer adherent to the pancreas. 

Dr. PURVIS proposed, and Dr. C. T. T. COMBER seconded, 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Turner. 

Dr. E. P. CUMBERBATCH gave a demonstration of Dia- 
thermy. 

The P. K. Arm, Ltd., demonstrated artificial arms with a 
hand that grips. 


SOCIETE DE THERAPEUTIQUE DE PARIS. 





A New Anesthetic. 
AT a recent meeting of this society Dr. DANIEL BARDE 
described a New Anesthetic, diethyl-diallyl-barbiturate of 
diethylamine, which was prepared by combination of 
diethylbarbituric acid or veronal and diallylbarbituric acid 
or dial with diethylamine. Given intravenously it produced 
a narcosis the duration of which varied from 24 to 48 or even 
60 hours. ‘It was suitable for operations in which complete 
muscular relaxation was not required. It formed a valuable 
adjuvant of general anesthesia, as it did away with the 
stage of excitement and rendered only a very small quantity 
of anesthetic necessary. In ordinary doses it was not 
toxic. 
Headaches Requiring Manual Treatment. 

Dr. DuREY described a method of treating obstinate head- 
ache not due to syphilis, anemia, or uremia, by digital 
pressure followed by vibratory movement and friction of 
the painful areas. After a period of exacerbation lasting 
from 8-15 days local improvement occurred. 


Treatment of Anemia and Debility by Nucleinate of Manganese. 
Dr. G. LEMOINE (Lille) alluded to the work of Hannon and 
Pétrequin on the therapeutical action of manganese, both of 
whom had emphasised its value asatonic. Pétrequin had 
even drawn a clinical distinction between chlorosis due to 
lack of iron and that dueto lackof manganese. Dr. Lemoine 
had employed nucleinate of manganese in cases of ansemia 
and debility due to acute infections or neurasthenia, and 
had observed regeneration of the red cells and increase of 
hemoglobin following its use. 


Splenomegaly following Arsenobenzol. 

Dr. A. LEVY-FRANCKELrecorded two cases of splenomegaly 
following injection of arsenobenzol in a boy, aged 13, suffer- 
ing from lupus, and a soldier with psoriasis, in both of 
whom there was no evidence of syphilis, and the Wassermann 
reaction was negative. Leukemia and pseudo-leukzemia 
could be excluded by examination of the blood, and as the 
splenomegaly completely subsided primary tuberculosis and 
carcinoma of the spleen could also be negatived. Dr. Lévy- 
Franckel therefore concluded that the splenomegaly was 
due to arsenobenzol, although no previous cases of the kind 
had been recorded. 





HosPiITaAL SATURDAY AT ILFRACOMBE. —As a result 
of the recent Hospital Saturday collections in Ilfracombe 
the sum of £373 was obtained, being £101 in excess of 1919. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
By HowarRpD A. KELLY, M.D., and WALTER L. 
BURRAGE, M.D. Baltimore: The Norman Remington 
Co. 1920. Pp. 1320. 

THIS volume is a revised edition in one volume of a 
former work, edited by Dr. Kelly, which appeared in 
two volumes in 1912, entitled ‘‘A Cyclopedia of 
American Medical Biography.’’ This work ended with 
the year 1910, and contained 1184 biographies; the 
present edition ends with the year 1918, and contains 
1948 biographies. A biographical dictionary is always 
interesting, and its interest in great part lies not in the 
lives of men whose names are household words, but in 
the record of the humbler workers. In the medical 
profession, for instance, men like Ephraim McDowell, 
the Flints, Robley Dunglison, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Nicholas Senn, George Shrady, and many others are 
known to all, but where, except in a work of this kind, 
would one learn of such a character as Frederick 
Dorsey (1774-1858)? He practised in Washington 
County, Maryland, and was in the habit of doing a daily 
round of some 60 to 80 miles. He occasionally rode 
from Baltimore to Hagerstown in a single day with one 
horse. In 1832 he had cholera, and took on his 
own prescription over 200 gr. of calomel in 24 hours. 
Dr. Kelly, who writes his biography, relates how 
upon one occasion he had to treat a _ hypo- 
chondriac who was convinced that a spider was con- 
suming; his vitals. Dorsey, upon being called in, 
declared the case to be a serious one and proceeded to 
treat it as follows. The patient was placed in a darkened 
room with his eyes bandaged; his mouth was propped 
open with a gag and a bluebottle fly confined by a 
thread was allowed to buzz across the open mouth, 
while Dorsey listened attentively and from time to 
time said, ‘‘I see him,’’ or ‘‘He is coming.’’ At last 
the patient tore off the bandage, ‘‘and there stood the 
doctor triumphant with the spider captured in his 
hand.’’ Charlatanry perhaps, but the patient was 
permanently cured of his delusion. Another piece of 
information, unknown to us _ before reading the 
dictionary, is that the gardenia, beloved of our gilded 
youth of the “‘eighties’’ for a buttonhole, was named 
after Alexander Garden, 1728-91, a physician of Scottish 
descent who practised in Charleston. 

We have noted one omission which we much regret— 
there is no biography of Thomas Holley Chivers. He 
was not, so far as we know, distinguished as a medical 
man, but his poems, or perhaps we should say verses, 
attracted the favourable attention of Poe, and he is 
besides immortalised in that delightful little book, 
“The Diversions of the Echo Club.’ Dr. Kelly and 
his collaborator have produced a most useful work of 
reference, which is dedicated, ‘‘In Love and Esteem to 
the Memory of Sir William Osler,’’ although the period 
‘with which the book ends just misses the date at which 
it would have been possible to include a notice of that 
great physician and exponent'of the powers that lie 
behind universal kindness when it is guided by wisdom 
and discrimination. 





OBSTETRIC PRACTICE. 
The Difficulties and Emergencies of Obstetric Practice. 
third edition. By COMYNS BERKELEY, M.A., 
M.D., M.C. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond., Obstetric and 
Gynecological Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, 
&c.; and VICTOR BONNEY, M.S., M.D., B.Sc. Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., Assistant Obstetric and Gynecological 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &¢. London: 


J. and A. Churchill. 1921. With 309 illustrations. 
Pp. 809. 42s. 
THE third edition of thig useful book has been 


thoroughly revised. A new section on the Feeding of 
infants has been added from .the pen of Dr. H. C. 
Vameron, and forms an up-to-date guide to the student 
on this difficult subject, for it includes consideration of 


breast-feeding, artificial feeding, and the care of the ‘ 


premature child. The necessity for and the means of 
recognising insufficiency of the breast milk are given 
with the best methods of dealing with this condition. 

The main feature of the work is that almost every 
possible difficulty or emergency of obstetric practice is — 
mentioned and the appropriate treatment given. With 
a good deal of the teaching some obstetric teachers 
will not agree, but the reader will have no doubt as to 
what the authors deem the appropriate treatment of 
any given condition. The scope of the work being 
limited, he will not find much evidence to help him 
either to contrast the merits of procedures or to form an 
opinion of his own, but if he is content to accept the 
authors’ statements he will at least not be left in 
doubt as to what to do in any difficult case. We 
notice some minor errors and evidence of want of 
careful revision. In the section dealing with the 
calculation of the age of the pregnancy from the 
date of coitus, the student is not warned that in these 
conditions the average duration is not 280 days. 
Again, the excellent method of treatment of prolapse 
of the cord, in which after the cord has been 
replaced by means of a catheter a Champetier de 
Ribes bag is introduced with the catheter in situ, is 
not mentioned. We should like to have had the 
evidence given for the statement that Czesarean section 
offers a better chance for the child than either manual or . 
instrumental preposition in these cases. In the section 
on venous transfusion, direct blood transfusion or the 
use of a solution of mucilage is not described. The 
authors are apparently in favour of the modern variety 
of three-bladed cephalotribe used practically by all the 
younger English obstetricians, and yet they figure the 
operation with the old-fashioned two-bladed instrument. 
They also figure the entirely obsolete operation of 
cranioclasm, though they state rightly in ‘the text that 
at the present day it would be replaced by delivery 
by Cesarean section, followed, if necessary, by hyster- 
ectomy. We find no mention of gas and oxygen 
anesthesia, now so largely used in some clinics, 
especially in the United States. The book will, how- 
ever, prove useful to the practitioner if he recognises 
its limitations. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


Die biophysikalischen Untersuchwngsmethoden der 
normalen und pathologischen Histologie des lebenden 
Auges. By Dr. LEONHARD KOEPPE, Ophthalmological 
Lecturer at the Halle University Eye Clinic. Berlin 
and Vienna: Urban and Schwarzenberg. 1920. 
With 82 figures (part of the Handbook of Methods 
of Biological Investigation, edited by Dr. Emil 

Abderhalden). M.40.- 

THE investigation of the minute structure of the 
living cornea by means of focal illumination, and either 
monocular or binocular magnifiers, is a subject which 
has received considerable attention from instrument 
makers and ophthalmologists, but instruments for the 
similar investigation of the minute structure of the 
deeper parts of the eye, and especially of the fundus, 
are very little known in this country. We have herean 
account of the instruments and methods which had been 
invented for both these purposes on the continent up till 
the outbreak of the war, and the further development on 
the same lines that has taken place since 1918. It is to 
the credit of German industry that, so soon after the 
great débacle, they have been able to advance so far as 
this book shows on a road which in this country is 
still largely untrodden. 4 

The fundamental difficulty underlying the microscopic 
examination of the fundus lies in the fact that before 
mere magnification can increase the visibility of the 
object the light focussed upon it must be increased 
pari passu. This fact sets a limit to the development 
of the ordinary ophthalmoscope, whether electric or 
not, and also to any form of binocular instrument. The 
attainable magnification by older methods is, in fact, 
about 16 diameters. In 1911 the Swedish ophthalmo- 
logist, Gullstrand, invented an apparatus for focussing 
the rays from a Nernst lamp on to different levels of 
the eye. By combining this with a binocular corneal 


microscope an instrument is obtained by which ib 
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is possible to examine the anterior parts of the eye 
‘ander a magnification of about 60 diameters. In 
order to adapt it to the examination of the fundus, 
Koeppe, the author of this book, instead of a Nernst 
amp uses a nitrogen lamp with a tungsten film. In order 
so obtain an image of the fundus he makes use of the 
same principle which Rayner Batten utilised in his 
nydrophthalmoscope, which by eliminating the corneal 
jrefraction, made the direct method of ophthalmoscopy 
applicable to cases of high myopia. Instead of a water- 
/oath, Koeppe employs a solid glass Ti contact with the 
(socainised cornea, so shaped as to bring the rays from 
‘the source of light to the required focus. 

» The extent of magnification which can be utilised is 
‘further limited, it is said, by the physiological fact that 
the living eye isin a constant state of fine oscillation. 
‘The method, however, allows a magnification of about 
60 diameters, which is quite enough to demonstrate, for 
‘instance, the fibres of the crystalline lens, and applied 
‘to the fundus would seem to hold out hopes of extra- 
‘ordinarily interesting results. The apparatus can also 
‘be employed with the red-free light as proposed by 
Vogt, and a-further development has been made by 
‘Koeppe—namely, an apparatus for polarising the light. 
‘By comparing the appearances shown with polarised 
‘light on the one hand, and unpolarised on the other, 
yet further advances are possible in the knowledge of 
‘the histology of the living eye. The doubt naturally 
‘must occur whether it is safe for the patient to focus 
such a strong light as is required on to his retina. 
‘Koeppe says that it is, for as long as a quarter of an 
‘hour, even in the case of myopic eyes, and, of course, if 
‘the light is focused strictly in the disc, where there 
are no sensitive cells, it would be safe to continue the 
jexamination much longer. We must confess that in 
he present state of our knowledge we should prefer 
‘that the patients to be experimented on should not be 
‘taken from our own clinic. 

i The subject is one of which we are sure to hear more 
hin the future. These instruments are, of course, very 
complicated and necessarily very expensive. At present, 
‘so far as we know, it is not possible for English ophthal- 
‘mologists to test them without going abroad. If we may 
make a suggestion, it would be that some public-spirited 
} member of the Ophthalmological Society or of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, after satisfying himself as to the 
) safety, from the point of view of the patients, of one of 
, these instruments, should purchase it for his own use 
and that of his colleagues. This would be a very 
practical piece of generosity. 

x e ens 

} SPIRITUALISM AND THE NEW PsyCHOLOGy. 


| By MILLAIS CULPIN. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor LEONARD HiLL. London: Edward Arnold. 
1920: Pp. xvi.-159. 6s. 


IN his preface Dr. Culpin tells us that his object in 
/writing this book is ‘“‘to present an explanation of 
| so-called occult phenomena.’’ He has nothing very 
jmew to tellus. His treatment of the subject is like that 
“of the commentators, ‘‘ who each dark passage shun, 
and hold their farthing candle to the sun.’’ His book 
/ will be useful if it succeeds in turning away any weak 
| souls who may be tempted to seek consolation or 
‘enlightenment in the pseudo-religious atmosphere of 
) the séance-room. As popular anti-spiritistic propaganda 
'it may pass; as a serious contribution to the scientific 
‘eriticism of psychical research it is of little value. The 
list of books to which the reader is directed for further 
| information is in itself sufficient to show that Dr. Culpin 
| is lacking in discrimination as to what is and what is 
not good criticism in this field. The only work of any 
Miioortance to which he refers his readers is Podmore’s 
“Studies in Psychical Research.’’ Such books as 
Charles Mercier’s ‘‘ Spiritualism and Sir Oliver Lodge ’’ 
‘or the story told in ‘‘The Road to Endor”’ are enter- 
taining and instructive, but no one who has any true 
/ understanding of the subject imagines that such writings 
have any real bearing on the problems of psychical 
research. 

The missionary spirit which urges some scientific 
men to tilt against occultism in all its forms is very 
apparent in Dr. Culpin’s book and also in Professor Hill’s 
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introduction. Nothing is more astonishing than the 
complete abrogation of the canons of reasoning shown 
by scientists when they are moved to decry the pre- 
tensions of spiritualism or the credulity of its supporters. 
They seem quite unable to approach its ‘‘ phenomena’”’ 
with the detachment and the freedom from bias which 
are requisite in every serious inquiry. The scientist 
who puts forward such exhibitions of skill in deception 
as are described in ‘‘ The Road to Endor,’’ as proof that 
genuine telepathy never occurs, is guilty of a mode of 
reasoning which he would not tolerate for a moment in 
his own work. Dr. Culpin’s knowledge of the “‘new 
psychology’’ should have forewarned him that his 
feeling of need to explain away ‘‘so-called occult 
phenomena’’ may be a defence-reaction against a 
‘* superstition complex ’”’ in his own unconscious mind. 

Although his work is somewhat marred by ‘‘ complex 
thinking ’’—of which, by the way, he gives a very good 
description—Dr. Culpin succeeds in presenting to his 
readers an easily understood account of the well- 
known relation between mental dissociation and the 
production of quasi-supernormal phenomena. The 
greater part of the book consists of chapters on the 
unconscious, the nature of complexes, the relations 
of forgetting and repression, dissociation, suggestion,, 
hypnotism, dreams, and hysteria. Unaccountably 
interposed among these essays in psycho-pathology 
is a very superficial criticism cf water-divining. The 
later chapters are devoted to mediums and their 
ways and to the accounts of believers. It is not very 
clear why Dr. Culpin should have dragged ‘‘ The New 
Psychology’’ into his title or into his exposition. 
Presumably the new psychology is a psychology which 
has adopted some of the doctrines of the psycho- 
analyst; but it cannot be maintained that the con- 
ceptions of Freud have, up to the present, shed much 
light on the problems of psychical research. The psycho- 
logy that is helpful in this respect is the psychology of 
dissociation, which we owe mainly to the work of Pro- 
fessor Janet and the hypnotists, and of its applications 
to spiritistic phenomena Dr. Culpin gives an adequate 
account. Indeed, it may be thought that he has devoted 
too much space to the psycho-pathological Section of 
the book, seeing that every important point he makes 
has been a commonplace of psychical research for the 
past 20 years. Nor is there any ground for supposing 
that familiarity with the new psychology justifies the 
adoption of patronising airs towards men like William 
Crookes, Frederic Myers, and William James. Our new 
psychologists, even if they are not so easily led astray 
as ‘‘ professors of physics or of the old psychology,’’ 
may still learn something from these great men. For 
example, they will find the Radical Empiricism of 
William James an excellent discipline in their search 
for objective truth, whether it be in the new psychology 
or in spiritualism. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Students’ Synopsis Series. By FFRANGCON ROBERTS, 
M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., Fellow and Lecturer in 
Physiology, Clare College, Cambridge. London: 
J. and A. Churchill. With 73 illustrations. 1920. 
Pp. 398. 15s. 

Essentials of Physiology. Fourth edition. By F. A. 
BAINBRIDGE, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Professor 
of Physiology, University of London; and J. 
ACKWORTH MENZIES, M.A., M.D., Professor of Phy- 
siology, University of Durham. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1920. With 194 illustrations. 
Pp. 497. 14s. 

Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts attempts to describe how the 
body works, but by the limitation of his avowed aim he 
somewhat lessens the sphere of the usefulness of his 
endeavour, for his ‘‘Synopsis’’ is definitely addressed 
to those who are already acquainted with the elements 
of the subject and with experiments commonly per- 
formed in the elementary class. The physical and 
chemical processes upon which physiology is so largely 
based are omitted ; histology is‘only treated incident- 
ally, and the general structure of the central nervous 
system is not described systematically. The aim of 
the book is to supplement the larger text-books and 
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to show the bodily mechanisms by which man 
triumphs over his environment. The trouble with a 
work of this description is to distinguish where 
‘‘olementary’’ knowledge ends and that of the larger 
text-books begins. This is just as difficult as to decide 
where lamb ends and mutton begins, and the subjects 
treated may appear to different readers to be unequally 
dealt with. 1 

The most valuable chapters seem to us to be those 
on general and intermediate metabolism (pp. 146-205). 
The central nervous system and reflex action together 
take up only 16 pages. The motor functions of the 
cortex, central mechanisms for speech, and the 
functions of the cerebrum run to about seven pages. 
In the ten lines under ‘‘ the heart sounds’’ the second 
sound is said to be caused by the sudden closure of the 
aortic valve and the first to the contraction of the ven- 
tricles and to the closure of the mitral valve. Where do 
the valves on the right side come in with relation to these 
sounds? In connexion with the description of Pawlow’s 
researches on salivary secretion the term ‘‘ conditioned 
reflexes’’ might well be introduced on p. 123. While 
defining enzymes as “‘catalysts produced by living 


tissues,’’ destruction of their activities is usually 
referred to by stating the enzyme is ‘“killed.”’ 
The excretory function of the large intestine 
as regards certain salts seems to be omitted. 


In dealing with beri-beri (p. 212), it is said that this 
disturbance ‘‘ occurs in communities where the sole 
diet consists of maize from which the embryo has been 
removed in the process of milling.’’ It is more often 
ascribed to the exclusive use of polished rice, although 
it may be caused by the same condition in maize. As to 
internal secretions, which may not be the sole function 
of an organ, it is stated (p. 229) that ‘‘the duodenal 
epithelium, besides secreting the gastric juice externally, 
secretes secretin internally.’’. These are assertions 
that might be more aptly expressed. The following 
sweeping statements also appear to require a little 
modification. In speaking of vitamines the author says: 
‘*For our knowledge of these substances we are 
indebted to Hopkins’’ (p. 211); and again, ‘‘ For 
our knowledge of reflex action we are indebted to 
the researches of Sherrington’’ (p. 272). The inter- 
mittent pains that accompany certain stages of hunger 
‘‘are due, aS Cannon has shown, to periodic contraction 
of the stomach wall.’’ We were of opinion that it was 
Carlson, not Cannon, who was the chief exponent of 
this view. In spite of these and a few other matters, 
the student will find recent advances lucidly and 
attractively set forth, for the author has a broad outlook 
on the more intricate problems of physiology. 

The present edition of ‘“ Essentials of Physiology ”’ 
follows so closely on the previous one that the authors 
consider that no extensive alteration in the text is 
necessary. The whole book has, however, been revised ; 
the sections on the brain-stem and enzymes have been 
rewritten and a number of new figures added. But we 
think there was hardly any necessity to go to Plimmer’s 
‘* Practical Organic and Bio-chemistry ’’ for Fig. 184, 
showing a deposit of triple phosphate and ammonium 
urate in urine. It was originally printed on Plate XIII., 
Fig. 5, in Otto Funke’s “Atlas of Physiological 
Chemistry,’’ Leipzig, 1853, and reprinted later for 
the Cavendish Society. Fig. 183, deposit of uric 
acid (after Funke), also from Plimmer, has the 
advantage in the original (Plate XIL., Fig. 4) of being 
printed in its proper yellowish colour when seen as 

urinary deposit. It would have added to the value 
of ig. 191—four photographs of the same person 
Showing the gradual development of acromegaly, from 
Cushing--to have added to this the X ray photograph 
of the same person’s hand showing the characteristic 
irregular osseous outgrowths at the tips of the phalanges. 
The short chapter—less than a page—which forms the 
end of the text, on subsidiary functions of the repro- 
ductive organs, would well bear expansion in the next 
edition, which, having regard to the uniform excellence, 
well-selected material, and judiciously balanced treat- 
ment of the varied and ‘complex subjects that make up 


Ww ae called ‘‘ physiology,’’ will, we feel sure, soon be 
called for. 





GLASS RETRACTORS. 


THE illustration depicts a set of four glass retractors, 
of the sizes I have found to be most generally useful, 
for use in place of metal 
retractors in cexebral 
work. The principal 
advantages of glass over 
metal for this purpose 
are: — (1) the _ brain 
beneath the retractor is 


kept under observation 
during the time the Scale & 


instrument is being used, 
and (2) the blunt edges 
of the glass retractors 
are not so liable to inflict 
injury as the edges of the 
ordinary metal spatulze 
hitherto employed. 

The retractors 
been made to my sugges- es === 
tions by Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, Ltd., 48, Wigmore- 
street, London, W. 


have 
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PERCY SARGENT, 


London, W. M.B., B.C. Cantah., F.R.C.S8. Eng. 





AN IMPROVED GAG FOR OPERATIONS ON THE 
UPPER AIR PASSAGES. 


DOYEN’S gag, aS modified by Probyn- Williams, has the 
disadvantages that the ratchet may work loose, while 
there is a difficulty in quickly releasing the gag with one 
hand, and the dental plates take up valuable space. To 
obviate these and other drawbacks I have made the gag 
here illustrated. The handles are furnished with the 
ring-slide and spring attachment usual with Ferguson’s 
gag, and easily operated by one hand. To facilitate the 
working it was found necessary to replace the projecting 
milled-head screw by one flush with the gag. Theleads 
have been considerably cut away behind and in front 
of a line just anterior to the middle of the dental plate 





and sloping a little obliquely across it from within 
outwards and forwards (the gag is assumed to be in 
position in the patient’s mouth) ; this leaves two grooves 
with a small upstanding step between them. The teeth 
fit into the posterior and larger, the bite coming well 
into the centre of the dental plate ; the anterior groove 
receives the lip which is prevented by the step from 
being caught by theteeth. The oblique direction of the 
step is necessary to allow of the handles lying comfort- 
ably against the cheek. Two properly curved and 
nippled terminals are provided, ending in a bevelled 
extremity at the level of the step instead of being 
carried right intothe mouth. The perfect self-retaining 
adjustable gag, suitable in all cases, has yet to be 
designed, but I think this modification is a step further 
in the right direction. 

Messrs. Mayer and Phelps, 59, New Cavendish-street, 
London, W., have given great attention to detail in 
carrying out the making of the instrument. 


G. A. H. BARTON, 


London, W. M.D. Brux., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. 
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A Christmas Thought. 


THE LANCET to-day bears the date of Christmas, 
the day which throughout a great part of the 


* world has been accepted as one in which sins 


should be forgiven, grievances wiped out, and, as 


| @ consequence, resolves be made for peace and 
|, goodwill, and old friendships re-knit. 
| us that Christmas Day of 1920 might well be the 
‘date upon which a better understanding than now 
| appears to prevail between the medical profession 
and the public might be inaugurated or renewed. 
) Not long ago we were heralding the foundation of 
| @ Ministry of Health as a Government Department 
of the first rank in which the interests of the public 
and of medicine should be absolutely identical, 
according with their common aspiration to promote 
and maintain national health. No one suggested 


It seems to 


that the Ministry should escape criticism, and, 


further, it was conceived that sundry criticism out 


of expert knowledge would be forthcoming ; but the 


| hope was universally expressed that this Depart- 


ment, at least, would be kept free from the dissen- 
sions of party politics. It is now perfectly clear 
that the reverse has happened, and that the 
activities of the Ministry are being scrutinized’ 
not with the hope of improving the health of the 
And this has hap- 


time. The immediate responsibilities before the 
Ministry of Health are more extensive and more 
urgent than it was contemplated that they could 
There never was a time in which 
medicine, standing for the promotion of general 
health and well-being, required more sympathetic 


attention and active assistance from the public 


than now, and it is just now that the efforts of 
the Ministry of Health are met, quite frequently 
and from different political groups, with resist- 
ance which, while it has sometimes represented 
intelligent advice has at other times been little 
but unintelligent abuse. It is not our province 
to defend the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous 


Provisions) Bill further than to say that it was an 


attempt to meet urgent and many-sided deficiencies 
in our national provision for health. We have said 
what we thought of the measure on several 
occasions and at several times, and it is not the 
way in which it was received by Parliament that 
requires a Christmas revision of spirit. The 
rejection of the Bill we may receive as reasoned 
policy, but the zest with which the rebuff to 
the Ministry of Health was received in many 
places is what we deeply deplore. — For this 
implies that there has grown up in certain sections 
of the public a feeling that in some way or other 
the interests of medicine are not the same as 
those of the public. The fair’ words which 
greeted the creation of the Ministry of Health 
must be forgotten by those who regard all under- 
takings of the Ministry as prompted by lust of 
power or love of meddling, and we should heartily 
welcome a seasonal alteration of this attitude. 
Possibly idealism, promoted by a knowledge of the 
needs, has prompted the Ministry to think _too 
largely, but it does not follow that its foundations 
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ought to be sapped by political prejudice or private 
animosities. The great week of reconciliation 
gives a fitting opportunity for thinking out the 
best way to bring honest public opinion into touch 
with medical aspirations. 

a 


The Hospital Question. 


ON Thursday in last week an. interesting and 
important discussion was started at the Harveian 
Society nominally upon the future of the Poor-law 
infirmaries, but the topics broached and the 
arguments adduced in the three introductory 
addresses went far beyond any such limitation, 
and the audience came to a prompt decision, after 
two or three speakers had been heard, that it 
would be well to adjourn the debate. Accordingly 
it was decided to postpone further discussion until 
Thursday, Jan. 28th, 1921, and we hope that many 
of our readers in the interval will make themselves 
familiar with the points brought forward by Dr. 
C. M. WILSon, Dr. CHARLES BuTTAR, and Mr. E. W. 
Morris. The fate of the Ministry of Health 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill may have been 
determined from the beginning by the fact that it 
was an omnibus measure, introduced at an incon- 
venient time, but the fact remains that the circum- 
stances it was intended to meet were, and are, 
many of them, urgent, and that the time to con- 
sider the evils and their remedies was rendered 
short largely by the fact that neither the 
medical profession, the Houses of Parliament, 
nor the public had given any close heed to the 
position with which the provisions of the Bill set 
out to deal. This is a situation which should not 
recur, and, as far as the medical profession is con- 
cerned, the Ministry ought to be placed in possession 
in the near future of our deliberate views on the 
most vital medical question—namely, the future of 
the hospitals. For mercy’s sake, let us deliberate 
and express those views with such unanimity as is 
possible. 

The three addresses delivered before the Harveian 
Society, and publishedin THE LANCET this week, 
have much in common, and the policies indicated 
for placing hospitals of all sorts in proper relation 
to each other, so that they may best serve the com- 
posite needs of the public while offering the finest 
opportunities for scientific progress, are similar in 
aspiration, and to that extent similar in design. 
The situation to be dealt with—and it is so 
urgent that all speed is justified if combined with 
informed precision—is as follows, in skeleton. The 
voluntary hospitals are overcrowded and their 
system of obtaining support has not developed 
with changing circumstances; the administration 
of the Poor-law infirmaries must change with the 
supersession of the Poor-law,and it is clear that these 
institutions must find a place in a linked scheme 
of hospital service; the rates will bear no new 
burden that, cannot be shown to have later an 
economical result; the medical profession in any 

linked scheme must be placed so that their pro- 
fessional work, whether institutional or domiciliary, 
whether in laboratory or in class-room, can be 
performed in circumstances that make for fruitful 
output—and this in the interests of the public. 

Dr. C. M. Winson, the first speaker, is the consult- 

ing physician to the Paddington Infirmary, holding 

this post as physician to out-patients ut St. Mary’s 

Hospital. His evidence, therefore, on the linking 

up of the voluntary and the rate-supported institu- 

tions is of a first-hand character. while he has 
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personal knowledge of the way and mood in which 
Bradford has dealt with one great issue. Bradford 
has decided to turn its Poor-law infirmary into a 
municipal hospital, as all our readers know, and 
Dr. WILSON states impressively that, in his opinion, 
this means the decadence of the great voluntary 
institution in~that city. He gives his reasons 
for mistrusting the State hospital as the pre- 
dominant partner, and endorses the policy in the 
Dawson Report, whereby such Poor-law infirmaries 
as cannot develop into or are not needed as 
Secondary Health Centres—of which the teaching 
hospitals are taken as the model—should be Primary 
Centres, largely staffed by the general practitioners 
and based on the great voluntary institutions. Dr. 
CHARLES BUTTAR, an influential member of the 
British Medical Association and honorary secretary 
of the Federation of Medical and Allied Societies, 
will be found more in agreement with this policy 
than an easy reading of his essay would promise, 
while his advice is given after a just resumé of the 
existing problems. Objecting to the transfer to the 
Bradford City Council of the Bradford Poor-law 
Infirmary on the unassailable ground that medical 
approval of the procedure was never obtained, he 
sketches an admirable plan for the conduct of a 
rate-supported infirmary when transformed into a 
general hospital. But such an institution as he 
depicts, where rigorous care is shown to maintain 
professional independence, where the general prac- 
titioner is included in the clinical activities, and 
where a close connexion is maintained through the 
medical staff with the voluntary hospitals, would 
strongly resemble what Dr. WILSON desires, and 
would realise the ideal of a large Primary Centre, 
as described in the Dawson Report. 


Mr. EK. W. Morris, the indefatigable House 
Governor of the London Hospital, is more doubtful 
as to the future of the voluntary system than 
either Dr. BUTTAR or Dr. WILSON. But his address 
must arouse wide sympathy. For its ruling note 
is that, in the new order of hospital adminis- 
tration, which he finds inevitable, patients of all 
classes shall receive similar and the best attention, 
and hospitals of all classes shall be graded up to 
the same and the best standard. The financial 
burden he casts on the State, the rates, and the 
individual patients. Councils of Medical Service, 
composed of laymen and ‘doctors, men and women, 
are to have the responsibility in each locality of 
apportioning the money and supervising its ex- 
penditure. His proposal is a financial working out, 
to some extent, of the plan laid down in the Dawson 
Report for raising the standard of the infirmaries, 
and linking them as Primary Centres with the 
voluntary teaching hospitals; but Mr. Morris 
proposes that the money raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions should be used only for research and 
education. It is mainly the former that he has in 
his mind, for he elsewhere postulates that medical 
education is a national service worthy of subsidy 
Irom the national purse; and we find him 
Sanguine, for he is too experienced a figure in 
the charitable world not to know that the needs of 
research will never have the compelling appeal for 
the public that the misery of the sick possesses. 
There is not one among us, medical or lay, who does 
not find the plea of illness’ more vocal, because more 
personal, than the claims of science, however just. 
It is absolutely illogical to give a guinea to 
alleviate an ill that has arrived, refusing a guinea 
to those who may prevent a thousand such ills from 
arriving, but the world is not run on logic. The 


important conference of the medical staffs of the 


sa F 
voluntary hospitals, convened by the British 


i" 


Medical Association, which was opened last 
Tuesday at the Royal Society of Medicine, under 
the chairmanship of. Sir JAMES GALLOWAY, 


registered its opinion at the start of proceed- 
ings as to the value of the voluntary hospitals, 
and that opinion does not reflect Mr. Morris’s 
fears. In a meeting of upwards of 150 representa 
tives of hospital staffs there were found only four 
dissentients to a motion which recorded “belief 
that the voluntary method of administration is to 
the advantage of the public, of medical science, 
and the medical profession.” 
ene a eee 


Medicine and Criminality. 


Two men sentenced to death last week at Lewes ~ 
Assizes by Mr. Justice AVORY were recommended to 
mercy by the jury on the ground that the murder 
committed by them was unpremediated. But even 
regarded as the impulse of the moment the crime 
seems to have been so inhuman and futile as to be 
inexplicable were it not for the rapid demoralisa- 
tion well known to result from lack of occupation 
in those who have never learned to employ their 
leisure time. For medicine the chief interest lies 
not in unravelling the, threads of circumstantial 
evidence needful to disclose the authorship and 
immediate motive of the murder, but in tracing 
the springs of criminal conduct to their source. 
The achievement of the lamented Dr. CHARLES 
GORING made it clear that criminology is a proper 
object of study for the medical man and one for 
which his training and powers should peculiarly 
fit him. Dr. GORING set out from the data available 
in prison records to found a new knowledge of the 
criminal upon facts and inferences dealt with in 
accordance with scientific method. He was able 
to confirm by mortality figures the prevailing 
impression that there is a high degree of 
association between crime and insanity, and his 
studies led him to assume the existence of 
a criminal diathesis and to regard crime as 
little, if at all, the product of social inequality or 
adverse environment. Dr. GORING, in examining 
the men convicted of murder at Eastbourne, would 
have looked for the antecedent of criminal conduct 
in defective physique and mental capacity, and in 
the possession of wilful antisocial proclivities; he 
would not have regarded the discharge of two men 
from military service to an aimless manner of life 
as more than an opportunity offered to them for 
manifesting their inborn criminal tendencies. The 
question of the -relative share of nature and 
nurture in production of criminal conduct is 
answered very differently by Sir BRYAN DONKIN, 
lately one of the Prison Commissioners, who in his 
recent lectures’ at the Maudsley Hospital throws 
doubt on the very existence of a science of crimino- 
logy at all, and regards criminal conduct as 
dependent, indeed, on the innate capacities of each 
individual, but on these capacities as developed 
and actuated by innumerable influences acting 
upon them—in a word, by environment. 

If this is so, the careful study of the individual — 
offender becomes the _ all-important matter; 
statistical method has not yet marked out the right 
lines for penal reform—perhaps it may never do s0 
—medicine must step in with its genius for indi- 
vidual diagnosis and for determining the relative 
importance of causes. The report of the Prison 
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jmmissioners, of which we print on p. 1323 a 
}mmary of those portions dealing with health 
atters, suggests a wide field for medical endeavour. 
ie office of prison doctor may be variously con- 
feued. He may regard his task simply as that of 
eping the prisoner sufficiently fit to undergo his 
\mishment. On the other hand, his statutory 
|) ties are widely defined to include a supervision 
// the sanitary arrangements, ventilation, and 
fvter-supply of prisons, and of the food, clothing, 
hd bedding of prisoners; he orders their special 
‘sks und certifies fitness for special punishment ; 
recommends removal when necessary to an 
‘ylum or for hospital treatment outside the 
|dson walls, a practice much commoner in 
|/otland than in England. Testing for mental 
‘fect rests in the hands of the prison doctor and 
/stematic examination for this purpose is difficult 
Mid lengthy. The Leeds prison doctor stated last 
far that there are more mental defectives in 
Mison than appear at first sight; and their condi- 
‘yn is deserving of pity, for when, as is often the 
se, they are not strong enough for out-door work, 
“eir disability confines them to the complete 
>lation of a cell for the whole period of sentence. 
‘he tuberculous prisoner is also condemned to 
) similar fate. Statistically the health of 
Hisoners is good; isolation and discipline naturally 
ake the control of infectious disease a relatively 
imple matter. But the prison doctor, except at 
‘olloway, has no fully-trained male or female 
rses at his disposal for the care of serious 
‘ness; six months of training in a prison hospital 
! considered sufficient to qualify the nurse for duty, 
ad the concession, granted last year, of three 
Honthe’ additional training in an outside hospital 
: But within 
he limits now set to his activity, there is much 
he the prison doctor to do in keeping up 
‘1e standard of hygiene, and more in devising 
‘onditions of greater efficiency. 

/ There is, happily, a growing feeling in the com- 
ey that it would be alike more scientific, 
ficacious, and humane to devise treatment for 
hye criminal rather than mere punishment by 
uprisonment. Obviously, as Dr. A. R. ABELSON 
‘yinted out” not long ago to the Child Study 
‘ociety, the best thing would be to begin early and 
ae a radical change in our ideas and methods 
‘t dealing with the rising generation. Dr. 
J. A. PoTts’s experience in Birmingham has 
impressed him with the early age at which 
‘timinal propensities appeared in the children 
Krought before the local court, and there is 
‘0 reason to believe that Birmingham is unique 
3 this respect. On this view the prison doctor is 
‘ealing only with the final and maybe incurable 
age of a chronic disease. But, as in other 
ranches of medicine, it is from study of pathology 
ind of well-established disease that the clue is to 
‘2 found to early preventive treatment and ulti- 
ately to prevention itself. And what we need in 
‘he meantime is a broad conception of a prison, or 
‘hall we say penal, medical service. As resident 
aedical officer at Birmingham Prison, Dr. M. 
‘IAMBLIN SmiITH has found ample scope for diag- 
‘ostic ability in reporting on the mental state of 
| ases referred to him by the justices. The work is 
‘ot unattractive in itself and might well engage the 
ttention of men and women entering the medical 
'rofession who desire to use their social gifts in the 
ervice of their fellows. 














vems to have been allowed to lapse. 
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“Ne quid nimis.”’ 








THE TOXICITY OF SALVARSAN. 


A FORM of toxic jaundice has been noted from time 
to time in patients under treatment with salvarsan o1 
its substitutes, and during 1917 in certain military 
hospitals there occurred definite outbreaks or epidemics 
of this condition with a high mortality rate. The 
Salvarsan Committee of the Medical Research Council 
undertook to inquire into these regrettable accidents,. 
and in a recent Green-book—Special Repurt Series, 
No. 55—are published the results of researches designed 
to test the possible explanation of the salvarsan deaths. 
Although there was nothing to show that the batches of 
salvarsan used in the fatal cases were themselves unduly 
poisonous, direct action of the arsenical preparations 
upon the tissues of the body could not be excluded. On 
the other hand, it had been suggested either that the 
salvarsan rendered the body, and especially the 
liver, vulnerable to microbic infection, or that the 
presence of an infection produced in the body an 
unusual intolerance to the drug. The importance of a 
thorough histological investigation of tissues obtained at 
the autopsies on fatal cases became obvious. This was 
undertaken by Professor Hubert M. Turnbull, and the 
first part of this publication consists of his report on the 
examination of tissues from eight cases. The number of 
cases is small, but the lesions found are similar, and 
though Professor Turnbull is rightly cautious in analysing 
his material, it is possible to arrive at provisional 
conclusions. The chief lesion was a severe destruction 
of the liver, and this was associated with advanced 
fatty degeneration of the kidneys, fatty degeneration 
of the myocardium, and slight splenitis. There was no 
evidence of any microbic infection, apart from post- 
mortem invasion, but, on the other hand, the lesions 
resemble closely those acknowledged as being due to 
exogenous poisons such as trinitrotoluene. The second 
part of the report is written by Dr. E. W. Ainley Walker, 
who approaches the problem from a different point of 
view. He determined the immunisation response in 
rabbits to known doses of killed bacteria, using 
as his criterion of immunity the agglutinating power 
of the blood serum, and observed the variation in the 
agglutinin respense when the animals were treated 
with salvarsan before, during, or afterimmunisation. He 
found that the administration of salvarsan does not 
prevent the formation of agglutinins, but rather the 
reverse, for it commonly induces a renewed activity 
in the immunity response at a time when this would 
normally be diminishing. It is, of course, impossible 
to generalise from the behaviour of a single factor in 
the immunity response, but Dr. Ainley Walker's results 
are suggestive. As far as they go they indicate that 
an infective process may be ruled out as an explana- 
tion of salvarsan deaths, and they are thus in agree- 
ment with Professor Turnbull’s conclusions. The 
sole factor would seem to be the toxicity of the 
arsenical preparation, but the whole matter is obscure 
and clearly demands much further research. 


‘INFLUENZA’ FROM SHEEP. 


THERE is an interesting account of an epidemic of 
so-called ‘‘influenza’’ in the Jowrnal of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps for December. The epidemic raged: at 
Lahore in the Pinjab in the end of 1919, amongst the 
1llth Madras Labour Corps, the men of the cattle 
depot, and the 14th (Madras) Labour Corps. The 
epidemic appeared clinically to be a recrudescence of 
the influenza which had occurred in 1918, but this time 
there was no notable outbreak anywhere else in the 
Punjab, or, indeed, in the whole of India; further, it 
was confined entirely to units in the north end of 
Lahore cantonment. The cases were numerous and 
mortality very high. The outbreak began gradually in 
the end of September, when the dry season commenced, 
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and by Nov. 27th there had been 754 cases and 230 deaths 
(31 per cent.). The symptoms were influenzal, broncho- 
pneumonia was frequent, and the sputum contained 
pneumococci, diplococci catarrhales, staphylococci, 
streptococci, &c., but the influenza bacillus was never 
found. On Nov. 19th 196 deaths having already occurred, 
the reporter, Major J. Mackenzie, R.A.M.C., who appears 
to have been the local pathologist, and who admits that 
the source of the infection had hitherto baffled him, 
happened to visit the cattle dep6t, where he heard of a 
mysterious unknown malady which was killing 100 
sheep a day. He went to see the sick sheep, and found 
that as they died several ounces of fluid escaped from 
their mouths and nostrils and lay in little pools on the 
ground. He made two examinations of dead sheep, 
found they had broncho-pneumonia and pleurisy, re- 
covered pneumococci in pure culture from their lungs, 
also from their heart blood. The flock of sheep was at 
once removed toa distance and dead sheep burned. Two 
post-mortems on patients dead of ‘‘ influenza ’’ showed 
pneumonia and pleurisy (one had purulent pericarditis). 
In all the films and cultures pneumococci only were 
present, and pneumococci were also found in blood 
films taken from fingers of seriously ill patients. The 
epidemic attacked the men of the cattle depdt, also the 
114th Labour Corps, whose camp was separated from 
the cattle depot only by a road; also the 14th Labour 
Corps a fortnight after it had sent 50 men to work in 
the cattle depot. The disease was supposed to Spread 
among the sheep by contact, but to have been carried 
to men by dust (it spread to them immediately after 
the commencement of the dry season in the end of 
September), by flies or by contact, and from man to 
man by coughing or sneezing. It seems surprising that 
so great a loss of sheep should not have been talked 
about, and the moral would seem to be that any such 
mortality among animals should be reported to the 
medical authorities, particularly the army medical 
authorities in all garrisons, in case action on their part 
should be necessary. 





A FRENCH CONCEPTION OF SOCIAL MEDICINE. 


IN no department of human life is the modern trend 
towards collectivism as opposed to individualism more 
marked than in medicine. It has become increasingly 
evident that so long as medical science concerns itself 
exclusively with individuals little progress can be made 
towards the betterment of the race; but that with the 
advent of new ideals and new conceptions the whole type 
of legislation is changing, and a new horizon opening up 
before the medical profession. Preventive medicine, as 
we now understand the term, is practically a modern 
conception ; industrial medicine, as the logical outcome 
of the health supervision of infants and school children 
which is now practised to some extent in most civilised 
countries, is essentially a twentieth century develop- 
ment. ‘Twenty years ago, as Professor E. L. Collis has 
pointed out, public health medicine was practically 
confined to questions of sanitation, the compilation of 
vital statistics, regulations for healthy housing, and for 
the notification and isolation of Specified diseases. The 
old medicine concerned itself with disease; the new 
envisages prophylaxis, social therapeutics, and educa- 
tion—and the greatest of these is education. We 
have travelled a long way since Wesley wrote— 


“Not all the gay pageants that breathe 
Can with a dead body compare.’’ 


We are concentrating on life rather than on death, on 
health rather than on disease; but the problem of the 
Saleguarding of the race is being tackled none too soon. 
In an address delivered at the opeming session of the 
medical school at Angers in November, and published 
in the first number of a new French monthly journal, 
lL’ Evolution Médico-Ch irurgicale, Mons. Henri Borromée, 
prefet of the department of Maine-et-Loire, discourses 
on this hew social medicine, pointing out the urgency 
of the “‘ problem of the race’’ which awaits solution, 
and drawing attention to the fact that in France every 
Six minutes a man dies from tuberculosis, and that 
every year 90,000 children under 12 months of age die, 
mostly from preventable causes. The solution, as he 
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sees it, lies in the natural evolution of the art ¢ 
medicine towards prophylaxis, the tendency bein 
more and more for the doctor to double the parts 
physician and hygienist, while the interests of th 
individual patient must be subordinated to those ¢ 
society as a whole. To Mons. Borromée the mos 
important element in the health policy of th 
modern doctor lies in the direction of education 
in the teaching of puericulture; in the multiplica 
tion of schools for mothers ;. in teaching the publi 
generally how to avoid and how to treat tuberculosis 
how to avoid and how to cure venereal disease 
and in inculcating cleanliness of person, home, an 
streets. In his opinion this propaganda work is ¢ 
primary and outstanding importance, in its absence n 
other measures being of any lasting value. The latte 
part of Mons. Borromée’s address is taken up with a cor 
sideration of the relations between the doctor and th 
State official, which he hints have not been too cordia 
in the past. He sketches in broad outline a health pre 
gramme dealing with questions of housing and of actiy 
warfare against the three great social evils of alcoholism 
tuberculosis, and venereal disease, in all of which th 
medical practitioner in friendly coéperation with loca 
authorities may find ample scope for all his skill an 
energy. 





CHYLOUS EFFUSION INTO THE PLEURAL AND 
PERITONEAL CAVITIES. 


IN the Albany Medical Annals for October Dr. H. ¢ 
Gordonier has reported a case of a very rare condition-— 
chylous effusion into the pleural and peritoneal cavities 


An Armenian, aged 32 years, was admitted to hospital o 
Dec. 9th, 1917, complaining of swelling of the limbs an 
abdomen, pain in the back, and shortness of breath. Hi 
illness began six months previously with swelling and puff 
ness of the face, which was soon followed by swelling of th 
legs and frequency of micturition. There was no history c 
syphilis. On examination he was fairly nourished, but ther 
was pallor of skin and mucous membranes. Though sem: 
recumbent he had dyspnea, but not cyanosis. The eyelid 
and face were puffy and there was soff oedema of the lowe 
part of the trunk and lower limbs. The abdomen wa 
large and _ protuberant. The chest was voluminou 
and gave a vesiculo-tympanitic note. Below the angle 
of the scapule there was dullness, the respirator 
murmur was feeble, and numerous fine subcrepitant rile 
were heard. The heart’s impulse was not visible o 
palpable and the cardiac dullness was almost effaced by 
super-resonant note. The sounds were clear but distant 
The pulse was 90. The abdomen contained free fluid. Th 
urine contained a distinct amount of albumin and many fin 
and coarse granular casts. Blood examination showed 
red cells, 4,792,000; white, 9160; hemoglobin, 80 per cent 
A differential count yielded: polymorphonuclears, 48 pe 
cent.; small lymphocytes, 40; large, 8; transitionals, 2 
eosinophiles, 2. The Wassermann reaction was plus 2. Fo 
the dyspnoea paracentesis abdominis was performed. Tw 
litres of an alkaline milky fluid were obtained, which o: 
standing yielded a creamy layer of fat. On centrifugin; 
many fine, free, fat granules, mononuclear and endothelia 
cells, and a few polynuclear neutrophiles were seen 
Cultures were negative. The ascites rapidly recurred an 
repeated paracentesis was necessary. Half a litre of simila 
fluid was aspirated from each pleural cavity. On severa 
occasions blood was taken at midnight and examined fo 
filariz without result. He left hospital on June 9th, 1918 
greatly improved, with no signs of pleural effusion and onl: 
a little fluid in the abdomen. When re-examined 0! 
June 10th, 1920, he was robust and there was no evidence 
of fluid in any serous cavity, but there was a trace of albumi1 
in the urine. : 

The case is interesting because of the presence 0 
chylous effusion in the peritoneal and pleural spaces 
without evidence of new growth, enlargement 0 
lymphatic glands, venous thrombosis, filarise or othe 
sign of lymphatic obstruction. The Wasserman 
reaction and the nephritis seemed to point to syphili 
as the cause and to a lesion of the thoracic duct 
which is exceedingly rare. In 1897 Rotmann publishe¢ 
a paper on milk-like effusions into serous sacs. He wa’ 


able to collect 155 cases, including one of his own. Hi 
classified the causes as trauma, tuberculosis, syphilis 
malignant disease, filariasis, thrombosis of the lef 
subclavian vein, disease of the liver, and syphilis 
Of the cases in which the effusion was confined to thé 
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\horacic duct by enlarged glands or neoplasms, 9 to 
}.on-tuberculous peritonitis, 6 to occlusion of the left 
‘ubclavian vein, 5 to pressure from strain or cough, 
| to peritoneal carcinoma, 3 to filariasis, 3 to occlu- 
\jion of the thoracic duct, 3 to occlusion in lymphatic 
{Jands, 3 to occlusion of lymph vessels, 2 to external 
\wessure, 2 to malignant lymphoma, 2 to disease of 
he liver, 2 to syphilis, 1 to angioma of the lymphatics, 
) md 1 to calculus in the receptaculum chyli. 






























































| AN AMERICAN VIEW OF SEX-GLAND 
i IMPLANTATION. 


' WE have recently on several occasions directed our 
}eaders’ attention to the question of sex-gland implanta- 
more especially to the results of Huropean 
| We now refer to some observations by an 
/American surgeon, G. Frank Lydston, of the University 
'f Illinois, and published in his book, ‘‘ Impotence and 
‘sterility and Sex-gland Implantation,’’ and bearing 
tmprint the Riverton Press, Chicago, 1917, but which 
/aas only just reached us. The author began his observa- 






{mongst other matters he was desirous of investigating 
ihe action of the sex hormones, and of testing the 
\racticability of experimental sex-gland implantation, 
and of employing the procedure in the treatment of 
)lementia preecox. He endeavoured to find the requisite 
‘naterial, but alas! ‘‘the double problem of securing 
uman sex-glands under proper conditions and of 
Jaaving a complaisant subject ready and waiting, 
Mor the experiment seemed insoluble, until the 
‘lan of combining surgeon and subject suggested 
“itself and the author resolved to perform the experi- 
‘ment upon his own person.’’ In the author’s haste to 
“secure the necessary material, the appliances necessary 
‘to secure blood for the Wassermann test were forgotten, 
(out in January, 1914, the testes were removed ‘‘as 
aseptically as possible’? from a suicide by gunshot, 
And placed in a jar of sterile normal salt solution, 
and seven hours after securing the necessary material, 
jand 24 hours after the death of the subject from 
‘whom it was removed, “‘the author implanted 
in his own scrotal sac one of the experimental 
testes.”” On his own statement the conditions, 
80 far as asepsis was concerned, were not those 
of an up-to-date operating-room, as the heroic auto- 
jimplantation was carried out with the aid of his 
‘assistant in his ‘“‘ office,’’ without the usual corps of 
}nurses; but they were as satisfactory as was possible in 
‘the circumstances. A fistula formed, and about half of 
jthe gland, which had already formed vascular con- 
ymexions, was removed. The “‘nodule,’’ representing the 
yremains of the implanted testis, gradually decreased in 
size until at the end of 18 months it could barely be 
felt. As to the ‘‘ physiologic effects,’’ after excluding 
teow psychic element, the results to us do not seem 
either convincing or satisfactory, but the author 
Was satisfied and noted a distinctly perceptible change 
in his blood-vessels—a moderate varicose condition of 
»the veins of the legs and arms markedly improved, the 
‘walls of the temporal arteries became softer, and 
‘certain changes in the heart’s action occurred, with 
‘reduced blood pressure. Improvement in vision and in 
circulation in the skin are recorded, as well as the dis- 
appearancesof marked keratosis of the soles of the feet, 
this being an affair of 15 years’ standing. Other cases 
are recorded, including transplantation of an ovary 
‘from a subject 23 hours after death into a woman 
aged 59 suffering from ‘‘ nerve wreckage,’ and grafting 
of a testis in a senile dement of 60 years. No “‘ physio- 


















logic observations ’’ were made, and neither mental nor 
| physical improvement followed. Using material that 
had been refrigerated from three to seven days the 
, author performed operations in both sexes, comprising 
two females and eight males suffering from various 
conditions, three senile dements, two cases of dementia 
preecox, two of epilepsy, and three of general paresis. In 
this group the implantations failed in all of the males 
| and in one of the females. 
cases were far from encouraging. 
' 
; 


The results of these early 
Reports of six addi- 
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ions in 1914 and was 56 years of age at that time. 
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\Neritoneal cavity, 17 were due to compression of the | tional cases, some of double testicular implantation, of 


successful implantation, beginning in 1915, are recorded, 
and, without going into details, the results obtained 
‘confirm the author’s belief that in the sex-gland 
hormone we have the most powerful cell stimulant, 
nutrient, and regenerator at present available to 
medical science.’’ The ages of the patients—all males— 
varied from 19 to 69. 

The author is convinced that his method of sex- 
gland implantation stands on firm ground as a valuable 
therapeutic resource—notably as increasing physical 
efficiency and especially ‘‘ physio-sexual efficiency.’’ 
But that is not all. Nothing is lost by ordinary 
refrigeration of the material for 24 to 48 hours, and 
glands taken from the healthy dead body at any time 
prior to the beginning of decomposition are of thera- 
peutic value equal to that of those taken in vivo, and 
the benefits of implantation probably accrue irrespec- 
tive of the site of the implantation, but the vicinity 
of the peritoneum (extra-abdominal) in the female 
and of the tunica vaginalis in the male are the 
sites of selection. Moreover, ‘‘ any chronic disease in, 
which improvement of nutrition is a desideratum 
should be benefited by sex-gland. implantation.’’ 
Senility may be retarded, longevity possibly increased, 
and climacteric possibly postponed by it. Its early 
use should be the logical remedy for dementia przcox. 
Other vistas open up; the procedure may be useful in 
treatment of impotence in the male, possibly in sterility 
in both sexes—aberrant psychical or physical sex 
development, intractable neurasthenia, chronic diseases 
of the skin, arterio-sclerosis and even senile dementia, 
and such diseases as chronic nephritis and diabetes 
would seem to be indications for implantation. Such 
is Dr. Lydston’s view, and so great are the possible, 
probable, and prospective advantages of sex-gland 
implantation, in his opinion, that he desires the public 
to understand that the sacrifice of the thyroid or of a 
single ovary or testis by a living subject is not disastrous. 
Indeed, the author in his enthusiasm for his panacea 
for human ills believes that there are times when 
tissues obtained by such a sacrifice will restore reason, 
perhaps even life. ‘‘ Why (he asks) should there be a 
waste of material which, if properly used, possibly 
might add so much to the health, happiness, efficiency, 
and even to the longevity of the human race? Let us 
strive for the conservation of biologic energy.’’ As the 
author’s results were published in 1917 we look forward 
to the publication of subsequent experiments which 
may enable him to substantiate his position. 


ABSENCE OF THE CEREBELLUM. 


THE cerebellum is occasionally found in a more or 
less atrophic condition. This may be in the form of hemi- 
atrophy, as, for instance, is seen with contra-lateral 
cerebral lesions, or it may be more general, evidently 
due, in certain cases, to some mechanical-cause. Dr. 
Dorothy Priestley records in this number of THE LANCET 
a case in which the conditions found in a child a few 
months old seem to justify its exclusion from the class 
of atrophies, pointing rather to the state being one of 
complete absence from failure of development. If this 
surmise is correct the case is probably unique. 
Shuttleworth’s case, reported by Ferrier, was really 
one of extreme atrophy or maldevelopment, affecting 
the left side especially, with exceedingly poor repre- 
sentation of the pons and peduncles. The girl was 
able to walk well, but apparently had never been 
observed to run. In Dr. D. Priestley’s case the age and 
condition of the child precluded any observations on the 
functional state during life. The condition in this 
specimen would not seem to be a concomitant conse- 
quence of hydrocephalus, but is rather a primary 
failure of development, the fluid collection and the brain 
deficiency being results of the same embryonic fault. 
The cerebellum forms slowly from the alar laminz of 
the neural tube, but it begins fairly early, before the 
end of the first month. Not much is known certainly 
about the detailed development of the pons, but it is 
justifiable to assume that the transverse fibres, at any 
rate, could not form if the cerebellum failed to develop. 
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Such failure affects the alar laminz and roof-plate, and 
it seems possible to correlate the hydrocephalus with 
some failure in the choroid plexus system, which also 
has to do with the roof-plate ; this would be in keeping 
with the presence of pyramidal fibres, indicating certain 
cerebral development, and the existence of spina bifida 
at the lumbo-sacral level. Speculations of this sort, 
however, serve little useful purpose, and it.is much to 
be hoped, from many points of view, that this most 
interesting specimen will be subjected to a thorough 
and detailed examination of all the regions concerned 
in cerebellar development and connexions. 


BILATERAL DUPLICATION OF THE URETERS. 


Dr. Henry O. Mertz,’ of Indianopolis, has made a 
compilation of 77 recorded cases of bilateral duplication 
of the ureters, dividing the cases into four types. In 
the first type, which is the commonest, comprising as it 
does 40 cases, bilateral duplication is complete on both 
, sides. Unless the bladder is extensively inflamed, as 
in tuberculous cystitis, in which case a meatus may be 
missed, the chances of failing to identify the condition 
is not great owing to the present perfection of the 


cystoscope. In the second type, of which there 
are 11 cases, bilateral duplication is complete, 
but one ureter has an_ ectopic orifice, as, for 


instance, in the posterior urethra, or ends blindly 
in the bladder, wall. Although detection of this 
type has previously been difficult, the close-vision 
cysto-urethroscopeswill enable the ureteral orifice near 
the colliculus to be identified. In the third type, of 
which Dr. Mertz has collected 11 cases, bilateral 
duplication is partial on each side; and in the fourth 
type, which is represented by 15 cases, the duplication 
is partial on one side and complete on the other. Of the 
completely duplicated cases 18 were diagnosed clinically, 
while there was no instance of bilateral duplication 
with a bifid ureter on one side or on both being diagnosed 
clinically, and with two exceptions all were found at 
the post-mortem examination or in the dissecting-room. 
Fusion of the bifid ureter may occur at any point in its 
course. Of 52 cases of partial duplication collected by 
Dr. Mertz, including unilateral cases diagnosed post 
mortem or on operation, in 65 per cent. the fusion was 
below the iliac crest, while of the cases diagnosed 
clinically, all unilateral, the bifurcation was above this 
point in five, opposite the fourth lumbar vertebra in 
one, and in only one instance below this point. 


THE LAW RELATING TO CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 


THE exhumation of the body of a married woman in 
West London was followed recently by an inquest at 
which the jury returned a verdict that death was 
due to acute blood poisoning, but that there .was 
‘no evidence to show how it was brought about. The 
medical man who had attended the deceased in her 
last illness had certified that death was due to sapreemia, 
adding that there had been a miscarriage. Burial had 
followed, but the Registrar-General had referred the 
certificate back to the medical man, and an inquest 
followed. Except for the evidence of Dr. B. H. 
Spilsbury, who was of the opinion that the miscarriage 
had been due either to an operation or a drug, there 
was nothing pointing to criminal interference, beyond 
a lew words uttered by the deceased when delirious, 
which the nurse attending her had heard. She had 
then said, “‘I told that woman she was hurting me. 
{ shall never go to Notting Hill again,” and “I am 


paying dearly for my sins.’’ Before that, when 
questioned by the nurse and also in answer to 
her husband, she had denied that anything to 


procure miscarriage had been done to her. The 
position of the medical man attending such a case 
is a difficult one. In the instance under comment his 
suspicion had, no doubt, been aroused, and he gave a 
certificate which in fact and, no doubt, intentionally 
called attention to the point which needed clearing up. 


1 Urologic and Cutaneous Review, November, 1920. 
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He had the alternative before him of refusing a certi- 
ficate, and in the circumstances, if he could say that 
he knew of no cause why there should have been a 
miscarriage, and of no reason why a miscarriage should 
have had death as its result, no one could have blamed 
him for the refusal. It may be noted, however, that if 
by the refusal of a certificate the case had immediately 
been brought to the coroner’s notice an inquest would 
have had to be decided upon by him before he ordere@ 
the post-mortem examination which alone would have 
shown whether an inquest was really desirable. The 
case, in short, would have illustrated the need for 4 
coroner to have the power to order a post-mortem 
examination before making up his mind to hold an 
inquest, although presumably one would have been 
held if inquiry had made known the words uttered 
by the deceased. The amendment of the law relating 
to the registration of deaths and the holding of 
inquests is a subject which should engage Parliament 
as soon as there is time to discuss it thoroughly, 
Some Members of the House of Commons are eyi- 
dently fully aware of this, for several questions have 
recently been addressed to Ministers to call attention 
to defects in the existing law. In answer to one of 
these Dr. Addison has stated that 6698 deaths were 
reported to coroners in 1919 as to which inquests 
were not held, the total number of inquests being 
31,488. The statistics did not show whether any, 
and, if so, how many, of these deaths had been the 
subject of medical certificates. Other questions elicited 
that in all cases in which no medical certificate is forth- 
coming the Registrar-General refers the matter to the 
coroner; also that attention is being given to the question 
of coroners sitting, at their discretion and in certain 
cases, without juries. It will be interesting to observe, 
whenever legislation is brought about on the whole 
subject, how far this innovation due to the war has 
found favour among those best able to judge of its 
advantages and defects. 





ALBUMINURIA OF SMALL WHITE KIDNEY. ~ 


THE differentiation of albuminuria due to severe 
renal disease from those forms having no sinister 
significance, such as the conditions of postural, adoles- 
cent, and cyclical albuminuria, remains one of great 
difficulty in spite of the- attention which has been 
given to this question. Recently discussions have taken 
place before the Medical Society of London and also 
before the Assurance Medical Society, and prominence 
has been given to certain tests of renal function, 
such as the ‘‘ urea-concentration test,’’ and to certain 
chemical investigations of the protein present in 
the urine, especially the albumin-globulin ratio. We 
published in THE LANCET of Dec. 18th (p. 1249) an 
account of an interesting case of chronic nephritis 
with somewhat unusual features by Dr. Ivor J. Davies. 
A special point in this case was the long period of appa- 
rently good health with a large amount of protein in the 
urine. Chemical tests of the urine even a few days 
before the death of the patient from a subacute form of 
uremia, Showed the characters more usually associated 
with non-nephritic albuminuria—namely, a globulin- 
albumin ratio of 2:1. Moreover, the urinary diastase 
test of renal function gave a normal figure. In 
spite of this, intense albuminuric retinitis was 
found, which discounted the apparently favourable 
indications of the urinary examination. The special 
Significance of the case seems to us that it illus- 
trates the importance of a due correlation of all the 
evidence in every case of albuminuria. In spite 
of the high globulin ratio, there was evidence of slowly 
progressive cardio-vascular changes with increasing 
blood pressure, since as long ago as November, 1916, 
the systolic blood pressure was as high as 160 mm. Hg, 
while in May, 1920, it was 200 mm. Hg. Special tests 
only become of real value when their limitations or 
exceptions are recognised. For this reason the record 
of unusual cases serves a very useful purpose. Dr. 


Davies’s case should emphasise the importance of 
adopting a critical attitude of mind to the findings 
of these tests in every case and of fitting im the 
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i sults as one part only of the evidence. Unfortunately 

'y post-mortem was obtained in his case, which, as he 
‘aims, seems to have been of the type usually described 
‘sy the small white kidney. We may hope that records 
t similar cases will be forthcoming. 









| SANITARY LESSONS OF A FORGOTTEN WAR. 


; 
) In 1847 the United States became embroiled with 
/fexico and sent its army, 13,000 strong, to Vera Cruz 


nder General Scott, whom the Surgeon-General 
Director-General) Lawson, not unnaturally, accom- 
anied. Insufficient preparations were made; the 
ampaign was expected to be a parade. The medical 
epartment was specially badly organised, and its 
‘efects may be stated,as a warning, from an account 
1, recent numbers of the Military Surgeon, by Lieu- 
}gnant-Colonel Louis C. Duncan, who has written 
‘umerous papers on the political importance to an 
rmy of an efficient medical service, showing how 
tational campaigns have at times miscarried, and the 
)istory of the world has*been changed, just because 
'f sickness amongst the troops. In Mexico the 
yghting was comparatively simple; General Scott 
vas always victorious, but the wastage of his army 
y sickness imposed on him long delays while he 
‘yaited for reinforcements. As to the medical depart- 
jaent, it had one officer to every 200 men, and the 
fficers were the whole personnel. The medical officers 
‘vere all attached to regiments ; there was no medical 
ivisional organisation, no hospitals but regimental. 
‘Vhat were called base hospitals were improvised when 
wecessary, an officer being taken from his regiment, 
Jiven a house with no staff or equipment, and ordered 








i = . . 
Jo receive sick and wounded. These hospitals had no 


/tensils for cooking or for feeding the sick, no clothing 
jor them or blankets, no beds, bedpans, or urinals. In 
|: aah they were staffed by untrained men borrowed 
rom regiments ; in practice by semi-convalescent 
‘yatients, most of them unrecovered from dysentery 
nd still spreading it. Togo toa hospital was thought 
nore dangerous than to go into action. There were no 
ymbulances; luckily the battles were generally over 
joy 10 A.M., So there was usually time for fatigue parties 
so collect the wounded before dark. The one health 
isk foreseen was yellow fever, and that was success- 
lly avoided by hustling the army through the coast 
vone. The fighting lasted about eight months, the 
wecupation ten months longer. About 74,000 men were 
vised in all, and, per cent., 15 were killed, 24 wounded 
md invalided, 4 in all lost by enemy action; 13 died of 
‘lisease, chiefly dysentery, and 13 were invalided; 
116 lost by disease of every 100 men. Most people, the 
urviving soldiers certainly, were satisfied; at that day 
t was always so in war, and much the same in the 
rimea, ten years later. The public was, as usual, 
issured that all was well, but the returning invalids 
abught dysentery with them, which became epidemic 
/n the United States. Not until the regimental system 
owas abolished was it possible to provide efficient 
10spitals for an army in war-time. 

ni DISEASE IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


FOLLOWING up a series of investigations by officers of 
jhe Indian Medical Service into the prevalence of 
wnkylostomiasis in certain Indian provinces, an inquiry 
4as been made into the degree of prevalence of the 
lisease in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh by 
‘Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., principal 
‘and professor of pathology, King George’s Medical 
Jollege, Lucknow. His results are published in a 
\secent issue of the Indian Journal of Medical Resea rch 
| Vol. VII., No.4). The method of investigation employed 
| was that of Lieutenant-Colonel Clayton Lane, which 
‘consists of a microscopical examination of the stools, 
wreated in a special way, for the purpose of separating 
the eggs of the hookworm as far as possible from 
‘other materials in the stools. This method is so 
delicate that it reveals the existence of infection 
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in a much larger percentage of people than was 
possible with the older methods that were used. 
The 25 districts that were investigated yielded an 
infection rate of 73°9 of the persons examined, and 
Colonel Megaw states that this suggests that nearly 
three-fourths of the adult population are infected with 
hookworms. It was found that the degree of infection 
varied in different districts, the people who lived in 
cities and towns showing a much lower rate than those 
who live in the rural districts; the probable explana- 
tion of this is that the use of latrines and the regular 
removal of night-soil greatly reduce the amount of 


/ soil contamination, the condition by which ankylos- 


tomiasis is largely spread. Hindus suffer far more in pro- 
portion than Mahomedans, the latter escaping to some 
extent because they wear shoes. In the more infected 
districts there is a general diminution of the standard 
of health and energy among the people, and con- 
sequently there is in the aggregate a great economic 
loss to the province. A large number of cases of serious 
illness is due to the action of the hookworm, and many 
cases prove fatal, either directly from anemia, or 
indirectly from some other disease from which the 
patients would have recovered but for the fact that 
their vitality has been lowered by the ankylostome 
infection. An interesting point is the predisposition 
which hookworm disease induces to miscarriage and 
premature labour in pregnant women. Severely in- 
fected children show a remarkable degree of defective 
development; they are puny and deficient in in- 
telligence. Colonel Megaw is of opinion that unless 
the masses come to realise the harm done by 
hookworm infection, and are ready to codperate 
in the measures that are necessary for dealing 
with it, no great improvement is possible. Con- 
certed action all over the province cannot be carried 
out with any prospect of success until the people as a 
whole have been educated to understand the rudiments 
of hygiene, and the only means by which the people 
can be taught the language and ideas of hygiene is by 
making the teaching of the subject compulsory in the 
schools and colleges. It is believed that if the medical 
men in the province were provided with the means of 
diagnosing the disease and of treating it, much good 
would be done, for the malady is easy to diagnose and 
not difficult to cure. There are good reasons for 
believing that the universal use of suitable latrines, or 
suitable septic tanks, would prevent the soil from 
becoming contaminated by infected stools, and thus 
the disease would in time be stamped out. 





THE Senate of the University of London have awarded 
the William Julius Mickle Fellowship to Miss Harriette 
Chick, D.Sc., Fellow of University College, in recogni- 
tion of her contributions to the knowledge of nutrition 
and of her work on the prevention and cure of deficiency 
diseases during the past five years. Dr. Chick’s 
researches have been carried out at the Lister Institute 
and in Vienna, and have been published in THE LANCET 
and other journals, in conjunction with Miss R. E. 
Barnes, Miss M. E. D. Campbell, Dr. E. Dalyell, Miss 
E. M. Delf, Miss E. M. Hume, Miss R. F. Skelton, Mrs. 
Henderson Smith, and Miss F. M. Tozer. 
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DonaTIONS AND BeEQusESTS.— The following 
charities among others will benefit under the will of the 
late Miss Mary Low: Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, London Hos- 
pital, West London Hospital, East London Hospital, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Middlesex Hospital, Charing Cross 
Hospital, Poplar Hospital for Accidents, Queen Charlotte’s 
Lying-in Hospital, National Orthopedic Hospital, Indigent 
Blind Visiting Society, and the Royal Association in Aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb. The testatrix left estate of 
the value of £23,404. After the payment of a number of 
legacies to relatives and others the residue of the property 
is to be paid to the institutions mentioned in such shares as 
the executors may direct.—By the will of the late Mr. 
Benaiah Duncan Gibb, jun., of Whatlington, Sussex, a sum 
of about £22,000 will be divided between St. Thomas’s 


Hospital, Guy’s Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Middlesex Hospital, London Hespital, and Earlswood 
Asylum. 
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KING EDWARD’S HOSPITAL FUND FOR 


LONDON. 


A MEETING of the General Council of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London, for the purpose of granting 
awards, was held on Dec. 14th at St. James’s Palace, 
under the presidency of the PRINCE OF WALES. 

Lord REVELSTOKE (Honorary Treasurer) said that the 
amount received for general purposes for the period 
from Jan. lst to Dec. 4th, after deducting expenses, 
amounted to £156,880 5s. 5d. The original estimate for 
the whole year was £183,283. Since the date on which 
this estimate was framed they had received the very 
generous offer of King George’s Fund for Sailors to con- 
tribute an amount equal to the grant made to the 
‘** Dreadnought ’’ Hospital—viz., £4000. This last item 
would, therefore, have the effect of increasing the 
total: of net estimated receipts to £187,283. This 
latter figure did not include a further £3794 from the 
Wernher legacy, left to capital; or a further sum of 
£18,000 from the Lewis estate, sums received from 
which had always been treated as capital. A gift of 
£5710 from Mr. Guggenheim, of New York, part of an 
engagement present from him upon the announcement 
of Miss Guggenheim’s engagement to Viscount Stuart, 
and made at her request, had also been received. This 
would increase the total to almost exactly £193,000. 

In order to make the distribution of £200,000 they 
were still compelled to deplete the reserves to the extent 
of another £7000. Including the £46,000 withdrawn in 
December last, mainly in. order to assist to deal with 
deferred renewals and repairs, and more especially, of 
course,.the £250,000 paid as an emergency distribution 
in July last, there had been a reduction in the reserves 
of £303,000 resulting in a decrease of nearly £20,000 in 
the annual income of the Fund. The Finance Com- 
mittee recognised. that these sacrifices had been 
rendered necessary by the urgent needs of the hospitals 
at the present time. But it was very evident that they 
could not continue to deplete the reserves and, at the 
same time, to maintain the annual distribution at its 
recent level. He was glad, therefore, to be given to 
understand that a committee on the whole question of 
the position of the voluntary hospitals was about to. be 
appointed by the Government. 

Sir WILLIAM COLLINS, on behalf of the League of 
Mercy, said that the League would be ina position to 
hand over £16,000 to King Edward’s Fund this year. 

Sir JOHN TWEEDY (chairman of the Distribution 
Committee) presented the report of that committee, 
which stated that the present distribution was the 
third made by the Fund during the year, the first being 
the emergency distribution of £250,000 in June and the 
second, a similar sum (a month later), which was 
given by the British Red Cross Society and the Order 
of St. John. 





List of Awards. 


The Distribution Committee desire to draw attention 
to the fact that it must not be assumed that the 
reduction or absence of a grant implies dissatisfaction. 

The amount of the emergency grant made in J uly 
last, and taken into account at the present distribution, 
is given in parentheses. 


Acton Hospital (£100), £350, of 


which £250 to extension, in | 
accordance with the scheme | 


submitted to the Fund. 


Alexandra Hospital for Crippled | 


Children (£100), £100. 

Beckenham Cottage Hospital 
(£25), £300, of which £250 to 
extension, in accordance with 
the scheme submitted to the 
Fund. 

Belgrave Hospital for Children 
(£600), £1000.: - 


Blackheath and Charlton Hos- | 


pital (£100), £150. 
Bolingbroke Hospital 
£750. 
British Hospital for Mothers and 
Babies, Woolwich (£120), £1650, 
of which £1500 towards the 


(£1500), 


building of the amalgamated | 


hospital, in accordance with 
+ . 

the scheme submitted to the 
Fund, 


| Cheyne Hospital for 


Canning Town Women’s Settle- 
ment Hospital (£500), £600, of 
which £100 to reduce debt. 

Central London Ophthalmic 
Hospital (£300), £350. 


| Central London Throat and Ear 


Hospital (£100), £100. 

Charing Cross Hospital (£2100), 
£5000, of which £250 to im- 
provements. 

Chelsea Hospital for Women 
(£500), £1500, of which £1000 to 
new nurses’ home, in accord- 
ance with the scheme _ gsub- 
mitted to the Fund. 

Hospital 
(£200), £150. 

City of London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, Victoria 
Park (£3000), £3000, of which 
£500 to: proposed sanitary im- 
provements in accordance with 
the scheme submitted to the 
Fund. 





City of London Maternity Hos- | King’s College Hospital (£17,500), 


pital (£700), £600. 


Clapham Maternity 
(£450), £400. 


Dreadnought Hospital (Sea- 
men’s) (£1000), £4000, the 
amount of the ordinary grant 
to this hospital this year is 
being generously given by 
King. George’s Fund for 
Sailors, as a temporary 
measure, earmarked for the 
Seamen’s Dreadnought Hos- 
pital. 


East End Mothers’ 
Home (£450), £450. 


Kast Ham Hospital (£150), £600, 
of which £500 to rebuilding 
and extension as a general 
hospital, in accordance with 
scheme to be submitted to the 
Fund. : 


Hospital 


Lying-in 


East London Hospital for 
Children (£3000), £1500. 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 


Hospital (£1250), £1000. 


Eltham and Mottingham Cottage 
Hospital (£50), £100. 


Finchley Cottage Hospital (£50), 
£600, of which £500 to exten- 
sion, in accordance with the 
scheme submitted to the 
Fund. 


Florence Nightingale Hospital 
for Gentlewomen (£300), £300, 
of which £100 to reduge debt. 

French Hospital (£100); £200, of 
which £100 to improvements, 
in accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 

General Lying-in Hospital (£500), 
£1400, of which £1000 to re- 
building on. new site, in 
accordance with scheme to be 
submitted to the Fund. 

German Hospital, —. 

Great Northern Central Hospital 
(£12,000), £6000, of which £2000 
to new nurses’ home, in 
accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 

Grosvenor Hospital for Women 
(£400), £600. 

Guy’s Hospital (£7000), £12,000, of 
which £1000 to improvements 
in nursing accommodation, in 
accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 

Hampstead General and North- 
West London Hospital (£2000), 
£2600, of which £1000 to reduce 
debt, and £100 to improve- 
ments. , 

Hendon Cottage Hospital (£25), 
£300, of which £100 towards 
new operating theatre, X ray 
and nurses’ home improve- 
ments, in accordance with the 
scheme submitted to the 
Fund. 

Hornsey Cottage Hospital (£25), 
£600, of which £500 to exten- 
sion, in accordance with the 


scheme submitted to the 
Fund. 

Hospital for Consumption, 
Brompton (including Sana- 
torium at Frimley) (£3000), 
£5000. 

Hospital for Diseases of the 


Throat (£50), £650, of which 
£500 towards loss incurred by 
postponement of building 
scheme throughethe war. 

Hospital'for Epilepsy and Para- 
lysis (£1200), £2000, of which 
£500 to new out-patient depart- 
ment, in accordance with 
the scheme submitted to the 
Fund. 

Hospital for Sick Children 
(£8000), £2650, of which £150 to 
fire staircase. 

Hospital for Women _  (Soho- 
square) (£2000), £2000, of which 
£500 to reduce debt. 

Hospital of St. John and St. 
Elizabeth (£100), £500. 

Infants’ Hospital (£700), £800, of 
which £250 to reduce debt. 

Italian Hospital (£400), £200. 

Kensington and Fulham General 
Hospital (£25), £25. 

Kensington Dispensary and 
Children’s Hospital (£25), £25. 

King Edward Memorial Hospital 
(Haling) (£750), £700, of which 
£50 to fire-escape staircase. 





£7000, of which £2000 to reduc. 
tion of debt on removal to 
South London, making £79,109 
in all contributed by the Fund ) 
to this purpose. 

London Fever Hospital (£500), 
£250. 


London Homeopathic Hospital] 
(£3500), £1500. 


London Hospital (£35,000), 
£13,000, of which £1000 to 
deficit on new nurses’ home, 
in accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 


London Lock Hospital (£1000), 
£1100, of which £1000 to main- 
tenance of Harrow-road Hogs- 
pital and £100 to maintenance 
of Dean-street Hospital. 


London Temperance Hospital, 
(£3500), £2000, of which £1000 to 
new nurses’ home, in accord- 
ance with the scheme gub- 
mitted tothe Fund. 

Maternity Charity and District 
Nurses’ Home, Plaistow (£250), 
£1300, of which £1000 to re- 

‘building and extension, in 
accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 

Memorial Hospital, Mildmay 
Park (£200), £200. 

Metropolitan Hospital (£11,000), 
£2000. 

Middlesex Hospital (£10,000) 
£5000. 

Middlesex Hospital Cancer 
Charity (£50C), £506. 

Mildmay Mission Hospital (£600), 
£550. 

Miller General Hospital for 
South-East London (£4000), 
£4000, of which £1560 to exten- 
sion, in accordance with 
scheme to be submitted to the 
Fund. 

Mothers’ Hospital of the Salva- 
tion Army (£250), £850, of which 
£450 to new nurses’ accommo- 
dation, in accordance with the 
scheme submitted to the Fund. 

National Hospital for Diseases 
of the Heart (£200), £700, of 
which £200 to extension of out- 
patient department, in accord- 
ance with the scheme sub- 
mitted to the Fund. 

National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic 
(£800), £3000, of which £1000 to 
reduce debt. 

Nelson Hospital (late South 
Wimbledon, &¢@.) (£300), £1000, 
of which £500 to extension, in 
accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 

Northcourt Hospital and Home 
for Sick Children, Hampstead 
(£100), £50, in consideration of 
the fact that curable cases are 
admitted. 

Norwood Cottage Hospital (£225), 
£450, of which £50 to Xray and 
other improvements. 

Paddington Green Children’s 
Hospital (£250), £750, of which 
£250 to scheme. ; 

Passmore Edwards Hospital for 
Wood Green, &c. (£150), £75. 

Poplar Hospital for Accidents 
(£250), £1100, of which £1000 to 
new casualty department, in 
accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. -- 

Prince of Wales’s General Hos- 
pital (£7000), £5000, of which 
£1000 to reduce general fund 
debt, and £2000 to extension, 
in accordance with scheme to 
be submitted to the Fund, 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hos- 
pital (£2000), £1600, of which 
£850 to improved out-patient 
department, nurses’ quarters, 
&e., in accordance with the 
scheme submitted to the Fund. 

Queen Mary’s Hospital for the 
East End, incorporating West - 
Ham and. Eastern General 
Hospital (£6000), £6000, of which 
£1500 to new maternity block, 
in accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund, and 
£1000 to new nurses’ home and 
operating theatre, in’ accord- 
ance with schemes to be sub- 
mitted. : A 

Queen’s Hospital for Children 
(£6500), £1500. 
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Hoyal Chest Hospital, City-road 
(£1000), £1000. 

joyal Dental Hospital of London 
£500), £250. 

oyal Eye Hospital (£500), £500. 
‘oyal Free Hospital (£6000), 
/ £4500, of which £1000 to new 
nurses’ accommodation, in 
accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 


| oyal Hospital, Richmond (£500), 
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} oyal London Ophthalmic Hos- 
|{pital (£3000), £2500, of which 
|, £500 to reduce debt. 

-oyal National Orthopedic Hos- 
| pital (£2000), £2500, of which 
1} £1000 to extension of out- 
|) patient department, in accord- 
jfamce with the scheme sub- 
' mitted to the Fund. 

}.oyal Waterloo Hospital for 

‘Children and Women (£2000), 
|. £3000, of which £1000 to new 
} nurses’ accommodation, isola- 
tion wards, and extension of 

out-patient department, in 
‘accordance with the scheme 
- submitted to the Fund. 

/joyal Westminster Ophthalmic 
| Hospital (£200), £350, of which 
» £50 to recent improvements in 
nurses’ quarters. 

+t. Andrew’s Hospital _ (Dollis 
|| Hill) (£50), £150, of which £50 
' to improvements. 

t. Columba’s Hospital (£200), 
£250, of which £50 to provision 
‘of shelter to top balcony. 
vt. George’s Hospital (£8500), 
1 £7000. 

i John’s Hospital, Lewisham 





(£350), £750, of which £250 to 
new out-patient department, 
_ in accordance with the scheme 
' submitted to the Fuad. 

ht. John’s Hospital for Diseases 
| which £50 to new nurses’ 
' accommodation, in accordance 
\) with the scheme submitted to 
| the Fund. 


} 
“ of the Skin (£100), £250, of 
| 


$t. Luke’s Hospitalfor Advanced 
* Cuses (£100), £200. 
st. Mark’s Hospital (£225), £450, 
of which £50 to improvements 
/ in nursing accommodation. 
(36. Mary’s Hospital (£2000), £7000. 
'3t. Mary’s Hospital for Women 
and Children, Plaistow (£1500), 
' £1700, of which £500 to the 
rebuilding of the nurses’ and 





‘Westminster 


servants’ quarters and out- 
patient department, in accord- 
ance with the scheme sub- 
mitted to the Fund. 

St. Monica’s Home Hospital 
(£100), £150. 

St. Peter’s Hospital for 
(£300), £300. 

St. Saviour’s Hospital for Ladies 
of Limited Means (Osnaburgh- 
street) (£100), £200. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital (£12,000), 
£11,250, of which £250 to lifts, 
and £2000 to enlargement of 
nurses’ dining-room, in accord- 
ance with the scheme sub- 
mitted to the Fund. 

Samaritan Free Hospital for 
Women (£1500), £1300. 

Santa Claus Home (£30), £50, 

South - Eastern Hospital for 
Children, Sydenham (£200), 
£550, of which £250 to enlarged 
out-patient department, in 
accordance with the scheme 
submitted to the Fund. 

South London Hospital 
Women (£500), £1000. 

Stoke Newington Home]Hospital 
for Women (£75), £75. 

University College 
(£10,000), £6000. 

Victoria Hospital for Children 
(£1500), £1250. 

Walthamstow, Wanstead, and 
Leyton Children’s and General 
Hospital (£350), £600. 

West End Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases (£750), £750. 

Western Ophthalmic Hospital 
(£100), £400. 

West London Hospital (£9500), 
£2000. 


Stone 


for 


Hospital 


Hospital (£9500), 
£2800, of which £300 annual 
grant to acquisition of new 
site as agreed. 

Willesden Hospital (£1000), 
£1850, of which £1500 to exten- 
sion as general hospital, in 
accordance with scheme to be 
submitted tothe Fund. 

Wimbledon Hospital (£50), £400, 
of which £250 to new nurses’ 
home, in accordance with the 


scheme submitted to the 
Fund. 
Winifred House Invalid 


Children’s Convalescent Hos- 
pital Home, £25. 

Woolwich and Plumstead Cot- 
tage Hospital £25 (see special 
grant below). 


Special Grant.—Woolwich and District War Memorial Hospital 
} Building Fund, £2000, to provision of general hospital, in accord- 
f ance with scheme to be submitted to the King’s Fund. 

i 


Frants ... 


Summary. 


£187,000 
3,000 


Total grants to hospitals at ordinary distribution, 


‘ 

. 
| Special Vrant 
| Dec. 14th, 1920 ... 
: 


Total grants at emergency distribution, July 5th,1920 


| Total grants to hospitals for the year 1920... 


190,000 
250,000 


£440,000 


_ Apart from a further £250,000 distributed on July 23rd, 1920, on 
‘behalf of the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John of 
\Jerusalem, in aid of schemes of extension or improvement at 
/ hospitals able and willing to treat ex-Service men. 


Sir WILLIAM H. BENNETT, chairman of the Con- 


valescent Homes Committee, presented the report of 
that Committee, which showed that the sum available 
,for distribution amongst convalescent homes and con- 
eeeption sanatoriums was £10,000, as against £12,000 
in 1919. The number of applications eligible for con- 
sideration amounted to 51 from convalescent homes and 
/11 from consumption sanatoriums, as against 49 and 9 
respectively last year. The convalescent homes which 
were reopened after the war during the course of 1919 
thad now been doing their normal work for a whole 
iyear. The amount allotted to these institutions had 
therefore to be further increased. This fact, combined 
‘with the diminution in the total placed at the disposal 
,of the Committee, had reduced the amount available 
‘for distribution to consumption sanatoriums in con- 
‘sideration of the reservation of beds for the use of 
patients in London hospitals, and as the costof main- 
taining beds had continued to increase, the Committee 


vhad been compelled to make a substantial reduction 
/ 
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in the number of beds so reserved. The accommo- 
dation secured this year amounted to 44 beds at six 
sanatoriums. 

Mr. JOHN G. GRIFFITHS, honorary secretary, pre- 
sented the list of awards as follows. The Convalescent 
Homes Committee desire to draw attention to the fact 
that it must not be assumed that the reduction or 
absence of a grant implies dissatisfaction. 


A.—Consumption Sanatorivums. 


Children’s Sanatorium, Holt, Norfolk, £880, of which £780 in con- 
sideration of the reservation of ten children’s beds during 1921 
for the use of certain London hospitals. 

Daneswood Sanatorium (Jewish), Woburn Sands. £270, in con- 
sideration of the reservation of two beds during 1921 for the use 
of certain London hospitals. 

Devon and Cornwall Sanatorium, Didworthy, South Brent, £1130, 
of which £1080 in consideration of the reservation of eight beds 
during 1921 for the use of certain London hospitals. 

Eversfield Chest Hospital, St. Leonards, £50. 

Fairlight Sanatorium, Hastings, £100. 

Firs Home, Bournemouth, ——. 

Kelling Sanatorium, Holt, Norfolk, £690, of which £50 to new dis- 
infector and £540 in consideration of the reservation of four beds 
during 1921 for the use of certain London hospitals. 

Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood, £100. 

National Association for the Establishment and Maintenance of 
Sanatoria for Workers, Benenden, Kent, £1870, of which £1620 in 
consideration of the reservation of 12 beds during 1921 for the 
use of certain London hospitals. 

Northamptonshire Sanatorium, Creaton, Northampton, £1130, of 
which £1080 in consideration of the reservation of eight beds 
during 1921 for the use of certain London hospitals, 

Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, £2 


B.—Convalescent Homes. 


The names of convalescent homes receiving no grant 
are not published. 


All Saints’ Convalescent Home, St. Leonards, £25. : 

Beau Site Convalescent Home, Hastings, £50. 

Brentwood Convalescent Home for London Children, Brentwood, 
£50, 

Brooklands Home (Invalid Children’s Aid Association), Worthing, 
£25. 

Bushey and Bushey Heath Children’s Convalescent Home, Bushey, 
£50. 

Chelsea Hospital for Women, St. Leonards, £75, with a view to 
encouraging the admission of patients direct from the hospital. 

Children’s Convalescent Home, Beaconsfield, £25. 

Children’s Cottage Hospital, Cold Ash, Newbury, £25, in considera- 
tion of convalescent cases. 

Children’s Home Hospital, Barnet, £25, in consideration of con- 
valescent cases. 

Clevedon Sanatorium (Invalid Children’s Aid Association), Broad- 
stairs, £25. 


! Convalescent Home for Poor Children, St. Leonards, £150. 


Convalescent Police Seaside Home, Hove, £80. 

BE. G. Anderson Hospital (Home of Recovery), Barnet, £250, of which 
£50 to reduce debt. 

East London Hospital for Children, Bognor, £50. 

Florence Emma Home (Invalid Children’s Aid Association), Dover, 
£25. 

Friendly Societies’ Convalescent Homes, Dover and Herne Bay, 
£100. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Clacton, £125. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, East Finchley, £150. 

Highgate Convalescent Home for Children, Highgate, £50. 

Jewish Convalescent Home (Children), Brighton, £75. 

King’s College Hospital, Hemel Hempstead, £150. The grant is 
made on condition that patients are admitted direct from the 
hospital. ; 

London and Brighton Female Convalescent Home, Brighton, £25. 

Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, Bexhill, £50. 

Metropolitan Convalescent Institution (Children), Broadstairs, £100, 

Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, Walton, £150. 

Middlesex Hospital, Clacton-on-Sea, £250. 

Miller Hospital Convalescent Home, Bexhill, £100. 

National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, East Finchley, 
£125. 

‘Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, Slough, £100. 

Poplar Hospital, Walton-on-Naze, £50. — 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, Kilburn, £75. 

Queen’s Hospital for Children, Bexhill, £100. 

Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, Whippingham, 
£75. 

St. Andrew’s Convalescent Home, Folkestone, £100. 

St. Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital, Clewer, £25. 

St. George’s Hospital, Wimbledon, £100. 

St. Luke’s Home (Children), Woodley, Reading, £25, in considera- 
tion of convalescent cases. 

St. Mary’s Convalescent Home, Birchington, £25. 

St. Mary’s Home for Children, Broadstairs, £75, in consideration of 
convalescent cases. 

St. Michael’s, Westgate, £25. 

St. Peter’s Holiday House, St. Leonards, £25. 

Samaritan Free Hospital, Amersham, £50. 

Seaside, Seaford, £50. 

Sunday School Union, Bournemouth, £25, 

Sunshine Home, Hurstpierpoint, £50. ; ; 

Surgical Home for Boys, Banstead, £25, in consideration of con- 
valescent cases. 

Tilford Convalescent Home for Children, Farnham, £25, 
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Victoria Home for Invalid Children, Margate, £25,in consideration 
of convalescent cases. S 
Victoria Hospital for Children, Broadstairs, £150. 


Summary. 


Grants to Consumption Sanatoriums ... £6,420 
Grants to Convalescent Homes... 3,580 
Total grants for the year 1920 . £10,000 


Adoption of the Report.. 


The PRINCE OF WALES, in moving the adoption of the 
report and awards, read a letter from the King, in 
which His Majesty expressed his appreciation of the 
work of the Fund during the year, and his pleasure in 
the result of the London school collection of over 
£22,000. 

The total amount distributed by the King’s Fund this 
year, he said, was £700,000, the largest amount in any 
previous year being £230,000 in 1919. This included 
the distributions of £250,000 on two occasions earlier in 
the year. The present distribution was £200,000. The 
total amount given to maintenance this year was 
£414,000, as against £186,000 in 1919. The exceptional 
difficulties of the hospitals required this special effort. 
The King’s Fund was founded to help to maintain the 
London voluntary hospitals. It was not responsible for 
their maintenance, but could only assist. The emergency 
distribution in July did not itself provide a cure and 
was intended to give time for remedies to be devised. 


The Ministry of Health had announced that a special 
committee would be appointed to inquire into the 
position of voluntary hospitals, and in the meantime 
the Executive Committee of the Fund had been con- 
sidering all suggestions that seemed likely to be at once 
useful, consistent with the maintenance of the voluntary 
system, and acceptable to the hospitals. When sending 
out the emergency grants in July, the Fund had asked 
all the hospitals to consider certain methods already 
adopted by some hospitals; for example, payment by 
patients able to pay, and systematic collections .from 
employers and employed. The Executive Committee 
was now commending to the hospitals, through the 
British Hospitals Association, the suggestion that public 
authorities should pay the full cost of the hospital 
treatment of patients for whom those authorities had 
accepted responsibility. They had also appointed a 
subcommittee, with Sir Walter Trower as chairman, 
to consider the suggestion that contributions by donors 
might, subject to all necessary precautions and 
limitations, be exempted from income-tax. 

The Fund welcomed the decision of the National 
Relief Fund to distribute £700,000 amongst the hospitals 
to relieve deficits caused by the war. The motion was 
seconded by Lord IVEAGH and carried unanimously. 

Among the resolutions relating to arrangements for 
next year which were passed was one proposed by Lord 
BURNHAM, seconded by the Bishop of LONDON, and 
supported by Lord STAMFORDHAM and Lord SOMER- 
LEYTON, to the effect that it be an instruction to the 
Executive Committee to consider and report to the 
General Council what principles of policy should be 
recommended to His Majesty’s Government for the 
preservation of the voluntary system of hospital 
management and control, and that a special meeting of 


the General Council be held to consider such report on 


the earliest day possible. 

A vote of thanks to the Prince of Wales for presiding, 
proposed by the SPEAKER of the House of Commons, 
terminated the proceedings. 





recone 





THE first number of the Review of Reviews 
under the new editorship of Sir Philip Gibbs will appear on 
Jan. 15th, and is to contain articles on the vital problems of 
the age. Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Dean Inge, Sir Harry 
Johnston, Admiral Mark Kerr, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. John Masefield, General Gough, Mr. Alec Waugh, and 
Mr. H. G. Wells are contributing to this issue. The object 
of the Review is stated to be ‘‘ to search out the truth-tellers 
in all classes and countries, to encourage the spirit of youth, 
and to support all movements and ideas which make for 
human pe OE ahd peace, without methods of violence and 
lestruction.”’ 


CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE. 
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CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE. 





Facilities for Individual Treatment. 


THE Honorary Medical Secretary of the N.C.C.V.D, 
to the M.O.H. of : ; 


As you are doubtless aware, the National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases is carrying on a considerable 
propaganda by newspaper advertisements. As a result th ey 
receive a large number of letters from sufferers asking for 
details with regard to their obtaining treatment. 

In a considerable proportion of these cases no clinic is 
available in their neighbourhood and in many cases the 
patient is particularly anxious to receive the name of a 
suitable private doctor. In order to be in a position to give 
the most suitable information in these cases the Council ig 
compiling a list of private practitioners throughout the 
country who are able and willing to undertake the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases. 

The compilation of such a list would be greatly facilitated 
if you would be kind enough to let us have a list of practi- 
tioners in your area who have applied to you for supplies of 
salvarsan or other drugs, indicating that they are in the 
habit of treating these diseases. 

I may add that in all such cases the permission of the 
eee will be obtained before his or her name is placed on 
our list. 


The M.O.H. of —— to the Honorary Medical Secretary 
of the N.C.C.V.D. 


In reply to your letter, I have to inform you that I cannot 
supply you with a list of medical men in this area ‘‘ who are 
able and willing to undertake the treatment of venereal 
diseases.”’ 

The proposal that your Council or any other society 
should recommend certain medical practitioners to members 
of the public is, to my mind, very wrong, and any medical 
officers of health who, for this purpose, sent you the names 
of selected medical practitioners would lay themselves open 
to severe criticism. 





The correspondence of which the above is a digest 
involves principles of great importance to the medical 
profession and the public. The National Council for 
Combating Venereal Disease, in addition to its other 
spheres of activity, possesses a medical department 
whose function it is to reply to the thousands of letters 
received each year from applicants desirous of advice 
in relation to venereal diseases. In many instances 
the Council is asked to recommend a practitioner, 
living in the district of the applicant, who is com- 
petent to deal with these diseases. Prompt informa-. 
tion might evidently benefit the individual inquirer 
and be the means of materially reducing the 
spread of infection. Hence the desire of the medical 
department of’ the Council to compile a list of medical 
practitioners throughout the country willing and able 
to undertake the treatment, and hence the issue of the 
letter, quoted above, to medical officers of health. 
The opposition’of the health officer is based upon the 
reasoned conclusion that the materialisation of such a 
plan would act injuriously to the interests of both 
patient and practitioner. A medical officer of health, 
as such, has no means of determining the therapeutic 
ability with regard to venereal diseases of the medical 
men practising in the area under his official super- 
vision. A certificate of fitness to give an intravenous 
injection gives no pledge of a practitioner’s diagnostic 
ability or of his clinical judgment; and these are a 
matter of great importance at a time when there is 4 
tendency to adopt a mechanical treatment of syphilis 
based upon laboratory data. There is another venereal 
disease vastly more frequent than syphilis, and the 
ability to administer salvarsan gives no clue to capability 
in administering treatment for gonorrhcea. We doubt, 
moreover, whether it’ would be politic or judicious 
to constitute the medical officer of health arbiter in 
such a matter, even if he were acquainted with the 
experience and judgment of local practitioners in the 
treatment of all forms of venereal disease. . 

But while we regard the proposal of the N.C.C.Y.D. 
as unworkable, we frankly admit the altruistic motive 
of this proposal and the urgency of the need which pro- 
voked it. To meet this need we would rather suggest 


that in country districts and in towns of insufficient size 
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“ioners, proportionate to the population of the area, 
\should be individually recognised by the Ministry of 
Aealth as constituting ‘‘ individual clinics.’’ The Ministry 
/might require of every. applicant for such an office 
| evidence of proficiency, whether obtained at a recognised 
slinic or otherwise. A patient wishful of obtaining the 
yddress of an individual clinic could do so by applying 
} 30 the medical officer or direct to the Ministry of Health. 
‘fm the former case the medical officer would simply pass 
yn the names of practitioners acting in this respect as 
Government officials. He would not himself be making 
/an invidious selection from amongst local practitioners. 
} Should such a scheme be realised the present valuable 
“work of the N.C.C.V.D. would be rendered more efficient, 
| since doubtless the Ministry of Health would furnish the 
Council with a complete list of allsuch individual clinics 
/ throughout the kingdom. The principle being accepted 
\i¢ would not be difficult to decide such details as the 
‘cost of equipment, maintenance, and the remuneration 
Lof the practitioner per case. The method suggested 
‘would secure efficiency and privacy of treatment 
| without obtruding the practitioner’s name upon the 
public in a manner derogatory to his own dignity, to 
professional ethics, or to the interest of brother 
|practitioners. In towns which possess a _ venereal 
vclinic no difficulty arises in finding its location. But 
“individuals precluded by social position or tempera- 
;ment from attending a public institution run some risk 
‘from well-intentioned but inefficient efforts of practi- 
‘tioners lacking the necessary experience, or they 
| gravitate into the clutches of the charlatan. There- 
‘fore, even in towns which possess clinics, there would 
‘be room for a certain number of individual clinics, 
‘information concerning which could be obtained by the 
Another Manifesto on Immediate Self-disinfection. 


[ 
ymeans already indicated. 
' The Medical Women’s Federation has issued a state- 
‘ment to the effect that after careful consideration in all 
‘its bearings of the question of self-disinfection before 
fand after sex intercourse, it is of opinion, apart from 
|the serious moral responsibility involved, that on 


purely physical grounds there are serious objections 
‘to this method and to teaching its use to the public. 


» (a) It would be most undesirable to teach young boys and 
girls to tamper with their own sex organs, yet if it were 
efficient the method would have to be carefully and 
‘minutely taught to quite young boys and girls, even before 
“puberty. 

_ (b) It would not be desirable to teach every married 
“woman to regard her husband as possibly suffering from 
venereal disease and to take precautions accordingly ; nor 
t would it be possible for every bride to carry out the instruc- 
tions given, yet disease among married women forms a large 
) percentage of the whole. 

| (c) The Medical Women’s Federation believes that these 





a a 





methods are impossible for the majority of women to 
practise as recommended. Though a woman may be told to 
lubricate the vulva, in very few instances would the vagina 
‘and cervix be effectively treated. As is well known, infection 
‘both in the case of gonorrhea and syphilis may take place 
i at the cervix. The young are the most sought after, and the 
) most readily infected, and hence they are the most dangerous 
as regards the further spread of infection, and they are the 
ee would find it most difficult to carry out the 
method. 


(d) The means advocated, if properly carried out, are con- 





traceptive. The Federation is not prepared to endorse the 
introduction of contraceptives broadcast to the public or to 
Yecommend contraceptives for ‘‘ self-disinfection’’ when the 
action of such substances may not even be known to the 


user. 


These methods, the memorandum concludes, are by 
/mo means certain to prevent infection in any given 
, individual, especially as it would be impossible to 
! 





ensure that they were really efficiently applied. ‘* We 
‘can refer our readers to cases in which the most careful 
\ following of this method failed to protect. We there- 
| fore regard it as unfair to convey the impression of 
safety where real safety does not exist. Promiscuous 
intercourse cannot be made safe, and anything that 
tends to assume its safety may tend to increase it, and 
may thereby increase the incidence of the disease.”’ 
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HEALTH IN PRISONS. 


REPORT OF THE PRISONS COMMISSIONERS FOR 1919-20. 


THE report has recently appeared of the Commis- 
sioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict 
Prisons for the year ended March 31st, 1920, and may 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office (Cmd. 972. 
Price 6d.). There is much in this report of medical 
interest, and its general aspect forms the subject of a 
leading article in the present issue. Dr. O. I. N. 
Treadwell is one of the Commissioners who signs the 
report. 

Extent of Ilimess. 


The daily average number of sick prisoners treated out of 
hospital was in local prisons 726, while the daily average 
number under treatment in hospital was 375, the figures 
showing a slight upward tendency. With the abundance of 
employment available it is probable that the present prison 
population is very similar to that obtaining during the war ; 
that is, the social inefficients, mental and physical, tend to 
drift to prison. In addition, we know, from medical reports 
received on individual cases, that there have been many 
physical and mental inefficients, the result of military 
service. These conditions will probably continue for some 
time, anda considerable proportion of the male prisoners will 
require medical treatment or observation resulting in a 
comparatively high hospital average. 

Release on Health Grounds. 

The number of male prisoners released on medical grounds 
(excluding 67 ‘‘ conscientious objectors’’ and 1 Irish interned) 
was 1l, and of female prisoners—all of whom were released 
on account of advanced pregnancy—35. One female prisoner 
was temporarily released under the Prisoners (Temporary 
Discharge for Ill-health) Act, 1913, as the result of refusal to 
take food. In addition, 33 males and 21 females were removed 
to hospital under Section 17 of the Criminal Justice Adminis- 
tration Act, 1914, for operation or treatment which could not 
be performed or given in prison. Of the prisoners so removed 
3 males died and 20 males and 8 females returned to prison. 
The use of this section of the Act shows a tendency to 
increase. It is a most useful provision, enabling skilled 
operative and other treatment to be given in cases in which 
if could not be secured in prison except at very great 
expense. It is not always necessary or desirable to release 
prisoners for temporary conditions which can be cured or 
ameliorated. These prisoners are treated in the hospitals as 
ordinary patients, and when convalescent are brought back 
to prison. With rare exceptions the practice has not been 
abused by prisoners absconding while in hospital. No 
epidemic disease occurred, and there was a marked 
absence of influenza. There were 2 cases of scarlet fever, 
1 of diphtheria, 3 of erysipelas, and 1 each of measles, 
malaria, and dysentery. The incidence of infectious disease 
thus continues at a very low figure, reflecting generally 
the satisfactory sanitary condition of the prisons. The 
deaths in local prisons numbered 49 (46 males and 3 females). 
Of the males, 4 committed suicide, 13 were executed, 
and 1 died from wounds self-inflicted prior to admission. 
The number of prisoners certified insane during the year 
under review was 74. 

Mental Deficiency. 

Seventy-nine male and 41 female prisoners were certified 
under Section 1 of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. The 
Secretary of State made orders in 54 cases (55 males and 
19 females) under Section 9 of the Act for the removal of 
defectives from prisons to institutions, and, in addition, 
20 males ana 10 females were either sent to Poor-law institu- 
tions or handed over to the care of local authorities on dis- 
charge. Exclusive of these cases, 1344 males and 267 females 
were remanded to prison for mental observation. There 
were also 117 reports received from prisons of the reception 
of feeble-minded prisoners not coming within the scope of 
the Lunacy or Mental Deficiency Acts. 


Penal Reform. 

An important section of the report deals with penal 
reform. There have been indications that justices and 
others interested in the administration of the criminal 
law have been much exercised in their minds as to 
whether the means hitherto taken for dealing with 
persons committing offences are the best and most 
humane that could be adopted. The report goes on: 

The opinion has been growing in intensity for some years 
that mental and physical disabilities may largely contribute 
to the commission of crime and that it is the duty of the 
community to investigate thoroughly such causes when 
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they exist, to determine whether such causes 
beyond the ability of the individual concerned to control, 
whether they do not limit wholly or in part the responsi- 
bility for the commission of the offence, to what extent they 
should be taken in account in determining the question of 
punishment; and whether some form of treatment rather 
than punishment by imprisonment cannot be devised which 
shall be more scientific, efficacious, and humane. ‘Two 
factors have, no doubt, contributed to the recent accentua- 
tion of this feeling—the operation of the Mental Deficiency 
Act, and the release from the naval and military hospitals of 
numbers of men suffering from mental and physical dis- 
abilities arising out of the war. The justices of the city of 
Birmingham early in 1919 took action and approached the 
Prison Commissioners in the matter, and asked that a 
whole-time medical officer might be appointed and that 
portions of the hospitals might be entirely partitioned off 
from the rest of the prison and adapted for the reception of 
persons on remand whose mental condition appeared such as 
tu demand careful investigation. The request was complied 
with and Dr. M. Hamblin Smith was appointed. The Com- 
missioners give interesting extracts from his report on the 
Birmingham scheme, one of these extracts being as follows: 
‘The large use now made of ‘shell-shock’ as an excuse for 
criminal acts may be mentioned. Doubtless this is in some 
cases quite genuine. But in other cases it is simply used as 
a catch-word, and has taken the place of the ‘drink’ excuse 
of my earlier years in the service. The differentiation of the 
genuine cases, and the estimation of the precise value of this 
excuse is a matter of great difficulty.” 


Accurate Analysis of Mental Status. 


The medical officers of the Borstal institutions have been 
making a careful investigation into the mentality of all the 
inmates. It is hoped that in due course a very complete 
analysis of each boy’s mentality will be arrived at and 
recorded, which will result in the prompt certification of 
those coming within the scope of the Mental Deficiency Act 
of 1913, and of the. useful grading, for purposes of special 
education and occupational teaching, of those below the 
average of their class and age, but not certifiable. 

Dealing with convict and preventive detention prisons, the 
report mentions, that any prisoner in preventive detention 
requiring hospital treatment, mental observation, &c., is 
removed to Parkhurst Convict Prison, the two populations 
being treated together for the purpose of medical statistics. 
The daily average number of sick in hospital in convict and 
‘preventive detention prisons was 178 males and 12 females. 
In addition, a daily average of 143 males and 10 females were 
treated out of hospital. From Portland Prison, where the 
population is largely composed of military prisoners, 6 cases 
of recurrent malaria and 2 of dysentery were reported, They 
all originated on active service. The deaths numbered 13; 
one male convict committed suicide. The death-rate from 
natural causes per 1000 of daily average population was 7:9, 
as against 16°5 in 1918-19. The difference between these two 
rates is entirely due to the influenza epidemics of 1918-19, 
but in a small population such as this wide fluctuations are 
to be expected. Hleven male convicts were certified insane; 
55 males and 1 female were certified under Section 1 of the 
Mental Deficiency Act, 1913; and 23 males and 1 female 
were removed to institutions by order of the Secretary of 
State under Section 9 of the Act. 


Dietary. 

The war-time dietaries have continued in force—in the 
case of local prisoners without alteration, and in all other 
cases with the addition of 4 oz. of bread per diem. An 
exhaustive analysis of the body-weight of prisoners, &c., 
has been made with the object of forming a scientific 
estimate of" the effect of these diets and of utilising, in the 
framing of anew permanent dietary, the experience gained 
during the war. 

Staff and Remuneration. 

The remuneration of the medical staff of prisons has 
been the subject of prolonged negotiations with the 
Treasury, and substantial improvement has now been 
made, although the increased salary is still offered in 
the unsatisfactory form of war bonus. 

As a result the rank of deputy medical officer has been 
abolished, and the medical officer Class II. substituted, and 
the scale increased from £225-£400 to £300-£500, whilst the 
scale for medical officers Class I. has been raised from £450- 
£550 to £550-£700. These scales are exclusive of bonus. At 
the same time the Treasury agreed, in view of the import- 
ance of the duties now assigned to him, that Dr. S. R. Dyer 
should be promoted to, and receive the full title of, Medical 
fnspector, the Medical Commissioner ceasing to hold the 
title of Chief Medical Inspector. This is an administrative 
change of considerable importance, and should tend to 
imecrease the efficiency of the medical administration at 
headquarters. 
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In November, 1919, the Commissioners obtained the sane- 
tion of the Treasury for reorganising the male and female 
prison hospital staff, a subject which had been under con- 
sideration for some years, but had to be postponed during 
the war. When in full working order it is hoped that the 
new arrangements will fulfil a long-felt want in the proper 


care and nursing of sick prisoners. \ 
Rt 





VIENNA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





Relative and Absolute Increase of Female Population in 
Austria. 


THE census of the population of this country, taken 
on Jan. 31st, 1920, is now being analysed from various 
standpoints. The Board of Public Health, under whose 
auspices this work is conducted, has now published — 
some figures, which form interesting reading. Thus it . 
appears that the expected mitigation of the evil effects _ 
of the war is seriously hampered by the enormous . 
surplus of females at present living in Austria. In pre- © 
war times (last census taken 1910) the proportion of 
marriageable females to males was 1089 to 1000 on 
an average of the entire population. The figures are 
now 1225 to 1000. For urban districts and industrial 
centres the figures are much higher. Foremost ig 
Vienna, with 1413 women to 1000 men; the mining 
districts are not far behind, whilst the agricultural 
parts of the country show a proportion of 1150 to 1000- 
These figures refer to women between the ages of — 
14 to 70 inclusive; children are excluded. The sex 
proportion for all ages of the entire population is 1192 
women to 1000 men; hence the probable numbers of 
marriages and births are much less satisfactory than — 
they were ten years ago. The high mortality, together — 
with the low birth-rate—hardly increasing as yet—tend 
to increase the difficulties of the social reformer. © 
Whilst at present a low number of mouths is not — 
undesirable because of the food shortage, the future is — 
undoubtedly with those countries which are able rapidly 
to increase their population. 


New Government without a Minister of Public Health. 


The present radical change of Government has.sofar — 
not met adequately the wants of the profession, as the 
post of Minister—or rather Under-Secretary of State— 
for Public Health has remained unoccupied. Matters of 
public health are now referred to the Minister for Social 
Welfare, who has three medical men as his advisers. 
Such a change is in accordance with the rather reac- 
tionary policy of the ruling party at present in power. 
Numerous medical corporations have sent in vain their 
resolutions and requests to the Government, asking for 
full representation of medical needs in the process of 
rebuilding the State and social peace. Medical organisa- 
tion has, however, already become powerful, and its 
weight will be felt in all affairs where medical interests 
are concerned, even without a Minister of Public Health 
to safeguard them. ; 


The Cinema in Medical Instruction. 

At a recent meeting of the Vienna Medical Society 
Professor Oarl Beck, of Chicago, showed a series of 
moving pictures intended to elucidate the kind of work 
done by modern surgeons during the war in the United 
States. Plastic operations and the functional results 
obtained thereby were demonstrated by the guest. It 
was pointed out that this method made it possible 
accurately to judge of the value of certain modifica- 
tions of plastic operations on the hand and fingers. 
Professor W. Weibel, interim chief of the first 
gynecological and obstetric clinic in Vienna, then 
demonstrated a series of didactic kinematogram 
constructed at his clinic for regular use in teaching 
the students. Owing to the recent lack of cases 


available for demonstration students are rarely able to 
See the examples necessary for their education. Follow- 
ing the dismemberment of Austria, large portions of 
the population which formerly came to Vienna for 
medical aid are now cut off from the city, or go 
elsewhere. This is also evidenced by the extraordinary 
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\}fessor Weibel has therefore had cinematographed a 
f series of normal and pathological operations and condi- 
\tions. The delivery of pregnant women in particular, 
| with the various kinds of manual and instrumental help, 
| has been carefully dealt with in this way. Cesarean 
| section, enucleation of the uterus and its adnexa, and 
| the removal of myomata have been taken into con- 
\isideration ; thus each single phase of the process may 
be studied and explained at leisure, and as often as 
b 
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drop in the number of patients in the clinics. 


required. Of course, such semi-theoretical instruction 
can never replace the experience gained at the bedside 
or in the operating theatre, but it is a material aid to 
| the necessary knowledge. Slides showing the passage 
,of a normal foetus through an abnormal female pelvis, 
or the expulsion of the placenta by a uterus, are very 
. instructive sights. 
Hospital Problems on Demobilisation of the Army. 
. When the old empire was broken up the discipline of 
‘the army had already for some time been relaxed ; 
numerous malingerers were unwilling to quit their 
pleasant hospital wards, knowing as they did the 
| scarcity of work to be obtained outside; we had then 
more than 150,000 unemployed men in Vienna alone. 
‘These patients formed a union of ‘‘ war invalids’ 
and demanded permanent upkeep, claiming peculiar 
\rights and privileges; for several months they were 
| powerful enough to defeat every endeavour directed 
| against their purely selfish policy. The ‘union ”’ 
actually prevented, in certain instances, the demobili- 
sation of superfluous hospitals, and gradually obtained 
/such influence with the former social-democratic 
/ government, that they formed, so to speak, a state 
‘within the State. They refused to be dismissed 
own doctors on the 


from hospitals, chose their 

'staff, dismissed or caused the dismissal of others 
who did not please them, and were the source 
of severe annoyance and serious financial troubles to 
)} the whole unfortunate country of Austria. Gradually, 
/ however, by dint of much tact, energy, and persuasion, 
“the Under-Secretary of State for Public Heath, Pro- 
fessor Tandler, succeeded in reducing the number 
| of hospitals and beds occupied by former soldiers and 
‘invalids. By evacuation of smaller hospitals and con- 
| centration of their inmates in larger buildings, mostly 
out of towns, by providing suitable work for the real 
and would-be invalids, by granting substantial subven- 
tions to them, enabling them to start earning afresh, he 
was able to reduce the number of military hospital beds 
from over 34,000 to less than 8000, the present number. 
These latter are occupied by really diseased or crippled 
persons; it now remains to reduce the number of 
hospital clerks to a reasonable figure. Many “‘invalids’’ 
» exchanged their positions as hospital patients for those 
| of clerks at the same hospital. Thus the average ratio 
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_ of patient to hospital clerks and attendants is now 3 to 1 
-in the military institutions. That the old spirit of 
‘‘invalidism’”’ is not yet extinguished, however, has 
' been plainly shown by incidents in two such hospitals. 
| In the first case, an eye invalid grossly abused the 
| doctor and the whole medical staff, and was protected by 
- the ‘“‘invalid council’’ of the institution ; thereupon the 
hospital doctors struck work for 24 hours. The affair 
Was soon adjusted by the codperation of the Govern- 
ment and the Board of Invalids. In the other instance, 
where a similar occurrence took place in a hospital for 
consumptive patients, with even more offensive acts 
against the doctors, the latter obtained complete satis- 
faction only after a protracted strike. The invalids are 
beginning to appreciate the limits of their power. 

Dec. 11th. 








METROPOLITAN HosprirTaAL SUNDAY FuND.—The 
f annual meeting of the constituents of the Metropolitan 
| Hospital Sunday Fund was held at the Mansion House on 
Dec. 17th under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. Mr. R. 
Holland-Martin, moving the adoption of the report, said that 
the collection was £121,053 this year, being £35,000 more than 
that of last year. The donations amounted to £31,000, an 
increase of £19,700 on 1919. Of the money raised this year 
» £110,000 had already been given to hospitals. The report was 
| 


adopted. Hospital Sunday, 1921, was fixed for June 26th. 
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Correspondence. 


* Audi alteram partem.”’ 


SMALL-POX AND ALASTRIM. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—In an annotation in THE LANCET of Dec. 4th 
on the admirable report of Dr. S. Monckton Copeman 
on ‘‘ The Relationship of Small-pox and Alastrim,’’ it is, 
in my opinion, rightly concluded : 

‘That these types (of anomalous varioloid disease) are in all 
probability to be regarded as mild aberrant forms of small-pox 
rather than as providing evidence of the existence of a distinct 
varioloid disease.”’ 

Attention is also wisely drawn to “‘ the different aspects 
presented by certain other diseases of known parasitic 
origin.’’ Nosology is simply convenient for-classification 
and guidance in preventive and curative medicine. The 
more skilled and experienced the physician the more 
respect he has for the subtleties of disease, and the 
more reliable becomes his ultimate diagnosis through 
the greater acuity and accuracy of his clinical observa- 





tions, assisted, but not dominated, by laboratory 
evidence. Dogmatism is fatal, as, for instance, in a 


paper in a medical journal this year :— 

“Tf two or more patches are present on one tonsil or in one 
tonsillar area the disease is neither diphtheria nor Vincent’s 
angina.”’ 

I am sure may y Clinicians who have made a practice of 
taking swabs from all sore-throats can bear me out in 
saying that cases occur which clinically would be called 
‘follicular tonsillitis,’’ but which are proved bacterio- 
logically to be diphtheria. Other cases of diphtheria, 

rithout membrane or marked constitutional disturbance, 
are widely known as “ carriers,’’ and in many instances 
have been proved infective. 

As regards small-pox, those with the largest experi- 
ence well know that this disease presents greater 
difficulties in diagnosis than most diseases, but yet 
that with due recognition of its subtleties it is ‘“‘ perhaps 
of all diseases that in which a certain diagnosis can be 
arrived at in almost every case.” (Ricketts.) Careful 
attention to all points is necessary, and too much 
importance must not be attached to single factors, 
some of which by themselves may be extremely mis- 
leading. Thus some may pay too much attention to 
the elements of the rash as regards “‘ shottiness’’ and 
umbilication :— 

‘‘“There is no single touchstone for the differentiation of small- 
pox and chicken-pox—it is imperative to take the whole of the 
evidence and weigh it together.’”’ (Wanklyn.) 

Alastrim, varioloid varicella, varicelloid variola, 
amaas, and other terms merely indicate an unusual 
type of small-pox, tending in later cases to revert to 
the more usual and less ambiguous type. Even in the 
earlier cases weighing the whole evidence together will 
generally lead to a correct diagnosis of a small-pox 
infection, though possibly in occasional cases positive 
diagnosis may need to be postponed until further 
evidence has accumulated—all necessary precautions 
being taken meanwhile. 

Most of the cases recorded by Dr. Copeman occurred 
in the town of Beccles (Suffolk), though apparently the 
primary cases occurred in that part of the township 
which lies just north of the river Waveney in Gillingham, 
on the Norfolk side of the river. These were apparently 
seen by several medical men in consultation, and were 
notified as chicken-pox, though the fact that both were 
adults should have weighed against this diagnosis, 
especially in view of the fact that it was held that they 
had been infected by another adult—the skipper of a 
trawler who had recently been in quarantine. From 
these cases several further cases occurred in Beccles 
(Suffolk). On July 15th the medical officer of health of 
the Loddon and Clavering rural district (Norfolk) was 
informed that a young woman at Geldeston (Norfolk), 
who had visited one of the Beccles cases, was ill and 
had a spotted rash. He “found it indistinguishable 
from chicken-pox,’’ but asked me to see the case with 
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him on July 17th, wien I did, and made the following 
notes :— 

‘Female adult, aged 27, vaccinated in infancy. Had some con- 
stitutional symptoms (backache, fever, &c.) before eruption 
appeared; was in contact with another adult with rash two 
weeks ago. Distribution and character of rash: Vesicular eruption 
of face fairly profuse on forehead, a few vesicles on both wrists, 
one on dorsum of left hand, none on ankles, one in palm of left 
hand. A few scattered vesicles on the back, and on the proximal 

parts of the limbs. Eruption consists of papules, vesicles, and 
pustulse said to have come outin crops.’ ”’ 

I thought it best to consider the case as more probably 
variola, asked Dr. J. B. Stevens to vaccinate me on the 
spot, also to vaccinate the patient as an aid to diagnosis, 
and other members of the household as a precaution. I 
then suggested that a visit to the Beccles cases would 
be useful, and through the kindness of the M.O.H. (Dr 
G. BR. Fox) and his partner (Dr. H. Wood-Hill) saw a 
number. Some were unmistakable cases of small-pox 
(like the photographs appended to Dr. Copeman’s valu- 
able report). One or two had had so slight an eruption 
(one or two pocks) that seen by themselves and without 
a hftstory of contact a diagnosis would have been far 
from easy. The Beccles cases seen by us absolutely 
clinched the diagnosis of small-pox in the Geldeston 
case, and also as regards the Gillingham cases (which I 
had not seen). On July 23rd Dr. Stevens wrote me: 
‘‘ All the vaccinations (Geldeston) have taken except 
that of the patient.’’ One contact, adult male, a 
brother who had been exposed to infection since 
July 9th, and was successfully vaccinated on the 
17th, developed a varioloid rash on the 39th. 
These vaccination results confirmed the usual experi- 
ence that developed variola protects against vacci- 
nation, while variola and vaccinia may incubate 
at the same time with modification of the ulti- 
mate variolous attack. No further cases occurred 
among the contacts. A month later a visitor from 
London, male, aged 18, who had stayed a night in 
Beccles, August llth, proceeded to another village 
(Hales) in Norfolk. On the 19th he noticed a ‘‘ spot’’ 
on one hand. On the 21st he had rash on forehead, 
trunk, and limbs. On the 23rd, at Dr. Stevens’s request, 
I saw this lad. My clinical notes run :— 

**Papules and vesicles abundant on face (a few on scalp), also 
seen on palate, back, chest, abdomen, and limbs. Fairly profuse 
(but discrete) on proximal parts of limbs, very few on wrists, but 
some in palms and soles. Some vesicles multiloculated and others 
clear, large, rounded, and unilocular without areola. The relative 
abundance of the pocks on face and back, the fact of some pocks 
in palms and soles, together with evidence of constitutional 
prostration, weighed the evidence in favour of variola, notwith- 
standing that the general appearance and distribution of many of 
the vesicles were more suggestive of varicella.’’ 

The case was removed to hospital and contacts were 
vaccinated. It is interesting to note that on Sept. 4th 
the diagnosis of small-pox had not been confirmed, but 
that on Oct. 9th the superintendent of the small-pox 
hospital informed Dr. Stevens that he had finally come 
to the conclusion that the case was one of small-pox. 
The difficulties of diagnosis and the mildness of the 
type of small-pox in this outbreak are fully dealt with 
by Dr. Copeman. 

It may be of service to repeat that diagnosis must be 
based on all the available evidence; not on any one 
point to the exclusion of others. My experience in this 
outbreak has induced me to formulate the following as 
aids to diagnosis in similar mild outbreaks :— 

(1) In any case of doubtful nature always bear 

pe perepcesiiie of small-pox. 


2) Some cases of small-pox commence with a prodromal erythe- 
m atous or petechial rash. The sites of selection of these prodromal 
rashes are about the fiexures of the groins, shoulders, and knees. 


5) The distribution of the papules, vesicles, and pustules of the 
ordinary small-pox rash when fairly abundant and unmodified by 
recent vaccination is generally chiefly on forehead, back, and distal 
parts of limbs (wrists and ankles). In some cases there is no 
excess of rash on distal parts of limbs. (When modified by recent 
vaccination distribution of rash is also modified.) 


(4) Both variola and varicella rash may come out in crops and 
show papular and vesicular elements at the same time. 


(5) Character of elements.—The vesicles of small- -pox, when fully 
c lev veloped, are larger and rounder than those of varicella, even 
10ugh they may appear to be superficial and filled with clear 
nph. Umbilication is not a distinctive character. 
cubation period.—Shorter in variola than in varicella. 


mstitutional symptoms at onset.—Backache, three days’ fever 
rash, and prostration, generally marked in variola ; only 
é xce ptionally so in varicella. 
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(8) Age-ineidence in moderately well vaccinated communities, — 
Varicella most common in early childhood; variola -in per 
over 15. (Occurrence of several cases of varicelloid rash among 
persons over 15 at once suggests variola rather than varicella.) 


(9) While taking all common-sense precautions, in view of the 
drastic action arising out of notification of small-pox, on 
diagnosis and notification until evidence is clear. 


Outbreaks like this outbreak of small-pox in East 
Anglia in 1919 are additional evidence in favour of the 





arguments adduced in my book on “ Evolution and 


Disease ’’ (John Wright and Co., Bristol). 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, - 


‘ J. T. C. NASH, M.D. Edin., D.P.H. Camb., 
Norwich, Dec. 8th, 1920. County M.O.H., Norfolk. 





ENTERIC FEVER AND PROTECTIVE 
INOCULATION. 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


SirR,—In THE LANCET for Dec. 11th Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. R. Harper, R.A.M.C., gives his experience 
of ‘‘ The Clinical Aspects of Enteric Group Infection as 
Modified by Protective Inoculation.’’ It is interesting 
to find that a clinical observer, with so considerable an 
experience, does not regard atypical enteric fever as 
altogether a myth, nor consider serological evidence to 
be entirely unreliable. It is not, however, with this 
side of the question that I am at present concerned. 
Colonel Harper, in comparing the relative freedom of 
our troops from enteric infections during the recent 
war with the high incidence and heavy mortality from 
the same cause in the South African campaign, gives 
7423 cases as the official figure for the total incidence of 
infections of this type among our armies in France. 

In examining a considerable series of febrile cases 
invalided from the Western front between October, 1916, 
and March, 1919, we were led to the conclusion that a 
certain proportion of atypical enteric infections were 
probably escaping detection in France, a thing which 
appeared to us to be unavoidable under the exigencies 
of warfare. The object which we had in view in under- 
taking the investigation, and the conclusions to which 
we came may be summarised by two quotations from 
our report to the Medical Research Council.’ 


“The epidemiological facts of the war should provide data of 
the greatestinterest ; and it will be of vital importance to determine 
whether the cases actually diagnosed as enteric give a correct 
picture of the incidence of this type of infection among our army 
in France, or whether there must be added somie considerable 
number of cases which have escaped diagnosis in the early stages 
and have then gone to swell the large class of undiagnosed pyrexias. 
A true answer can only be obtained by the close examination of 
comparatively small samples of cases, and the deduction of a 
factor which must be applied to the whole mass of undiagnosed 
pyrexial conditions. Whether it will be possible to arrive at a 
sound judgment on this matter remains to be seen. This investi- 
gation yields a tentative answer which will be confirmed or 


refuted by whe accumulation of evidence obtained _by other 


workers.’ 


“Tt is probable that taking the whole period, October, 1916, to 
March, 1919, between ‘5 and 7 per cent. of those cases which were 
invalided to this country from the Western front, suffering or 
convalescent from undiagnosed febrile conditions, were in reality 
examples of atypical enteric infection. The percentage of un- 
diagnosed enteric cases was probably higher than this average 
figure during the earlier part of this period, and lower during the 
later. This conclusion is based almost entirely on serological 
evidence, and must stand or fall by the reliability of this method 
of diagnosis.”’ 


If these conclusions be sound, there is, I think, an 
important lesson to be drawn from them. They would 
indicate that the incidence of enteric infection was 
far greater than the figures for the diagnosed cases 
suggest, while they would emphasise the effect of 
prophylactic inoculation in transforming a disease of 
high mortality into a relatively minor infection, and in 
preventing its epidemic spread. 


Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


W. W. C. TOPLEY. 


Institute of Pathology, Charing Cross Hospital 
«Medical Rehoel. Des. HR + 


lTopley, Platts, and Imrie: ‘‘A Report on the Probable Propor- 


tion of Enteric Infections among Undiagnosed Febrile Cases 
Invalided from the Western Front since October, 1916.” 
Council, Spee. Rep. Series, No. 48. 


Med. Res. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—At recent examina- 


| 
I tions the following candidates were successful :— 
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DIPLOMA IN MEDICAL RADIOLOGY AND ELECTROLOGY. 


Part I., Physics and Electrotechnics.—William Bell, Thomas 
Ignatius Candy, Walter Herbert Coldwell, Thomas Joseph 
Aloysius Connolly, Henry Thomas Cubbon, James Patrick 
Smyth Dunn, Arthur Herbert Gregson, Robert Neil Guthrie, 
James Basil Higgins, Max Hermann Knoch, Ronald Simpson 
Paterson, and Justina Augusta Wilson. 


Part II., Radiology and Electrology.—William Bell, John 


Prichard Bracken, Thomas Ignatius Candy, Walter Herbert 
Coldwell, Thomas Joseph Aloysius Connolly, Henry Thomas 
Cubbon, Arthur Herbert Gregson, Robert Neil Guthrie, James 
Basil Higgins, Ronald Simpson Paterson, and Frederic 
Gardiner Rose. 


UNIVERSITY oF LIVERPOOL.—At examinations 


| held recently the following candidates were successful :— 


SECOND EXAMINATION FOR M.B. AND CH.B. 


_ Part A.—A. R. D. Adams, *J. Berkson, *R. W. Brookfield, *T. Lh. 


Bulmer, I. Casdan, *W. J. B. Chidlow, *R. G. Cooke, *I. H. 
Davies, L. Davies, *Hilda M. Davis, F. Earlam, F. S. 
Fowweather, Susan Gluck, A. B. Griffiths, J. R. Griffiths, 
J. Hallam, D. C. G.:Hanlon, A. J. Hawe, *C. W. Healey, 
*S. Hesselberg, Elizabeth Hunt, L. E. Johnson, F. H. Jones, 
+R. W. Jones, A. Kefelas, T. S. King, T. J. Kirkpatrick, Eileen 
M. Lloyd, Marion R. Lunt, D. Macfarlane, Mary M. McMillan, 
jP. Malpas, G. H. Mann, C. H. Owen, Eleanor M. P. Pearson, 
J. D. O'M. Poole, E. L. Roberts, tJ. Roberts, *Dorothea W. 
Rogers, J. A. Scott, J. F. D. Shrewsbury, Helen Standring, 
J.R. A. Tallack, Dorothy A. Taylor, *Elizabeth M. Theron, V. T. 
Thierens, H. A. Thomas, J. G. Thomas, R. W. Thomas, J. H. 
Thompson, *A. Tumarkin, A. E. Wall, E. J. Whymark, H. P. 
Widdup, A. G. Wilkinson, E. B. Wilkinson, and J. Williams. 
* Distinction in Anatomy. 
+ Distinction in Anatomy and Physiology. 


Part B.—Ethel Ashton, N. B Cooke, C. Cookson, V. C. Cornwall, 


W. H. A. Dodd, J. O. Edwards, J. Elsohn, D. P. Finn, H. 8S. 
Gordon, R. C. Gubbins, W. D. Jeans, J. R. Parry, Gertrude E. 
Pugmire, Mary D. H. Sheridan, and A. Weisberg. 


FINAL EXAMINATION FOR M.B. AND CH.B. 


Part I.—E. W. Ashworth, Eudora V. Beatty, J. R. Bhatia, D. 


Brown, Hilda Cantrell, A. Cathcart, Marie B. Clarke, Mildred 
M. Clegg, R. W. Cockshut, H. Cohen (distinctionin pathology), 
M. J. Cohen, C. Cookson, Gladys W. Darlington, J. B. Elleray, 
W.C. Evans, R. A. Galway, J. V. Hall, S. B. Hall, T. K. Hughes, 
Hilda F. Jefferson, Irene E. Kenworthy, Dorothy E. Knowles, 
Eleanor Lancelot, N. H. H. Longton, B. L. McFarland, F. Q. 
McKeown, Annie Mather, Vera M. Mitchell, J. H. Moorhouse, 
Annie R. Niven, Muriel Pickering-Jones, E. D. Pridie, Gertrude 
E. Pugmire, D. Riding (distinction in pathology), J. E. T. 
Shirlaw, Enid F. Stowell, J. E. Sykes, N. S. Taylor, Mary A. 
Thomas, A. K. P. Tobin, L. F. Unsworth, S. A. Walker, C. H. 
Walsh, A. Weisberg, C. A. Wells (distinction in pathology), 
Dorothy A. Williams, and Grace H. Wood. 


_ Part II.—A. V. Campbell, C. H. R. Carmichael, EK, N. Chamberlain 


(distinction in Forensic Medicine and Toxicology), R. W. 
Cockshut, J. B. Elleray, E. H. Glynn, P. R. Hawe (distinction in 
Forensic Medicine and Toxicology), A. R. Jones, Beatrice M. 
Niven, and N. 8S. Taylor. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, TRINITY COLLEGE, SCHOOL 


| OF PHysIc.—At examinations held recently the following 
' candidates were successful :— 


FINAL MEDICAL EXAMINATION, PART I. 


Part I., Materia Medica and Therapeutics; Jurisprudence and 


Hygiene; Pathology and Bacteriology.—Maurice Bewley, 
Gilbert Marshall Irvine, Cornelis Derksen Dijkman, Daniel Hugo, 
Charles Eason Brunton, Leon Olivier Vercueil, Victor Robinson, 
and Seymour Grome Rainsford (all of whom passed on high 
marks), George Blackall and Charles Eustace Ovendale (equal), 
Samuel Gerald Weldon, Maximilian William Kaplan and 
William Baker Edward McCrea (equal), Joseph Cecil Gillespie 
and Michael Gerard John Powell (equal), John Charles Joseph 
McEntee and Cyril James Ussher Murphy (equal), Hendrik 
Nicolas Krige, Ivan Marais, John Lait, George Cyril Brereton 
Robinson, John Beattie Horan, Francis Maybury Hilliard and 
Gideon Clement Malherbe (equal), Robert Henry Satchwell, 
Wiilliam Sydney Dickson, Richard Lang, Margery Bouchier- 


- Hayes and Beryl Frances Emily Cockle (equal), James Valentine 


Williams and Izak Frederik Albertus de Villiers, and William 
Edward Holmes (equal). 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics; Jurisprudence and Hygiene. 


—Arthur Geoffrey Bewley, Doris Holland, Samuel Wilfred 
Russell, Albert Edward Phillips, Ninian McIntire Falkiner, 
Harry Christol Dundon, Henry Lyle Hanna, James Devane, 
Jacobus Frederik van Staden, and James Joseph Patrick Kelly. 


Pathology and Bacteriology.—William Harden Smith, Anthony 


Divir Ward, John Russell Craig, James Robertson Wills, Albert 
Stanley Bradlaw, Vera Gladys May Menary, and William Allen 
Murphy. 


Part II., Medicine.—Edmund Cyril Smith (high marks), Leo 


Herzenberg, Cecil Emrys McQuade, Percival Israel Levitt, 
Daniel de Bruijn and Theodor Radloff (equal), John Henry 
Breuell Crosbie, Edward Gordon Campbell, Nannette Norris, 
Mary Horan, Isaac Levy, Mervyn Edmund McBrien, Nora 
Griffith, Eric William Swain Deale, and Harold Osmond 
Hofmeyr. 


Midwifery.—Philip Jabkobitz and Margaretta Tate Stevenson 


(high marks), Daniel de Bruijn, James Alexander Acheson and 
James Carlisle Davis (equal), Edward Gordon Campbell, Alice 
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Elizabeth Lawlor, Patrick Mary Joseph Bobbett, Lionel 
Wigoder, John Carson Brennan, Theodor Radloff, Albert 
Stanley Bradlaw and John Russell. Craig (equal), Edith 
Florence Willock, Vera Gladys May Menary, John Richard 
Waugh, Richard Victor Dowse, John Mervyn Semple, Mary 
Horan, Robert Henry Satchwell, and Harold Osmond Hofmeyr. 

Surgery.—Theodor Radloff (high marks), Cecil Emrys McQuade, 
Robert Henry Joseph Mulhall Corbet, Francis Young Pratt, 
Richard Wood Power, Eric William Swain Deale, Thomas 
Falkland Litton Cary and Isaac Levy and Frederick William 
Shegog (equal), Elinor Dorothy Stopford, James Alexander 
Smith, Elsie Anna Burns and Harold Osmond Hofmeyr (equal), 
Cecil Samuel Wilson, Emily Elspeth Grace Baillie and Constance 
Mecllrath (equal), David John Browne, Donald Victor Latham 
and Eric Stuart Ewing Mack (equal), Ruth Florence Flavelle, 
and Nora Griffith and Samuel Reginald Hill and Thomas 
Whelan Panter (equal). 


DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Part I., Chemistry, Bacteriology, Physics, and Meteorology.— 
Sylvester Joseph Healy, Satindra Kumar Sen, Frederick William 
Godbey, Charles Lewers McDonogh, and Patrick Joseph Lane. 

Part II., Sanitary Engineering, Sanitary Inspection and Renort, 
Hygiene, Epidemiology, Vital Statistics, Public Health Law.— 
Sylvester Joseph Healy, Patrick Joseph Lane, Satindra Kumar 
Sen, Joseph Patrick Quinn, and Mary Christina Sheppard. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGES OF IRELAND AND THE 
ACADEMY OF MEDICINE OF -FRANCE.—Both the _ Royal 
Colleges have accepted invitations from the French 
Ambassador to be represented at the celebrations of the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris this week. The Royal College 
of Physicians is represented by Dr. George EK. Nesbitt, 
F.R.C.P.1., and the Royal College of Surgeons by its Vice- 
President, Sir William I. de C. Wheeler, and an ex-President, 
Mr. F. Conway Dwyer, F.R.C.S.I. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—At the graduation 
ceremonial held in the M‘Ewan Hall, Edinburgh, on 
Dec. 17th the following degrees were awarded :— 


* John Budge Alexander, Stanley Arnott (in absentia), tPercy 
William Page Bedford, Hugh Peace Caithness, {Frederick 
Dillon, Jean Dorothy Don, Frederick John Carlyle Johnstone, 
*George James Irvine Linklater, Isobel Mary MacLullich, Ada 
Johanna Macmillan (in absentia), *John McCallum Anderson 
Macmillan (in absentia), James Matthews Duncan Scott (in 
absentia), James Maclure Smellie, Edward Thomas Arnold 
Stedeford, tRoy Mackenzie Stewart, and “Gladys Ward, 

* Commended for thesis. + Highly commended for thesis. 
t+ Awarded gold medal for thesis. 


BACHELOR OF MEDICINE AND BACHELOR OF SURGERY. 


Edward Hutchinson Ablett, Isobella Macindoe Malcolm Aitken, 
Claude Black Brownlie, Evan Moir Byres, Clarence Alexander 
Calder, Ernest Henry Connell, Mary Ellmore Cripps, Elizabeth 
Ellen (Critchley, Cornelia Johanna Jacoba Cross, Arthur 
William Gordon Cumming, Andrew Hume Cuthbert, William 
Eadie, Johannes Wilhelmus Eijkelenboom, Dorothea Mon- 
crieffe Gall, Robert Menzies Galloway (second-class honours), 
Sydney George Haycraft Gasson, Isabella Anne Gillespie, Israel 
Goldberg, Winsome Doris Grantham, William Logan Grassick, 
Henry Alexis Chodak Gregory (in absentia), John Darbyshire 
Grierson, Errol Fleming Griffin, Thomas Ernest Hastings, 
Harold Heyworth Holden, William Langwill Hunter, Elly 
Isserow, Robert Jackson, Maurice Kirkpatrick Jardine, Joseph 
Primrose Leckie, David Rhys Lewis, John Kenneth Craw- 
ford Liddell, John Stewart Macbeth, Flora MacDonald, 
Isabella Jane Macfie, Robert MacGarrol, Alexander Lee 
McGregor (first-class honours), Felix Arthur Ernest Meiné, 
Parakal Sankara Menon, James Davidson Mill, Rosemary 
Owen Morris, Deborah Frieda Morrison, Harvey Nichol, Howel 
Bulkeley Pierce, Coenraad Lucas Pieters, Jacob W olf Rabkin, 
Roberta Theresa Rankin, Marion Elizabeth Reid, Frederick 
Henry Reynolds, Jossel Riesnik, David Gordon Robertson, 
Helena Jane Robertson, John Robinson, George Victor Sydney 
Rodriguez, Eileen Susan Pears Rowney, James Gordon Russell 
Scarff, Jack Smith, Dorothy Mary Somerville, Helen Crossman 
Spencer, Marguerite Stewart, Sydney Scott Sumner, John Binnie 
Taylor, Leslie Wroughton Thomas, John Alexander Thomson, 
Philippus Cornelius du Toit, Oliver Hilton Wild, Anna May 
Williams, David Hardie Williamson, and Christine Vera 

r Willway. 
BereyOs DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Robert M‘Millan Bowman (in absentia), Gordon Lilico, and Colin 
Cameron Philip (in absentia). ; 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Thesis Gold Medallist.— Frederick Dillon. 


RoyAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH.— 
Ata meeting of the College held on Dec. 15th the following 
candidates, having passed the requisite examinations, were 
admitted Fellows :— . 

William. Barclay, William Gillies Borrie, Isidore McWilliam 

Bourke, Ernest Ebenezer Bronstorph, Francis Robert Brown, 

John Chisholm, John Lewis Anderton Grout, Gertrude Marian 

Amalie Herzfeld, William Robert Clayton Heslop, Robert Lance 

Impey, Savariroyan Jesudason, Frank Hutchinson Kennedy, 

George Edward Kidd, Jobn Thomas M’Cullagh, Eric 

Lofts Mackenzie, Jack Morlet, Susil Kumar Mukhopadhaya, 

Henry Clarence Wardleworth Nuttall, William Tyrrell Patterson, 

James Wilfred George Hewat Riddel, Harry Dudley Rollinson, 

Zachary Macaulay Harilton Ross, W illiam Henry Simpson, 
Arthur Cloudesley Smith, John Eric Stacey, and William 
Benjamin Batchelor Taylor, f hs 
Mr. Thomas Baxendale Patterson, having passed the requisite 
examinations, received the Higher Dental Diploma. 
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KoYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH.— 
At the annual meeting held on Dec. 2nd, Sir Robert W. 
Philip was re-elected President for the ensuing year. The 
other office-bearers were appointed as follows :—Vice- 
President: Dr. Harry Rainy. Councillors: Dr. J. W. 
Ballantyne, Dr. F. D. Boyd, Dr. G. M. Robertson, Dr. R. 
Thin,and Dr. J. L. Lackie. Treasurer: Dr. Norman Walker. 
Secretary: Dr. J. 8. Fowler. Honorary Librarian: Dr. 
J. W. Ballantyne. Curator of the Research Laboratory : 
Dr. J. J. Graham Brown. Dr. George Sandison Brock 
was elected a Fellow of the College.—At an extraordinary 
meeting held on Dec. 14th, Sir Robert Philip in the chair, 
Dr. F. W. N. Haultain and Dr. John Macpherson were 
elected as representatives of the College on the board of 
management of the Royal Infirmary. 


HARROGATE MEDICAL SociETy.—On Dec. 11th, 
in the Hotel Majestic, the annual oration of the society was 
delivered by Sir Berkeley Moynihan, on Gastric Ulcer, with 
illustrative lantern slides of radiographs, Mr. Herbert 
Frankling presiding. Over 80 members of the society were 
present. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE LIEUT.-COLONEL HENRY 


Moores; D.8.0.—Henry Moore was one of the surgeons of | 


the Royal City of Dublin Hospital who in August, 1914, 
became attached to a field ambulance in France. Although 
past the age regarded with favour by the War Office in the 
early days of the war, he succeeded at once in getting to the 
front line. Moreover, in spite of many offers of base work, 
he stayed in the front line until he was killed by shell fire 
while operating in the summer of 1918. Both at home and 
in the army he had innumerable friends, and they have 
joined to perpetuate his memory in the Royal City of 
Dublin Hospital, to which he gave the work of many years. 
A bed and a cot have been endowed, and a brass tablet 
erected in the hall of the hospital. On Dec. 18th the brass 
was unveiled by His Honour, Judge Pigot, K.C., who paid a 
tribute to the memory of one who was greatly loved in his 
hospital, by his professional and service comrades, and by his 
patients. 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA.—International societies 
are a commonplace in Geneva, but some of them are able to 
maintain prestige even in their home city. The aula of the 
University was comfortably filled on the evening of Dec. 10th 
to hear Mr. George Milsom speak on the constitution and 
work of the League of Red Cross Societies. The lecturer 
drew a parallel between articles of this League and the 
covenant of the. League of Nations, emphasising the 
democratic nature of both. The solidarity shown by 
the Red Cross Societies must be conserved at present 
for the tasks of peace—the war with disease was not 
ended—and for the prevention of future international] strife. 
Among the achievements of the League was mentioned the 
collection, as a result of appeals to the 31 member societies, 
of over 10 million French francs for the combating of typhus 
in Poland. At the conclusion of his speech, which was 
loudly applauded, the lecturer showed a number of slides 
which illustrated very vividly how through the medium of 
the League the different national societies are helping each 
other. Thus photographs of the recent earthquake in Italy 
showed not only the magnificent rescue work of the Italian 
Red Cross, but also the tents stocked. with relief supplies 
from the American Society, while among pictures of typhus; 
stricken Poland were several of the sanitary column sent by 
the Swedish Red Cross. 


TRANSIENT STRIKE AT CHEADLE ROYAL ASYLUM.— 
A satisfactory settlement has been reached in this dispute. 
On Dec. 16th the staff of the Cheadle Royal Asylum began a 
‘‘ stay-in’’ strike as a protest against the non-recognition 
of the National Asylum Workers’ Union and the non- 
payment of ration money to the staff on days when they are 
off duty. Having regard to the risks to the patients if the 
ordinary form of strike was adopted, the Union decided 
that the staff should remain on duty and attend only to the 
welfare and safety of the patients, but not do other work. 
At the formation of the local branch of the National 
‘ium ‘Workers’ Union about five months ago the autho- 
ritlies were made conversant with the views of the staff as 
regards wages and conditions, but financial difficulties 
seem to have prevented a satisfactory settlement. The 
members of the staff are willing to work the usual number 
of hours per week, but insist on acceptance of their terms. 
The maximum weekly wage of a married’ male nurse is 
now £2 13s. with food while on duty. No other emoluments 
are provided. The dispute was referred to an official of the 
Ministry of Labour, on whose recommendation the Asylum 
Workers’ Union will be recognised in future. All dismissals 
are to be cancelled and employees reinstated without loss of 
wages. The question of allowance in lieu of ration money 
vas deferred for-reconsideration in March in ‘view of the 
financial position of theasylum, a loss‘of £2000 appearing on 


the year’s working. 


A 
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recovered, or on probation from mental hospitals. 


RoyaAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS -MEMORIAL FUND,— | 
The general committee of the Fund is prepared to pay the: 
cost, or part of the cost, of convalescent treatment for men > 
who have served in the R.A.8.C. who are medically recom- 
mended for convalescent treatment and are unable to afford — 
such~ treatment for themselves. Such cases should be: 
brought to the notice of the honorary secretary of the Fund, 
Kensington Palace Barracks, London, W. 8. an 


ABERYSTWYTH DISTRICT MEDICAL OFFICERSHIP,— 
The Aberystwyth guardians on Dec. 20th considered the 
letter from the Ministry of Health refusing to sanction the 
payment of the salary to Dr. J. A. Rees, recently appointed 
medical officer for the Aberystwyth district. It was decided 
to refer the letter to Dr. Rees himself. 


MANCHESTER MEDICAL ScHOOL DINNER.—The 
annual dinner, which has been in abeyance since 1912, was. 
held in the Midland Hotel on Dec. 17th, Professor John 
Stopford in the chair. The guests were Sir William Thorburn, | 
Professor E. 8. Reynolds, members of the honorary staff 
of the Infirmary, and the external examiners present in 
Manchester for the December medical examinations. | 


- MANCHESTER AND WOMEN DocToRS AS RESIDENTS. 
IN HospiTaALs.—Members of the Women Citizens League 
met at Withington recently and discussed the need for 
women on hospital boards and staffs. It was felt that. 
female patients should have at least a chance of being 
attended by doctors of their own sex. Many hospitals. 
admitted women residents, but there were some notable 
exceptions, one in Edinburgh, three in London, and three 
in Manchester—the Royal Infirmary, Ancoats Hospital, and 
Salford Royal Hospital. One speaker said she knew that 
many women with internal complaints went without treat- 
ment because they could not find a woman doctor. 


LocK HOSPITAL BECOMES ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL.— 
At the annual meeting of the Manchester and Salford Lock 
Hospital attention was drawn to the fact that by the 
appointment to the staff of Dr. Elizabeth C. Boyd as. 
assistant medical officer female patients may be treated by 
one of their own sex. A special afternoon and evening are 
now reserved for the treatment of women and children. 
The present hospital is unsuitable for the reception of 
female in-patients who have to remain for a length of time, 
and efforts are being made to secure a suitable residence in 
the suburbs. The name of the hospital was reported to 
deter would-be patients from attending. The Committee 
resolved that the name, in accordance with medical opinion,, 
be changed to St. Luke’s Hospital, and official sanction for 
the change will be sought from the Ministry of Health. 


MENTAL AFTER-CARE ASSOCIATION.—This associa- 
tion was formed in 1879 with the object of facilitating the 
readmission into social life of poor persons discharged 
This is 
done by friendly visits, by boarding out the convalescents, 
when thought desirable, for afew weeks with families in the 
country, under proper care; by placing them in various. 
institutions in London and other large towns until work can 
be found; by finding them suitable employment; and by 
giving them grants in kind or in money towards mainten- 
ance while seeking work, by providing clothing, by redeeming 
or procuring tools when occupation is found. The care and 
treatment of persons still suffering from mental disorder is. 


‘beyond the scope of the association. A recent report of the 


Board of Control says that timely help and assistance 
on discharge are of the greatest benefit to patients 
whose circumstances are necessitous, and often do 
much to stave off a recurrence of the attack. The 
recovered persons annually discharged from mental hos- 
pitals in England and Wales number about 6000. They 
are of various callings and conditions in life, and not only 
find it difficult to obtain suitable work but usually conceal 
the fact of their mental disorder, and thus lose their situa-— 
tions when it becomes known. The association always. 
informs the employers of the mental] history of the patients. 
Convalescent treatment in suitable homes is needed in a 
large proportion of cases, who, although ‘recovered mentally, 
are still in weak bodily health. Convalescent homes, with 
very few exceptions, refuse to receive such cases, so that but 
for this association these poor persons would be outcasts in 
this respect. Investigation of the circumstances of each 
case requires much correspondence and many visits, and 
often long journeys, entailing considerable expense, by 
ensuring the suitability of the work found and of the 
employers. Many distinguished alienists are included 
among the vice-presidents and council of the association. 
Over 800 cases were assisted in 1920, and the council appeal 
for help to enable them to deal with the large numberof 
applications, especially from: the ‘‘new poor.’ All com- 


munications should be addressed to the secretary, “Miss, 
Vickers, Church House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 
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“who served in the war numbered over 500. 
- who were still unqualified when the war broke out joined 


agreed to. 
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THE ONODI COLLECTION OF NASAL ANATOMY.— 


‘| The appeal for donations to secure this collection is meeting 
|, with a satisfactory response. 
- that it will remain in this country lodgedin the Royal College 
‘| of Surgeons of England, where it will be available for all 
' students in the kingdom. As we pointed out in our issue of 


It now appears fairly certain 


Nov. 13th, this remarkable collection is of scientific interest 
and great practical utility, not only to rhinologists and 
otologists, but equally to ophthalmologists, dental surgeons, 
and general surgeons. A substantial sum is still required 
to prepare, mount, and catalogue the 700 specimens. The 


“names of the subscribers will shortly be published, and 
_ those who have not already sent their donations are urged 


to communicate at once with the honorary secretary, Mr. 


' Philip Franklin, 27, Wimpole-street, London, W.1. 


WAR MEMORIAL IN SIR PATRICK DUN’S HOSPITAL.— 
The students or past students of Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital 
Many of them 


one branch or another of the combatant forces and served 
with much distinction. Of the total roll nearly 30 lost their 
lives. To their memory their comrades who were more for- 
tunate have erected a suitable memorial in their old hospital. 


_A bed has been endowed by their contributions, with a brass 


tablet let into the wall at the head of the bed, and a beautiful 
cross has been erected in the hall of the hospital, com- 
memorating the names of those who have fallen. The 
cross was unveiled last week jointly by Sir William Hickie, 
the distinguished soldier who commanded the 16th (Irish) 
Division in the war, and Sir Walter Buchanan, late of the 
Indian Medical Service, an old student of the hospital. The 
cross was then dedicated by the Rev.- Harry Stewart, 
chaplain to the hospital, and brief addresses were delivered 
by Sir William Hickie, Sir Walter Buchanan, and the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. The whole ceremony was solemn 


and reverent. 


ROYAL SussEX County HosPiITAL.—At a special 
court of governors of the Royal Sussex County Hospital 
held at Brighton on Dec. 10th the principle of making 
charges towards the cost of treatment both of in-patients 
and out-patients according to their means was unanimously 
It was decided that no payment so made would 
be deemed to relieve a patient from the necessity of pro- 
curing a letter of recommendation or to give any rights to 


‘such patient to demand maintenance or treatment of any 


special kind or for any period. Mr. Ball Dodson, vice- 
chairman, said it was not the intention to turn the hospital 
into a place of business, but to enable the board to make 
charges for treatment to those patients who were able to 
pay. Ordinary patients would be asked to contribute 
only a part of the cost of their maintenance and treat- 
ment, but it would be possible for the board to charge 
for the actual cost of treatment. Mr. Barnett Marks 
expressed the opinion that the establishment of these charges 
would not interfere with subscriptions from the public. 
The court also gave unanimous approval to a provident 
scheme for hospital benefits and additional medical services 
—a, scheme to enable people to pay in advance in small sums. 
Dr. J. F. Gordon Dill said the scheme had nothing whatever 
to do with the National Health Insurance, and would not 
provide the ordinary medical attendance to which members 
were entitled from the State or from local authorities. It 
was for the benefit of bona-fide residents of Sussex, irrespec- 
tive of class or occupation. The facilities suggested included 


_private consultations at any of the codperating hospitals, 


dental treatment, X ray examinations at the Royal Sussex 
County Hospital, massage, electrical treatment, hospital 
treatment, and the benefit of all the resources of the Ralli 
Memorial Laboratory at the County Hospital. The governors 
Were not unanimous on the third important subject 
before them, that the court approve the establishment of a 
special department for diseases of the ear, nose, and throat 
on the lines of the existing ophthalmic department, and in 
charge of a special medical officer, and that the necessary 
authority be given to appoint such special medical officer. 
Dr. Gordon Dill moved the resolution by general desire of 
the medical staff,and pointed out that in the out-patients’ 
department patients were found suffering from some dis. 
order with a complication affecting the throat, nose, or ear 
which required an expert opinion. The hospital had dis- 
pensed with a special medical officer for such disorders in 
the past because it was fortunate in having the services of a 
member of the staff of the Throat and Ear Hospital. That 
gentleman, however, had now left. Opposition to the 
scheme was directed on the ground of overlapping the work 
of the Throat and Ear Hospital and on the question of finance, 
and an amendment was moved that no special department 
be created, but that a specialist be appointed to attend to 
ear, nose, and throat cases. This amendment found only 


three supporters, and on assurances being given that the 


new department would not add greatly to the cost of the 
hospital the original proposal was carried by a considerable 
majority. 


Parhamentary Intelligence. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
Pensions Assessment. 

Mucu information has been elicited by question and 
answer in the House of Commons in regard to the granting 
and reviewing of disablement pensions. Mr. MACPHERSON, 
Minister of Pensions, stated that during the last three 
months (September to November) there have been 285,000 
pension cases examined for reassessment. During the 
same period the number of cases whose assessment of 
disability was confirmed or altered as the result of medical 
examination was 268,900; of these, 124,509 were unaltered, 
21,000 were raised, 105,800 were lowered, and 17,600 ceased. 
Of the last-named, 11,700 received gratuities. The reduc- 
tion in the average degree of disablement by the above 
alterations was 5°7 per cent. The Royal Warrant makes 
obligatory a periodic review of temporary pensions, and 
provides for revision of any pension granted in error. 
Owing to the heavy pressure of work consequent on demobi- 
lisation a large number of provisional awards had been 
made on the report of a single medical officer ; subsequent 
expert examination had revealed a number of incorrect 
decisions on entitlement which necessitated correction. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TUESDAY, DkC. 14TH. 
Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement. 

The Interim Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement has been brought 
to the notice of the Housing Commissioners, who have now 
been instructed to give careful consideration to proposals 
submitted, with a view to giving effect to its recommenda- 
tions. 

Housing Statistics? 

In reply to a question Dr. ADDISON stated that on Dec. 1st, 
the latest date for which figures are available, 16,187 houses 
had been completed, of which 11,122 were provided by local 
authorities and public utility societies and 5065 under the 
private builders’ subsidy scheme ; 52,396 other houses were 
in various stages of construction by local authorities and 
public utility societies; and preliminary certificates had 
been issued in respect of a further 21,448 houses under the 
private builders’ scheme. The total number of houses 
included in signed contracts on Dec. 11th by local authorities 
was 133,301. The capital cost of construction is defrayed 
from loans raised by local authorities and public utility 
societies. The Exchequer payments to date in aid of the 
annual deficits on local authorities’ assisted housing schemes 
amount to £116,000. In addition £9000 has been paid to 
public utility societies. The amount of subsidy paid up to 
Dec. 10th under the private builders’ scheme is £1,016,000. 

Condensed Milk Standard. 

Mr. GRATTAN DOYLE asked the Minister of Health if he 
would state what progress had been made for fixing a 
standard for condensed milk, whether sweetened, un- 
sweetened, full cream, or skimmed ; and what quantities of 
these condensed milks below the standards recognised by 
the industry in this country had been imported during the 
months of October and November, and. from which 
countries.—Dr. ADDISON replied: I hope that the Draft 
Regulations which are being prepared on the subject of 
condensed milk will shortly be ready. I have no informa- 
tion as to the second part of the question. 


Che Serbices. 


ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Surgeon-Lieutenants to be Surgeon-Lieutenant Commanders: 
E. Heffernan and W. J. Morris. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

Major J. A. Clark to be temporary Lieutenant-Colonel whilst 
specially employed. | ‘ 
Major A. W. A. Irwin retires on retired pay. ’ 

S, Oliver, late temporary Captain, to be temporary Captain. 

SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 

Capt. W. Darling relinquishes his commission and is granted the 

rank of Major. 











TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

Capt. (Bt. Major) W. J. Wilson is restored to the establishment on 
ceasing to command Field Ambulance Section, Belfast University 
Contingent, Officers Training Corps. oy € 

Capt. S. Hughes relinquishes his commission on account of ill- 
health contracted on active service and retains the rank of 
Captain. 

Capt. W. H. Rowell to be Major. 
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TERRITORIAL FORCE RESERVE. 


Capt. (Bt. Major) W. J. Wilson, from General List, to be Captain 
(Bt. Major). 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Major (retired list) C.H. L. Palk to be Lieutenant-Colonel (retired 
list). 

The King fas 
Lethbridge. 

The King has also approved the grant of the rank of Captain to 
Ganesh Das Kapur and Gangandrum Venkataswamy Ram Mohan 
on relinquishing their temporary commissions in the Indian Medical 
Service. 

Major C. H. L. Palk has been promoted Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Major F. Stevenson has been posted as Civil Surgeon, Dera 
Ismail Khan. Major R. B. B. Foster has been posted as Joint Civil 
Surgeon, Peshawar. Major I, M. Macrae, superintendent, Central 
Prison, on return from military duty has been posted to Bareilly. 
Major R. H. Lee afficiates as Agency Surgeon at Kotah and 
Jhalawar. Lieut.-Col. G. Fate is temporarily placed under the 
Government of the Punjab with effect from Sept. 25th. Major 
Murray, from Port Blair, has been permanently posted to the 
Punjab. Capt. W. D. Heyworth has been promoted Major. Lieut.- 
Col. G. Tate has been confirmed as Professor of Midwifery, Medical 
College, Lahore. Lieut.-Col. H. Austen Smith has been confirmed 
as Inspector-General, Civil Hospitals, Orissa and Behar. Lieut.- 
Col. R. McCarrison has been temporarily selected for duty 
under the Educational Department. Major F. H. Salisbury 
has been appointed to act as Superintendent of Dacca Central 
Jail during the absence on leave of Lieut-Col. EK. R. Parry. 
Lieut.-Col. E. R. Parry, superintendent Dacca Central Jail, 
has been granted combined leave for eight months. Col. J. K. 
Close has been confirmed as Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
United Provinces. Major W. Heathcock, civil surgeon, Fatehgar, 
has been granted privilege leave for five months. Dr. R. K. Tandon 
has been appointed Member of the United Provinces State Board of 
Medical Examinations, vice Dr. Rai Nohdedar Bahadur, deceased. 
Major P. B. Bhamcha has been promoted Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lieut.-Col. B. Jiwan Singh retires from the Service. The following 
I.M.S. Political Department changes have been made. The 
appointment of Major A. Cameron as Residency Surgeon Gwalior 
is cancelled. Major J. Smalley has been posted temporarily as 
Residency Surgeon Gwalior. Lieut.-Col. W. M. Anderson, on 
reversion from military duty, is posted as Chief Medical Officer, 
North-West Frontier Provinces. Capt. S. Rao has been appointed 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Assam. Major J. McPherson has 
been posted as Agency Surgeon, Eastern Rajputana, and Dr. J. R. 
Modi has been appointed Professor of Materia Medica and Medical 
Jurisprudence in the King George’s Medical College, and will be 
in charge of the X ray department. 


approved the retirement of Lieut.-Col. W. 





Sppormtments, 


Successful applicants for vacancies, eid Sosy akarise of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 


BASDEN, MARGARET, M.B., B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Honorary Obstetric Surgeon to the London (Female) 
Lock Hospital, with charge of the beds in the Maternity and 
Labour Wards and the Mental Defectives’ Unit. 

CARLYON, T. B., M.R.C.S., O.S.A,, Surgeon and Agent (Admiralty) 
for Balham, Tooting, Wimbledon, Mitcham, Wandsworth, and 
Battersea Districts. 

Dene C. E., M.D., D.P.H., Demonstrator in the Bacteriology 
(Public Health) Laboratory at University College. 

FINIGAN, P. O’C., L.D.S. R.C.S. Eng., D.D.S., Dental Surgeon to the 
Male and Female Lock Hospitals. 

HirscH, C. T. W., Captain, late R.A.M.C., Anzsthetist to the 
Dental Department of University College Hospital. 

MILLER, J. M.D. Vict., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health for 
Radnorshire. 

SmirH, EK. B., M.B., B.S.Lond., D.P.H., Assistant Medical Officer 
of ‘Health, North Essex United (Sanitary) Districts. 

WILSON, A. (3 M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond., Senior Assistant Medical 
Officer to Peckham House, and Member of Speciai Neuro- 
logical Clinic, Ministry of Pensions. 


VB ucuncies. 


For jurther information refer to the advertisement columns. 
Bath, Royal Mineral Water Hospital.—Res.M.O. £200. 
Bath, Royal United Hospital.—H.S. and H.P. £150 each. 
Burn ingham General Hospital.—Res. Anesth., H.P., and H.S. £100. 
» H.S. for Skin and Venereal Depts. £125. 
Bor nay Se hool of Tropical Medicine.—Tata Profs. of Clin. Med. 
id ‘Therapy and Protozoology. 1500 to 3000 rupees a month. 
Bradford Royal Infirmary.—Res. Surg. O. £250. 
Bristol General Hospital.—Surgical Registrar. 
Bristol. Royal Infirmary.—H.S. £120. 
Burnley, Victoria Hospital. —H.S. £250. 
Canning Town Women's Settlement 
Plaistow, E.—Hon. Ophth. Ss. 
Colonial Service. —M.0O.’s for West African Medical Staff, Govern- 
ment Service in Malaya, East African Protectorates, West Indies 
(including British Guiana), Fiji, and the Western Pacific, &e. 
Croydon County Borough.—Asst. M.O.H. £500. 
} r, City of —Asst. Tuberc. O. and Asst. M.O.H. £500. 
Gates] head County Borough Mental Hospital, Stannington, 
Northumberland.—Asst. M.O. £400. 





Hospital, Balaam-street, 





Glasgow, Woodilee Mental Hospital, Lenzte, near Glasgow.—Asst. 
M.O. £350. 


Highgate Hospital, Dartmouth Park Hill, N.—Senior and Jun, Asst: 
Med. Supts. £300 and £275 respectively. 

Ferre va, Diseases of the Skin, 71, Blackfriars-road, S.E— 
in 


t. 
sere for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C. wa M. oO 


Hull Royal Infirmary.—Asst. H.S. £150. yi 

King’s College for Women, Household and Social Soto Depart- 
ment, Campden Hill-road, W.—Asst. in Dept. of Hygiene and 
Bacteriology. £400-£500. 

Kingston-upon-Hull, City and County.—Asst. Tubere. O. £550. 

Leicester Royal Infirmary. —Sen.H.S. £200. 

London County Mental Hospital Service.—Sixth Asst. M.O. £300. 

Manchester, Barnes Convalescent Hospital, Cheadle. one M.O. 


£300, ; : 

Manchester Medical Mission.—Doctor. £54 12s. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary.—Hon. Asst. S. H.S. to Special 
Departments. £50. Accident Room H.S. £200. 

Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland-road, H.—Asst. 8. . a 

Middlesex Hospital, W.—Cas. M.O. £104. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Whitehall-place, S.W.— 
Probationer Naturalists. £300. - 

Ministry of Pensions, 5, Millbank, S.W.—Jun. M.O.’s. £350. 

Newark Hospital and Dispensary. —Res. H.S. £200. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Walker 
Gate.—Res. Med. Asst. £350. 

See aga Hospital for Sick Children.—Jun. Res. M.O. 
£200. 

Nottingham City Asylum.—Second Asst. M.O. £400. 

Oxfordshire Education Committee-—Sch. Dent. £450. 

Pr ee of ty eee General Hospital, Tottenham, N.—Hon. 

ph 

Royal Tae Ophthalmic Hospital, City-road, E.C.—Asst. S. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital Clinical Medical Unit. *“Sen. Asst. and Jun, 
Asst. £600 and £450 respectively. 

Seamen's Hospital Society, Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich.—P. 
Also Aneesth. 50 gs. 

Sheffield Royal Hospital.—Asst. Cas. O. £150. 

Sheffield Royal Infirmary.—Surg. Registrar. £150. 

University College Hospital.—_M.O. £250. 

Wilts eres Council.—Female Asst. County M.O.H. and Asst. 
Sch. Med, Inspec. 00. 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital.—Res. Surg. O. 

£500, 


Pirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


ALLFREY.—On Dee, llth, at Froxfield, Southwick, Sussex, the wife 
of Frederic Henry Allfrey, M.B., B.C. Cantab., late R.A.M.C., of 
a@ son. 

CATHCART.—On Dec. 18th, the wife of Major G. E. Cathcart, 
R.A.M.C., of a’ daughter. 

Cripps.—On Dec. 14th, at Albany-street, N.W.., 
W. Lawrence Cripps, F.R.C.S., of a daughter. 
MELLER.—On Dec. 15th, at Wentworth House, Wickham, Hants, 
the wife of R. W. Meller, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., of a son. 
PHILLIPS.—On Dec. 2nd, 1920, at 4, Marlborough-road, Bradford, the 

wife of James Phillips, F.R.C.S.E., of a daughter. 
THACKER-NEVILLE.—On Oct. 28th, at Moukden, Manchuria, North 

China, the wife of W. S. Thacker-Neville, M.D. T.C.D.. 

F.R.C.S.E., of a son. ; 


MARRIAGES. 


SKIRVING—HEUGH.—On Dec. 17th, at Christ’ Church, Edinburgh, 
Archibald A. Scot Skirving, C.M.G., F.R.C.S. Edin., to Georgina. 
Sally, only daughter of the late Hugh Heugh, Edinburgh, and 
granddaughter of the late Sir George Deas, Senator of the 
College of Justice. 


Asst. 


the wife of 


DEATHS. 3 


MARSDEN.—On Dec. 19th, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Lene? 
Walter Gibson Marsden, M.B., B.Ch., late Captain, R.A.M.C. 


N.B.—A fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for the insertion af Notices of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Medical Brarg. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &. 


WEST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith, W. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 29th.—10 Aa.m., Dr. 
eases of Children. 2 P.mM., Dr. Owen: Medical Ont-patients. 
Mr. D. Armour: Visit to Surgical Wards. Dr. Morton : 
X Ray Department. 

THURSDAY.—2 P.M., Dr. G. Stewart: Medical Out-patients. Mr. 
MacDonald: Surgical Out-patients. Mr. Baldwin: Ortho- 
peedic Department. ry. B. Harman: Eye Department. 

FRIDAY,—10 A.m., Dr. BeDONbal: Electrical Department. 2 P.M., 
Dr. Burnford: Medical Out-patients. Mr. T. Gray: Surgical — 
Out-patients. Mr. Banks Davis: Diseases of the Throat, 
Nose, and Ear. 

SATURDAY.—10 A.M., Dra A. Saunders: 
Children. 2 P.M., Dr. Owen: 
Sinclair: Surgical Out-patients. 

2 p.m., In-patient, Out- patient 





A. Saunders: Medical Dis- 


Medical Diseases of 
Medical Out-patients. Mr. 


Daily :—l10 a.m. Ward Visits. 
Clinics and Operations. 
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y BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


BALE, JOHN, SONS, AND DANIELSSON, London. 

|. The Medical Examination of Airmen: A Practical ‘Guide for 
- Use in the Examination of Members of the Air Service and its 
, Recruits. By Dr. Maublanc and Dr. Ratié. With Preface by 
Prof. A. Broca and an Introduction to English Readers by 

Wing-Commander Martin Flack, C.B.E. Translated from the 

| French by N. Ball, late R.A.M.C. Pp. ost 

) GASSELL AND Co., London. 

|| Prevention of Malaria. By J.J. Hickey, M.B. Pp. 20. 1s. 

| CHURCHILL, J. AND A., London. 

| _ The Diseases of Children.’ By the late Sir James Frederic 

| a M.D. llthed, Edited by G. F. Still, M.D. Pp. 942. 
, oe 

| FROWDE, HENRY, AND HODDER AND STOUGHTON, London. 

'| The Croonian Lectures on Psychology of the Special Senses and 

' their Functional Disorders (June, 1920). By A. F. Hurst, M.D. 

ive Pp.123. 12s. 6d. 


Surgical Aspects of Dysentery,’ including Liver Abscess. By 
Zachary Cope. F.R.C.S.Eng. Pp. 157. 12s. 6d. 
| Lewis, H. K., AND Co., London. 
Diseases of the Skin. By J. M. H. Macleod, M.D. Pp. 1307. 
: £3 10s. 
Pocket Dictionary. By G. M. Gould, M.D. 8th ed., revised. 
Pp. 1016. 9s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co., London. 
) A System of Physical Chemistry. By Prof..W. C. McC. Lewis. 
| Vol. Il., Thermodynamics. Srded. Pp. 454. 15s. 

Recent Advances in Organic Chemistry. By Prof. A. W. Stewart. 
With an Introduction by Prof. J. Norman Collie. 4th ed. 
Pp. 359. 21s. 

MALOINE, A,, ET FILs, Paris. 
Traité Pratique de Sérologie et de Sérodiagnostic. Par M. 
Rubinstein. Pp. 414. Fr.22.. . 
/MovuLron, W. T., AND Co., Brighton. 
Angina Pectoris. By Walter Verdon, F.R.C.S. Pp. 414. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons, London and New York. 

A Short History of Nursing from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Lavina L. Dock, R.N., in collaboration with 
J. M. Stewart, A.M.R.N. Pp. 392. 17s. 6d. 

ScrENTIFIC PREsS, LTD., London. 

Atlas of the Sensory Cutaneous Nerves. 
M.R.O.S., L.B.C.P. Pp. 25. 7s. 6d. 
| THACKER, SPINK, AND Co., Calcutta and Simla. 
Practical Bazaar Medicines. By G. T. Birdwood, Lt.-Col., I.M.S. 
Pp. 179. BR.3/8. 
| UNIVERSITY PRESS, Carobridge. 
| The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. 
i, Pp. 350. 18s. 
\URBAN AND SCHWARZENBERG, Berlin and Vienna. 
* Die Lungentuberkulose. Von Prof. Dr. F. Klemperer. 

M.40. 








18s. 6d. 


el 


By W. Ibbotson, 


ee eee 


a 


By C. Read, M.A. 


Pp. 164, 





. Communications, Letters, &c., to the Editor have 
been received from— 


i} 

A.—Actors’ Orphanage, Lond.;| Research Council, Lond.. Asst. 
| Mr.T.W. Alsop,Lond.; Messrs. | Sec. of; Ministry of Health, 
; Allen and Hanburys, Lond. Lond.; Ministry of Pensions, 
|B—Dr. E. F. Buzzard, Lond.; | Lond. 

( Dr.C. Buttar, Lond.; Mr. W. G. |0.—Mr. W. H. Ogilvie, Lond.; 
pel. sone ve: Mio eee | Mr. C. W. O’Donoghue, Lond. 
uchan, Lond.; Dr.G. Diacker, | P,_Professional and Business 
Lond.; Mr. H. W. Bayly, Lond. Women’s Hospital League, 
C—Prof. E. L. Collis, Cardiff; | ond.; Panel Committee for 
the County of London. 


R.—Royal Sanitary Institute, 
Lond.; Royal Academy of Medi- 
cine in Ireland, Dublin; Royal 
College of Physicians of Ireland, 
Dublin, Registrar of; Dr. J. D. 
Rolleston, Lond.; Royal Army 
Service Corps Memorial Fund, 
Lond.; Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, Lond.; Dr. W. C. 
Rivers, Worsboro’ Dale. 

i\S.—Dr. H. Sainsbury, Lond.; 

Dr. A. W. Stott, Lond.; Save 

the Children Fund, Lond.; Dr. 

T. H. G. Shore, Lond.; School 

of Physic in Ireland, Dublin, 

Registrar of; Sea-Pie, Lond., 

Publisher of ; Prof. W. Stirling, 

| Manchester. 

|T.—Dr. W. W.C. Topley, Lond.; 

|; My. S. R. Tattersall, Lancaster ; 

Dr. G. L. Thornton, Exmouth. 

|U.—University of Edinburgh; 

University of Liverpool, Regis- 

trar of. 


, Dy. A.E. Carver, Birmingham ; 

Chelsea Hospital for Women, 

kh Lond.; Mr. T. Caldwell, 

,_ Brighton. 

; D.—Messrs. Down Bros., Lond.; 

| Dr. T. B. Davies, Lond. 

| E.—Dr. J. R. Earp, Geneva; Mr. 

|}. A. W.N. Evans, Abergavenny ; 
English Medico in India. 

| F.—Dr. J. M. Fortescue-Brick- 

) dale, Clifton; Mr. D. C. L. 

Fitzwilliams, Lond.; 'Dr. G. V. 

| _ Frye, Almore, Alabama. 

| G—Prof. E. E. Glynn, Geneva; 

\ 


Sir P. Gibbs, Lond.; General 
Medical Council, Lond., Regis- 
trar of; Dr. P. Gully, Leysin; 
}_ Dr. L. Grant, Johnstone. 
, B.—Mr. J. R. Hill, Edinburgh ; | 
| Mr. BE. 8. Hatch, New York; 
{ Dr. J. Haddon, Denholm, 
j}l—India Office, Lond.; Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, 
Lond.; Mr. R. B. Ince, Jarvis 
Brook. | 
K.—Dr. E. F. Kerby, Lond.; Dr. 
} 





H. Kenwood, Lond.; Mr. P. E. |V-—Mr. M._E. Vlasto, Lond.; 
Kingsford, Lincoln. — Dr. H. W. Verdon, Brighton. 


| bor. E. M. Little, Lond.; Dr. |W.—Dr. B. Watson, Harrogate ; 
| 
| 





W. Langdon-Brown, Lond.; Dr. Dr. C. M. Wilson, Lond.; Mrs. 


E. C. Lowe, Southport; Liver- | M. C. D. Walters, Lond.; Dr. 

» ._ pool Medical Institution. J. D. Wynne, Norwich; Dr. 

/M.—Dr. F. H. MeMechan, Avon C. H. Warner, Nottingham; 

Lake, Ohio; Mr. E. W. Morris, Mr. C.: Wray, Lond:; > Dr. J. 

Lond.; Mental After-care Asso- aN bh Sutton; Dr. F. J. Waldo, 
Lond. 


Communications relating to the editorial business should 
be addressed exclusively to the Editor of THE LANCET, 


| ciation, Lond., Sec. of ; Medical 
| 
| 423, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Hotes, Short Comments, and 
to Correspondents, 


INVISIBLE CHRISTMAS GUESTS. 
To the Editor of THE LANCET. 


Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to an 
appeal issued by Mr. Herbert Hoover to the American public 
to entertain an invisible guest at Christmas? The proposal 
is that every family table should have an empty chair and 
plate at the Christmas dinner and devote the money it would 
cost to feed the invisible guest, for the benefit of the suffer- 
ing children in the starvation areas of the Continent. 

This truly inspired idea is one which, Iam sure, will be 
adopted either actually or in spirit, by thousands of families 
throughout the United Kingdom. When we realise that 2s. 
in the hands of the Save the Children Fund will keep a child 
alive for a week, surely none of us can harden his heart to 
refuse to help? I shall be only too glad to send to any of 
your readers a collecting-box or card, and in the name of the 
13,000,000 little ones who, at this season of joy and peace and 
goodwill, are a prey to starvation and disease and death, I 
confidently hope for a hearty response from every Christmas 
table in the country. 

Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
WEARDALE, 
Chairman. 


Anstuers 


Save the Children Fund, 26, Golden- 
square, W.1, Dec. 13th, 1920. 


WAITING LISTS AT PENSIONS HOSPITALS. 


AT a recent conference of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Discharged Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Association a statement 
gained currency that 7000 men in the area were slowly dying 
while awaiting hospital treatment because there were no 
beds. The Minister of Pensions has issued a categorical 
denial, intimating that the waiting list for beds in the 
North-Western region (which comprises the counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Westmorland, and the Isle of Man) 
has never at any one time exceeded 1544. At the present time 
only 600 cases are on the waiting list, 530 being neurasthenic. 
As regards the other types of case, the majority will in the 
ordinary course be admitted within a few days, as the total 
number is little in excess of the hospital vacancies arising 
during such a period. - The average time of waiting for 
in-patient treatment in the Ministry of Pensions hospitals 
does not exceed a fortnight, special arrangements being 
made to accommodate urgent cases without delay. As 
regards neurasthenic cases there has been difficulty owing 
to a shortage of skilled neurologists. A new hospital for 
the treatment of neurasthenics is shortly to be opened at 
Moseley Hill. 


THE HEALTH OF THE NAVY IN 1914. 


THE war is responsible for the delay in the appearance of 
the statistical report of the health of the navy for 1914. Sir 
Robert Hill, the Director-General, is to be congratulated on 
the patience of his department, which has now brought it 
out, so that the very valuable series of these navy health 
reports may not be broken. This number is mainly statistical, 
with little explanatory comment. There are no original 
papers ; these now appear in the Journal of the Naval Medical 
Department. The figures show distinct improvement in the 
health of the Service, although in the last five months of 1914 
the war enormously increased the death-rate, which rose 
from 3:2 per 1000 in 1913 to 37°8; but the invaliding and 
case-rates were lower, and the average loss of service per 
person is 7°3 days, 2 days less than the average for the 
preceding five years. 

Division of Naval Forces. 

The naval forces, as arranged in the tables, fall naturally 
into three great groups: the Home Fleet, 88,240 men; the 
Fleets abroad, 30,260 men; and the Home Station, 39,800 men; 
comprising the ‘‘ total force’’ of 158,300. In spite of a note 
on p. 171, it appears that the Marine Headquarters, 8547 
men, and the Royal Naval Divisions and camps, are not 
included in the statistics of illness of the total forces. 
The highest proportion of sickness is shown by the 
Home Station. An excess of sickness is to be expected in 
this group as it contains both extremes of naval life; at 
one end, boys and other recruits, at the other, older men just 
about to take their pensions and consequently not being sent 
abroad. The Fleets abroad show a lighter morbidity, while 
the Home Fleet in the North Sea is the healthiest of all, 
with only 18 per 1000 sick daily. Thus it becomes evident 
that service at sea is not in itself unhealthy. The death-rate 
from disease, however, increased slightly in 1914, but the 
death-rate from injuries, including wounds in action, 
increased from 0°94, the average of the preceding five years, 
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to 35:15, a melancholy reminder of the 4460 of our sailors 
killed or drowned in action; 1524 were lost with Aboukir, 
Hogue, and Cressy, and 1663 at Coronel with Good Hope and 
Monmouth; on the other hand, in the avenging battle of the 
Falkland Islands, the losses were 3 killed, 7 died of wounds, 
and 17 wounded. The sick-rates spoken of above are all 
crude sick-rates, uncorrected for age-distribution, for there 
is no longer in this Blue-book any statement of sickness by 
age-groups. 

Proportional Incidence of Disease in the Royal Navy for 1914. 


























A B C D E Vaal 
a | — Home | Fleets | Home | Total | Marine 
estab. | abroad |Station | force. ha. 
Number in group | 4146 | 88,240 | 30,260 | 39,800 | 158,300] 8547 
Number of cases 906 | 540 682 627 || 587 724 
invalids... | per 175 Ley. 14°6 20°4 12°9 20 
Deaths ... > 1000 70 44°7 61°8 4°9 37'8 
Sick daily } men | 153 | 180 | 219 | 24°28 | 23°8 -- 
Each man’slossof v | ; a, fet ; ‘ i a 
service in days } | 134 66 80 87 ibe 
(Pneumonia ... 24°3 2°9 2°4 9°0 4°3 - 
Tubercle — 21 2°2 21 21 a 
. | Catarrh, sore- ) 
a throat, ton- 205* 830 770 | 1490 990 aS 
1 Sillitie Ace | 
- |Rheumatic : : ; : ; 
3 faver. oat on 6'0 4°3 76 61 — 
an Enteric fever — 0'6 22 09 1'0 — 
3 Appendicitis — 2°2 21 16 21 _ 
niVenereall) : : : ; 
z disease... § | 69°0 840 730 Taek -- 
OD | n noes — 9°7 150 12°0 11°5 — 
| . ee — én 4°3 50 | 53 ~ 
7,8 | Gonor- puear : : : : = 
es 5 350 | 490 | 320 | 368 
Scabies ... _ | = 170 58 52'0 i 190 = 








Column A is included in Column B. Column # is the sum of 
Columns B, OC, and D. Column F is not included in Column E. 

* 205 cases of sore-throat and tonsillitis; catarrh, number unstated, 
probably another 200. 

Marked Diminution of Illness. 

Whether it is to be attributed to the war, to the advance- 
ment of medical science, or to the increasing skill of the 
medical officers of the navy, a very great diminution in 
illness occurred in 1914. The numbers who refused opera- 
tion, too, were proportionately decreasing, which suggests 
increasing confidence of the sailors in the officers of the 
Naval Medical Department. Concerning the statistics of 
the different diseases, there were fewer cases this year of 
infectious disease. This was probably a result of the war, 
which diminished leave, and gave the men fewer oppor- 
tunities for picking up these diseases. Per 1000 of strength 
cases of ‘‘other infectious diseases’’ (measles, scarlet 
fever, &c.) fell from 23 in 1913 to 14. Pneumonia, that 
delicate test of hygienic conditions, had decreased only 
slightly in the total force, but had been reduced in the 
very susceptible training ships by 30 per cent.; in one of 
them, Ganges, from 28 to 17 per 1000, partly perhaps for the 
reason put forward by her medical officer, ‘‘the more 
_ stringent regulations with regard to boys lying on the damp 
grass,’’ though Deputy Surgeon-General C. J. Mansfield was 
on safer ground when he ascribed the high rate in August in 
Chatham Naval Barracks to the large influx of men follow- 
ing general mobilisation. Doubtless there was for a little 
while some overcrowding. The pneumonia-rate in the large 
depdts rose from 7 per 1000 in 1913 to 10 in 1914. There were 
8 cases of malaria per 1000, the rate being doubled. Tuber- 
culosis 336 (2:12) cases, 269 (1°69) invalidings, and 42 (1°69) 
deaths shows a slight increase. We regret to notice that 
the sick berth staff again manifested a special liability; the 
general risk being 2 per 1000, the sick berth staff attack-rate 
was 5°9, this, however, being better than 8°1 in 1913. In each 
year they had 12 cases. Venereal cases decreased from 
93 to 73 and fresh infections from 68 to 52 per 1000. The 
case-rate is higher abroad than on the Home Station 
or in the Home Fleet, China having the evil pre- 
eminence. Of 100 fresh cases in the total force 22 were 
soft chancres, 10 primary syphilis, and 68 gonorrhea. 
The 2943 cases of scabies cost nearly as much loss of 
service as the 690 of pneumonia. Two deaths occurred under 
ether anesthesia, one under chloroform, but the number of 
administrations of each are unstated. Malignant new 
growths were more numerous, probably because older men 
had returned to the Service as reservists, but the figures of 
Ulness at various ages are no longer published. Amongst 
diseases of the respiratory system are 8132 cases of catarrh, and 
amongst those of the digestive system are 7691 of sore-throat 
and tonsillitis. Current clinical pathology considers these as 


closely allied general infections ; might they not be totalle 
together and given a line amongst the general diseases wit' 
but after, pneumonia? It seems quite likely that. they a. 
apt to occur in greater number, one or other of them, i 
ships that are overcrowded or less well ventilated. Tl 
care of the men’s teeth is showing effect; only 13 we: 
invalided in 1914 for dental disease. There were 50 deat! 
from digestive disorder, 15 from perforating gastric, and 
from duodenal ulcer. Appendicitis occurred in 330 case 
being more frequent (2°3) in service afloat than on the Hon 
Station (1°6). There were 403 cases of non-venereal bub 
most prevalent on the West Atlantic Station, where venere 
disease was low, but high in the East Indies and in Chin 
where venereal disease was frequent. Its name wou 
therefore appear to be justified. Nephritis (1°7) has ve 
slightly increased, but skin diseases are lessened. Apa 
from injuries, it was pneumonia that caused most death 
83 (0°52), then diseases of the digestive system, 50 (0°31), ar 
diseases of the circulatory system, 45 (0°28), 29 from valvul: 
disease, and 15 from aneurysm. 


Some Omissions.—Conclusion. 


Still some further interesting information might ha 
been given. There are 162 cases of enteric fever wi 
34 deaths. Formidable had several cases in each of t! 
past two years, but one only in 1914, a carrier having be« 
found; but who he was and how found we are not tol 
though these facts would have been instructive to all w! 
have to do with ships.’ The report is valuable as a reco 
of health in an exciting year. We regret that the heal 
statistics of the cadets at Osborne and Dartmouth, abo 
which there has at times been discussion, are not include 
As already stated, the sick-rates given are all crude sic 
rates; there is no longer any statement of sickness | 
age-groups. 

The lesson of-the report as a whole is that the count 
may congratulate itself on the care that is being taken 
safeguard the health of its sailors. - 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE UNITED PROVINCES, 19) 


OWING to a revision of boundaries in the Meerut a1 
Benares districts some 28,500 of the population of t! 
United Provinces! of Agra and Oudh have been transferr 
to the Delhi province and Benares State. The figures 
the 1911 census have accordingly been modified, and t: 
statistics calculated on an average population (for 1919) 
46,814,715. The birth-rate for the whole province w 
32°39 per 1000, compared with 43:49, the average for t 
quinquennium 1914-18. This ratio is lower than a: 
previously recorded except that of the famine year 18: 
when it was 31:10. It is ascribed to the high death-rate 
1918, unusually bad economic conditions, and absence fro 
home of a large number of men on military duty. T! 
small district of Dehra Dun had the lowest ratio (19°77), t 
adjoining district of Saharanpur had one of the highest (36:0! 
Agra, with 39:48 per 1000, standing at the head of thelist, T 
general death-rate (41°69) was exceeded only by Assam (50:0: 
Central Provinces (43°24) and Delhi (42:00), but was less th: 
the quinquennial average (42°66) and little more than half th 
of the preceding year (82°37). The infantile mortality rat 
(253°3) was lower than in 1918 (303°5) but higher than in a 
other year since 1908, when it was 345°1 per 1000. 20 p 
cent. of this mortality was due to tetanus. Great effor 
are being made to improve the midwifery service by + 
training of native midwives, instruction of mothe! 
establishment of municipal dairies, and free distribution 
quinine. With such variations in the infantile death-ra 
as are shown by the returns of 501 per 1000 births at Jales: 
(near Agra) and 497 at Cawnpore, as compared with Balli 
near Benares (165), and Kairana, near Meerut (181), it 
evident that the excessive mortality is neither due 
climatic nor to unavoidable causes. The deaths return 
under the heading of fevers numbered 1,575,632, bei: 
in a ratio of 33°66 per 1000 of the population, high 
than the quinquennial average (31°99), but less thé 
half that of the preceding year (68°72). Influenza w 
the chief cause. In January 323,988 deaths we 
registered as ‘‘fevers,’? in August only 82,882. Munici 
sanitation is advancing, but slowly. Benares, with 30, 
occupied houses, has now 9717 connected with the sewera; 
system and 5873 connected with surface drains; a comple 
sewerage system for Cawnpore has been finally sanctione 
Major C. L. Dunn, I.M.S., the Sanitary Commissioner, not 
that at Muttra the high caste Hindus are leaving off drin 
ing the Jumna water and taking the piped supply; this m: 
have very widespread and important effects. Vario 
improvements in water-supply and drainage in mai 
districts and towns are shortly described by Mr. G. Mc’ 
Hoey, sanitary engineer to the Government, who makes 





1 Report of Sanitary Commissioner of the United Provinces | 
Agra and Oudh for 1919, and Report of Sanitary Engineer for ye 
ending March 3ist, 1920. Allahabad, 1920, 
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liand confer a higher qualification than the present L.M.P. 
feevloms. The training of native midwives, called ‘‘ dais,’’ is 
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‘ satisfactory, as compared with those of the previous year. 
~The admissions to hospital and average daily sick were 509°5 
»and 20°8 per 1000, as compared with 675°7 and 25°6 in 1918; 
“and the death-rate 24:4, compared with 46:0. The high 
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satisfactorily the ever-increasing duties of this department. 
Work in the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


\ The work carried out in the civil hospitals and dispensaries 


‘of these provinces is reported on triennially.2. On Jan. lst, 


} 1917, there were 640 hospitals and dispensaries of all classes, 


and on Dec. 31st, 1919, there were 647, 22 having been opened 


,and 15 closed. The number of patients treated increased 
\from 5,352,318 in 1917 to 5,380,877 in 1919; of these patients 
|,861,556 in 1917 and 445,873 in 1919 were treated at ‘‘ travelling 


Mispensaries,” the remainder attending at the ‘standing 
dispensaries,’’ which would appear to be more appropriately 
Styled ‘‘hospitals,’’ as they accommodate indoor patients. 


| It is very satisfactory to learn that these latter are steadily 
\increasing in popularity, though this is only what might be 
, expected. The Agra Medical School maintains its activity 
an 
whom 59 were women. 


popularity. In 1918-19 the students numbered €08, of 
The percentage of successes in the 
final examination was very satisfactory for the male candi- 
dates (86°75 per cent.) ; and of the female candidates seven 
out of ll. It is intended to reorganise the 
‘school so as to extend the course of study to five years, 


(carried out at Agra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad, 


Benares, Fyzabad, and Bareilly, where there are local com- 
«mitteesateach place,alsoa maternity supervisor, the expenses 
libeing met by grants from the local government. 


The 
(period of training is one year, followed by an examination, 


midwife. Much good workis done in the provincial asylums, 
of which there are 14 for the blind, 14 for lepers, and 17 for 
At the end of 1919 there were 308 lepers in these 


“midwt at which earns a diploma and registration as 


the poor. 


| institutions, compared with 909 at the end of 1916; the 


question of amending the Leper Act in order to provide 
wider segregation is under consideration. Colonel J. K. 
Close, I.M.8., who succeeded Colonel C. Mactaggart in 
‘September, 1919, in concluding his report, refers to the 


4 difficulties met with in carrying on medical administration 


owing to war conditions; 308 officers were surrendered or 


‘deputed to military duty up to the end of 1919, of whom only 


69 had returned to civil employ at the end of May, 1920. In 


ispite of this ‘‘ very serious handicap”’ a ‘‘fairly efficient 


, medical establishment ’’ has been maintained. 
+ 


The Chenical Examiner’s Report. 
The report of the Chemical Examiner® for the United 
Provinces and Centra] Provinces (1919) occupies only two 
pages, but with the accompanying tables indicates the 


‘laboratory by Dr. E. H. Hankin. The total numbers of cases 
reported on (1073), as well as of the articles examined (1755), 
show a considerable decrease compared with previous years, 
but the medico-legal cases (588) were more numerous than 
in 1917 and 1918, when they totalled 561 and 497. Besides 
the chemical and medico-legal analyses, colony counting and 
tests for bile-salt media microbes in water from municipal 
waterworks were carried out in 1497 samples. The import- 


, ance of this in relation to the public health, and the especial 


value of Dr. Hankin’s researches during the last 20 years, 
ean hardly be over-estimated. Mention is made of an 


‘interesting medico-legal case, in which strychnine was 


accidentally administered (probably in a 10-gr. dose) to seven 
or eight persons. The viscera of seven were examined, 


-strychine was detected in six by chemical analysis, and in 
_ the seventh case a strong presumption of its presence was 
_ obtained by a physiological test; the strychnine and quinine 


were contained in bottles, labelled respectively hydrochloride 
of strychnine and hydrochloride of quinine; they were of 
similar size, shape, design, and colour of wrapper and label, 
and happened to be put in the same place. One other person, 
who took the dose, is said to have had vomiting and blister- 
ing of the lips, and to have recovered. 


Vital Statistics of the Jails. 
The vital statistics of the jails‘ in these provinces were 


ratios in 1918 were due to the epidemic of influenza. 
Among the larger jails the admissions to hospital were 
‘as high as 931°5 per 1000 at Allahabad Central Prison, 
Lucknow the ratio was only 3584; the 
mortality, however, was 46°3 at Lucknow and only 26'1 at 
Allahabad. Pneumonia caused 3°9 deaths per 1000, and 
dysentery 3°6; from malaria there were only 1:3 and from 
cholera only 0°6 per 1000. The general condition of the jails 





2 Triennial Report of Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries of the 
Allahabad, 1920. 
3 Annual Report for.1919. Allahabad, 1920. 
4 Annual Report on the Jails in the United Provinces for 1919. 
Allahabad, 1920. 


i ° ‘ as 
quite clear that an increase of staff is necessary to carry out 


continues to be satisfactory, although there was some over- 
crowding in almost all of them, which rendered complete 
segregation of habitual from casual prisoners a matter of 
some difficulty. The excellent work carried on by Rai 
Bahadur Mithan Lal at the Bareilly Juvenile Jail has been 
previously alluded to in these columns, and has been 
recognised by Government by the presentation to him of 
a gold watch, The daily average number in this jail was 241 
the average sick-rate per 1000, 15°4, and the death-rate 8-2. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Woolley, I.M.S., who presents this 
report, remarks that ‘‘every person who visits this institu- 
tion is struck with the high standard of discipline main- 
tained, with the thoroughness of the training, and especially 
with the care that is taken in regard to the moral and 
religious education of the boys.”’ 


TROPICAL FRUIT FOODS. 

A RECENT paper,! entitled ‘‘Some Important Tropical 
Fruit Foods,” by Mr. G. C. Dudgeon, C.B.E., Vice- 
President of the International Association of ‘Tropical 
Agriculture, is of considerable interest, being based upon 
personal observation and experience and reinforced by 
records of other workers. The fruits dealt with are notably 
the banana, plantain, and date, one or other of which forms 
the staple and habitual diet of a vast number of people 
indigenous to the tropics. 


The Banana and Plantain. 


The banana and plantain both belong to the genus Musa(sub- 
genus Humusa), which provides numerous varieties. Of these 
M., sapientum.and its subspecies paradisiaca were traced from 
their original habitat in the Indo-Malayan region to their 
distribution in all parts of the tropics of the two hemispheres. 
According to Sir Harry Johnston, the subspecies or plantain 
—characterised chiefly by its larger size and the small pro- 
portion of sugar contained in its fruit pulp—reached the 
African negro from some of its earliest cultivators, the 
ancient Egyptians; in this way the plantain spread to 
most of the inhabited regions of tropical Africa. The banana, 
or saccharine form of M. sapientum, was introduced at a 
much more recent date and is often confused in India and 
Europe with the plantain. The latter has long formed the 
main food of the forest native in many parts of Africa; the 
war-like Ashanti, for instance, either cooked it with palm oil, 
supplemented by a few wild herbs, or dried it for storage. 
In the dried state the plantain is white and brittle, easily 
ground up and made into balls, which are called ‘‘ fufu.” 
Both banana and plantain are also much used in tropical 
parts of America and the West Indies, sometimes even 
taking the place of cereal grains as common articles. of 
diet. An analysis of banana-flour has shown it to be rich 
in carbohydrates and mineral matter and poor in protein 
as compared with wheat, approximating to rice-fiour in 
nutritious value, but apparently having greater advantage 
owing to its higher digestibility; it is stated to be more 
suitable for the support of the laborious negro. + It has 
been claimed, as a result of recent investigations, that 
the banana is deficient in protein and water-soluble 
vitamine, and the suggestion has been made that a 
more complete food could be obtained by its admixture 
with milk in proper proportions. Experience has proved 
that the effect of cooking both banana and plantain 
is to produce food far more valuable and digestible than 
that afforded by the fruits in an uncooked state. From 
the economic point of view Mr. Dudgeon regarded these 
fruits as of considerable importance, the banana being 
ene of the most productive plants in the world, yielding 
well over a hundredfold as much food as wheat and nearly 
fiftyfold as much as potatoes when planted over areas of the 
Same size. It has earned the approbation of Sir James 
Crichton Browne as a substantial addition? to our food- 
supply by importation to England. In the tropics, more 
particularly of recent years, cultivation of maize, millet, 
cassava, and yam have supplemented the use of the 
plantain and banana as native foods. 

The Date and its Comparative Food Value. 

In this respect the date-palm (Phenix dactylifera), which 
Mr. Dudgeon went on to discuss, commands a relatively 
different position, in that, among nomadic tribes of the arid 
tracts of Asia and Africa, its dried fruit constitutes their 
almost entire subsistence, practically no other vegetable or 
animal food being available. The dried date, possessing 
nourishment of the most digestible kind, has enabled the 
Arab of Western Asia and North Africa, as well as the 
Persian, on his daily ration of 2 1b., not only to subsist but 
to maintain activity for long periods without any other food. 
This amount (2 lb.) has been estimated to furnish a caloric 
a etl 

1 Read at a meeting of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene on Nov. 20th. ; : f 

2 In comparing the food value of the banana with that of cereals 
it must of course be borne in mind that the banana contains 75 per 
cent. water, whilst wheat and rice are, practically speaking, water- 
free.—ED. L. 
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value of 2550 (i.e., well below the requirements of a 
man employed even on light labour in our home 
prisons, as fixed by the special W.O. Committee, 1907). 
But for the existence of the date-palm much of the 
world’s history would have been very different, for it has 
rendered possible the migration of peoples across wide 
expanses of desert. In the Western Soudan the dietary is 
supplemented by ground nuts, millet, and kola nut, and 
among Bedouins by goat’s or camel’s milk and occasionally 
the flesh of these animals. 

A comparison of the analyses of banana-flour and dried 
dates, as quoted by Mr. Dudgeon, showed the date to contain 
10 per cent. less carbohydrate and 2 per cent. less protein, 
but 2 per cent. more fat and 10 per cent. additional fibre. 
These differences may account for the contrasts in physique 
and development of the races subsisting on the two forms. of 
food, the banana and plantain being responsible for the 
more robust and better-nourished negro, and the date for 
much of the poor growth and withered appearance of those 
Arab tribes which make of it their sole article of diet. 

Other Tropical Fruit Foods and: Drinks. 

Reference was made to palm wine, the intoxicating 
product of the flowering spike of the date-palm and to 
the fatal effect on the tree of its extraction; also to the 
mashed date or ‘‘ Agwa,’’ whose uncleanly preparation is not 
only revolting but avery possible source of disease to the 
consumer. Mr. Dudgeon also alluded briefly to such 
supplementary fruit foods as the bread fruit (Artocarpus), 
the papaw (Carica papaya), the coco-nut (Cocos nucifera), and 
the Avocado pear (Persea gratissima)—the last-named pro- 
minent for its high nutritive value. To these might be 
added, among the products of West Africa, the ground nut, 
maize, millet, cassava, and yam, and, less commonly as 
adjuncts to the native dietary, the small wild potato of 
delicious flavour, and the wild cucumber. 


Discussion. 


In the discussion following the paper both the President 
{Professor W. J. R. Simpson) and Dr. D. E. Anderson 
strongly advocated the more extensive importation of 
tropical fruits, including. the less known varieties—e.g., 
mango and guava—for home consumption from the West 
Indies, Mauritius, Seychelles, and elsewhere. Dr. Andrew 
Balfour described the very palatable form of the preserved 
crystallised banana, known as the banana fig, as deserving 
wider recognition by reason of its suitability for export 
from Hast Africa. The banana as sold in England was 
commonly eaten in an unripe and therefore indigestible 
state. He referred to the successful use made of banana- 
flour in place of wheat-flour in the preparation of bread 
during the war, and praised the high nutritive value of the 
Avocado pear on account of its available fat. Major E. 
Black, R.A.M.C., spoke highly of the papaw fruit and the 
potency of its digestive juices, well known as the ferment 

papain, in aiding the assimilation of excess protein. He 
Claimed, as the result of his experience of its value in the 
tropics, that the introduction of the use of the papaw at 
home would prevent much intestinal disorder in adults, and 
also maldevelopment of children, due to the harmful effect 
of amino-bodies and other waste products of an excessive 
proteid diet. 


REFERENCE BOOKS TO HOSPITALS AND 
CHARITIES. 


AT a time when the financial aspect of all branches of 
voluntary and charitable work is very threatening, exact 
knowledge of the function and scope of all. such work is 
more than ever necessary. On another page we record the 
allocation of £200,000 by King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London to various hospitals and convalescent homes, and 
careful readers will do well to assure themselves of the 
objects of some at least of the institutions which the Fund 
proposes to benefit. In this they will receive great help 
from two trusty books of reference which have just 
appeared in their annual revision. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities (London: The Scientific 
Press, Ltd. Pp.1090. 17s. 6d.), since its publication in 1889, is 
issued for the first time without the name of its founder, the 
late Sir Henry Burdett, appearing on the title page as editor. 
The year-book, which is a monument to Burdett’s industry 
and care, arose, it is interesting to note, from a little 
book published in 1883 entitled ‘‘Hints in Sickness: Where 
to Go and What to Do.”’ Ina brief preface of five pages the 
compiler sketches out the position of voluntary hospitals in 
1920, and of the efforts being made on their behalf. In the 
first chapter the income and expenditure of 842 hospitals are 
given for the year 1918, being the latest complete twelve- 
month for which audited accounts are available. In succeed- 
ing chapters King Edward’s Hospital Fund and the League 
of Mercy, the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, and 
the Hospital Saturday Fund are considered, while the 
Nursing Department in 1918 and. its cost, home and 
loreign missions, orphanages, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, convalescent institutions, and hospital finance 


also receive attention. The directory part of ‘the volume 
gives in alphabetical order under subject headings all 
necessary information for purposes of reference as to 
British, American, and Colonial hospitals and asylums, 
medical schools and colleges, nursing and convalescent 
institutions, consumption sanatoriums, religious and benevo- 
lent institutions, and dispensaries, a full index facilitating 
the finding of any information required. In future years it 
is hoped to bring out the volume each year in December, 
and to deal with the figures for the preceding year from 
reports published in the foregoing April. In general the 
present issue follows the lines of its predecessors, but minor 
improvements have been made in the order and division of 
chapters. ; 

The Annual Charities Register and Digest issiied by the 
Charity Organisation Society (London, New York, and India: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., and the Charity Organisation 
Society, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W. Pp. 608. 5s.) is now 
in its twenty-ninth edition. It is a classified register of 
charities in or available for the metropolis. The various 
societies are classified under the heads of relief in affliction, 
in sickness, in permanent or temporary distress, reformatory 
relief, and under miscellaneous, which includes social and 
physical improvement, employment, emigration, and pro- 
tection of life and of the helpless. The details of the indi- 
vidual institutions comprise objects, address, name of 
officials, means of admission or of obtaining relief, income, 
and so forth, facility of reference being aided bya full index. 
An introduction gives a review of charitable finance for 
the year, and an appendix contains useful information in 
regard to benevolent institutions, friendly societies, registry 
offices, guilds of help, labour exchanges, distress committees, 
hospital almoners, and children’s care committees. 


AN APPRENTICE IN CRIME. 


PSYCHIATRISTS have long recognised the tendency among 
mental deficients towards criminality. It appears that this 
tendency is now being discovered and exploited by the 
criminal classes themselves. At a recent meeting of the 
Société Clinique de Médecine Mentale Drs. Marcel Briand 
and Borel presented a boy, aged 14, who had on two 
occasions been used as a tool of a professional thief. It is 
clear that if this practice is at all widespread many mentally 
deficient children without criminal tendencies in the first 
place may very soon acquire them. These children, 
incapable of moral judgment as they often are, should be 
specially protected by society, which in defending them will 
at the same time be protecting its own interests. 


MALARIA SIMULATES OTHER DISEASES. 


THAT chameleon, malaria, furnishes many difficulties in 
diagnosis to the practitioner in hot countries. Captain 
D.T. M. Large, in the Journal of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps for November, gives two examples, each of which 
simulated other, then prevalent, diseases. Twenty-five 
cases of cholera appeared at Rawal Pindi. A contact of 
one case developed symptoms of cholera, even to cramp and 
collapse. Examinations for the cholera vibrio proved 
negative, as did those for bacillary dysentery. A blood 
film was found loaded with malignant parasites. The case 
was cured with quinine. Two other of the contacts had 
cholera. Again, a case sent down from the frontier as 
‘enteric group,’”’ had, on the nineteenth day, a typhosus 
agglutination present in a 1 to 250 dilution. During a 
differential count, parasites of malignant malaria were 
found, and this case also cleared up under quinine. At 
Rawal Pindi, as elsewhere, the early cases of the year, May 
to September, are preponderantly benign. Then malignant 
infections increase and, in the end of November and in 
December, they become, relatively, the more numerous. _— 


SMITH’S PHYSICIANS’ AND SURGEONS’ VISITING 

LIST, 492i: 

THIS useful diary, almanac, and book of engagements, 

published by Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C.2, has the recommendation of 75 years 
behind it. Of convenient pocket size, it is issued in various 
bindings, the prices ranging from 6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. In 
addition to the visiting list, ruled to accommodate the names 
of 25 to 100 patients, there is space for obstetric and vaccina- 
tion engagements, addresses, memoranda, and so forth, 
while much useful information is given with regard to 
details which cannot always be carried in the memory. 
There are tables showing the expectation of life by various 
rates of mortality, average heights and weights of mankind, 
dosage and hypodermic quantities, poisons and their anti- 
dotes, and other miscellaneous data of special use to the 
doctor. Astronomical and postal information also finds a 
place. ‘ 





The Professional and Business Women’s Hospital League.— 
The secretary of the League writes to call attention to the 
full title of the League as above, the omission of the word 
Hospital from our annotation last week suggesting a larger 
scope to which the League makes no claim. 
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Vou. I.—In which the Evidence of Pathology, Phylogeny, and 
Ontogeny, and Clinical Investigation is surveyed 


By R. H. PARAMORE, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.S. Hng., 
Surgeon, Hospital of St. Cross, Rugby ; 
Sometime Hunterian Professor, Roy. Coll. Surg. Eng., &c. 
Price 18s. net. 363 pages and 26 Illustrations. 

‘The acceptable accomplishment of his aim has been attained by 
study, research, experiment, resource, judgment, and compilation, 
reminding the reader of the similar, subtle and serious studies of 
John Hunter. ...:.. The volume is a most welcome and perma r?nt 
addition to the special literature.” —PRoc. Roy. Soc. MED., Dec., 1913. 
Published by H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd. 


Now Ready. 36s. net; postage 1s. 3d. 
Full of Afier-War Alterations. 


(Rae MEDICAL DIRECTORY, 
Order now and enjoy a full year’s use. 
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Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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HE SURGERY OF THE HBART. 

By SirCHARLUS A. BALLANOR, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O., M.S., 
F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, &c. 


Illustrated by 48 Figures. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 
Macmillan & Co. a 


By FREDERICK W. PRICH, M.D., F.R.S. Hdin., 
Physician to the Great Northern Central Hospital; Physician to tle 
National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, London. 


ISEASES OF THE HEHART. 
THEIR DIAGNOSIS, PROGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT 
BY MODERN METHODS. 
WirH A CHAPTER ON THE ELECTRO-CARDIOGRAPH. 
Demy 8vo. 484 pp. With 245 Text-figures. 21s. net. 
BriTisH MEDICAL JouRNAL.—‘‘The book presents a compreheasive 


account of modern knowledge of cardiology.” 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 17, Warwick-squtre, 
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By R. H. ELLIOY®, D.Se., M.D, M.B.. L.R.G.P., F.R.C.S., Colonel 
1.M.S. (Retired), Lecturer on Ophthalmology, London School of 
Tropical Medicine ; Hunterian Professor of Pathology and 

Surgery, R.C.S. Hng. 
Cloth. 520 pp. Fully illustrated and with 7 Colour 
Plates. Price 3ls. 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHARMACOLOGY AND 


MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR NURSES. 


By J. M. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, M.A., M.D., M.R8.C.P., 
Physician, Bristol Royal Lufirm ry ; Clinical Lecturer, 
* University of Bristol. 
410 pp. 
Plates. 
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sicians and Surgeons, Glasgow ; Lecturer on Ophthalmology, Valve's ly 
of Glasgow ; ‘Ophthalmic Surgeon, Glasgow Royal lofirmiry. 
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THE PERFECTED SURGICAL PLASTER. 


Instantly Self-adhesive. Will not slip wherever put. THE ONE REAL 
NON-IRRITATING PLASTER. Will keep without drying up. 
Supplied on White and Flesh-colour Cloths, also*on Holland on Spools $” to 4" 


wide in 5 or 10 yard lengths in rolls 7” and 12” wide. Also on moleskin, 
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warm water, The use ef 
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Poor-law Infirmaries as 
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Gonococcal Infection in the Male. 
For Students and Practitioners. By NORMAN LUMB, O.B.E.: 
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Final Section on Post-Mortem Examinations, and the 
Methods of Preserving and Examining Diseased Tissues. 
Bleventh Edition, .revisea by FRANCIS CARTER WOOD, M.D. 
With 15 Full Page Plates and 809 Illustrations in the Text, in 
Black and Colours. Super Royal 8vo. 63s. net, postage 1s. 3d. 
Ags a standard text-book, or merely as a work of reference, this 
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L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. Limp 
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With a Preface by 


cloth. 5s. net, postage 6d. 
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M.B., B.S. 
Demy 8vo. 


With 165 Figures 
25s. net, postage ls. 

‘The description of the various methods of treatment is clear and 
assisted by excellent illustrations.” —LancerT. 


and 13 Three-colour Plates. 


By the Same Author. 
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Coloured). 
Prof. 
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10s. 6d. net, post 1s. 
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coloured plates.”—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


Demy 8vo. 13 Plates (10 
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Carried on by Miss BEHNKH, 39, Karl’s Court-square, S.W. 5. % 

** Pre-eminent success in the education and treatment of stammering : 
and other speech defects.”— The Times. 


HENRY KIMPTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW WORK READY SHORTLY 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


By EDWARD J. KEMPF, MD. 


Clinical Psychiatrist to St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital (formerly Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane), Washington. 





‘* Thoroughly physiological principles.” —The Lancet. 

‘*The method is scientifically correct and perfectly effective.”—Guy’s 
Hospital Gazette. 

From a Harley Street Speciaizst.—'' The condition is to a great extent 
a psychical one, and the admiraile results obtained by yourself and 
your parents have in my opinion been to a great extent due to your 
personal psychical -influence over your subjects. You are at liberty to 
use this expression of my opinion.” (This letter may be seen.) 
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Large Octavo. 762 pages, with 87 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 
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6 and 8-oz. i aA ae 28s. per gross. 
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Practical Books 


Cabot’s Differential Diagnosis TWO VOLUMES ||| 


These two volumes both sold into the many thousands. Each volume describes symptoms and diagnoses 
diseases not discussed in the other volume. They form an analytical diagnosis based on a study of 
180,000 cases examined by Dr. Cabot at the Massachusetts General Hospital. They discuss cases as you 
meet them in your office and hospital practice. 


Two octavos of about 700 pages each, illustrated. By RicHarp C, Casor, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Harvard 
Medical School. Per volume: Cloth, 35s, net. 


























Friedenwald and Ruhrah on Diet 9 wera zor 


For this fifth edition the book has been entirely reset, using a larger type page. Among the new subjects 
are vitamins, amino-acids, acid and alkali content of food, relation of food to skin surface, milk standards, 
food allergy, Sippy’s diet in peptic ulcer. Rectal feeding, infant feeding, diabetes, obesity, acidosis, the 
Karell cure, renal diseases, pellagra, and the deficiency diseases have been rewritten. 


eT ON a eel eee ee ee 
—— 


Qctavo of 919 pages. By JULIUS FRIEDENWALD, M.D., Professor of Gastro-enterology; and JOHN RunuRAu, M.D., Professor 


ef Diseases of Children, University of Maryland School of Medicine and College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore. 
Cloth, 30s. net | | 


8S 


CLINICAL 


Hill and Gerstley’s Infant Feeding TEACHING 


In these clinics you are given the full details of the Boston method of infant feeding as developed by 
Dr. Rotch, and of the Chicago method. You are given the theory, use in both normal and abnormal cases, 
exact quantities and percentages, and concrete clinical examples. The book isa stenographic record of 
the clinical lectures delivered by these two teachers to practising physicians, who brought actwal cases to | 

the clinics for demonstration. 


Octavo of 377 pages, illustrated. Boston Methods by Lewis WEBB Hitt, M.D., Alumni Assistant in Pediatrics, Harvard 
Medical €chool. Chicago Methods by JessE R. GrersTLEy, M.D., Clinical Assistant in. Pediatrics, Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago. Cloth, 15s. net. 


ee 


THIRD 


Kemp on Stomach, Intestines and Pancreas mDITION 


This work was rewritten, reset, and a larger type page adopted. The new matter includes a chapter on 
radiography, Lane’s kink, Jackson’s membrane, duodenal dilatation, ileocecal valve incompetency, sub- 
infection and protein absorption, chronic intestinal putrefaction, relation of oral infection to pernicious 
anzmia and other diseases, visceroptosis, antityphoid vaccination, tropical diseases, diverticulitis, gastro- 
intestinal neuroses, hypochlorhydria, treatment of obesity. 


Octavo of 1096 pages, with 433 illustrations. By RoBERT COLEMAN KEMP, M.D., formerly Professor of Gastro-intestinal 
Diseases at the Fordham University Medical School. Cloth, 32s. 6d. net. 
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Ashton’s Practice of Gynecology SIXTH EDITION | 


This revision was thorough. The chapters on examination of the abdomen, constipation, saline injections 
are considerably changed. The use of argyrol in herpes of the vulva is presented. The prophylactic 


treatment and early diagnosis of cancer of the uterus are discussed from the viewpoint of the | 
| 


general practitioner. | 


By W. EasTeRLy ASHTON, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Gynecology, 


Octavo of 1097 pages, with 1052 original line drawings. 
Cloth, 35s. net. 


Medico Chirurgical College Graduate Sehool, University of Pennsylvania. 





° 








Books sent, Carriage Paid, on receipt of Price. 


| 
| W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Ltd., 9, Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. 
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A:GOOD-TYRE-DE. 5 
THE BEST: OF -VALVES! 





MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE DISPOSAL 


BOARD 
(Plant and Machinery Section). 


SPECIAL BATH INSTALLATION 


As SCHRADER’ S*SON + INC 


Special Bath Installation for Continuous Treatment of Victoria Rd., Willesden 
Septic Wounds by Water Immersion, consisting of :— Junct., London, N.W.10 
: ; : : Manufacturers of the 
Six Enamelled Fireclay Baths, extra wide and deep, : SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
complete with taps, fittings, &c. TYRE-PRESSURE GAUGE 


Boilers for maintenance of water-supply. 

Thermograph, Resistance Thermometer and Dynamos for 
regulating temperature of water supplied to baths. 

All necessary Switches, Water-supply Pipes, Bath 


Wastes, &c. | 
Canvas Hammock Supports for Suspensions of Patients in : % 


Bath, Canvas Covers for Baths. 
AUTOGENOUS, STOCK, AND 


Godbolds. 





Location:—SOUTH AFRICAN MILITARY HOSPITAL, 








= # 
a 


FF 


RICHMOND, SURREY. DETOXICATED. 
Further particulars and permits to view may be obtained In bulk_or in graduated doses. 
from the Disposal BoAaRD, SECTION D.B. 1(E), 111, Charing ee 
Cross Buildings, W.C. 2. Apply, SECRETARY, 
¢ LABORATORIES OF PATHOLOGY & PUBLIC HES 
DR. CHAUMIER’S | EALTH 


6, HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
GLYCERINATED : : 
AND REINFORCED CALF LYMPH. 

THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ACTIVE LYMPH, CULTURE MEDIA. 


PREPARED under the MOST MINUTE ANTISEPTIC PRECAUTIONS Freshly Prepared and Standardised Weekly, 
Supplied in Tubes, sufficient to vaccinate 1 or 2 persons, at 8d, as 

each ; 10 persons at 1s, 3d. each, 25 persons at 2s, 3d. each. Col. . In Tube or in Bulk. 

packing 24. each extra. Apply 


lapsible tubes for 40 vaccinations 3s. 9d. each. Postage and 
ROBERTS & CO., 76 NewBond St., LONDON, W LABORATORIES OF PATHOLOGY & PUBLIC HEALTH 
| 6, HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1. § 
; 
CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, OSTEOLOGY, 
orn MICROSCOPES, POST FREE. | 


Students’ Half Sets of Osteology. Articulated Skeletons and Disarticulated Skulls. 
Secondhand Surgical Instruments, Osteology and Microscopes bought, sold and exchanged). 


Seif MILLIKIN & LAWLEY, 165. STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, eemnove 


City 1706 











The instructions of the Profession intelligently carried out. 
_ In addition to the Departments for Ladies and Gentlemen, special attention 
18 given to provide properly shaped shoes for Children, parcels of which can be 
forwarded on approval to any part of the country. Please send outlines of the feet.. 


DOWIE & MARSHALL have had great experience in the shoeing treatment of 
weak ankles and flat feet. 


DOWIE & MARSHALL, Ltd., 455, West Strand, Charing Cross, Londom 


G.P.0.Telephone - - No. 9015 Central 
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SECOND-HAND 


CITROEN COUPES 


GASTON, LTD., Sole Concessionaires, have a limited 

number of second-hand Citroén Coupés for immediate 

sale ; in perfect mechanical 

i condition and_ subject to 
Ll il the Gaston guarantee. 

vn A UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY 
to obtain one of these remark- 


nit mT 
me) ably efficient and economical 
cars, practically new, at 4& 


SS | = 
TINS i 2 pee alt - 
gj < NN a eo second-hand price. 
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> oN EAH te Certified Petrol Consumption 


38 m.p. gallon. 


Prospective purchasers should obtain particalars (and 
catalogue) immediately from 


Telegrams: ‘* GASTONWIL, WESDO, LONDON.” G A S i O N L y D 
ay 


- |  Sna aeal 212, Gt, Portland St., London, W. 1. 


EFHHANUUUTIAUIYOQGAQNERUFUGOQOENENENOUNHONEQNQGROOUOOQOQGNQQG00000000000000000440000000E04S00H0000088000000F00800000OGGQOEREEEGGOSUEEOOGEGEEOEEOOEROELGE EOE 
“10.” AN IDEAL DOCTOR’S CAR 


The neat and handsome design of the SINGER **10” 
will always impress the observer at.a glance. Built 
throughout by highly skilled workmen from the finest 
materials procurable, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending. it to stand the hard wear and tear to which 
a Medical Practitioner’s car is subject. 

We are now booking orders for 1921 models, deliveries 
of which will be made strictly in-rotation. 


PRICE: With Dynamo Lighting & Self-Starter, £610. 
Write to-day for full particulars— 


SINGER & 60., LTD., 
And at 17, HOLBORN VIADUCT. EQVENTRY, ENG 






















THE *AURORASCOPE” (REGD.) (DEES) 
Patent 


| THE G.P.'s POCKET THROAT AND EAR OUTFIT  oppica or 


This: marvellous pocket instrument enables the doctor and novice to get, at the bedside 
and in daylight, a complete and perfect illumination and view of the Drum of the Kar, 
including Epiglottis and Vocal Cords, the External Dioptric 

Nasal and Accessory Sinus, Transillumination of the 
t can also be used for Retinoscopy. Its uses have been 
Dozens of unsolicited testimonials from Specialists, 
have been received, who testify to its merits and 


Media, the Fundus Oculi, the 
Antrum, and Dental Caries. I 
demonstratedat Medical Societies. 
Consulting Physicians and Surgeons 
far-reaching utility. 

Stocked by all leading Surgical Instrument Manufacturers and Drug Stores. 


Supplied to.Hospitals, Tuberculosis Dispensaries, Welfare Centres, & Borough Councils 


PRICES: Best Quality Outfi 
Attachment, complete and recommended, £2 28. 


Second Quality, without Magnifying Lens Attachment, £1 18. Reg. Post 6d. 
Adapter, Flex Wire (Conversion), including Special Battery for four hours’ 
permanent lighting, 12/6. 


ulwood House, Fulwood Place, Holborn, W.C. 1, 
where Demonstrations are given daily. 


t in silk-lined Case or Leather Wallet with Spherical Leus 
Reg. Post.9d. 


‘*AURORASCOPE” COMPANY, LTD., F 


(next to Chancery Lane Tube Station), 
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. H. BAILEY & SO 


) } TRUSSES, = « 
\, | ABDOMINAL BELTS, %/ 


ee 
AND 


AA ELASTIC STOCKINGS ° 


L 
Private Fitting Rooms 














BAILEY & SON: 









jj 














on the Premises. 














WRITE FOR LIST. 
SENT POST FREE. 









7 Messrs. W.H. BAILEY & SON are prepared to send 
(immediately on receipt of letter or telegram) 
thoroughly competent Assistants, Male or Female, # 
to attend patients at their homes and to take @ 
Doctor’s instructions. They personally super- 
f intend the making and fitting of the Appliance 
Telegrams: ‘' Bayleaf, London.” Telephone : Museum 1484, throughout, thus ensuring the best possible results, 


38, OXFORD ST., & 2, RATHBONE PUACE, LONDON, W.1, 


Nuioe | ant 
























GOLONIAL AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS: 17, CORNHILL, E.C. 3, 


and at 


BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 









Foreign Bills and Cheques are collected, and 
approved Bills purchased. Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes are issued, and Foreign Currency 
Drafts, Telegraphic Transfers, and _ Letter 
Payments, available in all parts of the world, can 
be obtained from the principal Branches. 
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MIST. DAMIAN CO. (Hewzerrs). 
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MIST. DAMIANZ CO. (Hewlett’s) will be found to possess all the properties of Damiana, viz :—Its 
alterative effects on the alimentary canal and tonic action upon the brain and nervous system generally. 
ft is a well-known fact that exhaustion of the organs and tissues, neurasthenia, and premature decay, are far 
more prevalent at the present day than ever before. The causes are numerous and complex, but, perhaps, 
the principal reason is that multitudes have to toil harder with their brains than any previous race. The 
resulting cerebral anzmia is, therefore, one of the most general complaints in modern life. Not only 
ds it found amongst the professional literary men, but busy merchants and overworked scholars are equally 2 
the subjects of enfeebled nerve power and deficient vitality. 


In all these various forms of loss of nerve power Mist. DAMIAN@ Co. (Hewletit’s) is a powerful remedy, 
relieving the exhaustion and conferring renewed capacity for mental and physical endurance. 


As anerve tonic and brain stimulant it is unequalled, and its invigorating properties will be found 
4mvaluable in many diseases where there is great depression and exhaustion. In paraplegia, hemiplegia, §j 
and partial paralysis, it is particularly indicated, and may be suitably and satisfactorily employed wherever § 
a powerful nerve stimulant and restorative are required. 


Dose—One or Two Drachms in Water. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


I have tried your Mist. Damianz Co. considerably in the dyspepsia of commencing phthisis, and can very strongly recommend its use in 
those cases. It soothes the stomach wonderfully, and enables the patient to take more food whilst acting as a powerful 
stimulant in relieving exhaustion.”—Yours faithfully, W. H. B——, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 

THE ME VAL.—" Damianz is not used so frequently in this country as in America, where its value as a tonic for Neurasthenia 
fs well known. Messrs. HEWLETT & Son put up a very excellent preparation of this drug, combined with Nux Vomica and simple aromatics and 
bitters, which is valuable for dispensing, and yields very satisfactory results in treatment.”—1898. 

Or. M—-, R.N., writes :— ‘‘ Farnham (Hants.), Sept. 1903. 


*] have frequently prescribed your Mist. Damiane Co. and proved it efficient in treating Neurasthenia.” 


Packed in 10-oz., 22-oz., 40-oz., and 90-oz. Bottles. 
Price in England, 12/6 per lb. 





Introduced and Prepared only by— 


C. J. HEWLETT & SON, LTD., 35 to 42, Charlotte St.. LONDON, B.C. 


SPASMODIN ez 


(W. J. Bush’s Physiologically Pure Benzyl Benzoate) 
IMPORTANT 


The attention of the Medical Profession has already been 
directed to the remarkable antispasmodic properties of Benzyl 
Benzoate discovered by Dr. David I. Macht, and recorded in his 
communication to the recent meeting of the American Medical 
Association. 

Fresh interest in the drug will be stimulated by the results 
just published by him (LANCET, Sept. 4th, 1920, page 512, and 
Sept. 18th, 1920, page 615), indicating its brilliantly successful 
use in cases of PERSISTENT HICCOUGH and as a sedative 
and palliative in PERTUSSIS. 


When prescribing, please specify “ SPASMODIN * (Benzyl Benzoate) Physiologically Pure. 





Manufactured by 


W. J. BUSH & CO. LTD., Ash Grove Works, Hackney, 
LONDON, E. 8. 


Telephone No.: DALSTON 461 (5 lines). Telegraphic Address: “TANGERINE, LONDON.” 
STIRS a TT 
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Subitol Ointment reduces inflammation, relieves pain and promotes healing. It alleviates 
glandular enlargement as in Mumps, and is the most satisfactory local application for 
Eczema, Acne, Pruritus, Burns, Exfoliative Dermatitis, Pruritus Ani, &c. 

DOCTORS WRITE :— 


‘*I found Subitel Ointment very good—curative in three days in an ecsema resistan to every 
other treatment.” cco 


‘* Used it (Subitol Ointment) with marked success in a case of Psoriasis and in an intractable Eczema.” 
‘* Subitol worked monderfully in a very chronie case of foul wloers.”......... 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (CHEM.), LTD., Medical Dept., 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 


































Regd. 


|PapainDega yu 





Subitol (Synthetic Ichthyol) and Glycerine. 


An antiseptic osmotic wound dressing which 
penetrates infected areas, liquefies pus and 
evacuates concealed pockets. Promotes free 
drainage and reduces inflammation. When 
Subitine is applied dressings remain absorbent 


A staich-free digestive ferment. Fully active 
in any media—Acid, Alkali, or Neutral. May 
be administered with Alkaline Carbonates in 
Hyperacidity and Flatulent Dyspepsia, Stimu- 
lates Gastric function. 


Prepared in Powder and Tablets. and do not adhere to the wound surface. 
Sample on request. 4-0z. Bottles and 1-lb. Tins. 
CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (CHEM.), LTD., CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (CHEM.), LTD., 


Med. Dept., 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 
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Med. Dept., 9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 














SULFARSENOL "2227 so ronvoce 


Arsenobenzol possessing the foliowing advantages: 


(1) REDUCED TOXICITY: one-third of that of 914 (for the mouse); (2) PERFECT TOLERANCE, even with very frequent dosage ; 
(3) STABILITY OF SOLUTIONS, permitting the giving of injections in series; (4) POSSIBILITY OF SUBCUTANEOUS 
INJECTIONS, in a general way and in very large doses (up to 1°20 £. per injection), avoiding nitritoid crises; (5) POSSIBILITY OF 
ACCUMULATING DOSES RAPIDLY (method of continued saturation), for example, up to 9°72 g. in 27 days; (6) PAINLESS 
INTRAMUSCULAR EMPLOYMENT ; (7) WASSERMANN RAPIDLY RENDERED NEGATIVE (Lancet, July 3lst,'1920). 


Very Efficacious in MALARIA and SMALL-POX. Acts as a Specific in the 
Complications of BLENNORRHAGIA (ARTHRITIS, ORCHITIS, SALPINGITIS). 


eS 
| Literature Free on Application by Members of the Medical Profession. 

| WriLCOx, JOZEAU & CO., 43, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
i Telephone: GERRARD 2521. 


Prepared at the LABORATOIRE DE BIOCHIMIE MEDICALE, 92, Rue Michel Ange, Paris. 














The STAN DARD *‘ The employment of Bi-Palatinoids places the administration of exceedingly unstable 
compounds like ferrous carbonate, phosphate and arsenate, upon a sounder and 
HAMATINI CG. more scientific basis.’—The Lancet. 
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(No. 500) 
OF NASCENT FERROUS CARBONATE. 


OPPENHEIMER, SON & CO., LTD., 


179, Queen Victoria Street London, EC. 
Entirely British House since Foundation in 1891. 


Campies and Literature on application, 
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To 
H.M. The King. 




















Appointment 


NESTLE’S MILK 


free from tubercle germs and other harmful organisms, 





A Bacteriological Examination of Nestlé’s Milk by a 
Professor of Hygiene, a Professor of General Pathology 
and Bacteriology, and a Director of the Public Health 
Department at two famous educational institutions 
in London, showed Nestlé’s Milk to be “singularly 
free from micro-organisms of all kinds,” and “ abso- 
lutely free from tubercle or other harmful organisms.” 


a i nS et ep 


The full Report may be obtained on application to 
NESTLE’S PUBLISHING DEPT., 15, Arthur Street, E.C.4. ‘| 


















‘* The innocent sleep.”’ 


Invites a sound untroubled sleep by aoe 
‘distributing the blood pressure evenly.”’ 












A bath to which is added a couple of tablespoonfuls or 

so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD or the contents of 

a carton of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. "* Det Master 
Mistard prepare 
your bath,” 





The Tonic Food richest 
in VITAMINES, and 
therefore of great 
value in all Wasting 
diseases. Delicate 
children thrive on it. 


Samples and Literature on application to 
OPPENHEIMER, SON & 6O., LTD., 
179, Queen Victuria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Entirely British House since Foundation in 1891 
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and their 


presence in 


ATORA 


"THE immense influence exercised in diet by the 
presence of VITAMINES is one good reason why 
‘‘ATORA” commends itself to medical men. 


Professor H. E. Armstrong, 
PH.D., LL.D., D.SC, F.R.S., in his 
Cantor Lecture on ‘‘ Problems of 
Food,’ after stressing the impor- 
tance of the Vitamine factor in 
milk, butter and eggs, goes on to 
state that, in view of the scarcity 
and dearness of these, ‘‘clarified 


BEEF FAT or SUET is almost the 


only fatty substance available.” 
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Dr.C. W. Saleeby, in his article 
on ‘‘ The National Supply of Food 
Fats” points out the present short. 
and dear supply of milk and its 
products, and says: ‘‘ Practically 
and nationally speaking, we are led 
to rely in very special degree upon 
BEEF FAT or SUET, which ranks 
as high even as cream in its 
possession of ‘ Fat-soluble A.’ ” 








is prepared in full accordance with the 
latest scientific dictates to preserve the 
Vitamines of health and growth. 


The genuine “‘ATORA’’ refined Beef Suet has the highest 
possible nutrient value — and it vastly increases the nutritive 


value of food prepared with it. 


Sold by all first-class Grocers and Stores, 


*“ATORA” has been supplied to the Army and Navy 
for nearly 30 years, and all the Polar expeditions. 


Wanufacturers: 


HUGON & CO., LTD., Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 
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COLLOSOL IODINE 


containing Iodine in its 
most active condition. In 
all forms it is stainless, 
non-irritant, and avoids the 
disadvantages of Potassium 
Iodide and of Tincture of 
Iodine. It is prepared as :— 
1. Aqueous; 2. Pasta;.3. Oil; 
4. Ointment. Indications: 
Rheumatism, Tubercu- 
losis, Syphilis, Asthma, 
Eczema, and other Skin 
affections, and Chilblains. 


DosE: 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls in 
water after meals, three times 
daily. 
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A colloidal suspension of 
Manganese for  intra- 
muscular injection, of 
proved value in septic con- 
ditionsof the blood. Indica- 
tions: Furunculosis,Acne, 
Seborrheic Eczema, 
Quinsy, and Gonorrhea. 
(Vide British Medical 
Journal, April 20th, 
July 20th, August 17th, and 
October 5th, 1918.) 


COLLOSOL SELENIUM 


A colloidal suspension of 
Selenium, for intramuscu- 


Ee eS enw. 
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lar injection. For use 
in cases of inoperable 
Carcinoma, &c. (Vide 


British Journal of Surgery; 
July, 1920, p. 50.) 


—— ee _- 
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CORYTONS. | 





Collosols are pure and stable colloidal solutions, isoton! 
Collosols are tested by ultra-microscopic, bacteriological, and clinical experiment. 





PREPARATIONS 


THE CROOK 


BRITiIS= COLLOIDS, 
ENIES STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.C.1. 
Telephones—MUSEUM 3663 and 3697. 
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COLLOSOL FERROMALT 


A combination of Pure 
Malt Extract with Colloidal 
Iron, rich in_ protein, 
diastase, and vitamines— 
the essentials for perfect 
carbohydrate metabolism. 
In this colloidal suspen- 
sion Iron does not cause 
constipation or digestive 
troubles. 


COLLOSOL FERROMALT 


with HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


COLLOSOL FERROMALT 


with GLYCEROPHOSPHATES. 


DosE: 1 to 4 teaspoonfuls, 
according to age, in water 
after meals. 


THE ORIGINAL COLLOIDAL PREPARATIONS FOR MEDICINAL USE. 


CROOKES’ 


COLLOSOLS 


c and isomorphic with the elements of the body. 


COLLOSOL MANCANESE COLLOSOL FERRUM 


Collosol Iron is of estab- 


pee SUcrey ce pace tration and for use as baths, 
and Chlorosis. Given as Cream or as Oil. In this 
orally, colloidal iron is form taken internally the 
rapidly diffused in the sulphur is entirely absorbed 
stomach, and a large pro- ae avoids intestinal irrita- 
she serrate ak ion. 
DORE OCW tn Seitge Dosa: 1 to 3 -teaspoonfuls 
absorbed by .the amino- with water, during or after 
acids formed in the process meals. 


of digestion, and sohemo- §)LLOSOL ZINC CREA 


globin is synthetised. 


Dose: 1 teaspoonful well 
diluted with water after meals. 


COLLOSOL CUPRUM 


A colloidal suspension of 
Copper, for intramuscular 
injection. For use in cases 
of inoperable Carcinoma, &c. 


FULL EXPLANATORY BROCHURE OF 
WILL BE SUPPLIED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ES LABORATORIES, 


LIMITED, 








COLLOSOL ARGENTUM 


A nen-toxic and  non- 
irritant colloidal silver 
germicide and antiseptic, 
for general use, by topical 
application, injection and 
internal administration. 
Indications: Septic and in- 
fective Wounds, Influenza, 
Tonsillitis, Heemorrhoids, 
Cystitis, Colitis, Gonor- 
rhea, Diarrhea, Bacillary 
Dysentery, and affections 
of the Throat, Nose, Ear, 
and Kye. 


DosE: 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls in 
water, twice daily, fasting. 


COLLOSOL SULPHUR 


A colloidal sulphur suspen- 
sion for internal adminis- 


Non-greasy and non- 
irritant. Cremor Collosol 
Zinci being in the colloidal 
state, the zinc, on account 
of the infinite subdivision 
of the particles, has con- 
siderable penetrative 
power, particularly if the 
cream be applied and then 
gently rubbed in. 


ALL. COLLOSOL 
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GLYKERON 


or 


Glyco=Heroin (Smith) 


Glykeron and Glyco-Heroin (Smith) are synonymous appellations 
and are now known as such to all dispensing pharmacists. 


GLYKERON is a transparent liquid of heavy density, amber color, agreeably aromatic 
odor, and pleasant taste. As a pharmaceutical product it is perfect, in that it is 
agreeable, effective, and absolutely stable, offering a therapeutic activity that is not 
impaired by either age or climatic changes. 


As a respiratory sedative and cough-allaying agent, it is most potent and trustworthy. 


It affords unvarying results that can not be expected from extemporaneously prepared 
mixtures obtained through ordinary sources. It is the form in which the concerted 
influence of its several constituents on the respiratory system finds the most pro- 
nounced expression. It stimulates respiration, increases the fullness of inspiration 
and expiration, promotes the liquefaction of mucus, facilitates expectoration, and 
relieves pain. | 


It is particularly valuable in the treatment of cough, bronchitis, laryngitis, phthisis, 
pneumonia, whooping-cough, asthma, and inflammatory disorders of the respiratory 
tract. 

The superiority of the preparation is evidenced by the extensive use made of it by 
physicians in all parts of the world. 


Composition. 
GLYKERON embraces the most active antispasmodic, balsamic, and expectorant 
agents. Its heroin content is one-half grain to each fluid ounce. 
Dosage. 


The adult dese of GLYKERON ig one teaspoonful every two hours, or at longer 
intervals as. the individual case requires. For children of ten years or more, the dose 
is from one-quarter to one-half teaspoonful; for children of three years or more, 
five to ten drops. 


GLYKERON is obtainable, for dispensing purposes, in bottles of the following 
sizes only, and is not, under any circumstances, supplied in bulk or other form— 





Large Size : : . . 16 fluid ounces each. 

Small Size . : - : 5 fluid ounces each. 
Sole British Agents :— For additional literature address 
THOS. CHRISTY & CO MARTIN H. SMITH CO. 
OLD Swan LANE, : 150 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 


LONDON, £.C, 4. U.S.A. 
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Vaccines for Prophylaxis and Treatment of 


A TE LT TE 


Bronchial Catarrh, Coryza, Rhinitis, Influenza, 


etc. | 
























































ANTI-CATARRH MIXED ANTI-INFLUENZA | MIXED VACCINE FOR 

VACCINE cropnyiactic). VACCINE TREATMENT OF COLDS. 
Each c.c. contains : (St. Mary’s Hospital Formula). Each c.c. contains : 

B. influenzz ... 300 millions Hach c.c. contains : B. influenzze ... 300 millions 
Pneumococcus ... 50 millions | B. influenzi wo ... 500 millions} Pneumococcus ... 30 millions 
Streptococcus ... 12millions | Pneumococcus ... ... 1000 millions} Streptococcus ... 12 millions 
M. catarrhalis - 100 millions | Streptococcus... ... 100 millions| M, catarrhalis .... 30 millions 
y B, pneumonic -. 100 millions | _ This combination is considered by the| B. pneumoniz ... 50 millions 
B. septus. ... _.. 50 millions St. Mary’s Hospital authorities to be best| Bp sentus ... ... 50 million 
Staphylococcus ... 500 millions ee igdaras seer Pera te Stans indaonan Tie OU millions 





SETS OF THREE GRADUATED DOSES. 


In consequence of the large number of carriers of influenza, bronchial 
and “cold” organisms during the present season, it has been found that full 
doses of prophylactic vaccines occasionally precipitate acute attacks of 
disease. In order to obviate such attacks, it is recommended that the initial 
doses be reduced, and that a series of three doses should in every case be 
administered. For that purpose sets of three graduated doses are now 
supplied, in 1 c.c. ampoules, respectively containing one-quarter, one-half and 
the full number of micro-organisms as stated above for the several vaccines. 
These doses are applicable for adults and young persons over 16 years of 
age. Younger children should be given half the contents of the ampoule 
‘n each case. Prophylactic doses should be given at intervals of ten days ; 
the smaller doses for treatment at intervals of 24 to 48 hours, and larger doses 


every four or five days. 





- 











Nore.—As it is found that many cases of “cold” are this year apparently 
pneumococcal in origin, Mixed Anti-Influenza Vaccine (S.M.H.), in graduated 


doses, may also be used for prophylactic purposes. 


The above-mentioned vaccines, which are prepared in the Department for 
Therapeutic Inoculation, St. Mary’s Hospital, London, are supplied in boxes containing 
SETS OF THREE GRADUATED DOSES at 8/9 per box, subject to the usual discount. The 
full-strength vaccines are supplied, as hitherto, in ampoules of 1 c.c. and in rubber- 


capped bottles containing 25 ¢.c. 


eee r. 
ee ee 0 a. ee eennn aauamnr 7 
< a ee Oe 


VACCINE THERAPY—which contains full 


The new edition of our booklet— 
ill be sent to any medical manonrequest. 


particulars of several new vaccines, W 











Sole Agents for the St. Mary’s Hospital Vaccines: 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., tecrirstreer, LONDON, W.1. 


‘“CASCARA LONDON,” ‘Telephone: REGENT 3260 (six lines). 


————— eaeeercenmml — ~ | 
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Telegraphic and Cable Address: 
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PITUITARY LIQUID “armour: 


ee product is of standard strength. The 
package is dated. The doctor knows. He 
does'nt trust to luck. 

















It is Posterior Pituitary Active Principle in 
isotonic salt solution and is without preservatives. 


2 cc. ampoules (small dose) are labelled, 


~ Obstetrical and Surgical.” 





1 c.¢. ampoules (full dose) are labelled, “ Surgical 
and Obstetrical.” Either in an emergency. 









Samples and Literature on request. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Ltd. 
Queen’s House, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Telegrams: Armorum —Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 5900, 






































The FOOD That BUILDS 


For Infants, Adults, and Invalids 





DOCTOR. 
Contains :—Glycerine Extract of Red Bone Marrow. 
Sugar of Barley Malt. 
Pure Emulsified Animal Fat. 


The most convincing test is 
the one you make for yourself 
in some suitable indication. 


Pancreatin is also added: this serves to partially digest Let us send you the neces- 
it and to emulsify the fats. There is no starch sary samples to carry out a 
present and the heat sterilization has not destroyed thorough trial. A post card 
the activity of the ferments. will bring them to you by 


O the dietary of the invalid CHYMOL presents partly LT 
hydrolised fats, carbohydrates and proteids in a form 
easy of assimilation. 





The high percentage of hemoglobin in CHYMOL places it 
in the category of useful natural Hematinics. 
The active enzymes present in CHYMOIL point to its 


value in restoring life-giving ferments to cooked and 
sterilised foods. 


REE CHYMOL COMPANY, Ltd. 
Queen’s House, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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QUAM LL Ts 





The Original and Standard 
Preparation of Petroleum. 


A 
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IN DISEASES OF THE AIR PASSAGES 


such as pharyngitis, tonsillitis, laryngitis, acute and chronic bronchitis, 
spasmodic croup, the irritable coughs of the aged, &c., the administration of 
Angier’s Emulsion is followed by very pronounced results. Harsh, rasping 
coughs are relieved with gratifying promptness, local irritation is allayed, 
and expectoration becomes easy and free from effort. One has only to 
witness the results produced in some severe cases of bronchitis and note the 
gratifying relief that follows a few doses of Angier’s Emulsion to understand 
the widespread use of this remedy in affections of the air passages. 


AAT TT 2am 


ih 


IN INCIPIENT PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


Angier’s Emulsion promptly relieves the irritating cough, and exerts a 
notably beneficial effect on the whole body. In this disease Angier’s 
Emulsion accomplishes its chief benefits: (1st) by correcting bowel stasis 
and preventing the absorption of enervating poisons; and (2nd) by its 
potent influence on the processes of digestion and assimilation, thus 
enabling the body, through improved physiologic conditions, to gain in vital 
strength and resisting power. 


DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES 


such as chronic intestinal stasis, chronic constipation, acute gastro-enteritis 
colitis, and the acute diarrhceas of infancy. In these conditions Angier’s 
Emulsion soothes local irritation, and by inhibiting the activity and growth 
of pathogenic germs quickly arrests fermentation and putrefaction. If the 
bowels are constipated the whole canal is lubricated, the feces softened. 
and their passage aided and hastened. Evacuation becomes regular, and 
with elimination thus promoted auto-intoxication is promptly controlled. 
In diarrhceal conditions, especially of young children, Angier’s Emulsion is 
exceedingly effective, and under its use local inflammation subsides, 
bacterial activity is arrested, and the movements from the bowels become 
normal in character and frequency. 


FREE SAMPLES TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


The ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 


86, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. I. 
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NUVARSENOBILLON 


For intravenous or intramuscular injection in the treatment of 


SYPHILIS 


and other spirochetal infections. 

























In ampoules containing - - 0.1§; 0.3, 0.45, 0.6, 0.75, or 0.9 gram. 











SOME PUBLISHED OPINIONS: 





‘‘ For many months now I have exclusively used Novarsenobillon 
with the happiest results on the patients.” 
The Lancet, Oct..20th, 1917, p. 618. 


‘*Novarsenobillon in my hands has proved'a safe and most 
efficient remedy against the Spirocheta pallida.” 
The Lancet, Feb. 16th,:1918, pp. 243/50. 


| ‘“From this wide range (of Arsenical preparations) selection will 
| probably be a matter of personal preference, and perhaps in the 
4 end, Novarsenobillon and Disodo-Luargol will be shown to answer 
| all requirements.” The Lancet, June 21st, 1919; p. 1056. 


ARSENOBILLON 


In ampoules containing = - O.I, 0.2, 0.3, 0.4, 0.5, 0.6 gram. 


Literature and all particulars may be obtained from 


MAY & BAKER, LTD., Manufacturing Chemists 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
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“GADUS” COD LIVER OIL. 








View of the “Gadus” Cod Liver Oil Factory at Svolvaer, Lofoten Islands, Norway. 


‘‘GADUS”’ COD LIVER OIL is prepared by an entirely new process 
of manufacture whereby the danger of premature oxidation is overcome, 
and unlike most Cod Liver Oils is of the highest degree of purity and 
entirely devoid of any objectionable smell or taste. 





It has a slight pleasant nutty flavour peculiar to the fresh cod 
livers and is easily taken by people with the most delicate palate. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


OHN BELL & CROYDEN, Limited, 


50, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1: 
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LONDON \<f$2-)’ HOSPITAL 
ULTRAT 
CATGUT 
( ctlorieys Process ) 


‘Ultratan’ Catgut gives absolute sterility in ligatures. It is prepared under 
the strictest aseptic precautions in the special laboratories which have 
been set up for the purpose at the London Hospital and is in use in the 
15 operating theatres of the establishment. The unique feature is that 
sterilisation is effected immediately after the splitting of the intestine before 
the gut is twisted. This ensures that no contaminating debris, which 
invariably escapes sterilisation, is enclosed within the turns, later to become 
the focus of infection at the site of operation. 


- Sterility of every batch is verified 
before issue both by Aerobic and 
Aneerobic Tests. 


In tubes for 
Immediate 
Surgical Use 















In 100 feet 

lengths for 
Hospitals 

Absorption is practically a standard s 


In ; 
factor and can be guaranteed in 


10, 20, 30 & 40 day. 10, 20, 30 & 40 







d day gut. 
Standard thicknesses. every grade. *In boxes of J00 ft 
be? pete 2, Tensile strength is such that even Nos. 00, 0, |, 2, 

: 3,4 & 5. 


in the finest gut there is a wide 
margin of safety. 









— 





Three tubes ina box. 
Requires Gxternal 


at? 2 Sterilisation. 
Descriptive literature on request to 


the sole distributors - 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


48 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 
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‘UMBROSE”_” 


Regs stered Trade Mark, ) 


(Shadow Meal ) 


A specially prepared Barium meal of 
highest purity for internal administration. 


In three sizes 


‘UMBROSE’ No. 1 - - 
‘UMBROSE’ No.2 - - 


Upanes A eae : Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


per dozen meals respectively. 37 Lombard St., GAS Vere St., W.t, 


Sole Manufacturers : 
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An advance in the treatment 
of Kala-Azar, Filariasis, 
Bilharzia, Leishmaniasis, 
Trypanosomiasis, and 
other tropical diseases. 


“STIBENYL” contains 36% of antimony 

and is in the form of ‘a powder readily 

‘soluble in water. It is the sodium salt of 

p-acetylaminophenylstibinic acid C,H,O. 

NH. C,H... Sb.O.(OH),, and is only one 

fourth as toxic as Tartar Emetic. The 

rapidity of its action in Kala-~Azar and 

other tropical diseases is remarkable. 

Stibenyl is put up in “Azoule” form for 

Descriptive ‘| hypodermic use. It is generally given 

Literature intravenously, and doses up to 0'8 grm. 

and Prices may be injected with safety. Each 

on request | batch is physiologically tested for toxicity 
to the sole ) before being sent out. 


distributors 


Allen & Hanburys | 


Tt. | See article by Dr. Philip Manson- 
: Bahr, D.S.O.,, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
i Vere St, W. 1. on “The Treatment of Human 


Trypanosomiasis and Kala-Azar” 


published in The Lancet, 24/7/20. 
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PIONEERS AND EMPIRE BUILDERS: No. 95 
FOURTH PERIOD, circa 8000 to 2500 B.C. 


The Schick 
Reaction 


By means of the Schick Test it is possible to determine 
whether individuals are susceptible to or immune_ from 
diphtheria. In the susceptible, moreover, immunity to 
diphtheria can be produced by the injection of a toxin- 
antitoxin mixture. The community has, therefore, in its hands 
a method of abolishing diphtheria, if it chooses to use it. 


In epidemics of the disease the test is of the greatest value ; 
the whole population of a school, for example, can be tested , 
and separated in twenty-four hours into two groups, the 
immune being allowed to continue school activities, while the 
susceptible are kept under observation by the bacteriologist. 


In cases of sore throat, where the clinical diagnosis of 
diphtheria is in doubt, the test may, under certain circum- 
stances, be used to establish a clear diagnosis. 


The following products for carrying out the Schick Test are now available; 


‘Wellcome’ Brand Diphtheria Antitoxin (Schick Test) 
‘Wellcome’ Brand Heated Diphtheria Toxin (Schick Control) 


Each product is issued in hermetically-sealed phials of Ashe 


at 2/- per set of two phials 


“Pie BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO., LONDON 
rl NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN MILAN 
SHANGHAI BUENOS AIRES BOMBAY 


All communications intended for the Head Office should be addressed to SNOW HILL BUILDINGS. CONDON, (ce 


London Exhibition Room: 54, Wigmore Street, W. 


EXAMPLES OF OBJECTS WHICH SHOW THAT THE NEOLITHIC PEOPLE 
OF DIFFERENT REGIONS IN EUROPE HELD INTERCOURSE WITH EACH 
OTHER AND WERE THE PIONEERS ‘OF COASTAL NAVIGATION, AND OF 
THE EARLIEST TRADE ROUTES.—No vestiges have come to light of sea-going 
vessels belonging to the New Stone Age, but such vessels must have existed because there 
are many signs of intercourse which could have been achieved by no other means. It is 
thought that the longer dug-out canoes—perhaps several lashed together—may have been used 
for the purpose, and that Neolithic tribes may have ventured in them to cross from the 
Continent to England and from England to Ireland. By the end of the Neolithic Period there 
was universal intercourse—maritime and terrestrial—by which were brought together the 
products of Northern and Western Europe, of Africa, and of Asia. Beads of amber from the 
Baltic, such as the first three beginning at the left of the objects here reproduced, are found 
scattered over Europe; their diffusion began in Neolithic times. The next are beads of English 
jet found on the Continent. Beads of callais or caleite follow; these are of uncertain 
provenance, but they are found in large numbers, especially in Brittany, the Iberian Peninsula 
and Provence, in circumstances implying importation and appearing to be related to the 


maritime commerce of the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts—for they are not found in Ce 





ntral Europe. Evidence of 


direct intercourse between the west of Sweden and England is 


have come only from the West. 





considered to be afforded by the presence in Scandinavia of 
pottery like the example above, which, it is maintained, could. 


CULTURE PHASE: NEOLITHIC. 
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PIONEERS AND EMPIRE BUILDERS: No. 96 
FOURTH PERIOD, circa 8000 to 2500 B.C, 





For Prophylaxis 
ana. 6 L-reatment of 
@oryzal lntections 


weeWobELGOME 4 
Coryza Vaccine, No. 4 





















a Tecate eee | fe ge 
ee Prepared with the utmost scientific 
= | care, under ideal conditions and 
| | a 
Bees fococons, (Mixed) | expert supervision. 

(140 millions of each) j; . . 

| Pe a, | Contains those organisms most 

| Bacillus Hoffman | frequently found in Coryzal 

| Bacillus Friedlander | infections. 

Micrococcus Catarrhalis | . 

. | Staphylococcus (Mixed) | Always available for immediate use. 

| 0 millions of each) | Issued in phials of ,1 c.c., and in 

} | | bottles of 25 e.c. 


a 


Prepared at the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories 


Distributed by 





| BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CoO., LONDON 
: NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN MILAN 
SHANGHAI! BUENOS AIRES BOMBAY 


ea All communications intended for the Head Office should be addressed to SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


London Exhibition Room : 54, Wigmore Street, W. 


H 
MAP SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL TRADE ROUTES PIONEERED DURING THE NEW STONE AGE,—The 
products of the different regions of Europe were carried to other parts by four principal routes, Route (A) between 


{ 
\ the North Sea coast and the Mediterranean by way of the Rhine and Rhone. Long before the Phenician navigators, hardy 
| 


| mariners, had opened up route (B) from the Eastern Mediterranean by the Straits of Gibraltar to the Atlantic (the 
| route by which, later, the tin of Cornwall reached the markets of Tyre) and perhaps to S.W. England and to Ireland. Finds 


\ of amber in tombs along the Vistula and Dniester to the Black Sea, mark the course of an overland trade route (C) from 
| the Baltic, and a fourth (D) following the Elbe, the Moldau and the Danube, branched out and allowed the amber to reach 
the Adriatic, the Balkans and Greece. Itis by the Danube route that certain 


/ 


| 2 oa of the Neolithic peoples are supposed to have entered Europe, ‘‘ Rome,’’ 

| : 2 2 bo © writes a distinguished archeologist, ‘‘had not to open up all the grand 

} ee trade routes of her Empire. The monumental roads that she constructed 
B ‘z # Mp 


in durable stone replaced the paths long ago marked out during the 
a course of ages, by dint of infinite effort, by the ancient inhabitants of 


" Europe.’’ He adds that only now are these modest pathways, by which 


primitive civilisation was diffused, being patiently traced beneath the seal 






of Roman paving stones. 


CULTURE PHASE: NEOLITHIC 
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October 31st, 1920. 


A Doctor says: 


a fe Y own baby—a premature twin— born 
We by Cesarean section—and weighing 
only 34 1bs., made no progress at all 
on a most carefully prepared diet of cow's 
milk with citrate of soda. A tinned con- 
densed milk was tried for a few feeds with 
no improvement, and then milk from a special 
cow, but the child remained weak and puny 
and constantly crying. Glaxo was then 
started and the child appeared satisfied after 
the first. feed—she started to gain in weight 
and to sleep well. At six months she 1s now 
16 lbs., and cutting her teeth without difficulty.” 
(Signed) ‘MD. Dabo 














The Super-Milk , 
‘(Builds Bonnie Babies”’ 


THE GLAXO GAZETTE, 2 quarterly publication 
dealing with Dried Milk and kindred subjects, is issaed 
by the Glaxo Medical Department for the Medical Profes- 
sion only, and will he sent free each quarter on request. 


GLAXO (Medical Dept.), 


155-157, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Proprietors: Joseph Nathan & Co., Lid., 
London and New Zealand. 
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ELECTRIC COLLOIDAL METALS 


Employed by leading Physicians and Surgeons and 
in the Hospitals of France, Great Britain, &c. 


Special GOLD MEDAL at the International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. 


ELECTRARGOL | 


(ELECTRIC COLLOIDAL SILVER). 


For Hypodermice Injection— 
Boxes of 6 tubes of 5 c.c. Boxes of 3 tubes of 10 c.c. 
For Surgical use—Bottles of 50 and 100 c.c. 
Collyrium—In minim-metric special ampulle of 10 ¢.c. for 
counting drops. 


THERAPEUTICAL INDICATIONS : 


All infectious diseases and in particular 
Pneumonia, Bronchopneumonia, Typhoid, 
Typhus, Tetanus, Measles, Variola, Septicemia, 
Scarlatina, Cholera, Erysipelas, Malta Fever, 
Acute Meningitis, &c. 
‘‘Hmployed hypodermically arrests septic infective processes, 
puerperal infection, &c.”—B.M.J., Vol. I., p. 252 ; 1912. 
‘*Hlectrargol  ...... absolutely innocuous.” — Lancet, Vol. I,, 
pp. 89, 322, 684, 1344 ; 1912. 
“‘ Small-pox treated with Electrargol.”—B.M.J., Vol. II., p. 906; 1914. 
Voi. I., p. 1236; 1914. 
‘In Measles.”—LancET, Vol. I., p. 49; 1914. 
“In Plague.”—B.M.J., Vol. I., p. 1236 ; 1914. 
‘*Colloidal Silver of real service in erysipelas.”.—MEDICAL PRESS, 
Vol. I., p. 377; 1914. 


LOCAL APPLICATIONS : | 
EMPYEMA, MASTOIDITES, Mammary 


} 





Abscess, Epididymitis, Orchitis, Whitlow, 
Furunculosis, EYE DISEASES. 


Full literature sent post free on application to: F. H. MERTENS, 64, HoLBorn Viapuct, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


ELECTROSELENIUM 


(SELENIUM). Boxes of 3 tubes of 5c.c. 
Treatment of Cancer, 


ELECTROCGUPROL 


(COPPER OXIDE). 
Boxes of 6 tubes of 5c.c. Boxes of 3 tubes of 10 c.c. 
Cancer, Tuberculosis, Infectious Diseases. 


ELECTR=-He (ectromercurot) 


(MERCURY). Boxes of 6 tubes of 5 c.c. 
All forms of Syphilis. 


ELECTROMARTIOL 


(IRON). 
Boxes of 12 tubes of 2 c.c. Boxes of 6 tubes of 5c.c 
Treatment of the anemic syndrom. 
1437 


CLIN LABORATORIES PARIS.- 








Quotations from Doctors: No. 8 


“ Recently I was called to see a pneumonia case, and found the man in 
a very bad condition—disease allowed to run several days without medical 
assistance. Examination revealed complete consolidation of the lower lobe 
of right lung, severe dyspnoea, temperature 104° F., high pulse—cyanosis. 


“I left some medicine from my. pocket case—ordered a large tin of 





no wrapper on tin—only my own directions. It was correctly applied— 


patient’s son reported next day father much better. 


Following morning 


found patient greatly improved—he was restful—free from pain ; cyanosis 


gone, temperature lowered. 


$12 


Patient said : 
application was, but I am certain it saved my life. 


‘TI don’t know what the 
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Four Authorities: 













Wholesale Only 
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PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT 


1. ‘| have very elear evidenee of the fact that those 
who davelep sueh diseases as are mentioned in the 
following list have suffered for some time from 
ehronie intestinal stasis: non-speeifie arteritis 
obliterans, angina peetoris, rheumatoid arthritis, 
Stills disease, tuberele, exophthalmie goitre, 
adenoma of the thyroid, Addisons disease, Raynauds 
disease, diabetes, uleerative colitis. miecrobie 
eyanosis, dementia praecox, pernicious anaemia, 
disseminated sclerosis, paralysis So teal infective 
endocarditis,and in many instances aleoholism and 
the drug habit,and numerous forms of skin disease: 

Weer ete ee 

“The lancet 

: December 20° I9ID. pp. 1125. 

2. Liquid Paraffin, or Russian Mineral as the 
agent Which, by common consent, is ronounced 
the most sat ttony inthe treatment of these 
Gases) leo Intesunal=stasises 


: A M.Sc D.M.D. 
Chronie Intestinal Stasis” 
omans Medical Journal 
January“ I9I4, 
5."In the New Utopia.where stasis will be regarded 
aS a SIN more sinister than sedition, and surfeit 
more unseemly than sehism.......the funetion of the 
police will be the purvey ing of paraffin... . 
fo See 








o- 





“The Operative Treatment of 
Chronie Intestinal Stasis” (1918) 
. pp. 2 Ot 
4.The Silvertown Company. in particular, are 
manufacturing a fine standard product which 
answers all B.h. demands perfectly. 
“The lancet’ 2° October-I9I5. 
IF THE UTOPIAN POLICE ARE AS WELL TRAINED 
AS LONDONS, THE ONLY PARAFFIN LIQUID THEY 
WILL ADMINISTER WILL BE SILVERTOWN'S PERFECT 
“RUSSOLAX , DISTILLED AND REFINED IN ENGLAND BY 
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at  Minoco Wiare, - 
West SILVERTOWN, 
LONDON. E.16. 






















Prescribed by the Medical Profession for 35 years. 
Zhe BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL says: 
** Benger’s Food has, by its excellence, established a reputation of its own.” 


‘Bengers 1s a Food of 
highest nutrient value/ 


- palatable and most easily assimilated, 


soothing and sustaimimng. 





It 1s a/ways to be prepared with 
fresh cow's milk,1s especially assimilable 
to weakened or worn-out digestive 
systems or to persons prostrate with 
illness, decause zt contains the active 
natural digestive principles, Amylopsin 
and Trypsin. 

When prepared with fresh, new milk, both 
the Food itself, and the milk with which it is 


prepared are partially digested to any desired 
extent for easy absorption. 


This self-digestion is under control. Itis 
regulated by allowing the Food to stand 5 to45 
minutes at one stage of its preparation. Its 
progress is stopped by simply boiling up. 








jor INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED, 


is sold throughout the World bv Chemists, &c., in sealed tina 





Full particulars will be sent post free on application to 
any member of the Medical Profession 


BENGER’S FOOD Ltd.,———————— Otter Works, MANCHESTER, Eng. 
Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK (U.S.A.) 92, WILLIAM STREET. —————- SYD NEYF (N.S. W..) 117, Pitt STREET. 
Caxiidian Agents — National Drug & Chemical Co., Ltd., 34, St. Gabriel Street, MONTREAL, and depéts 
throughout Canada. 









N.B.—BENGER’S FOOD is the direct outcome of the pioneer work on digestive ferments, by 
the late Sir William Roberts, M.D.,F.R.8, and the late Mr. F. Baden Benger F.LC ,F.C.S, in 1880, 
since when it has been the premier dietetic preparation of its kind in the British Empire, 
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‘Semprolax 


THE DELICIOUS LIQUID PARAFFIN CONSERVE 





OR the many patients who refuse to take 

plain Liquid Paraffin ‘‘ Semprolax” is 

invaluable. It is a delicious conserve of honey- 

Effective Laxative like consistency and absolutely free from any oily 
for appearance or greasy taste. 


A Delicious, 


Children, Convalescents, ‘* Semprolax” contains 80% of the finest, high- 


mad viscosity Liquid Paraffin and forms a creamy 
emulsion immediately on contact with water. It 


Fastidious Patients. is thus immensely superior to the average con- 
fection which consists of coloured and flavoured 
soft paraffin and is quite immiscible with aqueous 
fluids. | 


In 6 02., 12 02., and 24 0z. Jars. Specimen Forwarded on Request. 


THE WM. BROWNING CO., LTD., Albert Works, Albert St: ‘Park’ St, 4 
ST 
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MICROSCOPICAL REAGENTS 


Specially Selected for Bacteriological Work. 
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Dry Stains; Staining Solutions ; Hardening, Fixing and Clearing Reagents ; 
Mounting Media; and Cedar Wood Oil for Oil Immersion Lenses. 





The following dry stains are guaranteed to consist of pure dye stuff, and 
are free from any kind of diluent :— . 


Ammonia Carmine, B.D.H. Erythrosin A, B.D.H., Leishman’'s Stain, B.D.H., 
Azur I, B.D.H. Erythrosin B, B.D.H. Lithia Carmine, B.D.H. 
Azur II, B.D.H. Fluorescein, B.D.H. Methylene Azure, B.D.H, 
Azur II Eosin, B.D.H. Giemsa’s Stain, B.D.H. Methylene Blue, B.D.H. 
Eosin, B.D.H. Hematein, B.D.H. Methylene Violet, B.D.H. 
Eosin Methylene Blue, B.D.H. Jenner’s Stain, B.D.H. Picrocarmine Lithia, B.D.H. 


In order to distinguish these products from ordinary commercial dyes, the letters B.D.H. 
should be used when ordering. 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES Ltd. 


(CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT), 


| 04) 22/30, Graham Street, City Road, London, N. I. 
“aun 11,0011 AOE UEE ET RR C0008 1 RR 0 0800 um EOS 
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VITAMOGEN represents a highly Concentrated 
Food, and contains Free Vitamines in a natural 
>and unchanged condition. 


VYITAMOGEN has been found invaluable in Cases of 
Depression following INFLUENZA. 





THE LANCET ANALYSIS. | Vitamogen is_ packed 
_ Moisture, 700; mineral matter, 7°50 (equal to . 9 
12°50 phosphoric acid); protein, 24°96 per cent. ; 2/9 and 5/9, or in bulk for Hospitals. 
‘sugar, 20°83; starch, 96°25; fat, 1°61; cellulose or | . : 
© fibre, 11°95. The preparation is largely soluble in daiproiune on the Vitamines will be sent upon 
? ‘cold water, the total soluble matters amounting to application to 
= 62°80 per cent. VITAMOGEN also contains, as will VITAMOGEN. Lid 

9 "9 


‘be seen from the analysis, a rich proportion of | 
phosphoric acid. | 24/26, Holborn, London, E.C. 1, 


in. two sizes— 





Strongly Recommended in: 


INFLUENZA & LA GRIPPE 


For the headache, pain, and general soreness give a five-grain Antikamnia Tablet crushed with a little 
water; if the pain is very severe two tablets should be given. Repeat every 2or3 hours as required. 
One single ten-grain dose is often followed by complete relief. 


NEURALGIA 


In the Treatment of Neuralgia and Myalgic Pains Antikamnia Tablets are not only palliative, but, along 
with other measures, assist in ultimate cures; they also have a field of use in Rheumatic and Gouty 
Affections. In Neurasthenia, Hysteria, and Migraine they are a valuable adjuvant to the other recognised 


therapeutic measures. 
LARYNGEAL COUGH 


Frequently remains after an attack of La Grippe, and has been found stubborn to yield to treatment. 
There is an irritation of the larynx, huskiness, and a dry and wheezing cough, usually worse at night. 
The prolonged and intense paroxysms of coughing are controlled by ANTIKAMNIA & CODEINE TABLETS, 
and with the cessation of the coughing the laryngeal irritation subsides. 

Antikamnia Tablets are the least depressing of all the drugs that can exercise so extensive a control 
of pain, and also least dist bing to the digestive and other organic functions. 


Analgesic. Antipyretic. Anodyne. 


Antikamnia Preparations in l-oz. packages only. 


JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS & SONS Lid, 


46-47, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 
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LISTERINE 


A Non-Poisonous, Unirritating Antiseptic Solution 








Agreeable and satisfactory alike to the Patient, the Physician, the Surgeon and the 
Nurse. Listerine has a wide field of usefulness, and its unvarying quality assures like 
results under like conditions. _ 

Listerine is a saturated solution of boric acid and volatile antiseptic oils, miscible 
with water in any proportion without precipitation or separation of its constituents. 
It is successfully prescribed 

As a wash and dressing for wounds; 
As a gargle, spray or douche; 
As a deodorant and antiseptic lotion; 
As an antizymotic in disorders of digestion. — 

Operative and accidental wounds heal rapidly under the Listerine dressing, as it does 
not destroy tissue cells or retard the natural process of repair. ; 

In catarrhal and inflammatory conditions of mucous surfaces, Listerine is dependably 
antiseptic and also forms an excellent vehicle for applying other especially indicated 
medicaments. ; 

Topical antiseptic medication is conveniently provided by the application of Listerine. 
It is sometimes used in full strength by atomization in treating various forms of 
dermatitis, extending over large surfaces. 


In disorders of digestion, notably choleraic diarrhoas occurring in infants and 
children, Listerine forms the basic ingredient of many prescriptions. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. | 
British Agents—S. Maw, Son & Sons, Ltd., 7-12 Aldersgate Street, London, E.O. 1. 











Why should Doctors specify 
MARSHALL’S “L” BRAND — 


: 


when they buy LYSOL ? 


Because the quality of the Antiseptic they use 
is of great importance. It is essential that 
the article shall be of the highest standard. 


MARSHALL’S LYSOL has this distine- 


tion, and Doctors should be certain to obtain 
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Of all Uhemists. this brand from their chemists. LYSOL 
| & 2S ; : ; ; 
oo bottle. is the finest antiseptic known to science. 


Send Postcard for Free Sample and learn more about it. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR HOSPITALS. © \- ; 
——_——————  eeeSSSSSSSSSMMSSMMs 


LYSOL LIMITED, RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 10. 
ee TES 
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A Great Advance in Soap Chemistry. 


As a result of sixteen years of strenuous work in chemical research and its practical application, 
h ‘‘Sapon ” Soap—a British Invention, developed with British Capital—has been perfected. 

rT It is the greatest advance in the chemistry of Soap since that article was first manufactured. 
| Ordinary Soap consists of Fat deglycerined and saponified with Caustic Soda. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


“SAPON” SOAPS 


are derived from Carbohydrates which, when treated by the Company’s patented process, yield Ammonia, 
Methylamine, and Trimethylamine. These Nitrogenous compounds are highly emulsifying agents, and do 
NOT combine with Lime or Magnesia Salts in water, as all fat-derived soaps do. Hence, no ‘‘ scum 2 OT 
insoluble lime soap is formed, even in the hardest water, when ‘‘ Sapon ” Soap is used. 


S. A. SHORTER, Esq.,'D.Sc., of Leeds University, says of ‘‘ Sapon”’ Soaps :— 


‘‘ They contain ‘surface active’ colloids, whose ‘surface activity’ greatly exceeds that of an ordinary fat 
soap, and that therefore it fulfils in an extremely satisfactory manner the fundamental condition for 
detergent action.” 


Skin Diseases. 


The Amines and Amido bodies in ‘‘Sapon”’ Soap are readily soluble in water. They are germicidal but 
non-injurious owing to their colloid nature. Besides their efficiency as cleansers, they have a wonderfully 
sedative action. This action is intensified by the addition of 10% of saponified Birch Root Tar in 


“SHKPON” RUSSIAN TAR SOAP. 


A member of the Medical Profession writes :— 
‘‘T find your Russian Tar Soap gives wonderful results in irritable skin diseases, such as Scabies, 
Eezema, Pruritus, Insect Bites, Acne, &c.” 


The following is the best method of application: Moisten the Soap, rub it on the part affected, and 
allow it to dry on the skin. 
Vermin will not touch skin washed with wonderful Russian Tar Soap. 


Free Sampies will be sent to any Member of the Medical Profession on receipt of a postoard to :— 


“SAPON” SOAPS, LIMITED, Sapon House, London Bridge, E.C. 4. 
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IE Syrupus 
Hypophosphitum 


A concentrated mineral pabulum, possessing unrivalled thera- 
peutic properties in all Wasting Diseases, which have been 


Fellows’ 





termed ‘‘Demineralizations’’ by modern clinicians. 


Supplies the organism with those indispensable mineral elements: 


Manganese Potassium Sodium Calcium Iron 
together with the dynamic action of quinine and strychnine. 


“THE STANDARD TONIC.” 
Samples and Literature upon request. 


FELLOWS MEDICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


26 Christopher Street 
New York 
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OXYGEN SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Apparatus for the Therapeutic Administration of Oxygen, 
LIVERY. 
IMMEDIATE reas as designed by J.S. Haldane, F.R.S, Man 


Breathing Apparatus for work in poisonous atmospheres. 


Oxygen Apparatus for high altitudes (Flying and 
| Mountaineering), 3 


Oxygen in cylinders. | Liquid Oxygen in Metal Vacuum Flasks. 
Oxygen Regulators (reducing valves), etc., etc. 
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SIEBE, GORMAN & Co., LTD., 
187, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘'S1EBe, Lamp Lonpon.” _ Telephone No.: Hop 3401 (2 lines) 





For Flat Feet and Weak Insteps 


Doctors recommend 


THE SALMON ODY 


Wonderful Spiral Spring 


BALL-AND-SOCKET TRUSS ARCH SUPPORT 


If you have a difficult case of Hernia 
send your patient to be properly fitted with a 
Patent 


SALMON ODY, LTD., 7, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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, : LE N-SPHYEMOMA NOMETER 


1 SPHYGMOMANOMETER 


(BRITISH MAKE) 


Full Particulars sent on Application, or the 
Instrument can be had on 14 days’ Approbation. 


Price... 4 #4 4 oO. 


The Surgical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


% SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS to the WAR OFFICE, &c., 
% 83-85, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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SUPERIOR ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. FAST WOVEN EDGES. 
Extremely Elastic, but contains no Rubber. : 

valuable for binding, Displaces rubber and elastic web. More durable and one-third the coat.. The Nerwiek 

pe Bandag ae wool, will provide warmth, and do not absorb grease readily, Self-clinging and 

self-adjusting. Perfectly cleansed, sterilised, and resiliency entirely restored by washing in hot, soft water 

(with addition of a little soap). The edges will not fray out nor ravel. Made and supplied to the leading 


wholesale houses, neatly wrapped in labelled packages. Commended by the medical and nursing professions, 
‘Send for prices and samples to the esz¢ manufacturers— 
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The Norwich Crape,Co, (1856) Lid. (*dei"), Norwich, Eng f 
~ Provincial Belling ‘Agente, Freese & Moon, Ltd, oo. ermondsey, Birect. London Be ee = 
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WOLSEY FOR REAL SERVICE 


Best to wear—hbest to recommend 


At least three features of Wolsey 
U 


nderwear deserve the special con- 
sideration of practitioners and nurses, 


who may frequently be charged with 


the responsibility of making underwear- 
recommendations to their patients. 


Wolsey is PURE WOOL. Not only that, but 
Wolsey Wool is selected with infinite care by 
men who are happily in the position of being 
able to choose the best. By that we mean the 
most elastic, soft, absorbent, sound-stapled 
wool. The Wolsey Company, being their 
own spinners, are further able to see that 
at this stage of manufacture the beast qralities 
of the wool are preserved and developed. 

Wolsey is HYGIENIC. All Wolsey Underwear 


is manufactured in modern sanitary factories 
—not re-spun from woollen materials — by 


healthy British workers, under conditions of 
scrupulous cleanliness. The wool being new, 
Wolsey is free from all risk of impurity 
or infection. Every stage of manufacture 
tends to cleanse and purify it still further. 


Wolsey gives SERVICE. Despite the more or 
less high price of Wolsey, the Service Wolsey 
yields makes it an incomparable investment. 
Its great absorbency, protective power, comfort 
in wear, behaviour in the wash (you get new 
Wolsey free if any garment shrinks) have 
already earned for it the greatest patronage 
accorded to any brand of underwear in the 
world. There is absolutely no 
finer money-value. 


The manufacturers are again able 
to undertake the making of Special 
Sizes for people of ultra-unusual 
build. Orders for these Special 
Sizes should preferably be placed 
through the customary retailers. 





Wolsey is sold by all good Hosiers, Outfitters, and Stores, but any difficulty in obtaining will 
promptly be adjusted by sending a card to the Manufacturers, WOLSHY LTD., LEICESTER. 
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FRONT VIEW 


An 


on common sense lines whereby the | 





viscera 


Kindly communicate with 


WALTON & CURTIS, LTD. 


(The Patentees) 
8, Old Cavendish Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Sole Directors : 
H. BE. Curtis, L. V. CURTIS. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 1608. 
Telegrams: MAYFAIR 1608. 


GURTIS ABDOMINAL SUPPORT 


whole of the weight of the abdominal 


leaving the hips perfectly free. 





THE | 


EFFICIENCY AND COMFORT 


abdominal support constructed 


is transferred to the sacrum 





BACK VIEW 
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Linctus Heroin1, 

—— Pini et——— 

Terpini Hydratis 
Seer Gl) ok ecoree 


‘Terpin. Hydrat-7...0:. gr. i 

Heroin. Hydrochlor ... gr. 1/4 

OL“ Pinte Ree q.s. 

Vehicultimes.2cc2:.-2.07 ad. 31 
DOSE: - 3i. 


palatable and most agreeable 
A preparation, the sedative 
effects of which are not marred 

by untoward reactions. 


‘The pharmacy of Terpin. Hydrate 
‘‘seems to be much misunderstood if 
‘‘one may judge by the liquid prepara- 
‘tions on the market purporting to 
‘*contain amounts of Terpin. Hydrate 
‘‘impossible to be held in solution by 
‘*the alcoholic strength of the prepara- 
‘‘tion. It requires about 40% of alcohol 
‘‘in the finished preparation to hold in 
‘* solution an amount of Terpin. Hydrate 
‘“corresponding to one grain to each 
‘fluid drachm,’’—United States Dis- 

pensatory (20th Edition, page 1122). 


Special care has been taken to ensure 
the attainment of the full therapeutic 
contents in stable solution, although 
the alcohol content does not exceed 
24%. 

Linct. Heroini, Pini et Terpini Hyd. 
—Boots—is put up in 1-lb, and 6-lb. 
bottles (for the use of the medical 
profession only), at 8/9 and 50/- 
respectively (including bottles). 


PREPARED BY 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturing Chemists and 
Makers of Fine Chemicals, 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Obtainable through all Branches of Boots The Chemists, 


or direct from Nottingham. 


SIR JESSE BOOT. Chairman. 
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SCIENTIFIC NUTRITION 
V. 


HAPH AZARD ZARD FEEDING| 





THE NEW VITALISING FOOD 


has been proved by exhaustive olen tests. 


‘to contain 


Vitamine, Fat-Soluble A, Growth Promoting4 
_Vitamine, Water-Soluble B, Antineuritic _ 
Vitamine, Water-Soluble C, Antiscorbutic 


VITMAR represents a great advance in the 
science of dietetics and the supersession of © 
hit-or-miss methods of invalid feeding. 


| VITMAR is invaluable: to the doctor in the - 


treatment of backward and delicate children. It 
contains a high proportion of vitamine-contain- 
ing fat, rendered easily digestible by complete 
emulsification. An eggspoonful after meals 
every day. The flavour is pleasant; children 
take it with avidity. 


Manufactured only by | 
CALLARD & CO. (Food Specialists), 


(CALLARD, STEWART & Watt LTD.) 


74, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1. 
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(CisH260) 
THE ACTIVE PRINCIPLE OF SANDALWOOD OIL 


ROE Used with Con- 
ee spicuous success 
<i in Gonorrhea, 
Cystitis, Vesical 
Catarrh, &c. : 
Does not Produce 
: Backache : 





DIRECTIONS : 
10 to 12 capsules daily. 








* 


ASTIER LABORATORIES : 
45, Rue du Docteur Blanche, 
PARIS. 

For Samples and Literature address : 


WILCOX, JOZEAU & CO., 49, Haymarket, - 
LONDON, S.W. 


AUSTRALASIA—Messrs. Joubert & Joubert, 552, Flinders 
St., MELBOURNE. CanapA—Rougier Bros.. 63, Notre 
Dame St. East, MONTREAL. INDIA — Messrs. The 
Anglo-French Drug Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 460, BomBay; 

[ P.O. Box 86, CaLcuTTa; 171, Broadway, MADRAS. 
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Darkness 


is bad 


for PH COENTAT CREAM 
timid MADE IN i 


2. { 

° 
Every property necessary to secure 
l J Gu } efficient cleanliness and thorough 
: mouth sanitation has been carefully 
considered in, the compounding of 


dispel it Kolynos Dental Cream. 
use it on the dry 


As recommended, 


Cdl ‘CA brush in its most concentrated form. 
Kolynos then slowly becomes diluted 
with saliva. This action is both inten- 

As the quantity 


P C S tional and important. , 
A Cf E of lather gradually increases, any fatty 
film on the teeth will be emulsified 

and washed away together with the 


Nl IG destroyed and detached bacteria. Thus 
the teeth and all the tissues of the mouth 
are left in an unusually clean condition. 


On request a Physician’s Package will 
be gladly sent to you free of charge. 


yp 


— 


Rolyngs, Inc., 156-157, Aldersgate St., London, E.C.4 
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CEDRUS 
ATLANTICA ih y 22 emt eo 
in combination with 
Camphorate of 
Urotropine. 


See Pd STANDARD 
SANTAL OIL SALINE 


In the = 3 ee We Pons, st 
, EFFERVESCENT © 


TREATMENT | AXATIVE : “SALINE COMBINATION. 


OF 
DISEASES ieee ese 
OF THE 
URINARY 


TRACT. agen 
No Eructations or Bristol-Myers Co.. 


Gastric Disturbance. 
Soar: New York 


FORMULAS, PARTICULARS, 
AND PRICES FROM— 


MODERN PHARMACALS, itera ic ‘ oe 
. erature and Samples on request to 
48, Mortimer Street, LONDON, W.1. THoMAS CHRISTY & COMPANY, 
"Phone: Museum 564. ‘Tele. :‘* Pharmacals, Wesdo, London.’ 4, 10 & 12, Old Swan Lane, 
Upper Thames Street, London, Bugland, 


Tr Sora Per 
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ELIXIR CRESOLIS c. HEROIN CO 


—- Gale’s 





An excellent and palatable combination: Syr. Pini 


Cresolat., Glycerophosphates, Heroin, Demulcents, &c. 
A most useful preparation for Winter and Phthisical Cough. 


UNG RUBEFACIENS 
Gale’s 


An excellent Counter-irritant. 
Highly recommended for Muscular Rheumatism ; and also 
to be rubbed on the chest night and morning in the early 
stages of cold. 














LIQUOR CRESOLIS CO. 








Gale’s Lysol 


A reliable preparation for forming germicidal solutions for 
Surgical and ordinary disinfecting purposes, 





Price List and Pill Catalogue on application. 


GALE & COMPY., Ltd., 


WHOLESALE CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. (Estab. 1786.) 


15, BOUVERIE ST., FLEET ST., LONDON, E.G. 


Tel. Ad.: ‘° DREADNOUGHT, LONDOX.” ‘Phone : 898 HOLEORN, 
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Virginia S Civaratter 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw the atten- 

tion of connoisseurs to **PERFECTOS’? No. 2 

( igarettes. They are distinguished by a superb 

delicacy, the result of a matchless blend of the 
Finest Virginia Tobacco. 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger cigarette 
of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of the Imperial Tooacco Wo. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


CS at ae 
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CALLARD’S 
DIABETIC 
FOODS 


ARE 
RELIABLE 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND ANALYSES. 
Patients receive every attention. 


CALLARD & CO. (Food Specialists) 
(Callard, Stewart & Watt Ltd.),' 
74, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 1. ~ 


A VALUABLE DIET - 
for Nursing & Expectant Mothers. 


Made into Milk Gruel, ROBINSON’S ‘ Patent ’”’ 

GROATS is most useful in enabling mothers to 

nurse their infants. It promotes a free secretion 

and improves the nutriment of the milk. It 

may also be prescribed with advantage to 
expectant mothers, 


For 
INVALIDS 
& the AGED 


Also a splendid Food for 
INFANTS when WEANED. 


The importance of ROBINSON’S wt is an ideal 
‘Patent’? GROATS as a diet | Breakfast and 
for Weaned babies has been | Supper food, 
widely recognised by the medical beng delicious 
profession. Used with milk, it in flavour, 
contains all the elements of | ourishing and 

bone, muscle, nerve and fat, easily digested, 


Nearly 100 Years’ Reputation First introduce 
J. & J. COLMAN, Ltd., NORWICH 


(with which is incorpora' 
‘ KEEN, ROBINSON & Co., Ltd., LONDON). 





















ORAL SEPSIS. 


“EUMENTHOL 
JUJUBES” 


(HUDSON) 
Made in Australia. 





A Gum pastille containing the active con- 
stituents of well-known Antiseptics, Euca- 
lyptus Polybractea (a well-rectified Oil free 
from aldehydes (especially valeric aldehyde), 
which make themselves unpleasantly notice- 
able in crude oils by their tendency to produce 
coughing), Thymus Vulg., Pinus Sylvestris, 
Mentha Arv., with Benzo-borate of Sodium, 
&e., they exhibit the antiseptic properties in 
a fragrant and efficient form. Non-coagulant 
antiseptic and prophylactic, reducing sensi- 
bility of mucous membrane. 


THE LANCET says :— 

‘‘In the experiments tried the Jujube proved to be as 

effective bactericidally as is Creosote.” 
Mr. W. A. DIXON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Public Analyst of Sydney, after making exhaustive tests, says :— 

‘‘There is no doubt but that ‘EHumenthol’ Jujubes have a 
wonderful effect in the destruction of bacteria and prevent- 
ing their growth. ...... I have made a comparative test of 
‘Humenthol’ Jujubes and Creosote, and find that there is 
little difference in their bactericidal action.” 

i THE PRACTITIONER says:— 

‘*They are recommended for use in cases of oral sepsis, a 
condition to which much attention has been called in recent 
years as a source of gastric troubles and general constitutional 
disturbance, and are also useful in tonsillitis, pharyngitis, &c.” 


THE AUSTRALASIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE states :— 
‘‘Should prove of great service.” 


Lonpon AGENTS :— 
Wholesale :—F. NEWBERY & SONS, Ltd, 
; 27 & 28, Charterhouse Square. 
FREE SAMPLES forwarded to Physicians on recetpt of 
professional card by F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd. 
Retail: W. F. PASMORE, Chemist, 320, Regent Street, W. 


Manufactured by G: INGLIS HUDSON, Chemist 
FOR 


HUDSON’S EUMENTHOL CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


Marufacturing Chemists, 31, Bay Street, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


Distillers of Eucalyptus Oil Rectified by Steam 
Distillation. 


ie Manufacturers of Pure Eucalyptol (Cineoi). J 





PROTEIN NERVE FOOD. 


- A PURE CASEIN FOOD containing 84% Proteid with Organic Phosphate 


Usefulin Neurasthenia, Neuritis, & all cases of Impaired Nerve Activity, 
In Boxes, 1/6, 2/6, and 4/6. Vide Lancet, March 9th, 1912, p. €58, 
Prepared by R. HOGG & SON, 1,Southwick-st.& 40,Connaught-st.,Hyde Pk, 


CAPSICUM 


“GAMGEE TISSUE” 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


ROBINSON & SONS, Limited, 
Chesterfield, 
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For the use of the Medical Profession Only. 


BOTS PRODUCTS 
Mercury Injection 


ANAESTHETIC 


So — 


10 minims contain one grain of Metallic 





Mercury in a finely divided form, together 
with Benzamine Lactate 1/10 grain. 


Calomel Cream 


ANAESTHETIC 


10 minims contain one-half grain of Calomel 





in a finely divided form, together with 
Benzamine Lactate 1/10 grain. 


STERILE ANTISYPHILITIC PRODUCTS 
FOR INTRAMUSCULAR INJECTION. 


These preparations are relatively painless in practice, 
and while retaining their medicaments in a finely divided 
form for an indefinite time, are still sufficiently fluid 
at ordinary temperature to be ready for instant use. 








@ 











BOOTS PRICES - 
PURE DRUG CO. 
LIMITED 
guarantee these preparations | OZ. - 2/6 
to conform with the 
declaration of formule 
on the labels. 8 OZ. i 15/- 


© 


Supplies of BOOTS SPECIALITIES 

may be obtained through any of the 600 

Branches of BOOTS THE CHEMISTS. 
CO) 


PREPARED BY— 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd., 


Manufacturing Chemists and 
Makers of Fine Chemicals, 


NOTTINGHAM,—— ENGLAND. 
SIR JESSE BOOT, Chairman. 
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~ ASTRAL INTENSIFIER 


Reduces your Lighting Account, 
Gives greater Light. 


ECONOMY. - EFFICIENCY. 


FARADAY HOUSE REPORTS— 


‘‘The Illumination vertically below the 

lamp at a distance of 3 ft. was found to be 

24.0 foot candles. With the same lamp | 
but without the Intensifier the Illumina- 
tion was-only 0.7 foot candles. The 
Illumination by this lamp in this direc- 
tion with the ‘ASTRAL INTENSIFIER’ 
is therefore 344 times GREATER.” 


UNBREAKABLE. 
NO GLARE. 


SELF-ADJUSTING. 
DOES NOT TARNISH 


THE LANCET (4th Dec.) says — 

‘The light is well diffused and agreeable 
to the eye. The increased illumination 
suggests the application of the Intensifier 
in medical and surgical practice, in the 
consultant’s room, and in the hospital 
ward and operating theatre. 


PRICE 3/6 


OVERSEAS CONTRACTS, LTD. 
72-84, Oxford St., W.1. 





a 


‘BURBERRYS’ HALF-PRICE SALE 


December and January. ; 


WEATHERPROOFS, OVERCOATS, SUITS, Ready for Use or to 
Measure in certain cloths. 
A CLEAN 8WEEP OF ACCUMULATED STOCK. 
NO PROFIT SEEKING, 


Als> a large selection of Men’s Outfitting, together with PIE HK 
SILKS at Half and less than Half Usual piibae™ ee 


Call or write for Men's and Women’s complete Sale Catalogue. 
BURBERRYS _ Ltd. Haymarket S.W. 1 





LONDON 


i. ISAACS & CO’S. 


DISPENSING BOTTLES AND VIALS 


_ Plain or Graduated. 
BLUE LOTION BOTTLES- Lettered “Not to be Taken.” 
CORKS - - for 6 and 8 oz. Bottles and Vials. 


106, MIDLAND ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. 4. 
_Established 100 Years. — 


74, CHANCERY LANE, HOLBORN, LONDON 
and at 92, Queen Street, E.C, 4 
HIRE BUY, EXCHANGE, 
REPAIR, AND 
HASY HIRE PURCHASE. 
all makes of Typewriters and Duplicators. 
Authors’ MSS. and Circular Letters 
typed by return of post. 
Write Dept. 26. Tel.: Holborn 4810, 
Temporary Typists Sent Out. std 188). 


BOTTLES 


DISPENSING BOTTLES. Poisons & white Vials, 


Cheapest House in the Trade. 


HEN RY S AMSON Stoneham Glass Works, 
T 





TAYLOR’S ror TYP 


DESKS & TABLES 








UPPER CLAPTON, E, 5. 
TELEPHONK—DALSTON 2935, 


SELL 
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[|] miversity of 
KING’S COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF BAOTERIOLOGY. 


EVENING CLASS JANUARY TO MARCH. a4 
A Course on Practical and Clinical Bacteriology, consisting of Nine 


Psntares. Demonstrations, and Practical Work, will be held on Tuesday 
evening, €-8, commencing January 18th. Fee £44s. Namesshould be — 


sent in as soon as possible to the Secretary. 


H ospital 
HONORARY MEDICAL STAFF. 


Surgeons. Out-patients. 
Mr. T. JEFFERSON FAULDER. Wednesday, 2 P.M. 
W. H. KELSON. Friday, 2 P.M. 


Mr. GEORGE W. BapGERow. ; Monday, 2 P.M. 


Tuesday, 6 P.M. 
Dr. IRw1In Moore. Friday, 6.30 P.m. 
Mr. LionEL COLLEDGE. Tuesday, 2 P.M. 
Mr. G. W. Dawson. 


Thursday, 2 P.M. 
Assistant Surgeons. ~™ 
Mr, GILBERT OHUBB. ~~ - 


for Diseases of the Throat, 


Golden-square, London, W. 





Operations. 
Thursday, 10 a.M. | 
Friday, 9.30 a.m. 


Wednesday, 9 A.M. 


Tuesday, 2 P.M. 
~ Thursday. 2 P.M. 
Tuesday, 10 a.m. 


Tuesday, 2 P.M. ~Friday,2 P.M. . 
Saturday, 10 a.m. 
Monday, 2 P.M. 
« Tuesday, 6 P.M. 
( Saturday, 10 a.m. 
Wednesday, 2 P.M. | 
~ Thursday, 2 P.M. -Thursday, 10 a.m. 
Friday, 2 P.M. ' 
Tuesday, 2 P.M. 
<« Thursday, 2 P.M. 
Friday, 6.30 P.M. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. ; 
Clinical instruction in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Disease is 
given daily in the Out-patient Department from 2 to 5 p.m. on 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 6.30 to 9 p.m. Major operations are 
performed at the times specified above, and minor operations by the 
Assistant Surgeons. 
The Hospital contains 60 beds for In-Patients. 
Patient attendance of over 60,000 yearly. 
Practitioners and Medical Students are admitted to the Practice of 
the Hospital and from among them Clinical Assistants are chosen, 
whose duty it is to assist the member of the staff to whom they are 
appointed. 
For further information apply to the Dean— 


Monday, 2 P.M. ) 
\ 


Mr. F. J. CLEMINSON. Monday, 10 a.m. 


Mr. J. D. OLIVER. 


Mr. T. H. Just. | Weanestay, 10°4,M. 


There is also an Out- 


LIONEL COLLEDGE. 


CANCER. 
The Special Public and Private Wards for the 
NON-OPERATING TREATMENT OF CANCER at 


the BATTERSEA GENERAL HOSPITAL (Anti-Vivi-. 


section Hospital) will be RE-OPENED on January Ist, 1921. 
All information regarding charges, &c., can be obtained 

from the SECRETARY. Offices: 31, Prince of Wales-road, 

Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 


York Road (General Lying-in) 
HOSPITAL, Lambeth, S.E. Established 1765. 
Patrons: H.M. The Queen and H.M. Queen Alexandra. 





London. 
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Medical Students and qualified Practitioners admitted to the Practice _ 


of this Hospital. 
Telephone: 794 Central. For rules, fees, &c., apply 
Rose E, Wuyrs, Secretary. 





QUEEN GHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL AND 


MIDWIFERY TRAINING SCHOOL, Marylebone, N.W. 1. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS and QUALIFIED PRACTITIONERS 
admitted to the Practice of this Hospital. Unusual opportunities are 
afforded of seeing Obstetrical Complications and Operative Midwifery 
about one-half of the total admissions being primiparous cases. 


PUPILS TRAINED FOR MIDWIVES AND MONTHLY NURSES. 
On being found competent each pupilis awarded a certificate of efficiency 


SPECIAL PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATION OF CENTRAL 
MIDWIVES BoARD. 





CERTIFICATES AWARDED as required by the various Examining . 


Bodies. 


For rules, fees, &e., apply ARTHUR Warts, Secretary. | 


OF LONDON MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 
(formerly City of London Lying-in Hospital) 
. MIDWIFERY SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS admitted to HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. ~ 


PUPILS TRAINED as MIDWIVES and MONTHLY NURSES, 
in accordance with Central Midwives Board regulations. 


CERTIFICATES awarded as required by Examining Bodies. 


3 PRIVATE WARDS for PAYING PATIENTS. 
For Prospectus apply to 












RALPH B. CANNINGS, Secretary. 
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Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. | LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINIGAL MEDICINE 


The next Course of Instruction will be conducted in the new labora- SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL, Greenwich, §.E. 10. 
tories of the School. Next Course will commence January 10th, 1921. 


The date of the D.T.M. Hxamination is March 29th, 1921. "For further 




























































iculars apply to the Secretary, School of Tropical Medicine, 


A COURSE OF OPERATIVE SURGERY, suitable for Candidates 
niversity of Liverpool. 


for the FINAL FELLOWSHIP 
MONDAY, JANUARY 3rp, 1921. Fee £10 10s. 

Those wishing to join the C 
Acting Dean. 


| POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, west tonpon nosprrar, 


Hammersmith-road, W.—For Prospectus apply the Dean. 
ee ee ee 


DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 
[the Royal Institute of Public Health. 


The Course of Instruction for the Degrees and Diplomas in Public 


Health, with the necessary Laboratory Work, can commence at any 
time. 


The Principal will be pleased to interview intending Candidates for 
- the purposes of advice. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 37, Russell- 
square, W.C.1. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


PADDINGTON, W. 2. 
(University of London.) 





Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
EDINBURGH. 
0. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Principal. 
The SPRING TERM begins on JANUARY 1l1ru. 
Full particulars from F, P. MILLiGan, W.S., Secretary. 





[_p-teading for the Adult Deat. 





lessons. References to Aurists. Moderate fees.—Miss Brent, Flat 2, 
63, Bryanston-street, W. 1. 


Medical Hypnotism and Curative 








SUGGESTION.—Instruction given to Medical Men by experi- 
FINAL F.R.C.S. COURSE. enced operator.—Address, No. 495, THe LANCET Office, 423, Strand, 
‘ A Short Course for the Special Examination in February next will | W.C. 2. 
begin on Monday, Jan. 3rd, 1921, and will he conducted as follows :— 
Mr. Clayton Greene ... ) Clinical Surgery, cases selected in 
Mr. Maynard Smith ... § Wards, 
Mr. Fitzwillliams Rs : . 
7 *** (Tutorial Classes, Demonstrations 
ae ag Cope... of Museum specimens, and selected 
Mr. Bryan abo win 2 cases in the O.P. Department. 
Mr. Bourne ... ... ... Surgery of Female Pelvis, 
H Mr. Kenneth Lees ... Surgery of Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
i : § Commentaries on selected cases, 
Mr. Handfield-Jones... 2 and Clinical Demonstrations. 
Prof. Frazer . «. Surgical Anatomy. 
Pe, Dr. Kettle ... ... ... Surgical Pathology and Histology. 
Dr. Freeman... .... Immunity and Bacteriology. 
| Fee £1010s. Time-table on application to the School Secretary. 
C. M. Witson, M.D., Dean. 
pS SON, MU, Van. 
_ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
i} 


Are you preparing for any Medical or 
Surgical Examination. 





DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Professor—Hrenry R. KENwoop, O.M.G., M.B., D.P.H., F.R.S.E., 
Medical Officer and Public Analyst for the Borough of Stoke 


| Newington; Medical Officer of Health and Education, Bedfordshire 
County Council, &c. 


Send Coupon below for our valuable 
publication. 


Guide to Medical Examinations’ 


The Examinations of the Conjoint 
Board. 


The M.B. and M.D. Degrees of all 
British Universities. 


PRINCIPAL | How to pass the F.B.C.S. Exam. 


The M.S. Lond. and other Higher 
CONTENTS Surgical Examinations. 


The M.R.C.P. 
The D.P.H. and how to-obtain it. 
The Diploma in Tropical Medicine. 


Do not fail to get acopy of this Book 
before commencing preparation for Pa 
° ° ° om 
any Examination. It contains a ww «, 
oo” 

mount of valuable .” Secretary, 
large ere we MEDICAL 
information. w”" CORRESPONDENCE 

af COLLEGE, 


Pe 5 
8, Wimpole St., Cavendish Sq., 
Send for your od London, W.1. 


o 
copy now! ww S1r,—Please send me a copy of your 
we =" Guide to Medical Examinations” by | 
wo oreturn, 
IVUMIC vee cevadtoccs sutesseucdecsevactexcd ltttcctine Pee eeteee 
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Lecturer on Diseases Common to Man and the Lower Animals— 
A. G@. R. Foulerton, F.R.C.S., D.P.H. 
Assistant and Lecturer—M. H. Delafield, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. D.P.H. 
The Laboratories are open daily from 10 to 5 (Saturdays 10 to 1) for 
Practical Instruction and Research. 


The next Course begins Tuesday, J anuary llth, 1921. 


Demonstrations of Sanitary Appliances and Kxcursions to places cf 
~Public Health interest are undertaken 





Arrangements are made to suit the convenience of those engaged in 
practice. 


A SPECIAL COURSE OF BACTERIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION 
us arranged for D.P.H. Candidates. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to 
; WALTER W. SeTon, M.A., D.Lit., F.S.A., Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower-street), W.C. 1 


LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
: MEDICINE, 
: 





ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, N.W. 1. 


The next Session will commence on Monday, January 17th. 


For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
London School of Tropical Medicine, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., or to 
the Head Office, Seamen’s Hosnital. Greenwich. London, S KR. 


DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


LECTURES and PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in the subjects 
pt ited Examination will begin 14th JANUARY, and 20th APRIL, 1921, 
a ‘ 

UNIVERSITY LABORATORIES, PEMBROKE ST., CAMBRIDGE, 
Hygiene, Chemistry, and Physics—Mr. J. B. Purvis. 
‘Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine—Dr. Graham-Smith. 
Special Lectures by Professor Nuttall on Protozoal Diseases. 
Practical Sanitary Administration, Hospital Administration, School 
Hygiene, Sanitary Law, &c.—Dr. Laird, M.O.H. for Cambridge, and 
r. Robinson, M.O.H. for the Cambridgeshire County Council. 


Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. KE. PUuRVIs, 
Public Health Chemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 


PCOS SEDO SS SEEsee% 
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American system; easily learnt. Average course twenty-four 
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eS 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
P OSTAL INSTITUTION. Your family depends upon your income 


while you live. Why not secure that 
Postal or Oral Preparation for all Medical Examinations. income for your old age and for your 


wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? 
VICTORY BONDS 


purchased now will not be available for the payment of Death Duties 
for their full face value until six months have elapsed. 


THE VICTORY BOND POLICIES 
issued by the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
provide for the payment of the full amount of the face Value 
of the Bond from the date of issue. ‘ 
Particulars post free:on application to :— k 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 


t. John’s and St. Thomas’s pees S 


Trained and experienced MEDICAL, SURGICAL, MATERNITY 
NURSES and MASSEUSEHS can be obtained by application, personally 
or by letter, to the Sister in Charge, 12, Queen’s-square, W.O. 1 (Tek. 
No. 5099 Central), or to Matron, St. Thomas’s Hospital (Tel. 4191 Hop). 
Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Private Nurses, London.” 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL. 


Established 1751. 
PRIVATE NURSING STAFF DEPARTMENT. 
TRAINED NURSES for Mental and Nervous 
Cases can be had immediately. Apply to LApDY¥ 


SUPERINTENDENT, 19, Nottingham Place, London, Ww. 1. 
Telephone : Mayfair 5420. 


NORTHERN BRANGH.—Apply, LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 
57, Clarendon Road, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 26165. 


SOME SUCCESSES 
M.D.(Lond.), 1901-20 (6 Gola Medallists 1913-19). 240 
M.S.(Lond.), 1902-20 Gncluding 3 Gold Medallists) 17 
M.B., B.S. (Lond.), Final 1908-20 (completed exam.) 11 6 


F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 1906-20, Primary 77; Final 41 
(Primary 10, Final 8 successful May, 1920.) 
17 


F.R.C.S.CEGIN.), 1918-20  ..........2.- 20000 


M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 1914-20 ............. 40 
(6 successful April, 1920.) 
177 


D.P.H. (various), 1906-20  .........-.sseeeee 
M.R.C.S.,L.R.C. P, ( Final), 1910-20 (completedexam)1 23 
M.D. (Durham) (Practitioners), 1906-20. 28 
M.D. (various), by Thesis. Many Successes. 
Also M.B.(Cantab., &c.), L.M.S.S.A., 
Triple Qualification, &. 
Preliminary (Arts or Science).—Many Successes. 


Board and Residence for oné or two Students. 


ORAL CLASSES 
are now at work for the following Examinations :— 
29nd and Final Conjoint Board. 
F.R.C.S. Edin. 
M.R.C.P. Lond. 


For Prospectuses, List of Tutors, List of resent Successes, &c., apply te 
the Principal, Mr. BE. 8. WEYMOUTH, M.A., 17, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1. (Telephone: Central 6313.) 






i Lavies’ TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 
“Isolation, London” 









Terms: £2 



















8, HINDE ST.. MANCHESTER SO.. W.1. 


MANCHESTER—287, BRUNSWICK STREET (Facing Owens 
EDINBURGH — 7, TORPHICHEN STREET. College) 


: Terms from £3 43 6 to $4 4 O \F 
= ALL NURSES ARE FULLY INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENT . 











etiseee 


MANCHESTER : 176, OXFORD ROAD. 


Paps 








MALE & 


4 TELEGRAMS : 
4 Tactear, London. Surgical, Glasgow. 
Yactear, Manchester. Tactear, Dublin. 


* 


et attendants supplied. 





ASSOCIATION, Ltd. (MALE and FEMALE) & 
ae 8, Hinde Street, Manchester Sq., London, W.1 § 
SUPERIOR GERTIFICATED MENTAL NURSES (MALE AND FEMALE) SUPPLIED AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE, DAY OR NIGHT, 
For all MENTAL and NERVE Cases. 

4 6to £3 3 0 


AER ETRE ee Ee 
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"TEMPERANCE GO-OPERATION, LTD. | 


TRAINED MALE NURSES AND VALET ATTENDANTS for MENTAL, ° 








NEW CAVENDISH STREET. 


| CAVENDISH TEMPERANCE MALE NURSES’ CORPORATION, LTD. 


London, 1277 Mayfair. 

Manchester, 5213 Central. 

Superior trained Nurses for Medical, Surgical, Mental, Dipsomania, Travelling and all cases. 
i the premises, and are always ready for urgent calls Day or Night. 
Terms from £3 3. Apply to the Secretary or Lady Supt. — 


















All Nurses fully insured against Accident. 
Apply :—SECRETARY. Telephone: Mayfair 2287 





















MEDICAL, TRAVELLING AND ALL ‘CASES. 
Telephones : 


London : 3297 MAYFAIR 
Manchester: 4699 CENTRAL ASSUAGED, MANCHESTER 
Edinburgh: 2715 CaexTRaL ASSUAGED, EDINBURGH 


3 Please addreer all communications W. WALSHE, Secretary. « 


Telegrams : 
ASSUAGED, LONDON 














GLASGOW : 28, WINDSOR TERRACE. 
DUBLIN : 47, MESPIL ROAD. 






SG 
295 ce 





FEMALE 












TELEPHONES : 
Glasgow, 477 Central. 
Dublin, 531 Ballsbridge. 


Nurses reside 
Skilled Masseuses, Masseurs, and good : 
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MALE NURSES ttp.| FEMALE NURSES 


Tetermoo” (TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. ,Zeletrams— | Teteonone— (TEMPERANCE) ASSOCIATION Telesrams— 
waveun 24, NOTTINGHAM ST., W.1, tooo’ | 2.1, 24, NOTTINGHAM SAW cn 


CERTIFICATED HOSPITAL NURSES (Male & Female) AVAILABLE DAY & NIGHT FOR MEDICAL, SURGICAL, MENTAL, AND ALL CASES. 
TERMS from £3 3s. ALL NURSES ARE FULLY INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENT, M. J. QUINLAN, Secretary. 
SR Sa TS 














CO-OPERATION OF TEMPERANCE 


| MALE & FEMALE NURSES 


60, WEYMOUTH STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
Reliable and Experienced Nurses for ail Cases at all Hours. 
Special Staff for Mental “ Borderline,” Neurasthenia, and Nerve Cases. 





. Telephone: MAYFAIR 2953, Telegrams: ‘“‘NURSINGDOM, LONDON.” 
Terms £2:2:0 to £3: 3:0 per week. Apply M. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 
Telegrams: “ ASSISTIAMO, LONDON” Telegrams: ‘‘ ASSISTIAMO, LONDON” 


MALE NURSES’ || MENTAL NURSES 


| 
| £ Telephone PADDINGTON 2437 “‘ f eee eaisohoies PRDDINGTON iT Pe eo 
ASSO C | ATI O N Male or Female. 


P| To those who have employed our men, it is sufficient 
i 29, YORK ST., BAKER ST., LON DON, W.1. to say that we now have a thoroughly efficient Female 
t | Established 19 years. staff, chosen with the same care as are our Male 


Nurses, both in reference to their knowledge of 
nursing, and their suitability for private work. 


Permanent Staff of Resident Male Nurses. (Mrs.) MILLICRENT HICKS, Superintendent. 
We supply fully-trained Male Nurses for all cases. - 3. HIOKS, Secretary 


WwW 
a ee OY Og 
Thoroughly experienced men with special training 9 
for mental work. ia 


Masseurs supplied for town or country. 
In conjunction with the MALE NURSES ASSN. 


W. J. HICKS, Secretary, J 23, YORK ST., BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1 y 


THE LONDON TEMPERANCE 


MALE NURSES & NURSES Go-oreration 


4 Mayiair%. 18, ADAM STREBT, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. MEGA LUAL coinmtega 




















Superior Trained Male Nurses | Supplies Fully Trained Hospital 
available for all cases day or night. Nurses; also MENTAL Nurses. 
NURSES FULLY INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENT. Apply, SECRETARY. 
BATH MALLING PLACE, KENT 
7, LANSDOWN CRESCENT. For LADIES and GENTLEMEN of Unsound Mind. 
7 Terms moderate. Apply to Resident Medical Superintendent. 
,_WHE ST. CATHARINE NURSING HOME, Telegrams: ADAM, WEST MALLING. Telephone : No, 2 Mating 
‘Beautiful position. Electric light oS lift. ae een, Dietetic 
‘and electrical treatment. Plombiéres douche. All chemical investiga- : 
oe Weleptione: 1119. Telegrams: ‘‘ Nursing,” Bathe For COMFORT and HEALTH Visit 
a THE CATERHAM SANITARIUM 
ANEBRIETY eee tena oes BO OESTER ‘Battle Creek System.” 
PRIV R LADIKS. ; Medical rintendent : 
' Medical Attendant: Roperr Sxvesrre, M.A., M.D. Cantab. Tate races pad: Calman sD be OF see 


‘Principal: Henry M. RILEY, Assoc. Soc. Study of Inebriety. 
Thirty years’ Experience. Excellent Medical References. : 
For Terms and Particulars, apply Miss Riney or PRINCIPAL. 


| 
“Telegrams: ‘‘MepicaL, LEICESTER.” Nat. Telephone: 769 e D | FY § S es Y B F 0 
[i 3 Mi a 


The Pines AROSA ‘Switzerland MATLOCK. Established 1853, 


Small English Pension run on Sanatorium lines. Physicians: @. ©. R. Harbinson, M.B., B.Ch. 


‘ = acLelland -D. .M. (Edin. 

Apply Mrs. DONNER (late of Villa Gentiana). Eee asa Mee Oa 
Reference by permission to Dr. E. C. MORLAND. Prospectus and full information on application to Managing Director. 
TE ET LE IIE ETE ET EE TLE LL LTE LI ELLE ITT IT ST I LT EE, 
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BARNWOOD HOUSE PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH MENTAL HOSPITAL, — 
HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, Accommodation is provided for the reception of PRIVATK PATIENTS: a 

BARNWoOOD, near GLOUCESTER. | of both sexes in three detached Villas, which are healthily an? — i 
To'ephone : No. 7 Barnwood. pleasantly situated tn extensive grounds, Tire ‘all necossarlos, excork 

Exclusively for PRIVATE FAN aden - the UPPER clothing. Apply to the Medical Superintendent. ' 
AND MIDDLE CLA ' at 

This institution is devoted to the Care and Treatment of persons of BISHOPSTONE HOUSE, BED FORD, a i 


Telephone 708. 
Private Home for Mentally afflicted Ladies ; ten only received. 
Terms from 64 gns. weekly. 
Apply. Medical Officer, or Mrs. Peele. 


_ Apply. Medica! Unicer, oF ee  eeFsSeFfefhhefhfhehe © 
THE MOAT HOUSE, szsrronpsiite. 
Stations: L. & N.W. and Midland Railways. 

A HOME for the TREATMENT of a few Ladies suffering from 
NERVOUS and MENTAL AFFECTIONS. The House stands in 
grounds of 10 acres, and within five minutes’ drive of either station. 

For terms, &c., apply to Resident Licensees, EpwaRD HOLLINS, 
M.A. Cantab., or Mrs. S. A. MicHaux; or to the Medical Attendant, 
Dr. Lowson. (Telephone No. 60, Tamworth.) 


HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER. 


There are now a few vacancies in this well-appointed private estab- 
lishment. It is easily accessible from Lancaster, overlooks More-ambe _ 
Bay, and possesses extensive gardens and grounds, with tennis and 
croquet lawns. Varied scholastic and manualinstruction. Ind vidual — 
attention is given to pupils by experienced staff under a Resident Phy- 
sician and Lady Matron. Terms on application to Dr W. H.CoUPLAND, 


THE COPPICE, NOTTINGHAM. 
HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES. — 


President: The Right Hon. the HaRL MANVERS, 


botb sexes at moderate rates of payment. 3 
Voluntary boarders not under certificates are admitted. 
Under special circumstances the rates of payment may be reduced by 


the Committee. _ 
The MANOR HOUSE fo: Ladi*s only, which is entirelv separate 


from t>e Hospital and standing in its own grounds, will be utilised 


exclusively for voluntary patients. 
For further inform+tion apply to ARTHUR TOWNSEND. M.D., the 


M dical Superintendent. 


CITY OF LONDON MENTAL HOSPITAL, 


DARTFORD, KENT. 


Under the Management of a Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London. 


PRIVATE PATIENTS are received at the rate of Two or Three 


Guineas weekly. , 
Apply to the Medical Superintendent 


rear ence ooo Appt BO Alia MOIR, POE SS eee 
LITTLETON HALL, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 


== | (18 MILES FROM 
= LONDON 
=|  40C feet above sea.). 


HOME for few 
LADIES Mentally 
Affiicted. Large 
grounds, Liverpool- 
st. 30 min. Stations : 
Brentwood, Shen- 
field, one mile. 














This Institution is exclusively for the reception of a limited number 





FAS RE RT of PRIVATE PATIENTS of both sexes, of the UPPER and MIDDLB 
RepHone Baa rele: CLASSES, at moderate rates of payment. It is beautifully situated in 
grams: Haynes, its own grounds, on an eminence a short distance from Nottingham, 


and commands an extensive view of the surrounding country ; and from 
its singularly healthy position and comfortable arrangements affords 
every facility for the relief and cure of those mentally afflicted. 

For terms, &c., apply to the Medica) Superintendent. 


THE GRANGE, pornnnanm. 


A HOUSE licensed for the reception of a limited number of ladies of 
ansound mind. Both certified and voluntary patients received. This 
is a large country house with beautiful grounds and park, five 
miles from Sheffield. Station, Grange Lane, G.C. Railway, Sheffield. 


Telephone No. 34 Rotherham. 
Resident Physician—GiLBERT BH. MovLp, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.8. Oon- — 


sulting Physician—CRocHLEY CLiapHaM, M.D., F.R.O.P.H. 


THE WARNEFORD, OXFORD. 


HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISORDERS. f 
President: The Right Hon. the HaRL OF JERSEY. i 

This Registered Hospital, for the reatment and Care, at moderate 
charges, of Mental Patients belonging to the educated classes, stands 
in a healthy and pleasant situation on Headington Hill, near Oxford. 

Voluntary boarders are also received for treatment.—For further — 

particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent. | 


Se ee SS Brentwood 45. 
CLARENCE LODGE, 

CLARENCE ROAD, CLAPHAM PARK. 
A limited number of Ladies suffering from MENTAL and NERVOUS 

DISORDERS are received for treatment under a Specialist. 

The house stands in large grounds. 


For further particulars see illustrated prospectus from the 
Proprietress, Mrs. THWAITES. Telephone: Brixton 494. 


ST. ANDREWS HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 


WORTHAM PTON. 
President— The Right Hon. the HarRL SPENCER, K.G. 


This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATH 
PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSKS of both Sexes. 
The Hospital, its branches (including a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, 
Worth Wales), and its numerous Villas are surrounded by nearly a 
thousand acres of Park and Farm. 

Voluntary Boarders without certificates received. 

For particulars apply to DANIEL F. RamMBaut M.A., M.D. the 


< 


RR pal Nin =n i tg AS arte atm atl en 


STRETTON HOUSE, 


Church-Stretton, Shropshire. 





4 

: 

Medical Superintendent. TELEPHONE No. 56. 

SPRIN GFEIE : D HO : SE A Private HOME for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from i 
Mental Diseases. Bracing hillcountry. See ** Medical Directory,” p. 2119. 

+e 1 dent. Teleph : 10 P.O. Church-Stretton 

(Telephone No. 17) Near BEDFORD Apply to Medisal Superintendent. Telephone: 10 P-O- Chureh-SinCO 
A PRIVATE HOME for MENTAL cases.|NQORTHUMBER LAND HOU SE, 

Ordinary terms Five Guineas per week (including Separate GREEN LANES, ae 
Bedrooms for all Suitable Cases without extra charge). ; 

For forms of admission, &c., apply to the Drs, Bower, as above, or FINSBURY PAE Lae ' 


- A PRIVATE HOME for the Treatment of Ladies and Gentlemen 
suffering from Mental and Nervous Affections. Highly situated, facing 
finsbury Park. 

Voluntary Boarders received without certificates. 

For particulars apply to the Resident Physicians. 

Telephone No. 888 North. Telegrams: “* SUBSIDIARY, Lowpon.” - 


PLYMPTON HOUSE *sczvow. 
This old-established Licensed House offers eve advantage that , 


sxperience can suggest for the care and treatment of Mental Cases. = 


For terms, &c., apply tothe Resident Physicians. * 
Telephone: No.2 Plympton. Dr. ALFRED 1URNER, Dr. J. O.. Nixon.’ 


at 5, D uchess-street, Portland-place, W.1, on Tuesdays from 4 to 5, 


ASHWOOD HOUSE 


KINGSWINFORD, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
An old established home-like Institution for the 
z atment of MENTAL AFFECTIONS in BOTH 
SEXES. 

Full particulars as to reception, terms, &¢C., may 
be obtained from the Resident Medical Officer. 


AD 
(2 
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FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DISORDERS 


KENLAW HOUSE, Colinsburgh, FIFE 


Climate dry and bracing. Within easy reach of St. Andrews and Elie. 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTIO, RE-EDUOCATIONAL, and OCCUPATIONAL TREATMENT. 

Two hundred acres of grounds, including private nine-hole golf course; extensive gardens ; workshop. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. Accommodation for twenty-five patients of either sex 

For particulars apply to the Resident Physician, W. H. Bryce, M.B., O.M., or to the SECRETARY. 


Telephone and Telegrams: UPPER LARGO No. &. 


CAMBERWELL HOUSE, 33, PECKHAM RD.. LONDON, S.E.5. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ PsycHoLiIa, LONDON.” Telephone : New Cross 1057. 
For the Treatment of Mental Disorders. ‘ 
Completely detached Villas for Mild Cases. Voluntary Boardars reseived. 20 acres of grounds including extensive allotmants on whicb 


dening is encouraged. Tennis, croquet, squash racqu2ts, andalliniooramusements. Duiily Sarvicesin Chapal. Senior Physician: Francis H 
iDWARDS, M.D., M.R.C.P. .An illustrated Prospectus, giving full particulars and terms, may b3 obtained On applicatin exten Secretary. ; 


HovE VILLA, BRIGHTON. 
A Convalescent Branch of the above, to which also suitable patients may be sent on holiday. 


PECKHAM HOUSE ™2"" 


112, PECKHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Telegrams: “ Alleviated, London.” Telephone: New Cross 576. 
An Iastitution licensed for the CARE and TREATMENT of the MENTALLY AFFLICTED of Both Sexes. Conveniently situated. Electric 
trams aud omnibuses from the Bridges and West-End pass the House. Private houses with electric light for suitable cases adjoining the 
Institution. Holiday parties sent to the Seaside branch at Worthing during the Summer months. Moderate terms.—Apply to Medica! 


NORTHWOODS HOUSE 


WINTERBOURNE, near BRISTOL. 


FOR PRIVATE TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 


Situated in a large park in a healthy and picturesque locality, 
easily accessible by rail via Bristol, Winterbourne, Patchway, or Yete 
Stations. Uncertified Boarders received. For further information 
see Medical Directory, page 2149. Terms moderate. 

Apply to Dr. J. D. Thomas, Resident Physician and Licensee, for 
full particulars. 


HAYDOCK LODGE _ Newton-le-Willows, LANCASHIRE. 


A PRIVATE MENTAL HOSPITAL FOR THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL AND NERVOUS CASES OF BOTH SEXES 
EITHER VOLUNTARY OR UNDER CERTIFICATES, preference being given to Recoverable Cases. 
Terms from £2 28s. per week upwards. Private Apartments on special terms. 

Situated mid-way between Manchester and Liverpool. Two miles from Newton-le-Willows Station on fhe L.& N.W.Rly., and close to Ashfon-in 
Makerfield Station on the G.C.Rly. in direct communication with Manchester. 

CONSULTING ROOMS (Dr. Street), 47, Rodney Street, Liverpool, from 2t04P.M.,or by appointment, Telephone: 2456 Royal Liverpool. Manchester 
(Dr, Mould), Winters Buildings, St. Ann Street, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 12 to 1.20 P.M., or by appointment. 

VISITING AND CONSULTING PHYSICIANS.—Sir JAMES BARR, LL.D., M.D., F.R.C.P., 72; Rodney Street, Liverpool; G K, MOULD, Physician for 
Mental Diseases to the Sheffield Royal Hospital, The Grange, Rotherham. 

For further particulars and forms of admission apply Resident Medical Proprietor, Haydock Lodge, Newton-le- Willows, Lancs. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘STRRET, Ashton-in-Makerfield.” Telephone: 11 Ashton-in-Makerfield, 


 SHAFTESBURY HOUSE 


Formby-by-the-Sea, LANCASHIRE. 
For the CARE and TREATMENT of Ladies and Gentlemen MENTALLY AFFLICTED, with or without certificates. Consultations at 


31, Rodney Street, Liverpool, every Monday and Thursday afternoons by appointment. 
For terms apply MepIcAL SUPERINTENDENT. Tel. No. 8 Formby. 









































































































































MATLOCK SANATORIUM | 


Situated on the edge of the mountain limestone area of Derbyshire, over 700 feet above sea-level. The buildings face south and command 
beautiful views, while on the north and east they are sheltered by lofty hills. The surrounding country is well known for its great beauty and 
interest. The climate is dry and bracing. The buildings are lighted by electricity and heated by radiators. 

Treatment is carried out on modern lines, all special methods being available in suitable cases. A new X-ray apparatus has been installed, 
and there is a complete equipment for the carrying out of up-to-date methods in all Tubercular and other Pulmonary cases. 

For particulars apply to FREDERICK KinoarD, M.R.O.8.,; U.R.0.P., Medical Superintendent, Matlock Sanatorium, Matlock, Derbyshire. 
Telephone and Telegraph: SANATORIUM, MATLOOK 22, 


DARTMOOR SANATORIUM, so seer 


TUBERCULIN USED ONLY FOR SUITABLE CASES. WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE MOOR. 
X-RAY APPARATUS RECENTLY INSTALLED. 
Resident Physicians—C. H. Berry, M.R.O.S., L.R.C.P.; E. A. Cricutow, M.R.C.S., L.R.0.P. 
For particulars, apply C. H. Berry, M.R.O.S., Sanatorium, Chagford, Devonshire. Telephone: 11 nie) in 
3 
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-PALACE HOTEL, MONTANA-SuUR-SIERRE, | 
= === SWITZERLAND. 


TUBERCULOSIS CURE 
STATION (All the Year). 


THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 
5000 feet high. 


Accommodation for 100 patients. 














Principal Resident Medical Officer : 
BERNARD Hupson, M.D.Cantab,,M.R.C.P., 


Late Physician to the Queen Alexandra 
Sanatorium, Davos Platz. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE SECRETARY, 5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 


ST. KATHARINE’S, HOOK HEATH, WOKING. 


For the OPEN-AIR TREATMENT of “ ANTE-” and “POST-SANATORIUM” CASES of TUBERCULOSIS of the LUNGS, &c. 


Pleasantly situated on the ‘‘ Upper Bagshot Sands,” 300 feet above sea level, it stands in its own charming grounds facing South and West 
nd sheltered from the North and Hast in a mild and bracing climate. 


Trained Nurses on duty night and day. Facilities for Artificial Pneumothorax and other modern methods. 
Hlectric Light, Gas and Water laid on, Central Heating, Main Drainage. 


For particulars apply to A. R. Snowpon, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Medical Superintendent, St. Katharine’s, Hook Heath, Woking, Surrey. 


NORDRACH-ON-DEE 
BANCHORY (near Balmoral), SCOTLAND. 


SANATORIUM FOR THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT OF 
‘PULMONARY & OTHER FORMS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Situated on the slope of a Pine Forest with sunny 
southern exposure and sheltered from high winds. 

The Institution is fully equipped with Research 
‘Laboratory, Throat Room, Dental facilities, and new and 
powerful X-ray plant. 

Treatment by Artificial Pneumothorax (with X-ray 
control), the various Tuberculins, Autogenous Vaccines, 
and Massage by qualified Masseuse, &c., are employed in 
suitable cases without extra charge. 

There is a full day and night Nursing Staff. 

Inclusive terms £9:9:0O per week. 

Apply to Medical Superintendent, 

GEOFFREY LUCAS, M.D., Banchory. 


MENDIP HILLS SANATORIUM, FOR THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT. 


Old-established, beautifully situated. 300 acres of Sanatorium grounds. Pinewoods and sheltered avenues. Altitude 850 feet. Porous 
subsoil, Separate chalets, with verandahs, hot-water radiators, and electric light. Special features—breathing an graduated exercises, and 
continuous inhalation, Individual attention. Resident Physician—C. Mutuu, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C 


.O.P. , 
For particulars, apply SECRETARY Hillgrove, Wells, Somerset. 


VALE OF CLWYD SANATORIUM. 


This Sanatorium is established for the treatment of Tuberculosis of the Lungs and of the Pleural Cavities. It is situated in the midst of a 


‘Jarge area of park-land at a height of 450 feet above sea-level, on the south-west slopes of mountains rising to over 1800 feet, which protect it 
€rom north and east winds and provide many miles of graduated walks with magnificent. views. 


Fully-trained Nurses. Nurse on duty all night. X-Ray apparatus newly installed. Every facility for treatment by Artificial Pneumothorax. 
Electric lighting In every room. Heating by radiation. 


For particulars apply to Medical Superintendent, H. MoRRISsToN Davies, M.D.(Cantab.), F.R.0.S8. Lianbedr Hall, Ruthin, N. Wales. 


ENDYFFRYN HALL SANATORIUM 


(NORDRACH-IN-W ALES.) 


FOR THE OPEN-AIR AND INOCULATION TREATMENT OF ALL FORMS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
TREATMENT AVAILABLE BY ARTIFICIAL PNEUMOTHORAX. : 
One of the first Sanatoria opened in the United Kingdom to carry out the treatment as practised at Nordrach. Carefully graduated 
| rise through pine, gorse, and heather to a height of over 1000 feet above sea level, commanding extensive views of both sea and 


os ains. Sheltered from H. and N.K. winds. Climate mild and bracing. Small rainfall. Large average of sunshine. There are over five 
Gilles of walks in the private grounds. Rooms heated by hot-water radiators and lit by electric light. 


Sister and full Nursing Staff. Trained Nurse on duty all night. Telegrams: Pendyffryn; and Telephone: 20 Penmaenmawr. 







































Kor particulars apply to Dr. J. M. @QHRATY, Medical Superintendent, Pendyffryn Hall, Penmaenmawr, N. Wales. 
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FREEMASONS ' HOSPITAL 
AND NURSING HOME 


Primarily for Paying Patients of Limited Means 











237, FULHAM ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 3. 


Nearest Station—South Kensington (five minutes). Telephone—KENSINGTON 6627. 


The Hospital is ready to receive adult patients of both 
sexes or children, the Home being spevially designed for 
those unable to afford ordinary nursing home charges. 
It has its own splendidly equipped X-Ray and Electrical 


Departments, and these are available also for out-patient 
treatment. 


The patients are restricted to members of the Craft 
and their families, but any medical practitioner may follow 
his own case in the institution. 


The charge for nursing home treatment is £3 3s. weekly, 


the Hospital defraying the excess from its Endowment 
Fund income. 





Where specifically desired a patient may be operated 
upon by any surgeon, being a F.R.C:.S. 


All information ‘will be afforded by the Honorary 
Secretaries. Medical practitioners are cordially invited 
to inspect the premises. 


SS SESS 


| SEAFORD FOR CONVALESCENTS 





The Health Spot of England. THE SEASIDE CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL has accommodation (open wards, cubicles, and sma} 


rooms) for Convalescents. One minute from Sea and close to station. Immediate admission. 
Terms from 30/- to 60/- per week. Form of application from SECR‘TaARY, 2, Mitre Court, E.C.4. ’Phone: Orry 7748. 





DROITWICH BRINE BATHS WARNING. 


The Public are warned tha‘ the full benefits of the treatment for Rheumatism and kindred complaints CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED IN THB 
NATURAL BRINE BATHS AT DROITWICH, FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. LOVELY HOLIDAY DISTRIOT. GOOD 
HOTELS, &c. Illustrated Booklet Post-free from Baths Manager, J. H HoLuyerR 48 Spa Enquiry Offices, Droitwich (Worcs.). SPHEOJAEB 
FACILITIES TO MEDICAL MEN 











INE BRIET WY. [Tetephone: 16 Rickmansworth. 


DALRYMPLE HOUSE, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 


For the treatment of Gentlemen under the Act and privately. Established 1883 by an association of prominent medical men and others for 


the study of inebriety ; profits, if any, are expended on the institution. Large secluded grounds on the banks of the river Colne All kinds of 
out-door and in-door recreations and pursuits.—For particulars, apply to F. S. D. Hoee, M.R.C.S., &c., Resident Medical Superintendent. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

pce cee rent 
| THe GRANVILLE HOTEL 
overtooking the sea. = RAIMISGATE., anit Ess Access of | 
| 
| 





Special terms and facilities for Golfers, including free conveyance to and from the North Foreland Golf Club. 
Suite of Baths equipped with the most Modern Installation and Appliances for Scientific 
Medical Treatment—comprising Turkish Bath, Russian Vapour Bath, Radiant Light & Heat, 
High-Frequency & Sinusoidal Current, also Professor Bergonie’s Apparatus for the Treatment 
of Rheumatoid Arthritis, Muscular Affections, Spinal Curvature, Colitis, Neurasthenia, &c. 


Full Particulars of Treatment on application to the Manage”. 





Specially Reduced Terms for Winter Season. Attractive Programme of Xmas Festivities. 
GARAGE. 
Telephone: Ramsgate 12. THE FINEST HOTEL ON THE COAST. Telegrams: ‘‘ Granville Hotel.” 
SSE 
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DUFF HOUSE, BANFF, SCOTLAND.|Gt. Michael's, Broadstairs, Kent. 


TREATMENT OF DISORDERS 
OF THE STOMACH AND 
INTESTINES, INCLUDING 

TROPICAL DISEASES; DIABETES 


end other complaints which need skilled chemical, bacteriological and 
pgrotozoological investigation and dietetic treatment. 

The House is fitted with Laboratories, X Ray Installation, Medical 
Baths, Central Heating, and Lifts. 

The climate is mild, and the rainfall the lowest in Scotland. 

Appvlv. THE SKORETARY. Duff House, Banff. 


BARNSLEY - HALL, 


BROMSGROVE. ; 


MENTAL PRIVATE PALLENTS of both sexes are received i 
connexion with the Worcestershire Mental Hospital. 

Extensive private grounds in the beautiful Lickey district. 

For further particulars and necessary forms apply to the Medical 
Superintendent. Terms, 30s. weekly. 





Telegraphic Address: Telephone 
‘* Relief, Old Catton.” “* 290 Norwich.” 


NERVOUS & MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


Ladies only recelved. 


[ihe Grove, Old Catton, Norwich.— 


A High-class Home for the Curative Treatment of Nervous 
Affections. Voluntary Boarders are also received withoutcertificates, 
Wurses supplied to take charge of patients under the care of their own 
medical attendants. For full particulars apply to the Misses McLINTocK, 
or to Oxon A. P. OsBURNE, F.R.O.S.H., Medical Superintendent. 


oe PRIVATE PATIENTS. 
f[lhree Counties Mental Hospital, 


ARLESEY, BEDS. 

Special accommodation for Paying Patients of both sexes is provided 
@t ** Kast View” and ** West View.” 

Ample provision is made for treatment, occupation, and entertain- 
ment of the patients. 

The situation is high, rural, and the air bracing. 

Terms from 42s. per week, including all necessaries except clothing. 

Further particulars and forms of admission may be obtained on 
application to the Medical Superintendent. 


EPILEPSY. 


olthurst House School, 
Warford, Alderley Edge. 


‘Under the Management of the Committee of the David Lewis Colony.) 
Home Life, Medical Care, School Education, most suitable for boys 
subject to Epilepsy. Terms 42s. weekly. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Dr. ALAN MoDovq@atu, 
‘The Colony, Warford, Alderley Edge. 


EPILEPSY. THE DAVID LEWIS COLONY. 


Stands in its own grounds of 180 acres and is situated in a beautiful 
part of Cheshire, 24 miles from Alderley Edge Station, and 14 miles 
from Manchester. Klectric light throughout. The Colony system 
ensures the social life and employment most suitable for those who 
‘suffer from Epilepsy. Patients certifiable under the Lunacy or Mental 
Defective Acts are NOT ELIGIBLE for admission. Two Resident 
Physicians. Terms for Middle- and Upper-class Patients, from 42s. 
@ week upwards, according to accommodation and requirements. 
Private rooms can be provided. 

For further information apply to the Director, Dr. ALAN MoDoveaLL 
‘Warford, near Alderley Edge, Cheshire. ; 


(g70ve House, All Stretton, Church 
STRETTON, SHROPSHIRE. 
A PRIVATE HOME for the Care and Treatment of a limited 
of Ladies Mentally Afflicted. ag ser 
Olimate healthy and bracing. 


Apply to Dr. McClintock, Proprietor aud Resident Medical Super- 
‘intendent. — 


A small Farm and Garden School 


has been opened at THE GREY HOUSE 
‘GIRLS of the Backward, Borderline, or Nervous Serene is 
A variety of indoor occupations taught. 
The School is intended for girls of gentle birtb, whose parents or 
guardians find themselves unable to pay the usual high fees. A tew 
LADIHS also received. For terms apply Mrs. PEARCE CLARK. 





* 








FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS OF NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


| Joctor actively engaged in treating 
z above can receive a few RESIDENT PATIENTS in his charming 
intry House, South Coast. Every modern convenience. Home 
comforts. Large gardens. Ample facilities for recreation within easy 
reach. Terms according to room occupied and amount of active treat- 
ment necessary.—Address, No. 475, THE Lancet Office, 423, Strand, 


oWe G. 








The Misses G. FLETCHER, R.R.C., CORNELL, and O’REILLY 


receive INVALIDS for REST, CARH, or CONVALESCENCH. 
Charming rooms, sheltered gardens, sea views, and excellent cooking. 
Terms :—Five to fifteen guineas per week. [{’ Phone 195 Broadstairs. 


he -Princess Christian College, 

Fallowfield,-Manchester.—There are a few VACANCIHS in the 

Nurseries for Infants and little Children. Every care and attention. 
South aspect. Large garden. Terms on application to the Principal. 





Resident Patient can be received 


A by Medical Man’s widow in a‘ charming country house, within 
fifteen miles of Town. Specially suited for nerve, drug, alcoholic, or 
other cases.—For further details and terms, apply H., care of Mr, 
Percival Turner, 4, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Resident Patients.— Descriptive List 


(Illustrated) of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive 
Resident Patients sent without charge. Or selection will be made on 
statement of nature of case and terms tot he General Manager, Scholastic, 
Clerical & Medical Assn.,Ltd.,22, Craven-street, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 2 


Roya! Naval _ Medical Service. 


The next Examination of Candidates for the Royal Naval Medical 
Service will be held at Kxamination Hall, 8-11, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, W.C., on the 24th January, 1921, and following days. 

The number of appointments to be offered for competition is 25. 

The Regulations for Entry and the form to be filled up by Candidates 
will be supplied on application to the Medical Director-General, 
Admiralty, 1, Lake-buildings, St. James’s Park, London, 8.W.1. The 
form, accompanied by the necessary documents, should be returned 
not later than the 8th January, 1921. 

Candidates must not be under twenty-one nor over twenty-eight 
years of age on the day of the commencement of the Competitive 
Examination, and must be registered under the Medical Act in force, 
as qualified to practise Medicine and Surgery in Great Britain and 
Treland. 


Middlesex Hospital, W. 1.—Applica- 


tions are invited for the post of CASUALTY MEDICAL 
OFFICER. The appointment is for six months from lst January, 1921. 
Salary at the rate of £104 per annum, with board and residence. 
Applications, together with testimonials, to be sent to the Secretary- 
Superintendent. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCK DEPARTMENT, 


King's College for Women 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Campden Hill-road, W.8. 


There is a vacancy for an ASSISTANT in the Department of 
HYGIENE and BACTERIOLOGY. Opportunities for research. Salary 
£450-£500. Apply to the Dean. 


ss 9 . e ‘ 
Yeamen’s Hospital Society. — The 
Committee of Management invite application for the appoint- 

ment of PHYSICIAN with Charge of Out-patients at the DREAD- 
NOUGHT HOSPITAL, Greenwich. The elected candidates would be 
appointed for twelve months, but would be eligible for re-election. 

Candidates are invited to attend the Meeting of the Medical Council, 
at the Hospital for Trop‘cal Diseases, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., on 
Monday. January 17th, 192), at 5 P.M. 














Applications to be sent in on or before Thursday, the 13th of Jannary, . 


to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 
By order. P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


The 








eamen’s Hospital Society. 


Committee of Management invite application for the appoint- 


ment ot an ANAZSTHHKTIST at the DREADNOUGHT HOSPITAL, 
Greenwich. Attendance on Tuescay afternoons. An honcrarium of 
50 guineas per annum is attached tothe post. The elected candidate 
would be appointed for 12 months, but would be eligible for re-election. 

Candidates are invited to attend the Meeting of the Medical Council, 
at the Hospital for Tropical Diseases, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W., on 
Monday, January 17th, 1921, at 5.15 p.m. 

Applications to be sent in on or before Thursday, the 13th January, 
to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 

By order. P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 


he Hospital for Sick Children, 


Great Ormond-street, London, W.C.1.—A CASUALTY 

MEDICAL OFFICHR is required on the 10th January, 1921. 

Candidates must be registered Medical Practitioners, and are invited 
to send in their applications, addressed to the Secretary, before 
12 o'clock, on Monday, 3rd January, 1921, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three testimonials given specially for the purpose. 

The appointment is made for one year, but may be held, subject to 
re-election, for a period of three years. 

The appointment is non-resident and whole time. 

Salary £400 per annum with luncheon. 

All candidates must appear before the Joint Committees at their 
meeting on Wednesday, 5th January, 1921, at 5 P.M. precisely. 

Forms of application and copies of the rules may be obtained from 

he Secretary at the Hospital. 
By order of the Committee of Management. 
December, 1920. JameES McKay, Acting Secretary. 
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Miho Hospital for Diseases of the |()xfordsbire Edneation Committee. Hospital for Diseases of the 


SKIN, ate —A CLINICAL ASSISTANT is required for 
Monday afternoons. 


_Apply to the Secretary. 


Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland- 


road, H. 8. (Patron: His Majesty The Kin eo is a 
vacancy for an ASSISTANT SURGEON. Candidates waa be Fellows 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and not engaged in general 
practice. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
Monday, January 3rd, 1921, to 
A. LISTER HARRISON, Chiirman of Management Committee. 


anning Town Women’s Settlement 


HOS PITAL, Balaam-street, Plaistow, W.13.—Applications are 
invited for the post of HONORARY OPHTHALMIC SURGEON to the 
above hospital to attend at the Out-patient Department on a Tuesday 
afternoon, 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent, not later than Jan. 7th, 
to the Hon, 1, Secretary, Miss Woon, at the above ve address. 


[the Prince of Wales’s 





to be sent on or before 


General 





of the Royal Coliege of Surgeons of 


HOSPITAL, Tottenham, N.15.—Applications are invited for 
the post of HONORARY ASSISTANT OPHTHALMIC SURGHON. 

Candidates must be Fellows of one of the Colleges of Surgeons and 
engaged in the practice of Ophthalmic Surgery only. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials, to be sent to me on or before Thursday, the 
30th December next. FREDK. W. DrREwETT, Director. 

niversity -College Hospital. 

Required, = Half-time MEDICAL OFFICER to A in Clinical 
Investigation and Research in the treatment of cases of Malignant 
Disease by Radium, to keep notes and records, and to prepare an annual 
report in c: onnection therewith. 

Salary £250 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testi- 
monials, must reach the Secretary of the Hospital by noon on Saturday, 
January 8th, 1921. 

r 3 
Sst. lhomas’s Hospital. — Clinical 
MEDICAL UNIT.—Applications are Pa for the posts of :— 
(1) SENIOR ASSISTANT, 
(2) JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 

Duration of appointment, two years. Salary: Senior post, £600 
Junior, £450 per annum. 

The Senior Assistant will act as Assistant Director to the Unit. 
Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
to be forwarded to the Secretary, St. Thomas's Hospital, Albert 

Hmbankment, S.E.1, not later than Tuesday, 4th January, 1921. 
Rey yal London Ophthalmic Hospital 

(MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL), City-road, B.C. 1. —Applica- 
tions eae invited for the office of ASSISTANT SURGEON to the above 
Hospita 

Candidates must be Fellows 
England. 

Canvassing is not permitted. But candidates are requested to send 
copies of their application and testimonials to the Members of the 
Committee of Management and the acting Medical and Surgical staff, 
whose names and addresses can be obtainei on application to the 
Secretary-Superintendent, 

Applications, stating age, with copies of testimonials, must be 
received not later than 15th January, 1921, by 

ROBERT J. BLAnp, Secretary. Superintendent. 

ee 

arish of Saint Pancras.—Guardians 

of the POOR.—ASSISTANT MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS.— 

The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. Pancras invite applica- 

tions from duly qualified candidates for the positions of Senior and 

Junior Assistant Medical Superintendent (Male) for the HIGHGATS 

HOSPITAL, Dartmouth Park Hill, N., with salary for the Senior 

position at the rate of £300 per annum for his services, with bonus at 

the rate of £100 5s. 3d. per annum; and for the Junior position salary 

at the rate of £275 per annum for his services, with bonus at the rate of 

£95 16s, per annum, together with apartments, board, and laundry in 
each instance. 


Applications to be made (personally preferred) to the Medical 
Superintendent of the Hospital, from whom further particulars as 
to duties, &c., may be obtained. 

J. E. P. Hatt, Clerk to the Guardians, 

Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. 1, 20th December, 1920. 


[_onden County Council.—Applica- 


tions are invited for appointment as SIXTH pee 
MEVICAL OFFICER in the London County Mental Hospital 
Service. Candidates must not be more than thirty- -five years of 
age and must be registered to practise both in Medicine and 
Surgery in England. Candidates appointed will be pensionable 
under the Asylums Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1909. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have served, or offered to serve, 
with H.M. Forces. Salary £300 a year, rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £400 a year, without emoluments. Also, at present, 
temporary additions amouating to from £272 to £326 a year. Charges 
made yor board, lodging,*&c. (at present two and a half guineas weekly.) 
Full particulars and conditions of appointment on form of application 
(on which alone application can be made), obtainable from,the Asylums 
Officer, Lonion County Council, 13, Arundel- street, Strand, WO.r2. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 


JAMES Brep, Clerk of the London County Council. 
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( )xfordshire Hducation Committee.— 


SCHOOL DENTIST.—Applications are invited for the appoint- 
ment of School Dentist. The person appointed will be required to live 
in Oxford, devote his whole time to the work, and carry out Inspec- 
tion and Treatment of Children in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
in a portion of the County. 

Salary will be at the rate of £450 per annum, with 
expenses and allowances according to the Committee’s scale. 

Forms of application to be returned, completed, before 3lst D2c., 
1920, may be obtained from the undersigned, 


THE EpucaTIon SECRETARY, County Offices, Oxford. 


6th December, 1920. 
olverhampton and _ Staffordshire 


travelling 
GENERAL HOSPITAU.—A RESIDENT SURGICAL 
ee (unmarried) wanted. To commence duties 23rd January, 





921 
Candidates must have held the post of House Surgeon in a first-class 
General Hospital. 
practice. 
The Hospital contains 210 beds and there are four resi: Jent officers. 
Salary £300 per ann um, with board, furnished rooms, and laundry. 
The appointmeat is for one year, with ‘eligibility for re- -election. 
Details of duties may be obtained on application to 


Abundant opportunities for surgical experience and 


W. H. Harper. House Governor and Secretary. 
Wolverhampton, 21st December, 1920. 


Te eva Out Exeter. we Rete ieee 


Ree es OFFICER and ASSISTANT MEDICAL 
OFFICER OF HEALTH.—Applications are invited for the joint 
appointment of Assistant Tuberculosis Officer and Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health for the City of Exeter. Salary £500 per annum,, 
rising by two annual increments of £59 to £300 per annum. 

Previous special exp2rience in the treatment of Tuberculosis is 
essential. 

Application forms and conditions of appointment m vy be obtained at 
my office. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Assistant Tuberculosis Officer,” accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials, must be received by me not 
later than 14th January, 1921. 


P. H. Strrx, Medical Officer of Health. 
5, Southernhay West, Exeter. 


\ | anchester Royal Infirmary. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of HOUSB 
SURGEON to the SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS (AURAL, GYNAOCO- 
LOGICAL. &c.). 

The appointment is for six months. Candidates must be duly 
qualified. The successful candidate will be provided with board, 
residence, and allowance for washing during his term of office, and: 
receive a salary of £50. 

Applications must be sent in addressed to the Chairman of the 
Medical Board by 7th January, 1921. By order. 


FRANK G. Haze, General Superintendent and Secretary. 
18th December, 1920 


Manchester Royal Infirmary. 


HONORARY asisiany SURGEHON.—The Board of 
Management invite applications for the above appointment. Candi- 
dates must be Fellows of the Royai College of Surgeons of England, 
and are required to forward Diplomas, original testimonials (not 
exceeding eight in number, and dated), and a certificate of age with 
their applications, by 9 4.mM., on 4th January, 1921, addressed to the 
undersigned, 


Candidates are required to furnish the Secretary with forty-five 
copies of their application and testimonials for distribution prior to the 
meeting of the Committee of Election. Canvassing, directly or 
indirectly, is forbidden, and the Committee reserve to themse!ves the 
right,.on proceeding to election, to take into consideration any com- 
plaint that canvassing on behalf of any pada has taken place. 

y order 
Frank G. HAZELL, Gen. Supt. and Secretary. 


11th December, 1920. 
Royal 


Manchester Infirmary. 


ACCIDENT ROOM HOUSE SURGEON, 
to commence duty January, 1921. 


The Board of Management of the Manchester Royal Infirmary invite 
applications for the above appointment, which is tenable for six 
months subject to the provision of the By-laws as to notice. 
Remuneration is at the rate of £200 per annum, with board and 
residence. Applicants must state age, and send twelve copies of 
their application and testimonials to the undersigned by Thursday, 
6th January, 1921. FRANK G. HAZELL, Gen. Supt. & Secretary, 


W/ Infirmary. 


Manchester Royal 


BARNES CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL, Cieadle (136 beds). 

















RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER, 
to commence duty January, 1921. 


The Board of Management of the Manchester Royal Infirmary invite 
applications for the above appointment, which is tenable for twelve 
months, subject to the provision of the By-laws as to notice. 
Remuneration is at the rate of £300 per annum, with board and. 
residence. Applicants must state age, and send twelve copies of 
their application and testimonials to the undersigned by Thursday, 
6th January, 1921. FRANK G. HAZELL, Gen. Supt. & Becetarss 
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y ‘he Hospital for Sick Children, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (74 beds).—Applications are invited for. the 
post of JUNIOR RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER (Male). Salary 


£200 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. Duties. to com- 
amence towards the end of December. 


street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


[he Sheftield Royal Hospital.— 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT CASUALTY 
OFFICER at the above Hospital. Salary £150 per annum, with board, 
washing, and residence in the Hospital. Candidates must be registered 
“Medical Practitioners and unmarried. Applications, with copies of 
‘testimonials, should be sent to me as early as possible. 

JoE W. Rostnson, Secretary. 
The Board Room, 6th December, 1920. 


the General Hospital, Birmingham. 


Applications are invited for the following Resident Appoint- 

ments: :-— 

RESIDENT ANZ 3THETIST for six months as from December 31st, 
1920. 
HOUSE PHYSICIAN for six months from Januarv 15th, 1921. 

HOUSE SURGEON for six months from April 15th, 1921, preceded 
‘by three months’ duty as Casualty House Surgeon, commencing 
January. loth, 1921. 

Salary £100 per annum, plus board, residence, and laundry. 

HOUSE SURGEON to Special Departments (Skin and Venereal) for 
six months from February Ist, 1921. 

Salary £125 per annum, plus board, residence, and laundry. 

Candidates, who must be fully qualified and registered, should send 
an their applications to the undersigned on or before January 4th, 1921, 
‘together with certificates: pf registration. 

December 15th, 1920. P. CrRocKER, Acting House Governor. 


(jounty Borough of Croydon. 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH—MATERNITY 
AND. CHILD WELFARE WORK. 


Applications from properly qualified Medical Women are invited for 
‘the position of Assistant Medical Officer of Health for the purposes of 
Maternity and Child Welfare. The Lady appointed will be entrusted 
mainly with duties (under the Medical Officer of Health) in connection 
with this section of public health work. 

Salary £500 per annum, rising in twelve months to £600. 

Applications, upon forms to be obtained from the Public Health 
Wepartment, Town Hall, Croydon, to be sent (accompanied by copies of 
mot more than three testimonials of recent date) to the Medical Officer 
of Health, Town: Hall, Croydon, not Jater than 11] o’clock in the forenvon 
of Monday, the 10th day of January, 1921. 

Canvassing in any form is prohibited. 

JOHN M. NEwnHAM, Town Clerk. 

Town: Hall, Croydon, Dee: 14th, 1920. 


and County of Kingston-upon- 


é ‘it 

C HULL.—ASSISTANT TUBERCULOSIS OFFICHR.—The. Cor- 
oration of Hull invite applications for the appointment of a Male 
(single) Tuberculosis Officer. Salary and bonus £650, with board and 
residence. 

Applicants must have had practical experience in the treatment. of 
wuberculous eases. The successful candidate will be required to assist 
at the Tuberuclosis Sanatorium and also to attend, when required, at 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Dispensaries for the examination of 
patients, &c. He will also be required to reside at the Sanatorium and 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of his appointment. 

The Corporation make it a condition that the successful candidate 
should produce an independent medical certificate as to his health con- 
-dition from a recognised physician practising in Hull. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned, with 
<copies of not more than three recent testimonials, and endorsed 
** Assistant Tuberculosis Officer,” should be forwarded to me not later 
than Friday, the 3lst December, 1920. 

' J. WricgHt Mason, Medical Officer of Health. 

Guildhall, Hull, 14th December, 1920. 


ilts County Council.—Appoint- 
ment of Lady Medical Practitioner as ASSISTANT COUNTY 
MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH and ASSISTANT SCHOOL 
MEDICAL INSPECTOR.—The Wilts County. Council invite applica- 
«tions frem Lady Medical Practitioners for the appointment of Assistant 
Oounty Medical Officer of Health and Assistant. School Medical 
Inspector. Applicants must be fully qualified Medical Practitioners, 
and must hold a Diploma in Public Health or an equivalent. qualifica- 
tion. The commencing salary will be £600 per anuum. The officer 
appointed will be required to devote her whole time to the duties of 
‘the office, and to act. under the direction and control of the County 
Medical Officer of Health, who is. also School Medical Officer. The 
duties of the post will be: chiefly concerned with the School Medical 
Service, but in addition a certain amount of the officer’s time will be 
devoted to the Public Health work of the county, particularly Maternity 
and Child Welfare. The appointment will be determinable by three 
months’ notice on either side. 

Applications (on form to be obtained from the undersigned), together 
with not more than three recent testimonials, and enclosed in envelope 
marked ‘‘ Lady Assistant Medical Officer,” to be lodged with the: under- 
signed not later than Wednesday, the 19th January, 1921. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, is strictly prohibited, and 
will be regarded as a disqualification. 

; W. L. Bown, Clerk of the County Council. 

County Offices, Trowbridge, December, 1920. 
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_ vacancies). 
_apartments, and laundry. Candidates, who must be qualified, to send 
in their applications to the undersigned. 

Applications, stating age and copies. of testimonials, to. be sent tothe | 
Secretary, Mr. Nerx Bropie, Star Buildings, 26, Northumberland- |: 


Brustol Royal Infirmary.—Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of HOUSE SURGHON (three 
Salary at the rate of £120 per annum, together with board, 





KEruis C. Smira, F.C-I.S., Secretary. 


United Hospital, Bath.— 


Re 
Wanted at once, a HOUSE SURGEON and a HOUSE PHY- 
‘SICIAN. Both-must be registered Medical Practitioners. 


Salary £150 each, with board, lodging, and washing. Applications, 
with three: recent testimonials, must.be sent to the undersigned. 
J. M. SHEPPARD, F.C.I.S., Secretary. 


eicester Royal Infirmary—A 
vacancy having arisen for a SENIOR HOUSE SURGEON owing 
to the present occupant receiving a Hospital Staff appointment, appli- 
cations are invited for the post. Candidates with experience of Hos- 
pital and Surgical work preferred. Salary at the rate of £200 per 
annum, with apartments, &c. Apply immediately to 
20th Dec., 1920. H. JoHnson,, House Governor & Secretary. 


Yateshead County Borough Mental 


HOSPITAL, Stannington, Northumberland.—ASSISTANT 
MEDICAL OFFICER (Male) wanted. Previous Mental Hospital 
experience not essential. Salary £4(0, rising £50 per annum to £500, 
with allowances of furnished quarters, board, laundry, and attendance. 
The appointment is subject to the provisions of the Asylum Officers’ 





Superannuation Act, 1909. For form of application, apply, stating age, 


to the Medical Superintendent. 


Victoria Hospital, Burnley (100 beds). 


Wanted, Additional HOUSE SURGEON, to begin duty 
January Ist, 1921. Salary £250, with residence, board, and washing... 
Candidates, who must be fully qualified, are requested to send in 
their applications, with copies of testimonials, as early as possible, to 
F. A. HaRGREAVES, Hon. Sec., 7, Grimshaw-street, Buraley. 

This Hospital is approved by the London University for the purpose: 
of M.B. and M.S. Examinations. 


ity Hospital for Infectious Diseases, 
Walker Gate, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—RESIDENT MEDICAL 
ASSISTANT (unmarried) required for Advanced Tuberculosis Wards, 
and to assist Tuberculosis Medical Officer in the work. of the: Tuber- 
culosis Dispensary. Salary £350 per annum, with board and residence. 
Applications, stating age and qualifications, together with copies of 
not more than three testimonials, to be sent to the Medical Officer of 
Health, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, before the 3lst December, 
1920. 
llth December, 1920. 


inistry of Pensions. — Vacancies 
exist for Single JUNIOR MEDICAL OEFICERS (Resident) 
at the undermentioned Hospitals. Salary £350 per annum, 
BIRTLEY HOSPITAL. near Newcastle. 
BECKETT'S PARK HOSPITAL. Leeds. = 
CANNOCK CHASE HOSPITAL, near Birmingham. 
HOLLYMOOR HOSPITAL, near Birmingham, 
KNOTTY ASH HOSPITAL, Liverpool. 
Preference given to applicants with War Service. 
Address applications to Secretary, M.S.1.B., Ministry of Pensions, 
5, Millbank, S.W.1. 


— 


Bradford Royal Infirmary.— Resident 


SURGICAL OFFICER, with previous Hospital experience, 
wanted for Ist March, 1921, to supervise the work of the four House 
Surgeons, and be generally responsible for the Surgical work of the 
Infirmary. 





Candidates must be single and legally qualified. Salary £250, with - 


board and residence. There are 215 beds and six Resident Officers.. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and previous experience, 
with copies of recent testimonials, to be received by the undersigned 
not later than Tuesday, 18th January, 1921. Notice will be sent to 
selected candidates.. J.J. BARRON, Secretary-Superintendent. 


Royal Mineral Water Hospital, Bath. 


Special. Hospital for Rheumatism, Arthritis, &c. (136 beds).— 
Applications are invited from qualified Medical Men for the post of 
RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER. 

salary at the rate of £200 per annum, increasing to £250 after six 
months, with lodging. board, and washing. 

The appointment offers good opportunities for the study of chroni¢ 
joint diseases and bacteriology. . N S 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by testi- 
monials, should be sent to the Registrar. 

December, 1920. 


the Royal Infirmary, Sheftield.—A 


vacancy having arisen in the post of SURGICAL REGISTRAR 





to the Royal Infirmary, Sheffield, the Weekly Board invite applications — 


for the post. 


Candidates must be Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons, » 


England, and the successful candidate will not be allowed to engage in 
general practice. 
be eligible for re-election. " 
The salary is £150 per annum. : 
Applications, stating age and qualifications, 
testimonials, to: be sent to the: undersigned. 
Board Room, 15th December, 1920. Jno. W. BARNES, Secretary. 


The post is tenabie for one year, andthe holder will 


together with copies of 


Madabel 
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Hull. 


Infirmary, 


£150 per annum, with board and residence. 


Applications, together with copies ot recent testimonials, should be 
B. Brooks, Secretary. 


| Doctor wanted at a Medical Mission 


in Manchester on Tuesday afternoons from 2.30 to 5. Man or 
L Woman. Honorarium £54 12s. per annum. One in sympathy with 


The Mission House, 


addressed ‘to 


Christian work essential.—Apply, Rev. C. Wilson, 
| 230, Bury New-road, Manchester. 








to commence duties at once. 





Trent. 
0 


LN 


ttingham City Asylum. 





experience in lunacy work not essential. 


Superintendent. 





: Bustol General Hospital. The Com- 


mittee invites applications for the appointment of SURGICAL 


REGISTRAR. 


The appointment will be made for one year and the holder will be 


eligible for re-election. Candidates must be fully qualified. 
Applications, stating age, 
of testimonials, 


the post may be obtained, THOMAS W. GREGG, Secretary. 


t COLONIAL SERVICE. 


Medical Officers are required for the 


| WEST AFRICAN MEDICAL STAFF, and also for the 
GOVERNMENT SERVICH in MALAYA, the EAST AFRICAN 
; PROTHCTORATES, tha WEST INDIES (including BRITISH 


GUIANA), FIJI, and the WESTERN PACIFIO, &c., &c. 


The conditions of service differ widely in the various Colonies anp 
Protectorates, but in general the appointments are permanent and 
pensionable (after period of probation), and free passages are provided 


to the place of appointment. 





Particulars of vacancies and forms of application can be obtained 


from the 
Assistant Private Secretary (Appointments), 


Colonial Office, 
Downing Street, 
London, S.W.1. 





eee 





hip’s Surgeon. Messrs. Elder 


Dempster and Co., Limited, have a few vacancies for Surgeons in 
their West African Service. Pay £20 per month. Fees allowed for 
attendance on passengers. Length of voyage varies from six to ten 
weeks, according to particular route.—Apply, Medical Superintendent, 
Messrs. Hider Dempster and Co., Limited, Colonial House, Liverpool. 
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Wanted at once, ASSISTANT HOUSK SURGEON. Salary 


| Newark Hospital and Dispensary.— 


Wanted,a Male RESIDENT HOUSB SURGEON, fully qualified, 
Ample time for reading. Salary £200 
} per annum, with board, lodging, and laundry in the Hospital. Appli- 
| cations, stating age, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent to the Secretary, Henry CrampPron, 27, Kirk Gate, Newark-on- 


Second 
ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER wanted, Male, unmarried. 
Salary £400 per annum, with board, apartments, and laundry, subject 
to tBe provisions of the Asylum Officers’ Superannuation Act. Previous 


Apply, stating age and 
qualifications, and -enclosing copies of recent testimonials, to Medical 


qualifications, &c., accompanied by copies 
to be delivered to the undersigned by Monday, 
{ January 10th, 1921, from whom further particulars as to the duties of 


Strand, W.C. 2. 


[Dev: 25, 1920 





oodilee Mental Hospital, Lenzie. 


near Glasgow.—ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER (Male),. 


fully qualified, required. Salary £350 per annum, all found. Appl i 
Medical Superintendent. are 


Bombay School of Tropical Medicine. 


Tbe Tropical Diseases Committee of the Royal Society, acting: 
for the Indian Government, invite applications for the post of TATA 
PROFESSORS of (1) CLINICAL MEDICINE and THERAPY, 
(2) PROTOZOOLOGY, for the School and Hospital cf Tropical Medicine- 
about to-be established in Boinbay. 

The salary will be, in each case, from 1500 to 5000 rupees a month, 
according to the scientific standing of the candidates. 
_ The appointments are whole-time, and are made for five years in the 
first instance, but may be extended by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of the Governing Body of the School. No pension is. 
attached, but the Professors will be given the benefit of a contributory 
provident fund fixed by the Government of Bombay. Furlowgh for six. 
months out of India on full pay will be granted for every period of five- 
years, and, in addition, *‘ study leave” on furlough pay may be granted. 
Applications, which should specify age, qualifications, and tropical 
and other experience, must reach the Secretary, the Roval Society, 

Burlington House, London, W., not later than 3lst Mareh, 1921. 

The names and addresses of three persons to whom referenee may be~ 


made should be given, and candidates may submit copies of 
testimonials, 


inistry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


—Applications are invited for posts as PROBATIONER 
NATURALISTS in the Fisheries Department. The salary, inclusive- 


of bonus, will be £300, plus travelling and subsistence expenses. 
Candidates should have graduated in a British, Irish, or Colonial Uni- 
versity with a general training in Science, and should possess special 
knowledge of Zoology, Mathematics, Chemistry, Oceanography, or 
Bacteriology. Preference will be given tomen-who have seen aetive- 
service in the war. Candidates should be not more than thirty years. 
of age. 


Application forms can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Whitehall-place, 


returned not later than January 12th next. 
Provided 


L ocum Tenens 
Apply to Mr. PERCIVAL TURNER, 


at short notice, 
the oldest and only Agent who for forty years, without agency fee to- 
Principals, has supplied Practitioners with reliable substitutes, 
4&5, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, STRAND, W.O.2. 
Telegrams: Epsomian, London. Telephone: Gerrard 399, 
After 5p.m.—Tel. Epsom 695, 


[ocr Tenens Provided. 


APPLY TO 















Ministry of* 
S.W.1., and must be- 








ARNOLD & SONS, 


6 GILTSPUR STRERT, LONDOR, 


H.C. 1. 
Telephone : 5240 City (3 lines ).- 


Medico in charge of large Histates in 


South India, shortly returning home, desires good APPOINT-- 
MENT. Age forty-four, married; highly qualified Physician and 
Surgeon ; four years’ War Service in France; Specialist in Tropical, 
Mental, and Venereal Diseases ; experience gained in South Africa, 
Australia, and Canada; also in charge of Hospitals in France.—Address, 
No. 522, THE Lancet Office, 423, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Instruments, London.” 








ady with long experience as. 

CHAUFFEUSE in France and England, and with. experience- 

and full qualifications in Dispensing, would like a post with a Doctor in 

town or country. Will drive her own car if desired.—Reply, Veterans” 
Agency, Limited, 10a, Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


artner wanted immediately. Good 

Middle-class Practice within ten miles of the City. Receipts 
about £1500 a year. Suitable house provided. Half Share for Sale: 
now, with view to Succession in a few years.—Apply, Peacock & 
Hadley, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


anted by M.B., a Middie- and 


Working-class PRACTICE with about 1500 panel, in London: 
or Suburb. Now free.—Apply, Blundell & Co., Walter House, 418—422,. 














anted, Practices and Partnerships. 
Messrs. ARNOLD & SONS, Surgical Instrument Manu- 


facturers (Estbd. 100 years), are in urgent need of Practices ox 
Partnerships for several of their Clients who are anxious to settle 
down at once.—Send full particulars, in confidence, Arnold & Sons, 
Transfer Dept., 6, Giltspur-street, London, H.C. 1(opposite.St, Bartholo— 
mew’s Hospita)). 
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M.R.C.S., aged 34, a 


\ Country Town PRACTICE within 100 miles of London. 
Income about £1000. Can do X-ray work.—Apply, Blundell & Co., 
Walter House, 418-422, Strand, W.C. 2. 


eee 
Wanted by M.B., B.S. Lond. 
(Honours), M.R.C.S., aged thirty, PARTNERSHIP, with 


scope for Eye work. Capital available. Short preliminary Assistant- 
ship preferred.—Address, No. 523, THE Lancet Office, 423, Strand, 
W.C. 2. 


Partnership after short Assistancy.— 


Old-establishee Country Practice. Midlands. Panel over 2800. 
Almost unopposed. Income £2600. Unmarried man essential. One- 
quarter Share for Sale at first. Personally known.—Apply, 6903, 
Mr. Percival Turner, 4, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Near 


orth Wales.—Urgent Sale. 
Small Town on rail. 


Coast. £1000 a year. Old-established. 

Panel 550; Appointments £200; Visits 5s. upwards. Charming house, 
six bedrooms, every convenience, large garden. Paddock, tennis, &c. 
All sport and excellent fishing, Welsh language not required. 
Premium only one years purchase.—Apply, 6756, Mr. Percival Turner, 
4, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 2.; 


2 
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anted by 














or Disposal, Practices or Partner- 


SHIPS.—Messrs. ARNOLD & SONS, Surgical Instrument 
Manufacturers (Estbda. 100 years), have been instructed to privately 
dispose of a large number of really good Practices and Partnerships. 
Gentlemen are requested to state their requirements and amount of 
capital available, No charge to purchasers.— Address, Arnold & Sons, 
“Transfer Dept., 6, Giltspur-street, London, H.C. 1 (opposite St. Bartholo- 
aew’s Hospital). 


pr Disposal.—A really good Practice 


is not always to be had directly, but Mr. PERCIVAL TURNER 
(with forty years’ personal experience) can generally offer applicants 
something suitable on being furnished with details of their require- 
ments. Nearly all the best Practices are sold by him without being 
advertised.—Full information free of charge on application, personally 
or by letter, to 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 2. 











‘Vacant, through death, small Doctor’s 


PRACTICE at Bowburn, co. Durham. Inquiries invited.—R. C. 
‘Watson, 13, Croft-avenue, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


[gent Sale. Scotland. — Over 
£2500 a year. Non-dispensing, non-panel PRACTICE in large 
Town. Car kept. Visits 3s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. Vendor leaving to 


specialize. Premium one and a half years’ purchase.—Apply, 6873, 
Mr. Percival Turner, 4, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 2. 














astern County.—Over £1700 a 


year.—Old-established good General PRACTiCE in pleasant 
Agricultural District on iine of rail. No opposition. Panel 1200. 
Good house, garden, paddock, &c. Personally known and recom- 
mended. Premium only one and a half years’ purchase.—Apply, 
‘6843, Mr. Percival Turner, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Tyrgent Sale. — Midlands. 


£700 a year. Great scope. No panel taken. 
Residential outskirts of large Town. Choice of houses with garden, 
Partnership introduction. Sporting district. Hvery investigation 
dnvited.—Apply, 6859, Mr. Percival Turner, 4, Adam-street, W.C. 2. 


( ‘outh Coast.—Old-established Radio- 


logical and Hlectrical PRACTICE in ideal situation, receipts 
warying about £1000. Freehold house. extensive apparatus, and snit- 
able introduction, to be sold for £3000 only.—Address, No. 405 
THE Lancer Office, 423, Strand, W.C. 2, : 


Northern County.—Urgent Sale. 


£1200 a year.—Old-established PRACTICH in thriving business 
Seaport Town. Easily worked. No convevance needed. Night work 
declined. Panel over £1600. Good house; rent £50. Premium one 


and a quarter years’ purchase.—Apply, No. 6888, Mr. Percival Turner, 
4, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 2. 








Over 
Easily worked. 




















[ndustrial Practice for Sale, 9 miles 


from Manchester. Panel 2000. Appointments £150. Private £800. 
Can be easily increased. Good house, with garage and stabling on 
lease; rent £50. Vendor leaving on account of ill-health.—Adadress 
No. 519, THE LANCET Office, 423, Strand, W.C. 2. 





Thay woos A : Q 

LJ ome County. —Over £1800 a year. 
2 Old-established PRACTICE in growing Country T 

Sea. Panel about 800. . Fees up to 42s. for viele a iteia Rieu 


Very little night 
\ . long as required. Premium 
half years’ purchase.—Apply, 6897, Mr. Percival Turner, 


Good house. 
nda 


Introduction 





4, Adam-street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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! lo Purchasers. — Do not buy an 
Practice or Partnership without an investigation into books 

and other inquiries by an expert specially competent to conduct the 

same. Forty years’ personal attention to such inquirles has given Mr. 


PERCIVAL TURNER an unique ability to advise in all cases.—Terms 


and full particulars free on application to 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, 


Strand, W.C.2. Telephone : 399 Gerrard. Telegram : Epsomian, Londor, | 





ervice Flat in 


adjoining HarJey-street. 


Doctor's House, 


Terms 5 guineas weekly. Vacant 


6th of January. Also Bed-sitiing-room, 2 guineas weekly ; vacant after 


Dec. 2lst. Use of Consulting-room during morning if desired.— 
Address, No. 497, THE LANCET Office, 423, Strand, W.C. 2. 








octors’ A/c’ Forms printed in _ best 


stvle—250, 12/6; 500, 17/6; 1000, 25/-. Letterheads, Post Card 
Heads, Calling Cards, &c.,at equally moderate rates.—ANDERSON & SON, 

1, Hill-place, Edinburgh. Samples sent on request. 
The 


66 
ees ‘‘Aurorascope” (Regd.). 
ideal Christmas or New Year's 'Gift.—Particulars Aurorascepe 


Co., Ltd., Fulwood House, Fulwood-place (next Chancery-lane Tube 
Station). (See Advertisement.) 


or Sale, 20° Spark Cox heavy dis 


» charge Induction Coil and Stand, Coolidge Tube and Stan4 
Coolidge Rheostat and Stand, latest pattern Cox Brake and Wehnelt 
Interrupter. All recent purchases at 25% less than the present prices. 
Not had five minutes use, and in perfect order.—John Christie, Phys: cal 
Laboratories, Kton College, Windsor. 

















Wolseley 16/20 Cabriolet to seat 7. 


Upholstered in leather; two tip-up seats; dark blue body; 


dynamo lighting; five detachable Rudge Whitworth wire wheels. In 
first-class condition; privately owned; suitable forj doctor.—Jchn 
Brinsmead and Sons, Ltd., Grafton-road, Kentish Town. 





STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS (Estab. 1760 


Sale by Auction is held every 


Friday, at 12.30, which affords first-class npportunities for the 
disposal or purchase of SCIENTIFIC, OPTICAL, and ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS, Microscopes and Accessories, Telescopes, Surveying 
Instruments, Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Cinematographs and 
Filins, Lanternsand Slides, Lathes and Tools, Books and Miscellaneous 
Property. Frequent Sales of Natural History and Ethnological 
Specimens, Uuriosities, &u., are also held. 


Catalogues and terms for selling will be forwarded on application to 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 





AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR MEDICAL MEN... 


Weekly Benefits of £5 to £20 per 


week may be secured in case of Incapacity through Sickness” 


or Accident with PERMANENT BENEFITS to the 65th year of age. 
No confinement to the house when disabled. 


For full details apply, stating date of birth and amount of weekly 
compensation required, to: 


Messrs, ARNOLD & SONS, 
Transfer Dept., 6, Giltspur-street, London, H.O.1. 
(Opposite st. Bartholomew’s Hospital.) 





CIVIL & SPORTING CLOTHES FOR MEDICAL MEN 


Medical Men requiring stylish Dress 


can secure well-tailored Clothes made to measure in 24 hours, or 
they can select same from our READY fc > SERVICH MODELS. 
Finest materials at most reasorable prices. SUITS and OVERCOATS 
in great varietv from £8 8s. Patterns post free on application. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Black ‘or ‘Grey JACKKT & VEST, for - 
Professional or Evening Wear 3 : 5 O 
A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
Visitors to London can leave Record Measures or order and fitsame day. 


HARRY HALE 3? 62a STREET, W. 


9 149, CHEAPSIDH, H.C. 2. 
”»Phones—MusEUM 820-821. Crry 2086. 


ee a ee ee 
and Tablets of exquisite design 
MEMORIAL BRASSES and craftsmanship. 
Send for Booklet 11. F. OSBORN & CO., Lrp., Artist-Craftsmen, 
27, EASTCASTLE STREET, OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W. 1. 
Your dia- 


EFFICIENT DIAGNOSIS. gnosis will 


be more efficient. with the use of a Sanborn Blood Pressure Outfit. You 
can observe the variations of health, anticipate disease, discern the 
effects of treatment, and place vour observations and prescriptions on 4 
modern scientific basis. Price of Outfit, four guineas only. Sent on 
fourteen days’ tria], sale cr return.—SANBORN Company, 11, Victoria- 


oe eee oe 





street, London, 8.W. 1. 
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Received too Late for Classification. 


(G's Hospital Medical School. 


GULL STUDENTSHIP. 

Applications are invited for the Gull Studentship in Pathology and 
Allied Subjects, which is now vacant. 

The Studentship is open to Cardicaces under thirty years of age who 
have studied in the Medical School of Guy’s Hospital, is of the annusl 
value of £250, and is tenable for three years. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to the Board 
of Electors, to whom applications must be addressed, at the Office of 
the Medical Schoo), not later than January 12th, 1921. 


University of 


GRAHAM SCHOLARSHIP IN PATHOLOGY. 

The Senate of the University of London invite applications for the 
Graham Scholarship in Pathology, value £400 per annum for two years. 
founded under the will of the late Dr. Charles Graham to enable a 
‘* young man to continue his pathological researches, and at the same 
time to secure his ervices to the Schoul of Advanced Medical Studies 
connected with University Cullege Hospital as a Teacher under the 
direction of the Professor of Pathology.” 

The successful candidate will be expected to take up the Scholarship 
as early as possible in the new year. Intending applicants who desire 
fuller information of the concitions on which the Scholarship will be 
held may call personally on the Professor of Pathology, University 
College Hospital Medical School, W.C.1. The Scholarship is in no way 
restricted to Students either of University College Hospital Medical 
School or any other Medical School of the University of London. 

Applications, addressed to the Principal Officer, University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W. 7, must (a) be accompanied by the names of 
mot more than three references, one at least of which should be the 
name of some Professor, Lecturer, or Teacher of the University or 
College in which the Cai.didate has conducted his studies in Pathology ; 
(b) state the research upon which the applicant proposes to work ; and 
(ce) be received not later than the first po t on Monday, i7th January, 
1921. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Graham Scholarship.” 

BH. C. PERRY, Principal Officer. 


THE MANCHESTER MEDICAL AND 
’ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


The oldest MEDICAL Agency in Manchester, 8, KING STREET 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* STUDENT, MANCHESTER.” 


TRANSFERS and PARTNERSHIPS arranged, and _ Investigations 
Valuations, &c., undertaken. ASSISTANTS and LOCUM TENENS 
SUPPLIED. PRACTICKS for Sale, Particulars on application. 


LEE & MARTIN LTD. 


MEDICAL AGENTS 
(ESTABLISHED 1877) 
71, TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ LOCUM, BIRMINGHAM,” Telephone: 1116 CENTRAL. 


TRANSFERS OF PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS ARRANGED. 
ACCOUNTS AUDITED & INCOME-TAX RETURNS PREPARED. 


““LOCUMS & ASSISTANTS ” SUPPLIED. 


Mr. J. Cc. a NEEDES 





TROT aS L- 





(P.W.NEEDES PF, B.NEEDES) 
MEDIOAL PARINERSHIP AND OONVEYANCING 
AGENCY, 


8, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 


(Late 1, ApamM STREET. ADELPHI.) 
Telegrams ; Acquirement, Westrand, London. Telephone: Gerrard 3543 


[this Agency (which has been estab- 


lished since 1875) undertakes the Sale of Practices, the Intr<- 
daction of Partners, Valuations, Investigations on behalf of Purchasers, 
€16 supply o1 trustworthy Locum Tenens and Assistants, and every 
other description of Medica) Agency Business. 
N.B.—No charge made to Purchasers. 


DR J. FIELD HALL 


(FIELDHALL, LIMITED), 
MEDICAL TRANSFER AGENT, 
28, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2. 





Telephones : Telegrams : 
GERRARD 4667 ‘s FIELDHALL, 
e 2099 WESTRAND-LONDON.” 


ALL BRANCHES of AGKHNCY WORK undertaken. 


_Purchasers stating their requirements in full will be sent particular 
of suitable PRACTICHS and PARTNERSHIPS for Sale free of charge 


BLUNDELL & CO., 


Walter House, 418-422, STRAND, W.O. 2. 


(Entrance Bedford Street.) Telephone: 7148 GERRARD, 
Cable Address: (via Hastern) ‘‘ REGALLABLE, LONDON.” 


LOCUMS SUPPLIED. 








ome County. — Practice of over 


48C0 in Country and Residential District. Panel £300. Station, 


Schools near. Choice of houses. 
Partnership. Single ’Varsily Man 
Share £1000 after 


required as Partnerin nice Country Town. 
preliminary Assistantship. Cottage Hospital and scope for Surgery. 


ew Zealand.—Unopposed Practice 
of £18C0. Price of House and Practice £1600. 


orth London. Old-establishe d 


PRACTICE of £650 in nice residential part. Vendor does no 
Midwifery, for which there is scope. Panel 200. Nice house and 
garden. Can be rented. 


ursing Home in London.—Net 


profits about £1000 under management. 


iverpool.—Practice of £1000. Panel 


600. Good house can be bought or rented. 


ake District. Well - qualified 


PARTNER used to good society required. 


| ent.—Middle- and Working-class 


PRACTICE of £1000 in good Town near the Sea. Panel 800. 
Appvuintment £45. Long lease. Low rent. 


outh-West County.—Small Country 


Town PRACTICE of £950, including panel and appointments 
£650. Great scope for active man. Could be worked on foot. Premium 
£1000. 


] urham. — Country Practice in 


picture: que district. Station. Fishing. QGclf. Receipts £570; 
Panel £250. Good house with garage; rent 




















could easily be increased. 
£30. Premium £500. 


Home County. — Partnership with 


Succession to Practice of £1650 in suburb of good'lown. Panel 


County. — Old - established 


Receipts £2500. Panel 
Rent £70. 


about 


1500. 


ome 
PRACTICE in nice Country Town. 
600. Fees 5s. up. A good deal of Surgery is done. 


ast Coast.—Practice of 
£1250, with 1100 panel, in small Watering Place. Rent £50. 


idlands. Partnership. Share 


worth over £700 in rapidly increasing Practice in nice Country 
Town. Cottage Hospital. Huuse available. 


North London.— Partnership.— Half 


Share of £2200, includirg 2300 panel. 


N orth London. Cash and Panel 
PRACTICE of £3000. Panel 2300. No Midwifery, all the work 

















done from a Surgery. 


orth London.—Practice of £3000 


with 1300 panel and a good proportion of cash. Rent £100. 
One year’s purchase. 


\ Test End.—Panel of 1400 (formerly 


2C00) with scope for private Practice. 


orks.—Old-established Middle- and 


Working-class PRACTICE in prosperous Seaport. Receipts 
about £2000. Panel 2000. Rent £70. 


\fidiands. — QOld-established Good- 


class PRACTICH in Town of 17,000. Receipts £2000. Panel 
G Rent £50. 








600. Hospital, Schools. Good house. 


ornwall.—Unopposed 


nearly £1000 jn beautiful District near {he sea, 
and panel £260. Moderate pri mium for quick sale. 


orth London. — Old-established 


Middle- and Working-class PRACTICE of £160. No panel, but 
plenty of scope for this. Good house and garden. Rent Live 


es aan : - 
Y orks. — Old - established Country 
PRACTICE of £2000. Good house. Appointments and panel 
£420. Station in the place and all kinds of sport. 


Purchasers stating their requirements can have Farticulars of other 
Practices not advertised. 


Practice of 
Appointment 
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MEDICAL AGENCY. 


Established over 40 Years. 


Vir. PERCIVAL TURNER, 4 & 5, Adam Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ EpsoMian, Lonpon.” 
LOCUM TENENTS provided—no charge to Principals. 


Telephone : 


GERRARD 399. After Office Hours—Epsom 695. 


Every description of AGENCY and ACCOUNTANCY work undertaken. 





PARTNERSHIPS 


No; 6874. SOMERSET. — £1550 a year. Old-established Practice in 
Country Town. Panel 1300. ASSISTANT wanted with 
view to early Partnership. Personally investigated. 
In-door Assistant preferred. 

», 6858. SOUTH WALES.—£2000 a year. Unopposed. Station close. 
Panel 800. Chiefly appointment work. 3/4 Share for 
Sale. 13 years’ purchase. 


FOR DISPOSAL. 


* No. 6853. MIDLANDS.—£2500 a year. Business Town. Old-estab- 
lished. 1/2Share. Early Succession. Panel 2000. 
, 6841. YORKSHIRE. — £1500 a year. 
Panel 1300. 1/3 Share for £850. 


,», 6815. SOUTH WALES.—£1900 ayear. Seaport Town. Old-estab- 
lished. Panel 1000. House available. 1/2 Share for Sale. 


PRACTICES FOR DISPOSAL. 


No. 6893. SOMERSET.—£750 a year. Old-established. Good fees: 
Good house and garden. . Price 1 year’s purchase. 

» 6888. NORTHERN COUNTY.—£1200 a year. Seaport Town. 
Panel. 1600. Old-established. No car. Good house, 
Premium £1500. 

*, 6876. NORTH WALES COAST.—SANATORIUM returning £7000 
a year profits. Every investigation invited. Premium 
about £16,000. 


£1500. 
»» 6862. LANCASHIRE.—£3800 a year. Old-established PRACTICE. | * ,, 6807. LONDON, S.W.—£1000 a year. 


Small Town. Panel over. 2000. 


Hospital in town. 
Premium I year’s purchase. 


Part can remain. 


No: 6855, NORTHUMBERLAND. — £1700 a year. 
lished PRACTICE. Very little opposition. Statiom 
close. Premium 1 year’s purchase. Good house, smal} 
garden. é 

* ,, 6835. YORKSHIRW.—£1500 a year. Very old-established. Non- 
panel. Good-class PRACTICK. KHasily worked. Good 
house and garden. Hospital town. 


Old-estab- 


» 6816. LONDON SUBURB.—£2500a year. Panel1330. Partnership. 


introduction. Large house. Old established. 1/2 Share. 


Consulting and Cash 
PRACTICK. No panel. Hasily worked. Old-established. 
House on lease. 


Norre.—Practices marked with an asterisk have been personally investigated or visited by Mr. Turner. 
Fall details of any of the above and of many others for disposal not advertised will. be sent free on application to Mr. PERCIVAL TURNER as above 











THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, 


(Established in 1880 by Mr. G. B. Stocker), 





& MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


LIMITED. 


22, CRAVEN STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C. 2. 


Telegraphic Address: **TRIFORM, WESTRAND, LONDON.” 


ASSISTANTS AND LOCUM TENENS SUPPLIED. 


Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
RESIDENT PATIENTS INTRODUCED. 


NO CHARGE TO PURCHASERS. 


(1) HOME COUNTY.— PARTNERSHIP (with Succession) in old- 
established Practice of about £2500 in small Country Town. 
Panel 600. Premium one and a half years’ purchase. Hospital 
and scope for Surgery. 

(2) LONDON, S.W.—PARTNERSHIP in well-established mixed-Prac- 
tice of upwards of £4000 p.a., in one of the best Residential 
Suburban Districts. Panel 1800. Good semi-detached house 
with garage and fair garden. Premium One-half Share two 
years purchase. Good prospects. 

(3) EASTERN COUNTIES. — PARTNERSHIP in _ old-established 
Country Town Practice averuging £7000 p.a. Panel about 2800. 
Share worth about £1200 p.a. net at one and three-quarter 
years’ purchase. Preference given to young unmarried man 
holding D.P.H. 

(4) STAFFS.—PARTNERSHIP in well-established Practice of nearly 
£4000 in an Industrial Centre. Appointments worth . £300. 
Panel 4000. Working expenses light. Detached house in-acre 
ground; rent £85. Premium One-half Share £3000; £2000 
cash, baJance by instalments. 

(5) MIDDLESEX.—Good-class PRACTICE over £3000 in first-rate 
Residential District. No panel. House occupies best position ; 
rent £150. Premium £2300. 

(6) YORKS, WEST RIDING.—PRACTICH in clean Manufacturing 
Town. Receipts, 1919, £1866. Panel 1235. Convenient house. 
Premium £2000. 

(7) WEST END OF LONDON,—PARTNERSHIP in high-class non- 
dispensing Practice between £6000 and £7000 p.a. A guaranteed 
Share of £3000 p.a. for two years would be sold at two years’ 
purchase with Succession to whole Practice. 

(8) SOMERSET.—Unopposed Country PRACTICE about £1300 in 
delightful part. Panel 650. Good house with garage. Well- 
stocked garden, two acres orchard, &e. Premium £1500. 

(9) DEATH VACANCY.—LONDON, WEST.—NUCLRUS of high-class 
General Practice, together with five years of lease of good 
family house in fashionable neighbourhood. Income past two 
years averaged £1500. No appointments. 


NUMEROUS OTHER PRACTICKS AND PARTNERSHIPS NOT ADVERTISHD. 
Medical Partnerships, Transfers § Assistantships (BARNARD & STOCKER). 


(10) SOUTH OF ENGLAND.—CATHEDRAL CITY.—Young, active 
and well-qualified PARTNER required in old-established 
Practice. About £2500. Panel 1000. Commodious house. 
Premium One-third Share qpe and a half years’ purchase. 
Ample scope. 

(11) SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND.—SEAPORT TOWN.—Well-estab- 
lished PRACTICE worth about £1000 p.a. Panel about 500. 
Semi-detached house, with four bedrooms, &c., in good repair.. 
Premium one year’s purchase. Ample scope. 


(12) SOUTH MIDLANDS.—COUNTRY TOWN.—PARTNERSHIP in. 
sound old-established Practice about £4600. Panel 1550. Not. 
much Midwifery. Suitable house. One-fourth Share at two- 
years’ purchase, Good deal of major surgery and ‘scope for 
eye work. 

(13) MIDLANDS.—COUNTRY TOWN.—Well-established PRACTICE. 
well over £1000. Panel1l51. House contains seven bedrooms, 
&e.; rent £50. Premiim £1600, part by instalments. Modern. 
Hospital. : 

(14) KASTERN COUNTIES. -— Very old-established Country PRACTICK. 
over £1400 in Agricultural District. Panel 707. Premium one: 
and a half years’ purchase, payable half by instalments. 


(15) NORTH WALES. — Well-established Country PRACTICE over: 
£1200 in picturesque part. Hasy reach of Coast. Small panel. 
Large handsome detached house in own grounds. Premium. 
one year's purchase, | 

(16) DURHAM.—Old-established Village PRACTICE about £500 p.a. 
Panel 250-300. Semi-detached house; rent £30. Premium 
£500. Scope for increase. : 

(17) EASTERN COUNTIES.—Old-established PRACTICE over £3000 
in Country Town. Panel 1000. Good house (six bedrooms, &c.) ; 
rent £65. Premium one year’s purchase. 


(18) MIDLANDS.—PARTNERSHIP (Preliminary Assistantship) im 
Town Practice about £3000 p.a. Panel 2300. Premium 
One-third Share £1200. Partner should be young and keen 
on surgery. Hospital. 

FULL DETAILS ON APPLICATION. 
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Open Letters from a Layman 
NUMBER TWO — THE SCEPTICISM OF THE AGE 





FAMOUS physician once summed 

up his life’s work as that of “a 
voice crying in the wilderness,” 

and while this no doubt was the 
expression of an ultra-sceptical mood, 
every doctor who makes a critical 
survey of his achievements must be 
struck anew by the folly of human 
natureand the ineffectiveness of much 
of his professional life. It is thefailure 
insynchronisationof theadvancemade 
> by the mind of man with his physio- 
logical progress which mustalwayscon- 
stitute for the scientist his most baffiing 
problem. It would seem at times 
almost as if the body mocked the mind; 
knowing that its own lethargy was 
the mind’s most formidable handicap. 
The whole record of human civilisa- 
tion—of this present age, indeed, no 
less than of its perished forerunners— 
isthe history of the mind of man striving 
todrag along at something approaching 
its ownirregular speed the earth-loving 
conservative body, and constantly being 
checked and humiliated by its inertia. 
This drag of the body, however, is from 
many points of view not altogether an 
unmixed evil. The wiseman makes the 
best of it and forces his mind to accom- 
modatettselftoits physical companion: 
the unwise man chafes, and neglectsand 
outrages this slow, but in the long run 
willing, servant of his, losing thereby 
such advantages as lie in sensible com- 
promise. For, when allissaidand done, 
the body is a willing servant whose 
needs are simple, and whose demands 
are few ; and seeing that those needs 
' cannot be put aside with impunity, or 


those demands ignored, we must all, 
King or beggar, knuckle under to them. 
The world of to-day presents us with 
the spectacle of a good many time- 
honoured institutions tottering to 
their fall. Many long-cherished beliefs 
have been nipped by the frost of scep- 
ticismand will not survive “this winter 
of our discontent.” But, among those 
leaders of the people whose authority 
is potent, the doctor alone retains his 
position unchallenged. That disillu- 
sioned physician whose apologia 
parodied in spiritif not in letter that of 
an earlier reformer, is fortunately a 
rare phenomenon. Most doctors main- 
tain theirfaithin an honourableand in- 
Spiring profession, and we laymen look 
to them now, as at all times, for a clear 
and authoritative lead in that eternal 
warfare with sickness which is our 
human inheritance. We seek from 
them, indeed, such practical counsel 
as shall help us, as individuals and as 
a nation, to keep, in the only sense 
that matters, body and soul together. 
We are in danger of forgetting those 
simple hygienic principles by which 
our more primitive forefathers were 
content to live, to whichitis imperative 
that-we should return. Later we shall 
indicate more particularly what, in 
our humble opinion, are the outstand- 
ing and universal needs of the layman, 
which the doctor alone is privileged 
to satisfy. The scepticism of the age, 
while marking our loss of certain fun- 
damental contacts, is both a challenge 
and inspiration to those who are alone 
qualified to re-establish them. 
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Kno’s Fruit Salt is a pleasant, effervescen 


t, saline laxative, which bases its claim on its 


uniform standard of purity, on its agreeableness, and on its long record of popularity, 
due entirely to the experience of those who have taken it. Among those who have found 
it a helpful factor in maintaining a healthy activity of the digestive and metabolic 
functions are many doctors, both at home and abroad. Eno makes no claim to cure disease, 
but rather to assist in correcting some of the inevitable consequences: of a civilised and 
artificial life to which man’s physical structure has not yet become biologically adapted. 


Eno’s Fruit Salt is sold by chemists and stores throughout the world. A sample bottle 
will be sent free of charge to any medical man on application to J. C. Eno, Ltd., 
Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, London, E.0. 4. Only by trial and experiment can 


a just opinion of its quality be formed. 
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THE ASTHENIC 


Suprarenal insufficiency is one of the marked features of the 
asthenias. The blood pressure in these individuals is almost 
always low and the circulation poor. The activities of other 
glands of internal secretion are always impaired. That is why 
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pluriglandular therapy gives 
better results than suprarenal 
substance given alone. 


Hormotone, 


which is a combination of 
thyroid (1/10 gr.), entire 
pituitary (1/20 gr.) ovary and 
testis, promotes oxidation, 
increases blood pressure and 
enhances metabolism by pro- 
ducing suprarenal efficiency. 
In neurasthenic conditions 
associated with high blood 
pressure use Lad 
HORMOTONE 
WITHOUT POST-PITUITARY 


Dose of either preparation : 
One or two tablets three times 
daily before meals. | 
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